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OF  THE  BANK  CHARTER  ACT  IN  JUNE,  1844. 

Character  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  so  variously  represented. 
— Causes  of  this  Diversit}-. — Injustice  of  these 
extreme  Opinions  on  both  sides. — He  did  not 
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Genius,  and  was  not  a  Leader  of  Thought. — His 
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Lition  was  not  the  Cause  of  his  Versatility  of 
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Immense  Difficulties  in  finance,  and  from  the 
inadequate  national  Armaments. — Great  Distress 
in  the  manufacturing  Districts. — Serious  Riots 
in  England  in  Autumn,  1842. — Still  more  serious 
Riots  in  Scotland.  —  Measures  of  Repression 
adopted.  —  Their  Effects,  and  Results  of  the 
Strike.  —  Skillful  Use  made  of  these  Circum- 
stances.— Opposite  Arguments  adduced  by  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League,  and  real  Causes  of  the 
Distress.  —  Short  Session  of  1841. — Opening  of 
the  Parliament  of  1842.— Sir  R.  Peel's  Plan.— 
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the  Countrj'. — Reflections  on  the  Tariff",  and  Rea- 
sons for  it. — It  might  have  been  easilj'  obviated 
bj'  an  Extension  of  the  Currencj'. — The  Income- 
tax  was  justifiable. — But  this  made  the  Tax  on 
perishable  Incomes  more  unjust. — Reasons  of 
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Conduct  on  the  Afghanistan  Disaster.  —  Lord 
Mahon's  Copj-right  Bill. — Reflections  on  this  Act. 
■ — Extension  of  the  Dangers  of  Literature. — The 
Temperance  Movement  in  Ireland.  —  Progress 
and  Decline  of  the  Movement. — Commencement 
of  the  Repeal  Agitation. — Monster  Meetings. — 
Character  of  these  Meetings,  and  Language  used 
at  them. — Measures  of  Government,  and  Arms 
Bill.  —  The  Clontarf  Meeting  is  stopped,  and 
O'Connell  arrested. — Trial  and  Conviction  of 
O'Connell. — Reversal  of  the  Sentence. — Effects 
of  this  Decision. — His  subsequent  Career  and 
Death. — Fine  Harvest  of  1842,  and  gradual  Im- 
provement in  the  Country  in  1843. — General  Im- 
provement in  the  Countrj". — Parliamentarj' Meas- 
ures of  1843.  Lord  Ashley's  Bills  for  Infant  La- 
bor.— Sir  James  Graham's  unsuccessful  Factory 
and  Education  Bill.— New  Factorj-  Bill,  and  Lord 
Ashlev's  Ten-hours'  Amendment.— Reflections  on 
this  subject. — Rebecca  Riots.— Increase  of  the 
Riots. — Termination  of  the  Troubles,  and  Bill 


removing  their  Cause.— The  Chartist  and  Anti- 
Corn-Law  movements. — Differences  with  Ameri- 
ca.—Question  of  the  Right  of  Search.— The  Ques- 
tion is  settled  by  Lord  Aberdeen.— Dispute  about 
the  Maine  Boundary  :  Its  Origin. — Proceedings 
regarding  the  Disp'ute. — Terms  of  the  Treatj', 
and  its  Reception  in  Great  Britain.- Reflections 
on  it. — The  Oregon  Question  :  Its  History. — 
Conclusion  of  a  Treaty.— Its  Terms.— Reflections 
on  these  Treaties.— Origin  of  the  Otaheite  Dis- 
pute with  France. — Interference  of  the  French 
Missionaries.— The  French  take  Possession  of 
Otaheite.— Affair  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  which  com- 
plicates the  Case. — The  Matter  is  adjusted. — 
Spanish  Ma-rriages. — Reduction  of  the  3^  per 
Cents. — Favorable  financial  Statement  of  1844. — 
Reduction  of  Taxes.— Reduction  of  Sugar  Duties. 
— Bank  Charter  Act. — Sir  R.  Peel's  Argument  in 
support  of  his  Bill. — Argument  against  the  Bill. 
— The  Bill  passes  both  Houses. — Similar  Bills 
for  Scotland  and  Ireland. — Reflections  on  this 
Debate. — What  was  not  foreseen. — Visit  of  the 
King  of  tlie  French  to  England. — Visit  of  tlie 
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TER ACT  IN  1844  TO  THE  FALL  OF  SIR  R.  PEEL's 
MINISTRY  IN  JUNE,  1846. 

Public  Prosperitj'  and  the  Railwaj-  Mania. — The 
Railwaj'  Mania. — Eft'ects  of  the  Mania  on  Socie- 
ty.— Effects  on  the  public  Mind. — Its  immediate 
Benefits  to  some  Classes. — Great  Effect  of  these 
Speculations  in  the  Countrj'. — Division  in  the 
lauded  Interest  occasioned  bj'  the  Rail  wav  Mania. 
— Good  I'^fl'ects  of  the  Railwaj'  Mania  on  the  la- 
boring Classes. — Effects  of  the  Railwaj-  Sj-stem 
on  Commerce  and  Manufactures. — Beneficial  Ef- 
fect of  the  Railwaj-  Sj-stem  on  the  working 
Classes. — Bill  passes  reducing  Railway  Deposits 
to  a  half. — Its  vast  Effect  in  stimulating  these 
undertakings. — Flourishing  State  of  Trade  and 
the  Revenue.  — Sir  R.  Peel's  favorable  financial 
Statement. — Continuance  of  the  Income-tax,  and 
repeal  of  more  indirect  Taxes. — Mr.  Baring's  Ob- 
jection to  it. — The  Bill  is  carried  bj'  a  large  Ma- 
joritj-. — Reflections  on  this  Measure. — Causes  of 
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and  Sj-mptoms  of  Chanj^'e. — Lord  John  Russell's 
Letter. — Approach  to  a  Repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws, 
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and  Resignation  of  Sir  R.  Peel. — Failure  of  Lord 
John  Russell  to  form  a  Government,  and  Res- 
toration of  Sir  R.  Peel's  Cabinet. — Announcement 
of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  in  the  Times. — 
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the  Coalition  against  the  Bill. — The  Bill  is  thrown 
out  by  a  Majority  of  7.S. — Mr.  Disraeli's  Account 
of  the  Scene. — Sir  R.  Peel  resolves  to  resign. — 
Sir  R.  Peel's  concluding  Address.  —  Reflections 
on  his  Free-trade  Measures. — Was  a  return  to  the 
Corn-Laws,  after  the  Famine  was  over,  practica- 
ble ? — The  Danger  of  Scarcity  had  passed  away 
before  the  Bill  was  brought  forward. — Durable 
Reasons  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws. — Real 
Free  Trade  was  not  introduced,  but  Protection 
talien  from  Agriculture. — Strange  Conduct  of 
the  Irish  Memljers  on  the  Corn-Law  Question. 
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ENGLAND  FROM  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  FREE 
TRADE  AND  FALL  OF  SIR  R.  PKEL  IN  JUNK,  1846, 
TO  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THK  CHARTIST  INSUR- 
RECTION IN  APRIL,  1848. 

Vast  Effects  of  the  Introduction  of  Free  Trade. — 
Both  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  were  destroyed 
b}-  their  own  Leaders. — Causes  which  led  to  tliese 
Changes. — Formation  of  tlie  new  Cabinet. — Gov- 
ernment Plan  for  the  Sugar  Duties. — Argument 
of  the  Protectionists  on  the  other  side.— .Sir  R. 
Peel's  singular  Conduct,  and  passing  of  the  Bill. 
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it. — Proof  of  the  Colonies  having  been  disfran- 
chised by  the  Reform  Bill. — Discission  on  Flog- 
ging in  the  Army. — Motion  on  the  subject,  arid 
Wellington's  Order. — Reflections  on  this  subject. 
— Difference  in  the  Composition  of  tlie  British 
and  foreign  Armies. — Necessity  of  corporal  Pun- 
ishment in  the  Field. — Lord  Palmerston's  Cabinet 
Minute  on  the  Defenses  of  the  Countrj-.— Wel- 
lington's Measure  for  enrolling  the  Pensioners. 
— Arms  Bill  for  Ireland.— Sir  R.  Peel's  Measures 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Irish  suffering,  and  those  of 
Lord  J.  Russell. — Commencement  of  the  Irish 
Famine. — Deplorable  and  alarming  State  of  the 
Countr}-. — Government  Plans  on  the  subject. — 
Enormous  Extent  of  the  Distress.  —  Woeful 
Scenes  in  the  Countiy. — Her  Majesty's  Speech 
on  opening  Parliament.— Ministerial  Plan  for  the 
Irish  Relief. — Description  of  the  Calamity  in- 
Lord  Brougham— Ministerial  Plan  for  the  llelief 
of  Ireland.— Amended  Poor  and  Temporarj-  Re- 
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the  Irish  Famine. — Progress  of  the  Panic. — Dif- 
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ry Labor. — Answer  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  Mr.  CoLden. — The  Bill  jjasses  lolh 
Houses. — Reflections  on  this  Measure  — Vast  Dif- 
ference in  the  Mortality  of  manufacturing  Towns 
and  the  Country. — Introduction  of  a  System  of 
limited  Service. — M  hich  passes  into  Law. — Pub- 
lic Education. —  New  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland. — 
Prorogation  and  Dissolution  of  Parliament. — 
Commercial  Emliarrassments.— Increased  mon- 
etary Pressure  in  August. ^Commercial  Bank- 
ruptcies.—Suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act. 
— Reflections  on  this  Change. — Great  and  imme- 
diate ilrtect  of  this  Letter. — IMecting  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  Queen's  Speech. — Sir  R.  Peel's  State- 
ment on  the  Bank  Charter  Act. — Answer  of  Lord 
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fits of  the  Railway  Expenditure. — Magnitudeand 
Perfection  of  the  Railway  System  in  Britain. — 
Fall  in  the  Exports  and"  Revenue.  —  Great  in- 
crease of  Paupers  and  Criminals. — Increase  of 
Crime,  Emigration,  and  Decline  of  Population. 
— Extreme  Suffering  in  Glasgow  and  the  manu- 
facturing Districts. — Outbreak  in  Glasgow  in 
March,  1848. — Further  Riots,  and  their  Suppres- 
sion.— Good  Effects  of  this  Success. — Commence- 
ment of  the  Chartist  Insurrection. — Preparations 
of  the  Chartists. — Vigorous  Preparations  in  the 
Government. — Defeat  of  the  Chartists. — Abortive 
Attempt  at  Insurrection  in  Glasgow. — Detection 
of  the  Frauds  in  the  Chartist  Petition. — Immense 
Sensation  this  produced  on  the  Continent. — Re- 
newed Agitation  l)y  the  Chartists,  and  its  Sup- 
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Rebellion  in  Ireland. — Total  Defeat  of  the  Rebell- 
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passing  merely  through  the  richer  States. — Er- 
roneous Argument  of  the  Bullionists  on  this  sub- 
ject.— The  monetary  Crisis  of  1847  was  owing  to 
J'ree  Trade  and  the  monetary  Laws. — Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Object  in  the  Act  of  1844.— Tlie  very  op- 
posite Effects  have  followed. — Way  in  which  the 
monetary  Laws  inflamed  Speculation. — LTtimate 
Effects  of  Free  Trade,  irre.^pective  of  the  Cur- 
renc}'.- — Capital  facilitates  Jlanufactures  fur  more 
than  Agriculture. — Every  thing  that  is  plentiful 
becomes  cheap. — Greater  Mortalitj- of  Cities  than 
rural  Districts. — Manner  in  which  these  Circum- 
stances arrest  Population- — Effect  of  thete  Laws 
combined. — Free  Trade  induces   at  tirst  cheap 
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Prices  of  Food,  and  then  often  Famine  Prices. — 
Free  Trade  was  forced  upon  Sir  K.  I'eel. — Effects 
of  tliis  Sj'stem  on  national  Progress  and  Inde- 
pendence.— Protection  must  continue  to  be  tlie 
Policy  of  young  and  growiiif^  States. — Which  is 
the  fiasult,  on  their  part,  of  Necessity. — The  Ef- 
fects of  Free  Trade  must  l)e  judged  of  L)efore  1852. 
— Necessity  of  maritime  Superiority  to  the  pres- 
ent Existence  of  Britain. 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

FRANCE  FROM  THE  TRIOATY  OF  FICBRUARY  13, 
1841,  TO  THH  DEATH  OF  THIS  DUKli  OF  ORLICANS 
IN  JULY,  1843. 

Prosperous  Condition  of  France  in  1841. — Great 
material  Prosperitj-  of  tlie  Period. — Universal 
thirst  for  Gain. — Accumulating  Feelings  of  Dis- 
content in  the  working  Classes. — Great  Magni- 
tude of  the  Deficits  in  the  Revenue. — Increasing 
Discon'tentof  the  working  Classes. — Trifling  Sub- 
jects in  Debate  in  the  Chamber,  and  serious  Ob- 
jects of  Thiers. — Objects  of  general  Thought  and 
Interest  at  the  same  time. — Cause  to  which  this 
Divergence  was  owing. — The  Clianiber  of  Peers 
afforded  no  Remedy  for  these  pA-ils. — Extreme 
Dangsr  of  this  Slate  of  things. — Great  Mistake 
committed  in  the  national  Education. — Its  irre- 
ligious Character  led  it  to  run  into  Socialism.-^ 
Blindness  of  the  Government  and  the  higher 
Classes  to  the  Socialist  Dangers. — Corruption 
and  Influence  became  the  great  Engine  of  Gov- 
ernment.— The  Liberals  exert  all  their  Efforts  to 
discredit  the  Government. — Louis  Blanc's  Picture 
of  Francs  at  this  Period. — -Spread  of  Socialist  Prin- 
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the  Want  of  an  adequate  Currenc}-. — Which  led 
to  a  general  Demand  for  parliamentarj"  Reform. 
— Strong  Feeling  excited  in  regard  to  the  Sub- 
servience of  France  to  England. — Different  Ob- 
ject on  which  the  Attention  of  Government  was 
set. — Position  and  Movements  of  the  Catholic 
Clergj-. — Speech  of  M.  Arago  on  parliamentar}' 
Reform.— Answer  of  M.  Thiers. — Reflections  on 
this  Debate. — Great  Succession  of  Reform  Ban- 
quets.— B.mquet  at  Chatillon. — Growing  Import- 
ance of  the  Question  of  Wages. — Speech  of  M. 
Arago  on  the  subject.— Commencement  of  Com- 
bination and  Riot  in  Paris. — Serious  Riots  in 
September. — Vigorous  Measures  of  Goverinnent 
to  suppress  the  Insurgents. — Causes  which  pro- 
duced this  Outiireak  among  the  working  Classes. 
— Temporary  Causes  which  also  concurred. — Ef- 
fect of  the  general  monetary  Crisis. — Total  Fail- 
ure of  the  Attempt  to  make  private  Railway  Lines 
in  Francs. — The  Government  undertake  the  Lines. 
— Disastrous  State  of  the  Finances  in  consequence. 
— Speech  of  M.  Ilumann  on  the  Finances. — Un- 
toward Commencement  of  the  Ministr}'  of  M. 
Guizot. — Efibrts  of  England  for  Suppression  of 
the  Slave-trade.— Treaties  of  1831  and  1833  with 
France  regarding  the  Slave-trade. — Treaty  of 
Dacember  20,  1841,  between  France  and  the  Al- 
lied Powers. — Its  Provisions. — Indignation  which 
the  Treaty-  excited  in  France  and  America. — In- 
terdiction of  the  Polish  Banquet. — Publication  of 
Letters  ascribed  to  Louis  Philippe. — Prosecutions 
against  the  Editors  who  published  the  Papers.— 
Ambiguity  in  regard  to  the  Authorship  of  the 
Letters. — Dsbate  on  Reform,  and  its  Refusal. — 
Law  on  literary  Property  defeated.— First  Step 
in  France  in  the  Cause  of  Free  Trade. — M.  Hu- 
mann's  Picture  of  the  disastrous  State  of  the  Fi- 
nances.—-Expedient  of  a  new  Valuation. — Ex- 
treme Discontent  produced  bj-  the  new  "  Re- 
censement."— Serious  Troubles  at  Toulouse.— 
Suppression  of  the  Disturbances.— Death  of  M. 
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— Successful  Expedition  into  the  Shinwarrec  Val- 
Ic}'. — Advance  of  Pollock  toward  Cabul. — Vic- 
torj'  of  Pollock  at  Jugdulluck. — Description  of 
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Somnauth. — TriumphantMarch  of  Nott  to  Cabul. 
— Destruction  of  the  Bazar  of  Cabul. — M'Caskill'a 
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Afghanistan. — Steps  for  the  Recover}-  of  the  Cap- 
tives.— Treat}'  for  their  Deliverance. — Shakos- 
pear  passes  Alexander's  Column. — Deliverance 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

INDIA  FROM  THE  TERMINATION  OF  THE  AFGHAN- 
ISTAN W^AR  IN  1842,  TO  THE  END  OF  LORD  DAI^ 
UOUSIE's  GOVERNMENT  IN  1856. 
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MiiTZ   IN  1850. 

Agitated  State  of  Central  Europe  at  this  Period. — 
Passions  of  Religion  and  Race. — Different  Races 
in  Austria. — State  of  Prussia. — Great  and  gen- 
eral Prosperity  of  Germany  during  the  Peace. — 
Great  Extent  "of  Education  in  Germanj-. — Great 
Effect  of  the  military  System  in  Germany.— Dif- 
ferent military'  Organization  of  Austria. — Divi- 
sion of  Parties"  on  the  Principle  of  Representation 
in  Germany. — Constitution  of  Hungary. — Great 
E.xtent  of  "the  exclusive  Privileges  in  Hungary. 
— Demand  for  Unity  in  the  Empire.— The  Prus- 
sian Zoll-Verein  :  its  Objects. — Effects  of  the 
Zoll-Verein  on  the  material  Resources  of  the 
Countr}'. — Vague  and  imaginary  Ideas  afloat  in 
Society  in  Germany. — General  yielding  of  the 
established  Governments  to  the  French  Opinions. 
— Belgium  survives  the  Shock.— Monetaiy  and 
commercial  Crisis  in  Belgium. — Changes  in  the 
Constitution  of  Holland.— Progress  of  the  Rev- 
olution in  Germany. — All  the  lesser  German  Sov- 
ereigns yield. — Disturbances  in  Prussia.— Im- 
portant Proclamation  by  the  King  of  Prussia. — 
Tumult  in  Berlin.— Blo'ody  Conflict,  and  Submis- 
sion of  the  King. — Revolution  in  Bavaria,  and 
Resignation  of  the  King.— Divisions  in  Prussia 
on  the  recent  Changes. — New  Prussian  Constitu- 
tion.— Its  Provisions. — Dispute  of  the  Prussian 
with  the  General  Diet.— Great  Meeting  at  Hei- 
delberg.— Elections  for  the  General  Diet. — Com- 
position of  the  General  Diet. — German  Encroach- 
ments on  Schleswig-Holstein.— Great  Import- 
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The  Schleswij,'-Holstein  Question. — Claims  of  the 
Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig. — Invasion  of 
the  Duchies  by  the  Prussian  Troops. — First  Vic- 
torj-  of  the  Danes. — Renewed  Invasion  of  Schles- 
wig, and  Victories  of  the  Prussians. — Sweden  in- 
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of  Duppeln.  —  Negotiations  for  an  Armistice, 
which  is  concluded. — Suppression  of  a  Revolt  in 
tlie  South. — The  new  Constitution,  and  Archduke 
John  elected  Regent. — Mortification  of  the  Cab- 
inet of  Berlin  at  this  Result. — Installation  of  the 
Grand  Duke  John  as  Regent  of  German}-. — Vast 
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— New  Constitution  of  Prussia. — Riots  in  Ber- 
lin, and  Change  of  Ministrj'.— Ministry  again 


changed.     Measures  of  the  King. — Address   of 
General  Von  Wrangel  to  his  Troops. — Disorders 
in    Berlin,    and    Pusillanimity   of  the    Burgher 
Guard. — Riot  at  the  Assemblj'  Hall,  and  Change 
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break    at   Frankfort. — Combat   in   Frankfort.—. 
Revolt  of  Struve  in  Baden. — Debate  in  the  Franks 
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Jealous}-  of  Austria  at  the  Central  Government. 
— Prince  of  Leiningen's  Speech  on  the  Requi.'iites 
of  a  united  German  Empire. — Capture  and  Exe- 
cution of  Blum  at  Vienna. — Extreme  Incompe.. 
fence  of  the  Frankfort  Assembly,  and  Breach 
with  Austria. —  Pernicious  Influence  of  the  Clubs 
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fered to  the  King  of  Prussia. — Which  is  refused 
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Austria  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  German  Con^ 
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Breach   between    the    Frankfort  Assembly   and 
Prussia. — Violent  Proceedings  of  the  Assembly 
at  Stuttgardt,  and  its  Dissolution. — Insurrection 
in  Saxony  and  Hanover,  which  is  at  first  success- 
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terminates  the  Dispute. — Final  Decision  of  the 
Affairs  of  Germany  at  Dresden  in  1851. — Affairs 
of  the  Danish  L^uchies  ;  Renewal  of  Hostilities. 
— Defeat  of  the  Prussians  near  Fredericia ;  and 
Renewal  of  the  Armistice. — Treaty  of  July  2,  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Denmark. — Renewal  of  the 
War  by  the  bad  Faith  of  the  Prussians. — Battle- 
field of  Idstedt.— Battle  of  Idstedt— Victory  of 
the  Danes. — Results  of  the  Victory  to  the  Danes, 
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Effects  of  the  Loyalty  of  the  Army.— Great  J:f- 
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volt  in  Hungan'. — Arrangement  of  a  Constitu- 
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from  the  Steeples  of  Vienna. — Battle  of  Schwe- 
chat,  and  Defeat  of  the  Hungarians. — Total  De- 
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WAR    IJf   HUNGARY — ITS   FINAL  TERMINATION    BY 
THE  RUSSIAN    INTERVENTION  IN  AUGUST,  1849. 
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1850,  in  Paris. — Effects  of  this  Election  on  public 
Opinion. — Meeting  of  Louis  Napoleon  with  the 
Electors. — Law  of  the  31st  May,  on  the  electoral 
Rights. — Effect  of  this  Law  on  pulilicOpinion  and 
the  President. — Hostile  Spirit  evinced  in  tlieAs- 
semblj'  in  the  Vote  on  the  Mayors,  on  the  civil 
List,  and  on  the  permanent  Commission. — Pres- 
ident's Tour  in  the  Provinces. — Parliamentaiy 
Coalition  against  the  President.— Rupture  be- 
tween the  President  and  General  Changarnier. — 
Opening  of  the  new  Session  of  the  Assembly. — 
Commencement  of  the  Rupture  with  the  Assem- 
blj-. — Violent  Proceedings  in  the  Assembh-. — 
Hostile  Vote  of  the  Assembly  against  the  Pres- 
ident.— Change  of  IMinistrj',  and  Exhaustion  of 
Parties. — New  Ministry. — Revision  of  the  Con- 
stitution.— Napoleon  and  Cavaignac  on  the  Re- 
vision of  the  Constitution. — Vote  against  the 
Revision  of  the  Constitution  ;  Prorogation  of  the 
Assembly. — State  of  Parties  during  the  Recess; 
Preparations  of  the  President,  and  Change  of 
Ministiy.— Opening  of  the  Session. — Motion  of 
the  Quaistors. — Rejection  of  the  Proposal  of  the 
Quaestors. — Views  of  the  Leaders  of  Parties  at 
this  time. — Militarj'  Meeting  at  General  Mag- 
nan's.  —  Conspiracy  in  the  Assemblj'.  —  Prep- 
arations for  the  C'ovp-d'etal.  —  The  President's 
Proclamation  to  the  People. — Dispersion  of  the 
National  Assembly. — Combat  in  Paris. — Great 
Majoritj'  over  France  for  Louis  Napoleon. — Con- 
clusion of  the  Author's  Work. — Results  of  the 
Strife,  so  far  as  the  Cause  of  P'reedom  is  con- 
cerned.— What  have  been  the  Additions  made  to 
the  Cause  of  Freedom. — Effects  of  the  European 
Revolutions  on  the  Civilization  of  the  World. — 
What  is  necessary  to  make  an  ancient  Nation 
emigrate. — TheLoveof  Power  does  this. — Which 
ends  in  Stoppage  of  Increase  of  the  People,  and 
great  Emigration.  —  J^lfect  of  the  Growth  of 
Wealth  in  raising  Prices. — Which  induces  the 
Cry  for  Free  Trade. —  Influence  of  monetary  Meas- 
ures and  Manufactures  for  the  export  Sale  in  ar- 
resting Population. — Growth  in  old  Societies  of 
the  Causes  which  retard  and  stop  their  Licrease. 
— Which  was  the  Change  going  on  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  period  embraced  in  this  History. — Co-op- 
erating Effect  of  steam  Navigation,  Railroads,  the 
electric  Telegraph,  and  gold  Discoveries. — De- 
mocracj-  is  a  IMeans,  not  an  End,  and  it  has  an- 
swered its  Purpose. — -This  arises  from  an  Overes- 
timate of  the  average  Capacitj'  of  human  Nature. 
— Corresponding  Error  in  the  Estimate  of  the  Ca- 
pacity of  Nations  for  Freedom  or  true  Religion. 
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CHAPTEE  XLI. 

ENGLAND  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OP    SIR   R.  PEEL   TO   PO^VER   IN   NOVESIBER,   1841,   TO  THE   PASSING 
OF   THE   BANIC    CHARTER   ACT   IN   JUNE,    1844. 


Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  now,  by  a  con- 
^  currence  of  parties,  and  the  experi- 

Characterof  enced  weakness  of  former  goverii- 
Sir  K.  Peel,  ments,  again  elevated  by  a  decisive 
BO  vaiiously  majority  to  power,  was  one  of  those 
repieseii  ec.  ^^^^  ^^^j^^  have  been  so  variously 
painted  by  their  contemporaries,  and  so  difter- 
ently  mirrored  by  their  actions,  that  their  real 
character  will  forever  remain  a  perplexing  enig- 
ma to  future  ages.  All  public  men,  whose  deeds 
have  left  a  permanent  impress  on  the  surface  of 
public  affairs,  are  of  course  represented  in  op- 
posite colors  by  party  writers  of  opposite  princi- 
ples ;  and  it  is  generally  from  a  comparison  of 
both,  as  from  the  conflicting  evidence  in  a  crim- 
inal trial,  that  the  verdict  of  posterity  is  formed. 
But  in  Sir  R.  Peel's  case  this  ordinary  difficulty 
is  enhanced  by  the  singular  circumstance  that 
he  has  been  variously  represented,  not  only  by 
writers  of  different  parties,  but  by  writers  of  the 
same  party  at  different  times.  In  the  early  pe- 
riod of  his  career  he  was  the  chosen  champion 
of  the  Church  and  High  Tory  principles,  and  in 
a  similar  degree  the  object  of  obloquy  to  the 
Whigs;  in  his  late  years  he  was  a  still  greater 
object  of  laudation  to  the  Liberals  and  vitupera- 
tion to  the  Conservatives.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether,  prior  to  1829,  the  "  bigot  Peel"  was 
more  vehemently  denounced  by  the  Irish  Cath- 
olics and  English  Liberals  than  the  "  apostate 
Peel"  was,  after  1846,  by  his  eai"ly  friends  and 
supporters ;  while  the  blame  of  this  latter  party 
has  been  since  that  time  almost  drowned  in  the 
loud  and  impassioned  applause  of  the  ruling 
Liberal  majority  in  the  State. 

No  one  need  be  told  to  what  this  singular  and 
2_  almost    unprecedented    change    of 

Causes  of  opinion  in  both  the  parties  which 
this  diversi-  divide  the  countiy  has  been  owing. 
^'  Sir  R.  Peel,  at  different  times  of  his 

life,  was  not  only  actuated  by  opposite  princi- 
ples, but  lie  was  a  different  man.  The  steady, 
uncompromising  opponent  of  Catholic  claims  be- 
came their  most  decided  and  successful  support- 
er; the  resolute  enemy  of  free  trade  in  corn 
turned  into  its  unqualified  advocate;  and  on 
both  occasions  he  exerted  the  powers  with  which 
he  had  been  intrusted  by  those  hostile  to  the 
alteration  to  insure  its  unqualified  adoption. 
Changes  so  prodigious  occurring  in  one  so  high- 
ly gifted,  and  wielding,  in  a  manner,  the  whole 
political  power  in  the  State,  excited  more  than 
the  ordinary  amount  of  political  enmity  and  an- 
VoL.  iV.— A 


tagonism ;  they  engendered  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointed expectation,  and  awakened  tlie  pangs 
of  beti'ayed  affection.  Confidence  not  only  in 
him,  but  in  all  public  men  of  the  age,  was 
shaken  by  so  flagrant  a  deviation  from  declared 
principles  ;  and  all  parties  —  even  those  most 
benefited  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  con- 
version—  concuiTcd  in  the  melancholy  conclu- 
sion that  the  time  was  past  when  consistency 
of  political  conduct  was  to  be  expected  in  pub- 
lic men ;  that  frequency  of  change  had  produced 
its  usual  effect  in  destroying  fixity  of  purpose ; 
and  that  we  had  fallen  into  such  days  as  those 
when  a  Marlborough  was  elevated  to  the  height 
of  gi'eatness  by  betraying  one  sovereign,  and 
Ney  suffered  the  death  of  a  traitor  for  attempt- 
ing to  betray  another. 

It  is  not  surprising,  when  the  circumstances 
of  these  two  memorable  conversions 
are  considered,  that  feelings  of  this  injustice  of 
warm  and  impassioned  kind  should  these  ex- 
have  arisen  in  the  party  which,  twice  treme  opin- 
over,  saw  their  most  cherished  sys-  '?"^  °"  ^^°^^ 
tem  of  policy  overturned  by  their 
chosen  champion;  but  a  calm  consideration  of 
the  case  must,  in  justice  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  very 
materially  modify  these  opinions.  The  analogy 
seems,  at  first  sight,  just  between  a  political 
chief  altering  his  policy  in  government  and  a 
general  betraying  his  sovereign  in  the  field  of 
battle ;  but  in  reality  it  is  not  so.  There  is 
no  parallelism  between  the  situation  of  a  soldier 
and  a  statesman.  Fidelity  to  king  and  country 
will  admit  of  no  equivocation ;  but  adherence, 
under  changing  circumstances,  to  preconceived 
opinions,  so  far  from  being  always  a  political 
virtue,  may  often  be  the  greatest  political  fault, 
for  it  may  lead  to  public  ruin.  Prince  Polignac 
was  quite  consistent  through  life,  and,  as  sucli, 
he  must  command  the  respect  of  every  lionora- 
ble  mind ;  but  what  did  liis  consistency  lead  to  ? 
A  great  general  is  not  he  who  always  takes  the 
same  position,  but  he  who,  in  all  circumstances, 
takes  the  position  most  likely  to  be  attended  at 
the  time  with  success.  In  this  world  of  change, 
and  in  an  age  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  it, 
undeviating  adherence  to  expressed  thought  is 
impossible  in  a  statesman ;  for  his  power  being 
built  on  ojiinion,  he  must  go  with  that  opinion, 
or  it  will  be  immediately  shattered.  Consist- 
ency of  opinion  may  be  expected  in  an  author 
who  treats  of  past  events,  or  a  ](liilosopher  who 
discourses  on  tlicir  tendencies,  for  they  address 
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themselves  to  future  ages,  when  the  immutahle 
laws  of  nature  will  be  seen  to  have  been  unceas- 
ingly acting  in  the  mighty  maze ;  but  a  states- 
man, who  "must  act  on  the  present,  can  only 
wield  power  by  means  of  the  multitude,  and  to 
do  so  with  effect  he  must  often  share  their  ver- 
satility. Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Burke  themselves 
clianged:  the  former  was  at  first  a  parliament- 
ary reformer ;  the  latter,  in  early  life,  a  strenu- 
ous supporter  of  revolution  in  America.  The 
real  reproach  against  Sir  R.  Peel  is,  not  that  he 
changed  his  views,  but  that  he  made  use  of  pow- 
er conferred  by  one  party  to  carry  through  tlie 
objects  of  their  opponents;  a  course  whicli, 
however  it  may  be  attended  with  success,  it  will 
be  no  easy  matter  for  his  warmest  panegyrists 
to  defend. 

It  is  commonly  said,  in  explanation  of  this 
4  tendency  to  change,  wliich  formed 

He  did  not  SO  remarkable  a  feature  in  his  char- 
want  politic-  acter,  that  Sir  R.  Peel,  though  per- 
al  courage,  gonally  brave,  was  politically  timid ; 
that  he  entertained  a  nervous  dread  of  revolu- 
tion, and  that  the  moment  he  saw  a  course  of 
policy  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  danger,  he 
relinquished  it,  and  passed  over,  with  all  his 
forces,  to  the  victorious  side.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  at  first  sight  this  seems  a  very  plaus- 
ible theory  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  But  a 
closer  examination  of  his  political  career  will 
show  that  it  too  is  erroneous,  and  that  a  want 
of  moral  courage  can  by  no  means  be  justly  im- 
puted as  a  failing  to  Sir  R.  Peel.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  frequently  exhibited  firmness  and  res- 
olution in  the  very  highest  degree,  both  in  ex- 
ternal and  internal  affairs.  Witness  his  noble 
conduct  on  learning  the  Afghanistan  disaster  in 
1841,  which,  after  a  calamity  unparalleled  since 
the  destruction  of  the  legions  of  Varus,  again 
chained  victory  to  the  British  standards  in  India; 
and  his  intrepid  self-sacrifice  to  what  he  deem- 
■  ed  the  good  of  his  country  in  the  emancipation 
of  the  Catholics  in  1829.  Even  his  crowning 
act  of  self-immolation,  when  he  repealed  the 
Corn  Laws,  in  opposition  to  the  tenor  of  an  en- 
tire lifetime,  in  1846,  was  any  thing  but  an  in- 
dication of  political  weakness.  To  a  man  of  his 
sensitive  temperament  and  so  passionately  de- 
sirous of  preserving  the  lead  of  the  noble  party 
he  had  so  long  headed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  averted  eye,  the  ixnreturned  pressure 
of  the  hand,  were  more  terrible  than  the  most 
signal  political  defeat ;  and  the  ambition  of  a 
lifetime  was  more  thoroughly  sacrificed  by  a 
change  which  necessarily  alienated  the  warmest 
friends,  than  if  he  had  been  consigned,  like 
Strafford,  to  the  dungeon  and  the  scaffold.  But 
he  felt,  doubtless,  a  yet  nobler  ambition  than 
that  of  leading  a  paVty  or  ruling  an  empire. 
His  feeling  was 

"Th'  applause  of  list'ning  senates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  his  hist'ry  in  a  nation's  eyes." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  a  man  of  original 
5.  genius  or  inventive  thought :  there  is 

He  had  no  not  a  singular  idee  mere  can  be  traced 
original  ge-  ^.q  j^jj^j  through  his  whole  career, 
nius,  and        ,,t,      ■  ^  ■  ^  •  ..       » 

was  not  a        Register,  register,  register,    was  not 

leader  of  his  own ;  he  borrowed  it  from  a  cele- 
thought.  brated  political  journal,  generally  in 
opposition  to  himself,  where  it  is  to  be  found 


years  before  he  ever  gave  utterance  to  the  coun- 
sel.* His  mind  was  adoptive,  not  creative :  he 
was  the  mirror  of  the  age,  not  its  director :  his 
leading  ideas  and  principles  v.'ere  taken  from 
others.  In  monetary  affairs  he  only  elaborated 
the  ideas  of  Mr.  Horner  and  Mr.  Ricardo,  first 
enunciated  in  the  Bullion  Report.  In  support- 
ing the  Corn  Laws  he  adopted  the  arguments 
of  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord  Castlereagh  ;  in  as- 
sailing them,  those  of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cob- 
den.  It  was  the  same  with  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion; his  arguments,  admirable  on  both  sides, 
were  alternately  adopted  from  those  of  Lord 
Liverpool  and  Mr.  Perceval,  of  Mr.  Canning 
and  Mr.  Plunkett.  It  was  this  which  suggested 
to  Mr.  Disraeli  the  felicitous  expression  tliat 
his  mind  was  a  "huge  appropriation  clause" — 
a  phrase  which  so  perfectly  expressed  the  truth 
that  it  became  a  household  word  in  every  part 
of  Great  Britain.  But  this  very  absence  of  a 
creative  mind,  or  original  thought,  only  render- 
ed him  more  powerful  and  successful  as  a  states- 
man, whose  influence  and  success  in  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  must  always  be  built  upon  his 
measures  falling  in  with  the  opinions  of  the  ma- 
jority. These  opinions  are  generally  formed 
upon  the  great  of  a  former  generation,  not  the 
present ;  and  therefore  nothing  is,  in  a  popular 
community,  so  fatal  to  the  present  [lOMer  of  a 
statesman,  whatever  it  may  be  to  his  future 
fame,  as  conceiving  or  acting  upon  original 
ideas.  But  though  not  gifted  with  a  creative 
mind,  he  was  second  to  none  in  the  readiness 
with  which  he  embraced,  the  force  with  which 
he  worked  out,  and  the  ability  with  which  he 
enforced,  the  arguments  of  others.  His  indus- 
try was  indefatigable,  his  powers  of  research  vast, 
and  his  faculty  of  bringing  an  immense  mass  of 
facts  to  bear  upon  a  particular  view,  unrivaled 
even  in  the  days  of  Huskisson.  He  had  a 
prodigious  acquaintance  with  all  the  principal 
branches  of  our  trade  and  manufactures,  and 
was  often  able  to  correct  the  statements  or  in- 
form the  ignorance  of  the  very  persons  practi- 
cally engaged  in  them.  Like  all  men  of  a  ca- 
pacious and  powerful  mind,  he  was  gifted  with 
a  singularly  retentive  memory,  and  could  bring 
out  at  will  figures  and  details  on  subjects  which 
for  long  had  not  been  under  discussion,  to  the 
no  small  annoyance  of  his  opponents,  wlio  were 
rarely  endowed  with  the  same  power  of  com- 
manding details,  and  bringing  them  forth  on 
the  proper  occasion.  Hansard's  Debates  were 
familiar  to  him,  and  great  was  the  success  with 
which  he  often  turned  against  his  opponents  that 
provoking  record  of  the  past.     These,  if  not  the 


*  "  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  present  voters  are, 
from  their  occupations  and  habits,  democratical,  and  will 
ever  continue  so.  They  must  be  outvoted,  or  the  consti- 
tution is  lost.  The  mode  in  which  this  must  be  done  is 
obvious;  and  it  is  here  that  the  persevering  efforts  of 
property  can  best  overcome  the  prodigious  ascendency 
which  the  Reform  Bill,  in  the  outset,  gave  to  tlie  reckless 
and  destitute  classes  of  the  community.  It  is  in  the 
Regibteation  Courts  that  the  battle  of  the  Con- 
stitution 16  TO  HE  FOUGHT  AND  WON.  It  is  by  a  Con- 
tinued, persevering,  and  skillful  exertion  there  that  edu- 
cation, worth,  and  property  may  regain  their  ascendency 
over  anarcliy,  vice,  and  democracy.  By  a  proper  organ- 
ization in  this  way  it  is  astonishing  what  may  be  done. 
It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  tliat  the  balance  of  society  can 
be  restored  in  these  islands." — Dlackivood's  Magazine, 
1st  May,  1835,  vol.  xx.xvii.  p.  813.  The  capitals  are  in 
the  original.  Sir  R.  Peel's  speeches  to  the  same  effect 
were  in  ISoT  and  1838. 


1841.] 
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highest  qualities  in  a  debater,  were  perhaps  the 
most  serviceable  in  the  reformed  House  of  Com- 
mons, composed  for  the  most  part  of  practical 
men  who  had  worked  their  way  to  the  lead  in 
the  large  constituencies,  and  who  were  less  lia- 
ble to  be  influenced  by  bursts  of  eloquence  or  the 
flowers  of  rhetoric  than  by  a  simple  business-like 
statement  of  facts  connected  with,  or  material 
to,  the  leading  interests  which  their  constituen- 
cies expected  them  to  support. 

His  style  of  eloquence  was  of  a  high,  but  not 
6.  of  the  highest  kind.     His  speeches 

His  style  of  were  always  full  of  matter,  his  com- 
oratory.  mand  of  figures  immense,  and  the 
correctness  of  his  statements  of  facts  such  that 
his  most  inveterate  opponent  was  never  able  to 
detect  him  in  an  error.  He  was  more  success- 
ful, however,  in  stating  his  own  case  than  in  re- 
futing that  of  his  opponents :  he  seldom  met  an 
argument  fairly :  he  rarely  tried  to  refute,  often 
to  ridicule  his  opponent.  It  was  well  said  of  him 
by  an  accomplished  parliamentary  antagonist, 
that  he  drove  an  excellent  pair,  but  rarely  put 
on  four  hoi'ses.  Hewas  an  accomplished  scholar, 
and  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  taking  the 
highest  degrees  at  Oxford  both  in  classics  and 
mathematics.  But  though  he  retained  through 
life  a  strong  partiality  for  the  studies  of  his 
youth,  and  often  made  a  happy  use  of  classical 
allusions  and  quotations  in  Parliament,  his  mind 
was  not  suificiently  ardent,  his  genius  not  suffi- 
ciently glowing,  to  inspire  him  with  the  vehe- 
ment feelings  which  are  the  soul  of  the  highest 
style  of  eloquence.  "Thoughts  that  breathe 
and  words  that  burn"  seldom  occurred  to  his 
calm  and  practical  mind.  He  was  an  admirable 
debater ;  and,  from  his  thorough  command  of 
every  subject  to  which  he  applied  his  powers,  he 
never  failed  to  rouse  tlie  attention  of  his  hearers, 
and  acquired  at  length  the  command,  to  an  ex- 
traordinary extent,  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  though  always  sagacious  and  weiglityin  the 
arguments  he  adduced,  he  had  none  of  the  earn- 
estness which  springs  from  strong  internal  con- 
viction, and  still  less  of  tliat,  the  highest  of  all, 
which  flows  from  oiuginality  or  fire  of  conception. 

His  name  is  so  indissolubly  connected  with 
1  the  two  great  changes  which  he  Avas 

Hisadmia-  mainly  instrumental  in  eflTecting,  that 
istrative  his  merits  in  an  inferior  department 
powers.  ^£  j.j^g  public  service  are  in  a  great 
measure  forgotten.  But  in  the  domestic  admin- 
istration of  the  empire  his  mei-its  were  of  the 
very  highest  kind.  As  Home  Secretary,  during 
the  many  years  he  held  that  important  oflice, 
his  conduct  was  in  the  truest  sense  upright  and 
meritorious.  Patient  and  laborious,  conscien- 
tious in  the  conception  of  duty,  and  unwearied 
in  its  discharge,  he  was  ahvays  at  his  post,  and 
devoted  the  powers  of  an  active  and  vigorous 
mind  to  the  investigation  of  the  numerous  mat- 
ters of  public  and  private  interest  which  were 
then  submitted  to  his  consideration.  He  took 
upon  himself  the  duty  of  both  counsel  and  judge 
in  the  melancholy  cases  then  unhappily  so  fre- 
quent, when  the  life  of  a  criminal  was  referred 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Crown  and  the  decision  of 
the  Home  Secretary.  The  improvements  he 
introduced  into  the  Irish  police  were  so  great 
that  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  its  founder ; 
and  it  was  under  his  direction  that  it  became 
what  it  now  is,  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  men, 


and  beyond  all  question  the  finest  civil  force 
that  exists  in  the  world.  The  metropolis  owes 
to  liim  the  admirable  mounted  and  foot  j)olicc 
to  wliich  its  tranquillity  and  safety  in  recent 
times  have  been  so  nmch  indebted.  Nor  were 
his  exertions  confined  merely  to  administrative 
ameliorations.  In  the  modilication  of  our  crim- 
inal code  he  eagerly  adopted,  and  judiciously 
carried  into  practice,  the  views  of  Romilly  and 
Mackintosh ;  and  it  is  owing  to  his  efibrts,  in  a 
great  degree,  that  the  severity  of  the  penal  law 
has  been  so  much  modified  that,  for  above  ten 
years,  _uo  man  has  been  executed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain save  for  willful  and  cold-blooded  murder. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  if  his  sagacious  and 
practical  mind  had  been  turned  with  equal  earn- 
estness to  the  great  questions  of  secondary  pun- 
ishments, and  the  removal  of  the  difficulties  witli 
which  the  practical  operation  of  the  only  effect- 
ual one — transportation — has  come  to  be  sur- 
rounded ! 

One  great  and  lasting  benefit  has  been  con- 
ferred by  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  his  g 
country,  which  even  the  strongest  Great  merit 
of  his  opponents  will,  at  this  dis-  of  liis  opposi- 
tance  of  time,  be  willing  to  admit.  J;'""  '"  ^^'^' 
This  was  the  glorious  stand  he  made 
against  the  flood  of  revolution  when  the  Reform 
Bill  was  under  discussion,  and  during  the  years 
which  immediately  followed  its  adoption.  That 
the  Whig  leaders  were  then  as  much  alarmed 
as  the  Conservatives  at  the  strength  of  the  pas- 
sion which  they  had  evoked  in  the  country,  is 
evident  from  Lord  Brougham's  words,  that,  in 
dissolving  Parliament  in  April,  1831,  they  felt 
as  if  they  were  spanning  a  fiery  gulf  on  a  rib  of 
steel,  and  the  undoubted  fact  that  Earl  Grey 
was  precipitated  from  power  in  183-4,  because, 
after  the  bill  was  passed,  he  set  himself  to  op- 
pose the  ulterior  designs  of  his  extreme  sup- 
porters. But  had  it  not  been  for  the  steadiness, 
courage,  and  ability  with  which,  during  those 
critical  years.  Sir  Robert  Peel  conducted  the 
Opposition,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  all 
Earl  Grey's  efforts  to  moderate  the  storm  would 
have  been  unavailing,  and  that  1832  would  have 
been  to  England  what  1789  had  been  to  France. 
It  was  owing  to  the  extreme  wisdom  and  ability 
of  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  that  the  most 
precious  of  all  objects  in  withstanding  a  move- 
ment— time — was  gained,  and  that,  before  irrev- 
ocable changes  had  been  made,  the  nation  had 
in  some  degree  recovered  from  its  delusions, 
and  the  passion  for  organic  change  had  been 
sobered  down  into  the  safer  desire  for  practical 
ameliorations.  And  though  he  failed  in  retain- 
ing power  when  it  was  conferred  upon  iiim  in 
1835,  yet  his  administration,  short  as  it  was, 
was  attended  with  the  most  im])ortant  effects  ; 
for  it  increased  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  100  to  300,  again  raised  tiie 
House  of  Lords  from  the  dust  to  its  legitimate 
functions,  and,  after  a  rude  shock,  restored  the 
constitution  in  some  degree  to  its  former  equili- 
brium. 

The  anomalies  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  political 
career  have  been  so  extraordinary, 
that  many  have  sought  an  cxplana-  Ambition 
tion  of  them  in  the  supposition  that  was  not  the 
he  was  throughout  life  actuated  by  cause  ofliia 
an  excessive  ambition,  nourished  of'priiiciple 
early  in  life  by  his  father,  who  laid 
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out  for  him  from  the  first  the  situation  of  prime 
minister,  and  increased  subsequently  by  his  ex- 
traordinary and  long-continued  sway  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  it  was,  it  is  said, 
which  led  to  his  change  of  principle :  he  could 
not  endure  the  monotony  of  a  private  station, 
and  when  no  other  means  of  grasping  or  retain- 
ing power  remained,  he  sought  to  effect  it  by  a 
sacrifice  of  consistency.  An  attentive  consider-  j 
ation  of  his  career,  however,  must  convince  every  | 
impartial  person  that  this  is  by  no  means  the 
true  solution  of  the  difficulty.  On  the  contrary, 
had  he  been  actuated  by  personal  feelings  or  ' 
political  ambition,  his  conduct  on  the  most  im- 
portant occasions  of  his  life  would  have  been 
the  reverse  of  what  it  actually  was.  Had  he 
chosen  to  bid  for  popularity,  instead  of  sacrific- 
ing it  by  opposing  Reform,  he  would  have  been 
carried  forward  to  power  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  people,  and  attained  a  position,  in  1833,  as 
commanding  as  the  great  commoner  who,  in  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  century,  supplanted 
the  effete  Whig  aristocracy.  His  matchless  skill 
in  discerning  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  observ- 
ing the  tendencies  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
told  him,  from  the  first,  that  he  was  not  paving 
but  barring  the  road  to  power,  by  his  unexpected 
conversions  in  1829  and  1846.  He  said,  with 
truth,  in  his  posthumous  memoirs,  that  if  he 
had  been  actuated  by  the  love  of  power,  not  the 
love  of  his  country,  he  would  have  either  re- 
tained the  permanent  lead  of  one  party,  by 
steadily  adhering  to  its  principles,  or  acquired 
the  direction  of  the  other,  by  frankly  adopting 
its  views,  and  not  sacrificed  both  by  a  conduct 
whicli  secured  to  him  the  confidence  of  neither. 
The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  he  was  through- 
jo  out,  and  in  all  his  changes,  actuated 

Eeal  expla-  by  a  sincere  and  disinterested  desire 
nation  of  his  for  the  good  of  his  country ;  but  that 
conduct.  Qj^g  unhappy  mistake,  into  which  he 
had  been  led,  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  by  his 
adoption  of  the  views  of  others,  rendered  him, 
on  the  most  momentous  occasions,  either  blind 
to  what  that  good  really  was,  or  timorous  in  as- 
serting his  own  views  regarding  it.  Without 
the  advantages  of  ancient  descent  or  aristocratic 
connections,  and  the  son  of  one  who  had  been 
the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  he  was  natu- 
rally inclined  to  i-egard  with  favor  that  mercan- 
tile interest  to  which  his  greatness  had  been 
owning.  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  assert,  as 
Gibbon  did  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  "his  inmost  soul 
was  tinged  with  democracy  ;"  for  no  man  was 
inspired  from  principle  with  a  more  profound 
respect  for  the  civil  institutions  of  his  country. 
But  this  was  the  con\'iction  of  reason,  it  was  not 
the  bent  of  inclination.  It  is  certain  that  from 
early  youth  he  was  inclined  to  Liberal  opinions, 
and  that  it  was  a  knowledge  of  that  which  in- 
duced his  father,  who  was  a  stanch  Tory  of  the 
old  school,  to  throw  him  so  early  into  public 
life,  in  hopes  that,  Avhen  in  harness,  he  would 
wax  warm  in  the  contest  on  his  own  side.* 


*  "  Une  anecdote  que  je  tiens  de  bonne  eource  don- 
nerait  lieu  de  pensei;  qu'il  otait,  depuis  longtemps  et  par 
nature,  place  sni'  la  pente  u  laquelle  il  coda,  quand  de 
conservateiir  obstino  il  devint  ardent  reformateur.  On 
dit  qu'en  1S09,  lorsqu'il  entra  dans  la  Cluvmbre  des  Com- 
munes, son  pere,  le  vieux  Sir  K.  Peel,  alia  trouver  Lord 
Liverpool,  et  lui  dit :  '  Mon  fils  est,  soyez-en  sur,  nn 
jeune  homme  done  de  talens  rares,  et  qui  jouera  un  role 
important.     Mais  jo  le  connais  bien  ;   au  fond,  ses  jyen- 


This  tendency,  unavoidnlle  in  one  situated  as 
he  was,  was  unfortunately  greatly  increased  by 
his  early  connection  with  the  rising  school  of 
the  political  economists,  whose  opinions  on  the 
all-important  matter  of  monetary  policv  had 
been  recorded  in  the  memorable  Bullion  Report 
of  1810.  The  leaders  of  this  school,  Mr.  Hor- 
ner and  Mr.  Ricardo,  obtained  on  these  subjects 
the  entire  direction  of  his  mind ;  and  it  is  to 
their  influence  that  the  parts  of  his  career  which 
otherwise  would  seem  inexplicable  are  chiefly 
to  be  ascribed.  For  good  or  for  evil,  they 
stamped  their  impress  upon  his  mind;  and  his 
subsequent  career  bore  indelible  marks  of  their 
influence. 

He  had  been  nominated  chairman  of  the  Bul- 
hon  Committee  of  1819  by  Lord  u. 

Liverpool,  to  form  a  check  upon  His  views  on 
the  extreme  views  of  Mr.  Ricardo  t''^  Currency. 
and  the  Economists ;  but  he  soon  was  either 
convinced  by  their  arguments,  or  fell  a  prey  to 
their  seductions.  He  disdained  lucre  for  him- 
self or  his  relations,  but  he  worshiped  it  with 
devout  devotion  for  his  country.  He  thought 
the  country  never  could  be  in  danger  when  its 
monetary  state  was  sound,  and  that  that  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  retention  of  gold  by  the 
Bank  of  England.  He  measured  the  public 
strength  by  the  number  of  sovereigns  in  its 
vaults  ;  private  influence,  in  a  great  degree,  by 
the  magnitude  of  balances  with  bankers.  In 
gold  he  saw  the  only  solid  and  imperishable 
condensation  of  wealth,  in  realized  capital  the 
only  secure  foundation  for  future  progress  or 
accumulation.  He  never  could  believe  that  the 
nation  was  other  than  prosperous  if  the  Bank 
had  fifteen  millions' worth  of  gold  in  its  coffers. 
He  deemed  every  attempt  to  create  or  augment 
wealth  hazardous  and  delusive  which  was  not 
based  upon  the  interest  of  its  moneyed  capital, 
every  measure  expedient  which  went  to  aug- 
ment the  solid  metallic  treasures  of  the  nation. 
To  that  unhappy  conviction  the  most  fatal  er- 
rors of  his  career  may  be  distinctly  traced.  He 
lived  in  the  perpetual  dread  of  the  nation  being 
broken  down,  and  public  ruin  induced,  either 
by  the  draining  away  the  gold,  which  would 
starve  industrv,  or  by  the  issue  of  assignats  to 
supply  their  place,  which  would  extinguish  cap- 
ital. The  memory  of  1825,  when  the  bullion  in 
the  Bank  was  reduced  to  a  million,  and  public 
bankrujjtcy  was  avoided  only  by  the  issue  of  two 
millions  of  old  notes;  of  the  dreary  years  from 
1838  to  1842,  when  suffering  met  him  on  every 
side,  and  the  memory  of  which,  he  himself  said, 
"would  never  be  erased  from  his  mind,"  were 
perpetually  present  to  his  recollection.  The 
cry  "To  stop  the  Duke,  go  for  gold," continual- 
ly resounded  in  his  ears. 

When  once  this  key  to  his  political  conduct  is 
seized,  it  affords  a  satisfactory  ex-  ^^ 

planation  of  his  whole  political  ca-  Explanation 
reer.  He  was  truly  and  sincerely  thus  afforded 
patriotic,  and  actuated  on  every  oc-  ofhispolitic- 
'      .        ,  '         ^,  .        ,     .  I    r-      al  career, 

casion  by  nothing  but  a  regard  for 

what   he   deemed   the   public   good;    but    he, 


chants  sont  WJiir/s;  si  nons  ne  I'engageons  pas  prompte- 
ment  dans  nos  raugs,  il  nous  6chappera.  Mette^-Ie  dan.s 
les  affaires;  il  voiis  servira  bien ;  mais  il  faut  sans  tarder 
voiis  emparerde  lui.'  Lord  Liverpool  observa  le  fils,  re- 
connut  sou  nierite,  et  puivit  le  couseil  du  pere." — Gri- 
'/.OT.  Sir  R.  Pci'U  p.  342. 
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nevertheless,  acted  on  many  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  it,  from  tlie  unhappy  dehision  under 
which  he  labored  in  regard  to  guarding  the 
treasures  of  the  Bank  of  England.  He  was 
courageous,  both  personally  and  politically,  for 
himself,  but  timorous  for  his  country.  It  is  no 
wonder  he  was  so ;  for  he  had  placed  it  on  the 
unstable  equilibrium,  and  any  considerable  con- 
cussion might  overturn  at  once  the  whole  fabric. 
His  practical  sagacity  led  him  clearly  to  see 
that  any  serious  internal  convulsion,  and  even 
the  most  inconsiderable  foreign  war,  would  lead 
to  such  a  run  on  the  Bank  as  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, iirove  fatal  to  that  establishment,  and 
with  it  entirely  unhinge  public  credit,  and  ren- 
der destitute  millions  of  starving  workmen.  It 
was  to  avert  this  catastrophe  that  all  his  meas- 
ures were  directed.  For  this  it  was  that  he 
emancipated  the  Catholics  in  1829,  to  ])ostpone 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  surrendered  Maine,  by 
the  Ashburton  capitulation,  in  1842,  to  avoid  a 
rupture  with  America,  and  abandoned  the  Corn 
Laws,  in  1846,  to  render  England  the  great  em- 
porium of  corn  throughout  the  world,  and  there- 
by prevent  the  drain  which  so  nearly  proved  fa- 
tal to  tlie  Bank  in  1839.  His  monetary  bill  of 
1844  was  intended  to  lay  speculation  in  irons, 
and  so  prevent  the  drain  upon  the  metallic 
treasures  of  the  nation,  which  indulgence  in  it 
to  excess  never  failed  to  occasion.  That  his 
a])prehensions  were  well  founded  the  event  has 
decisively  proved ;  the  only  thing  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  is  that  he  did  not  perceive  that  the  dan- 
ger was  entirely  of  his  own  creation,  by  having 
rendered  public  credit  dependent  on  the  reten- 
tion of  gold,  and  that  the  measures  he  intend- 
ed to  avert  were  the  greatest  possible  aggrava- 
tion of  the  evil. 

In  private  life  Sir  Robert's  character  was  al- 
13.  together  unexcejitionable.  Inherit- 
Hiscliarac-  ing  from  his  father,  the  first  baro- 
teriii  pii-  ^gt,  who  made  tiie  fortune,  immense 
va  e  iio.  wealth,  he  made  a  noble  use  of  it. 
Simple  and  unostentatious  in  his  habits,  his 
tastes  were  refined,  and  he  expended  lai'gely 
in  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  Avhich  elevate 
the  mind  and  purify  the  taste.  A  kind  and  af- 
fectionate husband,  a  liberal  father,  he  never  de- 
viated from  correctness  either  in  conduct  or  de- 
corum, and  his  bitterest  political  enemies  (and 
no  man  laterally  had  more)  were  unable  to  find 
one  blot  in  his  escutcheon,  so  far  as  domestic 
relations  were  concerned.  He  Avas  by  nature 
afflicted  with  a  most  violent  temper,  and  his  fits 
of  anger,  when'a  young  man,  were  so  violent 
tiiat  lie  used,  when  they  came  on,  to  shut  him- 
self up  alone  till  the  dark  fit  was  over.  By  de- 
grees, however,  he  obtained  the  mastery  of  this 
infirmity,  and  this  at  length  so  efi'ectually  that 
he  passed  with  the  world,  at  a  distance,  as  a 
man  of  a  singularly  cold  and  phlegmatic  tem- 
perament. He  had  all  the  contempt  for  rank, 
merely  as  such,  which  so  often  accompanies 
strong  intellectual  powers;  and  he  showed  this 
not  only  through  his  entire  life,  but  in  his  in- 
junctions to  his  family  after  his  death.  He  de- 
clined a  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  183.}, 
whpn  oflTered  by  William  IV. ;  he  respectfully 
refused  the  Garter  when  tendered  to  him,  in 
1846,  by  Queen  Victoria;  and  in  his  testament 
he  solemnly  enjoined  his  family  never  to  accept 
honors  for  his  services  to  his  country,  whatever  i 


they  might  do  for  their  own.  Faithful  to  his 
injunctions.  Lady  Peel,  after  his  death,  declined 
a  peerage  in  her  own  right,  pressed  upon  her  l)y 
the  Queen.  Reserved  in  his  nature,  and  un- 
communicative in  his  habits,  he  did  not  seek  to 
shine  in  general  society,  and  perhajis  was  not 
so  well  qualified  as  many  inferior  men  for  such 
displays ;  but  in  a  select  circle  of  a  few,  with 
whom  he  was  intimate,  the  conversation  of  no 
one  was  more  charming.  There  was  a  certain 
retenue,  however,  maintained  with  those  for 
whom  he  had  the  greatest  regard ;  he  did  not, 
like  Mr.  Canning,  unbosom  himself  in  the  most 
unguarded  moments ;  like  Mr.  Pitt,  i  Guizot, 
he  had  many  followers,  but  few  Sir  h.  Peel, 
friends.'*  3.'iO,351. 

The  resignation  of  Ministers  had  been  so  long 
foreseen  that  Sir  R.  Peel's  arrange-  14 
ments  were  complete  before  it  took  Formation 
place,  and  the  new  Cabinet  was  an-  of  the  new 
nounced  in  a  few  days.  It  presented  '^^""**''T- 
a  formidable  array  of  talent,  as,  in  addition  to 
neaidy  all  the  members  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's Ministry,  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James 
Gjvaham,  who  had  receded  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Whigs,  were  included  in  it.  Sir  R.  Peel, 
of  course,  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury;  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had,  at  his  desire,  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  without  any  oflice,  save  that  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, attached  to  it.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  resumed  his  seat  on  the  Woolsack.  IMr. 
Goulburn  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Sir  James  Graham  was  Home  Secretary ;  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Foreign  ;  and  Lord  Stanley, 
Colonial.  Lord  Haddington  was  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  ;  and  Lord  Ellenborongh,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  Cabinet  ex- 
hibited, upon  the  whole,  a  splendid  array  of  tal- 
ent, and,  what  was  of  more  importance  to  the 
country,  an  adequate  intermixture  of  business 
habits  and  practical  acquaintance  with  affairs  5 
although  many  doubted  whether  each  was  in 
his  proper  place,  and  whether  a  transposition 
might  not  be  made  with  benefit  to  the  public 
service.  In  particular,  Mr.  Goulburn  seemed 
hardly  adequate  to  the  arduous  duties  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer;    and  Lord  Stanley, 


*  The  following  charming  picture  of  Sir  R.  Peel  in  his 
family  circle  at  Drayton  Manor  is  from  the  hand  of  no 
common  man,  and  no  ordinary  observer:  "Dans  I'aii- 
tomue  de  1S4S,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "je  vis  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
au  sein  de  sa  famille,  et  au  milieu  de  la  population  de 
ses  terres.  Lady  Peel,  encore  belle,  passionnement  et 
modestement  devouee  a  son  mari;  une  fille  charmante, 
mariee  dcpuis  ii  un  fils  de  Lord  Camoys;  trois  des  tils 
de  Sir  Robert,  I'un  capitaine  de  raisseau,  deja  renomme 
par  le  plus  brilliant  courage;  I'autre  qui  venait  de  de- 
buter  avec  succi'S  dans  la  (Jliambre  des  Communes;  le 
troisiemc  encore  livro  ix  ses  etudes.  Sur  les  domaines, 
de  nombreux  et  heureux  fermicrs,  parml  lesquels  un  des 
freres  de  Sir  Robert,  que  avait  prefere  la  vie  agricole  a 
toute  autre  carriere;  de  grands  travaux  d'araelioratiou 
rurale,  surtout  de  drainage,  que  Sir  Robert  suivait  de 
pres,  et  nous  deinontrait  avec  une  connaissancc  precise 
des  details.  Belle  existence  domestiqun,  grande,  sim- 
ple, bien  ordonno  avec  largeur;  dans  i'interieur  de  la 
maison  une  gravite  affectueuse,  nioins  aniraee,  moins  ex- 
pansive, moins  douce  que  ne  le  desirent  et  lie  le  corn- 
portent  nos  moeurs;  les  souvenirs  politiques  cousaoros 
par  une  galerie  des  portraits,  la  plupart  conteniporains, 
soit  les  collegues  de  Sir  Robert  dans  le  Gouvcrneuunit, 
soit  les  hommes  distingues  avec  lesquels  il  avait  eu  des 
relations.  Ilors  de  la  maison,  entre  le  proprietaire  et  la 
population  environnante,  une  grande  distance,  marquee 
dans  les  manieres,  nuiis  coniblee  par  des  rapports  fre- 
quents, pleins  d'equito  et  de  bienveillance  de  la  part  ilo 
supiriour,  sans  apparenco  d'envie  ni  de  scrvilito  chez  les 
infcrieur.s," — Guizot,  Sir  R.  Peel,  p.  317-318. 
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notwithstanding  his  great  abilities,  was  not  pe- 
culiai-Iy  versed  in  colonial  affairs  ;  but  so  great 
was  the  ascendency  of  Sir  R.  Teel  over  his  col- 
leagues, that  it  was  trusted  his  master  mind 
would  pervade  every  department.  No  difficulty 
was  now  experienced  with  the  Ladies  of  the 
Household.  The  Queen,  yielding  to  her  own 
matured  sense  and  the  necessities  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  parted  in  silence  and  sorrow 
from  her  old  and  confidential  friends ;  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  as  Mis- 
tress of  the  Robes  led  to  the  pleasing  hope  that 
they  might  be  succeeded  by  others  not  less  trust- 
worthy and  acceptable  to  her  Majesty.  The  new 
Ministers,  especially  the  DukeofWel- 
1841,"l99f"  liiigton  and  Sir  R.  Peel,  were  loudly 
2t)0;'Marti-  cheered  when  they  drove  up  to  the 
neau.  ii.  palace  to  kiss  hands  on  their  appoint- 
4iS,  479.  inent  to  their  respective  offices.'* 
If  the  new  Ministry  were  strong  in  their  tal- 
•[5  ents,  their  aristocratic  connections, 

Immense  dif-  ^nd  the  popular  favor  they  enjoy- 
ficuUiesoftlie  ed,  they  had  need  of  all  their  ad- 
countryinfor-  vantages:  for  never  did  men  ad- 
eign  affairs.  .  j-ai      t,. 

venture  upon  a  more  difficult  un- 
dertaking, nor  a  more  arduous  task  await  anv 


*    CaUIXET  A>T>   other  AprOINTMENTS. 

Cabinet. 
Duke  of 'Wellington. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury Sir  R.  Peel. 

Lord  Chancellor Lord  Lyndhurst. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. . .  .Mr.  Goulburn. 

President  of  the  Council Lord  "Wharncliffe. 

Privy  Seal Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Home  Secretary Sir  James  Graham. 

Foreign  Secretary Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

Colonial  Secretary Lord  Stanley. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  . .  .  .Lord  Haddington. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Con- J  ^ord  EUenborough. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. Earl  of  Ripon. 

Secretary  at  War Sir  H.  Hardinge. 

Treasurer  of  the  Navy Sir  E.  Knatchbull. 

Hot  in  the  Cabinet. 

Postmaster-General Lord  Lowther. 

Chancellor  of   the   Duchy  of  >  j^ord  G.  Somerset. 

Lancaster ) 

Woods  and  Forests Earl  of  Lincoln. 

Master-General  of  the  Ordnance. Sir  G.  Murray. 

Master  of  the  Mint AV.  E.  Gladstone. 

Secretary  to  the  Admiralty Hon.  Sidney  Herbert. 

Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Treas-  (Sir  G.  Clerk. 

nry ( Sir  T.  Freemantle. 

Secretaries   of   the   Board   of  JHon.  W.  Baring. 

Control I  J.  E.  Tennant. 

Home  Under-Secretary C.  M.  Sutton. 

Foreign  Under-Secretary Lord  Canning. 

Colonial  Under-Secretary G.  W.  Hope. 

f  Alexander  Pringle^ 

Lords  of  the  Treasury J  "' Yo^nng^' 

tj.  Milnes  Gaskill. 
[Sir  W.  Gage. 

Lords  of  the  Admiralty \  Ir'L^V.^'irirr.v^nn 

■'  I  Hon.  Captain  Gordon. 

l^Hon.  H.  L.  Corry. 

Store-Keeper  of  the  Ordnance. .  .J.  R.  Bonham. 

Clerk  of  the  Ordnance Captain  Boldero. 

Surveyor-General  of  the  Ord-)  (,„,       j  j„„^t,j^„  pgei. 

nance J 

Attorney-General Sir  F.  Pollock. 

Solicitor-General Sir  \V.  FoUett. 

Judge- Ad vocate Dr.  Nichol. 

Governor-General  of  Canada. . .  .Sir  C.  Bagot. 

Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland Sir  W.  Rae. 

Solicitor-General D.  M'Xeill. 

Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland Earl  Do  Grey. 

Lord-Chancellor Sir  E.  Sugden. 

Chief-Secretary Lord  Elliot. 

Attorney-General Mr.  Blackburn. 

Solicitor-General -.Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson. 

—Ann.  Reij.,  1S41,  p.  199,  200. 


government.  It  was  difficult  to  say  whether 
without  or  within  the  prospects  of  the  country 
wei'e  most  gloomy — whether  foreign  or  domes- 
tic afl^'airs  called  most  loudly  for  immediate  at- 
tention. The  aspect  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  threatening  in  the  extreme.  Russia,  which 
by  the  treaty  of  13th  March,  1841,  had  acquired 
the  absolute  command  of  Turkey,  by  the  ships 
of  all  other  nations  being  excluded  from  the 
Black  Sea,  had  come  to  the  very  verge  of  a  war 
with  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  the  siege 
of  Herat  and  the  struggle  for  the  central  mount- 
ains of  Afghanistan.  France,  whose  alliance 
with  England  had  for  the  last  ten  years  mainly 
contributed  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  had  been 
alienated  beyond  redemption  by  the  settlement 
of  the  Eastern  Question  without  her  interven- 
tion, and  the  defiance  to  her  arms  by  the  bom- 
bardment of  Beyrout  and  Acre.  Upon  Spain, 
distracted  by  a  savage  and  relentless  civil  Avar 
but  recently  extinguished,  no  reliance  whatever 
could  be  placed;  and  the  Liberal  government 
of  Portugal  was  only  upheld  by  the  constant 
presence  of  a  British  fleet  in  the  Tagus.  Aus- 
tria, though  united  with  England  on  the  East- 
ern Question,  and  a  party  to  the  attack  on  Acre, 
was  too  nervous  about  the  popular  tendencies  of 
the  British  government,  and  the  frightful  civil 
war  it  had  kept  alive  in  the  Peninsula,  not  to 
keep  aloof  on  questions  of  general  politics. 
The  rebellion  in  Canada  had  been  only  recent- 
ly suppressed,  and  a  large  force  was  still  re- 
quired to  restrain  its  angry  spirits ;  the  West 
India  colonies,  steeped  in  ruin  from  the  effects 
of  negro  emancipation,  were  only  restrained  by 
absolute  impotence  from  breaking  into  open  re- 
volt ;  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  threatened 
by  the  ceaseless  hostility  of  the  Caffres,  and  al- 
most stripped  of  the  doubtful  support  of  the 
Boors  ;  and  India,  involved  in  a  perilous  distant 
warfare  in  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan,  was 
on  the  verge  of  the  greatest  military  disaster  re- 
corded in  British  annals.  To  complete  the 
whole,  England  had  got  involved  in  a  serious 
war  with  the  Chinese  Empire,  carried  on  at  an 
immense  distance  and  at  an  enormous  expense, 
in  which  ultimate  success  was  doubtful  and  pres- 
ent cost  certain,  and  which,  in  the  most  favor- 
able view,  promised  no  successful  results  but  at 
a  vast  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure. 

Fearfully  as  the  horizon  was  overcast  in  ev- 
ery direction  in  external  relations,  ^q 
the  prospect  was  still  more  alarming  still  d'ark- 
in  internal  affairs;  and  in  truth  it  er  prospect 
was  the  national  weakness  at*home  in'|;i'ernal 
which  rendered  so  formidable  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  State  abroad. 
Five  bad  seasons  in  succession  had  nearly 
doubled  the  price  of  food,  and  augmented  im- 
mensely the  annual  importation  from  abroad. 
The  price  of  wheat  during  the  whole  year  had 
been  above  62s.,  in  September  it  was  72s.,  the 
quarter;  and  this  high  rate  had  been  maintain- 
ed for  five  years — a  woeful  change  for  the  work- 
ing classes  from  39s.  to  40s.,  at  which  it  had 
stood  before  the  commencement  of  this  disas- 
trous epoch.  The  pressure  of  high  prices  was 
not  alleviated  to  the  manufacturing  classes  Jjy 
proportionally  high  wages  ;  on  the  contrary,  this 
period  of  distress  had  this  ])eculiar  and  unprec- 
edented feature,  that  high  prices  of  provisions 
of  all  sorts  were  accompanied  by  ruinously  low 
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wages,  especially  in  eveiy  branch  of  manufac- 
turing   industry.      Power -loom    weavers    and 
coombers,  who  ten  years  before  had  been  mak- 
ing 18s.  a  week,  could  now  only  make  Us.,  and 
that  by  the  most  exhausting  and  incessant  toil. 
Colliers  and  iron-miners,  who  four  years  before 
had  earned  5s.  a  day,  were  now  at  2s.  Gd.,  while 
wheat  was  nearly  doubled  in  price ;  and  weavers 
by  the  hand-loom  could  with  difficulty  make  '3d. 
a  day.     A  hopeless  paralysis  seemed  to  have 
fallen  upon  the  enterprise  and  activity  of  the 
country ;  the  depression  was  universal  and  ex- 
treme, and  continued  without  abatement  during 
the  whole  of  1842  and  the  first  half  of  1843. 
The  winters  1841-2  and  1842-3  were  the  most 
melancholy  ever  known  in  English  history ;  and 
the  only  comforting  feature  in  the  case  was  the 
noble  patience  and  resignation  with  which  their 
suft'erings  were  borne  by  the  poor.     Yet  such 
was  their  intensity  that  the  only  surprising  thing 
is  how  a  great  proportion  of  them  contrived  to 
prolong  existence  at  all  during  such  a  terrible 
and  protracted  period  of  suffering.     The  dis- 
tress was  so  universal  that  it  had  ceased  to  be 
matter  of  dispute ;  the  deplorable  fact  was  felt 
and  lamented  in  silence.     In  proroguing  Par- 
liament, after  a  short  session  of  a  few  weeks, 
subsequent  to  Sir  R.  Peel's  accession  to  power, 
the  Royal  Commission  said :  "Her  Majesty  has 
commanded  us  to  express  her  deep  concern  for 
the  distress  which  has  prevailed  for  a  consider- 
able period  in  some  of  the  principal  manufac- 
1  A^nn_  pe".      tiii-ing  districts,  and  to  assure  you 
1841,  22J;°       that  you  may  rely  upon  her  cordial 

¥:.^^'^  }}'  ^^^'    concurrence  in  all  measures  whicli, 
520;   Double-      r..  .  •  i        .^-  i 

day,  ii.  329       alter  mature  consideration,  may  be 

331-  Persoual  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
knowledge.       that  distress." 

This  universal  commercial  and  manufacturing 
-jj  suffering  produced  the  results  that 

Statistical  might  have  been  expected  on  the 
details prov-  revenue,  trade,  and  resources  of  the 
ing  the  dis-  country.  The  national  income  sunk 
£1,200,000  from  1841  to  1842  ;  while 
the  current  expenses  were  simultaneously  in- 
creased by  a  similar  amount,  leaving  a  defi- 
ciency of  £2,500,000,  which  had  to  be  made  up 
by  loan.*  The  exports  and  imports  of  the  na- 
tion exhibited  a  similar  and  still  more  alarming 
change  :t  the  former  had  sunk  from  £53,000,000 
in  1839  to  £47,000,000  in  1842;  the  latter  in- 
creased from  £62,000,000  in  1839  to  £70,000,000 
in  1843  ;  the  large  balance,  of  course,  having  to 
be  paid  in  gold  or  silver,  to  the  entire  destruc- 
tion, under  the'existing  monetary  system,  of  all 
credit  and  commercial  industry  in  the  country. 


* 

Income  and 

EXPENDITD"!!. 

■5. 

Vea.. 

Income. 

Kxpenditure 

besides 
Public  Debt. 

Interest 

of 

Debt. 

1840 

1841 

1842 

i;4T,5GT,.565 

4>,084,3G0 
4(3,96.'3,(;;il 

i;i'J,7T:),818 
20,T35,.e>84 
2!,517,r:49 

i;2y,3Si,7i8 

29,490,145 
29,428,120 

— I'OETER's  Proyress  of  the  Sation^  475,  3d  edit. 

t  IjXpoets  and  Impoets  of  Gbeat  Britain  and  Iee- 

LASD. 


Years. 


lS3i)  .  . 
1S40  . . 
1841  . . 
1842.. 
1S43  . . 


Exi>ort3. 
Dcchired  Vnlae. 


t.h:;,23o,580 
51,400,430 
51,634,623 
47,381,623 

52,'i78,449 


.— roBTEE,  356,  3d  edit. 


Imports. 
Official  Valu 


£62,094,1)110 

6T,432,'.'64 
64,377,962 
65,204,729 
70,003,353 


Differeoce. 


i;8,T7o,420 
16,026,.S34 
1.3,743,330 
17,813,706 
17,811,904 


It  was  easy  to  see  to  what  this  large  and  in- 
creasing balance  of  imports  over  exjiorts  was 
owing.  It  arose  from  the  great  importation  of 
grain  during  these  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  unfavorable  harvests  and  high  prices, 
which  had  swelled  from  nothing  at  all  in  1835 
and  1830  to  3,000,000  quarters  in  1842.  This 
great  import  of  grain  cost  the  nation,  almost  all 
in  gold  and  silver — wheat  being  on  an  average 
at  64s.— no  less  than  £10,000,000  sterling  in  one 
year.*  This  state  of  things  was  sufficiently  ca- 
lamitous in  itself;  but  when  its  eftect  upon  the 
currency,  and  through  it  on  the  whole  credit 
and  industry  of  the  country,  is  taken  into  view, 
the  eflf'ect  became  beyond  measure  disastrous. 
The  gold  and  silver  held  by  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland, which  in  1838  had  been  above £10,000,000, 
had  sunk  on  15th  October,  1839,  to  £2,545,000, 
and  even  in  February,  1842,  had  only  risen  to 
£5,600,000;  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
which,  the  notes  of  the  Bank  in  circulation, 
which  in  1818  had  been  £27,771,000,  with  a 
population  little  more  than  half,  and  transac- 
tions not  a  third  of  the  present,  and  in  1835  and 
1836  had  been  £19,147,000  and  £18,154,000 
respectively,  had  sunk  at  the  first  period  to 
£16,732,000,  and  at  the  second  to  £17,500,000. 
Whoever  will  consider  these  figures  with  atten- 
tion will  at  once  perceive  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  universal  distress,  and  how,  under  the 
existing  monetary  system,  five  bad  seasons  in 
succession  had  come  to  tell  with  decisive  and 
ruinous  eftect  upon  the  whole  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country.  Nor 
will  it  appear  surprising  that,  in  En-  i  xooke  on 
gland  and  Wales  alone,  the  paupers  Prices,  ii. 
had  risen  in  the  latter  year  to  ?^*';„'i'-,^^' 
1,427,000,  of  whom  85,000  were  able-  poiter  gi,' 
bodied,  being  about  one  eleventh  of  14«,  350, 
the  entire  population.'!  ^^'^• 


*  Impoets  of  Wheat  into  Geeat  Beitain  feom  foe- 
eiqn  Counteieb. 


1834 

1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 


Quarters. 


64,053 

28,483 

24,826 

244,087 

1,554,462 


Quarter. 


39'  8 
35  3 
57  9 
55  10 
04    7 


1839 
1S40 
1841 
1842 


Quarters. 


2,590,734 
2,389,732 
2,619,702 
2,977,302 


70  6 

65  4 

64  4 

57  3 


— Foeter,  140 ;  TooKE  On  Prices,  iL  890,  and  iii.  413. 
t  Pattpeks  believed  in  Kngi.and  and  Wales. 

,,  „  Of  whom 

Years.  Paupers.  Able-bodied. 

1840 1,199,529 


1841 I,2r9,048 

1842 1,427,187  85,171 

1843 1,539,490  99,196 

— POETEE,  p.  94. 

The  following  official  table  exhibits  a  melancholy  pic- 
ture of  the  effect  of  this  long-continued  distress  upon  the 
duration  and  chances  of  life,  e.'^pecially  in  manufacturing 
and  mining  districts,  where  tlie  chances  of  life  are,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  so  precarious: 

Died  out  of  10,000  Peesons 
Died 

under  i 

Rutlandshire  ...  2^65 

London 3805 

Bradford 4G8T 

Macclesfield  ....  4462 

Wigan 4790 

Preston 4947 

%'B  ■{  Bury ; .  4864 

=  .2      Stockport 4879 

iQ      Bolton 4939 

•^         Leeds 5286 

lllolbeck 5090 


esons 

BOKN   IN- 

— 

Died 

Died 

Lived 

nder  20 

under  40. 

above  40 

3756 

5031 

4B69 

4580 

6111 

3869 

5896 

7001 

2939 

5889 

7300 

2700 

5911 

7117 

2833 

60S3 

7462 

2538 

6017 

7319 

2601 

6005 

7;;67 

2633 

6113 

74.59 

2541 

6213 

7441 

26.59 

6133 

7337 

2663 
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When  such  was  the  state  of  the  conntry,  it 
18.  was  next  to  impossible  to  see  where 

Immense  dif-  an  increase  of  revenue  was  to  be 
Acuities  in  looked  for,  or  even  the  existing  an- 
f.om  the'inad-  ""al  deficit  of  £2,500,000  to  h& 
equate  nation-  filled  Up.  Yet  was  it  absolute])' 
al  armaments,  necessaiy  to  make  a  great  efi^ort  in 
finance,  and  that  without  delay,  for  this  deficit, 
large  as  it  was,  promised  to  be  doubled  in  the 
ensuing  year  by  the  enormous  expenses  of  the 
Afghanistan  expedition,  which  had  already  cost 
£10,000,000,  and  left  a  deficit  of  £2.500,000  on 
the  Indian  revenue,  which  could  only  be  made 
up  from  the  exchequer  of  Great  Britain.  Add 
to  this,  that  not  only  had  France  been  irritated 
in  the  highest  degree  by  the  course  pursued  by 
England  in  the  Levant,  but  a  new  cause  of  dis- 
cord, to  be  immediately  noticed,  had  sprung  up 
about  Otaheite  and  its  sable  queen,  Pomare, 
which  threatened  still  farther  to  embroil  the 
two  nations.  Incessant  demands  wei-e  daily 
made  on  the  government  for  additional  troops, 
both  from  the"  colonies  and  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Great  Britain ;  but  yet  the  national 
forces  were  only  92,000,  exclusive  of  India,  of 
whom  more  than  one  half  were  absorbed  by  the 
colonies.  And  as  the  disturbed  state  of  Ireland 
required  more  than  one  half  of  the  45,000  left 
in  the  British  Islands  to  be  permanently  sta- 
tioned in  that  country,  the  force  in  England 
was  so  much  reduced  that  we  have  the  author- 
ity of  the  late  Lord  Hardinge  for  the  assertion 
that,  when"  he  came  into  office  in  1841,  if  an  in- 
vasion from  France  had  taken  place,  he  could 
not  have  collected,  after  garrisoning  the  sea 
fortresses,  more  than  10,000  men  and  42  guns 
to  defend  London,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
latter  were  so  crazy  that,  if  taken  into  a  wet 
clay  field,  they  would  have  gone  to  pieces.* 
At' this  period  Louis  Philippe  had  300,000  reg- 
ular soldiers  disposable  in  France  ;  and  while 
England  had  only  ten  ships  of  the  line  afloat 
in  the  ^Mediterranean,  France  had  seventeen. 
As  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  this 
-ig  long-continued  and  poignant  suft'er- 

Great  dis-  ing  produced  at  length  serious  dis- 
tress in  the  turbances,  which  broke  out  in  the 
manufactur-  manufacturing  districts.  Indeed, 
mg  districts,  ^j^^  amount  of  distress  ascertained 
to  exist  by  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  appointed 
by  the  JNIinistry  in  the  autumn  of  1841  was  such, 
that  the  only  surprising  thing  M-as  how  a  uni- 
versal disruption  of  society  did  not  take  place. 
In  Carlisle  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  were 
found  to  be  in  a  state  bordering  on  starvation. 
In  Stockport  above  half  the  master-spinners  had 
failed,  3000  houses  were  shut  up  and  uninhab- 
ited, and  5000  ])ersons  were  walking  the  streets 
in  a  state  of  idleness.  At  Leeds  the  heap  of 
stones  broken  by  the  paupers  had  swelled  to 
150,000  tons,  when  all  the  workmen  employed 
on  it  were  taken  into  the  work-house.  In  Man- 
chester the  sale  of  new  clothes  for  the  poorer 


The  immense  proportion  of  deaths  in  the  manufactur- 
ing districts  under  five  years  of  age,  being  from  47  to  51 
per  cent,  in  them  all,  and  about  double  of  those  in  the 
rural  under  the  same  age,  is  particularly  remarkable,  and 
apparentlv  points  to  some  fixed  law  of  nature. — See  the 
Table  in  Pari.  Deb.^  lix.  6ST,  Sept.  28,  1841;  and  Dou- 
BLEDAT,  ii.  330. 

*  Tlie  Author  had  this  from  Lord  Hardinge's  own  lips, 
and  he  made  the  same  statement  afterward  in  Parlia- 
ment. 


classes   had   almost   entirely  ceased ;    nothing 

could  find  a  market  among  them  but  shirts, 

and  patches  to  mend  tlie  old  garments.     The 

condition  of  the  shop-keepers,  especially  of  the 

humbler   class,  was   scarcely    less    distressing, 

while  poor-rates  were  daily  increasing  beyond 

all  precedent ;  their  trade  had  sunk  to  a  third, 

often  not  more  than  a  tenth,  of  what  it  had 

been   five   yeai-s   before.      In   Dorsetshire  the 

wages  of  an  able-bodied  laborer  were  only  4s. 

a  week,  and  the  best  could  not  earn  more  than 

6s.,  and    this  with  wheat  at  70s.  the  quarter. 

In  a  word,  the  condition  of  the  laboring  poor 

in   all  the  manufacturing  districts  ,  „      .  ^ 

,      ,         .  ,  ,        '^ ,  .1  Spectator, 

was  such  that  it  could  not  by  possi-  1842,  27  C3, 

bility  become  worse  without  multi-  337,630,637; 
tudes  being  swept  by  absolute  fam-  Mart.  ii.  520, 
ine  into  an  untimely  grave.' 

With  all  the  magnanimous  patience  and  long- 
suffering  of  the  working-classes,  it  go 
could  not  be  expected  that  this  uni-  Serious  riots 
versal  distress  in  the  manufactur-  in  England 
ing  districts  could  continue  for  any  i'i,'^"''"™''* 
great  length  of  time  without  pro- 
ducing acts  of  insubordination  and  violence ; 
and,  owing  to  the  small  military  force  in  the 
country,  they  were  of  such  a  kind  as  to  excite 
the  most  serious  apprehension  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  pitmen  in  the  coal  districts,  and 
the  miners  in  the  iron,  were  particularly  riot- 
ous ;  for  their  wages,  though  much  reduced, 
were  not  so  low  as  to  preclude  effort,  and  they 
fell  under  the  guidance  of  delegates  and  itiner- 
ant orators,  who  arrayed  them  in  trades-unions, 
the  usual  sad  termination  at  this  period  of  gen- 
eral distress,  in  order,  by  force  and  violence,  to 
arrest  the  fall  of  wages.  At  Dudley,  Stour- 
bridge, Merthyr-Tydvil,  and  several  other  places 
in  South  Wales,  there  were  serious  riots,  I'e- 
quiring  the  interposition  of  the  military.  In 
the  Potteries  a  body  of  six  thousand  men  col- 
lected together,  and  kept  Staftbrdshire  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  anxiety  and  alarm.  In  Man- 
chester and  its  vicinity  the  influx  of  rioters  be- 
came so  great  in  August,  1842,  that  it  evident- 
ly proceeded  from  some  common  design ;  and 
the  whole  troops  which  London  could  spare,  in- 
cluding a  regiment  of  the  Guards,  were  dis- 
patched, at  two  hours'  notice,  by  railway  to  the 
scene  of  danger.  Even  after  their  arrival,  the 
foi'ces  of  the  insurgents  were  so  large  that  it 
appeared  at  one  time  as  if  the  whole  of  Lan- 
cashire was  in  their  possession.  Mills  were 
stopped,  machinery  destroyed,  windows  smash- 
ed, and  threatening  letters  sent  in  every  direc- 
tion. Three  rioters  were  shot  dead  by  the  mil- 
itary at  Barslem,  and  several  wounded.  Lady 
Peel  received  an  anonymous  letter  which  inti- 
mated that  on  a  certain  night  Sir  Robert's  splen- 
did seat,  Drayton  Manor,  would  be  burned  down. 
She  had  the  courage  to  remain  after  procuring 
a  guard,  and  the  threatened  attack  was  not 
made.  It  was  fully  ascertained  that  these  vio- 
lent acts  were  organized  and  directed  by  the 
Chartist  leaders ;  and  a  sense  of  2  Morning 
this,  joined  to  the  presence  of  a  Post,  Aug. 
large  military  force  collected  from  tnr^iWl'^SOO*^ 
all  quarters  in  the  district,  at  -^.i^y^^  ii.'5'22,' 
length  restored  a  forced  tranquil-  523;  Morning 
jj(.y°'  Chron.  1842. 

In  Scotland  matters  assumed  a  still  more  for- 
midable aspect ;    for  the  people  there,  slow  to 
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move,  and  not  readily  excited,  are  tenacious  of 
„^  purpose,  and,  when  once  fairly  rous- 

Still  I'noi-c  ed,  are  capable  of  the  most  desperate 
serious  riots  acts.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
a'  ^'^'i'' w"^'  tli^ti'css  which  so  paralyzes  the  mind 
Aug.  3- ..  ^^  j.^  render  disturbance  impossible  ; 
there  is  another  which  inflames  it.  Paisley, 
in  Renfrewshire,  in  August,  1842,  had  attained 
the  former  stage ;  for  there  were  seventeen 
thousand  persons  out  of  employment,  or  work- 
ing for  2hd.  a  day;  and  so  sunk  were  their 
spirits,  that  they  remained  quiet,  and  even  re- 
cruiting for  the"  army  had  ceased.  In  Lanark- 
shire tlie  case  was  "different;  the  colliers'  and 
iron-miners'  wages  had  sunk  from  5s.  to  2.s.  9c/. 
or  2a-.  0<i.  a  day ;  but  even  the  reduced  sum  was 
capable  not  oiily  of  supporting  life,  but  main- 
taining vigor.  The  consequence  was,  that  a 
great  strike  took  place  of  the  colliers  and  iron- 
miners  in  that  county,  in  the  lirst  week  of  Au- 
gust, 1842,  for  an  advance  of  wages,  which  soon 
came  to  embrace  fifteen  thousand  pei-sons.  The 
men  on  strike  openly  declared  that  they  were 
not  going  to  starve  when  the  land  was  covered 
with  food;  that  there  were  potatoes  enough  in 
the  fields,  and  corn  in  the  barn-yards ;  and 
that  they  would  help  themselves.  They  were  as 
good  as  their  word.  Dividing  themselves  into 
detachments  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  each,  armed  with  muskets  and  clubs,  they 
entei-ed  at  night  into  all  the  most  tempting  fields 
of  potatoes  or  barn-yards  of  corn,  and  forcibly 
carried  off  the  produce  before  the  eyes  of  the 
trembling  proprietors.  So  general  did  this  spe- 
cies of  de])redation  become,  that  every  field  or 
yard  where  provisions  were  to  be  found,  in  tlie 
minei-al  districts  of  the  country,  required  to  be 
guarded  at  night  by  armed  men,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  worst-ordered  parts  of  the  East ;  and  the 
whole  night  long  a  continued  roll  of  fire-arms 
was  to  be  h.eard  in  these  districts,  jn-oceeding 
eiflier  from  the  guards  firing  to  intimidate  the 
depredators,  or  the  latter  to  enforce  their  iniq- 
uitous designs.  To  complete  the  public  danger, 
the  only  regular  regiment  in  the  country  was 
drawn  away,  at  the  very  worst  of  the  disturb- 
ance, to  form  an  escort  for  the  Queen  in  her 
progress  from  Dundee  to  Blair-AthoU,  where 
her  Majesty  was  to  pass  the  autumn ;  and  the 
barracks  in  Glasgow,  containing  a  considera- 
ble depot  of  arms,  were  left  under  the  charge 
of  a  dismounted  body  of  eighteen  in- 
kMwleto  '^■'^^'^  troopers,  of  whom  only  Jive  were 
fit  for  duty.' 
The  great  thing,  in  the  first  instance,  was  to 
02.  prevent  this  extraordinary  state  of 

Measures  of  things  from  coming  to  the  knowl- 
repression  edge  of  the  insurgents  in  the  mining 
^  ""-^  "^  ■  districts,  who  would  instantly  have 
taken  advantage  of  it.  For  this  purpose  orders 
were  given  to  have  the  barrack-gates  open,  and 
to  parade  the  few  invalids  in  an  ostentatious 
manner  during  the  day  in  the  yard,  but  to  have 
every  thing  ready  to  repel  an  assault  at  night. 
By  these  means  the  absence  of  tlie  main  body 
was  never  discovered  till  after  they  had  return- 
ed ;  but  even  when  they  had  done  so,  and  a  few 
troops  of  horse  and  companies  of  infantry  were 
stationed  in  the  disturbed  mineral  districts,  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  know  how  to  make  head 
against  the  systematic  depredation  which,  over 
a  space  of  fifteen  miles  square,  was  going  for- 


ward. So  i)erfect  was  the  system  of  espionage 
established,  that  wherever  the  military  went  with 
any  of  tiie  county  magistrates  during  the  night 
every  thing  was  quiet,  and  not  a  vestige  of  dis-  ' 
order  was  to  be  seen ;  but  meanwhile  the  dis- 
tant report  of  fire-arms,  which  lasted  as  long  as 
it  was  dark,  proved  that  it  had  commenced  or 
was  apprehended  in  other  quarters  where  there 
were  no  means  of  resistance ;  and  reports  of 
half  a  dozen  burglaries  or  forcible  invasion  of 
fields  were  received  next  morning.  At  length 
it  was  stopped  in  a  very  singular  way.  The 
sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  issued  a  proclamation,  rec- 
ommending no  resistance  to  the  bodies  of  armed 
men  which  invaded  the  farmers'  jn-emises,  but 
enjoining  the  people  to  watch  the  retiring  body 
at  a  distance,  and  send  information  to  him  of  the 
place  they  had  gone  to  with  their  si)oil ;  and 
next  night  he  surrounded  the  village  with  a  troop 
of  yeomanry,  who  turned  out  with  the  greatest 
alacrity  on  the  occasion,  searched  every  house, 
and  carried  off  all  the  men  of  those 
houses  in  which  suspected  articles  kno'^'lcd^e 
were  found,  for  judicial  examination.' 

This  system,  vigorously  applied  in  several  in- 
stances, let  the  insurgents  see  they  23 
might  lose  more  than  they  gained  Tlieir  effects, 
bv  their  nocturnal  depredations,  •'"■'"l  results  of 
and  they  generally  ceased.  But  "'e^'^ke. 
the  colliers  continued  the  strike  with  dogged 
resolution  the  whole  winter,  and  it  terminated 
only  in  March,  1843,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and 
when  the  men  were  compelled  to  accept  lower 
wages  than  their  employers  had  originally  of- 
fered. This  strike  lasted  seven  months,  ke])t  at 
least  fifty  thousand  persons  all  that  time  in  a 
state  of  privation  of  the  severest  kind,  doubled, 
while  it  lasted,  the  price  of  coal,  and  cost  the  na- 
tion at  least  £G00,000.  Such  was  the  exasper- 
ation of  the  miners  during  its  continuance,  that 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  military  had  been 
imprudently  withdrawn  from  Airdrie,  the  ,-.  „ 
centre  of  the  mining  district,  by  the  au- 
thorities, a  mob  of  three  thousand  persons  got 
up  in  an  hour,  shut  up  the  police,  twenty  in 
number,  in  a  house,  and  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ing; and  it  was  only  from  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstance of  the  hay  ignited  and  thrust  in  to 
the  aid  of  tlie  conflagration  being  damp,  from 
the  first  shower  which  had  fallen  for  two  months, 
that  the  whole  police,  with  five  pris-  _^ 
oners  whom  they  had  in  custody,  were  knowledge. 
not  burned  alive.'* 

This  universal  distress  in  the  manufacturing 
and  mining  districts  comi)licatcd  in  „. 

a  very  serious  degree  Sir  R.  l^eel's  .skiiiful  uee 
position,   and   may  be    regarded    as  m;ule  of 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  split  tl'cse  cir- 

,  .  1  1  •   I  iv        cumstanccs. 

in   his   ])arty  which   so    soon    after 

took  place.  Tlie  Anti-Corn-Law  League  made 
a  skillful  use  of  the  general  suffering,  and  turned 
it  to  admirable  account  in  their  assault  on  the 
ancient  protective  system  of  the  country.  They 
Constantly  held  it  forth  as  having  arisen  entirely 
from  the  monopoly  of  agricultural  produce  which 
the  landlords  enjoyed,  which  prevented  other 
nations  from  being  enriched  by  the  sale  to  us 
of  their  grain,  and  thereby  disabled  them  from 

*  The  Author,  suddenly  sent  for  in  the  niglit,  arrived 
with  the  military  at  two  in  the  morning,  and  arrested 
the  delinquent  leaders,  who  were  transported  at  the  next 
Assizes. 
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purchasing  in  return  any  considerable  amount 
of  our  raaimfactures.  In  proof  of  this,  they  tri- 
umphantly referred  to  the  opposite  condition  of 
■  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  in 
the  country,  the  former  of  which  was  involved 
in  universal  and  deep  distress,  while  the  latter 
was  enjoying  comparative  aliluence,  with  prod- 
1  jjj^j-t  ji_  uce  of  all  kinds  at  nearly  double  the 
529,  530;  '  price  they  had  brought  some  years  be- 
Ann.  Reg.  fore.  ^  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
'  "'  argument  and  reference  were  plausi- 
ble in  the  highest  degree,  insomuch  that  not  only 
the  ignoi'ant  multitude,  who  were  actuated  mere- 
ly by  a  sense  of  suffering,  but  many  sensible  and 
thoughtful  persons,  began  to  embrace  the  opin- 
ion tliat  the  real  cause  of  the  long-continued 
commercial  distress  had  at  last  been  discovered, 
and  that  there  was  no  chance  of  its  being  re- 
moved until  an  entire  freedom  in  the  commerce 
of  grain  was  established. 

The  anti-Corn-Law  orators  used  arguments 
25  directly  opposite  to  each  other,  ac- 

Opposit'e  ar-  cording  as  they  addressed  agricul- 
gunients  ad-  tural  or  manufacturing  assemblages  ; 
ducedbythe  ^^j^  y^^^  strange  to  say,  they  were 
Law  League  I'Cfidily  listened  to  by  both  those  op- 
and  real  posite  pai'ties.  To  the  master  man- 
causes  of  the  ufacturers  they  held  forth  that  the 
reduction  which  Free  Trade  would 
immediately  make  in  the  price  of  grain  would 
necessarily  draw  after  it  a  corresponding  fall 
in  the  wages  of  labor,  and  thus  enable  them  to 
regain  the  foreign  markets  which  had  of  late 
been  visibly  slipping  from  their  hands.  The 
master  manufacturers  all  believed  this,  and  it 
was  this  conviction  which  rendered  them  such 
strenuous  supporters  of  the  anti-Corn-Law  agi- 
tation. To  the  operative  workmen  they  af- 
firmed that  the  stimulus  the  change  would  give 
to  trade  would  be  such  as  to  cause  their  wages 
to  rise  instead  of  falling  with  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  provisions,  and  that  by  supporting  the 
League  they  would  realize  what  had  been  prom- 
ised them  by  the  Keform  Bill,  but  never  yet  ob- 
tained— namely,  a  duplication  of  wages  and 
halving  of  the  cost  of  food.  To  the  landlords 
and  farmers  they  held  out  the  prospect  of  such 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles of  all  sorts,  and  such  an  increased  con- 
sumption of  grain  from  the  universal  prosperity, 
as  would  more  than  compensate  the  fall  in  its 
price.  Strange  to  say,  these  opposite  and  con- 
tradictory views  were  alike  embraced  by  the 
respective  audiences  to  which  they  were  ad- 
dressed ;  the  wish,  in  every  instance,  being  the 
father  to  the  thought,  and  preparing  a  willing 
rece])tion  of  such  arguments  as  promised  a  re- 
lief by  the  change  to  the  suffering  under  Avhich 
they  almost  all  labored.  And  yet  was  that  suf- 
fering in  reality  owing  to  entirely  difi'erent  causes 
from  what  either  party  imagined,  and  certain  to 
be  dreadfully  aggravated,  instead  of  being  re- 
moved, by  the  remedies  proposed  for  its  allevi- 
ation. It  arose  from  five  bad  seasons  in  suc- 
cession acting  upon  a  monetary  system  rendered 
entirely  dependent  on  the  retention  of  gold, 
which  the  great  importation  of  grain  paid  for  in 
specie  rendered  it  impossible  to  retain ;  coupled 
with  the  great  diminution  of  the  export  trade 
to  America,  which,  in  consequence  of  General 
Jackson's  democratic  crusade  against  the  banks 
in  the  United  States  in  1837,  had  sunk  from 


twelve  to  three  millions  and  a  half.*  As  such,  the 
promised  free  trade  in  grain,  and  consequent 
increase  of  the  export  drain  of  gold  in  adverse 
seasons,  could  not  fail  to  be  the  greatest  possi- 
ble aggravation  of  the  danger  to  the  mercantile 
classes,  and  so  the  nation  was  too  fatally  taught 
in  the  years  1847  and  18-18.  But  no  one  then 
anticipated  these  dangers;  and  meanwhile  the 
great  influence  on  public  opinion  which  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League  had  obtained  aug- 
mented seriously  the  difficulties  of  Sir  R. 
Peel's  position,  for  he  could  not  by  possibility 
please  both  sections  of  his  supporters,  nor  se- 
cure the  support  of  the  urban  without  alienating 
the  county  constituencies. 

Parliament  adjourned,  after  a  short  session, 
on  7th  October,  184  L  The  only  step  26. 
of  importance  taken  during  its  Slioit  ecs- 
continuance  was  the  addition  of  ^i"^"  of  IS'^^- 
£3,000,000  to  the  National  Debt,  in  the  form 
of  a  loan  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  the  year, 
and  the  certain  deficit  of  the  next,  before  any 
new  measures  of  finance  could  be  adopted. 
Ministers  claimed  the  leisure  of  the  I'ccess, 
which  was  little  more  than  three  months,  to 
prepare  their  measures  to  meet  the  crisis  which 
had  arisen.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  do  so,  for 
they  had  to  close  a  deficit  which  for  four  years 
had  been  eating  like  a  cancer  into  the  vitals  of 
the  State,  by  raising  an  increased  revenue  out 
of  a  suffering  and  starving  people.  The  at- 
tempt, however,  was  made,  and  in  a  courageous 
spirit ;  and  the  remainder  of  this  work  is  little 
more  than  an  exposition,  so  far  as  the  domestic 
history  of  England  is  concerned,  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  measures  adopted  for  its  further- 
ance. From  this  time  down  to  the  fall  of  Se- 
bastopol,  the  annals  of  its  internal  legislation, 
instead  of  a  confused  and  complicated  tissue  of 
abortive  or  contradictory  measures  which  no 
art  can  render  interesting,  and  which  the  his- 
torian himself  has  great  difficulty  in  nndSr- 
standing,  exhibit  a  steady  and  consistent  sys- 
tem, which,  for  good  or  for  evil,  produced  dura- 
ble and  important  results,  and  which  must  for- 
ever command  the  attention  of  mankind,  from 
the  immense  consequences  in  both  hemispheres 
with  which  it  was  attended. 

Parliament  met  on  the  3d  February,  1842 ; 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  nation  was 
wound  up  to  the  very  highest  pitch  oncniiWof 
as  to  the  remedial  measures  which  the  I'iuiia- 
.were  to  be  jsroposed.    It  was  generally  ment  of 
understood,  from  the  character  of  the  yX's 
Prime  Minister  and  the  great  strength 
of  his  government,   that  they  would   be   of  a 
sweeping  and  decisive  character ;  and  the  ag- 
ricultural party  had  already  taken  the  alarm  in 
consequence  of  the  retirement,  in  the  middle 
of  January,  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  from 
the  Cabinet  and  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  who 
was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.     As 
he  was  the  uncompromising  friend  of  the  landed 
interest,  his  retirement  from  the  Cabinet  was 
justly  regarded  as  of  ominous  import  to  that 
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portion  of  the  community.  The  session  was 
opened  with  unusual  splendor,  as  well  from  tlie 
great  concourse  ^of  members  wliom  tlie  import- 
ance of  the  measures  to  be  submitted  to  their 
consideration  had  attracted,  as  from  the  jires- 
ence  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  come  to 
England  to  stand  si)onsor  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  who  was  present  with  her  Majesty 
on  the  occasion.  Tlie  joyous  event  of  the  birth 
of  an  heir  to  the  throne  had  taken  place  on  the 
9th  November  preceding.  The  Queen's  Speecli 
noticed  with  deep  regret  the  continued  distress 
in  tlie  manufacturing  districts  of  the  country, 
and  bore  testimony  to  the  exemplary  patience 
and  fortitude  with  which  it  had  been  borne, 
and  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  "tlie  state  of  the  laws  which  aftect  the 
importation  of  corn,  and  of  other  articles,  tlie 
produce  of  foreign  countries."  The  Address 
was  carried  in  both  Houses  without  a  division  ; 
the  attention  of  all  parties,  and  of  the  whole 
countrj^,  being  fixed  on  the  remedial  measures 
J  f^^^  ^  expected  from  Sir  R.  Peel  with  a 
1S42,  3.  3;  degree  of  intensity  which  never  had 
Mart.  ii.  been  witnessed  on  anv  former  occa- 
'^-'-  sion.' 

The  eventful  debate  came  on  on  the  9th  Feb- 
28.         ruary,  in  a  very  ci'owded  House,  sur- 
Sir  E.  Peel's  rounded  by  a  still  greater  multitude 
plan.  around  the  doors,  whicli  saluted  the 

members  as  they  passed  with  loud  cheers  or 
groans,  according  as  they  were  understood  to 
favor  or  oppose  the  removal  of  the  duties  on 
grain.  Cries  of  "No  Sliding  Scale!"  "Total 
Repeal!"  "Fixed  Duty!"  were  heard  on  all 
sides.  Corn  at  the  moment  was  62s.  9d.  the 
quarter,  and  they  fully  expected  by  the  meas- 
ures in  preparation  it  would  in  a  few  weeks  be 
at  45s.  Below  the  bar  were  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge and  numerous  members  of  the  Upper 
House.  Six  hundred  anti-Corn-Law  delegates 
marched  down  to  the  House,  and,  on  being 
refused  admission  to  the  lobby,  thronged  tlic 
doors,  and  added  to  the  general  excitement. 
Already,  since  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  9i)4 
petitions  had  been  presented  for  the  total  repeal 
of  the  Corn-Laws.  Sir  R.  Peel  looked  grave  ; 
he  listened  unmoved  to  the  cries  for  the  entire 
removal  of  the  obnoxious  duty.  At  length, 
amidst  breathless  silence,  he  rose  and  said  in 
substance  :  "  The  distress  whicli  every  one  sees 
and  laments,  and  which  has  now  continued  for 
five  years,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  establishment 
of  joint-stock  banks,  and  the  connection  sub- 
sisting between  them  and  our  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  the  consequent  immigra- 
tion of  laborers  from  the  agricultural  to  tlie 
manufacturing  and  mining  districts  ;  the  im- 
mense building  speculations  which  have  re- 
cently been  going  on  ;  the  great  increase  of 
mechanical  power ;  the  reaction  of  the  mone- 
tary crisis  in  the  United  States,  and  the  conse- 
quent diminution  of  the  demand  for  our  manu- 
factures :  from  thence  the  interruption  of  our 
commerce  with  China,  and  the  apprehension,  j 
whicli  has  hardly  yet  subsided,  of  the  renewal  ' 
of  a  general  war  in  Europe.  Extend  as  you 
will  your  foreign  commerce,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  that  it  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  j 
that  the  means  of  employment  for  manual  la- 
bor will  be  proportionally  augmented.  While  I  | 
admit    the   existence   of   commercial   distress,  ' 


while   I    deplore    the    suffering    it    has   occa- 
sioned,  I    feel   bound    to   declare  ,  p    ,  ^  , 
that  I  can  not  attribute  the  dis-  203  •'^Ann*^  Re" 
tress, to  tlie  extent  to  which   by  1842,10,17;" 
some  it  is  supposed  to  be  imputa-  ^''""l-  ii-  ^'^■t, 
ble  to  the  Corn-Laws.'  ^"''• 

"  The  export  of  our  manufactures  has  fallen 
oft"  considerably  in  the  last  two  years  ; 
their  declared  value  in  1840  fell  short  ,,  ^?-  , 
of  1839  by  £1,817,000.  This  has  ^''""""'=''- 
chiefly  been  owing  to  the  great  diminution  of 
exports  to  the  United  States,  which  in  18;'.!) 
were  £8,939,000,  and  had  fallen  in  1840  to 
£5,283,000.*  This  is  no  doubt  a  very  serious 
defalcation  ;  but  it  is  ibrtunate  that  it  is  in 
course  of  being  compensated,  and  more  than 
compensated,  by  the  great  increase  in  the 
exports  to  our  own  colonies.  In  1837  they 
were  £11,208,000;  in  1840  they  had  risen  to 
£15,497,000,  and  they  arc  still  in  a  course  of 
progressive  increase.f  The  state  of  our  trade 
with  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  is  equal- 
ly decisive  against  the  idea  that  the  depression 
which  exists  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  operation 
of  the  Corn-Laws.  Our  exports  to  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Belgium,  so  far  from  having  de- 
clined when  these  laws  were  in  operation,  have, 
on  the  contrary,  steadily  increased.  Tlie  ex- 
ports to  these  three  countries  in  1837  were 
£8,742.000;  in  1838,  £9,600,000;  in  1839, 
£9,660,000;  in  1840,  £9,704,000  ;  so  that,  even 
with  respect  to  those  countries  from  whom  we 
derive  our  chief  sujiplies  of  grain  when  we  stand 
in  need  of  it,  which  are  supposed  to  be  such 
formidable  competitors  in  manufactures,  and 
from  which  the  demand  for  British  manufac- 
tures is  said  to  be  rapidly  diminisliing  on  ac- 
count of  our  exclusion  of  their  produce,  it  still 
appears  that  there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a 
progressive  increase  in  the  amount  of  our  com- 
merce carried  on  with  them.  I  can  not,  tliei'e- 
fore,  infer  that  the  operation  of  the  Corn-Laws 
is  to  be  charged  with  the  depression  which  is  at 
present  so  severely  felt  in  many  branches  of 
trade.  I  see  other  causes  in  operation  which 
are  sufficient,  in  a  great  degree,  to  account  for 
the  evils  which  no  one  can  deny  to  exist. 

"  Those  who  argue  against  the  continuance 
of  the  Corn-Laws  are  enabled  to  ap- 
peal to  arguments  which  give  them  r<    f-       i 
'  '^        ,  ,7,,  Coiitinuea. 

a  very  great  advantage.      Ihey  urge 

that  they  im]30se  a  tax  ui)oii  bread,  upon  the 
subsistence  of  the  people,  and  that  this  burden 
is  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  a  ])eciiliar  class.  It 
is  easy  to  see  what  impression  an  argument  of 
this  sort  is  calculated  to  make,  especially  u])oii 
those  who  sujjpose  they  are  suffering  under  the 
system  complained  of.  A  comparison  is  often 
made,  also,  between  the  price  of  corn  in  this  and 
other  countries  where  it  is  grown  cheaper,  and 
the  inference  is  iinmcdiatcly  drawn,  that  if  the 
people  of  this  country  were  put  on  tlie  same 
footing  with  respect  to  the  articles  of  subsist- 
ence,  they  would  be  benefited  by  the  whole 

*  In  1S42,  the  year  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  w.is  speak- 
ing, the  expoitrt  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States 
were  onlv  i;i3,.'50O,O00,  while  six  vears  before  tliey  liad 
been  JCli!,50i),0OlX 

t    KXPORTB   TO   OUE  COLONIES.      DeOLAKED  VALrB. 

183T £11, -208,0110  I  1S39 X14,r,G.3,000 

1838 1'2,'2.  8,0(lO  I  1840 15,407,il00 

— Sir  Robekt  Peel's  Speech,  Pari.  Deb.,  Ix.  207. 
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amount  of  the  effected  reduction  in  price.  It 
appears  to  me  that  any  conclusion  founded 
upon  such  a  position  will  be  aIto(;ether  erroneous. 
The  question  is,  whether  you  will  improve  the 
condition  of  the  laboi'ing  classes  by  effecting  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  their  food  ?  No  posi- 
tion can  be  more  unfounded.  The  true  ques- 
tion is,  not  what  is  the  price  of  food,  but  what 
is  the  command  which  existing  wages  give  the 
laboring  classes  over  all  that  constitutes  the  en- 
joyments of  life,  whether  they  be  necessaries 
or  luxuries  ?  Judging  by  this  standard,  the  la- 
boring classes  in  Great  Britain  have  no  reason 
to  envy  those  of  any  other  country.  There  is 
no  greater  error  than  to  suppose  that  a  great 
reduction  in  the  price  of  various  articles,  and 
particularly  of  food,  must  necessarily  lead  to  a 
gTeat  increase  in  the  comforts  and  enjoyments 
of  the  laboring  classes  in  this  country. 

"So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  fact 
appears   to  be   directly  the  reverse. 

r<  f^'  1  Generally  speaking,  wherever  food  is 
Continued.  .      "^     ■      i    ^i  t.-  j?  »i 

very  low-priced,  the  condition  of  the 

laboring  poor  is  miserable.  I  will  begin  with 
Prussia.  I  admit  that  meat  is  dearer  in  this 
country,  that  corn  is  dearer,  that  all  the  great 
articles  of  human  sustenance  are  much  dearer 
here  than  in  Prussia.  But  what  then  ?  Are  the 
people  better  off  in  Prussia  than  in  this  country  ? 
Do  they  enjoy  and  have  at  their  command  a 
greater  share  of  the  necessaries  and  convenien- 
ces of  life  ?  So  far  from  doing  so,  it  appears 
from  the  evidence  collected  by  Dr.  Bowring,  and 
referred  to  in  tlie  Report  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Revision  of  the  Import  Duties,  that  while  each 
individual  in  England  consumes,  on  an  aver- 
age, a  quarter  of  wheat  a  year,  in  Prussia  the 
consumption  is  only  a  barrel,  or  an  eighth  part 
as  much,  the  difference  being  made  up  of  rye, 
a  very  inferior  grain.  Then  as  to  sugar,  the 
average  consumption  in  Britain  is  seventeen 
pounds  a  head ;  in  France  it  is  only  five  pounds 
a  head ;  in  the  states  of  the  German  League, 
foiir  pounds ;  in  Europe  generally,  two  and  a 
half  pounds.  It  is  calculated  that  the  people 
of  this  countiy  consume  fifty  pounds  of  meat 
annually,  at  the  very  lowest.  Some  writers  say 
one  hundred  pounds ;  but  take  it  at  the  lowest 
figure,  it  is  much  more  than  they  consume  in 
Prussia,  which  is  only  thirty-five  pounds.  Ex- 
amples of  this  sort,  to  which  many  others  may 
be  added  in  regard  to  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  but- 
ter, and  other  articles  of  general  consumption 
from  every  country  in  Europe,  prove  how  falla- 
cious the  idea  is,  "that  a  low  price  of  provisions 
is  an  evidence  of  general  prosperity  and  well- 
being.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  the  re- 
verse. A  low  price  of  provisions  is  an  indica- 
tion of  a  small  demand  for  the  better  sorts  of 
them,  owing  to  a  sWU  lower  price  of  labor. 
"In  arriving  at  a  just  and  safe  conclusion  on 

this  subject,  it  is  most  important  to 
,,    .."    ,    determine,  if  possible,  whether,  in  or- 

dinary  years,  this  country  is  able  to 
supply  itself  with  the  necessary  amount  of  pro- 
visions. I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  admit 
that  it  is  not.  If,  indeed,  we  were  to  form  our 
opinion  from  the  last  four  years,  I  should  be 
compelled  to  conclude  that  we  were  dependent 
for"  a  large  portion  of  our  annual  supply  on  for- 
eign nations,  for  our  annual  importation  of  for- 
eign corn  into  this  country  during  that  period 
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has  been  2,300,000  quarters.  But  they  were  all 
uncommonly  bad  seasons.  If  we  go  back  for  a 
longer  period,  one  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  whole  di'd  not  amount  to 
more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  of  quar- 
ters ;  for  from  July  5,  1828,  to  July  .5,  1841,  the 
whole  wheat  and  wheaten  flour  imported  was 
just  13, -170,000  quarters,  being  somewhat  less 
than  a  million  of  quarters  a  year.  For  six 
,vears,  from  1830  to  183(j,  the  importation  of 
foreign  wheat  was  almost  nothing.  The  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  this  is,  that  there  is 
no  ground  for  su])posing  that  the  countiy,  in 
ordinary  seasons,  is  not  capable  of  supporting 
itself  from  its  own  resources,  and  that  to  look 
for  any  rapid  or  great  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  from  any  extensive 
change  of  the  Corn-Laws  would  subject  you  to 
great  disappointment.  My  firm  belief  is — I  am 
now  speaking  with  reference  to  those  who  wish 
for  an  absolute  repeal  of  those  laws — that  if  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  induced  to  pledge 
itself  to  a  total  repeal,  which  ice  on  (his  side  of 
the  House  deprecate  so  much,  you  will,  without 
permanently  relieving  the  manufacturing,  su- 
peradd to  it  the  severest  agricultural  distress. 

"  "With  respect  to  those  who  advocate  a  fixed 
instead  of  a  variable  duty  on  corn,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  whatever 
odium  attaches  to  the  imposition  of 
a  variable  duty  must  equally  apply  to  a  fixed. 
Both  proceed  on  the  principle  that  agriculture 
requires  protection,  and  both  must  in  the  end  be 
defended  by  the  same  arguments.  If  I  had  been 
of  opinion  that  a  fixed  duty  was  preferable  to 
a  variable  one,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to 
propose  a  fixed  duty  for  the  adoption  of  this 
House.  But  I  do  not  see  how  a  fixed  duty  could 
either  be  maintained  in  periods  of  scarcity,  or 
how,  if  maintained,  it  could  be  a  sutficient  pro- 
tection for  our  agriculturists.  You  can  not  ex- 
pect in  bad  seasons  to  be  independent  of  for- 
eign supply  ;  but  I  retain  the  opinion  which  I 
expressed  some  time  ago,  that  it  is  o/'the  tit  most 
importance  to  the  interests  of  this  comitri/  that  you 
should  be  as  much  as  possible  independent  of  for- 
eign sujtply.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  you 
should  be  in  a  state  of  absolute  independence, 
for  that  perhaps  is  impossible,  but  that  we  should 
be  in  that  state  that  if  we  resort  to  foreign  na- 
tions for  supplies,  those  supplies  should  be  for 
the  jnirpose  of  making  up  deficiencies,  rather 
tlian  as  the  chief  sources  of  subsistence.  I  can 
not  bring  myself  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
must  be  a  periodical,  or  even  an  annual,  impoi'- 
tation  of  foreign  corn,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Therefore 
I  think  that  a  variable  or  sliding  scale,  as  it  is 
called,  is  required,  for  it  alone  can  meet  the 
cases  alike  of  abundant  harvests,  when  importa- 
tion might  be  injurious  at  one  time,  and  defi- 
cient harvests,  which  might  render  it  indispens- 
able at  another.  It  is  by  this  means  that  you 
are  most  likely  to  realize  the  great  desidera- 
tum in  political  science — that  of  an  abundant 
sujjply  with  a  steady,  remunerating  price.  I 
should  say  that  for  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture it  would  be  desirable  that  the  ,  p  ,,  r)  v, 
price  of  corn  should,  if  possible,  be  jux.  202 
made  to  vary  between  54.s.  and  58s. '  213,  227 ; 
The  average  of  the  last  ten  years  is  ^nn.  Keg 
56s.  Ud.  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  ^^*-'  ^'''  ^^- 
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it  is  for  the  interests  of  agriculture  tliat  it 
should  be  higher,  nor  do  I  see  any  lastinj^  ad- 
vantaj^e  to  manufactures  from  its  being  lower." 

The  Ministerial  plan  consisted  in  the  adop- 
34  tion  of  a  new  sliding-scale,  considar- 
The  Minis-  ably  lower  than  the  former,  but  still 
teiialplan.  calculated  to  afford  a  considerable 
protection  to  agriculture.  At  50s.,  and  under 
51s.,  the  duty  on  wheat  was  to  be  20.s-.,  and  from 
that  point  it  was  to  fall  Is.  with  every  Is.  the 
price  rose  till  it  reached  73s.,  when  it  was  to  be 
Is.  only,  and  remain  fixed  at  that  amount  above 
that  point.  On  barley,  the  duty  at  25s.  the 
quarter  was  to  be  Us.,  falling  with  every  Is. 
rise  in  the  price  to  37s.,  when  it  was  to  be  Is. 
only.  On  oats  at  18s.  the  quarter  the  duty  was 
to  be  8s.,  falling  with  every  Is.  rise  in  the  price 
till  it  reached  27s.,  when  it  was  to  be  Is.  only. 
It  was  part  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  plan  that  this  reduc- 
tion on  the  duties  levied  on  foreign  grain  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  a  proportional  reduction 
in  the  duties  on  nearly  all  other  articles  of  im- 
port— in  particular,  live  animals,  meat,  and  al- 
most all  kinds  of  manufactured  articles ;  but 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  pro- 
1842"2T^°  posed  alteration  on  the  Corn-Laws 
Pari.'  Deb.  led  to  the  debate  and  sense  of  the 
Ix.  235,  House  being  taken  first  on  them 
236-  alone.' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston : 
Answer  of  ^^^^  ^^  "°^^  ^  fixed  principle  of  polit- 
Lord  John  ical  philosophy  that  the  best  way  to 
Eussell  and  regulate  commercial  matters  is  not  to 
Lord  Pal-  legislate  at  all  on  the  subject,  but  to 
leave  the  seller,  or  producer,  and  the 
purchaser,  to  adjust  their  respective  interests 
as  they  themselves  may  incline.  Corn  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  The  principle  of  buying 
in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the  dear- 
est, is  not  less  applicable  to  that  than  to  other 
objects  of  commerce.  Adam  Smith,  it  is  true, 
states,  as  an  exception  to  this  principle,  the 
case  of  a  number  of  persons  having  been  long 
engaged  in  a  particular  branch  of  manufacture, 
in  which  case  humanity  may  require  that  the 
freedom  of  trade  should  only  be  restored  by 
slow  gradations.  Mr.  Malthus,  too,  another 
great  authority,  admits  that  corn  is  an  excep- 
tion, as  you  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  render 
the  country  independent  of  foreign  states  for  its 
food.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  solid  foundation 
for  the  latter  exception.  We  are  not,  we  can 
not  be  independent  of  foreign  nations,  any  more 
than  they  can  of  us.  .  It  is  admitted  that,  for 
the  last  four  years,  2,800,000  quarters  of  foreign 
corn  have  been  imported ;  that  is  to  say,  two 
millions  of  our  people  have  been  dependent  on 
foreign  countries  for  their  daily  food.  At  least 
five  millions  of  our  people  are  dependent  on 
the  supplies  of  cotton  from  America,  of  foreign 
wool,  or  foreign  silk.  Independence  of  other 
countries,  therefore,  is  a  chimera  which  it  is  in 
vain  for  a  great  commercial  nation  to  pursue ; 
and  even  were  it  reached,  it  would  be  attended 
with  no  visible  benefit.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  time  should  ever  arise  when  you  might  not 
find  some  part  of  the  world  from  which  you 
might  derive  your  supjjlies.  The  true  inde- 
pendence of  a  great  commercial  nation  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  raising  all  the  produce  it  requires 
within  its  own  bounds,  but  in  attaining  such  a  pre- 
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eminence  in  commerce  that  the  time  can  never 

arise  when  other  nations  will  not  be  compelled, 

for  their  own  sakes,  to  minister  to  its  wants. 

"The  duties  proposed  to  be  levied  by  the 

new  scale  are  in  the  highest  degree 

prohibitory.     20s.  are  to  be  levied  on  r.„„5'''    .. 
I       i-      I "       ^i  •        ■     r- .         XT         Continued, 

wheat  when  the  price  is  51s.     Now 

it  appears  from  the  consular  returns,  that  the 
usual  price  of  wheat  free  on  board  at  Dantzic 
is  40s.,  to  which,  if  10s.  (id.  be  added  for  the 
price  of  the  transit,  we  have  50s.  Gd.  as  the 
price  at  which  Dantzic  wheat  can  be  sold  in 
this  country.  If  to  this  you  add  20s.  duty,  you 
raise  the  price  of  imported  wheat  at  once  to 
70s.,  a  price  at  which  it  never  can  be  imported 
with  profit,  unless  prices  have  reached  famine 
levels.  Indeed,  the  new  scale  will  exclude  all 
importation  till  prices  are  above  Gls. ;  and 
when  it  does  begin,  owing  to  the  prices  having 
risen,  and  the  harbors  being  practically  opened, 
the  result  will  be,  a  great  import  of  Ibreign 
grain,  a  great  consequent  drain  on  the  Bank  for 
gold  to  pay  for  it,  an  immediate  contraction  of 
issues,  and  wide-spread  commercial  distress. 
Many  millions  must  be  paid,  and  you  have  no 
means  of  doing  so  by  sending  out  goods,  be- 
cause you  have  no  regular  trade. 

"  There  is  nothing  of  such  importance  to  this 
country  as  to  extend  its  .commercial 
relations  with  the  United  States  of 
America.  There  are  to  be  found 
nations  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and 
resources,  which  could  furnish  you  to  any  ex- 
tent with  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  take  in 
return  any  conceivable  amount  of  your  manu- 
factures. Around  the  great  inland  seas,  formed 
in  its  progress  to  the  ocean  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence, is  a  cluster  of  five  nations  arising,  extend- 
ing from  the  Lakes  on  the  north  to  the  Ohio  on 
the  south.  The  territory  they  inhabit  is  twice 
as  large  as  France,  and  six  times  as  large  as 
England.  It  contains  180,000,000  of  acres,  a 
large  portion  of  which  is  of  sur])assing  fertility. 
The  population  of  this  cluster  of  states  already 
exceeds  300,000  :  if  the  same  rate  of  progress 
shall  be  maintained  for  the  next  twelve  years, 
it  will  contain  12,000,000.  Yet  are  they  at 
such  a  distance  from  this  country  that  they  can 
never  be  formidable  competitors  to  our  farmers  ; 
for  even  without  a  diity,  wheat  can  never  be 
sent  from  thence  to  Britain  for  less  than  43s. 
to  47s.  They  would  be  glad  to  receive  your 
manufactures  in  exchange  for  the  food  which 
they  send  you ;  but  how  can  they  do  so  if  you 
refuse  to  receive  their  grain,  or  do  what  is  the 
same  thing,  load  it  with  such  duties  as  make 
it  not  worth  their  while  to  send  it  ?  Were  it 
otherwise — were  a  free  commercial  intercourse 
established  with  them,  there  is  no  saying  how 
long  you  might  continue  to  furnish  them  with 
manufactured  goods,  or  how  extensive  and  lu- 
crative might  be  the  commerce  you  might  carry 
on  with  them.  However  rising  may  be  the  man- 
ufactures of  the  United  States,  there  is  not 
enough  of  that  species  of  industry,  and  jiroba- 
bly  there  will  not  be  for  a  very  long  time,  to 
furnish  witli  clothes  and  other  articles  of  rude 
comfort  this  great  population. 

"  If  a  moderate  fixed  duty  were  established, 
you  would  have  a  com])lcte  change 
effected  in  the  corn  trade.     Instead  continued, 
of  gambling  transactions,  which  the 
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system  of  taking  the  average  prices  in  the  great 
towns  has  a  direct  tendency  to  foster,  you  would 
establish  a  sound  and  advantageous  trade ;  and 
instead  of  the  merchant  hurrying  at  every  rise 
in  price  to  the  foreign  market  on  the  Continent, 
and  thus  needlessly  enhancing  the  price  of  corp, 
you  would  establish  a  steady  and  well-regulated 
barter,  which  would  at  the  same  time  supply 
your  wants  and  establish  new  fields  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  produce  of  your  manufacturing 
industry.  Under  such  a  system  the  merchant 
would  make  his  arrangements  for  buying  a  sup- 
ply of  corn  in  those  places  where  it  was  cheap- 
est, and  would  bring  it  home  at  a  period  when 
he  thought  it  would  be  best  disposed  of  both  to 
the  country  and  himself.  Above  all,  by  such  a 
system  you  would  extend  greatly  your  commer- 
cial relations  both  of  export  and  import  with 
the  United  States.  Were  this  system  once 
thoroughly  established  and  acted  upon,  En- 
gland would  become  the  great  corn  emporium 
of  the  world,  and  a  supply  of  food  would  be  se- 
cured for  its  inhabitants  both  at  the  cheapest 
and  the  most  equable  rates. 

"  Why  is  the  earth  on  which  we  live  divided  1 
into   different   zones   and   climates  ?  ; 

r'  .,^i^'^„^  Why  do  different  countries  vield  dif- 
Concluded.    „      •'  ^  ,     ^.  ^  ," 

ferent  productions  to  people  expei'i- 

encing  similar  wants  ?  Why  are  they  inter- 
sected Avith  mighty  rivers,  the  natural  highways 
of  nations?  Why  are  lands  the  most  distant 
brought  into  contact  by  that  very  ocean  which 
seems  to  separate  them  ?  Why,  Sir,  it  is  that 
man  may  be  made  dependent  on  man.  It  is 
that  the  exchange  of  commodities  may  be  ac- 
companied by  the  extension  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  by  the  interchange  of  mutual  bene- 
fits engendering  mutual  kind  feelings,  multi- 
plying and  confirming  friendly  relations.  It  is 
that  Commerce  may  freely  go  forth,  leading  Civ- 
ilization with  one  hand  and  Peace  with  the  other, 
to  render  mankind  happier,  wiser,  better.  This 
is  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  this  is  the 
decree  of  that  Power  which  created  and  dis- 
posed the  universe.  But  in  the  face  of  it,  with 
arrogant,  presumptuous  folly,  the  dealers  in 
.1  1-,  1  restrictive  duties  fly,  fettering  the 
Ix.  846  inborn  energies  of  man,  and  setting 
619 ;  Ann.  up  their  miserable  legislation  instead 
Keg.  183S,  of  the  great  standing  laws  of  na- 
^^-  ture."'* 

The  House  divided  upon  this  debate,  when 
there  appeared  for  Lord  John  Rus- 
The  bill  sell's  amendment  22G,  against  it 
passes  both  349 — majority  for  Sir  R.  Peel,  123. 
Houses,  and  This  division  was  of  course  decisive 
Imendments  of  the  fate  of  the  measure  in  the 
are  thrown  Lower  House:  the  second  reading 
out-.  passed  by  a  majority  of  284  to  176. 

Apnl  5.  ^^  amendment,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Christopher,  and  supported  by  the  whole  strength 
of  the  Protectionists,  with  the  object  of  raising 
the  scale  of  duties,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
306  to  104 ;  a  majority  which  was  justly  re- 
garded as  ominous  of  the  fate  of  the  whole 
Corn-Laws  at  no  distant  period.  A  resolution 
proposed  by  Mr.  Cobden  on  the  third  reading, 
to  the  effect  of  abrogating  the  duties  altogether, 
was   in   like  manner   rejected   by  236  to  86. 


Thus,  so  far  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  votes 
of  the  House,  it  was  resolved  to  support  the 
middle  course,  stand  by  the  Minister,  and  to 
avoid   the   extremes   on   either   side.     In   the 
House  of  Lords  the  bill  was,  upon  the  whole, 
favorably  received,  although  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham expressed  the  greatest    alarm   at  the 
measure.     It  was  supported,  however,  bv  Lord 
Winchilsea  and  a  number  of  the  ultra-Tories, 
as  well  as  the  whole  Ministerialists.     The  sec- 
ond   reading    passed  without   opposition ;    but 
Lord  Melbounie  afterward  moved  the  substi- 
tution of  a  fixed  duty  for  the  sliding-scale,  and 
Lord  Brougham  the  total  abolition  j  ^^^^  p^g„ 
of  all  duties,  both  of  Mhich  were  re-  1842,  41, 
jected,  the  former  by  a  majority  of  '<9;  Pari. 
117   to  49,   the   latter  by  87  to   6.  ^o'''l'o82 
The   bill   then   passed   and   became  lier,  ixii.' 
law    without    any    farther 


oj^posi- 


804. 


*  Tlie  concluding  striking  paragraph  is  taken  vcrlintim 
fiom  Lord  I^almerBton's  splendid  peroration. — Pari.  Deb., 
xlix.  619, 


During  the  progress  of  the  measure,  the  na- 
tion, as  might  have  been  expected  ... 
on  a  question  of  so  much  import-  Reception 
ance,  and  so  interesting  to  large  bod-  of  the  meas- 
les of  men  on  both  sides,  Avas  seri-  "'"^ '"  ^^^ 
ouslyagitated  on  the  subject.  At  first  '^°"" ''J"- 
great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  in  the  man- 
ufacturing towns,  and  in  some  of  them  Sir  R. 
Peel  was  even  burned  in  effigy  for  having  pro- 
posed the  retention  of  any  duty  at  all  on  foreign 
grain.    The  landed  proprietors  also,  and  farm- 
ers in  several  places — especially  those  districts 
where  wheat  was  largely  grown — though  not  so 
noisy  in  the  expression  of  their  disapprobation, 
were  not  less  the  prey  of  serious  apprehension 
as  to  the  ability  of  British  agriculture,  oppressed 
as  it  was  with  so  many  burdens,  to  maintain  its 
ground  against  foreign   competition.      By  de- 
grees,  however,   these   feelings  were  softened 
down  on  both  sides,  and  the  nation  generally 
acquiesced  in  the  change,  regarding  it,  though 
for  different  reasons,  as  if   not  the   best   that 
either  could  have  desired,  at  least  2  ^nx,  j^cg. 
the  best  which,  under  existing  cir-  1842,  53: 
cumstances,  could  be  obtained.^         Mart.  li.  532. 

The  alteration  of  the  duties  on  grain,  though 
not  the  least  important,  was  but  a         .„ 
part  of  the   comprehensive  jilan  of  Financial 
the  Prime  Jlinister.     In  addition  to  difficulties 
the  loud  cry  for  the  repeal  of  the  °^  S'""  ^• 
Corn-Laws,  "he  had   to  face  a  diffi-  ^'^*^'- 
culty  of  a  still  more  pressing  kind,  arising  from 
the  deficiency  of  the  revenue,  amounting  al- 
ready to  £2,500,000,  and  which,  with  the  nec- 
essary expenses  falling  on  this  country  from  the 
Afghanistan  expedition,  could  not  be  estimated 
at  less  than  £4,700,000.    How  to  meet  this  with 
the  resources  of  an  impoverished  realm,  and  a 
people  who,  so  far  from  being  disposed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  an  increase,  were  loudly  clamoring 
for  a  reduction  of  taxation,  appeared  almost  an 
impossibility ;    and  yet  the  attempt  absolutely 
required  to  be  made,  if  England  would  avoid 
descending  at  once  from  her  high  position  in 
the  scale  of  nations.    Sir  Robert  Peel  attempted 
it  with  a  coui-age  and  manliness  worthy  of  the 
highest  admiration;  and  the  speech  with  which 
he  ushered  in  his  important  meas-  3  p    ,  p  i, 
ures  was  one  of  the  most  remarka-  j^i.  4'23 ; 
ble   of  his   long  and   brilliant   ca-  Ann.  Reg. 
reer."     It  was  on  the  11th  March  ^|^2,  72, 
that,  in  a  very  crowded  House,  and 
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amidst  breathless  silence,  he  thus  expressed 
himself: 

"No  one  can  feel  more  strongly  than  I  do 
the  importance  and  extent  of  the 
Sir  R^Peol's  '^"^•^  ^^^^^  "°^^  devolves  on  me,  and 
speech  on  ™y  own  inadequacy  to  its  discharge, 
introducing  But  I  should  be  unworthy  of  the 
his  financial  ^j-^gj  committed  to  me,  I  should  be 
measures.  •^^n^yol.lhy  of  my  place  as  Minister 
of  the  Britisli  Crown,  if  I  could  feel  disheart- 
ened or  discouraged,  if  I  could  feel  any  thing  but 
that  buoyancy  and  contentedness  of  mind  which 
ought  to  sustiiin  every  public  man  on  entering 
on  the  discharge  of  a  public  duty — conscious 
that  he  is  actuated  by  no  motives  that  are  not 
honorable  and  just,  and  feeling  a  deep  and  inti- 
mate conviction  that,  according  to  the  best  con- 
clusion of  his  imperfect  and  fallible  judgment, 
the  measures  which  he  intends  to  propose  will 
be  conducive  to  the  welfare,  I  may  say  essential 
to  the  prosperity,  of  his  country.  We  live  in  an 
important  era  of  human  aftairs.  There  may  be 
a  natural  tendency  to  overrate  the  magnitude 
of  the  crisis  in  which  we  live,  or  those  particu- 
lar events  with  which  we  are  ourselves  conver- 
sant ;  but  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  period  in  which  our  lot  and  tlie  lot  of  our 
fathci's  has  been  cast — the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  first  outbreak  of  the  first 
French  Revolution — has  been  one  of  the  most 
memorable  that  the  history  of  the  world  will 
afford.  The  course  which  England  has  ])ur- 
sued  during  that  period  will  atti-act  for  ages  to 
come  the  contemplation,  and,  I  trust,  the  ad- 
miration of  posterity.  There  will  be  a  time 
when  these  countless  millions  that  are  sprung 
from  our  loins,  occupying  many  parts  of  the 
globe,  living  under  institutions  diffei-ent  from 
ours,  but  speaking  our  language,  will  view  with 
pride  and  admiration  the  example  of  constancy 
and  fortitude  which  our  fathers  set  during  the 
momentous  period  of  war.  They  will  view  with 
admiration  our  achievements  by  land  and  by 
sea,  our  determination  to  uphold  the  public 
credit,  and  all  those  qualities  by  which  we  were 
enabled  ultimately  to  effect  the  deliverance  of 
Europe.  I  am  now  addressing  you  after  the  du- 
ration of  twenty-five  years  of  peace.  I  am  now 
exhibiting  to  you  the  financial  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  in  which  you  are  placed,  and 
my  confident  hope  and  belief  is  that,  following 
the  example  of  those  who  have  preceded  you, 
you  will  look  those  difficulties  in  the  face,  and 
not  refuse  to  make  similar  sacrifices  to  those 
which  your  fathers  made  for  the  purpose  of  up- 
holding public  credit. 

"You  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  no  casual 
or  occasional  difficulty.  You  will  bear 
Continual!  ^^  mind  that  there  are  indications 
among  all  the  upper  classes  of  in- 
creased comfort  and  enjoyment,  of  increased 
prosperity  and  wealth,  and  that  concurrently 
with  these  indications  there  exists  a  mighty  evil 
which  has  been  growing  up  for  the  last  seven 
years,  and  which  you  are  now  called  upon  to 
meet.  Yon  will  not  reconcile  it  to  your  con- 
sciences to  hope  for  relief  from  diminished  tax- 
ation. If  you  have  the  fortitude  and  constancy 
of  which  you  have  been  set  the  example,  you 
will  not  consent  with  folded  arms  to  view  the 
annual  growth  of  this  mighty  evil.  You  will 
not  adopt  the  miserable  expedient  of  adding 


during  peace,  and  in  the  midst  of  those  indica- 
tions of  wealth  and  increasing  prosperity,  to  the 
burdens  which  posterity  will  be  called  upon  to 
bear.  If  you  do  permit  this  evil  to  continue, 
you  must  expect  the  severe  but  just  judgment 
of  a  reflecting  and  retrospective  posterit}'. 
Your  conduct  will  be  contrasted  with  that  of 
your  fathers,  under  difficulties  infinitely  less 
pressing  than  theirs  ;  with  that  of  your  fathers 
at  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore,  and  who,  with  a  re- 
bellion in  Ireland  and  disaster  abroad,  submit- 
ted, with  buoyant  vigor  and  universal  applause, 
with  the  Funds  as  low  as  52,  to  a  property-tax 
of  10  per  cent.  My  confident  hope  and  belief 
is,  that  now,  when  I  devolve  the  i-esponsil)ility 
upon  you,  you  will  prove  yourselves  worthy  of 
your  mission  as  the  representatives  of  a  mighty 
people ;  that  you  will  not  tarnish  the  fame 
which  it  is  your  duty  to  cherish  as  the  most 
glorious  inheritance  ;  and  that  you  will  not  im- 
pair the  character  for  fortitude  and  good  faith 
which,  in  proportion  as  the  empire  of  ojjinion 
supersedes  and  predominates  over  the  empire 
of  physical  force,  constitutes  for  every  peojjle, 
but  above  all  for  the  people  of  England,  the 
main  instrument  by  which  a  powerful  people 
can  repel  hostile  aggression  and  maintain  ex- 
tended empire. 

"What,  then,  is  to  be  done  in  this  emer- 
gency, when  remedies  of  no  ordinary  ^ 
kind  must  be  resorted  to,  if  power  is  Continued 
to  be  maintained  or  bankruptcy  avoid- 
ed ?  Indirect  taxation  has  reached  its  limits, 
and  can  no  longer  be  relied  on.  Last  year  the 
addition  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise, instead  of  producing  £5  per  cent.,  as  was 
expected,  produced  only  10s.;  while  the  per- 
centage of  10  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  taxes 
produced  considerably  more  than  was  expected. 
Are  we,  then,  to  go  back  to  the  old  taxes? 
Shall  we  restore  the  postage  duties  ?  At  pres- 
ent, the  new  packet-service  being  added,  the 
Post-office  produces  no  revenue  at  all,  but  is  rather 
a  charge;  but  the  i)enny  postage  has  not  been 
long  enough  in  operation  to  justify  us  in  pi-o- 
posing  an  alteration  upon  it.  Are  the  taxes  to 
be  restored  upon  wool,  salt,  and  leather  ?  That 
would  be  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  already 
suttering  portion  of  the  community,  to  the  relief 
of  that  which  is  in  affluence ;  and  in  addition, 
many  new  contracts  have  been  entered  into 
upon  the  faith  of  their  abolition,  and  salt,  iu 
particular,  has  been  applied  to  many  new  pur- 
poses. A  nation's  revenue  may  sometimes  be 
in  the  end  increased  by  reduced  taxation  ;  but, 
in  the  first  instance,  it  is  always  followed  by  a 
great  diminution,  and  a  very  long  time  is  always 
required  to  restore  the  amount.  This  principle 
is  illustrated  by  what  has  happened  witli  respect 
to  the  reduced  duties  on  wine,  tobacco,  sugar, 
coffee,  hemp,  rum,  and  other  articles.  A  mere 
reduction  of  duties,  therefore,  will  not  present 
a  resource  to  meet  the  present  emergency;  and 
my  settled  opinion,  my  deep  conviction  is,  that 
it  has  become  necessary  to  make  a  great  appeal 
to  the  holders  of  property. 

"  My  plan  is  this  :  to  levy  an  income-tax  not 
exceeding  7c?.  in  the  pound,  or  about 
3  per  cent.,    on   all   incomes   above  continued. 
£150,  including  all  funded  property, 
whether  in  the  hands  of  natives  or  foreigners. 
I  estimate  the  incomes  of  lands  in  Great  Britain 
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at  £39,400,000;  houses,  £25,000,000;  mines, 
railroads,  etc.,  £8,400,000  ;  in  all,  £72,800,000. 
The  total  produce  of  this  tax,  excluding  Ireland, 
I  estimate  at  £3,771,000.  As  Ireland  is  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  tax,  I  propose  to  add  Is. 
a  gallon  to  the  tax  on  spirits,  the  consumption 
of  which  is  again  increased  from  the  decline  of 
the  influence  of  the  temperance  pledge.  From 
this  source  I  expect  £250,000  a  year ;  and  from 
the  equalization  of  the  stamp-duty  in  that  conn- 
try  with  that  in  England,  £160,000  more.  Four 
shillings  a  ton  is  to  be  laid  on  exported  coals,  from 
which  I  expect  £200,000;  in  all,  £4,380,000, 
which  will  cause  a  considerable  surplus  after 
covering  the  whole  deficiency  for  the  year, 
which  I  estimate  at  £2,500,000.  And  then  the 
question  remains.  In  what  way  can  this  surplus 
be  best  applied  to  improve  the  resources  or 
lighten  the  industry  of  the  nation  ?  This  sur- 
plus I  propose  to  apply  in  the  reduction  of  the 
import  duties  in  our  commercial  tariff. 

"The  principle  on  which  this  reduction  is 
founded  is,  wherever  the  duty  is 
trifling,  and  it  is  practicable,  to 
abolish  it  altogether ;  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  raw  materials  to  5  per  cent. ; 
upon  articles  partially  manufactured  to  12  per 
cent.,  and  even  on  articles  entirely  manufac- 
tured, to  cause  it  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent.  On 
750  articles  of  import  there  is  to  be  an  entire 
remission  or  abatement  of  duty  ;  on  450  it  is 
left  untouched.  The  total  loss  of  reduction  on 
the  whole  would  not  exceed  £270,000.  On 
sugar  no  reduction  of  duty,  I  regret  to  say,  is 
at  present  practicable  ;  but  on  coftee  a  very 
great  diminution  is  proposed,  bringing  down 
the  duty  to  M.  a  pound  on  foreign,  and  4(i.  on 
British.  On  timber,  regarding  Canada  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  empire,  and  equally  entitled 
to  protection,  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  duty 
merely  nominal  when  it  comes  from  British 
possessions,  and  25s.  a  load  when  from  foreign 
states.  The  loss  thence  arising  will  be  about 
£600,000  a  year.*  On  the  whole,  these  reduc- 
tions, with  the  necessary  increase  of  expendi- 
ture, will  swell  the  deficit  to  £3,700,000;  but 
as  the  proposed  new  taxes  will  bring  in 
£4,300,000,  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  some 
half  million  to  apply  to  the  support  of  our  dis- 
tant wars. 

"  I  have  a  sincere  and  cordial  respect  for  the 
interests  which  apprehend  they  will 
Concluded  ^^  aftected  by  the  reductions  in  the 
tariff";  but  communications  with  the 
principal  parties  likely  to  be  affected  by  it  have 
confirmed  the  Government  in  the  opinion  tliat 
these  measures  will  be  attended  by  gi-eat  pub- 
lic advantage  to  all  classes,  not  even  excluding 
the  agricultural,  by  the  reduction  which  we 
propose  to  make  in  meat  and  cattle,  and,  above 


*  The  duties  proposed  to  be  lowered,  which  excited 

the  greatest  alarm,  were  those  which  related  to  live  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  swine,  salted  and  dried  meatP,  and  on 
butter,  eggs,  cheese,  and  lard,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
moderate  duty  ou  these  articles.  The  proposed  duties 
were: 

Present  Duty.  New  Duty. 

Live  cattle Prohibited.  £\    Os.  a  luad. 

Beef  (salt) 12s.  a  cwt.  0    Ss.  a  ch  t. 

Lard 8s.       "  0     'is.       "• 

Hams 2Ss.       "  0  Us.       " 

Salmon Prohibited.  0  10s.       " 

Herrings 20s.  a  barrel.  0  10s.       " 

—Pari  Deb.,  Ixiii.  307,  3T1. 


all,  by  removal  of  that  complete  prohibition 
which  Ave  found  when  we  approached  the  sub- 
ject. I  know  that  many  gentlemen  who  are 
strong  advocates  for  free  trade  may  consider 
that  I  have  not  gone  far  enough.  I  know  that. 
I  believe  that  in  the  general  princi])!e  of  free 
trade  there  is  now  no  great  difference  of  opin- 
ion, and  that  all  cKjree  in  the  general  rule  '  that  ice 
should  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  sell  in  the 
dearest.^  (Loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition.) 
I  have  stated  the  reasons  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion why  I  think  the  case  of  corn  and  sugar 
is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  I  know  that  I  may 
be  met  by  the  complaints  of  the  gentlemen  op- 
posite as  to  the  limited  extent  to  which  I  have 
applied  the  principle  to  which  I  have  adverted 
to  these  important  articles.  But  I  feel  satisfied 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  apply  such  important 
changes  as  I  have  heard  suggested  to  these  im- 
portant interests.  I  think  it  would  be  impru- 
dent to  increase  the  alarm  which  already  pre- 
vails among  these  important  classes.  I  think 
the  Legislature  has  made  as  great  a  change  as 
was  prudent  under  the  circumstances,  i  parl.Deb. 
and  considering  the  existing  rela-  Ixi.  450, 
tions  between  landlord  and  tenant,  '^*^h  |^?' 
and  the  large  amount  of  capital  at  -'jq'.  j^^J^ 
present  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  Keg!  1842, 
the  soil.'"  '''-'  ^^ 

No  debate  followed  on  this  speech  in  the  first 
instance;  and  the  Opposition  were 
so  much  impressed  with  the  courage  Reception  of 
and  grandeur  of  the  change  pro-  the  plan  by 
posed,  that  for  some  days  the  demon  'lie  Opposi- 
of  faction  was  almost  laid  asleep,  co^uufryl  '^'^ 
and  it  was  thought  the  measure 
would  pass  unanimously.  By  degrees,  however, 
\.\\&y  recovered  from  their  consternation,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  get  up  a  popular  agitation 
against  the  essential  parts  of  the  proposed  meas- 
ure. This  was  no  difficult  matter ;  for  although 
every  one,  of  course,  except  the  farmers,  cordi- 
ally acquiesced  in  the  reduction  of  duties  pro- 
posed by  the  new  commercial  tariff',  yet  the  feel- 
ing was  by  no  means  so  unanimous  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  substitute  of  an  income-tax.  Great 
alarm  also  prevailed  in  the  grazing  districts,  that 
the  admission  of  foreign  cattle  and  salted  meat 
would  prove  fatal  to  that  portion  of  British,  and 
still  more  Irish  agriculture.  The  proposal,  too, 
of  an  income-tax  excited  no  small  degree  of 
alarm,  especially  among  the  middle  and  trading 
classes,  who  dreaded  the  absorption  of  their 
profits,  and  exposure  of  their  affairs,  especially 
in  a  time  of  European  peace,  when  the  necessity 
of  so  rigorous  an  expedient  was  by  no  means  ap- 
parent. Accordingly,  the  Opposition  saw  that 
this  was  the  tender  point  to  which  all  their  ef- 
forts should  be  directed,  and  the  main  struggle 
took  place  on  Lord  John  Kussell's  amendment 
condemnatory  of  that  tax,  which  came  on  on  the 
4th  April,  and  lasted  four  nights.  But  it  was 
favorably  received  in  the  city,  especially  as  in- 
dicating the  resolution  of  the  Government  to  up- 
hold public  credit,  without  having  2  ^^n.  Keg. 
recourse  to  a  loan,  which  was  gener-  1S4.',  U76,  S4, 
ally  apprehended,  and  the  Funds  ^^^  Mart.  ii. 
rose  from  89  to  93  in  consequence.-    ^  ' 

Against  the  tax  it  was  urged  by  Lord  John 
Russell  in  the  Commons,  and  Lord  Brougham 
in  the  Lords  :  "  A  direct  tax  on  income  ought 
never  to  be  resorted  to  unless  in  some  great 
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emergency  of  public  affairs — when  an  extraor- 
50  dinary  expenditure  has  become  nec- 

Arguraent  essary  for  a  time,  or  in  some  pressure 
against  tlie  upon  the  finances  of  the  country, 
income-tax.  ^^.i^j,.];^  ^^^^  j^q  sustained  by  no  other 
means.  Such  a  tax  ougiit  on  no  account  to 
form  part  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  State, 
but  should  cease  with  the  necessity  which  could 
alone  justify  its  adoption  ;  inasmuch  as,  besides 
all  the  other  objections  to  which  it  is  liable,  its 
inquisitorial  character  is  such  as  must  always 
render  it  odious,  however  trifling  may  be  the 
amount  abstracted.  The  facility  with  wliich  it 
is  collected  offers  a  constant  temptation  to  ex- 
travagance on  tlie  part  of  Government,  removes 
the  most  important  check  upon  expenditure,  and 
dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  an 
equality  between  income  and  expenditure  in 
economy. 

"  The  actual  state  of  the  revenue,  exhibiting 

a  deficiency  of   £7,500,000   in   five 
Co  f  I  ucd    y^'i^^'    ^^^   ^  certain   deficiency  of 

£2,500,000  more  in  tliis  year,  besides 
probable  demands  from  our  Eastern  war,  may 
perhaps  justify  the  imposition  of  an  income-tax 
as  a  temporary  burden,  especially  after  the  at- 
tempt to  add  a  twentieth  part  to  the  excise  and 
customs  had  only  produced  an  increase  of  a  two- 
hundredth  part ;  yet  it  behooves  Parliament,  as 
the  faithful  guardians  of  the  people's  rights  and 
interests,  to  take  care  that,  during  its  temporary 
'existence,  its  pressure  shall  be  distributed  in 
sucli  a  manner  as  shall  make  it  most  easily  and 
patiently  borne.  In  this  case,  it  is  indispensa- 
ble that  there  should  be  no  exemptions,  not 
even  of  the  highest  and  most  exalted  in  the 
realm,  of  a  due  sense  of  which  the  Sovereign 
has  afforded  a  shining  example,  in  voluntarily 
offering  to  share  the  burden  with  the  meanest 
of  her  subjects.  But  this  alone  is  not  enough. 
It  is  indispensable  also  that  some  distinction 
should  be  established  between  incomes  derived 
from  capital  of  any  description  and  from  mere 
labor,  whether  that  labor  be  of  the  head  or  the 
hands,  by  levying  a  smaller  proportion  on  the 
latter  income  than  the  former.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  indispensable,  if  we  would  avoid 
making  the  tax  a  direct  confiscation,  to  make 
the  rate  different  on  persons  living  on  annuities, 
salaries,  and  life-interests  only,  and  those  who 
are  possessed,  in  addition,  of  the  capital  or  stock 
from  which  it  proceeds. 

"These  are  the   exemptions  or  limitations 

which  justice  absolutely  requires  if 

ConUnued  *^'^  *^^  '^  ^°''  ^"^  period,  however 
short,  to  be  persevered  in.  There  are 
others  more  likely  to  be  earnestly  contended 
for,  which  are  not  founded  in  justice,  and  should 
be  resisted.  There  should  be  no  distinction  of 
persons  in  the  civil  service  of  the  State  or  in 
receipt  of  pensions;  they  should  be  dealt  with 
as  belonging  to  the  class  of  annuitants  only.  It 
is  as  little  consistent  with  justice  or  sound  policy 
to  make  the  rate  heavier  upon  persons  of  larger 
income  than  smaller,  or  to  exempt  any  class 
from  its  operation,  until  you  arrive  at  the  class 
where  it  is  not  worth  the  expense  of  collecting, 
or  the  people  are  wholly  unable  to  pay  it.  Un- 
less this  is  done,  not  only  is  the  tax  a  direct 
partial  confiscation,  by  seizing  upon  the  proper- 
ty of  one  class  while  others  are  exempt  from  it, 
but  there  is  the  greatest  risk  that  it  will  degen- 
VoL.  IV.— B 


erate  into  a  jjerpetual  burden,  which  all  other 
classes,  excepting  the  one  burdened,  have  a  di- 
rect interest,  for  their  own  benefit,  in  retaining 
upon  them.  The  only  way  to  make  the  tax 
temporary  only,  is  to  subject  such  a  number  of 
persons  to  its  operation  as  to  interest  at  all  times 
a  majority  of  the  constituencies  in  its  abolition. 

"  The  tax  was  originally  laid  on  as  a  war-tax 
only,  and  has  never  been  attempted 
to  be  justified  on  any  other  footing.  (jo„^uued 
The  very  act  which  extended  it  to  10 
per  cent,  expressly  declared  that  it '  should  con- 
tinue in  force  during  the  present  war,  and  until 
the  Gtli  day  of  April  next  after  the  ratification 
of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  and  no  longer.' 
Words  can  not  be  more  explicit — the  faith  of 
Government  can  not  be  more  strongly  pledged. 
Accordingly,  by  a  great  effort  of  the  nation,  it 
was  shaken  off  in  1816,  though  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  and  the  Government  of  the  day  made  the 
greatest  efforts  to  get  it  continued  for  at  least  a 
year  longer,  in  order  to  wind  up  the  expense  of 
the  gigantic  war  then  terminated.  But  what  is 
the  present  proposal  of  the  Minister?  It  is  to 
impose  it  during  a  period  of  profound  peace, 
when,  as  the  speech  from  the  Throne  has  just 
informed  us,  her  Majesty  continues  to  receive 
assurances  of  the  most  friendly  dispositions  from 
all  foreign  powers.  To  resort  to  the  desperate 
measure  of  an  income-tax,  in  such  circum- 
stances, is  nothing  less  than  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  your  resources  are  exhausted,  that 
indirect  taxation  has  reached  its  limits,  and 
that  you  are  now  more  straitened  in  your 
finances,  in  the  end  of  a  peace  of  twenty-five 
years'  duration,  than  you  formerly  were  in  the 
middle  of  a  war  of  nearly  as  long  duration. 

"When  jNIr.  Pitt  imposed  the  tax,  it  was  to 
meet  a  deficit  of  £10,000,000,  in  the 
heat  of  a  great  war,  which  there  was  concluded 
absolutely  no  other  means  of  filling 
up.  Is  there  any  analogy  between  such  a  situa- 
tion and  the  present  one  of  this  country  ?  Your 
deficit  is  £2,500,000,  about  a  twentieth  part  of 
your  whole  income.  Though  there  has  been  a 
deficiency  for  some  years,  yet  the  resources  of 
the  country  are  unimpaired.  During  that  time 
the  credit  of  the  nation  has  been  so  high  that 
the  Three  per  Cents  have  been  at  89  and  90, 
and  you  have  been  able  to  borrow  at  3V  per 
cent.,  while  other  nations  have  been  obliged  to 
give  5.*  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  the 
state  of  public  credit  which  requires  an  extraor- 
dinary efibrt — nothing  which  obliges  you  to  con- 
tradict the  assertion  of  former  Parliaments,  and 
the  declarations  of  all  classes  of  politicians,  that 
this  is  a  tax  that  ought  to  be  reserved  either  for 


*  Sir  1{.  Peel  made  a  happy  retort  on  tliis  allusion  to 
the  high  state  of  the  Funds,  as  affording  tlie  means  ol 
meeting  the  public  necessities  witliout  recurnng  to  an  in- 
come-tax. "If  you  say  it  is  better  to  go  on  a  Utile  Ioh- 
ger  with  the  present  system,  increasing  the  debt  a  little 
more,  funding  at  91,  why  are  the  Three  per  Cents,  at  01  ? 
Who  has  made  tliem  91?  Public  credit  is  higli ;  tlie 
Funds  have  risen,  and,  pay  you,  'You  can  have  a  loan 
easily  now.'  Oh  you  miserable  financiers! — [Laughter 
and  cheers.]  The  Funds  are  high,  because  you  havo 
shown  a  disposition  not  to  resort  to  loans  in  times  of 
peace." — Pari.  Z>c6.,  lii.  444. 

In  this  debate,  Sir  R.  Peel  stated  the  deficiency  at. 

United  Kingdom X2.570.000 

India 2.400,000 

Total,         i;5,UOiJ,UO0 
while  the  surplus  the  Whigs  received  on  entering  upon 
office  was  X3,000,000 Ann.  Reg.,  1842,  p.  83. 
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times  of  war  or  difficulties  with  f^reat  powers,  in 
times  of  peace  making  them  equal  to  times  of 
war.  The  budget  of  last  year  will  furnish  funds 
adequate  to  the  whole  public  necessities,  with- 
out recurring  to  this  odious,  unjust,  and  inquisi- 
1  p^j.,  pg,_j  torial  tax,  which  should  be  reserved 
Ixii.  8C,  14T ;  as  a  last  resource  for  the  country  in 
Ann.  Ueg.  periods  of  extreme  peril  and  difficul- 
1842,77,79.    j^..., 

Lord  John  Russell's  amendment  was  rejected, 
^_  on  the  13th  April,  by  a  majority  of 

Tlieblupass-  308  to  202,  and  on"  the  30th  May 
es,  iind  iis  le-  the  third  reading  was  carried  by  a 
ceptionbythe  majority  of  130.  In  the  Lords, 
country.  ^,^g  bilfpassed  by  a  majority  of  71 . 

Notwithstanding  these  large  majorities  in  both 
Houses,  however,  the  change  introduced  great 
alarm  into  the  country,  especially  the  grazing 
districts,  which  were  most  threatened  by  the 
changes  in  the  tariff.  The  admission  of  horned 
cattle  at  a  duty  of  £1  a  head,  and  sheep,  pigs, 
and  salted  meat  at  very  reduced  duties,  natu- 
rally excited  great  alarm  among  the  agricultur- 
ists, who  were  well  aware  that  these  animals 
were  reared  in  countries  where  rent  and  wages 
were  not  a  half  of  what  they  are  in  the  British 
Islands.  The  oxen  of  Holstein,  and  the  dairy 
produce  of  Holland,  were  j^articularly  dreaded, 
and  ajipearanccs  for  some  time  seemed  to  just- 
ify the  apprehension.  Butcher-meat  from  Ham- 
bxu'g  was  advertised  at  threepence  a  pound ;  beef 
and  mutton  fell  a  third  in  the  London  market ; 
and  during  the  panic,  great  numbers  of  graziers 
sold  oft'  their  whole  stock,  in  the  belief  that  the 
country  would  be  wholly  supplied  from  foreign 
parts.  By  degrees,  however,  the  alarm  subsided ; 
people  recollected  that  it  takes  a  year  to  make 
a  sheep,  three  to  form  an  ox ;  and  the  imme- 
diate rise  of  prices  which  ensued  in  the  coun- 
tries from  which  importation  was  chiefly  dread- 
ed jiroved  that  the  com])etition  was  not  likely 
to  be  so  formidable  as  had  been  apprehended. 
Meat,  after  a  great  fall,  soon  rose  again  to  its 
former  level  of  Gd.  and  7d.  a  pound ;  and  the 
subsequent  importation,  though  by  no  means 
inconsiderable,  has  not  been  so  large  as  to  war- 
rant any  well-grounded  apprehensions  that  iJiis 
branch  of  British  agriculture  is  likely  to  suffer 
materially  from  the  change.  On  the  contrary, 
the  evident  tendency  of  the  new  tariff  has  been 
to  cause  the  corn-lands  to  be  thrown  into  grass, 
and  render  the  nation  dependent  on  foreigners, 
not  for  its  meat,  but  for  its  bread.  This  is  exact- 
ly what  took  jjlace  in  the  last  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  when  Italian  agriculture  was  destroyed 
by  the  free  importation  of  wheat  from  Egypt 
and  Libya ;  but  the  Italian  landlords  still  drew 
considerable  rents  from  vast  herds  of  cattle 
which  wandered  over  the  Ausonian  plains,  of 
2  Pari.  Del),  which  the  present  desolate  Cam- 
Ixii.  4.ii,  710;  pagna  is  a  remnant  and  an  exam- 
Jlart.  ii.  541.     pje.^ 

Impartial  consideration,  now  that  their  effect 
gg  has  been  tested  by  experience,  must 

Reflections  on  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
theT.iriff,and  changes  on  the  tariff  introduced  by 
reaeons  for  it.  gj^.  j^-  p^^j  ^^.^^^  expedient,  and  re- 
quired by  the  circumstances  of  society.  The 
reason  is  one  of  convincing  force,  though,  of 
course,  it  was  not  alluded  to  by  Sir  R.  Peel  or 
any  of  liis  party,  or  indeed  on  either  side  of  the 
House.    This  is,  that  as  the  price  of  every  arti- 


cle of  consumption  had  on  an  average  been  low- 
ered at  least  .50  per  cent,  by  the  contraction  of 
the  currency,  it  was  essential  that  the  money 
duties  sliouid  be  reduced  at  least  in  a  similar 
proportion,  or  the  burden  of  the  import  duties 
would  be  practically  seriously  augmented.  To 
have  done  justice  to  the  nation,  taxation  of  ev- 
ery sort  should  have  been  reduced  in  a  similar 
proportion,  including  that  which  went  to  pro- 
vide for  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt ;  but 
as  this  was  impossible,  it  was  at  least  something 
to  reduce  the  money  duties  on  imported  articles, 
and  thereby  lower  their  cost  in  proportion  to  the 
lessened  income  of  those  who  were  to  purchase 
them.  It  is  true,  this  was  hai-d  on  them  who 
lived  by  the  production  of  such  articles,  and  this 
at  first  sight  seemed  an  injustice ;  but  in  reality 
it  was  not  so.  The  price  of  labor,  and  of  raw 
materials  of  all  sorts,  having  been  reduced  also 
50  per  cent,  by  the  monetary  changes,  the  cost 
of  production  was  lessened  to  them  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  the  expense  of  their  own  living 
had  been  reduced  in  a  similar  degree.  Sir  R. 
Peel  said  that  the  income-tax  of  3  per  cent, 
would  be  more  than  compensated  to  every  per- 
son who  paid  it  by  the  lessened  price  of  every 
article  of  consumption  occasioned  by  his  tariff; 
and  although  there  are  few  of  the  payers  of  the 
tax  who  will  concur  in  that  opinion,  yet  none 
can  deny  that  a  reduction  of  at  least  50  per  cent, 
in  the  cost  of  living  had  been  made  by  the  mon- 
etary changes  that  he  had  introduced,  which  im- 
peratively called  for  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  burdens  with  which  their  articles  of  con- 
sumption Avere  affected. 

This  leads  to  a  very  curious  reflection.    The 
financial  situation  of  the  nation  had  57. 

become  so  serious,  and  the  deficit  It  niig!:t  liave 
so  alarming,  that  it  had  overturned  '^j'^^"  ^^T^7 
one  Administration,  and  forced  an  an  extension 
entire  change  of  commercial  poll-  of  the  Curren- 
cy on  another.  The  nation  was  '^y- 
steeped  in  misery,  and  indirect  taxation  had 
reached  its  limits ;  yet  foreign  affairs  had  be- 
come so  threatening  that  a  great  increase  of  the 
national  armaments  had  become  indispensable. 
The  whole  experience  and  talent  of  the  Legisla- 
ture were  taxed  to  the  uttermost  to  discover  a 
remedy  for  these  manifold  evils,  and  none  could 
be  thought  of  but  recurring,  in  a  period  of  pro- 
found European  peace,  to  the  grinding  tax  here- 
tofore reserved  as  a  last  resource  for  the  exigen- 
cies and  dangers  of  war.  Yet  was  the  remedy 
easy,  cheap,  certain,  injurious  to  no  one,  profit- 
able to  all.  Nothing  was  required  but  to  send 
a  letter  from  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  Govern- 
ors of  the  Bank  of  England,  authorizing  the 
notes  issued  on  securities  to  be  raised  from 
£14,000,000  to  £21,000,000.  Instantly  despond- 
ency would  have  been  succeeded  by  hope,  pov- 
erty by  comfort,  compulsory  idleness  by  willing 
industry,  financial  embarrassment  by  an  over- 
flowing treasury.  Nothing  but  to  confess  a  gi- 
gantic error  was  awanting  to  repair  boundless 
calamities,  to  restore  happiness  to  a  suffering 
realm.  But  to  have  done  so  required,  in  some, 
the  magnanimous  confession  of  former  mis- 
takes ;  in  others,  a  surrender  of,  to  them,  a  most 
profitable  usurpation ;  in  all,  a  close  attention 
to  a  subject  of  universal  interest,  and  but  very 
partial  comprehension.    The  proof  of  this,  how- 
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ever,  is  now  decisive.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  subse- 
quent change  in  1844,  without  iiis  designing  it, 
induced  such  an  extension  of  the  currency  as 
was  required,  though  on  the  most  perilous  foot- 
ing, and  two  years  of  prosperity,  followed  by  a 
frightful  commercial  crisis,  ensued.  Nature 
gave  a  lasting  extension  on  a  sohd  foundation, 
by  opening  her  reserves  of  gold  in  1851,  and 
unbroken  prosperity  has  been  the  consequence. 

For  the  same  reason  the  income-tax  must  be 
5g  regarded,  generally  speaking,  as  a 

The  income-  wise  and  just  measure  at  the  time  it 
tax  was  just-  was  imposed.  The  necessity  for  it 
ifiable.  ^y^^g  jjg  g,-cat  as  when  first  proposed 

by  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  tlie  wars  in  Afghanistan  and 
China,  if  less  dangerous,  were  hardly  less  costly 
than  those  which  had  been  waged  with  Euro- 
pean potentates.  The  currency  system  had  all 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  realized  property ; 
the  Times,  the  great  advocate  for  that  system, 
boasted,  in  the  pride  of  its  heart,  that  it  had 
made  a  sovereign  worth  two  sovereigns.  Tliis, 
though  a  little  exaggerated,  was  in  the  main 
true  ;  but  as  the  moneyed  interest  had  thus 
largely  benefited  by  a  system  under  which 
every  other  interest  had  essentially  suffered, 
nothing  could  be  more  just  than  that  it  should 
bear  the  burden  of  the  increased  taxation, 
which  that  very  system  had  rendered  irrecover- 
able from  all  the  other  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. In  a  word,  the  monetary  system  was  a 
class  system  of  legislation  designed  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  rich,  and  which  had  ended  in  ruining 
the  poor  ;  and  it  had  now  led  to  its  natural  and 
just  result,  that  of  rendering  class  taxation  un- 
avoidable if  the  public  revenue  was  to  be  uplield 
and  national  bankruptcy  averted. 

But  for  the  very  same  reason,  the  injustice 
59.  of  levying  the  tax  at  the  same  rate 

But  this  upon  the  wages  of  labor  or  the  in- 
made  tlie  come  of  annuitants,  as  uiron  incomes 
tax  on  per-       i     ■      j    -  i       i  i  ■      , 

ishiible  in-  derived  irom  land  or  realized  capi- 
comes  more  tal,  was  not  merely  to  oppress  in- 
unjust,  dustry  by  taxing  a  perishable  at  the 
same  rate  as  a  durable  income,  but  to  subject 
it  to  the  still  farther  injustice  of  making  the  stif- 
Jerers  under  class  legislation  pnij  at  the  same  rate 
as  those  enriched  hjj  it — those  whose  incomes  had 
been  halved,  as  those  which  had  been  doubled 
by  recent  changes.  The  injustice  of  the  double 
burden  thus  imposed  upon  the  industrious  classes 
was  so  obvious  that,  had  it  been  widespread,  it 
must  have  been  speedily  abrogated.  But  it  was 
not  widespread,  and  therefore  it  was  continued, 
and  still  continues.  The  whole  persons  assess- 
ed under  Schedule  D — that  is,  the  professional 
class  in  Great  Britain — were  only  143,000,  a 
mere  trifle  among  27,000,000,  then  forming  the 
population  of  the  British  Islands.  This  handful 
of  men  were  not  the  rich  bankers  or  capitalists 
whose  voice  is  always  listened  to  with  respect 
by  Government ;  they  were  for  the  most  part 
hard-working  citizens,  too  few  to  inspire  terror 
by  their  numbers,  too  poor  to  command  influ- 
ence by  their  riches. 

The  vast  majority  who  escaped  the  tax  be- 
gg  cause  their  incomes  were  below  the 
Reasons  of  ''"^  when  it  began,  gave  themselves 
this  injus-  no  sort  of  disquiet  about  an  injustice 
tice  being  by  which  they  were  not  affected,  and 
commi  ed.  j.^jj-j^j.  rejoiced  at  a  burden  on  others 
which  might  be  the  means  of  cheapening  com- 


modities ;  the  holders  of  realized  wealth  in  se- 
cret beheld  with  satisfaction  the  l)urden  im])osed 
in  such  a  manner  upon  the  industrious  classes 
as  might  lessen  its  pressure  on  themselves. 
Thus  crushed  by  the  weight  of  capital,  the  in- 
dustrious classes  remained  oppressed  witli  an 
injustice  which  probably  never  would  have  been 
thought  of  but  in  a  country  subjected  to  class 
government,  nor  continued  but  in  one  ruled  by 
its  influences.  The  Ministers,  assailed  by  ar- 
guments to  which  they  could  make  no  reply, 
contented  themselves  with  observing  that  the 
whole  income-tax  was  an  injustice,  but  that 
such  were  the  practical  difficulties  involved  in 
the  question  that  they  could  not  see  their  way 
to  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  its  burden — 
the  usual  answer  when  Government  is  pressed 
with  a  request  which  they  can  not  assign  any 
reason  for  not  granting,  but  which  they  are  re- 
solved, for  some  undivulged  reason,  not  to  con- 
cede. It  is  remarkable  that,  while  tliis  injustice 
has  been  perpetrated  and  continued  for  fifteen 
yeai's,  in  a  country  boasting  all  the  blessings  of 
representative  institutions,  in  despotic  Denmark 
tlie  property-tax  has  been  arranged  in  so  differ- 
ent a  manner  that  the  only  question  is  whether 
it  is  not  unduly  favorable  to  the  middle  and  in- 
dustrious classes.* 

If  Sir  R.  Peel  was  sincere  in  his  appeal  to 
the  holders  of  property  to  submit  qi 
to  a  temporary  burden  in  order  to  Peel's  he- 
extricate  the  nation  from  the  finan-  ''"'''  ^on- 
cial  embarrassments  in  which  it  had  AfL'hanis-° 
become  involved,  he  himself  gave  the  tan  dinas- 
noblest  proof  that  he  was  prepared  to  icr. 
act  upon  the  principles  which  he  recommended 
to  others.  On  the  very  night  (11th  March) 
when  he  pronounced  that  eloquent  appeal,  he 
had  received  the  accounts  of  the  death  of  Sir 
W.  JNIacnaghten  and  the  Afghanistan  disaster. 
Vailing  with  heroic  courage  his  knowledge  of 
the  calamity  under  a  calm  exterior  and  a  serene 
visage,  he  addressed  the  assembly  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred  to  break  the  even  tenor  of  his  way, 
instead  of  intelligence  having  been  received  of 
the  greatest  disaster  in  British  annals.  The 
mournful  events,  however,  could  not  long  be 
concealed,  and  such  was  the  anxiety  of  the 
])ublic  for  information  as  to  their  details  that 
almost  every  night,  for  some  weeks  after,  he 
was  besieged  with  questions  in  the  House  from 
jiersons  who  had  relatives  involved  in  the  fright- 
ful ruin.  To  all  these  questions  he  answered 
with  the  kindness  of  a  father  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  a  Christian  ;  and  when  the  moment  for 
decision  arrived,  and  he  required  openly  to  face 
the  calamity  and  adopt  measures  to  meet  it,  he 
acted  with  the  consistency  of  an  old  Roman. 
He  openly  admitted  the  magnitude  of  the  disas- 
ter which  had  been  sustained,  but  stated  that 
Government  were  resolved  to  meet  it  in  a  wor- 
thy sjiirit,  and  that  every  effort  would  be  made 
to  restore  victory  to  the  British  standards.  This 
intrepid  announcement  was  received  with  loud 


*  "In  Denmark  the  property-tax  is  on  a  graduated 
scale  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  income  enjoyed 
by  the  persons  taxed,  from  whatever  source  derived.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  this  is  not  confiscation  of 
the  fortunes  above  the  line  where  tlie  heavier  burden  he- 
gins.  But  tlie  curious  thing  is  tliat  in  the  popular  com- 
munity the  injustice  perpetrated  was  on  the  middle 
class;  in  the  despotic  monarchy  on  the  nobility  and 
rich."— DouBLEDAT'fl  Life  of  Peel,  ii.  34T. 
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cheers  from  both  sides  of  the  House  ;  reinforce- 
ments to  a  large  extent  were  sent  out  to  the  ar- 
mies in  India,  so  as  to  raise  tlie  British  forces 
there  to  45,000  men  ;  and  Europe,  after  a  dis- 
aster had  been  sustained,  wliich  it  was  gener- 
ally sujjposed,  and  perhaps  hoped,  had  tinally 
destroyed  the  British  power  in  India,  beheld 
with  astonishment  preparations  mak- 
I  "^"^i  'ofiT  ing  to  elevate  it  to  an  unprecedent- 
ed  pitch  of  grandeur.  ■ 
Almost  unnoticed  amidst  the  multitude  of 
gQ  important  objects  which  in  this  ses- 
Lord  Ma-  sion  crowd  upon  the  attention,  a  bill 
hon's  Copy-  was  brought  forward,  calculated  in 
right  Bill,  ^^jjg  gjj(j  to  work  a  great  and  dura- 
ble change  on  the  national  mind  and  fortunes. 
This  was  the  Copyright  Bill,  brought  forward 
by  Lord  Mahon  (now  Earl  Stanhope),  which 
this  year  was  sanctioned  by  both  Houses,  and 
passed  into  law.  The  right  of  authors  to  the 
property  of  the  written  expression  of  their 
thoughts,  not  recognized  by  the  common  law 
of  England  when  published,  was  the  creature 
of  statute,  and  by  the  celebrated  Act 
of  Queen  Anne  had  been  limited  to 
fourteen  years,  with  the  addition  of  fourteen 
more  if  the  author  survived  the  iirst.  This 
strange  distinction,  which  in  the  case  of  works 
of  standard  merit  likely  to  be  prized  by  poster- 
ity, and  therefore  valuable  to  the  author's  fam- 
ily, made  so  great  a  diffei'ence  in  the  advant- 
ages accruing  to  them  according  as  he  survived 
or  did  not  survive  a  certain  arbitrary  time,  had 
long  been  felt  as  unjust.  It  had  not  escaped 
observation,  too,  that  the  eifect  of  limiting  the 
copyright  of  authors  to  so  short  a  period  had 
been  to  direct  original  thought  and  genius  to 
works  of  transient  popularity  rather  than  dura- 
ble utility.  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  the 
accomplished  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd  had  made 
repeated  attempts  to  obtain  for  authors  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  duration  of  copyright,  and 
the  example  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  family,  w  hich 
was  immersed  in  difBculties  at  a  time  when  his 
literary  works  should  have  yielded  a  splendid 
fortune  to  his  descendants,  was  strongly  found- 
ed on.  The  learned  Sergeant's  efforts,  however, 
which  were  continued  through  three  successive 
sessions,  were  unsuccessful,  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  who,  strange  to  say, 
strained  every  nerve  to  defeat  a  measure  calcu- 
lated to  give  independence  to  a  class  of  which 
he  himself  was  so  bright  an  ornament.  At 
length,  in  this  session,  the  tardy  act  of  justice 
was  done  to  literary  men,  and  by  Lord  Mahon's 
bill  the  copyright  was  fixed  at  the  entire  life  of 
a  Pari  Deb  ^^  authoi',  and  seven  years  after ; 
Ix.  1429,  ixi!  or  if  these  terms  did  not  extend  to 
1307:  Pol.  so  much,  at  all  events  to  forty-two 
Diet.  i.  641.    years.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  very 
63.  important  step  in  the  right  direction, 
Picflections  and  far  more  for  the  interests  of  na- 
on  this  Act.  tions  than  those  of  literary  men :  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  change  are  already  ap- 
parent, and  are  becoming  more  so  every  day. 
The  extension  of  the  power  of  reading  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  the  great  increase 
which  has  consequently  taken  place  in  the  sale 
of  publications,  has  indeed  put  an  end  to  the 
degrading  patronage  of  rank  and  power  to  genius 
which  was  felt  as  so  painful  by  the  authors  in 


the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  r.nd  appears  so  strong- 
ly in  the  fulsome  flattery  of  their  dedications. 
The  public  has  become  the  great  patron,  and 
superseded  all  others.  But  the  change  has  only 
enhanced  the  dangers  to  which  philosophic 
thought  and  literary  effort  are  exposed.  The 
public  is  a  jealous  mistress,  and  very  little  ex- 
perience is  required  to  show  that  incessant  fiat- 
tery  is  the  best  passport  to  her  favors.  The 
servility  of  the  press  to  the  reigning  multitude 
in  democratic  communities  is  at  least  equal  to 
all  that  ever  was  shown  to  powerful  ministers  or 
charming  duchesses ;  witness  the  press  of  re- 
publican France  in  former  days,  of  republican 
America,  and  a  large  part  of  it  in  this  country 
in  these  times. 

This  evil  is  of  the  most  serious  kind,  and  it  is 
constantly  increasing  with  the  ex-  (54 
tension  of  education,  and  the  aug-  Extension  of 
mentation  of  the  number  of  readers ;  t'le  dangers 
for  that  only  multiplies  the  numbers  °^  l't"'--'<"'''^^- 
to  whom  the  flattering  unction  must  be  applied. 
"No  man,"  says  Goethe,  "ever  spoke  for  half 
an  hour  to  a  mixed  audience  Avithout  flattering 
them  that  he  was  not  thought  tedious."  This 
is  not  less  true  of  writei's  than  speakers.  "De- 
mocracy," says  Guizot,  "has  two  grave  faults; 
it  aspires  passionately  to  rule  without  control, 
and  it  is  constantly  governed  by  the  interests  and 
passions  of  the  moment.  To  judge  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  it  is  of  all  the  social  powers 
the  most  exacting  and  unforeseeing — that  which 
is  most  jealous  of  limits  or  division  of  power, 
and  also  that  which  is  most  exclusively  governed 
by  present  fancies,  without  a  thought  1  ouizot, 
either  of  the  past  or  the  future."'  PirR.  Peel, 
The  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  "^^■ 
to  prevent  literature  from  falling  in  with  and 
aggravating  this  perilous  tendency  in  numerous 
and  highly-educated  communities,  is  to  give  au- 
thors an  interest  in  the  approbation  of  future  times, 
and  thereby  emancipate  them  from  the  domin- 
ion of  the  present.  Unless  this  is  done,  the 
standard  literature  of  the  country,  like  the  daily 
or  monthly  press,  will  be  entirely  devoted  to  in- 
flaming the  passions  and  aggravating  the  preju- 
dices of  the  moment.  Truth  is  always  distaste- 
ful in  the  outset  of  its  career  to  the  majority : 
witness  the  reception  of  the  discovery  of  the 
motions  of  the  earth  by  Galileo,  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  by  Harvey,  of  the  system  of 
the  heavens  by  Copernicus  and  Newton.  The 
Cross  itself,  which  was  to  save  the  world,  was 
borne  in  pain  and  sorrow  by  our  Saviour :  "Cru- 
cify him !  crucify  him !"  was  the  universal  cry. 
So  different  is  the  first  impulse  of  the  multitude 
from  the  ultimate  conclusions  of  reason.  No 
state  of  things  can  be  conceived  more  perilous ; 
and  if  it  is  of  long  continuance,  it  may  come  to 
give  awful  meaning  to  the  banishment  of  man- 
kind from  paradise  in  consequence  of  eating  of 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  But  as  cer- 
tainly as  prejudice  and  passion  govern  mankind 
in  regard  to  the  present,  so  reason  and  truth 
prevail  in  the  end.  "  Magna  est  Veritas  et  pra3- 
valebit"  is  a  maxim  of  universal  truth  and  ap- 
plication ;  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  it,  to 
rule  in  the  end  the  thoughts  of  men,  is  to  give 
authors  a  durable  interest  in  the  publication  of 
their  thoughts,  and  thereby  relieve  them  from 
the  necessity  of  flattering  only  present  passions 
or  interests. 
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In  January,  1841,  Mr.  O'Connell  said  at  a 
mectin;;  of  the  Repeal  Association 
The  Temper-  i"  Ireland,  "I  shall  for  my  part  vote 
mice  Move-  for  the  Wliigs  to  keep  them  in  ;  but 
meat  in  Ire-  J  tell  them  honestly  and  firmly  they 
land.  ha\Q.  lost  altogether  the  hearts  of  the 

Irish  people,  and  nothing  but  the  loud  cry  for 
Rki'kal  shall  henceforth  be  heard  among  us.  I 
did  not  resume  the  repeal  agitation  till  I  saw 
how  utterly  unable  the  Whigs  were  to  effect  any 
thing."  The  first  step  in  this  movement  was  to 
collect  money,  the  sinews  of  war,  and  this  was 
done  in  a  very  curious  way,  highly  characteristic 
of  the  ascendant  which  O'Connell  and  the  priest- 
hood had  acquired  over  the  entire  Catholic  popu- 
lation. The  sum  paid  in  Ireland  for  ardent  spir- 
its, not  less  than  from  £4,000,000  to  £5,000,000 
annually,  presented  a  fund  of  vast  amount,  and 
perfectly  equal  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  if 
any  considerable  part  of  it  could  be  realized. 
Great  as  was  the  influence  of  the  Agitator  with 
his  countrymen,  however,  this  was  effected  to  a 
most  surprising  degree  by  supplanting  one  pas- 
sion by  another — the  desire  for  drink  by  the 
thii'st  for  independence.  To  divert  the  funds 
hitherto  wasted  in  the  public  house  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Repeal  Association  was  the  great 
object,  and  this  was  done  by  a  movement  vailed 
under  the  guise  of  philanthropy,  which  for  a 
time  was  attended  with  surprising  success.  The 
temperance  movement  began.  Father  Mathew, 
a  monk  of  ardent  disposition,  nervous  eloquence, 
and  enthusiastic  philanthropy,  was  the  soul  of 
the  movement.  The  benevolent  ecclesiastic  was 
the  unsuspecting  hand  by  which  the  Catholic 
liierarcliy  carried  on  their  projects  of  converting 
the  surplus  funds  of  Irish  labor  to  the  purposes 
of  repeal  agitation.  The  effect  of  his  heart- 
stirring  eloquence  was  at  first  prodigious  ;  it  re- 
called the  days  when  Peter  the  Hermit  roused 
the  dormant  energies  of  Europe  in  behalf  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Multitudes  rushed  forward  every 
where  to  take  the  temperance  pledge  from  the 
iiands  of  the  great  apostle  of  sobriety.  Fifty 
thousand  met  him  here,  forty  thousand  there ; 
his  journeys  resembled  rather  the  progress  of  a 
mighty  conqueror  than  the  movements  of  an 
humble  priest  bent  only  on  an  errand  of  mercy. 
Such  was  the  enthusiasm  excited,  so  general 
the  transports,  that  the  consumption  of  spirits 
in  Ireland  fell  off  in  one  year  from 
29Triiail'7  10,000,000  to  3,000,000  gallons, 
IreiliTid,  ii.  36,  and  no  small  part  of  the  embar- 
iii.  60;  Ann.^  rassmeut  of  the  English  treasury 
Uirou  ^^^  arose  from  the  sudden  temperance 
of  the  people  of  Ireland. ' 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  whenever 
(jQ  the  people  give  o\QvJighting  affairs 

Progress  and  in  Ireland,  you  may  be  sure  tliat 
decline  of  the  some  serious  outbreak  is  in  contem- 
movement.  pjation,  and  Government  will  do 
well  to  stand  on  their  guard.  Never  was  this 
truth  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  effect  of  the  taking  of 
the  temperance  pledge  by  two  millions  of  men 
in  the  first  instance  was  immense.  Serious 
crime  rapidly  diminished,  as  it  will  always  do 
when  by  any  means  a  check  is  given,  even  for  a 
time,  to  the  dreadful  passion  for  ardent  spirits. 
The  judges  every  where  congratulated  the  grand 
juries  on  the  lightness  of  the  calendar;  predial 
outrages  declined,  and  the  philanthropic  and  in- 


experienced began  to  indulge  tlie  pleasing  hope 
that,  bj'  the  zeal  of  a  benevolent  friar,  an  anti- 
dote had  at  length  been  discovered  for  the  most 
demoralizing  social  corrui)tion  of  civilized  man. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  returns  of  crime  in 
Ireland  for  some  years  seemed  to  justify  the  an- 
ticipation. Convictions  decreased  from  12,000 
in  1839  to  8000  in  1844.*  But  all  these  move- 
ments, originating  in  sudden  conversion,  not 
lasting  changes  of  habit,  are  merely  temjjorary 
in  their  operation,  and  not  unfrequently  are 
followed  by  a  reaction  which  renders  matters 
worse  than  they  had  been  before  the  change 
commenced.  When  the  political  and  sacerdotal 
objects  for  which  the  movement  had  been  set  on 
foot  had  ceased,  and  the  repeal  agitation  had 
failed,  the  temperance  movement  came  to  an 
end,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  darkest  era  ever 
known  of  Irish  suffering  and  crime.  The  reac- 
tion in  favor  of  whisky  became  as  strong  as  the 
movement  in  favor  of  temperance  ever  had  been. 
The  annual  consumption  of  spirits  rose  again  to 
12,000,000  gallons,  and  with  it,  aid-  ,  ^^^^.^  j;  290 
ed  by  the  terrible  calamities  of  184G  297 ;  I'oi'ter, ' 
and  1847,  swelled  the  rolls  of  crime  60S;  An.  Reg. 
to  an  unprecedented  amount. 'f  • 

It  soon  appeared  to  what  purpose  the  large 
funds    rendered    available    hy    the  -- 

temperance  movement,  while  it  last-  comuience- 
ed,  were  to  be  turned  by  the  Irish  ment  of  the 
agitators.  No  sooner  did  it  appear  Kepeal  agi- 
that  the  fate  of  the  Whigs  was 
sealed,  and  that  Sir  R.  Peel  was  to  succeed  to 
the  helm,  than  his  support  of  the  Government 
ceased,  and  O'Connell  commenced  a  guerre  a 
mart  against  England  and  every  thing  belonging 
to  it.  His  first  move  was  to  endeavor  to  ex- 
clude English  manufactures  from  the  country  ; 
but  that  attemjjt  soon  failed  among  a  peojjle  for 
the  most  part  possessing  no  manufactures,  and 
invariably  so  poor  as  the  Irish.  His  next  step 
was  a  well-devised  one,  and  was  attended  with 
important  consequences.  He  converted  the 
Precursors'  Association  into  a  new  one  styled 
the  Repeal  Association  ;  and  thenceforward 
his  whole  efforts  were  directed  to  further  its  ob- 
jects. The  organization  of  the  Association  was 
the  same  as  that  which  had  proved  so  successful 
in  bringing  about  Catholic  emancipation.  It 
consisted  of  associates,  members,  and  volun- 
teers. A  card  was  given  to  each  person  enter- 
ing, which  served  the  purpose  of  mutual  rec- 
ognition without  expressly  violating  the  law 
against  pass-words  and  signs.  Eacli  of  these 
associates  paid  Is.  on  entering  and  getting  his 
ticket.  The  next  class  was  the  members,  and 
they  paid  £1  each  on  entering,  or  engaged  to 
obtain   twcntv  associates    at    Is.    each.      The 


,r                                                     Committed  r.       •  .  j 

Y<!"3.                                             i„  i,el,„d.  Conv.cted. 

*  18:.9 '2{i,39'2  12,049 

1840 23,833  ll,l'.i4 

1841 20,796  9,287 

1842 21,186  9,874 

1S43 20,120  8,020 

1844 l!t,446  8,042 

1815 16,696  7,101 

— Poktek's  Progress  of  the  Sation^  C6S. 

V Committed  r»™.„j..*«j 

Yew..                                            ^  j^^,_^^j  Convicted. 

t  1840 18,492  8,639 

1S47 31,209  15,233 

lvS4S , 3S,5'8  18,206 

1849 41,489  21,202 

— POKTEE,  608. 
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members  received  each  a  card,  on  which  were 
inscribed  prints  of  four  of  the  principal  places 
where  the  Irish  had  been  successful  in  combat- 
ing either  the  English  or  the  Danes.  At  the 
top  of  the  card  was  a  roll  or  script,  on  which 
were  inscribed  the  words,  "  Resolved  unani- 
mously that  the  claims  of  any  body  of  men, 
other  than  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of 
Ireland,  to  make  laws  to  bind  this  kingdom,  are 
unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  a  grievance. — 
DuNGANXON  VoLU>'TEERS,  \i)th  February,  1782." 
The  Association  was  governed  by  general  in- 
spectors, repeal  wardens,  and  collectors  ;  and  it 
was  their  duty  to  collect  the  subscriptions  for 
the  repeal  cause,  and  transmit  them  to  the  cen- 
tral Association  in  Dublin,  where  they  formed 
a  fund  which  soon  became  so  celebrated  under 
,  Spectator,  ^'^^  name  of  the  Rent.  With  such 
1S41,  28,  29,  zeal  did  the  wardens  and  collectors 
272,  344,  discharge  their  duties,  that  the  rent 
Kes!  1^3,'  ^'^  lo"g  reached  £3000  a  week ; 
225,' 226;'  and  O'Connell  boasted,  in  the  pride 
Mart.  ii.  of  his  heart,  that  he  had  two  mill- 
562,  563.  jQj^g  Qf  repealers  under  his  banners ! 
The  plan  of  operations  concocted  between 
68.  this  consummate  master  of  the  art  of 
Monster  agitation  and  his  confederate  chiefs 
meetings,  .^yjjg^  ^ot  xo  break  out  into  open  re- 
bellion, but  to  approach  it  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble, and  intimidate  Government  by  the  display 
of  numbers.  For  this  purpose,  meetings  on  a 
gigantic  scale  were  to  be  held  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  where  they  were  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful, to  which  the  people  were  to  be  collected 
by  the  Avardens,  priests,  and  collectors  in  the 
different  parishes.  The  temperance  chiefs  were, 
for  the  most  part,  enrolled  in  this  ulterior  move- 
ment ;  and  the  detachments  from  the  different 
parishes  generally  mustered,  preceded  by  the 
temperance  bands.  When  Sir  11.  Peel's  return 
to  power  in  May,  IS-tl,  was  evident,  simultane- 
ous meetings  were  held  in  every  parish  of  Ire- 
land to  implore  the  Queen  "not  to  receive  into 
her  confidence  the  bitter  and  malignant  ene- 
mies of  her  faithful  Irish  people."  The  people 
came  in  companies,  led  by  their  priests,  and 
"preceded  by  the  temperance  bands,  often  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  and  marched  back 
the  same  day.  The  enthusiasm  thus  excited 
was  indescribable ;  all  hearts  were  stirred,  all 
understandings  swept  away  by  it.  A  bedridden 
old  woman  was  carried  ten  miles  "  to  seek  sal- 
vation for  her  country."  The  numbers  collected 
on  these  occasions,  though  much  exaggerated 
by  the  repeal  press,  were  undoubtedly  immense. 
At  a  meeting  on  the  Hill  of  Kilnoe,  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  in  May,  1841,  it  was  said  that 
100,000,  and  probably  really  50,000  were  pres- 
ent. These  meetings,  which  were  generally 
addressed  by  O'Connell  in  person,  were  held 
through  the  whole  of  1841,  and  though  inter- 
mitted in  1842,  from  a  doubt  whether  Sir  R. 
Peel's  Ministry  would  not  be  swept  away,  and 
the  Liberal  Government  restored 
islrte^e""^'  ^y  ^^^'^  Anti-Corn-Law  agitation, 
582 ;'  Ann.  yct  they  were  renewed  with  fresh 
Res.  1843,  vigor  in  1843,  and  soon  acquir- 
ed   the    most    formidable    consist- 


226,  227  ; 
Mart.  ii.  533. 


ency. 


As  these  meetings  generally  consisted  of  thir- 
ty', forty,  or  fifty  thousand  persons,  it  may  read- 
ily be  believed  that  it  was  impossible  that  any 


voice,  how  powerful  soever,  could  be  heard  by 
such  prodigious  multitudes.    But  this  gg 

difficulty,  apparently  insurmountable,  Cli.iracter 
was  got  over  by  a  very  simple  device.  '^^  "'f^^ 
A  number  of  wardens  were  stationed  ™fd\'a,f.^' 
in  concentric  circles  round  the  hus-  guage  used 
tings  from  which  O'Connell  addressed  ^t-  them, 
them,  and  they  repeated  what  he  said  with 
stentorian  lungs,  until  the  re-echo  reached  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  crowd,  and  next  morn- 
ing the  whole  ."speech  was  published  hy  the 
newspapers.  The  character  of  his  addresses 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  extract  from 
a  speech  delivered  at  Trim,  on  March  15,  1843  : 
"  When  I  think  of  the  multitudes  that  surround 
me  ;  when  I  see  the  bright  eye  and  hardy  look 
which  belong  to  Irishmen  beyond  any  peojjle 
upon  earth,  I  ask  yon,  '  Will  you  be  slaves  ?' 
You  will  answer,  '  No ;'  and  I  reply,  '  I  shall 
either  be  in  my  grave  or  a  freeman.'  You  can 
expect  nothing  from  the  English  Parliament : 
idle  sentiments  will  not  now  do  :  I  call  on  you 
to  act  at  once  :  make  your  choice  either  to  be 
freemen  or  slaves. 

'  Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  ye  not, 
Wlio  would  be  Iree,  himself  must  strike  the  blow?"' 

And  at  an  immense  meeting  held  at  Tara,  so 
famous  in  Irish  song,  on  15th  August, 
1843,  he  said,  amidst  thunders  of  ap- 
plause :  "  I  was  laughed  at  in  January  because 
I  said  this  would  be  the  repeal  year :  does  any 
one  laugh  now  ?  It  is  my  turn  now  to  make 
merry.  I  am  now  able  positively  to  announce 
to  you  that  before  twelve  months  are  over  a 
Parliament  will  be  held  in  College  Green,  Dub- 
lin, and  the  hurrahs  for  repeal  will  be  heard 
over  all  the  land.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
began  by  threatening  us :  he  does  not  talk  of 
this  now  ;  he  is  getting  loopholes  made  in  the 
old  barracks  ;  he  is  preparing  to  stand  a  siege — 
as  if  we  were  going  to  break  our  heads  against 
stone  walls  !  The  Queen  Mill  call  the  Parlia- 
ment :  we  will  march  to  College  Green  with  law 
and  order  inscribed  on  our  banners.  I  shall 
have  all  the  teetotalers  with  me  :  they  are  the 
finest  efiluence  of  human  wishes  :  there  is  not 
an  army  in  the  world  that  I  would  not  fight 
with  them."  And  the  imanimous  adhesion  of 
the  clergy  to  the  repeal  movement  was  declared 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Higgins,  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Armagh,  who  said  at  a  dinner  held 
at  MuUingar,  on  Sunday,  14th  May,  1843 — "I 
formally  announce  to  you  that  all  the  bishops  of 
Ireland  have  formally  declared  themselves  i-epeal- 
ers,  and  that  fi-om  shore  to  shore  we  are  all 
such.  [Immense  applause.]  I  defy  all  the  min- 
isters of  England  to  put  down  the  agitation  in 
the  county  of  Armagh.  If  they  beset  our  tem- 
ples, and  mix  bur  ]>eople  with  spies,  we  will 
prepare  our  people  for  the  circum-  i  Ann.  Eeg. 
stances ;    and  if  they  bring  us  for  1S4.3,  228, 

that  to  the  scaffold,  in  dving  in  be-  ?"-''' '-?.^ '„„. 
,     ,„     „  ^       '  -111,  ii     Mart,  11.366, 

half  of  our  country,  we  will  bequeath  ^g^.  gpgcta- 

our  wrongs  to  our  successors.     [En-  tor,  1843, 
thusiastic  cheers.]"'  ^^^-  8^^- 

While  meetings  attended  by  forty  and  fifty 
thousand  persons  were  almost  weekly 
addressed  by  inflammatory  addresses  jyigasu'res 
of  this  description,  and  the  peasantry,  of  Govern- 
instead  of  attending  to  their  business,  nient,  and 
neglected  the  land,  and  were  hurry-  ^J™^^^'"" 
ing  from  one  crowded  meeting  to  an- 


1843.] 
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other,  Government  looked  ou  with  apparently 
supine  iiulitterence,  and  even  seemed  to  i'avor 
the  agitation.  Large  bodies  of  police  and  mil- 
itary were  always  in  attendance,  but  out  of  sight 
of  the  assembled  crowds,  so  as  to  avoid  any  col- 
lision with  the  people.  No  prosecutions  were 
instituted  either  against  the  orators  who  sjjoke 
treason  or  tlie  newspapers  which  printed  it. 
'  One  indication  of  vigor  alone  was  given  by 
Government,  which  was  the  carrying  of  an 
"Arms  Act,"  whereby  it  was  rendered  neces- 
sary for  the  possessors  of  arms  to  have  them 
registered,  branded  by  an  officer  ajjpointed  for 
the  purpose,  and  a  small  license  taken  out  for 
them.  It  was  evident  that  tliis  measure  was 
absohitely  necessary  for  the  jireservation  of  life 
and  property  in  Ireland,  and  it  did  not  dift'er 
materially  from  the  bill  introduced  by  Lord 
Morpeth  in  1831 ;  but  nevertheless  it  was  made 
the  subject  of  violent  party  conflict  in  the  House, 
and  was  opposed  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
united  Liberal  and  Catholic  parties.  Introduced 
on  the  29th  May,  it  w-as  so  obstinately  resisted 
that  it  did  not  get  through  the  Commons  till 
tlie  9th  August ;  but  it  went  rapidly  througli 
the  Lords,  and  became  law  at  the  very  end  of 
the  session,  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month. 
But  meanwhile,  under  the  skillful  directions  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  preparations  were  mak- 
ing in  every  direction  for  a  serious  conflict.  Tiie 
smaller  posts  were  generally  abandoned,  and 
the  troops   concentrated    in    the   larger   ones, 

I  T.  1  T-.  1  which  were  barricaded  and  looi)- 
'  Pari.  Deo.    ,     ,    ,  ,  .  , 

l.xxl.  470 ;       holed,  and  every  preparation  made 
Ann.  Reg.      for  a  vigorous  defense  against  the 
1843,  24S,       attacks  which   were   hourly   appre- 
hended. ' 
The  reason  why  the  Government,  to  the  sur- 
71  prise  of  all  Europe,  remained  so  long 

The  Olon-  quiescent  under  the  tremendous  agi- 
tarf  meeting  tation  whicli  was  now  in  every  quar- 
Lnd  O'^Con-  ^'^^'  convulsing  Ireland  was  that  they 
nell  arrest-  were  desirous  not  to  strike  till  they 
e<l.  had  a  fair  prospect  of  a  conviction 

Oct.  8.  ^f  fijg  leaders  of  the  movement — an 

event  which,  with  the  English  law  requiring 
unanimity  in  juries,  and  the  divided  state  of 
the  country,  was  by  no  means  probable.  Can- 
ada had  recently  artbrded  a  memorable  exam- 
ple of  the  embarrassment  arising  from  an  ac- 
cumulation of  prisoners  whose  guilt  was  evident, 
but  whom  no  jury  would  convict.  At  length, 
however,  .Sir  li.  Peel  deemed  the  moment  for 
action  had  arrived,  and  the  blow  struck  was  de- 
cisive. The  repealers,  relying  on  their  long  im- 
punity, had  now  almost  thrown  off  the  mask, 
and  talked  openly  of  their  "  repeal  cavalry  and 
infantry,"  of  marching  and  countermarching. 
The  language  constantly  used  was  now  "Re- 
peal or  Blood  ;"  and  the  crowds  swore  to  "  live 
or  die  for  O'Connell."  Preparations  were  mak- 
ing for  a  monster  meeting  on  the  greatest  scale 
at  Clontarf,  when  a  proclamation  was  suddenly 
issued  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  forbidding  the 
meeting,  and  calling  upon  all  well-dis])osed  per- 
sons to  abstain  from  attending  it.  The  proposed 
place  of  meeting  was  occui)ied  at  daylight  by 
large  bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  which  were 
strongly  supported  by  reserves  in  Dublin  ;  the 
guns  of  the  Pigeon-house  Fort  were  turned  ou 
the  road  leading  from  Dublin  to  Clontarf;  tlic 
hustings  were  removed ;  all  persons  coming  to 


Reg. 


the   meeting  turned  back ;    and  si.\  thousand 
men  in  all  assembled  to  support  the  majesty  of 
the  law.     The  Repeal  Association  im- 
mediately yielded.     Parties  were   sent      "^ ' 
out  in  all  directions  to  warn  away  and  disperse 
the  peoj)le,  and  the  meeting  was  stopped.    This 
was  followed  by  the  arrest  of  O'Con-  ^ 
nell  and  the  leaders  of  the  Repeal  j84;j^  ^.i^*^ 
Association,  which  took  jjjace  a  few  237 ;  Specta- 
days  after,  on  a  charge  of  consjjiracy,  J';'''  18J3, 
sedition,  and  unlawful  assembling.'     ^  ' 

The  trials  came  on  in  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, and  every  effort  was  made  72. 
from  the  very  first  'to  obstruct  the  Trial  and 
ijroceedings  by  every  legal  means,  '^""V,':''"'" 
and  to  strain  every  nerve  to  intimi-  ndi. 
date  and  overawe  both  the  grand  and  .Jan.  15, 
l)ettyjury.  Objections  were  made  at  ^^^"'• 
every  step  to  the  proceedings;  and  with  such 
success  were  the  efforts  of  the  repealers  attend- 
ed, that  a  great  proportion  of  the  jurymen  paid 
the  fine  of  £50  to  avoid  serving.  At  length  the 
objections  in  point  of  form  were  overruled,  and 
the  petty  jury  was  sworn.  O'Connell  came  to 
the  bar  in  the  lord  mayor's  carriage,  followed 
by  twenty-three  other  carriages  filled  with  his 
friends.  The  opening  speecli  of  the  Attorney- 
General  was  very  powerful,  and  made  a  great 
impression,  unfolding  as  it  did  a  series  of  pro- 
ceedings which  recalled  the  Rebellion  of  1798, 
and  left  no  doubt  on  any  one's  mind  that  a  cri- 
sis of  the  same  description  was  at  hand.  The 
public  anxiety  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  as  the 
proceedings  drew  to  their  close ;  but  no  -words 
can  describe  the  sensation  wliich  was  felt  when 
the  foreman  of  the  jury  returned  with  a  verdict 
finding  all  the  accused  guilty  of  some  of  the 
counts  in  the  indictment.  A  yell  arose  in  the 
court,  which  was  re-echoed  through  all  the 
streets  and  lanes  adjoining,  when  the  verdict 
was  known,  which  froze  every  heart  with  hor- 
ror. Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  a  gentleman  of  fam- 
ily and  fortune,  who  afterward  obtained  an  uii- 
envied  celebrity  in  Ireland,  generously  came  in 
with  O'Connell  when  he  was  to  hear  judgment: 
a  courageous  step  at  such  a  moment,  which  de- 
servedly excited  the  enthusiasm  of  all  present. 
Sentence  was  not  pronounced  till  the  ,.  „,, 
oOth  May,  and  by  it  O'Connell  was  or- 
dered to  a  year's  imprisonment,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£2000,  and  to  find  security  nnder  heavy  recog- 
nizances to  keep  the  peace  for  seven  years  to 
come.  The  other  persons  accused  were  fined 
£50  each,  and  sentenced  to  nine  montlis'  ini- 
])risonment.  Mr.  O'Connell  was  allowed  tn 
choose  his  own  place  of  confinement,  and  he  se- 
lected the  Richmond  penitentiary,  =  Ann.  Reg. 
to  which  he  was  immediately  con-  1843, 23S, 2;;0 

veyed.      The  judge  (Burton)  who  -1S44.  337; 

•'  J      o      v  /  Jjivf  Ca-es, 

pronounced  sentence  was  so  much  Spectator, 
affected  that  he  could  scarcely  dis-  184},  154; 
charge  his  duty.-  -^^'^i''-  ''•  S"2- 

Tlie  news  of  O'Connell's  conviction  spread 
like  wild-fire  over  Ireland,  and  pro-  73. 

duced  a  prodigious  sensation.  Bale-  Reversal  of 
fires  were  lighted  up  on  all  the  hills,  ""=  sentence, 
and  there  was  at  first  some  talk  of  a  general  ris- 
ing; but  this  was  forbidden  by  O'Connell,  Avho 
issued  a  proclamation  enjoining  the  peo})le  to 
keep  the  peace  for  six,  or  at  most  twelve 
months,  and  they  would  liavc  a  Parliament  in 
College  Green.     He  was  permitted  to  sec  his 
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friends  in  confinement,  but  not  to  receive  depu- 
tations ;  and  it  was  soon  ai)parent  that  his  pow- 
er had  received  a  death-blow.  His  alleged  in- 
vincibility was  at  an  end;  the  determination  of 
Government,  at  length,  to  terminate  the  agita- 
tion, and  strike  at  the  guilty  party,  had  been 
made  manifest ;  and  after  so  flagrant  a  proof 
ijf  the  erroneous  nature  of  his  predictions  re- 
garding himself,  men  no  longer  trusted  those 
of  which  he  was  so  profuse  regarding  his  coun- 
try. Sunday,  7th  July,  was  appointed  as  a  day 
for  a  general  prayer  in  all  the  Catholic  chapels 
of  Ireland  in  behalf  of  O'Connell ;  but  there  was 
an  ominous  dift'erence  among  the  spiritual  au- 
thorities regarding  it.  The  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin interdicted  the  prayer  in  his  province,  and  it 
was  only  partially  obeyed  in  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
Meanwhile  an  appeal  against  the  sentence  was 
presented  first  to  the  Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland, 
and  next  to  the  House  of  Peers  in  England. 
The  sentence  was  affirmed  by  the  former,  but 
the  issue  was  different  with  the  latter.  The 
case  was  referred,  according  to  usual  custom,  to 
the  twelve  judges  for  their  opinion  ;  and  though 
they  were  unanimous  in  pronouncing  the  find- 
ings of  the  jury  on  six  out  of  the  eleven  counts 
in  the  indictment  to  be  bad  from  not  returning 
a  correct  answer  to  the  charges,  yet,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  seven  to  two,  they  held  that  enough 
which  was  unobjectionable  remained  in  the 
verdict  to  sustain  the  sentence.  With  this  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  the  conviction  the  case  returned 
to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  then  the  result  was 
diflferent.  The  lay  lords,  with  great  propriety, 
abstained  from  voting,  and  the  case  was  left  to 
the  law  lords.  These  Avere  Lord  Chancellor 
Lyndhurst,  Lords  Denman,  Cottenham,  Camp- 
bell, and  Brougham.  Three  of  them  overruled 
the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges,  and  held  the 
objections  insurmountable;  two  — 
i^^1"q?7^'  Lords  Lyndhurst  and  Brougham  — 
Law  Cases;  adhered  to  the  opmion  of  the  major- 
Spectator,  ity  of  the  judges.  The  result  w^as 
1844,  S41,  ^^^^  ^.{jg  sentence  was  quashed,  and 
the  accused  all  set  at  liberty. ' 
Leaving  it  to  English  lawyers  to  determine  in 
74  point  of  law  between  these  con- 

Effects  of  this  flicting    authorities,    and    to    say 
decision.  whether    the    opinion    of    Lords 

Lyndhurst  and  Brougham,  and  the  seven  En- 
glish judges,  or  that  of  the  three  Whig  law 
lords  and  the  two  judges  be  the  better  founded, 
one  thing  is  perfectly  clear,  that  never  was  a 
more  magnificent  exhibition  of  British  justice 
exhibited  than  on  this  occasion,  and  never  a 
step  taken  attended  with  more  beneficial  effect 
in  stilling  the  agitation  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
try. O'Connell  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the 
assembly  he  had  so  long  vilified  and  reviled; 
nothing  was  required  but  for  three  of  the  nu- 
merous peers  who  were  in  attendance  behind 
the  Woolsack  awaiting  the  issue  to  step  for- 
ward and  take  a  part  in  the  vote,  and  the  thing 
was  done.  They  did  not  do  so ;  they  yielded 
to  the  scruples,  perhaps  too  critically  conceived, 
of  the  three  law  lords,  and  allowed  the  great 
Agitator  to  issue,  apparently  a  triumphant  mar- 
tyr, from  prison  rather  than  violate,  even  in  the 
most  trifling  matters  of  form,  the  strictest  prin- 
ciples of  British  justice.  Every  one  saw  that 
O'Connell  was  really  guilty — that  he  owed  his 
liberation  to  a  minute  technical  difficulty ;  but 


this  difficulty  was  given  effect  to  by  the  highest 
iSaxon  court,  composed  almost  entirely  of  polit- 
ical opponents,  upon  whom  he  had  heaped  ev- 
ery epithet  of  abuse  which  the  English  language 
could  afford.  The  moral  effect  of  this  was  great. 
If  the  victory  in  legal  niceties  was  with  O'Con- 
nell, that  in  opinion  and  justice  was  with  the 
House  of  Peers;  and  he  never  afterward  re- 
gained his  position  in  public  estimation,  for  he 
had  been  caught  in  his  own  toils,  and  liberated 
from  them  by  the  hand  of  his  enemies. 

His  subsequent  career  was  short,  and  deserves 
to  be  noticed  only  as  the  closing 
scene  in  the  life  of  one  who  had  so  j.jjg  g„{,pe- 
long  held  so  prominent  a  })Osition  qntntciiieer 
in  the  public  eye.  He  was  indulged  a"<3  d(  ath. 
with  a  triumphal  procession  from  jail  Jg^^  ^°' 
when  the  reversal  of  the  sentence 
was  communicated  to  him,  and  an  immense 
crowd  assembled  to  witness  his  departure  and 
attend  him  home ;  but  it  was  already  evident 
that  his  influence  was  on  the  wane.  The  year 
of  liberation  passed  without  a  Parliament  being 
assembled  in  College  Green — and  the  next,  and 
the  next.  Men  began  to  throw  in  his  teeth  the 
non-accomplishment  of  his  promises ;  the  cre- 
dulity even  of  the  Irish  peasantry  began  to  yield 
to  the  repeated  disappointment  of  their  hopes. 
He  was  never  formidable  again  ;  and  he  had 
the  misfortune,  before  he  died,  of  seeing  him- 
self passed  in  the  career  of  popularity  by  youn- 
ger, more  audacious,  and  less  experienced  men. 
"  Young  Ireland"  reproached  him  with  having 
"  surrendered,"  when,  on  the  return  of  the 
"  base,  bloody,  and  brutal  "Whigs"  to  power  in 
1846,  he  was  reinstated  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace,  and  supported  the  Russell  Ministry 
in  Parliament.  Symptoms  of  internal  disease 
and  approaching  dissolution  ere  long  appeared. 
His  eye  became  heavy,  his  countenance  fell,  his 
step,  once  so  firm  and  elastic,  waxed  feeble  and 
tremulous.  By  the  advice  of  his  physicians  he 
went  abroad  ;  but  he  experienced  no  material 
benefit  from  change  of  scene,  or  the  respect 
with  which  he  was  received  by  the  Catholic  au- 
thorities ;  and  having  reached  Genoa,  he  ex- 
pired there  on  15th  May,  1847.  After  his 
death  his  reputation  rapidly  sank,  and  among 
none  so  completely  as  those  who  had  so  long 
worshiped  his  footsteps.  It  was  essentially  in- 
jured in  the  estimation  of  the  world  in  general 
by  the  revelations  made  by  the  Government  com- 
missioners sent  down  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  during  the  famine  which  so  soon 
afterward  ensued,  to  the  effect  that  the  Liber- 
ator, who  had  uttered  so  many  eloquent  decla- 
mations on  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  was  himself 
a  grinding  middleman,  who  exact-  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
ed  three  times  as  much  from  his  is44,  95^ 
starving  tenantry  as  he  himself  chron. ;  Let- 
paid  for  the  land  to  his  overlord,  ters  of  Times' 
His  reputation  sank  so  rapidly,  that  ent"53oTLet- 
at  a  sale  of  his  effects,  which  took  ters  from  Ge- 
place  in  Dublin  some  vears  after,  "oa,  May  16, 
a  bust  of  tlie  great  Liberator  only  574^575'"'- "' 
brought  sixpence.* 

The  general  distress  continued  unabated  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  1843;  but  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  symptoms  of  decided  amend- 
ment began  to  appear.  This  was  probably  in 
some  degree  owing  to  the  impulse  given  to  trade 
by  Sir  R.  Peel's  tariflf",  but  much  more  was  to  be 
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ascribed  to  the  increased  bounty  of  Nature,  which 
7(;.  now  hcLian  to  be  as  benign  as  for  the 

Finp  li.-irvesf  five  jirecedin_2;   years  she  had  been 
of  1S4'2,  and  j-igovous.      The  "long,  long   sum- 
mer" of  1842  still  lives  in  tiie  recol- 


^radinil  im 
proveiuent 
ii  the  cnin-  lection  of  those  who  had  been  warm 


was  as  high  as  £16,100,000.  The  notes  in  cir- 
culation underwent  a  similar  increase,  having  nd- 
vanccd  from  £15,500,000  in  1840  to  £22,000,000 
in  1844. 

The  effects  of  this  marked  diminution  in  the 
import  of  grain,  and  increase  in  the  ^^ 

iry  in  18-13.  g^  by  its  sunshine,  as  much  as  the  I  issue  of  notes,  were  very  great  upon  General  im- 
terrible  winters  of  1838  and  1831)  live  in  their  .prices,  and  the  trade  and  industry  piovompiit in 
gloomy  remembrance.  The  autumn  of  that  ]  of  the  country.  Trices,  indeed,  of  "^''^  •^''""''■y- 
year  was  peculiarly  fine;  during  the  whole  of  i  all  the  articles  of  manufactured  produce  did 
August  and  September  scarce  a  drop  of  rain  j  not  as  yet  rise;  but  imports  and  exports  in- 
fell,  and  the  harvest  was  not  only  abundant,  but,  I  creased,  speculation  revived,  and  that  de])lorablc 
what  is  of  almost  equal  importance  in  these  |  combination  of  high  prices  of  food  witli  low 
northern  latitudes,  was  got  in  in  excellent  or-  |  rates  of  manufacturing  wages,  the  inevitable 
der.  The  effect  was  soon  apparent.  Never  was  i  result  in  bad  seasons  of  a  currency  dependent 
seen  more  clearly  the  dependence  of  man  upon  !  on  the  retention  of  gold,  for  the  time  entirely 


Sujjreme  Power,  and  the  superior  efficacy  of  Di- 
vine blessings  to  all  the  efforts  of  man  in  drying 
up  the  springs  of  public  distress.  The  price  of 
wheat,  which  in  1841  had  been  G3.'!.,  fell  in 
1842-'43  to  495. ;  and  the  importation  of  for- 
eign wheat,  which  in  the  former  year  had 
been  2,403,000  quarters,  sunk  in  the  latter  to 
1,606,000,  and  in  the  succeeding  one  to  476,000 
quarters.*  The  effect  of  this  happy  change  was 
great  in  itself;  food  was  rendered  comparatively 
cheap  to  the  working  classes,  and  the  pressure 
of  that  terrible  combination  under  which  they 
had  so  long  suffered,  of  low  wages  arising  from 
commercial  depression,  and  high  prices  of  grain 
arising  from  bad  seasons,  was  sensibly  alleviated. 
But  important  as  these  effects  were,  they  yet 
yielded  in  importance  to  the  effects  of  the  change 
on  the  currency,  and  through  it  on  the  credit 
and  commercial  enterprise  of  the  nation.  The 
progressive  decline  of  imports  of  foreign  wheat 
from  nearly  3,000,000  quarters  to  less  than 
500,000  yearly,  took  off  the  great  drain  on  tlie 
coffers  of  the  Bank,  which  had  so  long  taken 
place,  to  pay  for  it.  The  stock  of  bullion  pro- 
portionally increased,  and  with  it  the  issue  of 
its  notes,  and  the  ci-edit,  industry,  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  country.f     The  bullion  in  the  Bank, 


ceased.  The  increased  imports  of  cotton  and 
other  large  materials  for  manufacture  indicated 
the  augmented  activity  of  the  employers  ;  while 
the  great  augmentation  of  the  humbler  articles 
of  luxury,  the  consumption  of  which  indicated 
their  well-being,  afforded  a  gratifying  proof  that 
l)rosperity  was  at  length,  after  a  long  and  dreary 
interval,  descending  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor.J 
The  effect  u])on  the  general  exports  and  imjiorts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  ]-evenue,  was  visible  and 
striking,  especially  toward  the  close  of  1843  and 
during  the  whole  of  1844,  when  a  great  increase 
took  [ilace  ;*  and  the  increase  of  the  revenue, 
coupled  with  the  produce  of  the  income-tax, 
which  instead  of  £3,441,000,  as  Sir  R.  Peel  had 
calculated,  proved  to  be  £5,400,000,  exhibited 
an  equally  gratifying  proof  of  reviving  public 
prosperity. 

The  parliamentary  session  of  1843  was  not 
characterized  by  any  measures  of  -jg 

very  great  importance.    So  great  had  Pavliument- 
been  the  change,  both  in  finance  and  "''.v  mc-.is- 
commercial  policy,  introduced  in  the  j"^\°l \     ' 

,.  ,  ,       .,,      Lord  Ash- 

prcceding  year,  that  men  stood  still,  ley's  Bills 
as  it  were,  in  anxious  and  silent  ex-  foi'  Infant 
pectation  of  the  event,  and  trusting  Labor. 


1  Report  of 
Committee 
on  Hanks  of 
Issue,  1S41; 
Tooke  on 
rvices.  iv. 
436,  441. 


for  the  introduction  of  important  measures  to 
which  in  October,  1839,  had  been  j  the  all-powerful  Minister  by  whom  so  many  had 
as  low  as  £2,546,000,  and  in  1840  I  been  already  introduced.  Such  measures  as 
was  only  £3,900,000,  progressively  I  were  brought  in  related  chiefly  to  the  allevia- 
rose  with  the  diminution  of  imports  I  tion  of  that  suffering  which  had  prevailed  dur- 
of  grain,  till   in    1843    it   stood    at    ing  so  many  painful  years,  and  was  only  toward 

the  close  of  the  year  beginning  to  be  alleviated. 
Of  the  many  evils  which  that  long  and  mourn- 
ful period  introduced,  not  the  least  was  the 
almost  imiversal  use  of  infant  labor,  which  had 
been  in  a  measure  forced  uj:on  the  working 


£11,200,000,1  and  in  March,  1844, 


•  Pkioeb  and  Impoktations  of  Wheat. 

Years.                                   Quarters.  Price. 

1841-42 2,9Sr>,4-22  63-5.  4rf. 

1842-43 2,4n!5,21T  49«.  4d. 

1843-41 1,606,902  53.5.  9d. 

lS4l-"45 476,190  46s.  Td. 

— Tooke  On  Pricen.,  iv.  415. 

t  Bullion  in  the  Bank,  and  Notes  in  Cikcttlation. 

Years.                                 Bullion.  Notes  out. 

Jaiuiary,    1840 X4,.500,000  X15,5:jt),000 

"           1841 4,000,000  15,600,000 

"            1842 5,600,000  16,1(10,000 

"           1S43 10,000,000  18,600,000 

"           1841 15,200,000  19,500,000 

February,  1845 16,100,000  22,000,000 

—Tooke  On  Pricof,  iv.  437,  441. 


Exports  and  Imports  op  Great  Beitain. 


Years. 


1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842  . . 
1843.. 
1844.. 


£02,004,0;  10 
67,432,964 
64,377,962 
65,204,729 
70,093,353 
65,281,958 


£53,233,5^0 
51,406,430 
51,634,629 
47,881,023 
.52,278,449 
5S,5S4,292 


£47,844,000 
4r),567,5i;5 
48,937,397 
48,5811,026 
5>,!>S2,SI7t 
54,003,754 


f  Income  tax. 


Porter,  350,  4T3,  3d  edit. 
t  Imports  of  the  followino  Articles  from  1839  to  1814,  inciusite. 


1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 


Pound.9. 
.=!8  1,396,000 
59>,4S8,000 
487,0'  2,000 
531,-50,000 
673,193,000 
6415,111,000 


4,78S,738 
4,459,512 
4,7:i4,755 
5,388,100 
4,964,20.1 
5,8'.i9,lS7 


57,379,000 
4",436,000 
5(1,170,000 
45,982,000 
4'i,243,0()0 
65,713,000 


•*^ufrar. 
Cwt. 
4,678,000 
4,0.15,000 
4,908,000 
4,75  ;,000 
5,020,000 
4,880,075 


41,003,000 
70,27  l,0:iO 
43,317,000 
41,444,000 
38,942,000 
46,523,000 


Pounds. 
3.5,005,000 
36,080,000 
4:!,'  35,000 
39,526,000 
43,77.5,000 
37,610,000 


— Tooke"8  Iligtory  of  Prices,  iv.  435. 
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classes  in  the  manufacturing  districts  by  the  de- 
plorable destitution  to  which  they  had  so  lonp; 
been  reduced.  The  infants  in  the  mineral  and 
manufacturing  districts  in  an  especial  manner 
stood  in  need  of  legislative  protection,  for  there 
the  work-shop  and  the  mine  stood  in  fearful  com- 
petition with  the  domestic  hearth  and  the  school ; 
and  even  the  best-disposed  parents  were  forced 
to  send  tlieir  cliildren  to  work  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life,  in  order  to  add  to  the  scanty  earn- 
ings of  the  family.  Struck  with  these  evils,  but 
unhappily  still  blind  to  the  real  cause  to  which 
they  wei'e  owing,  a  philanthropic  and  energetic 
nobleman,  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  poor,  brought  in  a  bill  in 
1842  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  in  mines  and  coll- 
ieries: Government  acceded  to  the  motion,  and 
the  committee  was  appointed.  The  evidence 
which  they  collected  was  of  so  startling  and  hor- 
rible a  kind  that  it  led  to  the  bill,  which  he  in- 
troduced on  the  report  of  the  committee,  pass- 
ing both  Houses  with  very  little  opposition,  ex- 
cept from  the  mineral  proprietors  immediately 
interested.  By  this  Act  the  employment  of  fe- 
males in  mines  was  absolutely  prohibited  in  all 
cases ;  that  of  boys  was  limited  to  ten  years  of 
age  and  upward,  and  inspectors  were  appointed 
to  see  the  Act  carried  into  full  execution.  This 
change  was  severely  felt  at  the  time,  as  tending 
to  throw  a  number  of  hard-working  women  and 
children  out  of  employment,  and  in  the  first  in- 
stance it  augmented  rather  than  relieved  the 
distress  in  that  branch  of  industry.  Yet  was  the 
change  loudly  called  for,  and  in  the  end  bene- 
ficial ;  for  it  put  an  immediate  stop  to  a  prac- 
tice, a  remnant  of  savage  times,  which  utterly 
brutified  and  demoralized  women ;  and  it  pro- 
tected in  some  degree  the  class  in  the  commu- 
nity which  stood  most  in  need  of  the  shield 
1 P  rl  Deb  ^^  ^^^^  Legislature  —  infant  children 
Ixv.  1091;  employed  in  underground  labor,  with- 
Mart.  ii.  drawn  from  the  sight  and  sympathy  of 
554,555.  j,jjg  gi-eat  body  of  the  community.' 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  Lord  Ashley 
79.  brought  forward  a  motion  for  an  ad- 
Sir  James  dress  to  the  Queen  for  a  general  sys- 
Graiiam's  ^(j,j^  Qf  religious  education  for  the 
i\i\^Facto-  working  classes,  and  this  was  followed 
ry  and  up  by  a  bill,  introduced  by  Sir  James 
Education  Qiaham,  for  the  better  regulation  and 
■  education  of  factory  children.    By  this 

bill  it  was  proposed  that  no  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen  should  work  more 
than  six  and  a  half  hours ;  that  they  should  be 
obliged  to  attend  schools  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  that  the  children  of  Catholics  and 
Dissenters  should  be  committed  for  so  many 
hours  in  each  week  to  religious  teachers,  ac- 
cording to  the  creed  of  their  respective  parents. 
The  measure  was  to  include  pauper  children  at 
factories,  and  the  children  of  all  persons,  wheth- 
er paupers  or  not,  whom  their  parents  chose  to 
send  to  the  school,  whether  they  were  factory 
children  or  not.  There  were  to  be  seven  trus- 
tees to  each  school  under  the  Act,  three  of 
jjyhom  were  to  be  the  clergyman  of  the  district 
and  two  of  his  church-wardens;  the  other  four 
elected  by  the  rate-payers.  The  bill,  which  was 
evidently  founded  on  the  right  principles  on  the 
subject,  met  with  very  general  support  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  the  Queen's  rej)ly  to 


the  address  presented  to  her  on  the  subject  was 
very  cordial.  But  difficult  in  the  extreme  are 
all  attempts  at  beneficent  legislation  in  matters 
where  sectarian  zeal  or  sacerdotal  ambition 
deem  themseh'es  interested.  The  Dissenters 
took  fright  at  the  composition  of  the  boards  of 
parish  trustees,  even  though  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  them  were  to  be  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers, of  whom  they  boasted  that  the}-  pos- 
sessed a  majority ;  and  such  was  the  clamor 
raised  on  the  subject,  and  the  multitude  of  pe- 
titions which  flowed  in  from  the  efforts  of  the 
Dissenters,  that  Sir  James  Graham,  ,  „,  .  „  , 
with  expressions  of  extreme  regret,  ixv'ii.  354,  ' 
was  obliged  to  withdraw,  first  the  42-2,  i.wiii. 
educational  clauses,  and  at  last  the  ^^*^|'  ^-''^■"'• 
whole  bill.' 

Next  session  Sir  James  Graham,  taught  by 
experience  the  extreme  danger  of  so. 

meddling  in  the  most  remote  de-  New  Facto- 

gree,  even  for  the  most  salutary  and  \^  ',','".'  ^""^ 
P        ,^    ■    1  .,..•'.  Lord  Ash- 

benehcial  purposes,  with  institutions  ley-s  Ten 

which  rouse  sectarian  jealousy  or  hours' 
solicitude,  introduced  a  bill  which,  amendment, 
without  any  educational  clauses  at  all,  profess- 
ed simply  and  solely  to  limit  the  undue  work- 
ing of  the  operatives,  whether  male  or  female, 
in  future.  The  fate  of  this  bill  was  very  curi- 
ous, and  strongly  illustrative  of  the  varying  and 
antagonistic  influences  which  had  now  come 
to  bear  on  the  House  of  Commons.  When  the 
bill  was  sent  to  the  committee.  Lord  Ashley 
moved  an  amendment,  by  which  the  working 
hours  of  women  and  young  persons  under  four- 
teen years  of  age  were  to  be  reduced  from  twelve 
to  ten  hours  a  day.  Sir  James  Graham  opposed 
this  with  reluctance  and  pain,  on  the  ground 
that  the  change  was  too  violent;  that  tlie  lim- 
iting the  hours  of  women  and  children  would 
necessarily  draw  after  it  that  of  adults  also; 
and  that  thus  the  change  would  come  to  reduce 
the  hours,  and  of  course  the  produce,  of  labor 
in  factories  by  a  sixth,  and  put  in  hazard  the 
subsistence  of  two  millions  of  persons.  There 
was  some  truth,  but  great  exaggeration,  in  these 
statements,  to  which  O'Connell  lent  the  addi- 
tional v.eight  of  his  powerful  voice,  which  de- 
clared that,  if  the  amendment  became  law, 
"  Manchester  would  become  a  tomb."  Notwith- 
standing these  sinister  predictions,  the  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  Lord  Ashley  in  the  Com- 
mons by  a  majority  of  nine,  the  numbers  being 
272  to  263.  This  was  considered  a  serious  de- 
feat to  ministers,  as  the  amendment  had  been 
opposed  bj  their  whole  strength,  and  great  ef- 
forts were  accordingly  made  to  get  the  veto  re- 
scinded. They  succeeded  in  doing  so  by  a  ma- 
jority of  seven  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  bill, 
'and  immediately  before,  they  had  by  a  majority 
of  three  negatived  the  proposal  of  twelve  hours. 
Government,  seeing  the  House  thus  vacillating, 
hinted  in  no  obscure  terms  that  they  would  with- 
draw the  bill ;  and  Lord  Ashley  upon  this  gave 
way,  and  moved  the  adoption  of  eleven  hours 
in  all  cases,  as  a  reasonable  compromise  for 
three  years,  and  ten  hours  after  that  2  pari.  peh. 
time.  After  a  long  and  interesting  ixxii.  277, 
debate,  the  bill  as  amended  was  car-  '■''rt'''ii?ft^' 
ried,  the  substitution  of  ten  for  elev-  -[263"  ixxiv. 
en  hours  being  rejected  by  a  major-  14G()'  1463, 
ity  of  138.^  It  was  not  seriously  op-  l>''xv-  !'15, 
posed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  ^^ 
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became  law  without  any  educational  clauses ; 
affording  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  prevalence 
of  sectarian  over  phihmtliropic  views  in  the  re- 
ligious, and  of  considerations  of  gain  over  tliose 
of  humanity  in  the  worldly  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  reflecting  on  this  important  question,  there 
gj  is   one  consideration  of  paramount 

Keflections  importance,  to  wliich  the  public  are 
on  this  Bub-  jjou-  only  beginning  to  open  their 
j'"'^''  eyes,  but  without  a  due  regard  to 

which  all  legislation  on  the  subject  will  be 
evaded  and  become  inoperative.  This  is,  that 
such  is  the  inversion  of  the  feelings  of  nature 
which  takes  place  in  manufiicturing  and  mining 
districts,  and  such  the  straits  to  wliich,  from  tlie 
vicissitudes  of  commerce,  the  persons  engaged 
in  til  em  are  reduced,  that  the  worst  enemies  of 
children  are  often  their  own  parents,  and  all  at- 
tempts at  general  education  are  elusory,  unless 
due  provision  is  made  to  guard  against  the  fatal 
precocity  of  labor.  In  agricultural  pursuits  the 
severity  and  strength  required  in  the  toil  is  in 
general  a  sufficient  protection  to  children  against 
the  oppression  of  infant  labor  ;  but  in  manufac- 
tories and  collieries  the  case  is  different — some- 
thing can  be  extracted  from  the  employment 
of  the  young  even  in  their  earliest  j^ears.  From 
seven  upward  the  work  of  a  child  is  worth  some- 
thing— often  as  much  as  four  or  five  shillings 
a  week.  No  strength  is  required  to  watch  a 
wheel,  or  pour  out  oil,  or  open  a  valve.  The 
work-.'^hop  stands  in  fearful  competition  with  the 
school*  Education,  in  general,  is  not  wholly 
neglected,  but  it  is  given  in  so  imperfect  a  man- 
ner, or  to  so  small  an  extent,  that  it  is  of  scarce- 
ly any  benefit  in  life.  The  inevitable  contagion 
of  vice  from  the  assemblage  of  numbers,  the  fa- 
cilities afforded  for  the  indulgence  of  precocious 
passion,  by  the  young  of  both  sexes  being  con- 
stantly together,  counteract  all  the  incipient 
benefits  of  education.  Hence  the  vast  propor- 
tion of  the  criminals  who  turn  out  to  be  jjcr- 
sons  "imperfectly  educated,"  and  the  astound- 
ing fact  that  the  persons  convicted  by  a  jury  or 
summarily  in  England  are  now  a  hundred  thou- 
sand in  a  year,  being  about  1  in  ISO  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Unless  the  employment  of  children  in 
mines  and  manufactories  is  ahsolutelij  prohibited 
below  fourteen  years  of  age,  all  attempts  to  edu- 
cate generally  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
population  will  prove,  generally  speaking,  nuga- 
tory and  useless. 

The  year  1843,  however,  was  marked  by  a 

succession  of  riots  in  an  entirely 
Rebecca  riots.  i'"™l    portion    of   Great    Britain, 

which  proved  that  the  seeds  of  evil 
were  not  sown  only  in  the  manufacturing  and 
mining  districts,  but  that,  unless  local  grievan- 
ces were  looked  to  and  redressed,  the  country 
might  become  as  disturbed  in  the  agricultural 
as  it  had  ever  been  in  the  worst  parts  of  Ire- 
land. Loud  complaints  had  long  been  made 
of  the  heavy  tolls  paid,  esjjecially  on  the  cross- 
roads in  South  Wales,  and  the  ruinous  multi- 
tude of  separate  trusts,  which  rendered  a  ticket 

*  So  general  Is  tlie  operation  of  this  cause,  tliat  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  recent  statistical  I'esearches  that  in 
Leeds,  Mancliester,  Birmingham,  Sheflfleld,  Dolton,  and 
otlier  niannfactiiring  toivnt;,  the  proportion  of  clijldrcn 
at  school  to  the  entire  population  is  only  4  or  5  per  cent., 
or  1  in  20  or  25,  whereas  in  I'russia  it  is  1  in  10;  in  Aus- 
tria, 1  in  9 ;  iu  Canada,  1  in  7. 


given  on  one  line  unavailing  even  within  two 
hundred  yards,  if  you  turned  olf  it.  Such  was 
the  weight  of  these  exactions,  that  they  had 
come,  in  many  ))laces,  to  absorb  nearly  the 
whole  profit  of  farmers  in  carrying  fheir  hum- 
ble produce  to  market.  These  complaints,  how- 
ever, as  is  generally  the  case  with  the  statement 
of  grievances  not  sujiported  by  j)owerful  jjarlia- 
mentary  infiuence  which  jiersuades,  or  violent 
popular  resistance  which  intimidates,  met  with 
no  attention,  and  the  people  secretly  determined 
to  take  ^hc  matter  into  their  own  hands.  In 
1839  a  set  of  gates  peculiarly  obnoxi^jus  had 
been  pulled  down  by  the  people  who  sufiered 
under  them,  and  several  of  the  county  magis- 
trates, by  becoming  trustees  on  the  roads,  had 
prevented  their  being  again  put  up.  The  vic- 
tory, as  usual  in  all  cases  where  pojiular  will 
effects  its  object  by  illegal  means,  only  led  to 
fresh  acts  of  violence.  The  peo))le  held  meet- 
ings of  persons  sufiering  under  the  exactions  in 
remote  and  sequestered  places  at  night,  and  or- 
ganized a  conspiracy  of  a  very  singular  kind. 
They  chose  for  their  text  the  words  of  Scrijiture, 
"And  they  blessed  Rebecca,  and  said  unto  her. 
Let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate  of  those 
which  hate  them."'  In  pursuance  rA  ^^^'^^ 
of  the  plan  agreed  on,  they  elected 
a  chief,  dressed  him  in  women's  clothes,  and  set 
about  the  destruction  of  all  the  gates  which  tliey 
deemed  objectionable,  and  the  hir.dcrance  of 
their  reconstruction.  The  work  of  destruction 
began  in  the  winter  of  1842-''13,  and  at  first  it 
was  deemed  rather  a  mischievous  frolic  than 
any  thing  else ;  but  ere  long  it  assumed  a  more 
serious  aspect.  In  the  daytime  every  thing  was 
quiet  and  orderly  in  the  extreme.  The  iarniers 
paid  their  tolls  as  usual  at  all  the  gates  without 
complaint,  and  work  in  the  fields  and  villages 
went  on  as  usual.  But  no  sooner  did  darkness 
set  in  than  bands  of  armed  men  began  to  trav- 
erse the  roads  and  surround  the  obnoxious  toll- 
bars.  The  loud  sound  of  horns  was  heard  on 
all  sides,  calling  the  peasantry,  who  were  for  the 
most  ])art  inclined  to  their  side,  to  join  in  the 
work  of  destruction.  The  discharge  of  fire-arms 
and  the  sound  of  the  horns  announced  their  ap- 
proach; in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  tlic  toll- 
house was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  men  in 
male  and  female  attire,  the  doors  forced  ojen, 
and  the.  inmates  led  out  or  bound  with  cords. 
Immediately  the  building  was  unroofed,  the 
walls  leveled,  the  toll-bar  destroyed,  and  noihiiig 
but  a  heap  of  ruins  left  to  mark  where  it  had 
stood.  In  the  morning  all  was  again  quiet; 
the  laborers  were  alone  seen  at  work  in  the 
fields ;  carts,  as  usual,  traversed  o  Ann  Kp" 
the  roads,  and  but  for  the  crowds  1S-13,25S,  204; 
which    collected    with    secret   tri-  Times'  Ke- 

umph  round  the  scene  of  former  lc'ya'''^'o'^"'T' 
,     '  .  ,  ,  ,  \bi6x  Specta- 

devastation,  no  one  could  have  sus-  tor,  i84;;,  sen, 
pected  that  any  thing  unusual  had  8T5;  Mart.  ii. 
occurred.-  ^-^'  ^-^• 

These  disorders,  as  is  usually  the  case  when 
they  break  out  in  a  rural  district  §3. 
where  no  jiolice  force  exists,  or  means  Increase  of 
are  in  existence  either  to  prevent  ""^  ''"'s- 
crime  or  arrest  its  perjietrators,  for  long  went 
on  unpunished.  Large  bodies  of  troojis  and  ))0- 
licc  were  sent  down  from  London  to  the  dis- 
turbed districts,  with  several  of  the  most  skilled 
detectives  of  the  metrojiolis.     For  long,  howev- 
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er,  the  rioters,  as  often  occurs  in  such  cases, 
eluded  the  wliole  ettbrts  of  the  magistrates,  in 
consequence  of  the  universal  adherence  of  the 
peasantry  to  the  cause,  and  the  rapid  intelli- 
gence which  they  sent  to  the  bands  of  rioters  of 
the  api)roach  of  any  body  of  military  or  police, 
which  was  instantly  followed  by  their  dispersion 
and  fli.>i;ht.  At  length,  however,  matters  came 
to  such  a  point  that  even  the  sympathy  of  the 
peasantry  was  alienated  from  the  insurgents. 
Incendiarism  was  committed  in  many  places, 
murder  in  some.  An  old  woman,  aged  seven- 
ty-two, ^as  shot  dead  while  the  roof  of  her  cot- 
tage was  blazing  around  her.  These  atrocities 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  better  part  of  the 
people,  wlio  ceased  in  consequence  to  lend  their 
aid  to  the  escape  or  screening  of  the  culprits. 
Twice  Rebecca's  horse  was  shot  dead  under  her, 
and  though  the  rider  escaped  on  foot,  yet  sev- 
eral of  her  followers  were  captured,  and  com- 
mitted for  trial.  Government,  now  thoroughly 
alarmed,  acted  energetically.  A  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  the  Queen,  calling  on  the 
magistrates  and  all  good  subjects  to  do  their 
1  ^„„  j^g„  duty,  and  a  royal  commission  sent 
1S43,  2G2';  down  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners, 
Mart.  ii.  ^f,\^Q  had  now  become  very  numer- 
ous.' 
Baron  Gurney,  who  presided  over  the  com- 
mission, acted  with  equal  humanity 
Termination  ^""^  discretion :  his  addresses  to  the 
of  the  trou-  prisoners  drew  tears  from  the  eyes 
bles,  and  bill  of  all  who  heard  them,  from  the 
i-enioving  intermixture  they  contained  of  the 
their  cause.  ,  „        •'  .... 

tenderness  oi  a  parent  with  the  jus- 
tice of  a  judge.  Three  of  the  worst  were  sen- 
tenced to  long  periods  of  transportation  ;  the  re- 
mainder, who  were  for  the  most  part  deluded 
peasants,  escaped  with  various  periods  of  im- 
prisonment. Tlie  convicts  issued  an  address 
to  their  countrymen  recommending  the  cessa- 
tion of  rural  disorders  ;  and  the  commission  of 
inquiry,  which  was  every  whei'e  most  favorably 
received,  reported  in  favor  of  a  general  consoli- 
dation of  the  turnpike  trusts  through  South 
Wales  ;  and  a  bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  next  session,  founded  on  their  rec- 
ommendation.* Thus  the  Rebecca  insurrection 
terminated  in  the  entire  success  of  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  originally  undertaken ;  and  it 
leads  to  the  melancholy  rellection  that  all  the 


*  There  is  no  reform  in  domestic  administration  more 
loudly  called  for  than  a  general  consolidation  of  road 
trusts,  at  least  in  every  county,  so  that  a  ticket  given  at 
one  bar  shall  be  available  at  any  other  bar  witliin  five 
miles.  This  would  be  attended  with  equal  benefit  to  tlie 
public,  the  road  trustees,  and  those  who  h.ive  ndvanced 
money  for  them,  for  it  would  diminish  essentially  the 
e.Kpense  of  management.  In  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian, 
where  the  produce  of  tlie  tolls  is  £42,0n0  a  year,  no  less 
than  £7000  annually  has  been  saved  by  consolidating 
the  trusts,  while  the  public  have  obtained  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  paying  only  one  toll  in  five  miles  in  any  di- 
rection. Were  a  similar  system  adopted  in  the  county 
of  Lanark,  it  would  probably,  with  a  similar  advantage 
to  the  community,  effnct  a  saving  of  i;20,0:)0  a  year;  in 
that  of  York,  of  X80,000.  The  real  obstacle  to  this  great 
reform,  as  to  most  others,  is  the  interested  views  of  the 
surveyors  and  law  agents  on  the  several  trusts,  who 
would  be  affected  by  the  change,  and  whose  resistance  to 
it  has  h^herto  proved  insurmountable  from  the  infiuence 
they  have  acquired  over  the  country  gentlemen  who 
nominally  direct  the  affairs  of  the  trusts.  So  powerful 
is  this  iurtiience  that  it  will  probably  never  be  overcome 
but  by  a  general  national  movement,  aided  by  the  whole 
weight  of  Government. 


disorders  and  suffering  consequent  on  it  might 
have  been  avoided  if  the  Government  ,  p^^.,  jy^^ 
and  Legislature  had  at  once  redress-  ixxvi. 
ed  the  real  injustice  complained  of,  IS'54;  Ann. 
and  paid  that  attention  to  provincial  ^iif;  ^^^^■> 
grievances  at  a   distance  from    the  tatoV  1843* 
seat    of   power,  which   they  seldom  1030; 
fail    to    do    to    metropolitan,  at    its  Mart.ii. 
1  .  o"o,  526. 

door. '  ' 

Although  the  symptoms  of  amendment  in  sev- 
eral branches  of  manufacture  was 
very  apparent  in  the  latter  part  of  xheciiart- 
1843,  yet  the  general  distress  was  istand 
still  so  great  as  to  encourage  both  the  Anti-Corn- 
Cliartists  and  Anti-Corn-Law  League  n^ent™""'^' 
to  continue  in  their  respective  spheres 
the  agitation  of  the  public  mind.  Such  was 
the  activity  of  the  former  class  of  agitators,  that 
they  got  up  a  jjetition,  which  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  praying  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  six  points  of  the  Charter  and 
the  abolition  of  all  monopolies,  and  which  was 
said  to  contain  3,500,000  signatures!  From 
the  manner  in  which  these  ]ietitions  were  at 
that  time  got  up  by  the  popular  agitators,  it  is 
])robable  the  real  number  of  signatures  was  not 
lialf  so  great,  but  still  the  number  was  immense. 
It  was  brought  to  the  House  by  a  long  proces- 
sion of  working  men,  and  it  required  sixteen 
men  to  carry  it  into  the  House.  Mr.  Buncombe, 
who  presented  it,  asserted  that,  after  deducting 
tliose  of  youths  and  females,  the  signatures  of 
1,300,000  heads  of  families  were  appended  to 
the  ])Ctition.  It  made  a  great  sensation,  and 
.Sir  James  Graham,  on  the  part  of  Government, 
admitted  the  reality  and  wide  extent  of  the  dis- 
tress of  which  the  petitioners  complained.  From 
the  emphatic  manner  in  which  "monopolies" 
were  denounced  in  the  petition,  it  was  evident 
that  the  Anti-Corn-Law  agitators  had  got  the 
direction  of  the  movement,  or  that  a  coalition 
had  been  entered  into  between  the  two  sets  of 
agitation.  This  impression  was  increased  by  a 
mournful  event  which  occui'red  in  Jan-  .,  „.. 
uary,  1843,  when  Mr.  Drunimond,  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  was  murdered 
near  the  Salopian  Coffee-house,  in  Parliament 
Street,  by  an  assassin,  who  mistook  him  for  Sir 
R.  Peel.  It  was  proved  at  the  trial  that  he  was 
insane,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  confinement 
for  life ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  obnoxious 
act  excited  a  very  great  degree  of  consterna- 
tion, from  an  apprehension  that  it  was  the  work 
of  one  or  other  of  the  great  combinations  by 
which  the  country  was  now  convulsed.  To  such 
a  length  did  this  feeling  go,  that  p^^  ^^ 
a  most  vehement  debate  took  place  2  Ann.  Reg. 
soon  after  in  Parliament,  in  the  18'2.  1.52,  153 
course  of  which  Sir  R.  Peel  de-  ^[^3.%^'! 
clared  that  he  held  Mr.  Cobden  oeb.  ixvii. 
"  formally  responsible"  for  the  mis-  143;  Mart.  ii. 
ery  of  the  people.^  ^-^'  ^^^• 

The  distressed  state  of  Great  Britain  ever 
since  the  monetary  crisis  of  1839,  §6. 

led,  as  it  always  does,  to  disputes  Differences 
with  foreign  powers,  who  sought  to  wit'i  America, 
take  advantage  of  our  distresses  to  advance  pre- 
tensions, or  make  acquisitions  at  our  expense 
for  themselves.  The  Americans  had  never  got 
over  the  check  they  had  received  in  their  at- 
tempts to  revolutionize  Canada  during  the  trou- 
bles of  1838;  and,  in  particular,  they  retained 
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a  very  sore  recollection  of  the  catastrophe  of 
the  "Caroline,"  by  which  Sir  Allan  Jl'Nub  had 
so  signally  defeated  them.  Matters  were  very 
near  being  brought  to  a  crisis  bj-  the  arrest  of 
Mr.  M'Leod,  a  British  subject,  wlio  was  seized 
when  transacting  business  in  New  York,  on  a 
charge  of  being  implicated  in  that  affair,  and 
as  the  person  who  had  slain  one  of  the  men 
who  had  perished  on  the  occasion.  The  mag- 
istrates before  whom  he  was  brought  were  about 
to  discharge  the  ])risoner  on  bail,  seeing  the 
oftensc,  if  offense  it  was,  had  been  committed 
on  British  territory;  but  a  mob  got  up  and  pre- 
vented his  liberation,  and  this  led  to  a  report 
of  a  committee  of  Congress,  to  wliom  the  mat- 
ter had  been  referred,  so  extremely  hostile,  that 
it  amounted  to  little  short  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  M'Leod,  accordingly,  was  detained  for 
trial,  and  this  led  to  an  unjustifiable  incursion 
of  some  zealous  Canadians  into  the  American 
territory  to  get  hold  of  a  hostage  for  M'Leod, 
where  "they  seized  Colonel  Grogan,  an  Ameri- 
can subject,  accused  of  incendiary  acts  in  Can- 
ada. Fortunately  M'Leod  was  able  to  bring 
such  overwhelming  evidence  of  an  alibi  tliat, 
after  a  very  impartial  charge  from  the  judge, 

he  was  acquitteil;  and  the  wisdom 
l^llilT^  Mr  ^^  ^^^'^  British  Government  at  once 
Fox's  Note,  "  ordered  the  liberation  of  Grogan, 
Marcli  12,  so  that  the  danger,  which  had  been 
f.^'*' I,  ^''" '■     very  great,   passed  away   for  the 

present.' 
The  feelings  of  rancor  on  both  sides  which 
g^  these  events  had  produced  did  not, 

Question  of  however,  yet  subside.  A  more  seri- 
the  right  of  ous  cause  of  dispute  soon  after  arose, 
search.  founded  on  the  right  which  the  Brit- 

ish Government  claimed,  and  its  cruisers  exer- 
cised, of  stopping  American  vessels,  and  search- 
ing them,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  they 
were  British  vessels  carrying  on  the  slave-trade 
under  the  American  flag.  This  was  quite  a 
different  right  from  that  of  searching  aieutral 
vessels  during  war  to  ascertain  whether  they 
were  conveying  articles  contraband  of  war,  so 
much  the  object  of  dispute  during  the  revolu- 
tionary contest,  and  was  grounded,  not  on  an 
alleged  right  to  search  the  American  vessels 
as  neutrals,  but  the  right  to  examine  whether  or 
not  they  were  British  vessels  engaged  in  an  il- 
legal traffic.  The  Americans,  however,  main- 
tained that  this  right  of  mutual  search  applied 
only  to  States  which  had  signed  treaties  per- 
mitting it  to  prevent  the  slave-trade,  and  that, 
as  they  w(*re  not  parties  to  these  treaties,  they 
could  not  peraiit  their  vessels  to  be  searched 
on  the  ground  of  looking  for  slaves,  or  on  any 
other  pretense.  Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  admitting  that  the  Americans  were 
no  parties  to  these  treaties,  maintained  that  a 
right  to  stop  American  merchantmen,  and  call 
for  production  of  their  papers  to  see  whether 
they  were  not  British  vessels  carrying  on  the 
slave-trade  in  disguise,  was  indispensable  to 
prevent  that  odious  traffic  being  carried  on  to 
an  unlimited  extent  under  neutral  flags.  The 
discussion  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  when  the 
Whigs  went  out  of  office,  and  then  wore  a  very 
unpromising  aspect;  for  the  feelings  of  large 
bodies  of  men,  the  slave-owners  in  America, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  British  emancipators 
on  the  other,  were  involved  in  the  contest,  and 


neither  Government  could  venture  openly  to  re- 
sist their  demands.  Matters,  too,  had  been  much 
complicated  by  an  insurrection  of  some  slaves 
on  board  the  American  brig  "  Creole,"  whicli 
had  sailed  from  New  Orleans  in  October,  1811, 
which  proved  successful,  and  ended  in  the 
slaves  killing  one  man  and  wounding  tlie  caj)- 
tain,  after  which  they  brought  the  vessel  to  the 
British  harbor  of  Nassau,  in  New  rrovidence. 
The  whole  negroes,  133  in  number,  were  lil> 
eratcd  by  the  British  authorities,  under  the  di- 
rections of  Government,  upon  the  ground  tliat 
every  slave  became  free  as  soon  as  he  touched 
the  British  soil,  and  that  there  was  lAim.  Itrg. 
no  law  authorizing  the  detention  even  ^84-',  .'!09— 
of  those  charged  with  the  mutiny  ]?■*;?'  ^^^ 
and  nmrder  committed,  not  in  the  ix'!'G2of  " 
British  dominions,  but  on  the  high  Mart.  ii. 
seas.'  C54,  C55. 

The  indignation  of  the  Americans  was  loudly 
excited  by  this  untoward  event. 
The  Slave  States  of  the  Union  im-  'ri,g  question 
mediately  took  fire ;  denunciations  is  .settled  by 
of  piracy  and  abetting  murder  were  Lord  Aher- 
loudly  hurled  at  the  British  Gov-  ''''^"• 
ernment,  and  blood  and  fire  were  openly  threat- 
ened in  return.  But  never  was  a  truer  maxim 
than  tliat  it  requires  the  consent  of  two  persons 
to  make  a  quarrel.  A  soft  word,  a  seasonable 
explanation,  often  turns  aside  wrath,  and  some- 
times prevents  the  most  serious  wai's  that  threat- 
en to  devastate  the  world.  When  Lord  Aber- 
deen succeeded  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  Se])- 
tember,  1841,  he  spared  no  pains  to  explain 
to  the  American  Government  the  real  nature 
of  the  right  for  which  the  British  contended, 
and  to  soften  the  demand  by  the  offer  of  repara- 
tion in  all  cases  where  injury  had  really  been 
sustained,  and  a  full  exposition  of  the  orders 
given  to  the  British  cruisers,  which  were  of  tlie 
most  forbearing  description.  Fortunately  for 
the  peace  of  the  world,  these  explanations,  con- 
ceived in  the  most  mild  and  conciliatory  spirit, 
were  met  with  similar  dispositions  on  the  part 
of  the  American  minister  in  London,  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, who  labored  not  less  assiduously  to  ex- 
plain to  his  Government  the  real  nature  of  the 
British  pretensions  and  the  sjjirit  of  modera- 
tion by  which  their  Government  was  actuated. 
The  result  was  an  amicable  adjustment  of  this 
most  delicate  'and  dangerous  question,  without 
any  loss  of  character  or  honor  on  either  side. 
!  The  British  Government  disclaimed  all  right 
to  stop  or  search  American  vessels  as  such  dur- 
ing peace,  or  to  do  more  than  merely  require 
I  production  of  their  papers,  to  see  whether  or 
not  they  really  belonged  to  the  nation  whose 
!  flag  they  bore,  with  a  view  to  discovering  wheth- 
I  er  they  had  slaves  on  board,  and  then  only  un- 
der such  restrictions  and  responsibilities  as  ef- 
fectually guarded  against  abuse ;  and  the  Amer- 
ican admitted  that  "the  apparent  difi'ercncc 
[  between  the  two  Governments  was  one  of  def- 
inition rather  than  principle,  and  that  a  right 
'  to  be  exercised  only  under  such  restrictions 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  any  thing  more 
than  a  privilege  asked  for,  and  either  conceded 
or  withheld  on  the  usual  principles  of  interna- 
tional co-unity."  Thus  was  the  question,  once 
so  threatening,  satisfactorily  adjusted,  and  it  was 
'  settled  that  when  reasonable  grounds  existed  fur 
suspecting  that  the  United  States  flag  was  used 
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only  as  a  pretense,  the  British  cruiser  might  stop 
'  ^  ^  the  vessel  and  demand  production  of 
l842"3o'9—  the  ship's  papers,  under  the  liahility 
1843'  318;  of  making  reparation  for  damage  or 
K-esideiit's  Jday,  in  the  event  of  the  vessel  prov- 
Message.      j^^^  ^^  ^^  ^.^.^jj^,  American.  ■  * 

Scarcely  was  this  delicate  question  in  this 
manner  satisfactorily  adjusted  than 
Dispute  about  ^  fi'^sh  and  still  more  serious  cause 
the  Maine  of  difference  arose  from  the  unset- 
boundary:  tied  state  of  the  Maine  frontier. 
Its  onglii.  rpj^jg  arose  from  the  ignorance 
■which  prevailed  on  hoth  sides  when  the  treaty 
recognizing  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  by  Great  Britain  was  concluded  in  1783, 
in  regard  to  the  geography  of  the  wild  and  un- 
inhabited district  which  lay  between  Canada 
and  the  adjoining  provinces  of  America,  and 
the  little  importance  then  attached  to  a  line  of 
demarcation  through  forests,  which  it  was  not 
then  anticipated  could  ever  come  to  be  of  value 
to  either  State.  By  degrees,  however,  this  once 
solitary  and  secluded  region  came  to  be  settled 
by  the  adventurous  pioneers  of  civilization  on 
either  side,  and  it  became  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  ascertain  to  which  they  really  be- 
longed. The  difficulty  arose  from  the  words  in 
the  treaty  of  1783,  which  said  that  the  frontier 
would  be  "a  ridge  which  divides  the  waters 
which  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those 
which  flow  into  the  Atlantic."  The  Americans 
maintained  that  the  Bay  of  Fundy  was  part  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  that  the  ridge  here  referred  to 
was  one  running  from  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix 
northward  to  certain  highlands,  which  in  this 
wav  came  to  include  the  whole  of  the  St.  John 
River.  A  map  was  referred  to  in  this  treaty, 
but  it  was  not  at  first  discovered,  and  the  matter 


*  "  Tlie  undersigned  renounces  all  pretension  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government  to  visit  and  search  Amer- 
ican vessels  in  time  of  peace.  Nor  is  it  a.s  American  tliat 
such  vessels  are  ever  visited,  liut  it  has  been  the  in- 
variable pi'actice  of  the  ISritish  navy,  and  as  the  under- 
signed believes,  of  all  the  navies  in  the  world,  to  ascer- 
tain by  visit  the  real  nationality  of  merchant  vessels  met. 
with  on  tiie  high  seas.  In  certain  latitudes,  and  for  a 
particular  object,  the  vessels  referred  to  are  visited,  not 
as  .'Vnifrican,  but  rather  as  British  vessels  engaged  in  an 
unlawful  traffic,  and  carrying  thetiag  of  the  United  States 
for  a  criminal  purpose,  or  as  belonging  to  states  which 
have  by  treaty  ceded  the  right  of  search  to  Great  Bi'itain, 
and  which  right  it  is  attempted  to  defeat  by  fraudulently 
bearing  the  protecting  flag  of  the  Union',  or  finally  as  pi- 
ratical outlaws,  professing  no  claim  to  flag  or  nationality 
whatever.  Should  the  vessel  visited  prove  American, 
the  undersigned  adds  with  pain  that  even  though  man- 
acles, fetters,  or  instruments  of  torture,  or  even  a  num- 
ber of  slaves  are  found  on  board,  tlie  British  oflicer  could 
interfere  no  further." — Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mb.  Steven- 
son, Sept.  l-t,  1841;  Ann.  lieg.,  1842,  310,  311. 

"To  seize  and  detain,"  said  the  American  President 
in  reply,  "a  ship  upon  suspicion  of  piracy,  with  probable 
cause  and  in  good  faitli,  atibrds  no  just  ground  either  for 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  nation  whose  flag  she  bears, 
or  claim  of  indemnity  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  The 
universal  law  sanctions,  and  the  common  good  requires, 
the  existence  of  such  a  rule.  The  right  under  such  cir- 
cumstances not  only  to  visit  and  detain,  but  to  search  a 
ship,  is  a  perfect  right,  and  involves  neither  responsibil- 
ity nor  indemnity.  But  with  this  single  exception,  no 
nation  has  a  I'ight,  in  time  of  peace,  to  detain  the  ships 
of  another  upon  the  high  seas  on  any  pretext  whatever 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  teiTitorial  jurisdiction.  And 
such,  I  am  happy  to  find,  is  substantially  tlie  doctrine 
of  Great  Britain  herself  in  her  most  recent  official  dec- 
larations, and  even  in  those  communicated  to  the  House. 
The  declarations  may  well  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  the 
apparent  difference  between  the  two  Governments  be  not 
one  rather  of  definition  than  of  principle." — President's 
Message  to  Congress,  February  '27, 1S40;  Ann.  Reg.,  1843, 
p.  318. 


was  referred  to  arbitration  in  1794,  with  power 
to  choose  an  oversman  by  lot,  and  the  lot  having 
fallen  to  the  Americans,  he  determined  in  favor 
of  the  American  line.  A  map  was  published 
by  Mr.  Tudors  in  1783  in  London,  which  adopted 
the  American  line,  and  another  two  years  after 
which  took  the  British  line;  and  what  is  very 
singular,  it  came  out  afterward  that  there  was 
one  map  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment which  took  the  American  line,  and  an- 
other in  the  possession  of  the  American  which 
adopted  the  British.  In  these  circumstances 
there  was  abundant  room  for  doubt  and  dispute 
on  both  sides ;  and  the  diplomatists  on  neither 
can  be  accused  of  bad  faith,  because  they  did 
not  produce  the  documents  on  either,  which 
militated  against  the  sides  which  they  were  re- 
spectively called  on  to  espouse.  But  what  seems 
to  cast  the  balance  in  a  decisive  way  in  favor 
of  the  British  line  is  the  fact  that  there  was  dis- 
covered in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office  at 
Paris  a  letter  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who  concluded 
the  treaty,  to  M.  de  Vergennes,  then  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris,  in  which  he  says, 
"I  have  traced  what  I  take  to  be  the  line  in 
Mr.  Oswald's  treaty"  (that  of  1783).  A  line 
was  found  in  red  ink  in  the  map  in  possession 
of  the  American  Government,  which  coincided 
with  that  contended  for  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment;  and  coupling  this  fact  with  the  ex- 
pression in  Franklin's  letter,  who  ,  ,  . 
drew  the  treaty  and  concluded  it,  Brougham; 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  tliat  this  Pari.  Deb. 
was  tlie  line  intended  on  both  sides  l^V"-  ^^^' 
by  its  authors.'* 

However  this  matter  may  stand  as  to  the 
original  merits  of  the  dispute,  no-  qq^ 

thing  can  be  clearer  than  that  it  Proceedings 
had  become  long  after  a  fit  subject  regarding 
of  arbitration  and  compromise.  The  *''°  '^''P"'^- 
matter  was  referred,  by  mutual  consent,  to  the 
King  of  Holland,  and  he  gave  an  award,  decid- 
ing two  points  in  dispute  in  favor  of  the  British, 
but  not  settling  the  third  point,  upon  this  ground, 
that  there  were  not  sufficient  materials  to  de- 
termine what  were  "the  highlands"  mentioned 
in  the  treaty  of  1783.  Although  this  award 
brought  the  Americans  much  nearer  the  St. 
Lawrence  than  was  deemed  consistent  with  the 
security  of  the  British  possessions  in  Canada, 
the  British  Government  not  only  oftered,  but 
anxiously  pressed,  that  the  matter  in  dispute 
might  be  adjusted  in  terms  of  it ;  but  the  Amer- 
icans refused  to  be  bound  by  the  award,  alleg- 
ing that  the  arbitrator  was  only  empowered  to 
decide  in  favor  of  one  or  other  line,  but  not  to 
divide  the  matter  in  dispute  between  them. 
Lord  Palmerston,  upon  this,  sent  out  two  sets 
of  commissioners — one  in  1839,  to  inquire  into 
the  merits  of  the  line  claimed  by  the  British, 
and  another  in  1841,  to  do  the  same  with  that 
claimed  by  the  Americans,  and  they  both  re- 
ported in  favor  of  the  British  line.  Matters 
were  in  this  unsettled  state,  with  the  preponder- 


*  "Tlie  map  of  Franklin,"  said  Lord  Campbell,  "is, 
in  ray  opinion,  cjuite  conclusive.  If  you  assume  that  the 
map  now  known  to  be  in  existence  was  the  map,  as  /  be- 
lieve it  was,  which  was  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  the  negotiator  of  the  treaty,  to  the  Count  de, 
Vergennes,  this  was  the  very  map  on  which  the  treaty 
was  made,  and  after  the  production  of  that  map  before  a 
jury  of  Englishmen,  there  would  not  be  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  what  was  the  true  boundary." — LOBD  CamP' 
HELL,  Part  Deb.,  Ixviii.  663. 
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ance  of  evidence  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  claim 
advanced  by  England,  when  yir  R.  Peel  came 
into  power  in  October,  18-11.  He  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  assert  the  pretensions  of  his  Govern- 
ment by  force  of  arms.  Two  bad  harvests,  com- 
bined with  an  erroneous  monetary  system,  had 
landed  the  nation  in  a  deficiency  of  £4,000,-000 
yearly,  including  the  cost  of  the  Chinese  and 
Afghanistan  wars ;  and  the  naval  and  military 
establishments  of  the  country,  starved  down  to 
the  very  lowest  point,  were  unable  to  meet  any 
fresh  requirements.  Compromise  was,  tliere- 
fore,  to  him  not  only  recommended  by  pru- 
dence, but  dictated  by  necessity,  and  he  adopted 
the  most  effectual  means  for  bringing  it  about. 
He  selected  Lord  Ashburton  for  a  jiacilic  mission 
— a  nobleman  of  distinguished  talents  and  most 
conciliatory  manners,  and  who,  lately  elevated 
to  the  peerage,  was  still  the  head  of  one  of  the 
greatest  mercantile  houses  in  the  world,  and  in- 
timately acquainted,  both  from  business  connec- 
tions and  extensive  information,  with  the  state 
of  public  feeling  in  America.  Under  such  au- 
spices, the  matter  was  soon  brought  to  a  satis- 
.  „  factory  issue.  He  left  London  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1842,  and  in  August  following  con- 
cluded a  treaty  at  Washington,  which  settled 
1  pjiri.  Deb.  ^^^^'^  ^^^6  boundary  question  and  the 
Ixiii.  y(!4,  right  of  searching  ships  on  the  high 
Ixvii.  l'24'2.    gg.^g  j^  time  of  peace.' 

By  this  treaty  the  Americans  obtained  about 

91.  seven-twelfths  of  the  disputed  ter- 
Terms  of  ritory,  and  the  British  only  five- 
•inVus''ie'  twelfths.  They  got  the  British  set- 
ception  in  tlement  of  Madawaska,  and  the  uavi- 
Oreat  Brit-  gation  of  the  river  of  St.  John,  and 
!iin.  their  territory  ran  in  a  salient  angle 
almost  into  the  heart  of  Canada.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  farther  removed  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  than  they  had  been  by  the  King  of 
Holland's  award,  and  they  were  excluded  from 
a  series  of  heights,  of  importance  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  on  the  right  or  American  side  of 
that  river.  Upon  the  whole,  the  balance,  botii 
in  point  of  extent  and  value  of  acquisition,  was 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Americans  ;  and  al- 
though there  were  many  complaints,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  United  States,  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  the  country  was  satisfied,  and  Lord  Ash- 
burton was  splendidly  feted  in  his  travels  through 
it  on  his  return  home.  The  feeling  in  Great 
Britain  was  more  mixed,  and  with  many  of  a 
more  painful  description.  All  were  agreed  that 
it  was  a  great  blessing  that  peace  had  been  pre- 
served, and  that  the  whole  territory  in  dispute 
was  not  worth  one  half-year's  cost  of  a  war. 
But  there  were  many  who  regretted  the  sacri- 
fice, not  so  much  of  dominion  as  of  character, 
by  which  the  pacification  had  been  purcliased. 
It  was  asked  whether  such  a  treaty  would  have 
been  agreed  to  in  the  days  of  Chatham  and 
Pitt — how  a  great  nation  was  to  preserve  its 
position  in  the  world,  if  it  surrendered  its  pos- 
sessions rather  than  draw  the  sword  ;  and  Lord 
Palmerston's  happy  sobriquet  of  "  the  Ashburton 
capitulation"  expressed  so  completely  the  gen- 
eral feeling,  that  it  has  come  to  designate  the 
treaty  ever  since  it  was  concluded. 

But  all  this  notwithstanding,  there  seems  no 

92.  doubt  that  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Lord  Ash- 
Reflections  burton  did  right,  situated  as  they  tucre, 
"oit.  in  concluding  the  treaty.     Granting 


all  thai  Lord  Palmerston  said  on  the  subject  to 
be  perfectly  well  founded,  so  far  as  the  external 
character  and  influence  of  Great  Britain  were 
concerned,  the  question  yet  remained,  whether, 
adverting  to  the  internal  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  then  possible  to  have  asserted  the  na- 
tional honor  in  any  more  vigorous  way.  En- 
gland had  come,  by  pursuing  the  policy  of  look- 
ing only  to  the  cheapest  market  for  the"  purchase 
of  the  materials  of  its  chief  manufactures,  to  be 
dependent  on  the  United  States  for  five-sixths 
of  the  cottons  which  gave  bread  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  her  chief  manufacturing  towns.  She 
had  established  a  system  of  currency  which  had 
rendered  general  credit  and  commercial  industry 
of  every  kind  entirely  dependent  on  the  retention 
of  gold,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  large  exjiort,  to 
buy  gi-ain  during  the  five  preceding  bad  years, 
the  whole  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes 
had  come  to  be  involved  in  tjie  deepest  distress. 
She  had  recently  sustained  an  unparalleled  dis- 
aster in  Afghanistan,  and  had  only  just  emerged 
from  a  costly  war  both  in  Lidia  and  China.  She 
had  a  military  and  naval  force  on  so  very  re- 
duced a  scale,  that  not  more  than  ten  thousand 
men  could  have  been  collected,  after  providing 
for  the  necessary  garrisons,  to  defend  London, 
or  ten  sail  of  the  line  to  assert  the  honor  of  the 
British  flag  in  the  Channel.  In  these  circum- 
stances, to  have  plunged  into  a  fresh  war  with 
a  considerable  naval  power,  and  the  one  from 
whom  the  materials  for  our  chief  manufactures 
were  derived,  would  have  been  hazardous  in  the 
extreme,  and  might  have  induced  dangers  whol- 
ly disproportioned  to  any  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  contest. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  with  which  the 
bold  assertion  of  their  claims  on  the  93 
Maine  frontier  had  been  attended,  The  Oregon 
the  Americans  next  proceeded  to  question, 
adopt  a  similar  policy  on  the  other  ^'°  I'li^'MT- 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  vast  district 
of  country,  called  Oregon,  then  lay  between 
that  alpine  barrier  and  the  sea,  of  great  import- 
ance from  its  natural  fertility,  its  mineral  riches 
— the  rich  island  of  Vancouver,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long,  abounding  with  coal,  belonging 
to  its  territory — and  the  command  which  it  af- 
forded of  the  Columbia  River,  the  great  stream 
which  descended  from  its  western  fountains,  and 
the  destined  channel  of  communication  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  chain  of  lakes  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  So  little  was  either  the  geogra- 
phy or  importance  of  this  immense  region  un- 
derstood when  the  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
in  1783,  was  concluded,  that,  literally  speaking, 
nothing  was  arranged  at  all  regarding  it.  So 
unsettled  was  the  matter,  and  so  discordant  the 
claims  of  the  British  Government  and  the  United 
States  on  the  subject,  that  Lord  Castlcreagh  said 
to  Mr.  Rush,  the  American  Minister,  in  1822^ 
that,  "by  holding  up  a  finger,  war  could  at  any 
time  be  produced  about  it."  So  wide  were  the 
American  pretensions,  and  so  warm  the  feelings 
excited,  on  both  sides,  that  it  was  with  no  small 
difficulty  that  that  lamented  statesman,  and  after 
him  ]Mr.  Canning,  prevented  hostilities  actually 
breaking  out  regarding  it.  Sensible  of  the  dan- 
ger of  such  a  state  of^  things,  the  two  Govern- 
ments, in  1818,  entered  into  a  convention,  by 
which  the  whole  Oregon  territory  was  to  be  ojien 
to  settlers  from  both  countries  for  the  period  of 
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ten  years,  and  this  state  of  promiscuous  occupa- 
tion was  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  period  after. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  that  this  uncertain 
and  precarious  state  could  remain  after  the  coun- 
try bet:jan  to  be  occupied  by  settlers,  however  few 
and  far  between  on  either  side.  It  was  indis- 
pensable that  they  should  know  to  whom  they  be- 
longed, and  to  which  Government  they  owed  al- 
legiance. This  necessity  became  more  pressing 
when  the  increasing  numbers  and  augmented 
spirit  of  adventure  in  the  United  States  led  to 
great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try leaving  their  homes,  and  seeking  new  settle- 
ments in  distant  regions.  In  1842  and  184:3, 
great  numbers  of  these  hardy  pioneers  of  civ- 
ilization, impelled  by  the  want  and  stagnation 
of  enterprise,  which  General  Jackson's  crusade 
against  the  banks  had  produced  in  the  United 
States,  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  armed 
only  with  their  rifle,  cartridge  belt,  axe,  and 
scrip,  boldly  settled  in  the  desert  wilderness.  So 
strong  did  the  passion  for  maintaining  and  ex- 
tending these  settlements  become,  that  in  1843 
.  ,  thePresidentoftheUnitedStateswas 
Message  constrained  to  give  notice  to  the  Brit- 
1S24;  Ann.  ish  Government  that  he  was  about 
Jteg.  1S24,  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  state  of 
niiicr's  Life  pi'omiscuous  possession — a  deterin- 
i.  337;  Pari!  ination  which  rendered  it  necessary 
Deb.  Ixxxiii.  to  fix  a  boundary-line  on  this  side 
?i.'r"aiA'^°'  also  between  the  territories  of  the 
two  Governments.' 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  effect  this  object,  for 
94  the  passions  of  the  Americans,  now 
Conclusion  strongly  excited,  were  hurrying  them 
of  a  treaty,  in  great  numbers  to  what  they  deem- 
ed the  land  of  promise  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Large  caravans  were  formed 
which  traversed  the  pathless  prairies,  found  their 
way  over  the  stony  barrier,  and  descended  into 
the  boundless  wastes  which  extended  from  its 
foot  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  It  seemed, 
from  the  numbers  which  went,  and  the  haste 
with  which  their  journey  was  urged  on,  that 
they  were  desirous  to  forestall  the  British,  and 
occupy  the  country  in  dispute  in  such  numbers 
that  any  attempt  to  dislodge  or  transfer  them 
would  be  impossible  to  either  power.  In  a  word, 
they  were  doing  exactly  the  thing  which,  at  the 
same  time,  they  effected  in  Texas,  which  was 
to  squat  down  in  sufiicient  numbers  on  the  terri- 
tory, to  render  it  worth  while  for  the  Union  to 
incorporate  it  with  their  other  States,  whereby, 
at  one  blow,  they  wrested  from  the  Spaniards  a 
region  of  350,000  square  miles  in  extent,  or  more 
than  twice  the  area  of  France.  The  language 
used  in  Congress  on  the  subject,  especially  in 
1844  and  1845,  was  extremely  violent,  insomuch 
as  to  leave  a  pacific  solution  of  the  question  ap- 
parently hopeless.  To  such  a  length  did  they 
.  .  go,  that  on  23d  April,  184G,  the  Con- 
^46*  gress  passed  a  resolution  that  notice  of 
the  termination  of  the  joint  occupancy 
should  be  sent  to  the  British  Government,  and 
providing  for  the  occupation  of  the  Oregon  ter- 
ritory. This  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  major- 
ity of  42  to  10,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  142  to  46.  Every  one  in  both  countries  now 
expected  that  the  next  step  would  be  an  asser- 
tion of  their  right  to  the  entire  territory  in  dis- 
pute, and  an  appeal  to  arms  for  its  support. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  the  peace  of  the  world, 


the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  guided 

by  more  pacific  views,  and  the  Treasury  had 

not  sufficiently  recovered  the  terrible  monetary 

crisis  produced  by  General  Jackson's   .        ,_,^ 
r  •      ..  Ti       u      1      i.  1       June,  18!6. 

crusade  against  the  banks  to  render 

it  advisable  to  face  a  fresh  war,  which  would 
immediately  lead  to  the  destruction  of  their  for- 
eign trade,  and  ruin  of  the  large  revenue  they 
derived  from  the  import  duties,  at  the  very  time 
when  they  had  just  declared  war  against  tiie  Re- 
public of  Mexico.  Lord  Aberdeen  sent  out  a 
proposal  for  a  compromise,  which  was  i  .^  p^,, 
approved  of  by  a  large  majority  in  the  istG,  V2cr 
Senate,  and  accepted  by  the  Presi-  3-'7 ;  Mart, 
dent,  Mr.  Rush.  "•  '^^'^^  ^^'^^ 

By  this  treaty,  which  arranged  the  respective 
claims  of  the  parties  on  a  very  equita- 
ble footing,  the  territory  on  the  con-  jts'^gr^jg 
tinent  was  divided  between  the  parties 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  larger  portion  to 
the  United  States.  The  line  stretched  from  a 
point  in  the  49th  "  latitude  to  the  middle  of  the 
channel  wliich  se])arates  the  continent  from  Van- 
couver's Island,  and  thence  southerly  through 
the  middle  of  the  said  channel  and  up  Fuca 
Strait,  provided  that  the  navigation  of  the  whole 
of  the  said  channel  and  straits  south  of  the  4'Jth 
parallel  of  north  latitude  shall  remain  free  and 
open  to  both  parties.  From  the  point  which 
the  4S)th  parallel  of  north  latitude  shall  be  found 
to  intersect  the  great  northern  branch  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  the  navigation  of  the  said  branch 
shall  be  open  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and 
British  subjects  trading  with  the  same,  to  the 
point  where  the  said  branch  meets  the  main 
stream  of  the  Columbia,  and  thence  down  the 
said  main  stream  to  the  ocean."  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  whole  of  Vancouver's  Island,  a 
possession  of  great  importance,  remained  to 
Great  Britain.  It  enjoys  a  temperate  climate, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  British  Islands  ;  and  from 
the  valuable  seams  of  coal  which  it  contains, 
must  ultimately  come  to  be  a  possession  of  very 
great  value.  So  closely  joined  are  the  British 
and  American  territories  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rocky  JMountains,  and  so  much  detached 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  woild,  that  the  cele- 
brated American  statesman,  Mr.  "Webster,  has 
declared  his  conviction,  that  ere  long  their  in- 
habitants will  detach  themselves  ,rr^„„t„  t„„„ 
1      ,      o,  1  2  Treaty,  June 

from  both  States,  and  set  up  a  17, 1846;  Ann. 
separate  Republic  of  their  own  on  Reg.  1840;  32T, 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.^  '^^^■ 

These  treaties,  conducted  with  such  difficul- 
ties, between  Great  Britain  and  the  gg 
United  States,  are  worthy  of  remark,  Reflections 
as  indicating  the  advent  of  the  period  011  these 
when  the  American  population  was  '®*  '^^ 
bursting  the  limits  of  their  territories,  wide  as 
they  were,  and  pouring  over  in  mighty  streams 
into  the  adjoining  States.  So  strong  was  this 
disposition,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
Governments  withstood  the  pressure;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the 
largest  portion  of  the  flood  breaking  into  Texas 
that  the  whole  of  Oregon  was  prevented  from 
being  overwhelmed.  This  is  a  very  singular 
circumstance,  especially  when  the  stationary 
condition  of  the  French  population  in  Lower 
Canada  is  taken  into  consideration.  It  adds 
another  to  the  many  proofs  with  which  history 
abounds,  that  Republican  States,  so  far  from 
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being  the  most  pacific,  are  the  most  warlike 
and  aggressive  of  all  nations;  and  tliat  the 
nni/tis  utile  bellum  is  in  them  a  stronger  provo- 
cative to  conquest  than  either  the  ambition  of 
kings  or  the  rivalry  of  ministers.  It  points  dis- 
tinctly to  democratic  institutions  as  the  great 
expellbif)  force  which  drives  civilized  man  from 
his  native  seats,  and  fills  the  wilderness  of  na- 
ture with  hardy  settlers,  the  destined  fathers 
of  mighty  nations.  But  it  is  calculated  not  less 
strongly  to  evince  how  peculiarly  these  qualities 
are  developed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  more  than 
any  other  race  of  mankind,  and  how  admirably 
adapted  their  disposition,  at  once  nomad  and  ag- 
ricultural, is  to  their  destined  mission  of  clear- 
ing and  peopling  the  vast  forests  which  over- 
spread the  surface  of  the  New  World. 

America  was  not  the  only  quarter  in  which, 
f_  during  the    administration    of   Sir 

Origitiofthe  K-  Peel,  the  British  empire  was 
Otiiheite  dis-  threatened  with  hostility.  It  was  on 
putu  with  t})e  very  verge  also  of  a  war  with 
I'lance.  France,  and  strange  to  say,  the  cause 

of  discord  was  not  any  jealousy  or  ambitious 
projects  of  either  power  in  Europe,  but  a  con- 
test for  the  protectorate  of  the  distant  island  of 
Otaheite  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  To  understand 
how  this  came  about,  it  is  necessary  to  pi'emise 
that  the  beautiful  island  of  Otaheite,  so  well 
known  to  British  readers  from  Cook's  Voyages, 
had  of  late  years  been  visited  by  the  English 
missionaries,  and  its  inhabitants  had  readily 
and  sincerely  embraced  the  Protestant  faith. 
So  rapid  had  been  the  spread  of  the  Christian 
religion  among  the  simple  islanders  of  the  Pa- 
cific, that  the  most  sanguine  hopes  were  enter- 
tained in  England  that  the  entire  conversion 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands  would  follow  its  estab- 
lishment in  the  group  of  islands  which  sur- 
rounded Otaheite.  The  queen  of  that  island, 
named  Pomare,  had  embraced  Christianity,  and 
was  a  pupil  of  the  missionaries.  Sensible  of 
the  weakness  of  her  little  kingdom,  she  was 
very  desirous  of  being  taken  under  the  protec- 
^g„_  tion  of  Great  Britain,  or,  as  she  expressed 
it,  "to  be  allowed  to  sit  under  their  flag." 
She  accordingly  made  an  application  to  George 
IV.,  in  1825,  praying  "  that  he  would  not  aban- 
don them,  but  regard  them  with  kindness  for- 
ever." Lord  Palmerston,  however,  who  was 
Foreign  Minister  when  the  application  arrived, 
was  aware  of  the  embarrassment  which  the 
I  4  R  protectorate  of  so  distant  and  feeble 
1842"33T^°  a  state  might  occasion,  declined  the 
Mfirt.  ii.  646,  proffered  honor,  though  with  every 
C4T;  Giiizot,  expression    of   friendship    and    re- 

PecT  153^ '''  8^^*^  ^°^'   Q^^^'i   Pomare   and  her 
subjects.' 
Meanwhile  the  French  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
„g  sionaries,  not  less  anxious  than  the 

Interference  English  for  the  spread  of  their  own 
of  the  French  faith,  had  also  fixed  upon  Otaheite 
l^v'°37^"^*'  ^^  ^^^  centre  of  their  operations  in 
the  South  Sea ;  and  it  was  the  rival 
pretensions  of  the  missionaries  of  these  two  op- 
posite creeds  which  embroiled  the  two  countries, 
and  had  so  nearly  involved  them  in  war.  The 
Catholic  missionaries,  it  would  appear,  had  been 
hurried  away  by  their  zeal  to  carry  matters  too 
far,  for  in  1836  Queen  Pomare  sent  a  letter 
through  Mr.  Pritchard,  the  British  consul  at 
Otaheite,  requesting  to  know  "whether  the 
Vol.  IV.— C 


I  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  who  belonged  to 
France,  and  persisted  in  coming  to  Otaheite 
I  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  our  Government, 
j  had  the  sanction  of  the  British  Government?" 
I  Lord  Palmerston  prudently  rei)lied  that,  as  Ota- 
j  heite  was  an  indeijcndent  state,  the  Queen  of 
England  could  not  in  any  manner  interfere  with 
the  residence  of  foreigners  in  a  territory  which 
did  not  belong  to  her.  The  French,  however, 
were  not  so  easily  got  quit  of;  for  tliey  had 
formed,  or  were  desirous  of  forming,  a  settle- 
ment in  some  of  the  adjoining  Islands,  formlHg 
part  of  the  Marquesas  cluster,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  establishing  a  harbor  of  refuge  for 
their  commercial  vessels  engaged  in  the  South 
Sea  fishery,  and  of  founding  a  convict  colony 
which  might  serve  as  a  receptacle  for  part  of  the 
criminals  with  whieli  their  prisons  in  France 
were  overcharged,  and  procure  for  that  country 
some  of  the  advantages  which  England  had  so 
long  enjoyed  from  her  penal  settlements  in  New 
South  Wales.  The  French  authorities  in  this 
settlement  complained  that  some  outrages  had 
been  committed  on  two  French  missionaries, 
Messrs.  Laval  and  Cazet,  who  had  been  in  Ota- 
heite for  the  purpose  of  weaning  over  the  na- 
tives from  the  Protestant  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  this  was  made  a  ground  by  Admiral  Dupe- 
tit-Thouars,  the  French  commander  on  the  sta- 
tion, for  demanding  reparation.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  30th  August,  1838,  he  ap-  ^gj^'  2°' 
peared  off  the  island  in  the  frigate  "Ve- 
nus," having  a  body  of  land  troops  on  board, 
and  demanded,  in  the  most  summary  way,  that 
a  letter  of  apology  should  be  written  by  the 
Queen  to  the  French  Government,  the  sum  of 
2000  dollars  paid  to  the  persons  in- 
jured, and  the  French  colors  hoisted  on  !i  ^^"[f' 
the  island,  and  saluted  with  21  guns  i83S;'A'nn. 
on  the  1st  September.     Being  in  no  Keg.  1S42, 

Ann. 

1842, 

254— A  pp. 

in  virtue  of  which  all  Frenchmen  of  250;  Gui- 
every  profession  were  to  be  allowed  to  ^°*'  S''"  ^^■ 
establish  themselves  and  trade  freely  jgP  ' 
in  every  part  of  her  dominions.' 

This  convention,  however,  satisfied   neither 
party.     The  presence  of  tlie  French 
was  so  obnoxious  to  Queen  Pomare,  The  French 
or  her  advisers,  that  in  November  of  take  pos- 
the  same  year  she  addressed  anoth-  scs.sion  of 
er  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston  praying      ^  '^'  "' 
for  the  protection  of  the  British  Government. 
"Let,"  said  she,  "your  flag  cover  us,  and  your 
lion  defend  us;  determine  the  form  in  which 
we  may  shelter  ourselves  lawfully  under  your 
wings."     In  September,  1839,  Lord  Palmerston 
returned  an  answer,  which  expressed  concern 
for  the  dilficulties  which  beset  Queen  Pomare, 
but  declined  to  enter  into  an  alliance,  as  "  it 
would  be  impossible  for  her  Britannic  Majesty 
to  fulfill  with  proper  punctuality  the  defensive 
obligation  wlilcli  such  a  treaty  would  imply." 
The  consequence  was  that  the  Queen,  deprived 
of  all  aid  from  England,  and  unable  to  resist 
the  hostile  force  with  which  she  was  threatened, 
was  constrained  to  enter  into  a  convention,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  flag  of  Otaheite  was  lowered, 
and  that  of  France  hoisted  in  its  room.     This 
formal  act  of  possession  took  place  on 
9th  September,  1842,  regularly  notified  ^|P^-  ^' 
to   the   British  Government.     The  in- 
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situation  to  resist  this  demand.  Queen  ^^^^  ' 
Pomare  entered  into  a  convention,  254-1^ 
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structions  to  Admiral  Thouars  had  been  to  occu- 
py the  Marquesas  Islands,  but  not  Otaheite;  so 
that  this  taking  possession  was  unauthorized; 
but  the  French  Government,  deeming  the  na- 
tional honor  involved  in  supporting  the  act  of 
,  ^  .    I    their  naval  lieutenants,  did  not  hesi- 

*  U-uizot,  .  -        ,  '  ,  - 

158;  Ann.  tate  to  ratify  the  protectorate,  though 
Reg.  1843,  they  disavowed  the  assumed  sover- 
^'^^-  eignty.' 

As  it  was  only  a  pi'Otectorate,  not  an  abso- 
lute dominion,  which  the  French 
AffiirofMi-  Government  ratified  in  Otaheite,  they 
Pi-itchard,  engaged  to  respect  the  British  mis- 
wMch  com-  sions ;  and  although  the  British  Gov- 
phcates  the  ernment  felt  some  jealousy  at  this 
assumption  of  their  ancient  rivals  in 
a  country  which  had  long  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  them,  yet  the  moderation  of  the  two 
Governments  prevented  any  collision,  and  prom- 
ised a  pacific  soUition  of  the  question.  But  dif- 
ficult are  all  attempts  of  governments  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  world  when  that  worst 
element  of  discord,  religious  zeal,  has  roused 
the  passions  of  the  people.  From  an  island 
which  slept  in  peace  on  the  placid  waters  of  the 
Pacific  arose  a  tempest  which  had  well-nigh 
spread  over  the  world.  The  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant missionaries  in  Otaheite  made  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  mutually  to  supplant  each  oth- 
er in  the  affections  of  the  natives,  and  both,  an- 
imated with  a  zeal  at  once  ardent  and  sincere, 
strove  to  establish  their  respective  faiths  by  the 
ruin  of  their  opponents.  These  feelings  on  both 
sides  could  hardly  fail,  ere  long,  to  lead  to  a 
collision ;  and  it  occurred  under  circumstances 
which  threatened  the  most  serious  results.  An 
English  missionary,  Mr.  Pritchard,  had  become 
consul  in  the  island ;  and  although  he  had  re- 
signed his  office  when  tlie  French  protectorate 
was  established,  his  resignation  had  not  been 
accepted,  and  he  still  ad  interim  held  the  office. 
He  was  very  obnoxious  to  the  French  authori- 
ties on  account  of  his  zeal  and  influence  with 
the  natives,  who  had  contracted  a  strong  aver- 
sion to  their  Gallic  masters  ;  and  a  French  sen- 
tinel having  been  disarmed  by  the  natives,  on 
the  night  of  the  2d  March,  ISil,  it  was  made  a 
pretext  for  seizing  and  imprisoning  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard "  in  reprisal;"  and  he  was  released  only  on 
condition  of  his  instantly  leaving  the  Pacific. 
This  he  accordingly  did,  without  seeing  his 
family,  and  reached  London  by  the  way  of  Val- 
paraiso. Matters  now  looked  very  serious,  for 
the  dignity  of  England  had  been  outraged  in 
the  person  of  its  accredited  consul ;  and  that 
of  France  seemed  not  less  implicated  in  main- 
taining what  had  been  done.  Warm  feelings 
were  excited  and  expressed  on  both  sides  when 
the  intelligence  reached  the  two  countries;  and 
Sir  R.  Peel  declared  in  Parliament,  on  31st 
July,  184:4-,  "  that  the  account  was  scarcely  cred- 
ible, so  impossible  did  it  seem  that  such  an  out- 
rage could  be  offered  under  the  circumstances ; 
^  but  that  the  reply  of  the  French  Gov- 

lS4r'261^  ernment  to  the  remonstrances  of  En- 
Parl!  Deb.  gland  would  soon  arrive,  when  it 
ixxiii.  241 ;  would  doubtless  appear  they  would  be 
ffiii'TOA '  as  ready  to  disavow  this  act  as  that 
of  dethroning  Queen  Pomare.  - 
Fortunately  there  were  at  the  head  of  the  for- 
eign affairs  of  the  two  Governments,  at  this  mo- 
ment, two  men  who,  equally  alive  to  the  honor 


of  their  country,  were  yet  not  less  impressed 
with  the  paramount  importance  of  ^oi. 
preserving  peace  between  them,  and  The  matter 
who  felt  that  each  had  succeeded  to  is  adjusted, 
such  an  inheritance  of  historic  glory  that  it 
could  aflbrd  to  listen  only  to  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son and  justice.  M.  Guizot  felt  that  the  French 
officer  concerned  in  the  affair  liad  overstepped 
due  bounds  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  and 
agreed  to  make  him  reparation,  the  amount  of 
which  was  to  be  referred  to  the  British  and 
French  Admirals  on  the  station ;  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  agreed  to  accept  this  reparation  with- 
out insisting  for  the  dismissal  of  the  officer  who 
had  given  orders  for  his  seizure.  The  right  of 
dominion  over  Otaheite,  at  first  asserted  by  Ad- 
miral Dupetit-Thouars,  had  been  disclaimed  by 
the  French  Government,  and  the  more  modest 
title  of  Protectorate  alone  assumed.  Thus  was 
this  delicate  and  dangerous  affair  adjusted  by 
mutual  moderation  and  good  sense,  without  any 
injury  to  the  honor  of  either  party;  and  M. 
Guizot,  in  announcing  it  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  expressed  in  noble  and  generous 
terms  the  principles  by  which  the  Governments 
of  both  had  been  actuated.  "  The  good  under- 
standing which  now  subsists  between  the  two 
Governments  has  been  called  an  entente  cor- 
diale ;  friendship,  alliance.  Gentlemen,  it  is 
so ;  but  it  is  something  more  novel,  more  rare, 
more  great,  than  all  that.  There  are  now  in 
France  and  England  tvvo  Governments,  who  be- 
lieve that  there  is  room  in  the  world  for  the 
prosperity  and  the  material  and  moral  activity 
of  both  countries ;  who  do  not  think  that  they 
are  obliged  to  regret,  deplore,  or  fear  their  mu- 
tual progress;  and  who  are  satisfied  that  they 
may,  by  the  full  development  of  their  forces  of 
every  kind,  aid  instead  of  injuring  each  other. 
And  the  two  Governments  who  believe  that  it 
is  possible  to  do  this,  believe  also  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  do  it — that  they  owe  it  alike  to  the  hon- 
or and  the  good  of  their  country,  to  the  peace 
and  the  civilization  of  the  world.  And  that 
which  they  mutually  believe  possible  they  have 
actually  done ;  they  have  reduced  their  ideas  to 
practice,  and  they  have  evinced  on  every  occa- 
sion a  mutual  respect  for  rights,  a  mutual  at- 
tention to  interests,  a  mutual  trust  in  intentions 
and  words.  This  is  what  they  have  done;  and 
thence  it  is  that  incidents  the  most  delicate, 
events  the  most  grave,  are  accommodated  with- 
out producing  either  a  rupture  or  even  a  cold- 


ness in  the  relations  of  the  two  coun- 


1  Jloniteur, 


tries."    Noble  words!  betokening  the  J;in.  22, 
rise  of  that  spirit,  founded  on  mutu-  1S45;  Gui- 
al  respect  and  admiration,  which  led  p"g'|  ^Ygo-' 
these  two  ancient  rivals  to  stand  side  Ann.'  Reg.' 
by  side  on  the  fields  of  Alma  and  In-  1844,  25T, 
kermann.^  ^®^* 

Negotiations  of  the  highest  importance  took 
place  between  Great  Britain  and  jo2. 
Fi-ance  at  this  period,  regarding  the  Spanish 
Spanish  marriages  and  succession ;  m'^^rriagcs. 
but  they  will  come  to  be  narrated  with  more 
propriety  in  the  history  of  the  latter  country 
during  the  same  time,  as  they  had  a  material 
influence  on  its  future  fortunes,  and  determ- 
ined in  some  degree  the  ultimate  fate  of  Louis 
Philippe. 

The   reviving  prosperity  of  the  country,  in 
consequence  of  the  cessation  of  the  import  of 
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grain,  and  increased  issue  of  notes  in  1843  and 
1844,  had  so  raised  the  price  of  stocks 

„  ,^^^;.  as  enabled  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
Reduction  ,  ,  .  -  ,  1  -11  ■ 
ofthi;3^  chequer  to  bring  forward  a  bill,  in 
percent's.  March,  1844,  for  the  further  reduc- 
MarcU  8,  ^jgj^  ^f  ji^g  ^yhole  public  funds  except- 
ing  the  3  per  cents.  The  3J  per 
cents,  which  composed  £250,000,000  out  of  the 
£700,000,000  which  formed  the  public  debt,  had 
stood  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  102J,  and 
of  course  a  fair  opportunity  was  presented  of 
paying  them  off  at  par.  Mr.  Goulburn  was  not 
slow  in  taking  advantage  of  this  auspicious  state 
of  things;  and  he  brought  forward,  on  8th 
March,  a  proposal  for  the  conversion  of  the  3^ 
into,  first,  3i,  and  ultimately  3  per  cents.  The 
first  reduction  was  to  take  place  immediately, 
the  last  in  ten  years.  By  this  means  he  calcu- 
lated that  he  could  effect  a  saving  at  once  of 
£625,000  a  year,  and  in  1854  of  £1,250,000. 
As  this  reduction  was  accompanied  with,  an  of- 
fer to  pay  off  the  dissentients  at  par,  it  involved 
no  breach  whatever  of  the  public  faith,  and  was 
received  in  the  most  favorable  manner  by  both 
sides  of  the  House,  and  the  public  generally. 
The  result  fully  justified  the  Chancellor's  ex- 
pectations, for  the  debt  held  by  the  dissentients 
was  a  perfect  trifle,  only  £200,000,  and  was  im- 
mediately paid  off.  The  success  of  this  meas- 
ure, whereby  the  old  £5  and  £4  per  cents  were 
at  length,  as  in  October,  1854,  reduced  to  3  per 
cent.,  afforded  the  clearest  demonstration  of  the 
erroneous  principle  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  original- 
ly proceeded  in  borrowing  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  public  debt  in  the  3  per  cents  instead  of 
the  five  or  four  per  cents ;  for  if  the  latter  sys- 
tem had  been  universally  adopted,  the  saving 
effected  on  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  which 
>  Ann  Re  at  this  time  was  £760, 000,000  in  roimd 
18-14, 153,  numbers,  would  have  been,  between 
155;'p.ari.  1815  and  1854,  no  less  than  two- 
^®''-  '^5'"-  fifths  of  the  entire  interest,  or  above 
dbi,  dso.       £100,000,000  a  year. ^ 

The  financial  statement  made  by  the  Chan- 
^.  •  cellor  of  the  Exchequer  next  day  ex- 
Favorable  hibited  an  equally  flattering  appear- 
financial  ance,  which  was  hailed  W'ith  the  more 
s'"|^™6nt  satisfaction  by  the  nation,  that  it  was 
°  "  the  first  time  during  a  long  and  dreary 

course  of  years  that  such  a  prospect  had  been 
presented  to  the  public.  The  estimated  reve- 
nue had  been  £50,150,000,  the  actual  receipts 
were  £52,835,000,  showing  an  increase  above  the 
estimates  of  no  less  than  £2,685,000.  This  was 
in  itself  gratifying,  and  the  more  so  from  its  ex- 
hibiting such  a  contrast  to  what  the  budget  had 
presented  for  many  years  past.  But  it  became 
doubly  so  when  the  several  items  were  taken 
into  consideration,  for  they  indicated  in  an  un- 
mistakable manner  a  remarkable  increase  in 
the  comfort  of  all  classes.  The  estimate  of  the 
property-tax  had  been  £5,100,000 ;  it  produced 
£5,326,000.  The  duties  on  tea  had  produced 
£300,000  in  excess,  those  on  wine  £350,000, 
those  on  sugar  £200,000.  The  customs,  estima- 
ted at  £19,000,000,  had  produced  £21,426,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  expenditure  had  fallen 
short  of  the  estimate  by  £650,000 ;  and  the 
East  India  Company  had  "made  a  large  payment 
out  of  the  moneys  received  by  the  treaty  with 
China,  to  be  aftenvard  narrated — altogether  the 
surplus  of  the  present  year,  ending  5th  April, 


1854,   had   been    £4,165,000;    an   amount   so 
large  as  enabled  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  not  only  to  pay  oft"  the  i8l4  154^' 
deficiency,  amounting  to  £2,749,000,  15G;'piiri. 
of  last  year,  but  to  realize  a  net  surplus  ^'^b.  Ixxiii. 
of  £1 ,400,000  for  the  present  year. '     ^^''  ^^^■ 

With  whatever  satisfaction  this  unwonted 
financial  statement  was  received  by  1(15 
the  country,  it  was  very  far  from  prov-  Reduction 
ing  a  source  of  quiet  to  the  Chancel-  of  taxes. 
lor  of  the  Exchequer;  for  no  sooner  was  the 
announcement  of  a  surplus  so  considerable  made 
public  than  he  was  assailed  by  a  perfect  host 
of  petitioners,  each  ])raying  that  the  duties  im- 
mediately affecting  themselves  should  be  taken 
off;  while  the  class  affected  by  the  income-tax 
loudly  clamored  that  that  heavy  burden  should 
be  removed,  as  the  war,  which  alone  had  been 
put  forward  as  a  ground  for  its  imposition,  had 
come  to  a  conclusion  both  in  India  and  China. 
Sir  R.  Peel,  however,  adhered  to  his  principle 
of  retaining  the  direct  taxation,  and  remitting 
such  taxes  as  were  deemed  advisable  solely  on 
indirect  articles.  Those  selected  for  relief  were 
glass,  vinegar,  currants,  coffee,  marine  insur- 
ances, and  wool.  The  entire  amount  of  taxes 
reduced  was  only  £387,000.  This  was  loudly 
complained  of  by  Mr.  Hume,  who  insisted  that 
Government  should  forthwith  make  a  large  re- 
duction in  the  army  and  navy,  by  which  they 
would  be  able  to  remit  taxation  to  ten  times  the 
amount  of  that  proposed.  But  to  this  demand 
the  Prime  IMinister  made  the  following  satisfac- 
tory answer :  "  When  honorable  members  tell 
us  that  we  ought  to  do  away  with  the  income- 
tax,  I  request  them  to  consider  what  has  oc- 
curred since  1835.  Three  things  have  occurred. 
There  has  been  a  rebellion  in  Canada,  hostili- 
ties in  Syria,  a  terrible  disaster  in  India,  and  a 
war  in  China.  Let  us  not  be  told,  then,  that 
we  ought  to  reduce,  or  that  we  can  reduce,  the 
income-tax.  It  is  very  easy  to  talk  of  making 
reductions,  but  the  diflSculty  is  to  ^  -i  n  1 
show  that,  in  the  end,  those  reduc-  ixxiu.  405 ' 
tions  will  consist  with  true  economy  417 ;  Ann. 

or  the  maintenance  of  the  national  Jl'^^-A?.^'*' 
•    1  ■,  „.  15T,  158. 

independence.  -  ' 

The  duties  on  sugar  were  made  the  subject 
of  a  separate  debate,  of  great  inter-  jqq 
est,  as  affording  demonstrative  evi-  Reduction 
dence  of  the  effect  which,  after  a  trial  of  Sugar 
of  six  years,  the  emancipation  of  the  ^"'^s''- 
negroes  had  produced  on  the  productive  indus- 
try of  the  once  splendid  West  Indian  colonies. 
It  was  stated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer in  Parliament,  that,  before  the  Emancipa- 
tion Bill,  the  West  Indies  had  produced  sugar 
enough  for  the  consumption  of  this  country,  and 
about  a  third  more  which  was  exported,  which 
had  the  effect  of  keeping  down  the  price  of  the 
whole  to  the  level  which  that  surplus  could  com- 
mand in  the  market  of  Europe.  When  eman- 
cipation, however,  took  place,  it  was  foreseen 
that  the  supply  would  be  considerably  diminish- 
ed, and  to  meet  that  probable  event  Parliament 
brought  the  duties  on  East  and  West  India  su- 
gar nearer  to  a  level.  Experience  had  proved, 
however,  that  this  change  was  not  equal  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  especially  as  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  people  in  Great  Britain, 
and  our  altered  relations  with  China,  rendered 
it  probable  that  an  increased  consumption  of 
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sugar  to  mix  with  tea  would  take  place.  For 
this  purpose  he  proposed  that,  after  the  10th  of 
November  next,  free-grown  sugar  of  China, 
Java,  Manilla,  or  any  other  which  her  Majesty, 
by  order  in  council,  might  certify  to  be  not 
slave -grown  sugar,  should  be  admitted  at  £1 
lis.  per  cwt.,  with  five  per  cent,  additional,  be- 
ing 105.  more  than  the  duty  of  24s.  on  West  In- 
dia sugar.  To  this  proposal  the  House  cordially 
agreed,  the  necessity  of  the  case,  from  the  dim- 
inution of  West  India  sugar,  being  apparent  to 
all.  Indeed,  so  strongly  was  it  felt,  that  Lord 
John  Russell  moved  an  amendment  that  slave- 
grown  sugar  should  be  admitted  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  the  West  Indies,  which  was  only 
negatived  byjk  majority  of  69,  the  numbers  be- 
ing 197  to  128.  Thus  was  the  first  step  in  ad- 
vance made  to  free  trade  in  sugar ;  but  it  was 
an  omiuous  circumstance  that  the  House  di- 
vided on  the  admission  of  slave-grown  sugar  on 
the  same  terms  as  that  of  free  labor,  and  a 
strange  one  that  the  amendment  to  that  effect 
was  proposed  by  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  subsequent 
amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Miles,  on  behalf  of 
the  West  India  proprietors,  that  tlie  duty  on 
British  colonial  sugar,  whether  from  the  East 
1  Ann.  Re",  or  West  Indies,  should  be  lowered  to 
1844.  162,°'  20s.,  and  the  foreign  left  at  34s.,  was 
if^h  r^-''  nsg^t''^'cd  only  by  a  majority  of  22 
VA  183  i"  committee,  after  it  had  been  car- 
219,'  96s',  ried  by  a  small  majority  against  Min- 
1012, 10S2.    isters  in  the  House  itself.' 

But  all  the  measures  of  this  session  sink  into 
107.  insignificance  compared  with  the  ali- 
B.inkchar-  important  one  of  the  Bank  Charteii 
ter  Act.  Act,  which  came  on  during  its  con- 
tinuance, and  produced  more  immediate  and 
important  effects  on  the  country  than  any  other 
measure  recorded  in  British  annals.  At  the 
last  granting  of  the  exclusive  privileges  to  the 
Bank  in  18.3.3,  it  had  been  provided  that  it  was 
to  last  for  twenty-one  years,  with  a  power  of 
modification  by  Parliament  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  if  Government  should  be  so  inclined. 
Sir  R.  Peel  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this 
permissive  clause  to  place  the  issue  of  paper, 
whether  by  the  Bank  of  England  or  country 
banks,  under  additional  restrictions.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  was  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  recurrence  of  such  terrible  calamities  as 
the  country  had  undergone  in  consequence  of 
the  fever  of  speculation  in  1S3.'>  and  1836,  fol- 
lowed by  the  crises  of  1839  and  subsequent 
years,  and  at  once  check  rash  speculation  at 
one  time,  and  undue  suspension  at  another. 
In  this  opinion  the  country  generally  concurred ; 
for  the  recollection  of  the  distress  recently  ex- 
perienced, and  Avhich  every  one  saw  was  owing 
to  something  wrong  with  the  currency,  was  too 
vivid  not  to  inspire  an  almost  itniversal  wisli 
that  some  remedy  could  be  discovered  for  such 
multifarious  and  often -recun-ing  calamities. 
The  only  parties  tliat  took  the  alarm  were  the 
country  bankers  and  their  immediate  depend- 
ents, who  were  apprehensive  that  the  power  of 
issuing  notes,  the  great  source  of  their  profits, 
would  be  taken  from  them  ;  and  they  issued 
several  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  some  of  wliich 
went  through  several  editions,  and  made  a  very 
considerable  impression.  SirR.  Peel,  however, 
was  too  warv  a  leader  to  run  directly  athwart  so 


powerful  a  body  as  the  co'intry  bankers  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  framed  his  measure  in  such  a 
manner  as  ere  long  secured  their  general  sup- 
port. The  subject  was  introduced  by  him  in  a 
long  and  lucid  speech  of  three  hours'  duration, 
which  was  listened  to  with  profound  attention 
on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  nev-  i  m.^i-j^  \\ 
er  certainly  was  a  subject  of  more  vi-  625;  Ann. 
tal  imvjortance  brought  under  the  con-  I'^g.  1844, 

101     10'^ 

sideration  of  Parliament.'  •     "" 

"In  legislating  on  this  subject,"  said  Sir  R. 

Peel,  "it  is  first  necessary  to  consider         .q(> 

what  is  the  principle  of  value,  a  point  gjr  k.  Peel's 

upon  which  there  is  not  a  uniformity  argument  in 

of  opinion.     Some  say  it  is  a  mere  ?"PP?.'i^°^ 

,    .^    ..  r      1  Ins  Bill, 

abstraction  or  measure  of  value,  as 

a  foot  or  a  yard  is  of  distance.  I  can  not  accede 
to  that  opinion.  In  my  opinion,  it  means,  and 
can  only  mean,  a  certain  weight  of  precious 
metal  of  a  certain  fineness;  and  the  engage- 
ment of  the  makers  of  a  promissory  note  is  to  pay 
on  demand  a  definite  quantity  of  that  metal  and 
fineness.  This  was  just  the  state  of  matters  prior 
to  1797,  when  bank  paper  became  issu.able  with- 
out convertibility  into  metal.  The  reason  why 
an  ounce  of  gold  costs  £3  1 7s.  \0\d.  is,  that  that  is 
the  proportion  which  the  one  metal  bears  to  the 
other;  and  if  you  mean  a  certain  advantage  to 
debtors,  you  should  give  a  direct  discount,  and 
not  attempt  indirectly  to  do  the  same  thing,  by 
saying  it  is  worth  £5.  In  a  word,  gold  is  the 
only  safe  foundation  for  the  currency;  and  al- 
though the  necessities  of  commerce  may  require 
that  a  paper  circulation  should  be  mixed  witli 
it,  yet  the  currency  can  never  rest  on  a  proi)er 
foundation  unless  the  one  is  convertible  into  the 
other. 

"  I  propose,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  that  there  should 
be  a  separation  of  the  two  depart-  (jontinned. 
ments  of  issue  and  of  banking,  that 
there  should  be  a  separate  set  of  oflices  for  each, 
and  a  diftercnt  system  of  accounts.  I  likewise 
propose,  that  to  the  issue  department  should  be 
transferred  the  whole  amount  of  bullion  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Bank,  and  that  the  issue  of 
notes  should  hereafter  take  place  on  two  founda- 
tions, and  two  foundations  only  :  first  on  a  def- 
inite amount  of  securities,  and  after  that  ex- 
clusively upon  bullion;  so  tliat  the  action  of  the 
public  would,  in  this  latter  respect,  govern  the 
amount  of  the  circulation.  There  will  be  no 
power  in  the  Bank  to  issue  notes  on  deposits 
and  discount  of  bills  ;  and  the  issue  department 
will  have  to  place  to  the  credit  of  the  banking 
department  tlie  amount  of  notes  wliich  by  law 
the  issue  department  will  be  entitled  to  issue. 
The  banking  business  of  the  Bank,  I  propose, 
sliould  be  governed  on  precisely  the  same  princi- 
ples as  would  regulate  any  other  body  dealing 
with  Bank  of  England  notes.  The  fixed  amount 
of  securities  on  which  I  propose  that  the  Bank 
of  England  should  issue  notes  is  £14,000,000, 
and  the  whole  remainder  of  the  circulation  is  to 
be  issued  exclusively  on  the  foundation  of  bullion. 
I  propose  that  there  should  be  a  complete  and 
periodical  publication  of  the  accounts  of  tlic 
Bank  of  England,  both  in  the  banking  and  issue 
departments,  as  tending  to  increase  the  credit 
of  the  Bank,  and  prevent  panic  and  needless 
alarm. 

"  With  respect  to   private  banks,  I  propose 
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that  the  general  pi'inciple  is  to  be  a  distinction 

between  the  ])rivilea;e   of  issue   and 

rx   ^}^'   A    the  conduct  of  bankinjr  business,  the 

Continued.      ,  .        ,     .  ,.     .       ^  •  •         i     ^ 

object  being  to  hmit  competition,  but 

to  make  the  great  change  with  as  little  detri- 
ment as  possible  to  private  interests.  To  effect 
this  object  from  the  date  of  the  act,  no  new  bank 
of  issue  will  be  allowed  to  be  constituted ;  but 
all  the  existing  banks  will  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  issues,  ujmn  condition  that  they  do  not 
exceed  their  present  amount,  to  be  calculated  on 
an  average  of  the  last  ten  years.  While  the 
issues  are  to  be  restricted,  business  will  be  fa- 
cilitated. The  privilege  of  suing  and  being 
sued  in  the  name  of  the  oifice-bearers  will  be 
accorded,  and  the  power  of  an  authorized  part- 
ner to  bond  the  whole  in  relation  to  the  banking 
business,  and  no  new  bank  established  but  upon 
application  to  Government,  and  proper  registra- 
tion of  prospective  and  paid-up  shares  and  cap- 
ital. All  banks  are  to  be  obliged  to  publish  a 
full  and  ]:>eriodical  list  of  all  partners  and  direct- 
ors, and  banks  of  issue  to  publish  an  account  of 
their  issues.  The  Bank  of  England  will  be  al- 
lowed to  extend  its  issues  on  securities  beyond 
die  £14,000,000  on  emergency,  but  only  with 
the  assent  of  three  members  of  the  Government ; 
and  in  that  case  the  whole  of  the  net  profit  on 
issues  beyond  the  £14,000,000  is  to  revert-  to 
the  Government.  The  "legal  tender  clause," 
making  Bank  of  England  notes  a  legal  tender 
every  where  but  at  the  Bank  of  England,  is  to 
be  continued,  as  tending  to  facilitate  the  circu- 
lation of  bank  paper.  The  Bank  of  England 
shall  be  bound  to  buy  all  the  gold  brought  in, 
at  a  trifle  below  the  present  price. 

"By  these  means  the  circulation  of  the  whole 
of  England  issuing  on  securities  will 

,-J}u:a.a  te  about  £22,000, 000,  £9, 000, 000  be- 
voncmaea.    .  '        .'  ,.     , 

ing    the    proportion    oi    tlie    country 

banks  to  £14,000,000  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  circulation  of  the  country,  however,  is,  and 
requires  to  be,  £30,000,000,  and  it  is  the  addi- 
tional £8,000,000  that  requires  to  be  provided 
for.  This  portion  of  our  cuiTcncy  must  be  based 
on  gold,  for  it  is  the  portion  required  for  foreign 
commerce,  in  which  national  securities  are  of  no 
avail.  The  gold  wanted  for  this  portion  of  our 
commerce  inay  he  assumed  to  he  at  the  utmost 
£8,000,000 ;  for  before  any  thing  like  that  quan- 
tity could  have  been  drained  out  of  the  country, 
prices  must  have  fallen  so  low  as  to  have  caused 
a  large  exportation  of  goods  and  return  of  gold. 
As  the  provision  of  this  Act  is,  that  gold  is  al- 
ways to  be  in  store  beyond  the  £22,000,000  based 
on  national  securities,  there  can  be  no  fluctua- 
tion in  the  iimount  of  paper-money  otherwise 
than  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  gold  brought 
for  sale  to  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  as  the 
Bank  is  obliged  to  buy  with  its  notes  all  the  gold 
brought  to  it,  the  gold  bought  in  will  be  surely  re- 
placed by  an  equal  amountof  paper.  When  gold, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  drawn  out,  tlie  paper  that 
'  Pari.  nob.  comes  in  will  be  canceled — a  neces- 
Ixxiv.  7-20,  sity,  as  the  Bank  has  hitherto  imme- 
diately reissued  the  notes  brought  in, 
thus  increasing  the  drain  upon  itself, 
at  the  very  moment  when  a  severe 
drain  has  set  in  of  itself,"'* 


755,  1346. 
Ixxvl.  1061 
Ann.  Reg. 
1844,  191, 
196. 


•  Sir  It  Peel's  resolutions  were  in  these  terms,  which 
contein  an  able  summary  of  his  views  on  the  subject: 
"L  That  it  is  e.xpedient  to  continue  to  the  Bank  of 


Such  were  the  views  entertained  by  Sir  R. 
Peel  and  the  great  majority  in  both  112. 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  agreed  Argument 
with  him  on  this  all-important  sub-  against  tlie 
ject,  and  such  the  arguments  by  which  '  ' 
their  views  were  supported.  So  general  was  the 
concurrence  in  these  views,  that  no  one  ven- 
tured to  oppose  them  in  either  House  on  princi- 
jile,  and  the  second  reading  passed  without  a 
division.  The  only  serious  opposition  which 
showed  itself  was  to  that  portion  of  the  bill 
which  went  to  affect  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try bankers,  and  the  restrictions  about  to  be  im- 
posed on  their  issues.  Mr.  Hawes  was  the  ex- 
ponent of  their  views,  and  he  moved  an  amend- 
ment on  the  13th  June  to  the  effect,  "That  no 
sufficient  evidence  has  been  laid  before  this 
House  to  justify  the  proposed  interference  with 
banks  of  issue  in  the  management  of  their  is- 
sues." "The  object,"  said  he,  "of  the  jiresent 
bill,  is  to  make  the  paper  circulation  conform 
more  closely  to  the  gold  circulation,  whicli  is 
declared  to  be  prevented  by  the  unlimited  com- 
petition in  the  issue  of  pajier.  I  deny  that  un- 
limited competition ;  for  the  convertibility  of 
each  note  into  gold  at  the  will  of  the  holder  is  a 
natural  and  sufficient  check  on  an  overissue  of 
pa])er.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  doctrine 
advanced  by  the  Bullion  Committee,  that  the 
difference  between  the  Mint  and  the  market 
price  of  gold  is  the  measure  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency.  That  difference  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  political  causes  which  create  a 
greater  demand  for  gold,  and  therefore  render 
it  more  valuable  in  one  part  of  the  world  than 
another.     It  is  a  mere  gratuitous  assumption, 

England,  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  certain  of  tlie  privi- 
leges now  by  law  given  to  that  corporation,  subject  to 
Eucli  conditions  as  may  be  provided  for  by  any  act  to  be 
passed  for  that  purpose. 

"II.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law  that  the 
Bank  of  England  should  henceforth  be  divided  into  two 
separate  departments,  one  exclusively  confined  to  the  is- 
sue  and  circulation  of  notes,  the  other  to  the  conduct  of 
the  banking  business. 

"III.  That  it  is  expedient  to  limit  the  amount  of  se- 
curities upon  wiiich  it  shall  be  henceforth  lawful  for  the 
Bank  of  England  to  issue  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  on 
demand  ;  and  that  such  amount  shall  only  be  increased 
under  certain  conditions,  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

"IV.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law  that  a 
Aveekly  publication  sliould  be  made  by  the  Bank  of  ICn- 
gland  of  the  state  both  of  the  circulation  and  of  tlic  bank- 
ing departments. 

"  V.  That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  the  law  which  sub- 
jects the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  payment 
of  the  composition  for  stamp  duty. 

"  VI.  Tliat,  in  consideration  of  the  privileges  to  be  con- 
tinued to  tlie  Bank  of  England,  the  rate  of  fixed  annual 
payment  to  be  made  by  the  Bank  to  the  public  shall  be 
Xl'80,0OO  per  annum, 

"  VIL  That,  in  the  event  of  any  increase  of  the  securi- 
ties upon  which  it  shall  be  lawful  to  issue  such  promis- 
sory notes  as  aforesaid,  a  furtlier  annual  payment  shall 
be  made  by  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  public,  over  and 
above  the  XtSO.OOO,  equal  to  the  net  profit  thereon  arising. 

"VIII.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law  tliat 
such  banks  of  issue  in  England  and  Wales  as  now  issue 
promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer  shall  continue  to*  is- 
sue such  notes,  subject  to  such  limitation  as  may  be  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose. 

"IX.  That  it  is  exppdient  to  prohibit  by  law  tbo  issu- 
ing of  any  notes  payable  to  bearer  by  any  bank  not  now 
issuing  such  notes,  or  by  any  bank  to  be  hereafter  estab- 
lished in  any  part  of  tlie  United  Kingdom. 

"X.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
weekly  production  of  tlie  amountof  promissory  notes  pay- 
able  to  bearer  on  demand,  circulated  by  any  bank  author- 
ized to  iK.«ue  such  notes. 

"  XI.  That  it  is  expedient  to  make  further  provision 
by  law  for  the  regulation  of  joint-stock  banking  comna- 
nies." — Pari.  Deb.,  Ixxiv.  p.  755;  ,4ml,  Reg.,  1844,  p.  IOC. 
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wholly  unsupported  either  by  reason  or  evidence, 
to  say  that  the  ditference  is  owing  to  overissues. 
As  little  is  the  rise  of  prices  during  the  war  to 
be  ascribed  to  that  cause.  On  the  contrary, 
England  was  in  many  articles,  especially  sugar 
and  colonial  produce,  the  cheapest  country  in 
the  world  at  the  very  time  when  the  market 
price  of  gold  was  25  per  cent,  above  the  Mint 
price. 

"The  effect  of  the  Government  plan  will  be 
to  substitute  small  bills  of  exchange 
C  ^l^'d  d  ^°^  promissory  notes,  thus  establish- 
ing a  currency  more  easy  of  issue  and 
more  dangerous  than  that  which  now  exists, 
while  any  commercial  crisis  pressing  upon  se- 
curities will  compel  the  Bank  to  draw  in  its 
notes  by  whatever  means  and  at  whatever  ruin 
to  private  credit,  and  thus  lead  to  commercial 
dithculties  unprecedented  even  in  1825  and 
1839.  A  drain  of  bullion  like  that  produced  by 
the  bad  harvests  of  1838  and  1839  might  close 
the  banking  department  of  the  Bank,  and  lead 
to  such  distress  as  would  force  on  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn-Laws.  If  all  restrictions  were  re- 
moved on  the  issue  of  paper  save  the  one  im- 
portant one  of  its  being  convertible  into  gold,  no 
banker  could  commit  an  overissue,  for  it  would 
come  back  upon  him  instantly  if  it  exceeded  the 
wants  of  the  country.  The  notes  in  circulation 
now  are  little  more  than  half  of  what  they  were 
some  years  ago,  and  no  proof  whatever  has  been 
adduced  to  justify  the  proposed  restrictions.  It 
is  the  most  palpable  injustice  to  lay  the  whole 
blame  of  overissue  on  the  private  bankers,  and 
,  .  restrict  them  in  future  to  their  pres- 

1844  200  ^^^  amount  of  issue,  without  saying 
203;' Pail,  any  thing  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
Deb.  ixxiv.  ^yith  whom  the  system  of  ovei'issue 
always  began.'" 
Upon  this  debate,  which  went  only  to  a  sub- 
ordinate part  of  the  bill,  and  left  un- 
The  Bill  touched  its  leading  principles,  the  ma- 
passes  both  jority  for  the  Government  was  155,  the 
Houses.  numbers  being  185  to  30.  A  few  small 
'  ^^  ^'  alterations  in  detail  were  afterward 
adopted,  but  an  attempt  on  the  pai-t  of  Mr. 
Muntz,  the  member  for  Birmingham,  to  throw 
it  out  on  the  third  reading  was  defeated  by  a 
still  larger  majority,  the  numbers  then  being  205 
to  18.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  bill  excited 
very  little  discussion,  and  passed  on  12th  July 
without  a  division ;  so  little  was  its  paramount 
importance  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
ixxvi.  lOol;  munity  understood  in  either  House, 
Ann.  Reg.  save  by  its  immediate  authors  and 
9nr*'  ^^^'  promoters.  It  received  the  royal  as- 
sent on  the  19th  of  the  same  month.' 
In  announcing  his  measure  regarding  the  cur- 
2^5_  rency,  which  extended  only  to  En- 
Similar  bills  gland,  Sir  R.  Peel  declared  his  in- 
fer Scotland  tcntion  of  introducing,  in  the  next 
and.lreland.  ggggjQjj  of  Parliament,  a  similar  meas- 
ure applicable  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Early 
in  the  session  of  1845  he  proceeded  to  redeem 
his  pledge,  and  the  country  was  at  that  period 
eminently  prosperous ;  and  as  no  bad  effects  had 
as  yet  been  experienced,  so  far  as  present  ap- 
pearances went,  from  the  bill  of  the  preceding 
year  relating  to  England,  the  bill  passed  with 
very  little  discussion  and  scarcely  any  o])posi- 
tion.  Sir  R.  Peel  boasted,  and  apparently  with 
reason,  in  bringing  it  forward,  that  "thus  far 


experience  was  in  favor  of  that  Act;  there  had 
since  been  a  period  of  extraordinary  conmiercial 
activity  and  speculation,  especially  in  manufac- 
tures and  railways,  and  a  great  demand  for 
capital ;  and  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in 
the  Bank  of  England  was  now  £15,842,000." 
In  pursuance  of  the  principle  of  the  English  Act, 
it  was  proposed  to  withdraw  all  the  present  ex- 
clusive privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  oblige  that  bank,  like  all  the  other 
banks  of  issue  in  the  country,  to  make  weekly 
returns  of  the  state  of  its  business.  In  Ireland 
equally  as  in  Scotland,  the  power  at  present  en- 
joyed by  the  banks  issuing  notes  was  to  be  con- 
tinued to  them  even  below  £5 ;  but  the  amount 
to  be  issued  by  tiiem  was  in  future  to  be  limit- 
ed, so  far  as  issuing  on  securities  went,  to  the 
average  of  their  note  circulation  for  thirteen 
lunar  months  since  27th  April,  1844.  Any  ex- 
cess of  issue  beyond  these  sums  would  require 
in  both  countries  to  be  based  on  bullion.  No 
bank  established  after  the  date  of  this  Act  was 
to  have  the  power  of  issuing  notes;  and  Bank 
of  England  notes  were  declared  vol  a  legal  ten- 
der in  Scotland.  The  amount  of  notes  which 
under  this  Act  might  be  issued  on  securities  in 
Scotland  would  be  £3,041,000,  and  in  Ireland 
£G, 271,000 ;  the  whole  circulation  beyond  which 
was  to  be  based  on  bullion.  Thus  was  Sir  R. 
Peel's  banking  system  hnally  established  with 
almost  universal  concurrence  in  both  islands,  and 
the  amount   of  circulation   in  the   two,  taken 

together,  that  might  be  issued  on  se-  ,  ,      ,, 

■  ■  n       ?  1^1  '  Ann.  Reg. 

curities,  was  hxed  at  somewhat  above  jgJS,  203, 
£31,000,000,  being  little  more  than  2(4;'  Pari, 
a  ha// of  what  it  had  been  at  the  close  ?_'''^- '^7'-'- 
ot  the  war.'*  ' 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  what  was  said  or 
what  was  left  unsaid,  in  these  all-  ne. 

important  debates  on  the  currency.  Reflections  on 
which  ended  in  the  entire  establish-  *^''*^  debate, 
ment  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  system,  is  the  more  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  surprise  and  suggest  reflection. 
The  avowed  object  of  the  system  was  to  check 
undue  extension  of  the  circulation,  in  periods  of 
speculation  and  excitement,  by  the  overissue  of 
bankers,  and  to  provide  a  solid  basis  for  any  ex- 
tension of  the  currency  beyond  what  was  deemed 
reasonable,  by  compelling  it  to  be  based,  wheth- 
er issued  by  the  Bank  of  England  or  private 
bankers,  on  bullion  alone.  To  effect  this  object, 
it  was  deemed  essential  to  compel  the  Bank  of 
England  to  take  all  the  gold  which  might  be 
brought  to  it  at  a  trifle  below  the  Mint  price; 
forgetting  that  if  the  precious  metals  came  to 
flow  on  in  abundance  into  the  country,  and  no 
extraordinary  drain  existed  from  foreign  wars 
or  domestic  deficiency  of  harvest  to  cause  it  to 


*  The  Notes  now  issuable  on  Securities  in  the  Briti.sh 
Empire  were: 

Bank  of  England £14,000,000 

English  country  banks S,i  00,000 

Bank  of  Ireland 3,700,000 

Irish  country  banks 3,r;65,000 

Scotch  banks 3,<'4!,0n0 

Total £31,312,000 

In  1815  the  Notes  in  circulation  on  Seciirities  were: 

Bank  of  England £27,261,000 

English  country  banks l'.i,Oin,i!00 

Scotch  and  Irish  banks  (estimated) 12,-50  ',01)0 

Total £58,771,000 

—Ann.  yjtf^.,  1845,  p.  204 
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flow  abroad,  it  would  all  be  brought  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  which  would  thus  be  forced  to  issue 
a  corresponding  amount  of  notes,  and  could  only 
indemnify  itself  for  the  large  amount  of  bullion 
thus  kept  in  dead  stock  at  it^  expense  in  its  cel- 
lars, by  forcing  its  business  in  every  direction. 
Thus,  to  a  certainty,  an  immense  amount  of 
notes  would  come  to  be  issued  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  of  course  all  other  banks,  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  was  least  required,  and 
most  perilous  in  consequence  of  a  large  influx 
of  the  precious  metal  at  any  rate  taking  place 
into  this  country. 

If  what  was  said  in  support  of  the  measure 
117_  was  surprising,  what  was  left  un- 
"What  was  said  was  still  more  extraordinary, 
not  foreseen,  jj  ^y^g  not  said  that  the  currency 
of  the  country,  irrespective  of  that  based  on 
bullion,  was  now  fixed  at  little  more  than  half 
of  what  it  had  been  thirty  years  before,  when 
the  population  of  the  country  was  only  two- 
thirds,  and  its  transactions  not  a  third  of  what 
they  had  since  become.*  It  was  not  said  that 
the" arbitrary  line  of  £31,380,000,  then  taken  as 
the  limit  of  the  notes  which  would  be  issued  on 
securities,  was  to  be  a  fixed  line,  admitting  of 
no  increase,  even  although  the  transactions  of 
the  country,  as  was  the  case  within  the  next 
ten  years,  should  be  doubled.^  It  was  not  said 
that,  the  whole  currenc}'  beyond  this  line  re- 
quiring to  be  based  on  bullion,  if  that  bullion 
was  drained  away  from  the  country  by  any 
cause,  as  a  bad  harvest  at  home  or  a  serious 
war  abroad,  the  necessary  result  would  be  a 
sudden  and  violent  contraction  of  the  currency 
and  destruction  of  credit,  at  the  very  time  when 
undertakings  the  most  vast,  speculations  the 
most  profitable,  were  in  course  of  being  carried 
into  execution.  It  was  not  said  that,  as  the 
whole  currency  of  the  country,  whether  based  on 
securities  or  on  bullion,  w-as  convertible  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  holder  into  specie,  this  contrac- 
tion would  of  necessity  arise  long  before  the 
Bank  was  approaching  the  end  of  its  coffers, 
and  when  it  still  possessed  the  means,  save  by 
the  operation  of  this  law,  of  sustaining  the  com- 
merce and  credit  of  the  country.  It  was  not 
said  that,  in  this  way,  the  credit  of  every  per- 
son in  the  kingdom  would  come  to  depend,  not 
on  the  prudence  of  their  undertakings,  or  even 
the  amount  of  solid  realized  wealth  they  pos- 
sessed, but  solely  on  the  retention  of  gold  by  the 
Bank  of  England.  It  was  not  said  that  this  re- 
tention for  any  great  length  of  time  had  been 
rendered  impossible  by  the  system  of  Free 
Trade,  which  was  simultaneously  introduced, 
which  of  necessity  induced  an  immense  bal- 
ance of  imports  over  exports  into  the  richer 
country,  which  would  then  become,  as  Spain 
had  long  been,  not  the  depositary  of  gold,  but 
the  channel  of  its  transmission  to  other  states. 
None  of  these  things  were  said  in  the  Legisla- 


ture, though  they  were  loudly  said  in  the  coun- 
try. It  will  apjjcar  anon  what  were  the  conse- 
quences of  this  omission,  and  by  what  provi- 
dential interference  the  nation  was  for  a  time 
rescued  from  the  abyss  into  which  it  must  oth- 
erwise have  fallen. 

An  event,  associated  only  with  scenes  of  re- 
gal pomp  and  magnificence,  but 
symptomatic  of  the  altered  relations  visit  of  tho 
of  sovereigns  and  their  subjects,  oc-  Kingoftlie 
curred  this  year.  This  was  the  visit  I'rench  to 
of  Louis  Pliilip])e  to  Queen  Victoria,  s;"f '"'g'^- 
in  order  to  receive  the  investiture  of  '^^  '  '^' 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  with  which  he  was 
honored  on  the  9th  September.  The  c  ,.  g 
ceremony  was  performed  with  great  '  "^'^ " 
splendor  in  the  Throne  Room  of  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, in  presence  of  the  Queen  and  ten  Compan- 
ions of  the  Order,-  and  a  brilliant  assembly  of 
the  Ministry  and  Court.  The  few  whom  the 
magnificence  of  the  spectacle  permitted  to  re- 
flect recollected  that  this  Order  had  been  insti- 
tuted by  Edward  III.  after  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
and  that  its  first  Companions  were  the  Black 
Prince  and  the  other  Paladins  whose  prowess 
proved  so  fatal  to  France  at  Poitiers  and  other 
fields  of  fame.  How  were  times  now  changed ! 
In  answer  to  an  address  from  the  incorporation 
of  Windsor,  the  French  King  observed  :  "  The 
union  of  France  is  of  great  importance  to  both 
nations,  but  not  from  any  wish  of  aggrandize- 
ment on  the  part  of  either.  Our  view  should 
be  peace,  while  we  leave  every  other  country 
in  possession  of  those  blessings  which  it  has 
]jleased  Divine  Providence  to  bestow  upon  them. 
France  has  nothing  to  ask  of  England,  and  En- 
gland has  nothing  to  ask  of  France,  but  cordial 
union."  The  12th  was  the  day  fixed  for  his 
Majestj-^'s  departure,  but  a  violent  storm  pre- 
vented his  crossing  the  Channel  on  that  day, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  change  his  route, 
and  proceed  to  Dover.  On  the  route  thither  a 
fresh  disaster  occurred,  for  when  the  train  bear- 
ing the  royal  party  reached  the  New  Cross  sta- 
tion it  was  wrapped  in  flames,  and  the  glare 
of  the  conflagration  was  reflected  from  the  hel- 
mets of  the  escort.  Those  inclined  to  super- 
stition drew  sinister  auguries  from  these  inci- 
dents, so  quickly  succeeding  the  re-  i  Ann.  Reg. 
cent  scenes  of  festivity  and  magnifi-  I8i4, 112, 
cence.'  n^'  *^'"'o"- 

If  this  visit  was  characteristic  of  the  import- 
ant and  auspicious  change  which  had        ^.g 
taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  rela-  visit  of  the 
tions    of  France   and   England,    an  Emperor 
event  which  occurred  earlier  in  the  ^'idiolas. 
year,  though  considered  at  the  time     """^   " 
as  one  connected  only  with  amusement,  was  the 
harbinger  of  tragic  and  important  events  in  the 
east  of  Europe.     On  the  1st  June  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  arrived  in  London,  having  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  few  hours  by  the  King  of  Saxony. 


*               Years. 

Population. 

Exports. 
Official  Value. 

Imports. 
Official  Value. 

SMpping.       1       D„a--^',u,«.      1 

1815 

20,500,009 
20,890,000 

42,8(5,996 
134,509,116 

£ 
.02,987,396 
85,281,955 

Tons. 

2,601,278 
6,045,718 

42,875,991 
60,111,081 

1845 

—Pari.  Returns. 

t 

Years. 

Declared  Value. 

Computed  Value. 

18.54 

X!l7,184,725 
9.5,0S8,(!35 

£152,591,513 
14.%C60,335 

1855 

— Pari.  Rettirns,  1856. 
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He  was  received  with  her  wonted  courtesy  and 
magnificence  by  the  Queen,  who  gave  him  a 
splendid  series  of  entertainments  in  Windsor 
Palace.  One  of  his  Majesty's  first  acts  was  to 
purchase  £5000  worth  of  jewelry  in  London, 
which  he  distributed  among  the  ladies  of  his 
acquaintance,  whose  smiles  Avere  liberally  be- 
stowed in  return  for  such  imperial  courtesy ;  and 
the  favor  of  the  sporting  world  was  not  less  won 
by  a  gift  of  a  cup  of  uncommon  splendor,  to  be 
annually  run  for  at  Ascot  races.     Every  one 

who  approached  him  was  struck  with 
1^4"61^64  *'^^  manly  dignity  of  his  figure,  his 
Chron. ;'  '  noble  and  serene  countenance,  and 
Doubleday,  the  polished  courtesy  of  his  man- 
^381°^  ^^'^''  ners,  which  threw  a  lustre  even  over 

the  stately  halls  of  Windsor.' 
Unmarked  amidst  the  blaze  of  magnificence 
J20.  which  accompanied  this  imperial  pa- 
Political  geant,  political  objects  of  the  highest 
objectsof  importance  were  involved  in  the  Em- 
the  visit.  pg,.oj.'g  yisj(;_  j^  ^y^s  not  for  the  pur- 
poses merely  of  popularity  or  amusement  that 
the  Czar  left  the  shores  of  the  l^^^eva  to  approach 
those  of  the  Thames.  The  object  was  to  pre- 
pare the  British  Government,  in  secret  and  con- 
fidential conferences,  for  the  designs  of  Russia 
upon  the  Turkish  empire.     It  was  intended  to 


unfold  the  pitiable  state  of  weakness  to  which 
the  Turkish  empire  was  reduced,  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe 
concurring  in  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the 
event,  which  might  ere  long  occur,  of  its  entire 
dissolution.  What  the  tenor  of  these  confer- 
ences was  is  not  yet  fully  known  ;  but  they  may 
be  inferred  from  what  has  since  been  published 
in  regard  to  the  proposals  of  the  Czar  to  Sir  H. 
Seymour,  the  English  embassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. These  were  the  cession  of  Wallachia, 
Moldavia,  and  Bulgaria  to  Russia;  of  Servia, 
Bosnia,  and  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  to  Aus- 
tria ;  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus  to  England ;  and  the 
establishment  of  a  power,  under  the  protection 
of  Russia,  in  Roumelia  and  Constantinople. 
Count  Nesselrode's  memorandum,  published 
since  the  Crimean  war  began,  leaves  no  doubt 
on  this  point.  What  answer  the  British  Gov- 
ernment returned  to  these  tempting  proposals  is 
not  known ;  but  the  event  has  proved  that  it 
was  not  such  as  to  disturb  the  diplomatic  re- 
lations of  the  two  countries,   or   prevent   the 

Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  when  ,  ,,      .  »,  „ 
,  I  ,,  "      .  ^  Count  Nes- 

it  deemed  the  proper  moment  ar-  selrode's Mem- 
rived,  from  proceeding  of  its  own  orandura; 
authority  to  carry  them  into  exe-  poi't>ieday, 

..        Z  ■'  11.  3StJ. 

cution. ' 
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ENGLAKD   FROM  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  BANK  CHARTER  ACT  IN  1844,  TO  THE  FALL  OF   SIR  R.  PEEl'S 

MINISTRY    IN   JUNE,    1846. 

Sir  E.  Peel  freqiieutly  referred  to  the  Bank 
Cliarter  Act  of  1844,  and  the  adop- 

Publicpros-  ^ion  of  Free  Trade,   as   the   main 

perity  .and     causes   of  the  flood   of  prosperity 

the  railway    which  overspread  the  country  dur- 

maina.  -^^g  ^-^^  ^^^^  succeeding  years  ;    and 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  so  far  right 

that  the  immense  increase  in  railway  and  otlier 

specuhitioiis  wliich  then  took  place  is  in  a  great 

degree  to  be  ascribed  to  the  facilities  for  carry- 
ing them  on  which  that  Act  afforded.     The 

Bank,  now  laid  in  chains  by  Government,  had 

but  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was,  to  attend 

closely  to  the  state  of  the  exchanges  and  the 

stock  of  bullion  in  its  coffers,  to  expand  its  is- 
sues when  the  former  were  favorable,  the  latter 

large ;  to  contract  them  when  the  reverse  took 

place.     Circumstances,  immediately  after  the 

passing  of  the  Act,  were  eminently  favorable  to 

the  retention  of  bullion.     The  supplies  from 

South  America,  in  consequence  of  the  cessation 

of  the  desolating  war  of  independence,  had  be- 
come much  more  abundant,  and  the  drain,  from 

the  fineness  of  the  harvests,  had  become  very 

inconsiderable.  The  produce  of  gold  in  Russia 
had  now  become  so  considerable*  as  to  exercise 
a  sensible  influence  on  the  money  market.  The 
import  of  wheat  in  the  years  1843,  1844,  and 
1845  was  very  small ;  in  the  latter  of  these  years 
it  was  only  313,000  quarters.t  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  Bank  coffers  were  overflowing, 
and  Sir  R.  Peel  boasted,  in  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  as  already  mentioned  in  noticing  the 
Scotch  Banking  Act  in  1845,  that  it  had  bull- 
ion to  the  amount  of  £15,842,000.  The  nec- 
essary effect  of  this  state  of  things,  according 
to  the  existing  law,  was  a  very  great  issue  of 
bank-notes  by  that  establishment,  which  was 
obliged  to  give  them  for  all  the  gold  brought  to 
its  doors,  and  of  course  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  issue  of  all  other  banks,  which  are  all  en- 
tirely regulated  by  the  pi'oceedings  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  During  the  last  half  of  1844  and 
the  next  two  years  the  average  bullion  in  the 
Bank  was  from  £15,000,000  to  £16,000,000, 
and  the  paper  in  circulation  from  £21,000,000 
to  £23,300,000.  The  entire  circulation  of  the 
empire  during  these  years  was  from  £40,000,000 
to  £42,000,000,  while  the  gold  and  silver  was 


*  Pkoduce  of  Gold  in  Etjssia. 


183T £;'on,noo 

1838 1,004,000 

1839 1,003,000 

1840 I,li5,000 

1S41 1,316,000 


1842 wei,848,000 

1S43 'J,(J3r>,000 

1S44 2,730,0(10 

]S45 2,792,000 

1846 3,414,000 


—Pari.  Pa2}ers.,  Dec.  3, 1847 ;  Tookb's  History  of  Prices, 
V.  537. 

t  Imports  of  Wheat  into  Geeat  Britain. 

Years.  Quarters.     I  Years.  Quarters. 

1842 2,997.302      1S44 1  0_'l  'J4.5 

1843 98-.>,237  |  1845 313;:45 

— Poetee's  Progress  of  the  Nation^  p.  140,  3d  edit. 


about  £30,000,000.     True  to  the  princi),le  of 
the  Bank  Charter  Act,  the  Bank  Directors  no 
sooner  perceived  this  favorable  state  of  things 
than  they  lowered  the  rate  of  their  discount 
from  4  to  2^  per  cent. ;  and  it  did  not  exceed 
34  per  cent,  till  the  beginning  of  1847,*  when 
the    monetary    crisis   was    commencing   which 
terminated  so  fatally  in  the  close  of  that  year. 
It  was  impossible  that  so  great  a  fall  in  the  rate 
of  discount,  and  so  great  an  increase  in  the  cir- 
culating medium,  could  take  place  without  a 
corresponding  rise  of  prices  in  ev-  i  Took(^  v. 
ery  thing  except  food,  which  was  5(;3,565;  Ann. 
kept  down  by  the  fine  harvests ;  the  PfS'- 1845, 1, 
state  of  things  of  all  others  most  627,^629;" 
favorable  to  commercial  enterprise  Doubied'ay, 
and  s]3eculation  of  every  kind.'         "•  ^87,  888. 

The  first  effect  of  this  state  of  things,  as  au- 
spicious in  the  outset  as  it  was  per-  o_ 
ilous  in  the  end,  was  a  vast  in-  The  Railway 
crease  in  railway  speculation,  and  Mania, 
the  growth  of  what  has  been  not  inaptly  called 
the  Railway  Mania.  It  was  during  the  years 
1844,  1845,  and  1846  that  this  system  received 
its  full  development,  and  it  was  then  pushed  to 
a  degree  of  extravagance  which  would  not  be 
credited  by  future  times  if  not  attested  by  a 
host  of  contemporary  witnesses,  and  evinced  by 
lasting  effects  upon  the  face  and  fortunes  of  the 
country.  Compared  with  the  fever  which  then 
seized  the  public  mind,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  speculations  in  consequence  set  on  foot,  the 
famous  South  Sea  Bubble,  and  the  correspond- 
ing fervor  of  England  in  1824- '25  and  1836-'37, 
sink  into  insignificance.  The  progressive  rise 
in  the  price  of  the  chief  articles  of  commerce 
was  such  as  to  render  speculation  of  every  kind 
for  a  considerable  time  a  source  of  profit,  and 
to  diminish  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  un- 
fortunate ones  which  terminated  in  bankruptcy. 
The  result  of  this,  as  usual,  was,  that  people 
thought  that  the  prosperity  which  had  now  set 
in  would  never  cease ;  that  the  rise  of  prices, 
which  had  proved  so  profitable  to  many,  would 
continue  forever.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
for  a  considerable  time  appearances  seemed  to 
justify  the  anticipation.  The  few  fortunate 
speculators,  who  set  on  foot  some  of  the  fiivorite 
lines,  soon  sold  their  shares  at  such  prices  as  in 
a  few  days  enabled  them  to  realize  large  for- 
tunes. The  knowledge  of  this  so  increased  the 
public  anxiety  to  share  in  these  profitable  in- 


*  Rates  of  DieootrNT  chaeged  at  tue  Bank,  and 
Bullion  in  Circulation. 

Years. 

Rate 
ofln- 

t'r'at. 

Bullion. 

Bills  under 
Discount. 

Paper  out. 

1844— Sept.  5 

1S45— Oct.  16 

"  —Nov.  6 

1840— Aug.  27 

2i 
3 
3} 
3 

X-15,210,000  i;7,'.:S:).0iJ0 
14.100,000  13,500,000 
13.720,000   13,020.000 
16,360,000  11,840,000 

£21, 14 10, 000 
£3,380,000 
2'_',890.000 
21  310,00.. 

— 'i'ooKK  On  Prices,  v.  565. 
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vestments,  that  these   shares   rose   every   day 
higher,   and  scarcely   any   one   who 

lana^^l'  "'  bought  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
623 ;  Ann.         ,,P       .  ^         ,  ;        j        :: 

Reg.  1S45,    selling  in  a  few  days  to  advantage. 
2,  3;  Dou-  Such  was  the  etfect  of  this,  that  in  a 
bleday,  ii.    short  time  the  nation  seemed  to  have 
lost  its  senses.^ 
The  effect  of  this  universal  mania  appeared 

o  in   a  thousand  diti'erent  ways,  some 

Effects  of  of  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  ex- 
the  mania  hibited  the  national  character  in  no 
on  society.  yg,.y  favorable  colors.  The  passion  for 
gain,  now  thoroughly  awakened,  seized  upon  all 
classes,  pervaded  both  sexes,  swept  away  all 
understandings.  The  grave  and  the  gay,  the 
old  and  the  young,  the  studious  and  the  vola- 
tile, were  alike  involved  in  the  vortex.  The 
few  who  ventured  to  withstand  the  torrent,  and 
to  suggest  that  the  currency  and  ca[jital  of  the 
country  were  alike  inadequate  to  bear  the  strain 
which  would  soon  be  brought  upon  them,  were 
put  aside  as  mere  alarmists,  whose  opinions 
were  entitled  to  no  consideration.  It  was  said 
the  money  never  left  the  country,  that  it  only 
circulated  fi-om  hand  to  hand  with  more  rapid- 
ity, and  that  there  was  enough  and  to  spare. 
Every  one  concerned,  however  remotely,  in  the 
great  work  of  forming  the  net-work  of  railways 
which  was  to  overspread  the  country,  was  work- 
ed to  death,  so  great  was  the  universal  anxiety 
to  get  the  lines  forward.  Surveyors  with  the- 
odolites and  chains  were  incessantly  traveling 
the  country  in  every  direction  ;  and  when  the 
proprietor  refused  his  consent  to  their  entry,  it 
was  stealthily  obtained  at  night,  or  openly  as- 
serted in  daylight  by  large  bodies  of  men.  No- 
thing could  resist  the  universal  mania.  Park 
walls  were  to  be  perforated,  shady  dells  pene- 
trated, gardens  pierced  through,  stately  man- 
sions leveled  with  the  ground,  villages  ruined, 
streets  effiiced,  to  make  way  for  these  gigantic 
precursors  of  human  improvement.  As  the  sea- 
son passed  on,  and  the  oOth  November,  the  last 
day  for  lodging  plans  with  the  Board  of  Trade, 
approached,  the  pressure  and  excitement  be- 
came unparalleled.  Lithographers  by  hundreds 
were  brought  over  from  Belgium  and  France  to 
aid  in  making  the  plans  ;  the  engineers  and 
their  clerks  sat  up  all  night,  and  several  of  them 
in  two  years  made  large  f"ortunes.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  closing  day  the  doors  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  were  besieged  by  a  clamorous  crowd 
contending  for  admission,  as  at  the  pit  doors  of 
the  opera  when  a  popular  actress  is  to  perform  : 
2  ,j  .J  ■•  above  six  hundred  plans  were  thrust 
630,631;  in  before  the  doors  closed  at  mid- 
DouhiecUy,  night  on  the  oOth  November,  1845. 
11.  838,  33^ ;  ^jjg  capital  required  for  their  con- 
knotviedge;  struction  was  £270,950,000,  and 
Ann.  Keg.  '  above  £23,000,000  required  to  be 
1845,  deposited  before  the  Acts  could  be 

t^'"'""-!"-    applied  for! 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  so  prodigious 

^  and  universal  a  ferment  in  society  did 
Effects  on  not  take  place  without  unhinging  in  a 
the  public  great  degree  the  public  mind,  and 
mind.  bringing  forward  in  the  most  danger- 
ous way  many  of  the  worst  qualities  of  human 
nature.  The  same  effects  on  all  classes  which 
had  been  observed  in  France  during  the  Missis- 
sippi Bubble,  reappeared  in  Great  Britain,  but 
on  a  much  greater  scale,  and  pervading  more 


universally  all  gradations  of  society.  The  pas- 
sion for  gain,  deemed  by  all  to  be  within  their 
reach,  seized  upon  all  classes.  Not  a  doubt  was 
entertained,  save  by  the  thinking  few,  who  were 
derided  as  alarmists  and  croakers,  of  the  possi- 
bility, nay  certainty,  of  reaching  the  goal ;  the 
only  point  was,  who  was  to  be  first  in  the  race  ? 
All  classes  joined  in  it :  country  clergymen  and 
curates  hastened  to  invest  the  savings  of  their 
scanty  incomes  in  the  golden  investments  ;  trad- 
ers and  shop-keepers  in  towns  almost  universal- 
ly expended  their  all  in  similar  undertakings  ; 
servants,  both  in  affluent  and  humble  families, 
were  to  be  seen  on  all  sides  crowding  to  the 
agents'  offices  in  the  nearest  towns,  to  throw 
their  little  savings  into  the  crucible  from  whence 
a  golden  image  was  expected  to  start  forth.  It 
was  painful  to  behold  the  extent  of  the  delu- 
sion, mournful  to  contemplate  its  certain  con- 
sequen-'^es.  No  class,  not  even  the  very  highest, 
was  exempt  from  it.  Ladies  of  rank  and  fash- 
ion hastened  from  their  splendid  West  End 
mansions  into  the  city  to  besiege  the  doors  of 
the  fortunate  speculators,  whose  abodes  were 
deemed  a  certain  entrance  to  fabled  .wealth  ; 
the  palaces  of  the  exclusives  were  thrown  open 
to  vulgar  manners  and  grotesque  habits  to  facil- 
itate an  entrance  into  these  magicians'  dens. 

Doubtless  some  classes  gained,  and  that  enor- 
mously, by  this  universal  insanity.  - 
The  legislatorial  attorneys,  the  engi-  jtg  ini'mg. 
neers  in  chief  employment,  and  the  diate  bene- 
surveyors,  rapidly  made  fortunes.  It  fits  to  some 
must  be  confessed  they  gave  the  pub-  '^  ^  ' 
lie  something  very  tempting  in  appearance,  at 
least,  for  their  money.  There  was  not  a  line 
proposed  that  was  not  supported  by  the  opinion 
of  professional  men  of  the  highest  character,  to 
the  effect  that  at  least  ten  per  cent.,  probably 
much  more,  would  be  the  certain  returns  to  the 
fortunate  shareholders.  Experience  ere  long 
proved  that  by  doubling  the  estimated  costs, 
and  halving  the  estimated  profits,  a  much  near- 
er approximation  to  the  truth  would  be  obtain- 
ed. Under  the  influence  of  such  powerful  ex- 
citements it  may  be  believed  that,  without  im- 
puting to  any  one  deliberate  and  intentional 
falsehood,  great  exaggeration  prevailed;  most 
erroneous  views  were  successfully  palmed  off 
upon  the  committees,  and  a  vast  amount  of  sol- 
id wealth  was  forever  thrown  away,  to  the  ut- 
ter ruin  of  great  numbers  of  innocent  persons. 
These  truths  were  ere  long  too  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  result.  It  was  computed  that  no 
less  than  £16,000,000  was  expended  in  surveys, 
legislation,  or  litigation  connected  with  the 
bills  got  up  during  the  railway  mania  before 
they  got  through  Parliament;  of  the£300, 000,000 
in  round  numbers  whicli  the  lines  were  com- 
puted to  cost,  nearly  a  third  has  never 
paid  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  divi-  ^^{'^'^32'/* 
dend,  andon  the  remaining  two-thirds  S26;'Mart. 
the  net  receipts,  after  deducting  the  "•  631 ; 
working  expenses,  would  not,  on  an  ??°™®  o*^' 
average,  exceed  3  per  cent.'* 

*  Tlie  sums  authorized  to  be  expended  by  Acts  of  Par- 
liament on  Raihciys  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  as  fol- 
lows in  the  undermentioned  years: 

1S43 £3  861,285  11841 £40,397.395 

1844 17,810,361     1S48 14.620  471 

1845 60,S'24.''SS     1840 3.155  332 

IS'6 102,026,224  1      j^  7  y,^,.^.  j:20^,j^5.-i>l 
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It  would  be  well  if  the  historian  had  only  to 

g  record  the  immediate  losses  which 

Great  effect    arose  to  the  parties  concerned  in 

oftiiesespec-  them  from  these  gigantic  undertak- 

ulationsia      ij,gs_     23^^   unfortunately  tlie   evil 

16  coun  ry.     ^j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  _   ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^_ 

trary,  has  impressed  its  mark  in  a  lasting  way 
on  the  national  character  and  on  the  estimation 
in  which  the  Legislature  is  held.  From  the 
extravagant  speculations  and  unbounded  gains 
and  losses  of  the  years  during  wliich  the  mania 
lasted  may  be  dated  a  great  change,  and  one 
materially  for  the  worse,  in  the  mercantile 
character  of  the  country.  The  old  English 
merchant,  cautious,  upright,  honorable,  lavish 
in  his  charities,  economical  in  his  household, 
liberal  to  others,  saving  upon  himself,  has  dis- 
appeared. "Namque  avaritia  fidem,  probita- 
tem  ccterasque  artis  bonas  subvertit ;  pro  his 
superbiam,  crudelitatem,  deos  negligere,  omnia 

venalia  habere  edocuit.  Ha;c  primo 
5 10     ^^      paullatim   crescere,  interdum   vindi- 

cari.  Post,  labi  contagio  quasi  pesti- 
lentia  invasit,  civitas  immutata."'  In  the  joint- 
stock  companies  which  succeeded  the  individu- 
al direction  of  the  old  English  merchant,  facili- 
ties to  fraud  were  multiplied,  inducements  to 
probity  taken  away.  Forgery  and  embezzle- 
ment hoped  for  evasion  in  the  careless  manage- 
ment of  the  many ;  honesty  and  integrity  lost 
their  appropriate  reward  by  their  fruits  being 
shared  by  numbers.  Every  species  of  fraud — 
false  balance-sheets,  false  dividends,  cooked  ac- 
counts— was  perpetrated,  in  some  cases  with 
long-continued  concealment  and  immense  prof- 
its. When  at  length  the  perpetrators  of  the  in- 
iquity had  in  general  escaped,  aware  of  what 
was  coming,  they  had  in  time  disposed  of  their 
shares  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  who,  de- 
ceived by  their  representations,  bore  the  penal- 
ty of  their  sins.  The  transferable  nature  of  the 
shares  in  those  public  companies  added  im- 
mensely to  the  facilities  of  fraud,  for  the  shares 
could  be  disposed  of  before  the  fraud  was  dis- 
covered.    Unfortunately  the  Legislature  itself 

The  entire  receipts  from  and  numbers  of  travelers  on 
these  lines,  from  which  nearly  one  half  required  to  be 
deducted  for  working  expenses,  were: 

Years.  Gross  Receipts.    Number  of  Passengers. 

1S45 i;(j,203,7l4  33,7'.il,253 

1S46 7.565,569  43,790,703 

1S47 S,510.SS6  51.352,103 

1848 9,99.lr;32  57,i  05,070 

1849 11,200,901  00,308,159 

The  number  of  lines  completed  in  these  railways  was, 
in  1850, 

Miles. 

England 4056 

Scotland 840 

Ireland 494 

5'jyo 
The  parliamentary  expenses  incurred  in  getting  some 
of  the  principal  of  these  lines  were, 

Great  Western i;s!^,197 

London  and  Birmingham 7-', SOS 

Northern  and  Eastern 74,100 

Southeastern 83,'.;22 

Eastern  Counties 39,171 

London  and  Southwestern 41,407 

Manchester  and  Leeds 49,100 

Slieffield  and  Manchester 31,473 

Glasgow  and  Greenock 23,181 

North  Midland 41,349 

These  figures  exhibit  only  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  promoters  of  the  bills,  without  those  incurred  by 
those  who  opposed  them,  which  wore  often  of  still  larger 
amount.— ParJ.  Report,  July  10, 1850;  roETEB,  320,  384, 
3d  edit. 


did  not  in  the  general  whirl  escape,  at  least  in 
general  estimation,  unscathed;  and  the  railway 
Committees,  pressed  with  business,  and  distract- 
ed by  opposite  opinions  from  witnesses  of  equal 
respectability  and  skill,  gave  such  various  and 
contradictory  decisions,  that  the  public  confi- 
dence in  the  wisdom  and  disinterestedness  of 
their  legislation  was,  for  the  time  at  least,  se- 
riously imj)aired. 

Another  consequence  of  a  very  curious  and 
unexpected  kind  arose  from  the  rise  7. 

and  extraordinary  extension  of  rail-  Divi.-ion  in 

way  speculation  in  Great  Britain  at  ^''f  ''i"<'f  ^ 
^1  •      ..  J  ,1  •  ,        ,.    .   .         intere.st  oc- 

tnis  time,  and  tins  was  the  division  casionedby 
on  a  vital  question  which  it  occasion-  tlic  railway 
ed  in  the  landed  interest.  The  first  mania- 
step  taken  by  every  railway  company,  when  any 
new  line  was  to  be  set  on  foot,  was  to  endeavor 
to  conciliate  the  landed  proprietors  through 
whose  estates  it  was  to  pass,  and  this  they  did 
by  oftering  them  shares  of  the  new  undertaking, 
and  ample  sums  in  name  of  damages  for  the 
ground  taken.  If  neither  bait  took,  and  a  squire 
])roved  obdurate,  he  generally  got  such  amjjle 
damages  from  the  juries,  who  deemed  the  rail- 
way funds  inexhaustible,  as  entirely  opened  his 
eyes  and  altered  his  views  as  to  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  railway  and  landed  interest.  In 
this  way  a  most  important  object  was  gained, 
attended  with  decisive  effects  in  the  great  con- 
test which  immediately  after  ensued.  The 
landed  interest,  hitherto  so  united,  was  divided; 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  came  to  regard  its 
interests  as  more  identified  with  the  railways — 
that  is,  the  commercial  interest — rather  than 
with  the  fields — that  is,  the  agricultural.  It 
was  the  constant  argument  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws  protect- 
ing agriculture  would  immensely  augment  the 
internal  traiHc  of  the  country,  and  that  between 
the  eftects  of  large  quantities  of  grain  coming  in, 
and  still  larger  of  minerals  and  manufactures 
going  out,  an  unlimited  amount  of  carriage  on 
the  railways  might  with  confidence  be  anticipa- 
ted. There  can  be  no  question  that  these  views 
were,  in  fact,  at  least  well  founded  ;  and  being 
presented  to  a  generation  heated  by  the  railway 
mania,  and  the  very  persons  most  likely,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  profit  by  it,  they  proved  with 
many  landed  proprietors  extremely  serviceable. 
Their  interests  as  claimants  on  railways  or  own- 
ers of  their  shares  overbalanced  their  interests 
as  proprietors  of  the  soil.  Thus  at  the  very 
time  when  the  universal  distress  arising  from 
five  bad  seasons  in  succession  had  engendered 
a  powerful  league,  which  was  making  unheard- 
of  efforts  to  abolish  every  remnant  of  protection 
to  agriculture,  an  clement  to  seduction  Avas 
thrown  among  its  defenders,  which  caused 
many  of  them  at  the  decisive  moment  to  disap- 
pear from  the  ranks  in  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  found. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  vast   expendi- 
ture  of  capital  upon  domestic  un- 
dertakings, which  the  railway  mania  oood^effects 
occasioned,  was  immense.     The  de-  ofthorail- 
mand   for   laborers   was   such,  that  way  mania 
even  the  multitudes  of  workmen  who  ?"t'ielabor- 
c  ^,  .   ,  ,      .        .  ,     iiig  classes, 

came  over  from  the  neighboring  inl- 
and, to  the  number  at  one  time  of  nearly  a 
million,  were  unable  to  satisfy  it.     AVages  of 
all  kinds  rose   to   nearly  double  their  former 
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amount.  Common  day-laborers,  instead  of 
eighteen  pence,  were  getting  half  a  crown  and 
three  shillings  a  day ;  colliers  and  iron-miners 
six  or  seven  shillings,  instead  of  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  or  four  shillings.*  The  price  of 
all  the  materials  used  in  railways,  especially 
iron,  rose  to  an  extravagant  height ;  in  Decem- 
ber, 184:6,  it  was  at  £12  a  ton,  more  than  double  its 
former  price.  The  immense  sums  circulated  in 
wages  augmented  to  a  very  great  degree  the 
consumption  of  butcher-meat,  beer,  tea,  sugar, 
and  all  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  which  dif- 
fused prosperity  through  the  dealers  in  these  ar- 
ticles. Tlie  shuttle  and  the  hammer  rang  mer- 
rily ;  joy  and  gladness  for  a  brief  space  pervad- 
ed the  land.  This  state  of  general  prosperity 
was  attended,  as  is  always  the  case,  with  one 
result,  at  which  every  friend  of  mankind  must 
rejoice,  a  sensible  diminution  of  crime. f  This 
is  generally,  it  may  be  said  always,  the  conse- 
quence of  a  state  of  prosperity  and  a  general 
increase  in  the  demand  for  labor.  It  arises  in 
some  degree,  without  douljt,  from  the  lessening 
of  the  number  of  those  unhappy  persons  who 
are  forced,  by  actual  want  and  suffering,  into  the 
commission  of  crime.  But  in  many  more  in- 
stances it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  giving  the 
working  classes,  generally  speaking,  Jull  occu- 
1  Porter  pation ;  a  more  effectual  antidote 
6i6,  (55S ;  against  crime,  in  all  ranks  of  society, 
Tooke  on  than  any  other  which  human  wisdom 
Prices, 418.  ^^^^  ever  yet  devised.' 

In  one  respect  the  general  adoption  of  the 
9.  I'ailway   system   in   the  British   Isl- 

Effects  of  ands  has  proved  a  lasting  benefit, 
the  railway  especially  to  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  classes.  It  has  in  a 
manner  brought  the  different  work- 
shops of  the  empire  together,  and  en- 
abled each  to  obtain  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time,  and  at  a  comparatively  trifling 
expense,  what  it  requires  from  the  other.  Im- 
mense is  the  advantage  thence  accruing  to  all 
the  branches  of  manufactiu'e  ;  so  great,  indeed, 
as  to  have  lengthened  the  start,  already  suffi- 
ciently great,  which  Great  Britain  had  acquired 
over  other  nations  in  these  respects.     To  the 


system  on 
commerce 
and  manu 
factiu-es. 


*  The  following  figures,  quoted  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  his 
address  to  the  electors  of  Tamworth,  prove  the  great  ef- 
fect of  the  railway  expenditure  in  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition and  enlarging  the  consumption  of  the  people: 


Artie  lea  conaumed. 


(Jocoa 

Coffee 

Currants 

Rice 

Pepper 

Sugar 

Molasses 

Tea 

Tobacco  and  Snuflf. 

Brandy 

Geneva 

British  Spirits 

Malt  charged  with  duty. 


lb. 

do. 
cwt. 

do. 

lb. 
cwt. 

do. 

lb. 

do. 
gallons 

do. 

do. 
bushels 


1,!;30,Tl-4 

2S,420,i8il 

190,07! 

245,887 

2,7.50,700 

4,0,.5,!)71 

402,4-2-2 

36,681,877 

22,3(18,385 

1,165,137 

15,404 

20,042,333 

36,161,446 


1846. 


2,962,327 

36,7'^1,301 

r5',315 

4(;6,'61 

C,''97,43l 

5,23i,S-:5 

582,66r> 

46,7-jS,2('S 

27,0111,008 

1,515,0541 

40,211 

23,122,581 

41,979,000 


— Sir  K.   Peel  to  Electors   of  Tamworth,  July,  1847. — 
Peel' s  Memoirs,  ii.  p.  104. 

t  Committals  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ikeland. 


Venrs. 

England. 

Scotland 

1842 

31,309 

4180 

1843 

29,.')91 

3G15 

184-1 

26,542 

3575 

1845 

24,303 

3537 

1846 

2;\107 

4069 

Ireland. 


21,186 
20,126 
19,448 
16,006 
18,192 


— POETEE,  p.  646,  C5S,  66s. 


agriculturists  also,  especially  in  distant  locali- 
ties, it  has  proved  a  very  great  benefit,  by  bring- 
ing them  in  a  manner  much  nearer  their  prin- 
cipal markets,  and  enabling  butcher-meat  and 
dairy  produce  of  every  kind  to  be  brought  even 
from  the  most  distant  places  to  the  metropolis 
and  great  towns ;  while  the  inhabitants  there 
have  been  equally  benefited,  by  the  lessened 
jirice  at  which  these  articles  can  be  purchased. 
In  one  respect,  however,  it  has  been  attended 
by  a  consequence  by  no  means  equally  satisfac- 
tory, and  which  has  already  come  to  exercise 
an  important  influence  upon  the  political  bal- 
ance and  future  destinies  of  the  vState.  It  has 
enormously  increased  the  inhabitants  and 
wealth,  and  in  a  proportional  degree  augment- 
ed the  political  preponderance,  of  the  great 
towns.  The  metropolis  and  the  gi-eat  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  towns  having  become 
so  easy  of  access,  the  concourse  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  to  the  vast  emporiums  of 
industry,  wealth,  and  pleasure,  has  been  in- 
creased to  an  unprecedented  degree.  The 
chief  purchases,  even  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
most  distant  counties,  are  now  made  in  them. 
Their  wealth  and  population  in  consequence 
arc  rapidly  augmenting,  while  the  small  towns 
are  declining,  and  in  many  of  the  rural  districts 
the  numbers  of  the  people  are  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing. London  is  now  adding  60,000  souls  an- 
nually to  its  numbers  ;  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and 
Manchester  from  10,000  to  12,000  each;  while 
from  the  agricultural  districts  of  Ireland 
2,000,000  human  beings  have  emigrated  during 
the  last  twelve  years.  This  is  a  most  serious 
consideration,  for  it  augments  the  resemblance, 
in  many  respects  so  close,  between  the  state  and 
prospects  of  society  in  the  British  Islands,  and 
that  which  characterized  Italy  and  Gi'eece  in 
the  declining  days  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Ill  one  respect  the  railway  system  has  be- 
queathed a  great  and  enduring  ben-  lo. 
efit  to  the  species,  which  will  sur-  Beneficial 
vive  the  empire  which  gave  it  birth,  effect  of  the 
It  has  brought  to  the  inhabitants  of  tem'^on^the^" 
the  towns  tiie  means  of  going  to  the  working 
country,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  classes, 
the  country  the  means  of  going  into  the  towns. 
"Railways,"  says  Miss  Martineau,  "were  to 
run  not  only  along  the  margin  of  the  soutiiern 
part  of  the  island,  and  round  the  margin  of  the 
misty  Scottish  mountains,  but  through  the  vale 
in  which  Furness  Abbey  had  hitherto  stood 
shrouded,  and  among  old  cathedrals,  of  which 
the  traveler  might  see  half  a  dozen  in  a  day. 
It  was  on  Easter  Monday,  18-14:,  that  excursion 
trips  with  return  tickets  were  first  heard  of. 
Here  began  the  benefits  of  cheap  pleasure- 
trips  to  the  hard  workers  of  the  nation.  The 
process  had  begun  from  which  incalculable 
blessings  were  to  accrue  to  the  mind,  morals, 
and  manners  of  the  people.  From  this  time 
the  exclusive  class  was  to  meet  the  humbler 
classes  face  to  face.  The  peer,  and  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  farmer,  were  henceforth  to 
meet  and  talk  in  the  railway  carriage,  and  have 
a  chance  of  understanding  each  other.  The 
proud  were  to  part  with  some  of  their  prejudice, 
and  the  ignorant  with  some  of  their  ignorance ; 
and  other  walls  of  partition  than  park  inclosures 
were  to  be  thrown  down.  The  ojierative  was 
to  see  new  sights  hitherto  quite  out  of  his  reach 
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— the  ocean,  the  mountain,  the  lake,  and  old 
ruins,  and  new  inventions  ;  and  the  London  art- 
isan was  ere  long  to  live  within  sight  of  trees 
and  green  fields,  and  yet  go  to  his  work  every 
day.  As  unwholesome  streets  in  London  were 
pulled  down,  hamlets  were  to  arise  at  a  little 
distance  in  the  country,  from  which  the  humbler 
classes  could  go  and  return  to  their  daily  labor 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  diet  of  millions 
was  to  be  improved,  fish  and  foreign  fruits  be- 
ing conveyed  from  the  town  into  the  country, 
and  milk",  butter,  and  vegetables,  fresh  from 
the  country,  into  the  towns.  Every  body's 
wants  were'  to  become  known  by  the  general 
communication  about  to  be  established,  and  the 
supply  was  to  reach  the  want  and  the  wish. 
The  change  was  vast,  the  prospect  magnificent  ; 
but  this  change,  like  every  other,  had 
i^'^!ii\"'  to  pass  at  its  outset  through  a  wilder- 
ness  of  difficulties.  ' 
It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  statesman 
so  experienced  as  Sir  R.  Peel  was 
really  deceived  by  the  flattering 
and  fallacious  appearances  which 
the  effects  of  the  railway  mania  at 
first  exhibited,  or  that  he  imagined 
present  prospects  were  to  be  perpet.ual.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  that  he  acted  as  if  he  be- 
lieved this  really  was  to  be  the  case.  Carried 
away  by  the  tumult  of  activity  and  temporary 
prosperity  which  pervaded  the  country,  he  did 
every  thing  in  his  power,  both  as  an  individual 
and  the  head  of  the  Government,  to  swell  the 
mania  in  which  it  originated.  By  the  existing 
rules  of  Parliament  a  tenth  of  the  estimated 
expense  of  every  railway  required  to  be  depos- 
ited before  the  bill  for  promoting  it  was  intro- 
duced. A  committee  was  appointed  to  consid- 
er the  subject  in  1844,  and  it  recommended 
that  the  deposit-money  should  be  reduced  a 
half,  or  to  a  twentieth,  which  was  immediately 
made  the  foundation  of  a  bill,  which  obtained 
the  sanction  of  Parliament  in  the  same  session. 
To  this  great  concession  in  favor  of  speculation 
the  vast  increase  in  it  which  so  soon  after  took 
place,  and  the  unbounded  effects  which  thence 
arose,  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed. 
The  general  fervor  on  the  subject  was  ere  long 
still  farther  inflamed  by  the  imposing  ceremony 
which  took  place  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Trent  Valley  Railway,  when  Sir  R.  Peel  in  per- 
2  Doiibledav,  son,  with  a  silver  trowel,  turned  up 
ii.  390;  Pari,    the  first  sod,  which  was  followed 

Pic^io'^'a''  by  the  most  enthusiastic  speeches 
516,519;  Ann.      -^    ^,  ,  ,     ,  ..'       i  •   i 

Reg.  1845,  ori  the  unbounded  prospects  winch 
178;  Mart.  ii.  these  undertakings  were  to  open  to 
^^^-  the  country.- 

To  appreciate  the  immense  effect  this  reduc- 
tion in  the  sums  required  as  deposits  to  be  paid 
had  in  stimulating  these  extraordinary  under- 
takings, it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  offi- 
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cial  account  of  the   railways  for  which  plans 
were  de[)osited  in  terms  of  tiie  Act  ^^ 

of  Parliament  up  to  the  31st  l)e-  its  vast  effoct 
cember,  1845.  The  number  of  in  stimulating 
these  lines  for  which  plans  were  f^?^*^  under- 
lodged  was,  in  1844,  248 ;  but  in  '■''^'"^''■ 
1845  it  had  risen  to  the  enormous  amount  of  815 ! 
The  sums  deposited  on  the  lines  in  the  first  year 
were  £6,432,155,  and  the  estimated  sums  to 
complete  the  undertakings  were  £44,927,000. 
In  the  succeeding  year,  however,  the  capital  re- 
quired to  be  paid  on  deposits  for  new  projects 
was  £59,130,000;  the  sum  of  £60,927,000"  had 
been  already  expended  on  the  lines  in  the  course 
of  execution ;  and  the  liabilities  connected  with 
the  new  projects,  after  deducting  the  deposits 
paid,  amounted  to  the  enormous  and  almost 
fabulous  sum  of  £590,447,000!  It  is  difficult 
to  say  to  what  state  the  country  would  have 
been  reduced  if  these  wild  speculations  had  all 
been  carried  into  execution ;  and  nothing  can 
illustrate  so  strongly  the  extreme  peril  of  the 
course  on  which  Government  had  now  adven- 
tured, in  first  passing  a  Bank  Charter  Act, 
which  in  efl'ect  compelled  the  Bank,  and  all 
other  banks,  to  lower  their  discounts  to  3  per 
cent.,  and  then  a  Railway  Act,  which  i  official Ta- 
reduced  the  sums  required  to  be  paid  bie,  Ann. 
in  deposit  on  the  projected  lines  from  ^^s-  1845, 
10  to  5  per  cent.' 

Like  many  other  rash  and  imprudent  courses 
of  conduct,  however  fraught  with  -^^ 
lasting  and  perilous  consequences,  Flourishing 
the  measures  of  Government  at  this  stateoftrade 
period  were  attended  by  immediate  •'^"'^  "^'^  '''^^'" 
and  flattering  benefits.  The  path 
which  led  directly  over  the  abyss  was  in  the 
outset  strewed  with  flowers.  The  prosperous 
condition  of  all  the  great  interests  in  the  coun- 
try was  unequivocally  evinced  in  the  returns  of 
its  trade,  manufactures,  shipping,  and  revenue. 
The  imports  between  1842  and  1847  rose  from 
£65,000,000  to  £90,000,000;  and  the  exports 
from  £47,000,000  to  £58,000,000.  The  rev- 
enue, notwithstanding  a  reduction  of  taxation 
in  these  five  years  of  about  £6,000,000,  which 
more  than  compensated  the  income-tax,  had 
advanced  from  £48,500,000  to  £51,500,000. 
The  shipping  in  the  same  period  rose  from 
4,600,000  tons  to  above  7,000,000  tons,  indi- 
cating an  increase  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  in 
the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  the  country.*  All  this  took  place  not  only 
without  any  increase,  but  with  an  extraordinary 
diminution  in  our  imports  of  food,  which,  till 
the  disastrous  years  1846  and  1847,  which  wit- 
nessed the  Irish  famine,  had  sunk  to  little  more 
than  300,000  quarters  of  wheat  a  year !  It  must 
be  confessed  that  this  extraordinary  flood  of 
prosperity,  enduring  for  five  years  immediately 
succeeding  a  corresponding  period  of  unmiti- 


•  Exports,  Imports,  and  riEVENTJE  of  Geeat  Kbitain,  and  SnippiNG  and  Pooe  Rates  of  England,  from 

1S42   TO   1847,   BOTH   INCLUDED. 


Years. 

Exports — Declared 
Value. 

Imports— Computed 
Value. 

Revenue. 

Shipping — 
Tons. 

Poor  Rales— 
England. 

Number  of  Pau- 
pers—England, 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1S46 

1847 

i:47,38l,0y3 
52,278,449 
58,584,292 
60,111,081 
57,786,875 
58,842,377 

X65,204,729 
70,0('3,353 
85,441,5  5 
85,281,958 
75,953,875 
90,921,866 

i-4S,.'>S ',0'-'6 
52,58-2,847 
54,063,754 
53,060,.3.54 
53,790,138 
51,546,265 

4,027,446 
4,977,266 
5,297,163 
6,031,587 
6,.B14,.571 
7,083,163 

£4,!)l2,4il8 
5,208,0-27 
4,!l7(!,093 
5,039,703 
4,0.'-4,204 
5,298,787 

1,4-27,187 
1,5:;9,490 
1,477,561 
1,470,970 
1,332,(  sy 
1,721,056 

— Poetee"8  Progress  of  the  Natimi,  p.  356,  S99,  475,  94,  90. 
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gated  adversity  which  had  preceded  it,  afforded 
a  just  subject  of  congratulation  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  seemed  to  warrant  the  confidence 
of  the  country  in  a  statesman  whose  magic  wand 
had  so  quickly  converted  desolation  and  ruin 
into  riches  and  prosperity. 

Sir  R.  Peel  made  an  adroit  use  of  the  flood 

of  prosperity  which,  from  a  tempora- 

Sir  R.  Peel's  rj  cause,  was  thus  poured  upon  the 

favoiaijle       country,   to   carry   out   to    a  much 

tiuancial        greater  extent  than  he  had  hitherto 

emen  .  (jg,;jg  (-j^g  j^g^y  commercial  policy  with 
which  he  conceived  the  well-being  of  the  coun- 
try was  indissolubly  wound  up.  He  was  enabled 
to  meet  the  Parliament  of  1845  in  the  most  tri- 
umphant manner.  The  wisdom  of  his  policy 
seemed  to  be  established,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  by  the  result.  Instead  of  the  v/oeful 
tale  of  a  deficit,  which  under  the  administration 
of  his  predecessors  had  so  often  sickened  the 
heart  of  the  nation,  he  was  to  come  forward 
with  the  glad  tidings  of  a  large  surplus.  Sup- 
posing, he  said,  the  property-tax  to  be  contin- 
ued, tlie  revenue  in  the  year  ending  5th  April, 
184:6,  would  amount  to  £53,700,000,  and  the  ex- 
penditure would  be  only  £49,000,000,  even  after 
taking  into  account  an  increase  of  £1,000,000 
for  the  service  of  the  navy,  which  he  most  wise- 
ly proposed.  But  as  £600,000  of  this  surplus 
consisted  of  payments  from  China,  which  would 
"Ann  Re"  •'"^^  continue  a  year  more,  he  would 
1845,  24;°  take  the  income  at  £53, 100,000,  leav- 
Parl!  Deb.  ing  a  surplus  of  £3,400,000  when  the 
Ixxvii.  455,  additional  estimates  for  the  navy 
were  taken  into  consideration.' 

"I  now  approach,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "the 
most  important  question  of  all. 
Continuance  ^^''"^h  is,  how  we  are  to  dispose  of 
of  the  Income-  this  surplus.  I  propose  to  do  so 
Tax,  and  re-  by  continuing  the  income-tax,  and 
peal  of  more  inaJcinn  a  rireat  reduction  in  the  du- 
mdirect  taxes.     .  •'        •'  .  -,  ,  , 

tics  on  conxiimption.     1  would  not 

have  proposed  this  if  I  had  not  felt  the  stron- 
gest persuasion  that  by  continuing  the  income- 
tax  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  House  to  make 
arrangements  with  respect  to  taxation  which 
will  be  the  foundation  of  great  future  commer- 
cial prosperity,  and  which  will  add  materially 
to  the  comforts  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
contribute  to  it.  In  considering  the  taxes  on 
consum])tion  which  are  to  be  reduced,  the  points 
to  be  taken  into  view  are  the  weight  of  the  tax- 
es which  enter  into  the  price  of  articles  of  gen- 
eral consumption,  those  which  press  most  heav- 
ily on  the  raw  materials  which  constitute  the 
staple  manufactures  of  the  country,  the  com- 
parative expense  incurred  in  their  collection, 
and  which  taxes,  if  removed,  would  give  most 
scope  to  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  coun- 
try. These  are  the  objects  which  Government 
have  had  in  view  in  the  selection  of  taxes  for 
reduction,  which  I  am  about  to  propose.  I  do 
not  propose  to  maintain  any  considerable  surplus 
of  income  over  expenditure ;  but  in  the  conviction 
that  the  House  will  at  all  events  maintain  pub- 
lic credit,  I  shall  propose  a  reduction  of  certain 
duties  which  are  rather  onerous  than  product- 
ive. First,  to  begin  with  sugar,  I  propose  to  low- 
er the  duty  on  brown  muscovado  from  25s.  3c?. 
to  14.9.  On  East  India  sugar  of  the  same  de- 
scription the  duty  to  be  18s.  8 J.,  and  on  free- 
labor  foreign  sugar  23s.  3t/.    The  effect  of  these 


changes  will  be,  I  think,  to  lower  the  price  of 
sugar  \hd.  a  pound  at  a  cost  to  the  revenue  of 
£1,300,000  a  year.  The  export  duty  on  coals  I 
propose  to  take  away  altogether  at  a  cost  of 
£120,000.  On  the  raw  materials  employed  in 
manufactures,  813  in  number,  I  propose  to  re- 
move altogether  the  duty  on  430,  which  will 
get  rid  of  a  vast  number  of  troublesome  ac- 
counts, and  no  small  amount  of  expense ;  and 
release  altogether  from  duty  the  important  raw 
materials  of  silk,  hemp,  flax,  certain  kinds  of 
yarns,  furniture  woods,  animal  and  vegetable 
manures,  and  a  great  variety  of  lesser  articles. 
The  entire  loss  to  the  Treasuiy  from  these  re- 
ductions will  be  only  £320,000,  and  the  relief 
to  the  country  immense.  The  duty  on  cotton 
wool  is  to  be  entirely  taken  off,  at  a  loss  of 
£680,000  to  the  Exchequer.  The  duty  on  glass 
is  from  200  to  300  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the 
manufactured  article — a  burden  which  renders 
competition  impossible  with  the  manufacturers 
of  France,  Belgium,  and  Bohemia.  I  propose 
to  take  this  tax  off  altogether,  which  will  occa- 
sion a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  £642,000.  These 
reductions  taken  together  amount  to £3,338,000, 
being  within  a  trifle  of  the  surplus  of  £3,409,000 
with  which  the  House  has  to  deal.  In  consid- 
eration of  these  reductions,  and  of  ^T>  .^T\u 
II  n      1  -11  /.  1  1  all.  Deb. 

the  beneht  they  will  confer  upon  the  ixxvii.  465, 

country,  I  propose  the  farther  con-  497;  Ann. 
tinuance,  for  the  limited  period  of  ^"j"^;,.^  * 
three  years,  of  the  income-tax.'"  ""  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Mr. 
Baring:    "Sir  R.  Peel  originally  ig. 

demanded  the  income-tax  for  three  Mr.  Baring's 
years  as  a  means  of  temporarily  re-  objection  to  it. 
storing  the  revenue,  upon  the  promise  that  the 
tax,  when  this  had  been  effected,  Avas  to  be  re- 
moved; but  what  is  the  state  of  the  finances 
now?  On  the  face  of  his  own  estimate,  the 
income  in  the  ensuing  year,  if  you  deduct 
from  it  the  income-tax  and  the  Chinese  pay- 
ments, is  only  £47,900,000,  and  the  expendi- 
tiire  £49,700,000,  lea\ing  a  deficiency  on  the 
revenue,  as  it  stood  before  it  was  laid  on,  of 
£1,800,000.  This  is  a  circumstance  well  wor- 
thy of  consideration.  You  imposed  the  income- 
tax  to  close  a  deficiency  and  compensate  a  large 
reduction  of  indirect  taxation,  and  after  a  trial 
of  three  years  in  a  period  of  profound  and  uni- 
versal peace,  and  when  the  public  revenues  dur- 
ing all  that  time  have  been  largely  benefited  by 
the  Chinese  payments,  the  income  has  not  re- 
covered itself,  and  but  for  that  tax  the  nation 
would  be  still  in  an  annual  deficiency  of  nearly 
£2,000,000.  Your  boasted  surplus  is  entirely 
made  up  of  the  income-tax ;  and,  markworthy 
circumstance,  the  effect  of  the  large  repeal  of  the 
indirect  taxes  made  three  years  ago  has  not 
been,  as  was  predicted,  to  restore  the  revenue  in 
other  quarters,  but  were  it  not  for  the  direct  in- 
come-tax the  Exchequer  would  still  be  in  a  state 
of  lamentable  deficiency.  Sir  R.  Peel  has  cal- 
culated the  surplus,  even  with  the  income-tax 
kept  on,  at  only  £90,000 ;  and  that  excess,  small 
as  it  is,  rests  entirely  upon  the  supposition  of 
an  increased  consumption  which  was  by  no 
means  sure  of  being  realized.  We  are  told  that 
the  selection  of  articles  on  which  the  tax  is  to 
be  remitted  has  been  made  on  the  principle  of 
being  able  to  take  off  the  entire  income-tax  at 
the  end  of  three  more  years  ;  but  in  proceeding 
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on  that  supposition  it  is  much  to  be  feared  he  is 
repeating  again  tlic  too  sanguine  anticipations 
of  'Prosperity  Robinson,'  who  took,  off  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  millions,  expect- 
ing that  in  three  years  the  revenue  would,  in 
consequence,  increase  five  millions. 

♦'The  facts  by  no  means  warrant  these  ex- 
pectations. Nothing  is  so  fallacious 
n  Jl'  i„i  in  pvincii)le,  or  has  been  so  often  dis- 
proved  in  practice,  as  the  assertion, 
now  so  often  repeated,  that  the  only  way  to  in- 
sure an  increase  of  the  revenue  is  to  lower  the 
duties.  The  contrary  has  been  decisively  estab- 
lished by  experience ;  scarcely  an  instance  is  to 
be  found  in  our  annals  of  a  considerable  remis- 
sion of  taxation  being  followed  by  such  an  in- 
crease of  consumption  as  compensated  the  loss 
to  the  revenue.  In  181G  the  revenue  was 
.€71 ,1)00,000 ;  taxes  were  taken  ofl'to  the  amount 
of  £17,500,000;  and  in  1819  the  revenue  was 
only  £52,155,000,  showing  a  difference  of 
£19,745,000;  and  proving  that  the  other 
branches  of  the  revenue,  so  far  from  having 
improved  by  this  great  reduction  of  taxes,  had 
actually  fallen  off  in  the  next  three  years  by 
£2,000',000,  even  after  deducting  from  the  de- 
ficiency the  whole  amount  of  the  taxes  remitted. 
In  the  five  years  ending  in  1826  the  taxes  re- 
mitted were  £13,000,000,  and  the  revenue  was 
not  restored  by  about  £4,000,000.  In  the  three 
vears  ending  in  1829  the  taxes  taken  off  were 
£9,600,000;  but  even  in  1839  the  revenue  had 
not  recovered  the  loss  by  £4,600,000.  Be- 
tween 1815  and  1830  the  taxes  taken  off  were 
£33,000,000;  and  tte  loss  to  the  revenue  was 
£22,000,000.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  so 
uniform  and  so  long  continued,  what  ground  is 
there  for  believing  that  the  effect  of  the  pres- 
ent remission  of  taxes  will  be  different,  or  that 
increased  consumption  will  now  for  the  first 
time  follow  diminished  duties?  It  is  too  evi- 
dent that  the  expectation  is  entirely  illusory ; 
increased  consumption  will  never  compensate 
seriously-diminished  indirect  taxation,  and  if 
the  House  agrees  to  remit  the  duties  on  con- 

sumption  now  proposed  for  rednc- 

Ixx'vii.  551,    tio")  i*^  is  equivalent  to  consenting 

554;  Ann.      forever  to  what  he  has  himself  call- 

?o^^on^'*^'      ®d  'the  dire  scourge  of  direct  taxa- 

'  tion.     ' 

So  entirely  were  the  views  of  the  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchequer  in  harmony  with  the 
The  bill  is  ideasofthegreatmajorit^'oftheHouse 
carried  by  a  that  the  bill  passed,  with  very  little 
large  major-  opposition,  by  a  majority  of  208,  the 
Feb  18  numbers  being  263  to  55.    This  great 

ma  jority  v,-as  obtained  by  the  junction 
of  nearly  the  whole  Liberal  party  with  the  adher- 
ents of  the  Administration,  leaving  a  small  minor- 
ity of  decided  Protectionists  and  Radicals  alone 
in  opposition.  But  although  this  financial  project 
thus  excited  very  little  discussion,  and  was  carried 
by  so  large  a  majority,  yet  it  was  a  most  unfortu- 
nate step  in  the  financial  history  of  Great  Britain, 
and  was  the  first  decided  announcement  of  the 
2  Pari.  Deb.  ^^^"^  commercial  and  financial  sys- 
Ixxvii.  634;  tem  which  was  thereafter  for  a  con- 
1845  38^'  ^i'^erable  period  to  govern  the  Leg- 
'  •  islature  of  the  country.  = 
Three  things  eminently  descriptive  of  the  vast 
alteration  in  the  ideas  of  men,  and  the  ruling 
principles  of  statesmen,  are  particularly  worthy 


of  observation  in  this  debate  and   decision  of 
the   House.     The  first  is,  that  by  ly 

common  consent  the  income-tax  Rcdectionson 
was  now  continued  for  three  years  ""^  measure, 
longer,  when  not  only  had  all  the  circumstances 
stated  in  justification  of  its  first  imposition  ceased 
to  exist,  but  the  situation  of  the  nation  was  the 
reverse.  In  1842  the  news  had  just  been  re- 
ceived of  an  unparalleled  disaster  in  Afghanis- 
tan; an  expensive  war  was  raging  in  Cliina; 
and  Government  at  home  had  to  contend  with 
a  yawning  deficit,  yearly  increasing,  which  at 
length  had  reached  the  formidable  amount  of 
£3,500,000  a  year.  Now  the  disaster  in  Af- 
ghanistan had  been  effaced  by  a  glorious  tri- 
umph;  the  war  in  China  had  ceased,  and  its 
expenses  been  succeeded  by  a  large  tribute, 
which  had  considerably  tended  to  right  the  Brit- 
ish finances ;  profound  peace  prevailed  in  every 
part  of  the  world ;  and  so  far  from  a  deficit  of 
£3,500,000  a  year  existing,  there  was  a  surplus 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
of  exactly  that  amount.  Yet  the  income-tax 
was  renewed  without  any  abatement !  The  sec- 
ond is,  that  the  large  surplus  which,  for  the  first 
time  since  1837,  the  public  finances  exhibited, 
was  applied,  not  to  the  reduction  of  the  income 
or  other  direct  taxes,  but  of  a  variety  of  indirect 
taxes,  considered  as  oppressive  to  the  s]jrings  of 
industry,  or  as  entering  largely  into  the  price 
of  articles  of  general  consumption.  The  third 
was,  that  no  surplus  whatever  was  reserved  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  National  Debt,  the  inter- 
est being  provided  for,  and  no  more.  The 
times  were  far  distant  from  those  when  the 
House  of  Commons  pledged  itself,  by  solemn 
protestations  in  1819,  never  under  any  circum- 
stances to  suffer  the  Sinking  Fund  to  sink  be- 
low £5,000,000.  A  new  system  of  finance,  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  former,  had  been  adopted, 
which  worked  as  great  a  change  in  our  national 
prospects  as  free  trade  did  in  our  commercial ; 
and  that  system  consisted  in  the  substitution  of 
direct  for  indirect  taxation,  and  the  entire  aban- 
donment of  the  Sinking  Fund. 

The  Sinking  Fund  had  been  so  long  ignored, 
in  consequence  of  its  almost  con-  20. 

stant  disappearance,  since  the  mon-  Causes  of  this 
etary  system  of  1819  was  intro-  sreai  change, 
duced.  The  National  Debt,  which  in  1819  was 
£794,980,480,  in  1844  was  still  £771,069,858— 
showing  a  diminution  of  only  £23,000,000  in 
twenty-five  years.  In  the  twenty-two  yeai's 
ending  with  1850,  the  sum  paid  ofl"  was  only 
£16,547,000.'  The  nation  had  be-  i  Poi-tcr's 
come  accustomed  to  regard  the  re-  Progress  of 
ductionofthe  National  Debt  as,  prac-  Nation,  482. 
tically  speaking,  an  impossibility ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  not  surprising  that  the  entire  devo- 
tion of  the  surplus  to  the  reduction  of  taxation 
by  Sir  R.  Peel  excited  very  little  attention.  But 
it  is  not  so  apparent  how  they  so  quietly  sub- 
mitted, in  a  period  of  profound  peace  and  un- 
exampled prosperity,  to  a  subslitution  of  a  heavy 
direct  for  a  com])aratively  light  indirect  taxa- 
tion, and  the  reimposition  of  a  burden  against 
which  the  people  had  risen  as  one  man  at  the 
close  of  the  French  war.  This  was  no  doubt,  in 
a  great  degree,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
come-tax, as  now  restored,  reached  incomes 
only  above  £150  a  year,  whereas  the  former 
came  down  to  £50,   and  the  nation  generally 
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had  no  objection  to  a  heavy  load  of  exclusive 
taxation  being  laid  on  a  body  of  proprietors  not 
numbering  in  all  two  hundred  thousand  persons. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  mercantile  class,  taken  as 
a  body,  always  advocate  direct  in  preference  to 
indirect  taxation,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
can  easily  evade  it,  which  the  landholders  can 
not,  and  "they  hope  that  the  diminution  of  indi- 
rect taxes  will  augment  their  sales  and  increase 
their  profits.  But  the  main  reason  why  at  this 
juncture  the  substitution  of  direct  for  indirect 
taxation  to  so  considerable  an  extent  was  not 
seriously  objected  to  was,  that  the  effect  of  the 
cheapening  system  introduced  in  1819,  and 
rigidly  carried  out  by  subsequent  Acts,  had  been 
to  occasion  so  great  a  fall  in  the  price  of  the 
articles  of  commerce,  and  the  consequent  in- 
comes of  the  persons  dealing  in  them,  that  a 
corresponding  diminution  in  the  final  burdens  at- 
taching to  them  had  become,  in  a  manner,  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity.  Thus  the  monetary  system  of 
Sir  R.  Peel  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Sinking  Fund,  the  fearful  reduc- 
tion in  the  military  and  naval  armaments  of  the 
State,  the  abandonment  of  protection,  and  in- 
troduction of  free  trade  in  its  room,  and  the  re- 
imposition  of  the  income-tax,  as  a  permanent 
burden  upon  the  nation — effects  so  great  and 
momentous  as  amply  to  vindicate  the  promi- 
nent place  assigned  to  that  system  among  the 
great  springs  of  social  change  in  those  islands  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

While  Great  Britain  was  thus  engaged  in  the 
21  prosecution  of  changes  consequent  on 

Increase  in  the  extension  of  the  currency  during 
Irish  agra-  the  influx  of  gold  under  the  Bank 
rian  crime.  Qji^rter  Act,  and  the  effects  of  the 
alterations  were  appearing  in  an  entire  change 
in  the  financial  and  commercial  policy  of  the 
State,  Ireland  was  fast  relapsing  into  the  state 
of  savage  barbarism  from  which  it  had  been 
temporarily  extricated  by  the  influence  of  O'Con- 
nell  and  the  preaching  of  Father  Mathew.  Dur- 
ing the  influence  of  the  former  the  passions  of  the 
people  had  been  kept  enchained  as  by  the  arms 
of  a  mighty  enchanter,  in  order  to  hurl  them, 
like  the  force  of  a  well-disciplined  army,  with 
accumulated  force  against  the  Government.  Un- 
der the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  latter,  the 
funds,  which  hitherto  had  been  wasted  in  riot 
and  intoxication,  were  mainly  dii-ected  to  the 
formation  and  support  of  a  fund  destined  to  ef- 
fect the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  tlie  severance 
of  Ireland  from  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain. 
But  although  during  particular  moments  of 
fervor  such  political  or  religious  passions  may 
prevail  over  the  natural  wants  and  instincts  of 
our  nature,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  their 
exercising  any  lasting  sway  over  mankind.  The 
period  of  reaction  speedily  arrives,  and  when  it 
does,  the  effects  of  the  long  pent-up  passions, 
like  the  ravages  of  a  restrained  flood,  are  only 
the  greater  from  the  duration  of  the  previous  co- 
ercion. This  truth  was  strikingly  evinced  in 
Ireland  at  this  period ;  for  the  serious  crimes 
for  which  persons  were  committed  in  1845  were 
only  16,696,  while  in  1846  they  had  risen  to 

.„,.    18,492,  and  in  1847,  when  the  fam- 
iPorter,696.  j^^  j^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  3j  209.i 

Sir  R.  Peel  was  deeply  affected  by  the  ac- 
counts which  reached  him  from  all  quarters  of 
the  increase  of  disorder  and  agrarian  crimes  in 


Ireland,  and  tlie  relaxation  of  the  strong  bond 
of  coercion  which  had  liitherto  been  22. 

thrown  on  the  passions  of  the  peo-  Grant  to  sec- 
pie  by  the  influence  of  the  Roman  '>''^''  colleges. 
Catholic  clergy ;  and  he  thought  the  means  of 
restoring  order  could  only  be  found  in  raising 
the  character  and  extending  the  influence  of  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Romish  clergy.  He  en- 
deavored, with  this  view,  to  extend  to  them,  and 
to  the  community  generally,  the  benefits  of  an 
improved  secular  and  religious  education.  Im- 
pressed with  these  ideas,  he  inserted  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  in  this  session  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Commons  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  extending  and  improving  academical  educa- 
tion in  Ireland ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  sug- 
gestion, Sir  James  Graham  brought  in  a  bill  on 
9th  May  for  the  erection  of  three  colleges — one 
at  Belfast,  one  at  Cork,  and  one  in  Limerick — 
where  the  most  ample  means  were  to  be  afford- 
ed for  education  to  all  classes  and  all  sects  of 
religion.  There  were  to  be  no  theological  pro- 
fessors in  any  of  them,  the  object  being  to  aiibrd 
the  means  of  secular  education  without  religious 
distinction ;  but  every  facility  was  to  be  given 
to  the  establishment  of  theological  chairs  by  vol- 
untary means  in  connection  with  the  colleges. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  this  establishment  was 
excessive  in  a  country  where  there  were  8,500,000 
inhabitants,  400,000  children  at  the  national 
schools,  and  as  yet  only  one  university — that  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  grant  proposed, 
too,  was  very  moderate,  being  only  £100,000  to 
build  the  three  colleges,  and  £18,000  a  year  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund  to, keep  them  up.  The 
bill  passed,  accordingly,  by  a  majority  of  177  to 
26  in  the  Commons,  and  without  a  division  in 
the  Lords,  and  the  colleges  were  established. 
Sincere  but  vehement  partisans  on  both  sides, 
however,  violently  objected  to  the  absence  of  re- 
ligious teaching,  and  the  cry  of  "godless  col- 
leges" resounded  alike  in  the  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic  ranks.  Yet,  however  much  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  circumstances  should  ever  occur 
which  render  it  necessary  to  separate  religious  ■ 
from  secular  education,  it  is  difficitlt  to  see  what 
other  plan  could  have  been  followed  in  a  coun- 
try so  distracted  by  theological  disputes,  that 
each  party  would  rather  see  their  children  igno- 
rant than  educated  by  their  opponents ;  and  al- 
though the  new  colleges  have  not  been  i  pari.  Deb. 
attended  with  all  the  success  which  l^x.w.  S45, 
was  anticipated  from  them,  their  prog-  ^!^^'  l^SV' 
ress  has  been  respectable,  and  they  ^nn.  Reg' 
have  undoubtedly  conferred  great  ben-  1845,  Ul, 
efits  on  the  community.'  ^*'-- 

Another  measure,  framed  with  the  view  of 
elevating  the  character  of,  and  les-  23. 

sening  the  political  danger  arising  Enlarged 
from,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  S'''^",'/"^^^^' 
was  brought  forward  in  this  session,  "°°  '  "  ^°^' 
which  excited  a  much  more  violent  opposition, 
and  is  still  the  subject  of  deep  regret  to  a  large 
and  influential  portion  of  the  community.  This 
was  an  enlarged  grant  to  Maynooth  College, 
where  the  Catholic  clergy  were  educated  in  the 
principles  of  their  own  faith.  TJre  original  grant 
to  this  establishment  had  been  £9000  a  year ;  but 
this  was  found  to  be  altogether  inadequate  either 
to  its  necessities  or  the  numbers  of  persons  re- 
quiring education  there,  who,  being  almost  all 
in  the  very  humblest  ranks  of  life,  were  unable 
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to  contribute  any  thins  to  the  expenses  of  tlie 
college.  To  remedy  this  defect,  and,  if  possible, 
elevate  the  class  both  of  the  teachers  and  the 
pupils  at  the  seminary,  Sir  R.  Peel  proposed  to 
extend  the  Government  grant  to  £26,380  a  year, 
to  make  provision  for  five  hundred  students,  and 
raise  the  professors'  salaries,  so  as  to  insure  com- 
fort and  respectability  to  jjersons  holding  these 
situations.  As  might  have  been  expected,  this 
measure  excited  the  most  violent  opposition 
among  the  zealous  Protestants,  and  meetings 
were  held  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  as  soon 
as  it  was  brought  forward,  in  uhich  it  was  de- 
nounced, in  the  most  unmeasured  terms,  as  a  di- 
rect encouragement  of  Popery,  superstition,  and 
treason,  both  to  the  State  and  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. The  Dissenters  over  the  whole  kingdom 
cordially  united  with  the  Episcopalians  in  resist- 
ing the  measure ;  and  in  some  of  the  most  vio- 
lent meetings  it  was  proposed  and  carried,  amidst 
loud  acclamations,  that  the  Prime  Minister 
should  be  impeached.  After  many  days  of  ani- 
mated and  protracted  debate,  however,  the  bill 
was  carried  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of 
133.  the  numbers  being  317  to  184.  In  the 
Lords,  it  excited  also  a  violent  debate,  but  M-as 
carried  by  a  majority  of  157,  the  numbers  be- 
ing 226  to  69.  A  protest  was  lodged  by  five 
bishops  and  three  lay  peers,  on  the  ground  that 
the  bill  "provided  for  the  mainte- 
lS45"l02^  nance  of  religious  error  and  opposi- 
140;'  Pari,  tion  to  the  Reformation,  and  counte- 
Deb.  Ixsix.  nanced  the  notion  that  religious  truth 

?'''"■   KOI    was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
lixxi.  534.   ci^  ^    ,u 
State.  ^ 

By  this  bill  the  Roman  Catholics  gained  the 
24  great  advantage,  the  importance  of 

Reflections  on  which  was  not  at  first  perceived,  but 
this  measure,  qyq  Jong  became  conspicuous,  which 
and  Its  failure.  ^^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^  maintenance  of  their 
educational  establishment,  on  a  liberal  scale, 
was  thrown  on  the  consolidated  fund,  and  there- 
by withdrawn  from  the  annual  votes  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  na- 
tion gained  also,  at  least  in  point  of  tranquillity, 
by  having  a  subject  e?cciting  such  violent  pas- 
sions withdrawn  from  annual  discussion.  Never 
was  a  measure  introduced  with  better  intentions, 
or  more  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  an 
enlightened  toleration,  and  yet  its  effects  have 
been  to  the  last  degree  disastrous ;  and  what  is 
very  remarkable,  chiefly  from  its  defeating  the 
very  object  for  whioh  it  was  introduced.  This 
is  now  admitted  by  every  candid  observer  of  all 
parties,  religious  as  well  as  civil.  It  was  intend- 
ed to  elevate  the  condition  and  acquirements  of 
the  Catholic  clergy,  and  bring  them  more  into 
harmony  with  the  Government  of  the  State,  and 
it  has  had  just  the  opposite  effect ;  it  has  low- 
ered the  standard  both  of  their  education  and 
ideas,  and  rendered  them  more  than  ever  the 
irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  Protestant  Estab- 
lishment. This  has  arisen  from  a  cause  which 
was  never  thought  of  by  either  the  advocates  or 
the  opponents  of  the  measure ;  but  which,  when 
it  came  into  operation,  produced  decisive  effects, 
and  that  so  naturally,  that  the  only  astonishing 
thing  is,  that  it  was  not  foreseen  and  predicted 
from  the  beginning. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  is,  that  the  young 
priests  arc  now  educated  at  home  instead  of 
abroad,  and  thereby  become  more  impregnated 
Vol.  IV.— D 


than  ever  with  the  bigotry  and  violent  feelings 
which  centuries  of  dissension  have  en-  25 
gendered  between  the  rival  Church-  C.iusesof 
es  in  Ireland.  Before  IMaynootli  was  this, 
established,  the  young  men  intended  for  the 
priesthood  were  all  sent  to  St.  Omar,  Salamanca, 
or  some  foreign  university  ;  and  it  Avas  the  precise 
object  of  its  institution  to  put  a  stop  to  this,  be- 
cause it  was  thought  it  brought  the  clerical  youth 
under  foreign  ecclesiastical  influence.  It  has 
prevented  that  evil,  but  it  has  induced  a  much 
greater  one — namely,  the  bringing  them  under 
the  direct  control  of'a  body  much  inferior  in  ac- 
quirement, and  much  more  inflamed  in  passion, 
than  any  foreign  hierarchy — the  Romish  clergy 
of  Ireland.  Half  a  centurj'  ago,  when  the  priests 
had  all  been  educated  at  a  foreign  seminary,  the 
Catholic  incumbent  of  a  parish  in  Ireland  was 
often  the  best  informed,  and  sometimes  the  most 
liberal  person  in  it.  It  would  be  no  easy  matter 
to  find  such  a  phenomenon  now.  Educated  at 
Maynooth,  instructed  by  its  local  teachers,  and 
contracted  in  their  ideas  and  information  to  the 
narrow  and  impassioned  field  of  Irish  contention, 
the  priests  have  become  less  informed,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  more  bigoted.  Liberal- 
ity, which  was  formerly  advancing  with  rapid 
sh'ides  among  them,  has  been  almost  entirely 
blighted  by  this  calamitous  change,  and  Great 
Britain  has  found  to  its  cost  that  there  is  an  evil 
greater  than  that  of  the  priesthood  being  edu- 
cated at  a  foreign  seminary,  and  that  is,  being 
educated  at  their  own. 

A  measure  which  excited  much  less  attention 
at  the  time  than  these  fiercely  de- 
bated Irish  questions,  but  was  at-  scotch  ^oor- 
tended  with  unmitigated  blessings  in  l.aw  Bill : 
the  end,  was  the  new  Poor-Law  Histoi-y  of 
Bill,  introduced  by  Lord  Advocate  "^^  subject. 
INI'Neill,*  for  Scotland,  which  passed  into  law 
in  this  session  of  Parliament.  Like  England, 
and  all  other  countries  which  embraced  the 
Protestant  faith,  Scotland  at  the  Reformation 
had  experienced  the  immense  evils  arising  from 
the  suppression  of  the  streams  of  charity  which 
in  former  days  had  flowed  from  the  walls  of  the 
monastic  establishments.  Left  destitute  by  this 
calamitous  change,  in  the  midst  of  a  rude  and 
distracted  country,  the  poor  in  Scotland  were  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  point  of  misery,  insomuch 
that  a  great  and  comprehensive  measure  foi-  their 
relief  was  in  a  manner  forced  upon  the  Legisla- 
ture. This  was  done  by  the  Act  1579,  c.  74, 
which,  nearly  contemporary  with  the  42d  of 
Elizabeth,  the  foundation  of  the  English  poor- 
laws,  and  brought  about  by  the  same  necessitv, 
was  mainly  copied  from  the  English  statute,  and 
fully  imbued  with  its  humane  and  benevolent 
spirit.  By  this  Act,  the  j)oor,  the  sick,  the 
aged,  the  indigent,  tlie  impotent,  and  those  who 
have  not  wherewithal  to  maintain  themselves, 
were  declared  entitled  to  legal  relief;  and  the 
heritors  in  each  parish  were  ordered  to  meet  and 
assess  themselves  for  their  relief,  the  ouc  half  to 
be  laid  on  the  landlords,  and  the  other  on  the 
tenants. 

It  is  impossible  that  words  can  be  found  in- 
dicating a  more   humane   intention         27 
than  those  in  this  statute  ;   but  unfor-  Causes  of 
tunatcly  the  whole  intentions  of  the  ^^<^  '^w  be- 
Legislature  were  frustrated,  and  Scot-  '"gevaded. 


•  >iow  the  Lord  Justice-General — 1857. 
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land  was  left,  practically  speaking,  without  any 
system  of  parochial  relief  at  all,  in  consequence 
of  an  unfortunate  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion in  regard  to  the  administration  of  it.  Re- 
peated statutes  and  royal  proclamations  had  en- 
joined the  sheriffs  and  justices  to  put  the  law 
into  full  execution ;  but  the  administration  of  it 
was  intrusted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  herit- 
ors and  kirk-session,  or  church-wardens,  of  each 
parish,  who  formed  a  little  court  which  was  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  each  claim  for  relief  preferred 
against  the  parish.  Unhappily  the  Court  of 
Session  took  up  the  idea  that  this  administra- 
tive body  constituted  a  court  of  law  in  the  legal 
sense  of  the  word,  and  therefore  that  their  de- 
cisions could  be  reviewed  only  in  the  Court  of 
Session.  Thus  were  the  sheriff's,  the  ordinary 
judges  of  the  counties,  ousted  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  matter;  and  as  a  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Session  could  not  be  obtained  in  less 
than  eighteen  months,  and  at  a  cost  of  at  least 
£60  or  £70,  the  review  of  that  supreme  court 
was  of  course,  in  the  case  of  paupers,  practically 
speaking,  out  of  the  question.  Thus  the  herit- 
ors and  kirk-session,  the  very  parties  who  were 
to  bear  the  assessment,  were  rendered  virtually 
judges  without  appeal  in  their  own  cause.  The 
result  was  that  which  ever  has  been  and  ever 
will  be  the  case  where  such  an  absurd  anomaly 
in  judicial  procedure  is  permitted  :  they  decided 
almost  every  case  siibstantially  in  their  own 
favor.  They  did  not  absolutely  resist  all  claims 
for  parochial  relief,  but  they  doled  it  out  with 
so  sparing  a  hand  that,  practically  speaking,  it 
was  no  relief  at  all.  A  shilling  a  week  to  a 
widow  with  three  or  four  children  was  deemed 
an  ample  allowance,  and  in  most  places  even 
this  pittance  was  refused,  for  in  five-sixths  of 
the  parishes  of  Scotland,  though  they  all  abound- 
ed with  paupers,  there  was  no  rate  levied  at  all. 
So  far  had  this  gone  that  it  was  universally 
thought  in  England,  and  even  believed  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland  itself,  that  there  were  no  poor- 
laws  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed. 

As  long  as  Scotland  was  a  purely  agricultur- 
„Q  al  and  pastoral  country,  this  state  of 

The  evils  of  things  was  not  attended  with  the 
this  at  last  evils  which  might  have  been  antici- 
becomein-  pated.  The  landlords  were  generally 
0  era  e.  resident;  the  collections  at  the  church 
doors  for  the  poor  were  tolerably  liberal ;  and  a 
strong  feeling  of  pride  existed  among  the  peas- 
antry to  endure  any  privations  rather  than  apply 
themselves,  or  allow  their  relations  to  apply,  for 
public  charity.  But  with  the  spread  of  manu- 
factures, the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  rise  of 
great  towns,  this  auspicious  social  condition  of 
the  people  came  to  a  termination.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  poor  in  all  the  great  towns  were 
Irish,  who  were  far  from  their  relations  and 
utterly  destitute ;  and  the  habits  of  civilized  life 
and  frequent  migration  of  the  working  classes 
from  one  place  to  another,  rendered  them  al- 
.  most  all  entirely  unknown  to  the  affluent  around 
them  when  overtaken  by  misfortune.  These 
evils,  which  had  been  long  felt  and  bemoaned 
by  the  humane,  though  stoutly  denied  by  the 
selfish,  were  brought  to  a  climax  by  the  long- 
continued  distress  in  the  country  from  1837  to 
184:2,  during  which  the  poor  of  Scotland,  al- 
most entirely  unprovided  for,  underwent  miser- 
ies probably  unparalleled  in  any  Christian  land. 


for  they  had  the  evils  of  civilization  without  its 
advantages.  Fortunately  these  evils,  and  par- 
ticularly the  connection  of  continued  fever,  as 
well  as  other  epidemics,  with  the  condition  of 
the  poor  in  the  larger  towns,  at  length  attracted 
the  attention  of  some  members  of  the  medical 
profession;  which  was  the  more  important,  as 
some  of  the  most  benevolent  members  both  of 
the  clerical  and  legal  professions,  trusting  too 
much  to  speculative  views  as  to  the  causes  of 
destitution,  and  less  conversant  with  the  reali- 
ties of  life  in  the  lowest  parts  of  our  large  towns, 
set  themselves  in  decided  opposition  to  any, 
change  in  the  old  Scotch  system  of  merely 
voluntary  relief.  *  On  the  other  hand,  a  variety 
of  facts  tended  to  prove,  that  in  a  complex  state 
of  society  the  system  of  voluntaiy  relief  is  never 
sufficient  to  meet  the  increase  of  destitution, 
which  the  varying  modes  of  human  existence, 
and  the  powers  of  procreation  granted  to  the 
human  species,  naturally  involve ;  that  the  in- 
crease of  population,  instead  of  being  checked, 
as  Malthus  and  others  had  supposed,  by  the  in- 
crease of  sin  and  misery,  goes  on  in  an  increased 
ratio  —  under  any  circumstances  admitting  of 
human  existence — as  the  examples  of  Ireland 
and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  too  surely  indi- 
cated, simply  by  reason  of  the  habitual  reckless- 
ness of  character,  and  absence  of  all  artificial 
ivants,  in  people  brought  up  in  a  state  of  extreme 
poverty ;  that  the  natural  result  of  this  state  of 
things  is  great  suffering,  and  sometimes  abso- 
lute destruction  of  great  part  of  such  popula- 
tions, by  famine  and  epidemic  diseases ;  and 
that  this  result  is  always  to  be  apprehended 
when  the  richer  members  of  such  a  people  are 
accustomed  to  think  it  wisdom  and  charity  to 
withdraw  their  attention  from  such  suflerings, 
and  ''pass  by  on  the  other  side;"  and  that  in 
such  a  state  of  society  the  only  security  vi'hich 
experience  has  shown  to  be  effectual  for  apply- 
ing remedies  to  the  early  stage  of  such  evils,  is 
that  which  is  given  by  making  Christian  charity 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  law,  whereby  assistance 
may  be  claimed  by  those  whose  habits  will  other- 
wise inevitably  degenerate  into  recklessness  and 
profligacy,  and  systematic  inspection  may  bo 
depended  on  for  counteracting  idleness  and 
imposture.  Fortunately  these  evils  attracted 
the  attention  of  one  who  had  the  heart  to  feel, 
the  courage  to  assist,  and  the  ability  to  carry 
through,  what  was  necessaiy  to  provide  a  reme- 
dy for  them.  Dr.  Alison,  who  had  devoted 
benevolence  unbounded,  and  talents  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind,  to  the  alleviation  of  the  suffering 
with  which  he  was  surrounded  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  wrote  several  pamphlets,  portray- 
ing in  such  striking  and  such  truthful  colors  the 
destitute  condition  of  the  Scotch  poor,  that  it 
at  last  attracted  the  notice  of  Government.  A 
commission  was  issued,  which  took  evidence 
and  reported  in  favor  of  the  change,  and  a  bill 
was  introduced  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  found- 
ed on  its  recommendations,  which,  i  Ann.  Reg. 
after  encountering  great  opposition,  at  1845,  201, 
length  passed  into  a  law.'  ^''-• 

By  this  bill  the  axe  was  so  far  laid  to  the  root 
of  the  evil,  as  that  irresponsible  administration 
of  the  poor-laws  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 


*  See  particularly  Dr.  Chalmers  and  the  late  Lord 
Pitmilly.  See  Proposed  A  Iterations  in  the  Scottish  Poor- 
Law  considered  aiid  commented  07i:  Edinburgh,  1S40. 
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the  heritors  and  kirk-sessions,  who  had  hitherto 
29.  conducted  it.  A  Board  of  Super- 
Provisions  vision  was  appointed  at  Edinburgh, 
of  the  bill,  -^yith  the  able  and  accomplished  Ori- 
ental diplomatist,  Sir  John  jNI'Neill,  at  its 
head,  to  superintend  generally  the  administra- 
tion of  the  poor  over  the  whole  country,  and  with 
power,  at  veiy  little  expense,  to  fix  the  rate  of 
aliment  to  be  awarded  to  paupers.  A  power  was 
given  to  the  sheritls  to  review  the  decisions  of 
the  parochial  boards  in  admitting  or  refusing  to 
put  applicants  on  the  roll,  and  to  decide  litigated 
points  between  parish  and  parish.  Parish  boards 
were  appointed  to  be  elected  by  the  rate-payers 
above  £5  a  year,  who  administered  the  whole 
poor-laws  in  the  first  instance,  and  various  pro- 
visions were  made  for  the  maintenance  of  luna- 
tics, the  education  of  pauper  children,  for  medi- 
cal attendance  to  the  poor,  and  building  poor- 
houses  in  large  cities.  So  far  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  were  admirable,  and  they  apjdied  a  rem- 
edy where  it  was  most  needed  in  taking  the  ir- 
resjjonsible  administration  of  the  poor-laws  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  heritors  and  kii-k -sessions. 
But  in  one  essential  respect  it  contained  a  griev- 
ous defect,  which  has  been  severely  felt  since. 
It  said  nothing  as  to  the  able-bodied  poor,  prob- 
ably because,  by  a  solemn  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Session  in  1804,  it  had  been  determined  that 
J  pQjiogjj  J,  the  poor  able  to  work,  but  unable  by 
Darling,  their  labor  to  earn  a  subsistence,  from 
Nov.  19,  high  prices,  were  entitled  to  relief.' 
1804  jjj^^  jj^jg  precedent  been  followed,  it 

would  all  have  been  well ;  but  unfortunately,  a 
few  years  after  the  new  Act  had  passed,  the 
Court  of  Session,  having  the  English  poor-laws 
and  the  French  ateliers  naiionaux  before  their 
eyes,  reversed  their  former  decision,  and  held 
by  a  majority*  that  the  able-bodied  poor  had  no 
claim  on  the  parish  funds ;  and  this  decision  was 
affirmed  by  Lord  Truro  in  tlie  House  of  Peers. 
The  eff'ect  of  this  decision  has  been  to  establish 
a  most  painful  and  undeserved  distinction  be- 
tn^een  the  situation  of  the  poor  in  England,  and 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  ;  for  while  in  the  two  for- 
mer countries  the  able-bodied  are  entitled  to  re- 
lief when  out  of  work,  in  the  latter  they  have  no 
such  right.  No  words  can  exaggerate  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  this  state  of  things,  in  a  coun- 
try where  so  large  a  portion  of  the  working  class- 
es are  often  thrown  out  of  employment  from  the 
effect  of  commercial  or  monetary  crises,  and 
the  strikes  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  which 
render  destitute  thousands  not  concerned  in 
them,  but  dependent  on  the  combined  work- 
men. A  striking  example  of  this  occurred 
within  three  years  of  the  passing  of  the  Scotch 
2  Thomson  Poor-Law  Act ;  for  in  the  year  1847, 
V.  Lindsay,  while  in  England  1,626,201  poor 
February27,  ^ycre  relieved,  of  whom  606,338 
edonajpe"!  ^^'^re  able-bodied,  and  in  Ireland 
March  26,  above  900,000,  in  Glasgow  and  its 
1852;  Per-     immediate  vicinity  above    130,000 

edee^-'^Po7-^'  P^^""  '^'^'^^^  '^^^^  *^^  employment,  in- 
ter, 94;  Anr..  eluding  the  families  of  the  laborers, 
Reg.  1845,  without  any  claim  whatever  on  the 
202.  funds  of  public  charity. 'f 


If  ever  the  necessity  and  expedience  of  any 
legislative    change  was    decisively 
demonstrated  by  experience,  it  is  proof afforded 
this  great  alteration  in  the  paro-  by  experience 
chial  law  of  Scotland.     Since  the  ofthegoodef- 
new  law  came   into   operation    in  jectedbythe 
1840,  the   poor  relieved  have,  on 
an  average,  been  from  80,000  to  100,000,  being 
about  1  in  27  of  the  population,  and  tlie  cost 
of  their  maintenance  has  gradually  risen  from 
about  £300,000  to  aliout  £600,000  a  year,  be- 
ing at  last  about  a  tenth,  or  2s.  in  the  pound, 
on  the  rental  of  the  countiy.     Every  person  at 


*  Lord  Jeffrey,  Lerd  Robertson,  and  Lord  Fullerton, 
were  in  the  minority. 

t  The  statute  law  of  Scotland  seems  to  be  nowise 
chargeable  with  this  anomalous  and  most  distressing 
state  of  things,  for  it  has  declared  the  right  of  able-bod- 


ied poor  to  relief  if  destitute,  as  well  as  tlie  aged,  sick, 
and  impotent,  in  as  express  terms  as  words  can  do,  by 
the  ruling  Act  on  tlie  subject,  which  was  nearly  contem- 
porary with  the  42d  Elizabeth,  which  established  the 
English  poor-laws,  tlie  Act  15Tit,  c.  74,  entitled  "For 
punishment  of  the  stroin/  and  idle  beggars,  and  relief  of 
the  poor  and  impotent.'"'  The  lists  directed  to  be  made 
up  for  sustentation  are,  "all  aged  poor,  impotent,  and 
decayed  persons  born  within  the  parish,  or  having  their 
most  common  resort  there  in  the  last  seven  years,  and 
who  of  necessity  must  live  by  alms."  The  justices  are 
to  inquire  if  they  be  diseased  or  irhole  and  able  in  body, 
and  thereupon  to  consider  what  their  needful  sustenta- 
tion vmst  amount  to,  and  to  tax  or  stent  the  whole  in- 
habitants of  the  parish  according  to  their  means  and 
substance  therefor.  And  it  directs  that  if  the  aged  and 
impotent  persons  not  being  so  lame,  diseased,  or  impo- 
tent, but  that  they  may  work  at  some  manner  of  work, 
shall  by  the  overseers  in  any  parish  be  apiMxntcd  to  ivork. 
and  refuse  the  same,  "he  shall  be  put  in  the  stocks."' 
Again,  the  Act  1592,  c.  272,  ordains  "  that  strong  beggars 
and  their  bairns  be  employed  in  common  icork  duri7tg 
their  lifetimes,  and  the  power  thereof  is  granted  to  the 
particular  session  of  the  kirk."  Again,  the  Act  1G63,  c. 
16,  authorizes  all  persons  having  set  up  manufactories 
to  apprehend  vagabonds  who  shall  be  found  begging,  or 
who,  being  masterless  and  out  of  employment,  have  not 
wherewithal  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  means 
or  work,  and  to  employ  them  for  their  service  as  they 
shall  see  fit ;  "and  it  enacts  that  the  parishes  where  they 
have  haunted  three  years  immediately  preceding  their 
being  so  apprehended,  and  who  are  thereby  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  them,"  shall  pay  to  the  persons  employing 
them  2s.  Scots  a  day.  And  in  a  proclamation  of  tlie 
Privy  Council,  dated  11th  August,  1692,  it  is  ordained 
that  "  if  any  of  the  poor  are  able  to  work,  the  heritors  of 
the  parish  are  required  to  put  them  to  icork  according  to 
their  capacities,  furnishing  them  with  meat  and  clothes; 
and  if  any  child  under  fifteen  be  foimd  begging,  any  per- 
son who  shall  take  him  before  the  heritors  and  elders, 
and  engage  to  educate  him  to  trade  or  work,  the  said  child 
shall  be  obliged  to  serve  such  person  for  meat  and  clothes 
until  he  pass  his  thirtieth  year."  In  conformity  with 
these  enactments,  the  Court  of  Session  solemnly  decided, 
in  the  case  of  Darlings.  Heritors  of  Dunse,  19th  Novem- 
ber, 1804,  that  an  able-bodied  man,  capable  of  working 
and  actually  employed,  but  unable,  from  the  high  price 
of  provision,  to  earn  a  livelihood,  has  a  legal  claim  to 
parochial  relief.  This  decision  was  held  to  fix  the  law 
to  the  effect  that  the  able-bodied  poor  unable  to  earn  a 
subsistence  had  a  legal  claim  for  relief;  and  so  the  law 
is  laid  down  by  Baron  Hume,  the  highest  legal  authority 
in  Scotland  in  recent  times.  The  law,  accordingly,  was 
so  applied  by  the  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  in  1848,  when 
in  that  county  39,000  able-bodied  poor  were  thrown  out 
of  employment,  and,  with  their  families,  at  least  90,fiC0 
more,  were  in  a  state  of  starvation.  The  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, however,  reversed  this  judgment  by  a  majority, 
holding  that  the  able-bodied  poor,  by  the  Scotch  law, 
have  no  claim  for  relief  either  for  themselves  or  their  de- 
pendent children,  though  the  parochial  boards,  if  they 
think  fit,  are  entitled  to  give  such  relief  in  these  cases. 
On  this  decision  Mr.  Nicholl,  the  able  administrator  of 
the  English  and  Irish  poor-law,  observes:  "  To  maintain 
the  exclusion  of  able-bodied  persons  from  legal  relief  in 
cases  like  those  of  Paisley,  is  practically  to  withhold  it 
from  the  most  distressed,  who  nevertheless  i  j^^^m  v. 
must  be  supported  in  some  way.  May  we  M'vviiiiam, 
not  ask,  therefore,  whether  provision  ought  Feb.  27, 1849: 
not  to  be  made  for  doing  that  with  equity,  ""''  J\°^\ 
and  which  will  otherwise  be  done  inequita-  ^°"  '^^(,"'27 
bly  and  with  disorder — whether  relief  should  1849,  both  af- 
not  be  provided  promptly,  efficiently,  and  firmed  on  op- 
fairly,  rather  than  tardily  and  inefficiently  ?"'  P°''J'j,?J*"'^ 
— Nioholl's  Scotch  Poor-Law,  p.  134. 
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all  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Scotland  and 
the  dispositions  of  its  inhabitants  must  be  aware 
that  this  larf:je  number  of  persons  has  been  re- 
lieved, and  these  unwonted  sums  expended,  in 
epite  of  the  most  rigid  economy  on  the  part  of 
the  parochial  boards  in  the  administration  of 
the  poors'  funds,  and  the  utmost  efforts  to  resist 
any  increase  in  the  expenditure.  The  increase 
arose  entirely  from  the  absolute  necessity  for 
parochial  relief  which  invariably  arises  in  ev- 
ery country  when  it  reaches  a  certain  stage  in 
civilization  and  manufacturing  industry.  It  is 
painful  to  think  that  it  was  so  long  and  unnec- 
essarily delayed.* 

Two  questions  which  strongly  excited  party 
31.         spirit,  but  were  of  little  consequence 
Cliarge        in  a  general  point  of  view,  came  be- 
against  Sir  j-qj.q  Parliament  during  the  preceding 
J.  Graham  .  „,       c     ^      e  ^u 

of  opening  session.  ihe  first  ot  these  was  a 
letters.  charge  brought  against  Sir  James 
June,  1844.  Graham,  as  Home  Secretary,  of  hav- 
ing, for  State  purposes,  ordered  some  letters 
posted  by  two  foreign  refugees  and  from  two 
English  Chartists,  to  be  opened.  The  charge, 
which  was  of  a  kind  violently  to  agitate  the 
public  mind,  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Thom- 
as Duncombe  on  the  14th  June,  and  Sir  James 
wisely  consented  to  the  matter  being  referred  to 
a  select  committee.  In  the  interval  between 
the  question  being  mooted  and  the  report  of  the 
committee,  the  utmost  efforts  were  made  by  the 
Whig-Radical  press  to  excite  the  public  mind 
on  the  subject,  and  the  clamor  from  one  end  of 


the  kingdom  to  the  other  soon  became  excessive. 
Every  one  feared  that  his  private  correspond- 
ence would  be  looked  into  by  the  prying  and 
inquisitive  Post-office  officials.  But  the  report 
of  the  committee  soon  put  an  end  to  this  clam- 
or. From  it  it  appeared  that,  so  far  from  being 
illegal,  the  opening  of  letters  by  authority  of 
Government  was  expressly  authorized  in  the 
Acts  establishing  the  Post-office ;  that  this  pow- 
er had  been  since  repeatedly  conhrmed,  espe- 
cially at  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria ;  that 
it  had  been  exercised  often  by  Whig  Ministers, 
and  especially  Mr.  Fox,  in  1782;  that  from 
1799  to  1844  the  warrants  for  opening  letters 
had  been  on  an  average  oidij  eight  in  the  year ; 
and  that  the  power  thus  legally  conferred  and 
sparingly  exercised  was  essential  to  the  safety 
of  the  State,  and  the  preventing  foreign  or  do- 
mestic conspiracies.  This  report  effectually 
calmed  the  public  mind  and  silenced  the  Radical 
press ;  and  the  public  satisfaction  was  increased 
by  a  statement  of  the  Duke  of  Wei-  i  paii.  Deb. 
lington  in  the  House  of  Peers,  that  1844,  ixxv. 
there  was  no  foundation  for  the  re-  ?o"^^,^^'  • 
port  that  the  thing  had  been  done  Gi2;'Ann.'' 


at  the  instigation  of  a  foreign  pow- 


Reg.  1844, 
220,  222. 


Connected  with  this  was  another  subject,  also 
disposed  of  in  the  same  session  of  Par-        32. 
liament.      The  Alien  Act   had  been  The  Alien 
little  more  than  a  dead  letter  for  a  ■^<='- 
number  of  years,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  its 
containing  no  provision  compelhng  foreigners  to 
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EXPESDITCEK.                                                                                                                                i 

Poor  on  Koll. 

Casual  Poor. 

Medical  Re- 
lief. 

ManagemeDt. 

Law 

Expenses. 

Buildings. 

Sanitary 
Measures. 

Total. 

1846 

1847 

184S 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1S53 

1854 

£246,542 
336,515 
401,885 
417,462 
414,680 
404,218 
401,954 
411,135 
428,708 

£24,633 
36,340 
53,384 
51,470 
31,556 
25,917 
25,986 
24,114 
24,386 

£4,055 
12,879 
30,339 
83,010 
26,.574 
20,311 
21,436 
21,737 
27,874 

£17,454 
43,158 
42,339 
51,804 
50,881 
52,009 
51,744 
52,352 
56,068 

£2,545 

5,022 

5,719 

8,519 

10,660 

10,872 

13,266 

13,03'; 

9,780 

£  .... 

10,"9Vl 
14,775 
42,814 
21,576 
21,186 
21,614 
25,850 

£  .... 

43S4 
1038 
393 
532 
6259 

£295,232 
433,915 
544,334 
577,044 
581,553 
534,943 
535,868 
544,552 
.578,928 

1855 

1856 

461,243 

406,689 

27,356 

22,183 

27,166 

24,008 

58,767 
61,462 

10,290 

8,474 

20,005 
24,847 

6355 
1075 

611,784 
629,343 

1     Increase . .  1         25,446 
'     Decrease  .  |          

5,'lfi7 

2,694 
.3,158 

1,815 

4,242 

4677 

17,563 

^Scotch  Poor^Law  Commissioners'  Report,  1856,  J.^nuary,  1857.— It  is  a  curious  and  apparently  unaccountable  cir- 
cumstance \io\v  much  more  expensive  the  cost  of  criminal  prisonors  is  than  that  of  innocent  paupers.  The  cost  of 
the  Scotch  p,-»upers,  from  the  above  Tables,  is  from  £5  to  £6  a  head  :  and  the  English  is  just  the  same,  the  poor-rate 
being  from  £5,008,000  to  £6,000,000  for  the  maintenance  of  900,000  to  1,000,000  paupers.  But  the  average  cost  of 
tuaintainlng  a  criminal  prisoner  in  Seotlaml  is  £16  16s.,  deducting  his  earnings;  and  in  Millbank  Penitentiary  it  is 
£47,  also  deducting  earnings.  It  is  true,  the  prisoners  for  crimes  are  fed  up  in  a  way  to  which  the  paupers  are 
strangers,  for  while  the  innocent  pauper  gets  38  ounces  of  f  olid  nourishment  in  a  week,  the  committed  thief  gets  60, 
the  convicted  thief  96,  and  the  transported  thief  160!  This  extraordinary  fact  is  brought  out  in  the  very  able  and 
interesting  reports  of  Mr.  Ghanning  ou  the  English  Poor-Laws  for  1839,  p.  179. 
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register  their  names,  and  of  the  number  in  con- 
sequence who  avoided  doing  so.  In  1842,  out 
of  11,000  foreigners  known  otHcially  to  have 
landed,  only  6084  were  registered ;  out  of  794 
landed  at  Hull  in  that  year,  only  one  Avas  reg- 
istered; out  of  1174  at  Southampton,  not  one. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  was,  apjfarently  not 
without  reason,  thouglit  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived when  the  restrictions  on  aliens  might  be 
altogether  removed.  A  bill  to  this  etfect  was 
accordingly  brought  fonvard  by  Mr.  Hutt,  from 
the  Liberal  iienches,  which  enabled  all  foreign- 
ers at  a  trilling  cost  to  obtain  letters  of  natural- 
ization conferring  u])on  them  all  the  privileges 
of  British  subjects,  except  those  of  sitting  in  the 
Privy  Council  or  in  cither  House  of  Parliament. 
So  completely  had  the  feeling  against  foreigners 
expired  in  Great  Britain,  and  so  thoroughly 
was  the  Continent  thought  to  be  pacitied,  that 
this  imjiortant  relaxation  of  former  jiolicy  ex- 
cited very  little  attention,  and  was  scarcely  no- 
ticed even  in  the  public  newspapers.  And  yet 
the  world  was  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  the  almost  entirely  houleversement  of  the 
1  Ann  Reg.  Continent,  and  the  Chartist  insurrec- 
1S44,  2T;  tion  in  Great  Britain! — so  widely 
r;ul.  Deb.  different  is  sometimes  the  under-cur- 
845^-'j^nec-  ^'^^^  flowing  in  human  affairs  from 
tator,  184i,  what  appears  and  attracts  the  atten- 
72.S;  Mart,  tion  of  the  Legislatm'e  on  the  sur- 

During  the  whole  of  1844  and  1845,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
Progress  of  ^^  keep  alive  agitation  in  the  country 
the  Anti-  on  the  subject  of  the  import  duties  on 
Corn-Law  gi-ain  M'ere  incessant,  and  attended 
eaguc.  ^f;ll\x  the  most  important  effects.  It 
is  true,  a  great  part  of  the  facts  to  which  they 
had  formerly  so  triumphantly  referred  in  sup- 
port of  their  argument  had  now  slipped  from 
their  grasp.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  high 
prices  of  grain  from  1838  to  1842  had  been  ow- 
ing to  a  succession  of  bad  harvests,  and  that 
there  was  uo  reason  to  suppose  that  in  ordinary 
seasons  the  nation  could  not,  within  its  own 
bounds,  supply  itself  with  food.  The  harvest  in 
this  year  was  not  particularly  good,  and  the 
importation  of  wheat  was  only  313,000  quarters, 
and  yet  its  price  was  only  45i-.  the  quarter.  But 
though  de]jrived  of  the  powerful  argument  for  a 
free  importation  of  grain  arising  from  high  pri- 
ces, the  Aiiti-Corn-Law  League  found  a  full 
compensation  for  its  loss  in  the  general  prosper- 
ity of  the  nation,  and  the  embarrassments  in 
which,  from  low  prices,  the  agricultural  interest 
was  involved.  Their  lecturers  and  itinerant 
orators,  many  of  whom  wei-e  men  of  great  abil- 
ity, skillfully  turned  this  state  of  things  to  their 
own  advantage.  They  represented  the  general 
welfare  of  the  nation,  and  the  high  wages  of  la- 
bor, as  the  result  of  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  to  all  other  interests ;  the 
depressed  condition  of  tlie  agriculturists,  to  the 
retention  of  protection  on  their  own.  The  farm- 
ers were  every  where  told  that  the  low  prices 
were  oiving  to  the  Corn-lMws^  and  could  only  be 
obviated  by  their  removal ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
this  argument  obtained  very  general  credit.  So 
far  was  the  movement  carried,  that  Mr.  Cob- 
den,  toward  the  close  of  the  session,  himself 
moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  agricultural  distress,  which  was  only  defeated 


by  a  majority  of  92  in  a  House  of  334.     It  was 

distinctly  jjroved  by  the  Conservative  members 

from  every  part  of  England  that  the   distress 

among  the  farmers  from  low  prices  was  not  light 

and  partial,  l)ut  general  and  severe —  ,  t,    ■  ^  , 

.  '         ,.  \  .  1  •   1    ^1  ^  Tarl.  Deb. 

a  state  of  thmgs  which  the  more  re-  ixwiii.  sis 

fleeting  among  them  ascribed  to  Sir  R.  ssi;  Ann. 

Peel's  new  sliding-scalc  affording  no  ^^%}^^^' 

adequate  protection  to  rural  industry. '     "'     ' 

So  general  had  distress  now  become  among 
the  agricultural  interest,  that  Mr.  Cob- 
den  said,  in  his  opening  speech  on  this  Division 
debate,  that  one  half  of  the  farmers  in  on  Mr. 
England  were  in  a  state  of  insolvency,  ^^I'les's 
and  the  other  half  paying  their  rents  "'°''°"- 
out  of  their  capital — assertions  which  were  not 
contradicted  from  cither  side  of  the  House.  A 
few  nights  after  his  motion  had  been  disposed 
of,  Mr.  Miles,  a  Protectionist,  moved  that  the 
surplus  of  the  revenue  should  be  applied  to  the 
relief  of  the  agricultural  interest,  now  beyond 
all  question  the  most  suffering  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  213  to  78;  but  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
some  observations  fell  from  both  sides,  which 
showed  not  obscurely  the  changes  which  were 
approaching.  Sir  James  Graham,  on  the  part 
of  Government,  said,  "  So  far  from  being  sorry 
that  a  progressive  increase  of  importation  has 
occurred,  I  consider  it  eminently  advantageous ; 
for,  with  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population, 
many  years  will  not  pass  away  before  we  are  in 
want  of  food,  if  we  persist  in  refusing  admission 
to  foreign  corn."  And  Mr.  Disraeli  said  on 
the  part  of  the  Protectionists:  '•Protection  ap- 
pears to  be  in  about  the  same  condition  that 
Protestantism  was  in  1828.  The  country  will 
draw  its  moral.  For  my  part,  if  we  are  to  have 
free  trade,  I,  who  honor  genius,  prefer  that  such 
measures  should  be  proposed  by  the  honorable 
member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Cobden),  rather 
than  by  one  who,  by  skillful  parliamentary 
measures,  has  tampered  with  the  generous  con- 
fidence of  a  great  people  and  a  great  party. 
For  myself,  I  care  not  what  may  be  the  result. 
Dissolve,  if  you  please,  the  Parliament  you  have 
betrayed,  and  appeal  to  the  people,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, mistrust  you.  For  me  there  ,  „  ,  ^^  ^ 
'.../,,.,  .2  Pari.  Deb. 

remams  this  at  least — the  o]jportu-  ixxviii.  9S5 
nity  of  expressing  thus  publicly  my  1028;  Ann. 
belief  that  a  Conservative  Govern-  ^'■^^■„}^^^^ 
ment  is  an  organized  hypocrisy."^  ' 

These  words  on  the  part  of  the  two  leaders  of 
the  Free  Trade  and  Protection  par- 
ties  sufficiently   indicated   to  what  Farther  divi- 
crisis  the  country  was  approaching  sions  on  the 
— what  the  one  party  intended,  and  Corn-Laws, 
what  the  other  apprehended.     So  ^^e'stsfon' 
evident  had  this  become,  that  to- 
wai-d  the  close  of  the  session  nothing  else  was 
debated  in  the  House  of  Commons  but  the  Corn- 
Laws  ;  and  the  declining  majority  for  Protection 
showed  that  the  waverers  were  beginning  to 
seek  their  own  advantage  in  anticipating  what 
they  saw  was  to  become  ere  long  the  measures 

of  Government.     On  June  3,  Mr.  Ward    .       „ 
,  ^  .  .        .        .    ,      June  3. 

moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into 

the  situation  and  burdens  of  the  landed  interest, 

which  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  73,  the 

numbers  being   182  to   109.      ]\Ir.  Villicrs,  on 

the   10th,  brought  forward  his   annual 

motion  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-Laws, 
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and  it  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  132,  tlie 
numbers  being  254  to  122.  But  on  a  motion  by 
,,  Lord  John  Russell  to  go  into  a  commit- 
^  ^^  -  ■  tee  on  the  state  of  the  laboring  classes, 
v.-ith  a  view  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws,  the 
majority  was  only  78,  the  numbers  being  182  to 
104.  In  the  course  of  this  debate.  Sir  James 
Graham  dwelt  strongly  on  the  great  fall  Avhich 
had  taken  place  in  the  price  of  all  the  chief  arti- 
cles of  consumption  since  the  new  tariff  came 
into  operation ;  and  Lord  John  RusseU  declared 
he  would  not  now  propose  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  a 
quarter  on  wheat,  but  if  called  upon  to  say  w^hat 
it  should  be  he  would  fix  on  4s.,  5s.,  or  Gs.* 
It  was  evident  from  these  statements  that  the 
Corn-Laws  were  doomed,  and  that  it  was  only 
a  question  of  time  when  they  should  be  struck 
altogether  from  the  statute-book.     The  session 

closed  on  the  9th  August  with  a 
1845°79^^  Queen's  speech,  in  which  her  Majes- 
213;' Par],  ty  declared  the  "cordial  assent"  she 
Deb.  ixxx.  had  given  "to  the  bills  pi-esented  for 
Ixxxi  330    remitting  the  duties  on  many  articles 

of  import."' 
In  truth,  the  state  of  the  countiy,  induced  by 
og  the  previous  policy  of  Government, 

The  change  and  the  long  adoj)tion  of  the  cheap- 
had  become  ening  S3'stem,  had  rendered  the  ex- 
unavoida-  tension  of  the  ]jrinciples  of  free 
Monetary  trade  to  the  commerce  of  grain  a 
and  Free-  matter  of  necessity.  Prices  of  all 
trade  sys-  t;he  articles  of  commerce  and  produc- 
'^^^^'  tion  having  been  reduced  fully  50  per 

cent,  by  the  monetary  system,  and  at  least  15 
per  cent,  more  by  the  reduced  tariff,  it  had  be- 
come impossible  to  maintain  a  system  of  heavy 
duties  on  the  import  of  grain.  When  the  prices 
of  all  articles  of  produce — that  is,  the  remuner- 
ation of  every  species  of  industry  —  had  been 
lowered  aljovc  GO  per  cent,  by  the  measures  of 
the  Legislature,  it  became  indispensable  to  lower, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  the  cost  of  the  food  on 
which  the  working  classes  were  to  subsist.  The 
Protectionists  were  quite  right  in  imputing  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  but  they 
erred  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  time  and  the 
measure  which  induced  the  necessity  that  led 
to  that  repeal.  It  was  in  1819  that  the  policy 
was  inaugurated,  which  could  not  fail  in  the 
end  to  remove  all  restrictions  on  the  import  of 
grain ;  it  was  by  unanimous  votes  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  including  the  whole  Protectionists 
themselves,  upholding  the  monetary  system, 
that  free  trade  was  in  reality  established  as 
the  policy  of  the  country.  When  Sir  R.  Peel 
introduced  his  tariffs  in  1842  and  1845,  so  ma- 
terially lowering  the  import  duties,  he  only 
yielded  to  the  necessity  which  he  had  intro- 
duced, and  Parliament  had  so  unanimously  ap- 
proved. In  proposing  to  the  Legislature  the  en- 
tire repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws,  he  did  not  adopt  a 
new  policy ;  he  only  gave  way  to  the  necessarj' 


*  Fali,  in  the  Peioe  op  the  Chief  Aetioles  op  Con- 
sumption, A8  EEFBEEED  to  BY  SlE  JaMES  GkAHAM. 

Wheat  had  fallen  from  Gis.  in  18-11  to  46s.  per  quarter. 

Beef from  T^d.  to  54d  per  lb. 

Mutton "■     "id.     "  6d. 

Sugar "     'id.     "  5rZ. 

Coffee "     2s.     "  Is.  4d. 

Tea "     5s.     "4s'. 

Currants "■     Od.     "  6d. 

Candles "     U.    "  Gd 

— Ann.  Ixe(j.,  1S45,  p.  84. 


consequences  of  their  own  acts.  Sooner  or  later, 
free  trade  in  grain  must  have  followed  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency  and  free  trade  in  other 
things.  Some  time  might  have  elapsed  before 
the  change,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  be- 
came unavoidable,  but  meanwhile  the  hand  of 
fate  was  on  the  curtain.  Providence,  in  pity  to 
human  infatuation,  was  about  to  interpose  visi- 
bly and  decisively  in  human  affairs,  and  those 
great  changes  were,  on  the  eve  of  coming  into 
operation,  destined  to  apply  a  severe  but  merci- 
ful remedy  to  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  arrest  the 
devastation  of  moneyed  cupidity  in  England, 
give  a  mighty  impulse  to  industry  and  improve- 
ment all  over  the  world,  and  provide  for  the 
extension,  in  the  remotest  regions,  of  the  domi- 
nant race  among  mankind. 

Planted  originally  by  nature  in  the  mount- 
ains of  Peru,  THE  Potato  possesses 
the  qualities  which  distinctly  mark  Advantages 
it  as  the  destined  food,  in  part  at  and  dangers 
least,  of  a  large  portion  of  mankind,  of  the  potato 

It  flourishes  in  nearly  every  climate  Tf^}!n^°°^ 

»'  "^       ^      ,       01  man. 

except  tho  very  warmest  and  the 

coldest ;  more  sensitive  to  frost  than  even  the 
dahlia  or  geranium,  it  is  to  be  seen  in  perfection 
in  every  region  of  the  globe  except  the  ti'opics 
or  the  arctic  circle.  During  the  brief  months 
of  summer  it  makes  its  way  and  arrives  at  ma- 
turity in  every  jiart  of  the  temperate  zone.  The 
roots,  in  their  natural  state,  are  not  much  larger 
than  a  strawberry ;  under  the  fostering  hand  of 
culture  they  swell  to  ten  or  sometimes  twenty 
times  the  size.  It  is  far  more  productive,  when 
brought  to  perfection  by  cultivation,  of  food  for 
the  use  of  man,  than  any  cereal ;  it  yields,  on 
an  equal  space,  three  times  as  much  for  his  sus- 
tenance as  the  best  wheaten  crop.  Like  civili- 
zation, liowever,  of  which  it  is  the  attendant  and 
the  support,  it  involves  in  itself  the  seeds  of  cor- 
ruption in  its  latest  and  most  advanced  stages, 
which  threaten  calamities  as  great  to  the  i)hys- 
ical  necessities  of  man  as  the  depi'avity  which 
often  oversjjreads  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  soci- 
ety does  to  his  moral.  But  the  wisdom  of  Na- 
ture has  provided  a  remedy  for  the  one  as  well 
as  the  other:  like  the  human  race,  the  suc- 
culent and  prolific  root  can  be  propagated  by 
seminal  descent  as  well  as  by  the  transplantation 
of  slips,  and  a  new  and  untainted  race  be  in- 
duced by  the  planting  of  fresh  seeds  in  a  region 
where  the  former  race  has  been  degraded  by  a 
long  course  of  artificial  culture.* 


*  "  This  predisposition  to  disease  in  the  potato  results, 
I  conceive,  from  its  having  degenerated,  in  consequence 
of  its  having  been  subjected  to  a  long  course  of  artificial 
cultivation.  The  potato,  in  common  with  all  other  cul- 
tivated pi'oductions  of  the  vegetable  world,  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  degenerate  when  the  laws  of  nature  are  departed 
from ;  and  as  it  is  not  a  native  of  this  country,  it  degen- 
erates in  proportion  as  the  means  to  prevent  its  doing  so 
liave  Ijeen  neglected.  Nature,  however,  has  provided 
for  the  permanent  health  as  well  as  productiveness  of 
her  offspring  in  the  seed  contained  in  the  beny  which 
the  plant  produces  from  its  stalks.  Hence,  when  we  en- 
deavor to  perpetuate  any  particular  kind  of  potato  by 
continually  cutting  and  planting  its  tubers,  it  may  rea- 
son.ably  be  expected  that  we  shall  injure  its  general  prop- 
erties and  powers,  and  thus  gradually  render  it  less  fit 
for  frost,  and  more  li.ible  to  disease.  And  long  experi- 
ence has  convinced  me  that  the  taint  far  more  frequent- 
ly attacks  the  long-cultivated  and  more  delicate  sorts  of 
potatoes  than  any  others ;  the  former,  I  conceive,  be- 
cause the  vegetative  powers  have  become  disordered  and 
enfeebled  by  a  long  course  of  treatment  opposed  to  na- 
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For  a  great  number  of  years  back  the  symp- 
„g  toms  of  the  disease  to  which  the  po- 

First  ap-  t'^t^,  lu  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
pearanceof  its  Cultivation,  is  more  particuhxrly 
the  potato  subject,  liad  appeared  in  most  parts 
*"  ■  both  of  Great  Britain  and  Irehuid ; 

and  in  the  latter  country,  where  it  constituted 
the  staple  food  of  the  people,  it  had  occasioned 
very  great  uneasiness  and  distress.  The  terri- 
ble scarcities,  bordering  on  famine,  in  the  Em- 
erald Isle  in  1823,  1837,  and  1840,  had  been 
mainly  owing  to  this  cause.  It  had  always  been 
observed  that  the  disease  was  most  rife  in  the 
richest  soils,  and  in  wet  or  stormy  seasons.  Fre- 
quent thunder-storms,  and  an  electrical  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  had  been  generally  found  to 
precede  the  spread  of  the  devastating  malady. 
Its  frequent  recurrence  and  alarming  symptoms 
in  bad  seasons  had  excited  the  attention  of  the 
observers  of  nature,  and  the  most  sagacious  of 
these  had  already  recorded  the  opinion  that  the 
TOOt  was  wearing  itself  out,  and  that  it  icould 
not  last  twenty  years*  But  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1845  these  symptoms  manifested 
themselves  in  a  far  more  alarming  manner. 
The  rains  began  early  that  season,  and,  contra- 
ry to  what  is  usually  the  case,  the  ground  was 
soaked  by  the  end  of  July ;  but  it  was  not  till 
near  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  month  that 
they  set  in  with  gi-eat  severity.  Then  was  seen 
what,  under  the  existing  monetary  system,  three 
weeks'  rain  in  August  can  do  in  the  British 
Isles.  Hardly  had  the  Parliament  separated 
on  the  9th  August,  amidst  general  congratula- 
tions for  the  past,  and  the  wannest  anticipations 
for  the  future,  when  the  heavens  seemed  to 
open,  and  incessant  deluges  overspread  the  al- 
ready saturated  earth.  These  were  accompa- 
nied by  violent  thunder-storms,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  electric  fluid  descended  in  sheets  of 
flame  into  "  the  green  and  deluged  earth." 
This  wet  and  stormy  weather  continued,  with 
very  little  intermission,  through  the  whole  of 
autumn ;  prices  rapidly  rose,  and  serious  fears 
began  to  be  felt  for  the  grain  crops.  But  these 
were  soon  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  reports 
which  were  ere  long  spread  of  a  mysterious  dis- 
ease among  the  potatoes,  which  threatened  ab- 
solute destruction  to  that  wide-spread  and  im- 

ture.  Id  1S33  I  raised  from  the  berry  a  great  variety  of 
new  sorts.  In  1S34  the  best  were  selected  and  planted 
separately.  At  the  present  time,  though  planted  late, 
and  cut,  they  display  a?i  extraordhmry  degree  of  health 
and  Vficjor;  while  beside  them,  in  the  same,  fields  some  of 
the  old  sorts  are  not  onVj  feeble,  but  tainted  and  curled." 
— Quarterly  Journal  of  Apriculture. 

*  Talking  with  Dr.  Smith  on  the  condition  of  Ireland 
in  summer  1334,  Mr.  Cobbett  said :  "  The  dirty  weed 
(the  potato^  will  be  the  curse  of  Ireland.  The  people 
must  go  back  to  the  food  they  were  accustomed  to  live 
upon  before  the  general  cultivation  of  the  dirty  weed— to 
grow  wheat,  oats,  and  rye.  You  have  four  millions  of 
males  in  Ireland,  and  eight  millions  of  uncultiv.ited  acres. 
This  ground  must  be  drained  and  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion, and  grow  grain  crops.  The  jwtato  ivill  not  last 
twenty  years  more.  Jt  will  viork  itself  out,  and  then  you 
will  see  to  what  a  fstate  Ireland  tvill  be  reduced.  You 
must  return  to  grain  crops,  and  then  Ireland,  instead  of 
being  the  most  degraded,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  You  may  live  to  see  my  words  prove 
true,  but  I  never  shall."— See  Dotjbledat's  Life  of 
Peel,  vol.  ii.  p.  .398,  note.  This  prediction  of  Mr.  Cob- 
bett is  very  remarkable — almost  as  much  so  as  his  mem-  | 
orable  saying  in  America  in  1819,  that  when  he  heard 
the  Monetary  Bill  of  that  year  was  passed  in  England,  he 
immediately  gave  orders  to  pack  up  his  things  and  re-  i 
turn  to  London,  foreseeing  that  parliamentary  reform 
could  not  be  much  longer  delayed.  I 


portant  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the  people. 
The  plague  thus  introduced  was,  literally  speak- 
ing, "the  pestilence  which  walketh  in  dark- 
ness." It  was  so  minute  that  it  eluded  the 
powers  of  the  finest  microscope — so  mysterious 
that  it  defied  the  researches  of  the 

most  searching  ])hilosophy:  but  it  was  ,'  Personal 

1   '  r   J  1  knowledge : 

Strong  enough  to  overturn   govern-  Mart.  ii. 
ments,  general  enough  to  alter  estab-  C73;  Ann. 
lished  commerce,  powerful  enough  to  ^^f  ^®'**'' 
cause  the  migration  of  nations.' 

Charmed  with  the  advent  of  so  powerful  and 
unexpected  an  ally,  the  Anti-Com-  g^ 
Law  League  made  the  utmost  ef-  increased  ef- 
forts to  turn  it  to  the  best  account,  forts  of  the 
Their  language  and  their  tactics  un-  Anti-Com- 
derwent  an  immediate  change.  It  ^^^  League, 
was  no  longer,  as  it  had  been  for  the  la&t  two 
years,  to  the  sufterings  of  the  farmers,  arising 
from  low  prices,  Avhich  they  promised  to  elevate 
by  repealing  the  Corn-Laws,  that  they  address- 
ed themselves  ;  the  loud  cry  was  now  raised  that 
their  instant  abrogation  was  indispensable  to 
prevent  the  peojjle  dying  of  famine.  For  some 
time  past  their  funds  had  been  mainly  directed 
to  increasing  the  number  of  Liberal  electors  on 
the  rolls ;  and  the  Agricultural  Protection  So- 
ciety, which  had  risen  up  to  check  its  efforts, 
had  boasted  that  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
had  degenerated  into  a  new  registration  club. 
Now,  however,  it  resumed  its  pristine  avocation 
of  shaking  and  alarming  the  public  mind ;  and 
this  it  did  with  immense  success.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  League  newspaper  were  week- 
ly distributed ;  two  millions  of  other  publica- 
tions, tending  to  the  same  ]ioint,  v.ere  circu- 
lated ;  three  hundred  thousand  letters  were  sent 
out  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  was  fitted  up  in  autumn  as  a  great  ba- 
zar for  goods  presented  and  exposed  for  sale  in 
aid  of  the  League  fund .  They  brought  £25,000, 
and  125,000  persons  visited  the  magnificent  es- 
tablishment. The  funds  of  the  League  seemed 
to  increase  with  magical  rajadity  as  its  necessi- 
ties augmented,  and  the  period  of  its  approach- 
ing triumph  drew  nigh.  A  meeting  of  the 
members  was  held  in  Manchester  in  December, 
at  which  a  levy  of  £250,000  was  agreed  to,  to 
further  the  objects  of  the  League,  and  £62,000 
was  sitbscribed  in  the  room.  One  gentleman 
subscribed  £1500;  twenty,  £1000  each.  This 
was  in  addition  to  £122,508  previously  raised 
by  subscription.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
leaders  of  this  great  association  made  most  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  promote  its  2  y\„n.  Reg 
objects,  and  showed  themselves  1845,  chron. 
consummate  masters  of  the  art  of  CJ,  I'.iS;  Mart, 
agitating  and  ruling  mankind.-         "•  ^^^' *''^^- 

Meanwhile  prices  of  every  kind  of  subsistence 
rose  with  extraordinary  ra|jidity,  and         ^^ 
the  real  dangers  of  the  period  became  General 
such  that  there  was  no  need  of  polit-  alarm,  and 
ical  agitation  or  imaginary  terrors  to  symptoms 
exaggerate  them.     Wheat,  which  in  °  "^  '^"^  ' 
June,  1845,  had  been  at  45s.  9c?.,  rose  so  rapid- 
ly tliat  in  November  it  M'as  at  GOs.'  sTookeon 
Every  other  species  of  food  advanced  Prices,  Iv. 
in   a  similar  proportion;    and  these  ■^^^412. 
prices,  to  a  people  long  inured  to  the  low  rates 
l)roduced  by  the  contracted  currency,  aj)pcared 
to  threaten  famine.     Every  post  from  Ireland 
brought  over  fresh  and  more  alarming  rejjorts 
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of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  as  well  as  the 
serious  damage  done  to  the  general  harvest  by 
the  heavy  and  long-continued  rains.  A  trans- 
port similar  to  that  which  preceded  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill  seized  upon  the  pulilic  mind, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  tliat  tlie  torrent  was 
for  the  time  irresistible,  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  at  least,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the 
potato  fomine,  all  duties  on  foreign  grain  must 
be  removed.  On  10th  October,  Lord  Ashley 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  electors  of  Dorsetshire, 
in  which  he  declared  his  conviction  that  "the 
destiny  of  the  Corn-Laws  was  tixed,  and  that 
the  leading  men  of  the  great  parties  in  the  Leg- 
islature were  by  no  means  opposed  to  their 
eventual  abolition."  In  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember cabinet  councils  were  very  frequent,  and 
it  was  known  that  Government  had  set  on  foot 
extensive  inquiries  concerning  the  failure  of  the 
crop,  and  about  the  same  time  Lord  Morpeth 
joined  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  The  ac- 
cession of  so  leading  a  political  character  was 
justly  considered  as  decisive  of  the  views  of  the 
entire  Whig  party.  It  was  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion, save  of  time,  when  the  change  was  to  be 

made,  and  the  two  leaders  of  the 
1845!V?3T;  opposite  parties  saw  that  nothing 
Mart.  ii.  675;  remained  for  them  but  to  run  a  race 
Pari.  Deb.  ^yjjQ  should  first  make  the  desired 
Lx.xxiii.86.     j^iteration.' 

An  attentive  observer  of  the  signs  of  the 
times,  Lord  John  Russell  no  sooner 
Lord  John  saw  that  the  period  was  approaching 
RusseU's  when  Government  must  take  the  ini- 
Letter.  tiative  in  the  expected  changes,  than 
^°^"  ^'^"  he  resolved  to  forestall  their  leader, 
and  bid  for  power  by  anticipating  the  Minister 
in  them.  On  22d  November,  1845,  he  address- 
ed a  letter  to  the  electors  of  London  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  said  :  "  The  present  state  of 
the  country  in  regard  to  its  supply  of  food  can 
not  be  viewed  without  apprehension.  Fore- 
thought and  bold  precaution  may  avert  serious 
evils :  indecision  and  procrastination  may  pro- 
dvrce  a  state  of  suffering  which  it  is  frightful  to 
contemplate.  Three  weeks  ago  it  was  general- 
ly expected  that  Parliament  would  be  called  im- 
mediately together.  The  announcement  that 
Ministers  were  prepared,  on  its  first  meeting, 
to  propose  a  suspension  of  the  import  duties  on 
corn  would  have  caused  orders  to  be  sent  at 
once  to  various  ports  of  Europe  and  America 
for  the  purchase  and  transmission  of  grain  for 
the  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom.  An 
Order  in  Council  dispensing  with  the  law  was 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  No  party  in 
Parliament  would  have  made  itself  responsible 
for  the  obstruction  of  a  measure  so  urgent  and 
beneficial.  The  Queen's  Ministers  have  met 
and  separated  without  affording  us  any  promise 
of  such  seasonable  relief.  It  becomes  us,  there- 
fore, as  the  Queen's  subjects,  to  consider  how  we 
can  best  avert,  or  at  all  events  mitigate,  calam- 
ities of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 

"  T\vo  evils  require  your  consideration;  one 

of  these  is  the  disease  in  the  pota- 
'       ^.-'-    ,    toes,  affecting  very  seriously  parts  of 

England  and  Scotland,  and  commit- 
ting fearful  ravages  in  Ireland.  The  extent  of 
this  evil  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  and  ev- 
ery week  tends  either  to  reveal  unexpected  dis- 
ease, or  to  abate  in  some  districts  the  alarms 


previously  entertained.  But  there  is  one  effect 
peculiar  to  failure  in  this  particular  crop.  The 
effect  of  a  bad  corn  harvest  is,  in  the  first  place, 
to  diminish  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  raise 
the  price.  Hence  diminished  consumption  and 
the  privation  of  incipient  scarcity,  by  which  the 
whole  stock  is  more  equally  distributed  over  the 
year,  and  the  ultimate  pressure  is  greatly  miti- 
gated. But  the  fear  of  the  breaking  out  of  this 
unknown  disease  among  the  potatoes  induces 
the  holders  to  hurry  into  the  market,  and  thus 
we  have  at  one  and  the  same  time  rapid  con- 
sumption and  impending  deficiency,  scarcity  of 
the  article  and  cheapness  of  price.  The  ulti- 
mate suffering  must  thereby  be  rendered  far 
more  severe  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  An- 
other evil  under  which  we  are  suffering  is  the 
fruit  of  Ministerial  counsel  and  Parliamentary 
law.  The  duties  on  the  importation  of  grain, 
passed  three  years  ago,  are  so  contrived  that 
the  worse  the  quality  of  the  corn  the  higher  is 
the  duty ;  so  that  when  good  wheat  runs  to  70s. 
a  quarter,  the  average  of  all  wheat  is  57s.  or 
58s.,  and  the  duty  15s.  or  14s.  a  quarter.  Thus 
the  corn  bs.'-ometer  points  to  fair  when  the  ship 
is  bending  under  a  storm. 

"  It  is  no  longer  worth  while  to  contend  for  a 
fixed  duty.  In  1841  the  Free-trade 
party  would  have  agreed  to  a  duty  Concluded, 
of  8s.  a  quarter  on  wheat,  and  after 
a  lapse  of  years  this  duty  might  have  been  fur- 
ther rediiced  and  ultimately  abolished.  But 
the  imposition  of  any  duty  at  present,  without 
a  provision  for  its  extinction  in  a  short  period, 
would  but  prolong  a  contest  already  sufficiently 
fruitful  of  animosity  and  discontent.  The  strug- 
gle to  make  bread  scarce  and  dear,  when  it  is 
clear  that  part  at  least  of  the  additional  price 
goes  to  increase  rent,  is  a  struggle  deeply  in- 
jurious to  an  aristocracy  which  (this  quarrel 
once  removed)  is  strong  in  ])roperty,  strong  in 
the  construction  of  our  Legislature,  strong  in 
opinion,  strong  in  ancient  associations  and  the 
memory  of  immortal  services.  Let  us,  then, 
unite  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which  has  been 
proved  to  be  the  blight  of  commerce,  the  bane 
of  agriculture,  the  source  of  bitter  divisions 
among  classes,  the  cause  of  pen-  i  uoublcday, 
ury,  fever,  mortality,  and  crime  Life  of  I'tcl, 
among  the  people.'"  "•  '^'^^'  ^^'"'• 

Not  less  attentive  than  his  rival  to  the  cir- 
cimistances  of  the  country,  Sir  R.  44 
Peel,  having  received  the  reports  Approach 
from  Ireland,  M'hich  were  extremely  to  "■  repeal 
alarming,  brought  before  the  Cabinet  ^aVs^  and"" 
the  question.  What  was  to  be  done  to  resiKnaiion 
avert  the  threatened  calamity?  His  of  Sir  R. 
own  idea  was  to  throw  the  ports  at  ^^'^^• 
once  open  by  an  Order  in  Council,  trusting  to 
Parliament  for  a  bill  of  indemnity.  But  his 
colleagues  were  divided  on  the  necessity  of  such 
an  extreme  measure ;  and  after  several  cabinet 
councils  had  been  held  in  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, it  was  agreed  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  and  suggest  measures  to  avert 
extreme  distress  in  Ireland,  and  the  Cabinet 
met  oir  the  25th  to  consider  the  reports  re- 
ceived. It  was  found,  however,  that  the  for- 
mer division  remained  :  a  minority  of  the  Cab- 
inet, at  the  head  of  which  was  Lord  Stanley, 
deemed  the  circumstances  not  yet  such  as  to 
justify  any  permanent  deviation  from  the  pro- 
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tective  policy  of  Government.  Sir  K.  Peel 
thought  otherwise  :  he  was  so  strongly  impress- 
ed with  the  dangers  of  the  ai)])roacliing  crisis 
that  he  deemed  it  indispensable  to  make  not 
only  a  temporary  but  a  permanent  change  of 
policy.  As  the  Cabinet  was  divided  on  this 
subject,  however,  and  Lord  .John  Kussell,  by  his 
g  letter  from  Edinburgh,  already  quoted, 
had  declared  for  total  repeal  of  the  im- 
port duties,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
I  Peel's  Mem.  Free-trade  party,  he  felt  the  inqios- 
ii. ;  Lord  J. '  sibility  at  such  a  crisis  of  carrying 
Kussell's  on  the  government  in  the  face  of 
Pari?DTb.'  such  a  coalition,  and  he  according- 
Ixxxhi.  9T;  ly  tendered  his  resignation  and  that 
Ann.  Reg.  of  his  colleagues  to  her  Majesty, 
1S45, 2,  8.        -which  was  accepted. ' 

The  Queen  immediately  sent  for  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  he  received  the  royal 
FgiliH^  of  command  on  the  8th  December,  and 
Lord  John  reached  Osborne  House,  in  the  Isle 
Russell  to  of  Wight,  on  the  11th.  His  answer 
form  a  gov-  ^^  |^gj.  jviajestv,  when  requested  to 
emment,  i     ^  i      Ii     V  ^-  }• 

and  restora-  undertake  the  formation  ot  a  minis- 
tion  of  Sir  try,  was,  that  as  the  party  to  which 
R.  Peel's  \^Q  belonged  was  in  a  minority  in  the 
ine  •  House  of  Commons,  it  Mould  be  vain 
for  him  to  attempt  a  task  which  would  expose 
her  Majesty,  ere  long,  to  the  inconvenience  aris- 
ing from  a  second  change  of  servants.  He  rec- 
ommended the  Queen,  accordingly,  to  send  for 
Lord  Stanley,  to  endeavor  to  form  a  Protect- 
ive ministry ;  but  that  nobleman,  ujwn  being  ap- 
plied to,  declared  his  absolute  inability  to  do  so.* 
Upon  this  the  Queen  renewed  her  application 
to  Lord  John,  and  showed  him  a  ])aper  which 
Sir  R.  Peel  had  left  with  her  when  he  resigned 
oflicc,  in  which  he  declared  his  intention,  "in 
his  private  capacity,  to  give  every  sujiport  to  the 
new  minister  whom  her  Majesty  might  select  to 
effect  a  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  Corn- 
Laws."  This  entirely  altered  the  case,  as  it  as- 
sured the  Whig  Cabinet  of  the  support  of  at 
least  one,  and  that  the  most  powerful,  of  the 
great  Tory  party.  Lord  John  accordingly  re- 
turned to  town  to  consult  his  friends  on  the 
possibility  of  forming  a  Cabinet,  and  at  first 
there  was  every  prospect  of  success.  But  ere 
long  a  ditficulty,  which  proved  insurmountable, 
presented  itself.  Earl  Grey,  ujjon  being  ap])lied 
to,  refused  to  join  the  new  Cabinet  if  Lord  Pal- 
merston  formed  part  of  it — so  strongly  was  he 
im])ressed  with  the  hazard  attending  the  foreign 
policy  to  which  the  latter  noble  lord  was  attach- 
ed. Lord  Palmerston,  however,  from  his  abil- 
ity, and  vast  diplomatic  information  and  con- 
nections, was  too  powerful  a  man  to  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  result  was,  that  this  attempt 
Dec  19  ^°  form  a  Cabinet  failed,  and  Lord 
John  informed  her  Majesty  of  this  on 
the  forcnooii  of  the  20th.  On  the  preceding 
Dec  20  ^^y^  ^'^^  Queen  had  informed  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  that,  as  their  political  relation 
was  about  to  terminate,  she  wished  to  see  him 


•  "I  informed  her  Majesty  that,  considering  that  Lord 
Stanley,  and  such  of  my  colleagues  as  had  differed  from 
me,  had  positively  declined  to  undertake  the  formation 
of  a  government,  and  that  Lord  John  Paissell  having  had 
the  concurrence  and  support  of  all  his  political  friends, 
with  a  single  exception,  had  abandoned  the  attempt  to 
form  one,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty,  if  required  hy  her 
Majesty,  to  resume  office." — Peel's  Memoirs-,  vol.  ii.  p. 
248. 


next  day  to  bid  him  farewell.     He  went  accord- 
ingly, in  obedience  to  the  royal  command  ;   but, 
on  entering  her  Majesty's  i)resence,  he  was  in- 
formed that  Lord  John  Russell's  mission  had 
failed,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  for  him 
to  resume  oftice.     'i'his  he  accordingly  did,  and 
the  whole  Cabinet  resumed   their  places,  with 
the   exception   of  Lord    Stanley,  who    retired. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Colonial 
Secretary;   and  the  Duke  of  Bucclcuch,  who  at 
this  crisis  joined  the  Free-trade  party  in  the  Cab- 
inet, was  made  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil in  room  of  Lord  Wliarnclifl'e,  who  jiem'^'i^ 
had  died  on  the  19th.     The  Cabinet  2-18,  '254'; 
was  now  entirely  composed  of  Free-  Lord  John 
traders ;  and  the    influence  of  that  fjr^if  pger^ 
party  in    the  House   of  Commons,   statements; 
at    the    same    time,  was    much   in-  Pari.  Deb.  ' 
creased  by  the  unopposed  return  of  io^i?!.'!'  ®^' 
Lord  Morpeth  to  his  old  seat  for  the  Xnn.  Kep- 
AVest  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  room  ister,  1S45, 
of  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  who  succeed-  Chron., 
ed  to  the  jieerage  on  his  father  Lord  o("5~^®'^''' 
Wharnclitt'e's  death.' 

While  these  ministerial  difficulties    and  ar- 
rangements, big  with  the  future  fate  ^g 
of  the  British  emjiire  and  of  com-  Announce- 
merce   throughout   the  world,  were  ment  of  the 

in  progress  in  the  elevated  political  1?^%^}  °^ 
;     '    ,,  . ,.         .    ,      '         .       the  Corn- 

regions,  the  public  mind  was  vio-  j.aws  in  the 
lently  shaken  by  an  announcement  Times. 
which  suddenly  appeared  in  the  ^'*'-  ■*• 
Times  of  December  4,  to  the  effect  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corn-Laws  was  resolved  on  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  that  Parliament  would  be  called 
together  in  January  to  carry  the  resolution  into 
effect.  This  statement  was  immediately  con- 
tradicted, in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  by 
the  Standard  and  other  Tory  newspapers;  but 
the  Times  persisted  in  maintaining  it,  adding, 
that  the  repeal  would  be  moved  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  This  ex- 
cited a  very  great  sensation,  the  more  especial- 
ly as  it  was  known  that  the  journal  in  question 
had  very  peculiar  sources  of  information,  and 
enjoyed  the  confidence,  either  directly  or  through 
the  intervention  of  a  third  party,  of  more  than 
one  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Grain  immediate- 
ly fell,  and  the  spirits  of  the  League  rose.  They 
now  every  where  announced  that  they  w-ere  se- 
cure of  victory,  that  they  would  accept  of  no 
compromise,  and  that  "not  a  shilling  nor  a 
farthing  should  be  imposed  without  sound  rea- 
son shown."  The  sudden  resignation,  and 
still  more  sudden  reconstruction  of  Sir  R.  Peel's 
Cabinet  shortly  after,  left  no  doubt  as  to  some 
great  change  in  the  Corn-Laws  being  in  con- 
tem])lation ;  and  it  was  soon  whispered  that  the 
Cabinet  was  now  unanimous,  and  that  the 
"  Iron  Duke"  himself  had  reluctantly  given  in. 
Before  Parliament  met,  on  19th  January,  it 
was  generally  understood  that  the  cause  of 
Protection  was  lost,  and  the  question  2  Times, 
was  set  at  rest,  so  far  as  the  Cabinet  Dec.  4,  6,  ^ 
Avas  concerned,  by  the  paragraj)h  in  »['„'' J'- ^'*^' 
the  Queen's  speech  on  the  subject,  ctV;  Ann. 
delivered  by  her  Majesty  in  per-  Reg.  1846, 
son.-  *^'  ^• 

"I  have  to  lament,"  said  her  Majesty,  "  that, 
in  consequence  of  a  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in 
several  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there  will 
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be  a  deficient  supply  of  an  article  of  food  which 
47_       forms    the    chief  subsistence    of   great 
Qf'.een's   numbers   of  my   people.     The   disease 
Speech,    by  which  the  plant  lias  been  affected  has 
Jan.  IS),    jji-evailed  to  the  utmost  extent  in  Ireland. 
I  have  adopted  all  such  measures  as  were  in  my 
power  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  suffer- 
ings which  may  be  caused  by  this  calamity,  and 
I  confidently  rely  on  your  co-operation  in  de- 
vising such  other  means  for  effecting  the  same 
benevolent  purpose  as  may  requke  the  sanction 
of  the  Legislature.     I  have  had  great  satisfac- 
tion in  giving  my  assent  to  the  measures  which 
you  have  presented  to  me  from  time  to  time, 
calculated  to  extend  commerce,  and  to  stimu- 
late domestic  skill  and  industry,  by  the  repeal 
of  prohibitory  and  the  relaxation  of  protective 
duties.     The  prosperous  state  of  the  revenue, 
the  increased  demand  for  labor,  and  the  gener- 
al improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
internal   condition   of  the   coimtry,  are   strong 
testimonies  in  favor  of  the  course  which  you 
have  pursued.     I  recommend  you  to  take  into 
your  earnest  consideration  whether  the  princi- 
ples on  which  you  have  acted  may  not  be  yet 
more  extensively  applied,  and  whether  it  may 
not  be  in  your  power,  after  a  careful  review  of 
the  existing  duties  upon  many  articles  the  prod- 
uce or  manufacture  of  other  countries,  to  make 
such  further  reductions  and  remissions  as  may 
tend  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  great  ben- 
efits to  which  I  have  adverted,  and,  by  enlarg- 
ing   our    commercial    intercourse,  to 
1^6°5    ^'  strengthen  the  bonds  of  amity  with 
foreign  powers.'" 
Such  were  the  words  by  which  Sir  R.  Peel, 
in  her  Majesty's  name,  announced 
Sir  R.  Peel's  to   the  world   the   greatest   change 
argument  in  ever  made  in  the  commercial  policy 
favor  of         Qf  any  nation — namely,  the  sudden 
Free    rade.  transition  from  a  Protective  policy, 
the  natural  safeguard  of  a  rising,  to  a  Free- 
trade,  the  invariable  demand  of  an  advanced, 
stage  of  ciNilization.     His  detailed  plans  were 
brought  fonvard  in  a  luminous  speech  of  four 
hours'  duration,  the  object  of  which  was  to  rep- 
resent the  change  in  the  Corn-Laws,  great  as 
it  was,  as  not  an  insulated  measm-e,  but  part  of 
a  great  system  of  policy  by  which  all  classes 
were  to  be  ultimately  benefited.     The  public 
excitement  was  extreme.     Every  crevice  in  the 
House  was  filled ;  Prince  Albert  and  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  were  among  the  auditors.     "The 
great  principle  of  the  relaxation  of  protective 
duties,"  said  he,  "recommended  in  the  speech 
from  the  Throne,  I  intend  to  apply  not  to  any 
one  particular  interest,  but  to  all  interests.     On 
the  contrary,  I  ask  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
country,  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  agri- 
cultural, to  make  the  sacrifice,  if  it  be  one,  to 
the  common  good.     Of  late  the  whole  tariff  of 
import  duties  has  been  more  than  once  submit- 
ted to  the  House.     In  1842  I  commenced,  and 
in  18-1:5  carried  out,  to  a  very  large  extent,  a 
plan  for  the  remission  of  duties  on  the  raw  ma- 
terials constituting  the  elements  of  manufacture. 
'There  is  at  this  moment  scarcely  a  duty  on  the 
raw  material  imported  from  foreign  countries 
which  we  have  not  abandoned.     I  have,  there- 
fore, a  right  to  call  on  the  manufacturer  to  re- 
linquish the  protection  of  which  he  is  now  in 
possession.     The  only  two  articles  of  rude  prod- 


uce still  subject  to  duty  are  tallow  and  timber : 
on  the  first  I  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  from 
3s.  2d.  to  Is.  %d.  a  cwt.,  and  on  the  second  to 
make  also  a  very  great  reduction.  In  regard 
to  manufactures,  I  call  on  those  Avho  are  en- 
gaged in  making  up  the  three  articles,  wool, 
linen,  and  cotton,  which  form  the  clothing  of 
the  country,  to  show  the  sincerity  of  their  con- 
victions in  favor  of  free  trade,  by  relinquishing 
the  protection  of  which  they  are  in  possession. 
I  do  this  the  more  confidently,  as  it  was  the 
manufacturing,  and  not  the  agricultural  inter- 
est, which  first  called  on  the  Government  for 
protecting  duties. 

' '  In  pursuance  of  these  principles,  I  propose 
to  relinquish  all  duties  upon  the  im- 
])ortation  of  the  coarser  species  of  continued 
manufacture  in  wool,  linen,  and  cot- 
ton, and  to  reduce  the  duties  on  the  finer  linen 
and  cotton  goods  from  20  to  10  per  cent.  The 
duty  on  silk,  at  present  30,  is  to  be  reduced  to 
15  per  cent.  On  a  great  variety  of  articles 
which  enter  into  general  consumption — boots, 
shoes,  hats,  gloves,  dressed  hides,  straw-plait, 
can-iages,  candles,  soap,  brandy,  Geneva,  sugar, 
and  various  other  articles — the  duty  is  to  be  ma- 
terially reduced ;  and  in  return  for  this,  I  think 
I  am  entitled  to  call  on  the  agriculturists  to  sub- 
mit to  some  sacrifice  for  the  general  good.  "VNTiat 
I  propose  is  this :  The  duty  on  all  seeds  to  be  en- 
tirely removed,  as  also  on  Indian  corn  or  maize, 
buckwheat  and  buckwheat  flour.  The  duty  on 
foreign  butter,  cheese,  hops,  and  cured  fish,  to 
be  reduced  to  half  its  present  amount.  Every 
sort  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  apart  from 
corn,  to  be  admitted  diity  free,  including  all 
animals  from  foreign  countries.  All  kinds  of 
grain,  after  1st  Februaiy,  1849,  to  be  admitted 
at  a  nominal  duty  of  Is.  a  quarter,  kept  on  only 
in  order  to  obtain  statistical  returns  of  the  quan- 
tities imported.  During  the  intermediate  period 
to  1st  February,  1 849,  the  duties  to  be  so  calcu- 
lated as  to  keep  wheat  at  an  average  price  of 
50s.  a  quarter,  and  the  scale  adopted  would,  at 
the  present  price,  which  was  55s.,  lower  the  duty 
at  once  from  IGs.  a  quarter  to  4s.* 

"To  compensate,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  loss 
which  these  reductions  will  occasion 
to  the  farmers,  I  propose  to  make  cer-  continued 
tain  concessions,  especially  relating  to 
turn]oike  roads,  poor-rates,  and  the  support  of 
criminals.  Turnpikes  in  England  are  now  un- 
der the  direction  of  16,000  local  authorities,  dis- 
tributed over  dift'erent  parts  of  the  country.  I 
propose  to  compel  parishes  to  unite  themselves 
into  districts  for  the  repair  of  the  roads,  in  such 
a  way  as  will  reduce  these  16,000  managers  to 
600 — a  change  which  will  get  quit  of  a  great 
number  of  superfluous  employes,  save  expense, 
and  insure  a  better  administration  of  the  roads. 
The  power  of  removability  should  be  taken  from 
every  laboring  man  who  had  earned  an  indus- 
trial residence  of  five  years  in  any  manufactur- 
ing town,  and  from  all  children,  legitimate  or 


*  The  Soat,b  on  Wheat 

WAS  AS  follows: 

Under  4S.5.  the  duty 

to  be 

10s.  per  quarter. 

"       4Ss.  to    49s. 

9s.     "         " 
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illegitimate,  residing  with  the  father  or  mother, 
where  the  parent  itself  was  not  removed ;  from 
all  Avidows  till  twelve  months  after  the  husband's 
death,  and  from  all  persons  become  chargeable 
on  the  ground  of  sickness,  unless  it  shall  be 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrate  that 
such  sickness  or  disability  is  incurable.  These 
changes  will  prevent  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion which  has  migrated  from  the  country  into 
towns,  during  healtli,  being  thrown  back  on  tlie 
country  when  they  become  chargeable.  Facili- 
ties will  be  given  tor  the  improvement  of  entailed 
estates  by  advances  of  Exchequer  bills,  to  be  re- 
paid with  a  moderate  interest  in  a  long  course 
of  j'ears.  Finally,  the  cost  of  maintaining  felons 
in  jail,  which  is  now  a  burden  on  the  counties, 
should  be  defrayed  by  the  Treasury.  This  will 
be  a  relief  to  Ireland  of  £17,000;  in  England, 
of  £100,000  a  year ;  and  the  whole  expense  of  the 
constabulary  of  Ireland,  amounting  to  £539,000 
a  year,  is  to  be  also  laid  on  the  public  Exchequer. 
To  compensate  these  advantages  to  Ireland,  I 
propose  to  take  on  tlie  Treasury  half  the  medical 
expenses  of  the  Poor-Law  Unions,  which  in  En- 
gland will  be  £100,000,  in  Scotland  £15,000, 
and  to  give  £15,000  a  year  for  the  education  of 
the  children  in  the  work-houses. 

"These  are  the  proposals  which  I  offer  for 
the  adjustment — the  final  adjustment. 
Continued  ^^  ^^^^  question.  I  can  not  appeal  to 
any  ungenerous  feeling.  I  can  not 
appeal  to  fear,  nor  to  any  thing  which  will  be 
calculated  to  exercise  an  undue  sway  over  the 
reason  of  those  to  whom  these  proposals  are 
made.  There  may  be  agitation ;  but  it  is  not 
one  which  has  reached  the  laboring  classes,  there 
being  among  them  a  total  absence  of  all  excite- 
ment. I  admit  it  is  perfectly  true  that  without 
danger  to  the  public  peace  we  might  continue 
all  the  existing  duties ;  therefore  I  can  not  ap- 
peal to  fear  as  a  ground  for  agreeing  to  those 
proposals.  But  this  I  do  say,  that  there  has 
been  a  great  change  of  opinion  in  the  great  mass 
of  the  community  with  respect  to  the  Corn-Laws. 
There  is  between  the  master  manufacturer  and 
the  operative  classes  a  common  conviction,  tliat 
did  not  prevail  in  18-42,  or  at  any  former  period, 
that  those  laws  should  be  repealed ;  and  while 
there  is  that  union  of  sentiment  between  them, 
there  appears  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  general 
contentment  and  loyalty,  and  a  confidence  in 
the  justice  and  impartiality  of  this  House.  The 
example  you  have  set  of  taking  upon  yourselves 
great  pecuniary  burdens,  in  order  that  you  might 
relieve  the  laboring  classes  from  the  taxation  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  has  produced  the 
deepest  impression  and  the  most  beneficial  effect 
upon  their  minds.  But  because  this  is  a  time 
of  peace ;  because  there  is  a  perfect  calm,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  agitation  among  the  manu- 
facturers may  interrupt  it ;  because  you  are  not 
subject  to  any  coercion  whatever,  I  entreat  you 
to  bear  in  mind  that  this  aspect  of  affairs  may 
change,  that  we  may  have  to  contend  with  worse 
harvests  than  those  of  this  year,  and  that  it  may 
be  wise  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  moment 
in  order  to  effect  an  adjustment,  which  I  believe 
must  ultimately  be  made,  and  which  can  not  be 
much  longer  delayed  without  engendering  deep 
feelings  of  animosity  between  different  classes  of 
her  Majesty's  subjects. 

"What  were  the  facts  which  came  under  our 
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cognizance,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
providing  for  the  public  peace,  and  sav- 
ing millions  from  the  calamity  of  starv-  ,,    ?.^'     , 
,r     ,,  1  ^1     ^  •  Continued, 

ation .-'     We  were  assured  that  m  one 

part  of  this  empire  there  are  4,000,000  of  the 
Queen's  sulijects  dependent  upon  a  certain  article 
of  food  fur  subsistence.  We  know  that  on  that 
article  of  food  no  reliance  could  be  ])laccd.  It 
was  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  extent  of  the 
danger,  what  would  be  the  jirogi-ess  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  what  the  amount  of  deficiency  in  the 
sup])ly  of  food.  Surely  you  will  make  allowance 
for  those  who  were  charged  with  the  heaviest 
rcsponsil)ility,  if  their  worst  anticijjations  should 
be  realized.  We  saw  in  the  distance  the  gaunt 
form  of  famine,  and  the  spectre  of  disease  follow- 
ing in  its  train.  Was  it  not  our  first  duty  to 
avert  the  odious  charge  of  indifi'erence  and  neg- 
lect of  timely  precautions?  I  declare  in  the 
face  of  this  House,  that  the  day  of  my  life  to 
which  I  look  back  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 
and  pride  is  the  1st  November  last,  when  I  of- 
fered to  take  the  responsibility  of  issuing  an 
Order  in  Council  to  open  the  ports,  and  trust  to 
you  for  approval  and  indemnity.  I  wished  then 
that,  by  the  first  packet  which  sailed  after  the  1st 
November,  the  news  might  have  gone  forth  that 
"the  ports  were  open."  During  the  latter  part 
of  December  and  in  January  there  has  been  a 
temporary  suspension  of  alarm ;  but  still  the  ac- 
counts we  have  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
sufficient  to  excite  great  uneasiness,  and  impera- 
tively call  for  the  present  remedial  measure. 

"  And  now  I  come  to  the  second  considera- 
tion— How,  after  the  admission  of 
foreign  imported  corn  for  a  period  coutj^ugj 
of  several  months,  do  you  propose  to 
deal  with  the  existing  Corn-LaAV  ?  My  convic- 
tion is  so  strong  that  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible, after  establishing  freedom  of  trade  in  corn 
for  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  months  or  more, 
to  give  a  guarantee  that  the  existing  law  should 
at  the  end  of  that  time  again  come  into  opera- 
tion, that  I  can  not  encourage  the  delusive  hope 
of  any  such  result.  It  is  an  utter  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  state  of  public  opinion  to  suppose  it 
possible,  that  after  this  country,  during  eight 
months,  shall  have  tasted  of  freedom  of  trade  in 
corn,  you  can  either  revive  by  special  enactment, 
or  by  the  tacit  operation  of  the  law  itself,  the 
existing  Corn-Law.  Surely  the  veiy  fact  of  sup- 
pression is  itself  a  condemnation  of  the  law.  It 
demonstrates  that  the  law  which  professed,  by 
a  total  reduction  of  duty  when  grain  reached  a 
certain  price,  to  provide  against  scarcity,  had 
failed  in  its  most  essential  point.  Could  you, 
after  this,  insist  upon  a  revival  of  this  law? 
Would  you  revive  the  existing  law  in  all  its  pro- 
visions? Do  not  si;ppose  that  those  who  ad- 
vised suspension  have  overlooked  the  conse- 
quences upon  the  question  of  future  protection. 
Do  not  disregard  public  feeling  in  a  question  of 
this  kind.  When  the  food  of  the  peo])le  is  con- 
cerned, public  opinion  can  never  be  disregard- 
ed. Are  you  insensible  to  the  real  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion  on  the  subject  ?  Arc  you  insensible 
to  the  altered  opinion  of  many  of  your  own 
party?  Look  to  the  change  of  opinion  that  lias 
taken  place,  not  among  mere  politicians — which 
you  are  apt  to  attribute  to  some  selfish  or  cor- 
rupt motive — but  look  at  the  ojiinions  now  ex- 
pressed, of  the   sincerity  of  which    conclusive 
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proof  has  been  given,  by  some  of  the  most  hon- 
orable men  that  ever  sat  upon  those  benches. 
Their  conduct  aftbrds  proof  that  the  minister 
Avho  should  suspend  the  law,  and  give  a  guar- 
antee to  revive  it  whenever  the  period  of  sus- 
pension shall  have  passed  away,  would  have 
enormous  insuperable  difficulties  to  encounter. 

"  Your  precautions,  however  wisely  taken, 
may  nevertheless  fail.  It  seems  to  be 
f,  f.'^'  ,  incident  to  great  prosperity  that  there 
shall  be  a  reverse,  that  the  time  of 
depression  shall  follow  the  season  of  excitement 
and  success.  That  time  of  depression  may  per- 
haps return,  and  its  return  may  be  coincident 
with  scarcit}',  occasioned  by  unfavorable  sea- 
sons. Gloomy  winters  like  those  of  1841  and 
1842  may  again  set  in.  Are  those  winters  ef- 
faced from  your  memories?  From  mine  they 
never  can  he  effaced.  Surely  you  have  not  for- 
gotten with  what  earnestness  and  sincerity  you 
re-echoed  the  deep  feelings  of  a  gracious  Queen, 
when  at  the  opening  and  close  of  each  session 
she  expressed  her  warmest  sympathy  with  the 
sufferings  of  her  people,  her  warmest  admira- 
tion of  their  heroic  fortitude.  These  bad  times 
may  recur.  The  years  of  plenteousness  may 
have  ended,  and  the  years  of  dearth  may  come, 
and  again  you  may  have  to  offer  the  unavailing 
expressions  of  sympathy,  and  the  urgent  exhort- 
ations to  patient  resignation — wUl  it  then  be  no 
satisfaction  to  yon  to  reflect  that  by  your  own 
act  you  have  been  relieved  from  the  grievous 
responsibility  of  regulating  the  supply  of  food  ? 
Will  you  not  then  cherish  with  delight  the  re- 
flection that  in  this  present  hour  of  comparative 
prosperity,  yielding  to  no  clamor,  impelled  by 
no  fear,  save  that  provident  fear  which  is  the 
mother  of  safety,  you  have  anticipated  the  evil 
day,  and  long  before  its  advent  had  trampled 
on  every  impediment  to  the  free  circulation  of 
the  Creator's  bounty  ?  And  when  you  are  again 
addressing  your  fellow-subjects,  and  encouraging 
them  to  bear  without  repining  the  dispensations 
of  Providence,  may  God  grant  that,  by  your  de- 
cision this  night,  you  may  have  laid  in  store  for 
yourselves  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  such 
calamities  are  in  truth  the  dispensations  of  Prov- 
idence, and  that  they  have  not  been  caused, 
have  not  been  aggravated,  by  laws  of  man,  re- 
stricting, in  the  hour  of  scarcity  and  deepest 
need,  the  supply  of  food! 

"You  have  a  right,  I  admit,  to  taunt  me  with 
inconsistency  in  my  opinions  on  this 
Concluded,  subject;  but  when  you  say  that  by 
my  adoption  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade  I  have  acted  in  contradiction  to  those 
principles  which  I  have  alwaj's  avowed  during 
my  whole  life,  I  positively  deny  the  charge.  I 
foresaw  the  consequences  which  would  result 
from  the  measures  which  I  have  felt  it  my  duty 
to  propose.  We  have  not  formed  our  opinion 
merely  on  local  information.  We  were  charged 
with  the  heavy  responsibility  of  taking  measures 
against  a  great  calamity  in  Ireland ;  before  we 
brought  our  remedies  forward,  we  had  taken 
every  measure  to  obtain  correct  information  on 
the  state  of  that  countiy.  Whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  these  discussions,  I  feel  severely 
the  loss  of  the  confidence  of  those  from  most  of 
whom  I  have  hitherto  experienced  a  generous 
support.  So  far  from  expecting  them  to  adopt 
my  opinions,  I  perfectly  recognize  the  sincerity 


Avith  Avhich  they  adhere  to  their  own.  I  honor 
their  motives ;  but  I  claim  for  myself  the  right 
to  give  that  advice  to  my  Sovereign  which  I 
conscientiously  believe  to  be  conducive  to  the 
general  well-being.  I  wish  to  convince  the 
people  that  the  greatest  object  which  this  or 
any  other  Government  can  have  is  to  elevate 
the  social  condition  of  those  with  whom  we  are 
brought  in  to  no  direct  relations  by  the  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise.  I  wish  to  show  them 
that  our  object  has  been  to  apportion  taxation, 
so  that  we  shall  relieve  industry  and  labor  from 
any  undue  burden,  and  transfer  it,  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  public  good,  to  those  who 
are  better  able  to  bear  it.  I  look  to  the  present 
peace  of  this  country,  to  the  absence  of  all  dis- 
turbance, to  the  non-existence  of  any  commit- 
ment for  a  seditious  offense ;  I  look  to  the  calm 
which  exists  in  the  public  mind ;  I  look  to  the 
absence  of  all  disaffection ;  I  look  to  the  in- 
creased and  growing  public  confidence,  on  ac- 
count of  the  course  you  have  taken  in  relieving 
trade  from  restrictions,  and  industry  from  un- 
just burdens  ;  and  where  there  was  disaffection 
I  see  contentment,  where  there  was  turbulence 
I  see  peace ;  where  there  was  disloyalty  I  see 
loyalty.  I  see  a  disposition  to  confide  in  you, 
and  not  to  agitate  questions  that  are  at  the 
foundation   of  your   institutions.      Taught  by 

this   experience,  I  feel  I  have  only  ,  „    ,  „  , 
,  1    ,.     i.  o  •  1    '  Pari.  Deb. 

done  my  duty  to  my  Sovereign  and  j^xxUi.  256 
my  country  in  submitting  the  meas-  263,  282— 
ures   I   have   now   brought   foward  lx.^xvi.  705; 
to    the     consideration     of    Parlia-  ^^^^  33^30 
nient.'" 

No  words  can  describe  adequately  the  sensa- 
tion which  this  speech  produced  in         „. 
the  country.     The  immediate  reduc-  Reception 
tion  of  the  duty  on  wheat  from  16s.  ofthemeas- 
a  quarter  to4.s.,  and  its  entire  aboli-  urein  the 
tion  at  the  end  of  three  years,  were  ^' 

changes  so  prodigious  that  they  outstripped  the 
hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  of  the  Free-traders, 
and  excited  a  profound  feeling  of  indignation 
among  all  the  adherents  of  the  agricultural  inter- 
est. The  impression  upon  the  latter  class  was  the 
stronger  that  the  alarm  consequent  upon  the  po- 
tato rot,  which  had  been  very  great  in  the  pre- 
ceding November,  had  sensibly  declined  in  the 
following  month,  and  accordingly  wheat,  which 
had  been  60s.  in  the  former  period,  had  fallen 
in  the  beginning  of  January  to  55s.  a  quarter. 
It  had  been  discovered  upon  farther  informa- 
tion, that  the  disease,  though  as  bad  as  possible 
in  some  jjarts  of  the  country,  was  as  yet  at  least 
by  no  means  universal,  and  that  the  apprehen- 
sions entertained  of  a  great  deficiency  of  sub- 
sistence for  the  body  of  the  people  had  been 
much  exaggerated.  But  above  all,  it  was  ask- 
ed, "AVhy  legislate  permanently  for  a  teanpo- 
rary  evil  ?  Grant  that  the  potato  rot  is  as  uni- 
versal and  serious  as  the  strongest  Free-traders 
allege,  that  may  afford  a  good  reason  for  throw- 
ing open  the  ports  at  once,  by  Order  in  Coun- 
cil, and  keeping  them  open  as  long  as  the  ca- 
lamity lasts ;  but  is  it  any  reason  for  entirely 
altering  the  policy  of  the  country,  and  perma- 
nently ado))ting  free  trade  in  lieu  of  the  protec- 
tion under  the  shelter  of  which  it  has  hitherto 
risen  to  greatness?"  The  Free-traders,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  in  ecstasies,  and  regarding 
with  reason  the  battle  as  already  gained,  would 
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not  condescend  to  notice  the  arguments  of  their 
adversaries,  but  contented  themselves  with  sim- 
ply vilifying  and  abusing  them.  These  angry 
feelings  on  the  one  side,  and  exulting  on  the 
other,  exhaled  during  the  debate  which  ensued 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  lasted  for 
TWELVE  successive  nights,  and  gave 
jg^^"^jg*^'  rise  to  more  acrimonious  expres- 
128 ;'  Mart,  sions  on  both  sides,  but  especially 
ii.  684 ;  the  Protectionist,  than  had  ever  been 

Doubleday,    ^iQavd  within  the  walls   of  Parlia- 

11.  4ly,  4ol. 

ment.  ^ 

"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "the  right  honor- 
57  able  gentleman  has  supported  a  dif- 

Mr.  Disra-  ferent  policy  for  a  number  of  years, 
eli's  caustic  "Well  do  we  remember,  on  this  side 
remaiks.  ^j-  ^j^^  house,  perhaps  not  without  a 
blush,  the  efforts  we  made  to  raise  him  to  that 
bench  where  he  now  sits.  Who  docs  not  re- 
member 'the  sacred  cause  of  Protection' — the 
cause  for  which  sovereigns  were  thwarted.  Par- 
liaments dissolved,  and  a  nation  deceived — de- 
lightful, indeed,  to  have  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  entering  into  all  the  details  of  what 
passed  when  he  called  upon  his  Sovereign ! 
Would  his  Sovereign  have  called  on  him  if  he 
had  not  in  1841  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
gentlemen  of  England  ?  That  well-known  po- 
sition he  took — a  position  to  be  preferred  to  the 
confidence  even  of  sovereigns  and  courts.  I 
say  it  without  a  hope  of  a  party  triumph,  for  I 
believe  I  belong  to  a  party  that  can  triumph  no 
more — for  we  have  nothing  left  for  us  but  the 
constituencies  wc  have  not  betrayed.  I  do  say 
my  conception  of  a  great  statesman  is  that  of 
one  who  represents  a  great  idea,  an  idea  that 
leads  him  to  power,  an  idea  with  which  he  has 
identified  himself,  an  idea  which  he  is  to  devel- 
op— which  he  can  and  does  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  the  nation.  That  is  my  idea  of  a  great 
statesman.  I  care  not  whether  he  be  a  manu- 
facturer or  a  manufacturer's  son — the  position 
is  still  grand,  I  may  say  heroic.  But  a  man 
who  never  originates  an  idea,  a  mere  watcher 
of  the  atmosphere — a  man  who,  as  lie  says  him- 
self, takes  his  observations,  and  when  he  finds 
the  wind  veers  toward  a  certain  quarter,  trims 
to  suit  it — such  a  person  may  be  a  powerful 
minister,  but  he  can  never  be  a  great  states- 
man. 

"There  is  a  difficulty  in  finding  a  parallel 
in  any  part  of  history  to  the  position 
Concluded.  ^^  ^^^^  ^"'s^^*  honorable  gentleman. 
The  only  parallel  I  can  find  is  an  in- 
cident in  the  late  war  in  the  Levant,  which  was 
terminated  by  the  policy  of  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite (Palmerston).  I  remember  when  that 
great  struggle  was  taking  place,  when  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Turkish  empire  was  at  stake,  the 
late  Sultan,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  re- 
sources, was  determined  to  fit  out  an  immense 
fleet  to  maintain  his  empire.  A  vast  arma- 
ment was  accordingly  collected.  It  consisted 
of  many  of  the  finest  ships  that  ever  were  built. 
The  crews  were  picked  men,  the  officers  were 
the  ablest  that  could  be  found,  and  both  officers 
and  men  were  rewarded  before  they  fought. 
Never  did  an  armament  similarly  appointed 
leave  the  Dardanelles  since  the  days  of  Solyman 
the  Magnificent.  The  Sultan  personally  wit- 
nessed the  departure  of  the  fleet,  and  all  the 
muftis  prayed  for  the  success  of  the  expedition, 


as  all  the  muftis  here  prayed  for  the  success  of 
the  late  general  election.  Away  went  the  fleet ; 
but  what  was  the  Sultan's  consternation  when 
the  Lord  High  Admiral  steered  at  o)Ke  into 
the  enemy's  port !  The  Lord  High  Admiral 
was  called  a  traitor,  but  he  had  the  talent  of 
vindicating  himself.  "True,"  he  said,  "I  did 
place  myself  at  the  head  of  this  valiant  armada ; 
true  it  is  that  my  sovereign  embraced  me ;  true 
all  the  muftis  prayed  for  my  success  ;  but  1  have 
an  objection  to  war ;  I  see  no  reason  fur  ])ro- 
longing  the  struggle,  and  the  only  reason  I  had 
for  accepting  the  command  of  the  fleet  was  that 
I  might  terminate  the  contest  by  betraying  my 
master  !  And  yet  such  was  theplausibility  and 
adroitness  of  this  Lord  High  Admiral,  that  he 
is  at  this  moment  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
tmder  the  new  regime."  (Sir  C.  Napier — "I 
thought  he  was  dead.")  "  The  gallant  commo- 
dore says  he  is  dead ;  dead  he  may 
be,  but  at  any  rate  he  was  not  shot  !  ''"!.':  ^m' 

„     '  ,,  ''  IXXXlll.  ZO',1. 

tor  treason.   ' 

These  violent  speeches  are  too  characteristic 
of  the  ulcerated  state  of  feeling  in  the  53 
coxmtry,  then  exasperated  beyond  all  Arguments 
precedent,  to  be  omitted  in  general  against  the 
history;  but  they  have  no  bearing  ^  " 
upon  the  general  question,  which  was,  whether 
the  proposed  change  was  in  itself  necessary  and 
expedient,  not  whether  Sir  R.  Peel  did  right  or 
wrong  in  proposing  it.  The  general  question, 
however,  did  not  want  able  advocates  on  the 
Protectionist  side.  It  was  argued  by  Lord 
Stanley,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck :  "From  the  earliest  times — so  far  back 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. — the  Legislature  has 
recognized  the  principle  of  jirotecting  native  in- 
dustry, as  a  reason  for  regulating  the  importa- 
tion of  corn ;  and  it  has  continued  to  be  the 
rule  of  our  Legislature,  down  to  the  present  pe- 
riod, to  give  encouragement  to  the  cultivators 
of  its  own  soil,  in  order  to  secure  the  independ- 
ence of  this  country  as  regards  foreign  nations 
forever.  This  has  not  only  been  our  own  poli- 
cy, but  at  the  very  moment  when  we  are  ven- 
turing upon  the  bold  experiment  of  leaving  the 
supply  of  the  nation's  food  to  chance,  every  oth- 
er country  in  the  world  of  any  eminence  is 
maintaining  a  protective  policy.  Sir  R.  Peel 
could  not  have  failed  to  foresee  the  shock  to 
confidence  in  public  men  of  all  parties  which 
such  a  change  as  he  has  introduced  must  inevi- 
tably produce  ;  but  he  has  entirely  overruled 
the  emergency  and  position  in  which  he  -was 
placed  ;  he  has  confounded  the  brawling  torrent 
of  agitation  with  the  deep,  still  current  of  public 
opinion. 

"The  grounds  assigned  for  the  measure  is 
the  famine  in  Ireland,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  changes  on  the  tariff";  but  cony^,ugj 
these  reasons  are  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  If  this  bill  relieved  the  famine  in 
Ireland,  it  can  only  be  by  bringing  down  the 
price  of  corn  to  the  means  of  the  starving  ]iopu- 
lation  of  Ireland.  You  must  distinguish  be- 
tween famine  and  great  local  scarcity.  We 
were  threatened  with  the  latter,  but  not  with 
the  first,  in  the  expected  reduction  of  jirices. 
When  the  question  came  before  the  Cabinet,  I 
(Lord  Stanley)  yielded  my  own  opinion,  and 
consented  to  a  suspe7isio7>,  but  a  suspension  only, 
of  the  Corn-Law.     This  Avas  all  that  the  case 
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reqiiired  ;  for  the  prices  showed  that  there  was 
no  general  want  of  food  in  the  country ;  and  I 
could  see  no  reason  for  altering  a  general  sys- 
tem for  a  partial  failure ;  but  I  stood  alone.  It 
is  a  total  mistake  to  say  that  the  sliding-scale 
has  produced  gi-eat  fluctuation  of  prices;  the 
fact  is,  that  it  has  done  more  than  any  other 
legislative  measure  to  prevent  that  fluctuation. 
Never  were  the  changes  of  price  so  violent  and 
frequent  as  before  that  scale  was  introduced; 
they  then  varied  from  50s.  to  120s.  a  quarter; 
whereas  since  that  time  the  fluctuation  has  been 
from  39s.  to  80s.,  and  generally  from  40s.  to 
56s.  In  articles  of  subsistence  to  which  the 
sliding-scale  has  not  been  aj^plied — as  potatoes 
and  cotton — the  fluctuation  of  prices  has  still 
been  enormous.  The  present  Corn -Law  has 
kept  us  independent  of  foreign  nations,  and  pre- 
served an  unprecedented  steadiness  in  the  price 
of  grain ;  and  no  man  can  assert  that  these  ad- 
vantages have  been  purchased  by  the  sacrifice 
of  any  interest.  On  the  contrary,  the  constant 
complaint  of  the  agriculturists  during  its  contin- 
uance has  been,  that  the  prices  of  their  produce, 
with  the  exception  of  very  bad  seasons,  have 
been  ruinously  low. 

"If  the  Corn-Laws  are  repealed,  the  price 
of  corn  will  fall  greatly;  we  shall 
Continued  ^^"^'^  ^^  inundation  of  foreign  wheat 
at  40s.  a  quarter.  In  what  way  is 
this  reduction,  supposing  prices  are  forced  down 
to  that  level,  to  benefit  any  class  in  this  country? 
Tha  foreign  grower,  indeed,  will  be  immensely 
benefited ;  he  will  be  furnished  with  profits 
which  will  ere  long  enable  him  to  extend  his 
production,  and  encroach  yet  more  largely  on 
the  English  fields;  but  in  what  state  will  the 
English  agriculturist  be,  if,  by  the  operation  of 
that  law,  prices  are  permanently  forced  down 
to  40s.  or  42s.  a  quarter?  Will  the  manufac- 
tuuer  be  benefited  by,  the  change  ?  He  can  be 
so  only  by  a  reduction  of  wages,  and  if  that 
takes  i^lace,  where  is  the  good  that  is  to  accrue 
to  the  working  classes  ?  Supposing  wages  to 
be  reduced,  and  the  cost  of  production  of  man- 
ufactures to  be  thereby  lessened,  and  the  mark- 
et for  them  extended,  so  far  from  being  a 
gainer,  he  will  be  a  loser  by  the  change ;  the 
British  manufacturer  will  be  a  loser.  Every 
acre  brought  into  cultivation  on  the  Vistula  or 
the  Danube  wiU  th?-ow  mi  acre  out  of  cultivation 
on  the  Thames  or  the  Severn ;  and  what  will 
he  gain  if  he  destroys  the  bread,  and  thereby 
ruins  the  market,  of  the  cultivators  who  con- 
sume five  pounds  a  head  of  his  produce,  and 
"calls  into  existence"  an  equal  number  of  those 
who  consume  fivepence  a  head  ? 

"It  is  altogether  a  delusion  to  say  that  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and  the  United  States 
do  not  take  our  manufactures  because 
we  do  not  take  their  corn.  They  do 
not  take  our  manufactures  because  they  wish 
to  establish  such  fabrics  among  themselves,  and 
in  the  mean  time  desire  to  raise  a  revenue  by 
means  of  import  duties.  These  motives  ^vill 
still  continue,  although  we  admit  their  grain 
duty  free.  Rely  upon  it,  that  change  will  make 
no  difference  in  their  consumption  of  our  man- 
ufactures. It  is  in  our  own  colonies  that  we 
must  look  for  the  only  durable  and  growing 
market  for  our  fabrics,  which  will  soon  come  to 
overtop   all  other   markets  put  together;   but 
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this  measure,  so  far  from  encouraging  these  dis- 
tant oflshoots  of  our  empire,  goes  directly  and 
obviously  to  injm-e  them.  It  deprives  them  of 
all  the  advantages  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed 
as  British  subjects,  by  letting  in  all  nations  to 
compete  with  the  produce  of  their  industry. 
Destroy  the  principle  of  protection,  and  you  de- 
stroy the  whole  basis  on  which  our  colonial  sys- 
tem rests,  which  is,  that  the  colonies  are  to  be 
in  a  more  favorable  situation  than  foreign  na- 
tions. You  sever  the  strongest  bond — that  of 
mutual  self-interest — which  unites  them  to  the 
mother  country.  It  is  an  easy  step  for  those 
who  have  been  taught  commercial  independence 
to  apply  it  also  to  political  relationship. 

"The  pi-inciple  of  free  trade  can  never  be 
adopted  in  what  has  been  emphatic- 
ally called  a  Protection  Parliament,  continued, 
without  a  loss  of  character  to  public 
men.  The  alleged  change  of  circumstances 
during  the  last  three  years  furnishes  no  reason 
for  abandoning  the  settled  policy  of  two  centu- 
ries, far  less  for  the  Premier's  deserting  the 
jn-inciple  he  has  strenuously  maintained  during 
the  last  thirty  j-ears.  The  doctrine  of  free 
trade  is  an  absolute  delusion :  prolific  of  evil, 
it  can  be  productive  of  no  good  to  any  party. 
It  is  simply,  under  existing  circumstances,  a 
preference  given  to  foreign  over  native  industiy ; 
and  is  that  the  way  to  benefit  a  nation  ?  Even 
the  manufacturing  classes,  to  whom  such  strong 
appeals  are  made,  will  not  in  the  end  benefit 
by  it.  If  the  price  of  provisions  permanently 
falls,  their  wages  will  fall  with  them,  and  what 
the  better  will  they  be  when  wheat  is  at  45s.  in- 
stead of  75s.,  if  their  wages  are  loci,  a  day  in- 
stead of  2s.  ?  Will  our  shop-keepers  be  benefit- 
ed if  ten  or  fifteen  millions  are  cut  off  from  the 
rent  of  land  that  is  the  income  of  their  best  pur- 
chasers ;  or  our  manufacturers,  if  our  rural  la- 
borers, who  now  form  so  large  a  part  of  the 
home  market,  are  disabled  from  continuing 
their  purchases  of  their  produce,  and  the  Brit- 
ish merchants  are  sent  to  the  serfs  of  Poland  or 
the  Ukraine  to  supply  their  place  ? 

"  The  Irish  famine,  of  which  so  much  is  said, 
is  a  mere  pretense,  got  up  for  party 
purposes.  There  is  not  even  a  scar-  concluded 
city  in  the  land.  Prices  prove  this : 
wheat  is  at  55s.  a  quarter;  oats  at  2Gs.  :  are 
these  famine  prices?  Wliy,  in  1841,  wheat  was 
at  80s.,  and  yet  no  one  said  there  was  a  famine. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  crop,  on  the  whole,  is  fully 
an  average  one.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has 
admitted  that  there  is  no  scarcity  of  food  in  Ire- 
land, and  Lord  Cloncm'ry  has  added,  that  there 
is  enough  of  oats  in  it  to  feed  the  whole  people. 
There  is  in  many  places  great  distress  among 
the  peasantry,  but  that  is  not  because  they  can 
not  get  food  to  buy,  but  can  not  get  money  to 
buy  it  with.  Is  it  a  remedy  for  this  woeful 
state  of  things  to  admit  the  competition  of  for- 
eign hands  to  flood  the  already  overstocked 
Irish  labor-market?  The  potato  disease  was 
in  some  places  very  formidable,  but  it  was  so 
only  in  a  few  districts.  In  Roscommon  it  was 
unknown ;  in  Tipperary  and  Queen's  County, 
very  partial.  The  alarm  spread  by  the  Govern- 
ment Commissioners  has  been  the  main  cause 
of  the  panic  which  has  been  diffused,  and  even 
of  the  losses  which  have  been  sustained;  for 
they,  by  spreading  evil  reports,  induced  the 
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people  in  many  places  to  raise  their  potatoes 
before  they  were  ripe,  and  thus  caused  them  to 
rot.  But  suppose  the  immediate  danger  from 
the  potato  rot  to  be  as  great  as  the  most  devo- 
ted adherents  of  Government  represent,  is  that 
any  reason  for  altering  the  entire  system  and 
policy  of  the  State  on  account  of  a  transitorij 
evil,  how  serious  soever  ?  If  scarcity  is  appre- 
hended, by  all  means  repeal  all  import  duties 
I  Pari.  Deb.  SO  long  as  it  continues ;  but  it  was 
Ixxxvi.  721  reserved  for  the  Right  Honorable 
349^1Sxiii  ^^''^'^st  ^'^  provide  a  remedy  for  a 
263;  Ann.^ ''  dreaded  smrcity  in  184G  hy  enacting 
Reg.  ISiO,  the  repeal  of  all  import  duties  in 
<58..81-  1849.'" 

As  the  interesting  debate,  of  which  the  above 
65.  is  only  a  faint  outline,  continued  in 
Result  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  public 
the  debate,  interest  went  on  continually  increas- 
ing, until  at  length  it  reached  an  unbearable 
point  of  excitement.  This  arose,  not  from  any 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  or  wishes  of  Ministers, 
which  had  been  unequivocally  evinced  both  in 
the  Royal  Speech  and  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, but  from  uncertainty  as  to  the  issue  with 
a  Parliament  avowedly  elected  under  Protection 
influences,  and  to  withstand  the  first  advances 
of  free  trade.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  sur- 
prise of  the  nation,  unbounded  the  triumph  of 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  when  the  division 
took  place  at  twenty  minutes  before  three  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th  February,  and  there 
appeared  a  majority  of  97  for  Ministers,  in  a 
veiy  full  house,  the  numbers  being  337  to  240. 
The  bill  was  finally  carried  on  the  third  read- 
ing, on  the  morning  of  the  IGth  May,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  98.  Hoping  to  conciliate  the  all-pow- 
erful Prime  ]\Iinister,  who  had  expressed  him- 
self as  willing  to  make  theirs  an  exceptional 
case,  the  whole  West  India  interest  voted  with 
him  in  the  majority  on  this  occasion.  They 
met  their  deserts  and  a  just  retribution  at  the 
hands  of  his  successors  within  tAvo  months  aft- 
erward. The  shipping  interest  did  the  same; 
one  and  all  of  them  voted  with  Ministers. 
They  did  so,  partly  in  the  idea  that  a  large  in- 
crease of  foreign  importation  would  give  great 
employment  to  the  British  commercial  navy, 
and  partly  from  the  idea  that  the  navigation 
laws  were  so  essential  to  our  national  independ- 
ence that  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  of 
their  being  touched.  "Ita  dum  sin- 
guli  pugnant  universi  vincuntur."- 
Within  three  years  they  too  were  swept  away. 
In  the  Lords  the  result  was  still  more  remarka- 
ble, for  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  47,  and  the  bill  passed  finally  on  the 
22d  June.  Considering  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  peers  were  dependent  on  landed  estates, 
and  that  the  effect  of  the  bill  in  lowering  prices 
was  distinctly  understood,  this  division  must  be 
considered  as  veiy  remarkable,  for  beyond  all 
doubt  the  greater  part  of  their  lordships  thought 
3  P  1  D  b  ^^"^  diff'erently  from  what  they  vot- 
Ixxxiv.  849-  ^^-^  It  indicates  how  great  was  the 
ixxvi.  721 ;  pressure  which  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
io^r^'a  League  had  come  to  exercise  ripon 
Reg.  1846  '  ^^^  public  mind,  how  powerful  was 
6S,  98 ;  Dis-  the  influence  which  the  Govern- 
raeli'a  Life  ment  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
of  Bentinck,  possessed  in  that  assembly,  and  what 
good  use  the  Whigs,  since  their  ac- 
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cession  to  power,  had  made  of  their  time  in 
neutralizing  the  hostile  majority  in  the  Upper 
House  by  a  copious  creation  of  Peers. 

The  arguments  adduced  on  either  side  in  the 
House  of  Peers  were  substantially  • 
the  same  as  those  adduced  in  the  Du^e  of 
Commpns,  and  need  not  be  again  Welling- 
repeated.  But  there  is  one  short  ton's  speech 
and  characteristic  speech,  which,  as  °° '  ° 
coming  from  so  great  a  man,  and  eminently  de- 
scriptive of  a  leading  feature  in  his  mind,  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  noticed.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  said :  "I  address  you  under  the 
disadvantage  of  appearing  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  to  press  this  measure,  in  opposition  to 
the  views  of  many  of  those  with  whom  I  have 
long  acted  in  public  life,  with  whom  I  have 
lived  in  habits  of  close  intimacy  and  friendship, 
and  whose  good  opinion  it  has  always  aflbrded 
me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  obtain,  and  in- 
deed which  I  have  enjoyed  in  the  highest  de- 
gi'ee.  I  have  already  explained  to  you  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  I  became  a  party  to 
this  measure.  In  November  last,  after  the 
Cabinet  to  which  I  belonged  had  resigned,  I 
considered  it  my  boundcn  duty  to  my  Sovereign 
not  to  withhold  my  assistance  from  her  Govern- 
ment, and  I  resumed  my  seat  at  her  Majesty's 
council,  and  gave  my  assistance  to  my  right 
honorable  friend,  the  First  Lord  of  the  'Treasu- 
ry, because  I  knew  at  that  time  that  he  would 
propose  a  measm'c  of  this  description — nay,  this 
very  measure.  It  was  this  very  measure  which 
he  proposed  to  the  Cabinet  early  in  that  month. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me,  my  lords,  to  say 
more  on  that  subject ;  and  though  some  of  your 
lordships  may  entertain  a  prejudice  against  me 
for  the  course  which  I  am  pursuing,  I  can  just- 
ify it  before  your  lordships,  by  telling  you  that 
I  was  bound  to  take  it,  and  that  if  the  same 
circumstances  occurred  to-morrow  I  would  take 
it  again.  I  was  bound  to  my  Sov-  j  . 
ereign  and  to  my  country  by  consid-  is46  92  • 
erations  of  gratitude,  of  which  I  Pari.  Deb. 
need  not  say  more  than  to  allude  to  q^5^^"" 
them  on  this  occasi(5n.'" 

This  frank  and  manly  declaration,  coming 
from  the  old  soldier  who  had  gi-own  g^ 
gray  in  the  service  of  his  sovereign  Cause  of 
and  countrv,  drew  forth  loud  cheers  this  incon- 
from  all  parts  of  the  House.  It  is  "^'ency. 
highly  characteristic  of  the  ruling  principle  of 
the  Duke's  mind,  which  had  appeared  in  exact- 
ly the  same  way  in  the  crisis  on  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, and  in  that  on  Reform.  On  both  of 
these  occasions  he  accepted  a  seat  in  a  Cabinet, 
and  on  this  last  the  lead  in  forming  a  Cabinet, 
which  was  to  bring  in  a  measure  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  his  previous  and  often-expressed  opin- 
ions. It  would  be  uncharitable  to  conclude 
from  thence  that  the  Duke  had  no  settled  opin- 
ions on  political  subjects,  and  embraced  such 
merely  as  suited  the  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
ment. His  whole  life  belies  such  a  supposition ; 
no  man  had  more  fixed  and  decided  convictions. 
The  truth  rather  was,  that  his  habits  of  military 
obedience  had  rendered  one  principle  in  his 
breast  paramount  to  all  others,  and  that  was 
duty  to  his  sovereign  and  country  in  moments 
of  danger.  This  duty  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
discharge,  even  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  con- 
sistency.    If  there  is  much  to  admire  in  this 
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noble  feelinfi,  which  certainly  is  that  which 
should  ever  animate  a  soldiei-'s  breast,  there  is 
much  to  dread  in  it  when  it  becomes  the  fjuide 
of  a  statesman' s  career.  And  this  only  affords 
another  illustration  of  the  truth  of  a  remark, 
which  all  ages  have  made,  that  the  duties  of 
civil  and  military  life  are  often  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  can  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  blended  without  imminent  danp;er  to  both. 
The  first  duty  of  the  soldier  is  obe- 

1  Doiible-  (ijg^gg  —  tjje  flrst  of  the  statesman, 
day,  u.  4ol.    ,,.,., 

deliberation.' 

Amidst   the   multiplied   and   protracted  de- 
gg  bates  which  took  place  on  this  all- 

The  Budget  important  subject  in  this  session  of 
for  ^S46.  Parliament,  the  Budget  was  well- 
^^  ■  nigh  forgotten;  yet  it  presented 
some  features  of  interest  and  importance,  which 
foreshadowed  the  perilous  course  on  which  the 
Premier  had  advanced  in  repealing  or  reducing 
so  many  of  the  indirect  taxes.  It  came  on 
upon  the  29th  May;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  with  reason  congratulated  the  coun- 
try on  the  flattering  condition  of  tlie  finances, 
which  he  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  free  trade, 
without  any  reference  to  the  railway  expendi- 
ture. Sir  R.  Peel  had  calculated  the  revenue 
for  the  year  at  £-10,762,000;  but  the  actual  re- 
ceipts were  £51,200,000.  The  expenditure  was 
£49,400,107,  leaving  an  apparent  surplus  of 
£2,609,177.  Of  this,  liowever,  £750,000  was 
the  payment  from  China,  which  could  only  be 
reckoned  on  for  one  year  more.  For  the  en- 
suing year  he  calculated  on  a  revenue  of 
£51,650,000;  but,  owing  to  an  increase  of 
£140,000  for  the  army,  £600,000  for  the  navy, 
and  £401,000  for  the  ordnance,  which  had  be- 
come absolutely  indispensable  to  restore  these 
services  to  any  thing  like  a  state  of  efficiency, 
the  surplus  would  be  only  £776,000,  of  which 
no  less  than  £700,000  would  again  be  money 
from  China.  It  afforded  a  melancholy  jiroof 
of  the  chasm  M'hich  the  large  reduction  of  the 
indirect  duties  had  made  in  the  revenue,  that 

2  Bud-'et  *^^  ^"^y  surplus  in  the  ensuing  year, 
May  29,  '  which  even  the  sanguine  mind  of  the 
1843;  Ann.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could 
n/"l''o- '  foresee,  was  derived,  after  two  years 
Pari.  Deb.  of  unparalleled  prosperity,  from  the 
ixxxvi.  accidental  and  transitory  source  of 
1430, 143S.    Chinese  payments.*^ 

It  Avas  foreseen,  and  scarcely  disguised  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  repeal 

^  ^  ^'^■.  of  the  Corn-Laws,  from  the  extreme 
Deterraina-       .   ,  „  ^,  ,  .  -,  •  ^     ■,      ■, 

tionofthe  Violence  ot  the  schism  which  had 
Protection-  taken  place  in  the  Ministerial  ma- 
^.''^p°p'"'Y  Joi'ity,  and  the  words  never  to  be 
from'power.  forgiven  which  had  passed  between 
the  Ministers  and  their  opponents, 
that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  Ad- 

*  ACTUAI.  EXPESMTTJEE  OP   1845,    AND   ESTIMATED   EX- 
rENDITUEE   OF    1S43. 


ministration  was  to  be  overturned.  Such  was 
the  exasperation  of  the  Protectionist  leaders  on 
the  Ministerial  benches,  that  it  was  known  they 
would  gladly  coalesce  with  their  opponents  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house  to  eject  a  gov- 
ernment which,  as  they  thought,  had  betrayed 
the  party  that  had  placed  it  in  power.  Yet  so 
utterly  at  variance  were  the  views  of  the  ultra- 
Tories  and  the  Radicals  on  all  other  subjects 
but  their  common  animosity  to  the  Premier, 
that  it  was  not  likely  they  would  soon  find  a 
subject  on  which  they  could  unite  without  such 
a  flagrant  dereliction  of  principle  as  might  dis- 
credit and  compromise  both  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation.  Chance,  however,  was  more  favorable 
to  them  than  parliamentary  skill  could  have 
been.  A  bill  was  actually  before  Parliament, 
which,  it  was  thought,  presented,  most  oppor- 
tunely, the  much-wished-for  opportu-  i  Doub.  ii. 
nity  of  uniting.  This  was  the  Life-  433 ;  Mart. 
Preservation  Bill  for  Ireland.  '  "•  **®^'  '^^^^ 
Ever  since  the  decline  of  O'Connell's  influ- 
ence, by  whose  powerful  voice  its  .j-q 
troubled  waters  had  so  often  been  increased 
stayed,  and  the  downfall  of  the  tem-  agrarian 

perance  movement,  the  state  of  Ire-  ?"',^t°^*^^  '"^ 
1       1    1      1    1  T         11      Ireland, 

land  had   become    more    disturbed; 

and  in  the  latter  months  of  1845  and  first  of 
1846  it  had  risen  to  such  a  pitch  of  outrage 
that  some  remedial  measure  had  become  indis- 
pensable. This  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  dreadful  state  of  destitution  of  food,  to- 
ward whicli  the  wretched  peasantr}'-  were  rapid- 
ly approacliing.  When  ejectment  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent  from  his  little  possession  was  little 
short  of  a  sentence  of  death  by  slow  process  pro- 
nounced upon  a  man  and  his  whole  family, 
men  placed  in  a  position  so  dreadful  almost 
unavoidably  acted  upon  the  principle  of  self- 
preservation,  and  endeavored,  by  violence  and 
intimidation,  to  avoid  such  disaster.  To  en- 
deavor to  check  such  outrages  was  the  first  duty 
of  Government ;  to  remove  their  cause  was  the 
second.  Early  in  the  session,  accordingly,  Sir 
R.  Peel  introduced  a  measure  by  Lord  ^^^  p. 
St.  Germains  into  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  the  facts  stated  in  support*  of  it  were  of  so 


Interest  of  debt 

Charges  on  consolidated  fund. 

Army 

Navy 

Ordnance 


Miscellaneous  .. .. 
Total. 


£28,20;  1,110.1 
2,400,000 
6,715,000 
6,943,000 
2,142,000 
3,116,000 


£4' >,  3 1 0,000 


Estimated 
Expenditure. 


£2S,  100,000 
2,500,000 
6,69T,000 
7,521,000 
2,54,3,000 
3,435,000 


.£50,878,000 


—Ann.  Reg.,  1816,  p.  120,  121. 


*    CbIME   AND  OtJTEAGES   IN   IeKLAND. 

1844.  1845. 

Homicides... > 144  136 

Firing  at  persons 104  138 

Serious  assaults ,     504  544 

Assaults,  common 243  251 

Robberies  of  arms 159  551 

Administering  illegal  oaths. .. .       53  23 

Threatening  letters 663  1P44 

Houses  attacked 254  433 

Firing  into  houses 7T  133 

Agrarian  outrages 1495  3462 

Offenses,  violent— total 3102  52SI 

The  great  majority  of  these  offenses  were  committed 
upon  the  peasantry  or  factors,  the  persons  and  dwellings 
of  the  gentlemen  having  been  comparatively  untouched. 
— Lord  St.  Germains's  Speech.,  24th  Feb.  1S46;  Ann. 
Beg..  1846,  p.  124.  And  of  the  savage,  unrelenting  cru- 
elty with  which  they  were  attended  an  instance  is  given 
in  Sir  R.  PeeVs  Memoirs:  "A  man  and  his  wife  of  the 
name  of  Juthill,  residing  between  Drumonod  and  Molill, 
were,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  visited  by  a  party 
of  six  men  armed  with  guns  and  bayonets  ;  and  having 
beaten  the  husband  till  he  was  senseless,  they  stripped 
his  wife  and  put  Iter  on  her  back  over  some  fire  which  they 
1-aked  out  of  the  fire-jilace  for  the  2Jurpose.  This  was  for 
an  agrarian  cause;  and  so  intimidated  are  the  sufferers, 
that  although  it  is  supposed  they  know  perfectly  well 
the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage,  they  refrain  from  givinrt 
evidence."  —  Sir  Charles  O'Donneil's  Memoir,  June  15, 
1846;  Peers  Memoirs,  ii.  303.     With  truth  did  the  Duke 
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appalling  a  kin:I  as  caused  the  bill  to  pass  the 
Lords  with  scarcely  any  opposition.  It  era- 
powered  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  proclaim  any 
county  or  barony  in  whicii  nnn-der  or  attempt  to 
murder  had  been  committed,  as  falling  under 
the  restrictions  of  the  Act.  By  this  Act  all 
persons  within  the  proclaimed  district  were  for- 
bidden, under  pain  of  the  penalties  of  misde- 
meanor, to  leave  their  houses  between  sunrise 
and  sunset,  and  the  Government  Avas  author- 
ized to  station  an  additional  constabulary  force 
at  the  expense  of  the  disturbed  district.  The 
bill  also  authorized  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to 
award  a  reasonable  compensation  to  the  family 
or  representatives  of  a  murdered  person.  It 
was  stated  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  outrages 
were  directed  against  individuals  on  account  of 
private  vengeance  or  hopes  of  intimidation,  and 
that  they  were  mainly  owing  to  the  infernal  sys- 
tem of  secret  societies.  Sir  R.  Peel  said,  with 
truth,  that  these  societies  had  gone  such  a 
length  "that  there  are  many  parts  of  Ireland  in 
which  no  man's  life  is  safe,  except  indeed  the  life 
of  an  assassin.''^'*  So  evident  was  the  necessity 
of  the  measure,  that  it  met  with  no  resistance, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  cordial  support, 
from  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
Lord  Lansdowne  "could  not  think  of  offering 
any  opposition  to  a  measure  so  imperatively 
called  for  at  the  present  moment.  He  hoped  it 
would  be  followed  up  by  measures  of  permanent 
amelioration;"  while  Lord  Brougham  thought 
"the  case  was  so  urgent  that  the  bill  should  be 
passed  with  the  least  possible  delay."     It  pass- 

1  P  -1  Deb  ^^  '''^®  Lords,  accordingly,  without 
Ixx.wii.  95S,  ^  division,  its  duration  being  merely 
957;  Ann.  restricted  to  1st  October,  1849,  in- 
r'T'i'^e^^'      stead  of  five  years,  as  originally  pro- 

"  '  "  ■  posed.' 
The  fate  of  the  bill,  however,  was  widely  dif- 
ferent in  the  Lower  House,  where 
Coalition  ^^°  vehement  strife  produced  by  the 
of  parties  forcing  through  of  the  Corn-Law  rc- 
against  the  peal  had  produced  an  ulcerated  feel- 
ment™'  ^"^'  "^  *^*^  minds  of  the  Protectionists, 
which  predisposed  them  to  go  into 
any  coalition,  hovv^  adverse  soever  to  their  prin- 
ciples, which  might  affbrd  them  an  opportunity 
of  manifesting  their  spleen  against  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  no  easy  matter,  however,  either 
for  them  or  the  Whigs,  to  form  an  alliance  with 
any  show  even  of  decency  to  oppose  the  meas- 
ure, for  both  were  pledged  as  deep  as  men  could 
be  to  support  it.  The  Conservatives  had  been 
the  first  to  introduce  coercion  bills  into  Ireland, 
and  one  of  the  most  eificient  of  them  had  been 
brought  in  by  Sir  R.  Peel  when  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  carried  through  by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Tory  party  then  in  power.  Lord 
Grey  had  followed  this  examj)le  in  1834,  and 
introduced  a  coercion  bill  attended  with  the  most 

2  Ante,  c.  surprising  good  eff"ects,  in  which  he 
xxxi.  §§  31,  obtained  the  cordial  support  of  the 

Conservative  opposition.-    More  late- 


44. 


of  Wellington  say,  when  indorsing  this  report,  with  many 
similar  facts,  to  Sir  R.  Peel:  " I  am  aware  that  the  facts 
therein  reported  could  not  be  prevented  by  the  Assassin- 
ation Bill;  but  they  tend  to  show  the  state  of  society  in 
Ireland,  which  is,  in  fact,  worse  than  it  is  in  any  of  the 
wildest  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America."— Dvk^  of 
Wellington  to  Sik  E.  Pebl,  June  21,  1S46;  PecVs  Me- 
moirs, vol.  ii.  p.  302. 

*  .Sik  R.  Peel  to  Duke  of  Wellington,  June  23, 
1846  ;  Peel's  Memoirs,  ii.  306. 
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ly.  Lord  Morpeth  had,  in  1835,  introduced  a 
modified  coercion  bill,  which  also,  whenever 
it  was  put  in  force,  had  produced  the  effect  of 
stopping  the  progress  of  agrarian  outrage. 
Now,  however,  these  two  opposite  jiarties,  ani- 
iuated  by  a  common  hatred  of  the  Ministry,  re- 
solved to  form  a  coalition  to  throw  out  the  bill, 
the  one  in  punishment  of  what  they  regarded 
as  past  treachery,  the  other  in  the  hope  of  future 
accession  to  jiower.  When  these  were  the  mo- 
tives which  led  to  this  coalition,  it  is  of  little 
consequence  what  arguments  were  adduced  ei- 
ther in  support  of  or  against  the  bill,  for  on  both 
sides  the  speakers  for  a  long  time  carried  to  per- 
fection the  maxim  of  Talleyrand,  that  the  princi- 
pal object  of  language  is  to  conceal  the  thought. 
The  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Lower 
House  by  Sir  James  Graham  on  the  ^^ 
3d  March,  and  from  the  very  first  Progress  of 
experienced  the  most  determined  op-  the  bill, 
position.  Leave  was  given  to  bring  Marcli  3. 
it  in  by  a  majority  of  39,  it  being  understood 
that  no  serious  resistance  was  to  be  made  till 
the  second  reading.  The  whole  Catholic  party, 
of  course,  denounced  the  bill  from  the  first  as 
uncalled  for  and  tyrannical  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  and  the  debate  was  carried  on  with  such 
acrimony,  tliat,  after  repeated  adjournments, 
it  was  only  brought  to  a  first  reading  on 
1st  May,  when  it  was  carried  by  149,  the  ^  ^^  ' 
numbers  being  274  to  125.  The  second  read- 
ing stood  for  the  2oth  May,  but,  from 
the  pressure  of  the  Corn-Law  debate,  it  '^ 
was  successively  adjourned  till  the  9th  of  June, 
when  it  came  on,  and  after  repeated  debates 
was  brought  to  a  close  on  the  25th.  During 
the  course  of  the  protracted  debate,  it  became 
very  evident  that  a  coalition  of  parties  to  eject 
the  Ministry  had  taken  place,  and  as  the  end 
approached  the  real  feelings  of  the  opposite  sides 
oozed  out,  notwithstanding  every  effort  to  con- 
ceal them,  and  the  discussion  was  far  more  on 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  than  on  the  Irish 
Coercion  Bill.     A  brief  summary  of 

the    arguments    formally    adduced,   ,'  ^^rl-  Deb. 
,  ^    .  .^  ,  '    ixxxvn. 

however,  is  necessary,  in  order  to  959, 1018; 
show  on  which  side  the  preponder-  Ann.  Keg. 
ance  really  lay  on  this,  as  it  had  now  lli'^'  ^'^^' 
become,  momentous  question.' 

On  the  one  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Sir  R. 
Peel,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  the  ^3 
Solicitor-General:  "The  measure  Argument 
now  proposed  is  undoubtedly  a  harsh  in  support 
one,  and  Government  makes  no  at-  oft^ebill. 
tempt  to  vindicate  it,  except  on  the  grounds  of 
absolute  necessity,  but  that  necessity  is  unhap- 
pily too  apparent.  1st.  The  extent,  frequency, 
and  nature  of  the  crimes  committed,  indicates 
a  necessity  for  a  change  of  the  law  as  it  stands. 
2d.  The  whole  powers  of  the  existing  law  have 
been  tried  and  exhausted  without  affording  any 
remedy  to  the  evils.  3d.  There  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  the  present  bill  will  prove  effectual 
in  repressing  the  disorders  existing,  and  which, 
in  some  places,  have  attained  such  a  deplorable 
height.  These  disorders  are  not  universal; 
they  are  confined  to  particular  districts ;  but  in 
them  they  have  become  such  as  to  have  entirely 
paralyzed  the  arm  of  the  law  as  it  stands,  and 
established,  practically  speaking,  an  entire  im- 
punity for  crimes  of  the  most  atrocious  descrip- 
tion.    It  is  not  merely  the  number  of  offenses, 
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but  the  paucity  of  convictions,  which  is  the 
alarming  circumstance;  but  this  disprojjortion 
has  now  rissn  to  such  a  height  in  the  disturbed 
counties  as  absohitely  to  call  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Legislature. 

"The  agrarian  outrages  are  chiefly  met  with 
in  five  counties,  viz.  —  Tipperary, 
ConUnued  Clare,  Roscommon,  Limerick,  and 
Leitrim.  The  population  of  those 
five  counties,  according  to  the  last  census,  was 
1,412,000  souls,  while  that  of  all  Ireland  is 
8,175,124.  Nevertheless,  while  the  homicides 
in  the  whole  country  in  1845  were  92,  in  those 
five  counties  they  were  47.  The  nightly  firing 
into  houses  in  those  counties  were  seven-tenths 
of  those  in  the  M'hole  country — proportions  far 
beyond  what  the  respective  numbers  of  the  in- 
habitants could  warrant.  Thus,  when  crime 
has  so  much  increased  in  those  counties,  has  the 
vigor  of  the  criminal  law  and  the  conviction  of 
offenders  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  crime? 
Quite  the  reverse  :  the  ratio  of  convictions  has 
come  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  crimes. 
In  these  five  counties,  in  1845,  the  number  of 
indictable  offenses  was  1188,  while  the  convic- 
tions were  only  54  !  In  Roscommon,  within  the 
last  five  months,  no  less  than  383  indictable  of- 
fenses had  been  committed,  and  8  convictions 
only  obtained !  If  a  special  commission  were 
now  sent  down  to  that  county,  what  would  be 
the  result?  Why,  that  nincteen-twentieths  of 
the  prisoners  would  walk  away  from  the  bar — a 
triumph  to  the  malefactors — a  reproach  to  the 
innocent  sufferers  under  their  ci'imcs !  Not  less 
than  1100  or  1200  families  in  that  county  alone 
are  living  in  daily  dread  of  assassination ;  they 
know  their  enemies  ;  they  are  aware  from  where 
they  may  expect  outrages,  but  they  dare  not 
give  information  for  fear  of  precipitating  their 
fate.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  there  is  no 
other  country  in  the  civilized  world  where  such 
a  state  of  things  would  be  suffered  to  exist. 

"In  former  times  similar  local  outrages  have 
risen  to  great  height  in  various 
Continued  P^'^^ces;  but  they  were  unif)rmly  and 
effectually  repressed  by  coercion  bills 
similar  to  the  present.  Every  one  knows  tlic 
immediate  and  signal  success  with  which  Earl 
Grey's  coercion  bill  in  1833  was  attended, 
which  in  four  months  reduced  the  number  of 
serious  agrarian  offenses  to  one-fourth  of  their 
former  amount ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  next  coercion  bill,  which  was  found  to  be 
indispensable  after  the  expiry  of  the  first,  and 
was  brought  in  by  Lord  Morpeth.  In  1835  all 
crimes  of  an  insurrectionary  character  had 
ceased ;  but  those  of  an  agrarian  kind  had  mul- 
tiplied to  such  a  degi'ee,  that  in  that  year  they 
amounted  to  the  enormous  number  of  10,229.* 
No  sooner,  however,  was  Lord  Morpeth's  coer- 
cion bill  passed  than  the  number  began  to  de- 
cline, and  when  that  Act  expired  in  1840  they 
were  only  4069.  With  the  expiry  of  the  Act, 
however,  they  again   increased,  until   in    1845 


*  Agkaeian  Ceimes  in  Ieeland. 


Coercioc  Act  passed. 

1835 •10,229 

1S36 8,067 

1SS7 6,760 

1838 4,945 

1839 4,(526 

1840 4,069 

Act  expired. 


Coercion  BUI  not  renewed. 

1841 5,370 

1842 6,.5r.5 

1843 5,870 

1844 6,327 

1845 8,095 

—Pari.  Deb.,  Ixxxvii.  1015. 


they  had  reached  8095.  It  is  impossible  to  re- 
sist the  conclusion  from  these  facts,  that,  how- 
ever adverse  to  British  ideas  of  mild  adminis- 
tration, such  rude  methods  of  coercion  are  in- 
dispensable in  the  lawless  and  savage  state 
which  unhappily  prevails  in  some  parts  of  Ire- 
land. And  accordingly,  though  universal  in  its 
power,  the  bill  is  intended  to  be  only  partial  in 
its  operation,  and  to  be  enforced  only  in  those 
counties  whei-e  the  extreme  prevalence  of  crime 
calls  upon  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  proclaim  the 
Act.  And  experience  warrants  the  hope  that 
the  knowledge  that  the  Executive  is  armed  with 
these  extraordinary  powers  will  ,  p  i  t^  i^ 
have  the  effect  of  itself  arresting  ixxxvii. 
the  disorders,  without  the  necessity  1015;  Ann. 
of  actually  putting  them  in  execu-  ^'fS-  184G, 
tion.' 

"If  present  appearances  are  looked  to,  the 
prospect  is  still  more  alarming,  and 
ample  proof  of  its  necessity  has  been  cond^ijQj 
furnished  since  the  Act  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Upper  House  five  months  ago. 
The  gentlemen  opposite  alwaj's  refer  to  the  to- 
tal commitments  for  crime  over  all  Ireland,  and 
because  from  the  general  prosperity  which  ))re- 
vails,  and  the  vast  extension  of  the  demand  for 
labor  Avhich  the  construction  of  railways  in 
Great  Britain  has  afforded,  there  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  no  increase,  perhaps  rather  a  de- 
crease, of  crime,  they  immediately  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  measure  now  proposed  is  un- 
necessary. But  that  is  a  most  erroneous  view 
of  the  case.  The  disease  is  local ;  at  present 
it  is  confined  to  five  counties ;  but  there  are  no 
causes  in  o])cration  there  wliich  do  not  exist  in 
the  rest  of  Ireland,  and  the  malady  is  so  fearful 
where  it  has  apjieared,  that  there  is  no  saying 
how  soon,  if  unchecked,  it  may  spread  over  the 
whole  country.  In  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year  (1846)  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
months  of  1845,  there  is  a  great  increase  in 
those  five  counties  ;  and  the  total  of  serious  out- 
rages in  those  five  counties  in  the  first  five 
months  of  1846  is  no  less  than  2098.*  If  the 
same  proportion  should  go  on  during  the  whole 
year,  there  will  be  a  total  of  agrarian  outrages 
in  this  year  of  3013  against  2026  last  year. 
The  evil,  therefore,  though  local,  is  fearful 
and  rapidly  increasing,  and  it  be-  ,  p  .i  n  k 
hooA'es  Parliament  instantly  to  step  ixxxvii. 
in  and  apply  that  remedy  which  in  426;  Speech 

former  times  has  been  found  to  be  °/  ^'r  E. 

/v.        •         ,,o  Feel, 

so  efncacious.   -^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  answered  by  Lord 

John  Russell,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord  George  Ben- 

*  Gkave  Agrarian  Offenses  in  Tiri'ERAET.  Ci.ake, 
Roscommon,  Limeeick,  and  Leitbi.m. 

First  Five  First  Five 

Monllis  of  1S45,  Months  of  1846 

Homicides 20  28 

Firing  at  person 40  41 

Serious  assaults 85  121 

Assaults  to  danger  of  life. .. .      41  53 

Firing  into  houses 43  68 

Insteeectionaby  Offenses  in  s\me  Counties. 


Whole  of  1845. 


St  Five 
Months  of  1846 

In  Tipperary 814  368 

In  Limerick 282  248 

In  CKire 271  189 

In  Roscommon 659  471 

In  Leitrim 804  164 

In  whole  year 2830    Cm'ths,  1440 

-Pari  Deb.,  Ixxxvii.  423,  427. 
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tinck,  and  Mr.  O'Connell,  who,  strange  to  say, 
„_  stood  side  by  side  on  this  occasion: 

Answer  of  "Without  disjuiting  the  existence 
the  Coali-  of  crime  and  outrage  in  some  parts 
''0°  J^K^inst  of  Irehmd,  the  real  question  before 
*"^^'"-  the  House  is,  whether  this  bill  is 
calculated  to  afford  a  remedy  for  them.  If  it 
was  so,  it  would  be  entitled  to  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  House.  But  if  the  real  state  of  Ire- 
land is  looked  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  coercion 
act  is  indeed  required  for  Ireland ;  but  it  is  not 
one  to  restrain  the  peasantry  from  committing 
crime,  but  one  to  compel  the  landlords  to  do 
their  duty.  Government  have  the  power  in 
their  hands,  and  if  they  wouKl  only  take  a  man- 
ly tone,  and  adopt  a  temperate  and  dignified  es- 
timate of  human  nature  with  respect  to  Ireland, 
they  might  wave  the  wand  that  would  turn  her 
misery  and  jioverty  into  prosperity  and  hajjpi- 
ness.  The  disorders  which  are  put  forward  as 
the  justification  of  this  coercive  measure  origin- 
ate in  the  nature  of  the  land  tenui'e,  and  the 
anomalous  relation  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant.  There  is  in  Ireland  what  is  called  the 
'starving  season, '  which  is  about  six  weeks  be- 
fore the  new  haiwest,  and  if  during  that  period 
the  growing  crops  are  distrained,  the  laborers 
are  deprived  of  tlicir  means  of  subsistence. 
They  are  prevented  from  digging ;  if  their  wives 
or  children  come  out  in  the  evening  to  take  a 
few  potatoes  they  are  driven  to  jail,  the  hus- 
bands are  driven *to  madness.  Can  it  be  won- 
dered at  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  crime — of  crime,  too,  which  did  not 
exist  in  Ireland  before  tlie  Union,  but  which  is 
distinctly  traceable  to  the  exorbitant  and  un- 
just privileges  conferred  on  Irish  landlords  by 
the  English  Parliament  ?  Tliese  causes  of  evil 
this  coercion  bill  will  not  remove.  Similar 
bills  have  been  tried  in  Ireland  seventeen  times, 
and  tliey  have  always  failed  and  left  the  coun- 
tiy  worse  than  it  was  before. 

"The  real  remedies  for  Ireland  are  to  be 
found,  not  in  a  coercion  bill,  but  in 
C  nt  "ued  *''^°  removal  of  the  causes  which  have 
produced  the  disorders.  These  meas- 
ures consist  in  an  adjustment  of  the  tenure  of 
land,  so  as  to  secure  the  tenant  an  equitable 
compensation  for  his  improvements,  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  whole  ejectment  bill  to  check  the 
wholesale  clearance  system,  the  extension  to  all 
Ireland  of  the  local  Tenant-Right  iu  Ulster,  a 
modification  of  the  Grand  Jury  Law,  an  in- 
creased Reform  in  Parliament,  adequate  Corpo- 
ration Reform,  and  a  better  distribution  of 
Church  property.  Uniformly  it  has  been  found 
that  the  mimber  of  murders  in  Ireland  is  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  ejectments ;  and 
when  it  is  recollected  that  7,000,000  out  of  the 
8,200,000  persons  in  Ireland  live  by  agriculture, 
it  may  well  be  conceived  what  unbounded  mis- 
ery these  wholesale  ejectments  occasion.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  report  of  the  Land  Commission 
that  from  18.39  to  1843  no  less  than  150,000 
persons  had  been  subjected  to  the  ejectment 
process.  Imagination  can  not  figure  the  suffer- 
ing which  these  ejections  have  occasioned.  The 
serious  crimes  all  originate  in  them;  political 
feeling  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  They 
will  never  be  eradicated,  or  even  })ermanently 
checked,  till  the  causes  which  have  produced 
them  are  removed. 


"  The  House  of  Commons  has  done  too  mncb 
for  the  Irish  landlords,  and  too  little  for  the 
tenants.     The   old  English   statutes 

in  favor  of  landlords  had  not  been  re-  ,.„„;.^'  . 
,  .  T  ,  T  1  .  1  1  T  •  (-ontinued. 
enacted  lu  Ireland  under  its  old  Legis- 
lature ;  but  l)y  the  56  Geo.  III.,  c.  88,  passed  aft- 
er the  Union,  these  ))owers  were  at  once  trans- 
ferred to  them.  This  statute,  for  the  first  time, 
gave  them  the  power  of  distraining  growing 
crops,  keeping  them  till  ripe,  and  selling  them 
when  ready  for  the  sickle,  charging  ujjon  the 
unhappy  tenant  all  the  intermediate  expenses. 
There  never  was  a  more  fertile  source  of  mur- 
der and  outrage  than  those  powers.  This  was 
followed  by  the  58  Geo.  III.,  c.  39,  conferring 
upon  the  landlord  the  power  of  ejecting  the 
tenant  thus  ruined  from  his  holding,  the  sole 
means  of  subsistence  he  had  upon  earth. 
Tlie  1  Geo.  IV.,  c.  41,  still  farther  extended 
the  powers  of  civil-bill  ejectments ;  and  the  1 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  88,  enabled  them,  in  ejectments, 
to  compel  the  tenant  to  find  security  for  ex- 
pense. Finally,  the  1  and  2  William  IV.,  c. 
31,  gave  the  landlord  the  right  of  immediate 
execution  in  ejectments,  which  still  farther  facil- 
itated these  ejectments.  All  enactments  are  in 
favor  of  the  landlords  ;  and  it  is  in  them,  join- 
ed to  the  refusal  to  recognize  the  tenant's  right 
to  compensation  for  improvements,  that  the  real 
sources  of  the  outrages  so  much  complained  of 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  are  to  be  found.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  Ulster,  where  this  right  is  par- 
tially recognized,  these  outrages  are,  compara- 
tively speaking,  unknown.  Remove  these 
causes  of  evil,  and  violent  crime  will  speedily 
die  out  of  itself;  continue  them,  and  twenty  co- 
ertion  bills  will  never  eradicate  it.* 

"The  statistics  so  much  relied  on,  on  the 
other  side,  in  reality  prove  nothing 
bearing    on    the    present    question,  condud  d 
They    demonstrate,  indeed,  in    five 
counties  an  increase  of  predial  outrages ;   but 
they  by  no  means  establish  the  necessity  for  any 
general  measure  of  coercion,  such  as  is  now 
Ijrought  forward.     On   the  contrary,  so  far  as 
they  prove  any  thing  they  do  directly  the  re- 
verse.    From  May  to  July,  1 845,  the  amount  of 
predial  crime  over  all  Ireland  was  considerably 
greater  than  from   September   to  December,  f 
In  the  first  five  months  of  1845    the  violent 
crimes    amounted    to    78G ;    in    the    first   five 
months  of  the  present  year  they  were  only  So4. 
The  very  crimes  which  this  bill  was  intended  to 
arrest  have  exhibited  a  falling  oft":  in  the  first 
five  months  of  last  year  they  were  1701 ;  in  the 
corresponding  five  of  this  year  they  were  1356, 
exhibiting  a  diminution  of  25  per  cent,  in  less 
than  the  first  half  of  this  year.     Is  this  a  state 
of  things  which  warrants  a  measure  of  surpass- 
ing severity  to  last  for  a  course  of  years  ?     When 
the  Ministers  introduced  it  in  the  i  p    i  n  b 
House   of  Lords,  in  February  last,   jxxxiv. 
they    described    it    as    a   temporary  178,  179 — 
measure  to  meet  a  temporary  emer-  L^,^^^"  ^'■*' 
gency;'  and  now,  after  the  expira-    '  ' 


*  The  two  Last  paragraphs  are  from  Mr.  O'Connell's 
able  and  instructive  argument. — Pari.  Deb.,  I.vxxv.  624, 
520. 

t  Peedial  Opfunses  in  Ireland. 

May,  1845 823  I  November,  18-15 6CT 

-June,    '^    ,.,..  896     December,     '■'■    G03 

July,     "    TOS| 
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tion  of  five  months,  they  still  press  it  forward 
after  the  emergency  has  passed  away.'"* 
During  the  progress  of  this  important  debate, 
which  dragged  its  weary  length  along 
The  bill  is  ^y  repeated  adjournments  in  the 
thrown  out  House  of  Commons,  Ministers  had 
by  a  major-  frequent  consultations  as  to  the  course 
ityof73.  ^jjjch  they  should  pursue  in  the 
event  of  the  bill  being  rejected,  which  every  day 
appeared  to  be  more  probable.  The  coalition 
between  the  Whigs,  Radicals,  and  extreme 
Protectionists,  to  throw  out  the  bill,  and  over- 
turn the  Ministry,  had  become  evident,  and  it 
was  more  than  doubtful  whether  all  the  influ- 
ence of  Government,  and  the  popularity  of  its 
chief,  would  be  able  to  withstand  it.  The  Free- 
traders, with  Mr.  Cobden  at  their  head,  voted 
against  him,  in  return  for  his  adoption  of  their 
principles;  that  gentleman,  at  the  same  time, 
"tendering  him  his  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
unwearied  perseverance,  the  unswerving  firm- 
ness, and  the  great  ability  with  which  he  had, 
during  the  last  six  months,  conducted  through 
the  House  of  Commons  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent reforms  ever  carried  through  in  any 
country."  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Granby,  the  representatives  of  the  ducal 
houses  of  Portland  and  Rutland,  led  the  band 
of  Protectionists,  eighty  in  number,  who  voted 
against  the  Ministry ;  Lord  Chandos  headed  a 
body  of  one  hundred  who  voted  with  them.  In- 
tense interest  was  felt  in  the  House  and  the  gal- 
leries, as  the  division  took  place,  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measm-e  filed  off,  for  the  Conserv- 
ative party  was  entirely  broken  up,  and  no  one 
could  predict,  with  any  thing  like  certainty, 
how  the  division  would  turn  out.  The  result, 
however,  was  more  decisive  than  the  most  san- 
guine of  the  coalition  could  have  anticipated, 
for  there  appeared  219  for  Ministers,  and  292 
against  them,  leaving  them  in  a  minority  of 
8EVENTY-THUEK.  By  a  singular  coincidence, 
two  hours  before  this  decisive  vote  took  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Lords  had  passed 
the  Corn-Law  Repeal  Bill ;  so  that 
Ixxxvii.  ^  Sir  R.  Peel's  greatest  triumph  and 
1021,  1027;  his  fall  occurred  on  the  same  night. 
Peel's  Mem.  j^j^j  within  a  few  hours  of  each  oth- 
ii.  298,302.    ^j.,^ 

Great  and  unexpected  as  this  majority  was, 
£2  it  was  rendered  still  more  decisive 

Mr.  Disrae-  and  galling  to  Sir  R.  Peel  by  the 
li's  account  character  of  the  men  of  whom  it  was 
of  the  scene,  composed.  The  scene  has  been  thus 
recounted  by  tlie  hand  of  a  master,  himself  one 
of  the  principal  actors  in  the  mighty  drama 
which  was  now  performed.  "  It  was  not  their 
numbers  merely,"  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  that  at- 


*  The  last  paragraph  is  from  Lord  George  Bentinck's 
gpeech.— Pari.  Deb.,  Ixxxiv.  178,  179. 

t  "  Two  hours  after  the  intelligence  arrived  that  the 
Lords  had  passed  the  Corn  and  Custom  Bills,  we  were 
ejected  from  power  ;  and  by  another  coincidence  as  mar- 
velous, on  the  day  on  which  I  had  to  announce,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  dissolution  of  the  Government, 
the  news  arrived  that  we  had  settled  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion, and  that  our  proposals  had  been  accepted  by  the 

United  States  without  the  alteration  of  a  word 

Lady  Peel  and  I  are  here  quite  alone,  in  the  loveliest 
weather,  feasting  on  solitude  and  r.pose;  and  I  have 
every  disposition  to  forgive  my  enemies  for  having  con- 
ferred upon  me  the  blessing  of  the  loss  of  power." — Sir 
R.  Peel  to  Lobi>  Hardinge,  Drayton  Manor,  July  4, 
1S46 ;  Peel's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 


tracted  the  anxious  observation  of  the  Treasu- 
ry Bench,  as  the  Protectionists  passed  in  defile 
before  the  Minister  to  the  hostile  lobby.  It 
was  impossible  that  he  could  have  marked  them 
without  emotion  ;  the  flower  of  that  great  party, 
which  had  been  so  proud  to  follow  one  who  had 
been  so  proud  to  lead  them.  They  were  men 
to  gain  whose  hearts,  and  the  hearts  of  their 
fathers,  had  been  the  aim  and  exultation  of  his 
life.  They  had  extended  to  him  an  unlimited 
confidence,  and  an  admiration  without  stint. 
They  had  stood  by  him  in  the  darkest  hour,  and 
had  borne  him  from  the  depths  of  political  de- 
spair to  the  proudest  of  living  positions.  Right 
or  wrong,  they  were  men  of  honor,  breeding, 
and  refinement,  high  and  generous  character, 
great  weight  and  station  in  the  country,  which 
they  had  forever  placed  at  his  disposal.  They 
had  not  only  been  his  followers,  but  his  friends ; 
had  joined  in  the  same  pastimes,  drank  from 
the  same  cup,  and  in  the  pleasantness  of  private 
life  had  often  forgotten  together  the  cares  and 
strife  of  ])olitics.  He  must  have  felt  something 
of  this  while  the  Mannerses,  the  Somersets,  the 
Bentincks,  the   Lowthers,  and   the   Lennoxes 

])assed  before  him.     And  these  were  ,  ^.       ,., 
Vi  ^1  p    t-i      1       1  ,      r    '  DisraeU  s 

the    gentlemen    or    England,     oi    ^jf^  ^f  Lord 

whom,  but  five  years  ago,  the  very  George 
same  building  was  ringing  with  his  J,?'"''"'^'^' 
pride  of  being  the  leader."' 

Two  courses,  and  two  only^  were  open  to  Sir 
R.  Peel  after  this  defeat.  The  first  §3 
was,  to  dissolve  Parliament,  and  try  Sir  R.  Peel 
the  fortune  of  a  new  election;  the  resolves  to 
second,  to  resign  office.  The  first  "^'(5"- 
course  promisetl  no  advantages  ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, a  certain  accumulation  of  evils.  It  was  im- 
possible to  expect  that  a  Conservative  nu^jority 
could  be  ol)tained  equal  to  that  which  brought 
him  into  power  in  1841 ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
certain  it  would  be  very  much  diminished.  A 
great  many  of  the  English  county  constituen- 
cies would  turn  against  one  who  they  thought 
had  betrayed  them ;  all  the  Irish,  which  re- 
turned Liberal  members,  would  unite  against  a 
Minister  who  threatened  them  with  a  coercion 
bill.  Lavish  in  their  praises  of  him  for  having 
adopted  their  principles,  the  Free-traders  would 
be  the  first  to  vote  against  him  if  he  retained 
office;  the  Whigs  had  cordially  coalesced  with 
the  Protectionists  to  throw  him  out,  and  bring 
themselves  in.  Influenced  by  these  considera- 
tions. Sir  R.  Peel,  with  the  entire  concurrence 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  wisely  resolved  to 
retire ;  and  on  the  29th  June  these  j  ^^^  ^ 
two  illustrious  men  announced,  in  i846,  i.'52; 
the  Lords  and  Commons  resjiective-  PirR.  Peel's 

ly,    that  they  held   ofiice   only   till  ?.''''"^' 
,t     .  •'  -IT     Memnran- 

thcir  successors  were  ai>pointcJ.     It  ^^^_  jn^g 

was  the  last  time  either  addressed  21,  i846; 
the  House  as  the  leaders  of  the  Gov-  ^""-  |i- 
emment.^*  288,292. 

*  "In  my  opinion,  the  loss  of  the  Irish  bill,  by  what- 
ever means,  recommended  as  that  hill  was  by  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  declared  to  be  ab-olutely  necessary  by 
the  Queen's  Ministers,  sanctioned  almost  with  unanimity 
by  tlie  House  of  Lords — the  loss  of  the  Irish  bill  will 
make  the  administration  of  Government  in  Ireland  im- 
possible, because  discreditable,  by  the  present  executive. 
There  is  an  Irish  party,  a  determined  and  not  insignifi- 
cant one,  in  whom  British  indignation  has  no  terrors. 
Their  wish  is  to  disgust  England  with  Irish  objects  and 
Irish  members,  ami  to  induce  England,  tlirough  Khenr 
disgust,  and  the  sense  of  public  inconvenience,  from  the 
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"  In   proposing  the  measures  of  commerciiil 
g4  policy,"  said    Sir   R.  Peel,   "which 
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Sir  R.  Peel's  have  disentitled  them  to  the  conh 
concluding  dence  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
address.  given  them  their  sujjjiort.  Govern- 
ment had  no  other  desire  but  to  jiromote  the 
good  of  the  country.  Our  object  was  to  avert 
dangers  which  we  thought  were  imminent,  and 
to  avoid  a  conflict  which  we  believed  would  place 
in  hostile  collision  great  and  jjowerful  classes  in 
this  country.  The  love  of  power  was  not  their 
motive  ;  for  I  was  well  aware  that,  whether  ac- 
companied by  failure  or  success,  one  event  must 
necessarily  occur,  and  that  was  the  termination 
of  the  existence  of  the  Government.  I  admit 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  confidence  of  many 
of  our  friends  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  measures  we  proposed;  and  I  do  think, 
when  measures  of  that  kind  are  proposed,  at 
variance  with  the  course  heretofore  proposed  by 
Ministers,  the  natural  consequence  is  an  expul- 
sion from  office.  I  therefore  do  not  complain 
of  it ;  any  thing  is  preferable  to  attempting  to 
maintain  ourselves  in  office  without  the  confi- 
dence of  this  House.  There  has  been  a  combi- 
nation which,  together  with  the  influence  of 
Government,  has  carried  through  these  meas- 
ures. But  there  is  a  name  which  oixght  to  be 
associated  with  their  success ;  but  it  is  neither 
the  name  of  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  J. 
Russell),  nor  is  it  mine.  Sir,  the  name  which 
ought  to  be,  and  which  will  be,  associated  with 
the  success  of  those  measures,  is  the  name  of  a 
man  who,  acting,  I  believe,  from  pure  and  dis- 
interested motives,  has  advocated  their  cause 
with  untiring  energy,  and  bj'  appeals  to  reason, 
enforced  by  an  eloquence  the  more  to  be  ad- 
mired that  it  was  unaftected  and  unadorned — 
the  name  that  ought  to  be,  and  will  be  associa- 
ted with  them,  is  that  of  Richard  Cobden. 
"I  shall  now  close  the  address  which  it  has 

been  my  duty  to  make,  thanking  the 
^„„;.  ,'j„^    House   sincerely  for  the  favor  with 

which  they  have  listened  to  this  my 
last  address  in  my  official  capacity.  Within  a 
few  hours  the  power  I  have  held  for  five  years 
will  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  another.  I 
say  it  without  repining,  and  with  a  more  live- 
ly recollection  of  the  support  I  have  received 
than  the  opposition  I  have  encountered.  I 
shall,  I  fear,  leave  office  with  a  name  severely 
censured  by  many  honorable  men,  who,  on  pub- 
lie  principle,  deeply  lament  the  severance  of 
party  ties,  not  from  any  selfish  or  interested  mo- 
tive, but  because  they  believe  fidelity  to  party, 
and  the  existence  of  great  parties,  to  be  power- 
ful instruments  of  good  government.  I  shall 
surrender  power  severely  censured  by  many 
honorable  men,  who,  from  no  interested  mo- 
tives, have  adhered  to  the  principles  of  Protec- 
tion, because  they  looked  ujx)n  them  as  imjiort- 
ant  to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  country. 

obstructions  offered  to  all  other  business  in  Parliament, 
to  listen  to  the  repeal  of  the  legislative  union,  for  the 
purpo.e  of  purging  tlie  House  of  a  set  of  troublesome  and 
factious  m«iub»;r.s,  who  equally  obstruct  legislation  for 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  In  presence  of  suclj  a  party, 
the  loss  of  the  bill  will  be  a  signal  triumph  over  the  E.x- 
ecutive,  not  merely  of  the  Repealers,  but  of  tlie  disturb- 
ers of  the  public  peace,  and  promoters  of  assassination 
throufjhout  Ireland.  I  think,  therefore,  we  ought  not  to 
submit  to  the  rejection  or  the  defeat  by  other  means  tlian 
rejection  of  the  Irish  hill." — Sir  R.  I'ZEh'a  Cabinet  Mem- 
orandwm,  June  21, 1846. — Meriwirs,\ij\.  ii.  p.  21)1,  2y'2. 


I  shall  leave  a  name  execrated  by  every  monop- 
olist who,  professing  honorable  opinions,  would 
maintain  protection  for  his  own  individual  ben- 
efit.    But  it  may  be  that  I  shall  be  sometimes 
remembered  with  good-will  in  those  places  which 
are  the  abodes  of  men  whose  lot  it  is  to  labor 
and  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow ;  in  such  jilaces,  perhaps,  my  name  may 
be  remembered  with  expressions  of      p    ,  ^^  i, 
good-will,  when  those  who  inhabit  i^xxvii 
them  recruit  their  exhausted  strength  i'o54, 1056 ; 
with   abundant   and  untaxed  food,  Ann.  Reg. 
the  sweeter  because  no  longer  leav-  \^!''  ^^^' 
ened  with  a  sense  of  injustice. 

These  were  manly  words  and  noble  senti- 
ments, bearing  the  signet-mark  of  „„ 
earnestness  and  sincerity,  and  worthy  Reflections 
of  a  great  minister  taking  for  the  last  on  his  free- 
time  the  leave  of  the  government  of  a  fademeas- 
great  i)eople.  Yet  must  the  truth  of  "'^^^' 
history  take  something  from  the  brilliancy  of 
the  picture,  and  present  the  measures  which  he 
introduced,  and  which  occasioned  his  fall,  not 
in  the  impassioned  words  of  earnest  oratory,  but 
in  the  sober  guise  of  experienced  truth.  Such 
a  survey  will  take  nothing  from  the  estimate 
which  justice  must  ever  form  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  motives  and  the  disinterestedness  of  the 
feelings  by  which  the  course  was  actuated,  but 
add  much  to  the  difficulties  with  Avhich  its  ex- 
pedience is  surrounded. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that 
the  question,  whether  the  permanent  g^ 
repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws,  when  car-  Was  a  re- 
ried  through  by  Sir  R.  Peel  in  1846,  tym  to  the 
was  or  was  not  justifiable  on  the  rea-  after'uiT^' 
sons  luhich  he  assigned,  depends  en-  famine  was 
tirely  on  the  point,  whether  or  not  it  oyer,  prac- 
was  possible,  after  a  temjjorary  sus-  ticable? 
pension  of  those  laws,  to  have  reverted  to  them 
when  the  danger  had  blown  over.  There  may 
be  difference  of  opinion  on  the  question  whether 
the  potato  rot  in  1845-'46  was  so  formidable  in 
Ireland  as  to  have  rendered  necessary  the  tem- 
])orary  suspension  of  the  import  duties ;  but 
there  can  be  none  whatever,  that  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  the  evil  had  extended  to  such  a 
degree,  and  acquired  such  dimensions,  as  ren- 
dered an  entire  suspension  of  all  import  duties, 
at  least  for  the  time,  indispensable.  Tlie  real 
question,  tlierefore,  is,  whether  this  tempora- 
ry suspension  rendered  a  lasting  repeal  una- 
voidable ?  Sir  R.  Peel  maintains  it  did,  be- 
cause, he  says,  the  nation  having  once  tasted  of 
the  blessings  of  free  trade  in  grain,  would  nev- 
er go  back  to  Protection;  though  he  admitted 
there  was  no  cry  for  repeal  then  among  the 
working  classes,  and  an  entire  want  of  excite- 
ment on  the  subject  among  them.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  ground  for  this  opinion. 
The  sliding-scale  had  repeatedly,  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  reduced  the  import  duties  to 
Is.,  esi>ecially  in  1841,  when  wheat  was  at  80s. ; 
but  no  difficulty  whatever  had  been  experienced 
in  enforcing  the  enhanced  duties  when  prices 
fell.  In  former  times,  temporary  suspensions 
of  the  Corn-Laws,  to  meet  tcnijiorary  scarcities, 
had  repeatedly  taken  place,  and  on  their  termin- 
ation no  ditficulty  had  been  felt  in  reverting  to 
the  protective  duties.*     This  reason,  therefore. 


"  In  December,  1756,  Parliament  met,  and  passed  an 
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put  fov'vard  by  the  Premier  for  making  the 
change  permanent,  in  consequence  of  a  passing 
calamity,  was  obviously  ill  founded.  Whether 
or  not  the  alteration  had  become  unavoidable 
from  a' different  cause — viz.,  the  growing  pre- 
ponderance in  the  Legislature,  as  framed  by  tlie 
Reform  Bill,  of  the  commercial  interests  over 
the  agricultural — is  a  very  diflerent  question, 
open  to  much  more  variety  of  oj)inion,  but 
which,  however  strongly  felt  in  secret,  was  not 
in  public  put  forward  as  a  justification  of  the 
lasting  change. 

In  truth,  long  before  the  Corn-Law  Repeal 
g3  Bill  had  passed  into  a  law,  not  only 

The  danger  was  the  necessity  of  any  change  aft- 
ofscarcity  er  the  lapse  of  y  iars,  so  f;ir  as  it 
a\va '"before  ^*'°^^  from  any  real  or  supposed 
tlie  bill  was  Scarcity,  passed  away,  but  the  ter- 
brougUtfor-  rors  even  of  immediate  want  were 
ward.  found  to  have  been  extremely  exag- 

gerated. So  early  as  13th  January,  before  the 
bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  called  Sir  R.  Peel's  attention 
to  the  important  fact  that  the  price  of  potatoes 
in  Ireland  at  that  period  2uas  only  Gd.  a  cwt. 
dearer  than  the  average  of  the  eight  preceding 
years — a  state  of  things  inconsistent,  not  mere- 
ly with  famine,  but  even  serious  scarcity.*  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair,  and  the  Commissioners  sent  over 
to  inquire  into  the  subject  in  November  pre- 
ceding, had  reported  that  half  the  ci'op  had  per- 
ished :  but  though  this  was  the  case  in  some 
districts,  it  was  far  from  being  so  generally. 
Wheat  fell  in  January  from  GOs.,  which  it  had 
reached  at  the  height  of  the  panic,  to  555.  ;  and 
the  judicious  measures  adopted  by  Goveniment 
for  the  introduction  of  Indian  corn  jiroduced  so 
abundant  a  supply,  that  even  in  June  following, 
always  the  most  trying  time  in  Ireland,  the  lo- 
cal authorities  reported  "that  there  is  still 
abundance  of  provisions  in  the  country;  tlie 
markets,  considering  all  things,  arc  well  sup- 
plied and  reasonable ;  and  the  forethought  and 
wise  measures  of  Government  with  regard  to 
the  Indian  meal  are  daily  producing  their  de- 
sired effects.  The  coming  crops  look  favorably, 
,  Colonel  ^""^  promise  more  than  an  average 
O'Donnell  harvest.  A  continuance  of  this  sys- 
to  the  Mili-  tem  of  relief  for  the  next  six  weeks 
tary  Secre-  ^j.  j.^^^  months  will  ward  off  the  dis- 
taiy,  Dub-      ,  n      •  i    i     ^-^   i- 

lin,  June       tress,  tamnie,  and  destitution  at  one 

1.5,  1316;        time  so  much  apprehended.'"     It  is 
^*^^nl  ^^^^'  evident,  therefore,  tliat   the    appre- 
hensions  entertained   of  a  general 


Act  discontinuing,  for  a  limitecT  period,  the  importation 
duties.  In  1T67  wheat  was  at  57s.  4rf.,  and  the  first  act 
of  the  session  was  one  allowing  the  importation  of  wheat 
and  wheat-Hour,  oats  and  oatmeal,  rye  .and  rye-meal, 
into  this  kingdom,  for  a  limited  period,  free  of  duty. 
At  those  periods  importation  was  prohibited  when  wheat 
was  below  5Ts.  id.,  and  from  tliat  to  80*'.  it  was  admissi- 
ble at  a  duty  of  8s.  In  1791  a  change  in  the  import  du- 
ties took  place,  and  in  1795  an  Act  passed  permitting  the 
importation  of  wheat  and  flour  at  the  low  duties.  In 
1795  an  Act  was  passed  permitting,  for  a  limited  time,  the 
importation  of  corn  free  of  duty  ;  and  the  same  was  done 
in  1799,  the  price  being  then  (39s." — Sir  R.  Peel's  Cabi- 
net Memorambmi,  Nov.  29, 1840;  Memoirs,  ii.  189,  190. 

*  "  In  eight  years,  from  1S.jS  to  1846,  the  price  of  po- 
tatoes in  Dublin  markets  has  varied  from  3s.  to  4s.  per 
cwt.  ;  the  average  prices  for  eight  years  being  3s.  G^d. 
per  cwt.  The  price  at  Christmas,  1845,  was  4s.  the  cwt., 
not  quite  6d.  the  cwt.  above  the  average  price  for  the 
eight  years  from  1838.  This  is  worthy  of  attention." — 
Dtjke  op  Wellington  to  Sir  K.  Peel,  Jan.  13,  1816; 
Peal's  Memoirti,  ii,  "264. 


scarcity,  even  of  potatoes,  had  been  unfounded ; 
and  tlie  crops  of  oats  every  where  had  been  im- 
mense. This  state  of  things  was  quite  consist- 
ent with  very  great  distress,  loudly  calling  for 
Government  interposition  in  particular  places; 
but  tliat  was  not  because  food,  on  the  whole,  was 
awanting,  but  because,  the  produce  of  their  lit- 
tle possessions  having  failed,  the  peoj^le  had  no 
money  to  buy  it.  The  remedy  for  tliis  was  not 
a  prospective  and  remote  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
Laws,  but  an  immediate  impulse  to  the  wages 
of  labor  by  Government  employment,  i  poci's  Me- 
and  when  tliis  was  afforded  entire  moirs,  ii. 
relief  was  exix;rienced.*'  204,  306. 

If,  from  tlie  reasons  of  immediate  necessity 
put  forward. in  support  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn-Laws,  we  pass  to  the  pyr^ijie 
more  durable  reasons  founded  on  the  rea.sons  for 
state  of  the  public  mind  on  the  sub-  therepe.iiof 
jcct,  and  the  strength  of  the  moneyed  ^J^^  t;orn- 
and  manulacturiiig  interest  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  shall  see  much  stron- 
ger reasons  to  consider  it  as  a  measure  which 
could  not  be  much  longer  delayed  by  any  Gov- 
ernment. In  truth,  the  demand  for  it  arose 
from  the  silent  change  of  time  ;  and  the  exist- 
ence of  that  demand  was  an  indication  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  nature  intendetl  it  should 
be  granted.  The  very  riches  of  Great  Britain, 
which  had  grown  up  during  a  century  and  a 
half  of  protection,  had  raised  the  wages  of  labor 
so  mucli  in  it,  owing  to  the  affluence  of  money 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  that  the  manufac- 
turers felt  the  necessity  of  some  lasting  reduc- 
tion of  wages  to  enable  them  to  compete  witli 
foreign  artisans  either  in  the  foreign  or  the  home 
market.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  towns,  whose  gains 
had  been  seriously  diminished  by  the  monetary 
policy  of  Government,  sighed  for  the  compara- 
tively cheap  supplies  of  food  enjoyed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  poorer  foreign  states.  That  very 
monetary  policy,  and  the  system  of  free  trade 
introduced  along  with  it,  had  been  a  pait  of  the 
great  design  of  cheapening  every  thing,  intended 
to  obviate  the  effects  of  tlie  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  a  particular  State,  and  the  final  bur- 
dens with  which  sucli  accumulation  is  invaria- 
bly, after  a  time,  attended.  To  these  consuming 
classes,  whose  interests  were  directly  adverse 
to  those  of  the  producing,  the  Reform  Bill  chief- 
ly, by  the  destruction  of  the  nomination  bor- 
oughs, the  seat  of  the  latter's  representation, 
had  given  a  decided  majority  in  the  Legislature. 
That  very  legislative  ])reponderance  Avas  the  re- 
sult of  the  superior  wealth,  energy,  and  politic- 
al organization  which  had  given  them  the  vic- 
tory in  the  Reform  contest.  The  weight  now 
acquired  by  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  was  an- 
other instance  of  the  same  preponderance.  Sit- 
uated as  he  was  in  1846,  therefore,  Sir  R.  Peel 
was  riglit  in  his  belief  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn-Laws  ere  long  was  unavoidable  ;  for  near- 
ly all  his  urban  supporters,  who  constituted  his 


*  "In  many  places,  in  tlie  interval  between  seed-time 
and  hay-harvest,  a  more  than  ordinary  distress  is  felt  by 
the  cotters,  especially  in  remote  districts.  In  many 
places  tl;e  want  has  been  already  anticipated,  and  met 
Ijy  the  management  of  relief  committees  in  donations, 
and  the  employment  of  the  poor  at  public  works. 
Where  such  arrangements  have  been  made,  crime  has 
decreased,  and  the  relief  and  advantages  to  the  poor 
have  been  incalculable." — (Jol.  O'Donnell  to  Military 
Secretary,  Dublin,  Juue  15,  1S46;  Peel's  Memairs,  iL 
305. 
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majority,  were  enlisted  on  its  side.  Whether 
he  should  have  donu  it,  recollecting  his  former 
professions,  and  what  interest  he  was  placed  in 
power  to  support,  is  a  very  ditferent  question,  on 
which  probably  the  opinion  of  posterity  will  be 
as  unanimous  on  the  other  side. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  perfectly 
90  clear,  and  that  is,  that  it   was  any 

Real  freo  thing  but  general  free  trade  which 
trade  was  gir  K.  peel  introduced  on  this  oc- 
duced,"but  casion ;  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a 
protection  re  ten!  ion  of  protection  to  the  manu- 
taken  from  facture.r,  and  a  withdrawal  of  it  from 
agriculture.  ,/,g  farmer.  Wheat,  after  February 
1849,  was  to  be  admitted  at  the  nominal  duty  of 
Is.  a  cpiarter,  which,  supposing  wheat  on  an  av- 
erage to  be  at  50s.,  was  ajif'tieth  part.  But  the 
protection  retained  for  manufactured  goods  at 
the  same  time  was  not  a  fiftieth,  but  from  a 
te7itk  to  a  fifteenth  part,  whieii  was  equivalent  to 
what  from  5s.  to  7s.  G(/.  would  have  been  on 
wheat.  This  is  a  most  important  distinction, 
wiiich,  in  the  heat  of  the  controversy,  has  been 
well-nigh  forgotten  by  the  Protectionists,  and 
has  been  studiously  kept  out  of  view  by  the  Free- 
traders. It  was,  however,  forcibly  brought  un- 
der Sir  R.  Peel's  notice  by  Mr.  Goulburn  when 
the  CoiTi-Law  repeal  was  first  brought  before  the 
Cabinet.'''  Comfortably  sheltered  under  protec- 
tion, the  manufacturers  beheld  with  satisfaction, 
and  greeted  with  applause,  a  policy  ivhich,  for 
their  benefit,  as  they  thought,  took  it  away  en- 
tirely from  the  agriculturist.  One  would  have 
sup])osed  from  this  that  tlie  latter  class  had  fti- 
cilities  for  production,  and  peculiar  advantages 
in  competition  with  foreign  states,  which  the 
former  did  not  enjoy;  whereas  the  fact  was  just 
the  reverse.  There  is  no  steam-engine  in  tlie 
fields ;  coal  and  iron,  all-powerful  in  manufac- 
turing, are  comparatively  impotent  in  rural  la- 
bor. We  have  heard  much  of  the  Englisli  man- 
ufacturers underselling  those  of  Hindostan  in 
cotton  goods,  but  no  one  ever  heard  of  English 


*  "From  the  immense  amount  of  our  debt,  and 
charges  imposed  on  every  interest  in  tlic  country,  in  re- 
spect of  it,  every  manufacturer  in  this  country  has  in 
justice  a  claim  to  be  protected,  as  regards  the  supply  of 
tlie  home  consumer  against  the  competition  of  a  foreign- 
er, who,  not  having  tlie  same  charges  upon  him,  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  able  to  supply  articles  at  a  cheaper  rate.  On 
this  principle  you  give  cotton  and  linen  manufacturers 
a  protection  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  ;  and  to  this  ex- 
tent, and  on  the  same  ground,  I  see  no  reason  why  corn 
should  not  be  protected.  Nay,  has  not  corn,  on  tlie  same 
principle,  a  strong  title  to  extra  2)i'otcction,  on  account 
of  the  mode  in  which  both  the  raw  material  and  the  man- 
ufactured article  are  both  subject  to  duty  ?  It  appears 
from  the  Report  on  Local  Taxation  (p.  27)  that  local 
rates  amount,  on  the  whole  of  Kngland  and  Wales,  to  2s. 
8d.  in  the  pound  of  all  real  property.  But  while  2$.  Sd. 
is  the  general  rate  on  real  property  of  every  description, 
including  houses,  it  will  be  found  that  in  agricultural 
districts  the  rate  in  the  pound  is  much  greater.  On  an 
average,  the  rent  of  land  is  not  above  20s.  an  acre ;  there- 
fore 2s.  Sd.  on  the  raw  material  is  13  per  cent.  Kelieve 
him  from  this  charge,  and  freedom  of  import  would  be 
less  important." — .Mr.  Goulburn's  Memorandum  to  Sir 
R.  Peei,,  November  30,  1S4G;  Peel's  Memoirs,  ii.  205. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  while  he  saw  so  clearly, 
and  has  so  well  expressed,  the  peculiar  reason  for  pro- 
tection to  British  agriculture  which  arises  from  the  pe- 
culiar fiscal  burdens  to  which  it  is  subjected,  from  which 
the  manufacturers  are  exempted,  he  made  no  mention 
of  the  /(()•  stronger  claims  for  protection,  arising  from  the 
high  money-wages  of  labor  in  Britain,  owing  to  the  rich- 
es of  the  country  and  affluence  of  moner,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  capital  and  machinery  obviating  this  inequal- 
ity in  agricultural  as  it  can  so  successfully  do  in  manu- 
facturing industry. 


farmers  underselling  those  of  Poland,  Moldavia, 
or  America  in  the  jiroduce  of  the  fields.  The 
removal  of  protection  from  agriculture,  there- 
fore, and  retention  of  it  to  manufactures,  was 
not  free  trade ;  it  was  a  simple  act  of  injustice 
to  the  former  of  these  interests.  It  does  not  by 
any  means  follow  from  this  tliat,  situated  as  the 
country,  and  constituted  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  at  this  crisis,  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
necessity  to  adoi)t  this  i)olicy.  But  it  does  fol- 
low that  we  may  rest  assured  that  any  interest 
in  the  country  which,  tliough  neither  the  great- 
est nor  the  most  powerful,  lias  got  the  command 
of  the  Legislature,  \vill  force  through  measures 
which  it  deems  for  its  own  peculiar  benefit,  with- 
out the  slightest  regard  to  tlieir  cfi'ccts  upon  the 
interests  of  the  -other  classes  of  the  community, 
or  even,  in  the  end,  of  their  own. 
_  Another  circumstance,  which  is  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice  in  this  great  debate,  is  m. 
the  part  which  the  Irish  popular  and  Strange  con- 
Roman  Catliolic  members  t(X)k  re-  <l".Ptof"ie 
garding  it.  Being  entirely  an  agri-  be.l'onTe' 
cultural  country,  in  which  seven-  Corn-Law 
eighths  of  tlie  inhabitants,  and  nine-  question, 
teenth-twentieths  of  the  wealth,  was  obtained 
from  rural  labor,  it  is  evident  that  its  interests 
clearly  were  to  support  protection  to  agriculture. 
Manchester  or  Glasgow  might  have  much  to  say 
on  behalf  of  free  trade  in  grain,  because  to  them 
it  promised  to  lessen  the  cost  of  living  and  of 
production;  but  what  had  Clare  or  Roscommon 
to  say  to  it,  whose  produce  was  liable  by  it  to  be 
ruined  by  foreign  competition?  Accordingly, 
it  stands  proved  by  incontrovertible  evidence 
that  within  four  years  of  the  introduction  of 
free  trade  the  produce  of  Ireland  in  wheat 
alone  had  declined  by  1,500,000  quarters,*  and 
that  the  grain  of  all  kinds  imported  from  that 
country  into  Great  Britain  had  declined  from 
3,251,000  quarters  to  1,420,397.  Nothing  is 
more  certain,  therefore,  than  that,  whatever  it 
was  to  England  and  Scotland,  free  trade  in 
grain  was  ruinous  to  Ireland ;  and  it  will  imme- 
diately appear  that  the  prodigious  emigration 
which  has,  since  it  was  introduced,  banished 
above  2,000,000  Irish  from  the  Emerald  Isle, 
has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  cutting  off  of  this 
the  best  market  for  their  produce.  Yet  the 
change,  fraught  with  such  disastrous  eflfccts  to 
Ireland,  which  were  thoroughly  foreseen  and 
predicted  at  the  time,  was  sujjported  by  the 
whole  Roman  Catholic  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  themselves  for  the  most  part  repre- 
senting Irish  comities.     Not  a  whisper  escaped 


Years. 


Exports  op  Grain  prom  Ikklaitd. 

Quarters— Of  which,  Wheat— Oats  and  Oatmeal. 
Qrs.  Qvs. 

1S45 3,251,001  T7'.i,113  2,353,985 

1S4G j,S41,S02  393,462  1,311,591 

184T 0G3,7T9  1S4,'J22  703,462 

IWS 1,946,417  S04,S72  1,546,568 

1849 1,426,397  233,445  1,122,067 

— Porter,  p.  345. 

From  Captain  Larcora's  Report  for  1849,  it  appears  the 
production  of  wheat  since  1845  had  declined  1.500,000 
quarters  in  Ireland.  Since  prices  rose  after  1852  there 
has  been  a  corre.sponding  increase.  The  potato  famine 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  decline  in  cereal  crops,  for 
they  were  not  at  all  affected  by  the  disea.^e  which  was  so 
fatal  to  the  former;  and  as  prices  rose  from  this  cause, 
the  only  effect  of  tlie  failure  of  the  potato  crops  and  gen- 
eral rise  of  prices  should  have  been  a  great  increase  of 
cereal  crops,  and  in  particular  of  wheat.  And  the  har- 
vest of  1847  was  so  fine  that,  at  Lord  Jnlin  Uussell's  sug- 
gestion, a  general  thanksgiving  was  returned  for  it. 
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92. 
The  Duke 
of  Welling- 
ton's char- 
acteristic 
conduct. 


their  constituents ;  not  a  qualm  of  remorse  came 
over  themselves  for  such  suicidal  conduct.  The 
names  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  his  sons,  and  fol- 
lowers, are  to  be  seen  in  the  majority  in  all  the 
Corn-Law  discussions.*  It  belongs  to  the  biog- 
raphers or  friends  of  the  leaders  of  that  party  to 
justify,  if  they  can,  such  extraordiiuiry  conduct, 
which  was  obviously  dictated  by  hatred  of  En- 
gland, not  love  of  Ireland,  and  revealed  too 
clearly  a  secret  foreign  influence.  Observe,  j 
they  supported  the  absolute  and  lasting  repeal, 
not  a  temporary  suspension  to  meet  a  temporary 
calamity.  To  the  historian  it  aftbrds  a  melan- 
choly example  of  the  truth  that  representative 
institutions  afford  no  security  whatever  for 
good  government,  unless  the  constituents,  as 
well  as  the  representatives,  are  animated  by  a 
patriotic  spirit,  and  alive  to  the  real  interests 
of  their  country,  and  that,  under  other  circum- 
stances, or  when  influenced  by  a  foreign  or  sac- 
erdotal influence,  it  may  become  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  which  can  afflict  society. 

If  the  conduct  of  the  followers  in  Ireland  of 
the  Free-trade  party  is  calculated  to 
excite  surprise,  that  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Protectionist  in  Great  Britain  ap- 
pears, at  first  sight,  to  be  hardly  less 
so.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
clearly  and  strongly  opposed  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws,  and  was  the  leader  of 
the  party  in  the  Cabinet  which,  by  refusing  to 
accede  to  it,  obliged  Sir  R.  Peel  to  resign  in  De- 
cember, 1845. t  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  was 
the  same.J  Yet  both  these  noblemen  shortly 
after  resumed  office  after  Lord  Stanley  had  se- 
ceded from  it,  on  the  understanding  that  the  en- 
tire repeal  of  the  Corn -Laws  was  to  be  made  a 
Cabinet  question ;  and  the  former  said  emphat- 
ically in  the  House  of  Peers,  that  he  was  de- 
lighted with  the  Premier's  resuming  office  on 
these  conditions,  and  that  he  should,  in  his 
place,  have  done  just  the  same.ij     This  conduct 

*  See  in  particular  the  divisions  on  the  Cora-Laws. — 
Pari.  Deb.,  Ixxxvi.  89,  T21,  and  Ixxxiv.  G51. 

t  "  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  the  continuance  of  the 
Corn-Laws  essential  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country  in 
its  existing  state,  and  a  benefit  to  the  whole  community. 
"I  am  afraid  that  it  would  soon  be  found  that  this 
country  would  cease  to  be  sought  after  as  the  desirable 
market  of  the  world,  if  the  interests  of  agriculture  should 
be  injured  by  a  premature  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws.  It 
appears  to  me,  likewise,  that  this  country  is  in  a  better 
situation  than  any  other  to  bear  the  shock  arising  from 
the  potato  disease,  and  tliis  even  in  L'eland.  The  evil 
in  Ireland  is  not  a  deficiency  of  food  for  the  year,  or  even 
of  the  particular  description  of  food,  potatoes,  but  the 
gi-eat  and  supposed  general  deficiency  of  that  spread  of 
food  operating  upon  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  the 
habits  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  are  producers 
of  the  food  which  they  consume  during  three-fourths  of 
the  year  in  general,  and  who  must  consequently  be  in  a 
state  of  destitution,  and  who  liave  not  the  pecuniary,  and 
if  they  had  the  pecuniary  means,  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
purchasing  their  food  in  the  market." — Duke  op  Wel- 
lington's Memorandum,  Nov.  30, 1845  ;  Peel's  Memoirs, 
vol.  ii.  p.  198,  109. 

t  '•  Lord  Stanley  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  after  anx- 
ioiis  reflection,  each  declared  his  inability  to  support  a 
measure  involving  the  ultimate  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
Laws." — Peel's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 

§  "  1  was  of  opinion  that  the  formation  of  a  Govern- 
ment in  which  her  Majesty  would  have  confidence  was 
of  much  greater  importance  than  the  opinions  of  any  in- 
dividual on  the  Corn-Laws  or  on  any  other  laws.  My 
Lords,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  right  hon.  friend,  de- 
siring me  to  attend  a  Cabinet  Council  that  evening 
(Dec.  20),  which  I  did.  /  ai>plau'led  the  conduct  of  my 
right  hon.  friend:  I  was  delighted  with  it.  It  was  exact- 
ly the  course  which  I  should  have  followed  myself  under 


appears  to  be  very  inconsistent  with  jirevious  and 
strongly  expressed  opinions ;  but  it  is  easily  ex- 
plained if  the  leading  feature  in  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  character  is  considered — that  is, 
fidelity  to  his  Sovereign  in  difficulty.  This  duty 
the  old  soldier  deemed  paramount  to  every  oth- 
er ;  and  situated  as  the  Queen  was,  after  Lord 
Stanley  had  declared  his  inability  to  form  a 
Cabinet  on  Protection  principles,  and  Lord  J. 
Russell  had  failed  in  making  one  of  the  Whigs, 
he  held  that  he  was  bound  to  support  her  even 
at  the  hazard  of  his  own  consistency.  He 
thought  the  sujjport  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  government 
of  more  importance  than  the  maintenance  of 
any  consistency,  the  adherence  to  any  precon- 
ceived opinions ;  and  he  saw  no  way  of  doing 
this  but  by  going  into  his  views  on  the  Corn- 
Laws.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  appears,  in  re- 
suming office  with  Wellington,  to  have  been  act- 
uated by  the  same  views.  We  may  lament 
that  circumstances  should  have  occurred  which 
rendered  such  a  deviation  from  principle  una- 
voidable ;  but  every  one  must  see  that  circum- 
stances may  occur  when  it  is  at  once  the  duty 
of  the  patriot  and  the  path  of  honor  to  do  so.* 

But  though  these  circumstances,  joined  to  pe- 
culiar habits  and  a  military  life,  may  93 
vindicate  the  Duke  of  Wellington  This  will 
for  his  sudden  conversion  on  this  "?' i^PPj^^  f" 
subject,  no  similar  apology  can  be  "  ' 
admitted  for  Sir  R.  Peel,  //e  created  the  neces- 
sity to  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  yielded. 
There  was  no  earthly  necessity  for  repealing 
the  Corn-Laws  prospectively  in  January,  1846, 
to  take  effect  three  years  after,  whatever  there 
may  have  been  to  open  the  ports  entirely  by  an ' 
Order  in  Council  at  the  moment.  The  ingraft- 
ing a  permanent  change  of  policy  on  a  tempora- 
ry calamity  was  a  gratuitous  and  uncalled-for 
measure  on  his  part,  which  never  should  have 
been  adopted  but  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
the  party  which  had  placed  him  in  power. 
There  was  plenty  of  time  to  do  so ;  he  had  three 
years  to  think  of  it  and  select  his  own  opportu- 
nity for  making  the  communication,  and  if  not 
acquiesced  in,  resigning  office  without  incon- 
venience to  the  Queen's  service,  and  support- 
ing free  trade  as  a  private  individual.  This  is 
what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  recommended. f 
Instead  of  doing  this,  he  forced  the  whole  ques- 
tion on  at  once  ;  evidently  taking  advantage  of 
the  panic  of  the  moment  to  drive  through  a 
change  which  in  cooler  moments  he  despaired 
of  effecting.  This  was  clearly  wrong.  The 
mere   change  of  opinion  was  in  itself  nowise 


similar  circumstances,  and  therefore  I  determined,  my 
Lords,  to  stand  bv  him." — Duke  op  Wellington's 
Sjxcch,  Jan.  '26,  1846;  Pari.  Deb. 

*  "My  own  judgment  would  lead  me  to  support  the 
Coi*n-Laws.  Sir  R.  Peel  may  think  that  his  position  in 
Parliament,  and  in  the  public  view,  requires  tliat  the 
course  should  be  taken  which  he  recommends,  and  if  this 
should  be  the  case,  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Cab- 
inet should  .support  him,  and  I  for  one  declare  that  I  will 
do  so." — Wellington's  Memorandum,  Nov.  30,  1845; 
Peel's  Memoirs,  ii.  200. 

t  "  I  would  recommend  that  in  the  Queen's  Speech  the 
Queen  .should  recommeiul  a  reconsideration  of  the  Corn- 
Laws,  with  a  view  to  a  suspension  of  their  provisions,  if 
that  measure  should  appear  to  be  necessary;  and  such 
alterations  in  regard  to  certain  articles  of  food  as  may 
jippear  to  be  desirable,  and  may  not  be  incnnsi.'-tent  with 
the  principle  and  object  of  the  laws."— Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's Memorandum,  Nov.  30,  1845;  Peel's  Memoirs, 
ii.  201. 
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blamablc;  often  it  is  the  highest  imlication  of 
political  sagacity,  the  last  efibrt  of  i>olitical  vir- 
tue. "  Tevipora  mutantur  et  vos  iinitamur  in  il- 
lis"  is  sometimes  tlie  maxim  of  integrity  not  less 
than  discrimination.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
change  opinions  when  the  former  a[)i)ear  to  have 
been  erroneous,  or  alter  conduct  when  it  has 
become  expedient  to  do  so ;  it  is  another,  and  a 
very  different  tiling,  to  betray  a  trust  reposed  by 
a  party  to  whose  suiijiort  tlie  accjuisition  <^f  jjow- 
er  has  been  owing.  Tliat  is  somewhat  akin  to 
what  Marlborough  did  when  he  made  use  of 
tlie  Guards,  at  whose  head  he  had  been  placed 
by  James,  to  establish  William  on  the  throne, 
or  Ney  when  he  left  Paris  to  take  the  command 
of  the  royal  army  at  Melun,  promising  to  bring 
Napoleon  back  in  an  iron  cage.  Had  he  re- 
signed office,  and  then  siip/iorted  free-trade  jirin- 
a'ple.t,  the  Tories  might  have  lamented  his 
change  of  ojiinion,  but  they  could  not  have  as- 
sailed his  honor.  But  no  royal  solicitation  or 
state  necessity  will  ever,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity, 
vindicate  a  general  Avho  deserts  his  colors  on  the 
day  of  battle.  The  defection  of  Sir  R.  Peel 
from  the  principles  of  the  jiarty  which  placed 
him  in  power,  while  still  retaining  that  ]iower, 
is,  therefore,  a  dereliction  of  duty  whicli  honor 
must  ever  lament,  and  will  never  imitate.* 

*  The  danger  of  the  course  on  which  he  was  adventur- 
ing was  clearly  explained  to  Sir  R.  Peel  by  Mr.  Goulburn. 
'•The  more,"  said  he,  "I  reflect  upon  the  observations 
which  you  made  to  nie  a  few  days  since  as  to  your  difli- 
culty  in  again  defending  a  Corn-Law  in  Parliament,  the 
more  do  I  feel  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  your  tak- 
ing a  different  course  from  that  which  you  formerly 
adopted.  An  abandonment  of  your  former  opinions 
would,  I  think,  now  prejudice  your  and  our  characters 
an  public  meii,  and  would  be  fraught  with  fatal  result? 
to  the  country's  best  interests;  and  as  I  probably  hear 
many  opinions  on  a  subject  of  tliis  kind  which  do  not 
reach  you,  the  view  which  I  take  of  probable  consequen- 
ces may  not  be  undeserving  of  your  consideration.  When 
the  public  feel,  as  I  believe  they  do,  great  doubts  as  to 
the  existence  of  an  adequate  necessity,  when  greater 
doubts  still  are  entertained  as  to  the  applicability  of  an 
abandonment  of  the  (Jorn-Law  as  a  remedy  for  our  pres- 
ent distress,  the  people  will,  I  fear,  tax  us  with  treachery 
and  deception,  and  charge  us  from  our  former  language 
with  having  always  had  it  in  contemplation.  I  view 
With  still  greater  alarm  the  effects  of  the  proposed  change 


But  thougli  justice  must  condemn  SirR.  Peel's 
coniluct  in  retaining  ofKce  while  he 
changed  his  ])rinciples,  yet  even  here  what^vero 
certain  alleviating  circumstances  re-  the  allevja- 
(juire  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  ting  cir- 
It  was  his  fate  to  be  called  to  direct  "'"'/'ances 
»i  -1       r  1  •  ^  .1  .01  hiB  case  ? 

tlie  councils  of  his  country  at  the  crit- 
ical time  when  its  growth  had  terminated,  when 
it  had  arrived  at  full  maturity,  and  the  causes  of 
decline  were  beginning  to  ojierate.  When  the 
obstructing  causes  were  to  come  into  full  play, 
was  a  mere  question  of  time ;  no  human  jjowcr 
could  permanently  ])revcnt  their  action  any  more 
than  it  could  the  silent  change  of  sunuiier  into 
autumn.  Sir  R.  Peel  may  have  accelerated  by 
a  few  years  the  adoption  of  free-trade  princi])les 
by  old  and  opulent  England,  but  he  did  nothing 
more.  Sooner  or  later  they  will  always  be  em- 
braced by  a  rich  and  aged  community,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  laws  jn-ovided  by  na- 
ture to  arrest  the  growth  of  aged  communities. 
The  cry  "Pn«e?«  et  Circenses"  has  been  heard  in 
other  realms  than  those  of  Imperial  Rome  ;  it  is 
at  bottom  the  same  cry  as  that  of  cheaj)  bread 
which  convulsed  Great  Britain  in  these  times. 
And  without  altogether  e.xculjjating  the  states- 
men who  were  instrumental  in  giving  to  that  cry 
the  command  of  the  State,  it  is  but  justice  to 
them  to  recollect  that  the  change,  at  least  at  no 
distant  period,  had  been  rendered  necessary  by 
general  causes,  and  that  its  adoption  was  one 
of  the  great  means  ])rovided  by  Nature  for  check- 
ing the  growth  of  worn-out  communities,  and 
securing  the  extension  and  dispersion  of  man- 
kind. 


upon  thq  public  interests.  In  ray  opinion,  the  party  of 
which  you  are  the  head  is  the  only  baiTier  against  the 
revolutionary  effects  of  the  Reform  Bill.  So  long  as  that 
party  remains  unbroken,  whether  in  or  out  of  power,  it 
has  the  means  of  doing  much  good,  at  least  of  preventing 
much  evil.  But  if  it  be  broken  in  pieces  by  a  destruction 
of  confidence  in  its  leaders  (and  I  can  not  but  think  a 
destruction  of  the  Corn-Laws  would  produce  that  result), 
I  see  nothing  before  us  but  the  exasperation  of  class  an- 
imosities, a  struggle  for  pre-eminence,  and  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  unrestrained  democracy." — Mr.  Goxtlburn 
to  Sir  R.  Peel,  Nov.  30,  1845;  Peel's  Memoirs,  ii.  201, 
203. 
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CHAPTER  XLin. 

ENGLAKD   FROM   THE   INTRODUCTION  OF  FREE   TRADE  AND   FALL   OF   SIR   R.  PEEL  IN  JLTJE,  1846,   TO 
THE   SUPPRESSION    OF    THE    CHARTIST    INSURRECTION    IN    APRIL,   1848. 


Thus   was  free    trade    introduced,    and    the 
great  Tory  party  split  asunder  by  the 
Vastl'ffects  "ct  of  its'  Protectionist  chief!     The 
of  Uie  iiitio-  etfects  of  this  change  of  policy  and 
ductioii  of    dislocation  of  parties  have  been  great 
Free  Trade.  ^^^  decisive,  and  extended  far  be- 
yond the  lifetime  or  sj>here  of  the  persons  who 
were  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about.    -It  has 
diffused  for  a  very  long  period,  perhaps  forever, 
in  Great  Britain,  a  distrust  in  public  men — a 
disbelief  either  in  fixity  of  policy  or  adherence 
to  principle  in  the  rulers  of  the  State.     It  has 
spread  abroad  the  conviction   that  the   ruling 
power  in  the  commonwealth  is  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  its  aristocracy,  either  of  rank,  property, 
talents,  or  virtues ;  but  that,  by  a  well-concert- 
ed and  vigorous  system  of  popular  agitation,  the 
whole  of  these,  influences  may  be  overthrown, 
and  Government  become  impracticable,  except 
by  the  abandonment  of  pledges  the  most  solemnly 
given,  principles  the  most  solemnly  asserted,  and 
concession  to  demands  attended  with  the  most 
obvious  danger.     It  has  entirely  broken  up  and 
divided  the  great  Tory  party,  which  for  half  a 
century  had  ruled  the  empire,   and  withstood, 
both  in  arms  and  influence,   the  first  French 
Revolution.     It  has  introduced  into  that  once 
firm  and  united  body  discord  the  most  incurable, 
heart-burnings  the  most  violent.     Words  were 
spoken  on  both  sides  which  can  never  be  forgiv- 
en ;  deeds  done  which  can  never  be  forgotten. 
When  eighty  Protectionists,  the  representatives 
of  the  old  English  aristocracy,   followed  Lord 
George  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli  into  the  hos- 
tile lobby  on  the  division  on  the  Irish  Coercion 
Bill,  the  knell  of  the  Tory  party  was  rung,  the 
rule  of  steady  consistent  party  on  either  side 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  empire  was  handed 
over  to  successive  coalitions  of  discordant  inter- 
ests, involving  on  all  sides  dereliction  of  princi- 
ple, attended  to  none  by  durability  of  power. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  breaking  up  of  the 
two  great  parties  which  have  al- 
Botht'fe  Whigs  ternately  ruled  tlie  State  ever  since 
and  the  Tories  the  Revolution  was  in  neither  case 
were  destroyed  owing  to  the  hostility  of  its  oppo- 
by  theu-  own      nent,  however  ably  directed  or  per- 
severingly  applied.     It  was  neither 
]Mr.  Pitt  nor  Lord  Castlereagh  that  overturned 
the  Whigs ;  it  was  not  Mr.  Fox  or  Mr.  Burke 
that  paralyzed  the  Tories.     From  the  assaults  of 
those  great  men,  strongly  supported  as  they  were, 
their  opponents  on  both  sides  entirely  recovered, 
and  they  never  were  so  powerful  as  after  those 
periods  when  the  strife  had  been  most  violent. 
Witness   Mi-.  Pitt  in   1784,  after  the  desperate 
struggle  with  the  Coalition;  Earl  Grey  in  1832, 
after  the  close  of  the  long-continued  strife  conse- 
quent on  the  French  Revolution.     Even  the  Re- 
form Bill,  however  skillfully  directed  to  that  end, 
did  not  destroy  the  Tory  party;  the  Opposition 


was  never  so  united  or  so  ably  led  as  from  1835 
to  1841,  when  guided  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  the  Gov- 
ernment never  so  ])0\veiful  as  when  he  caine  into 
power  in  the  close  of  the  latter  year.  The  Whigs 
as  a  party  were  destroyed  by  the  Reform  Bill, 
forced  through  the  Lords  by  their  powerful  lead- 
ers at  the  head  of  the  whole  democracy  of  the 
empire ;  the  Tories  as  a  party  were  destroyed  by 
Sir  R.  Peel,  when  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  supported  by  a  majority  so  large  as 
promised  them  a  lease  of  power  for  an  unlimited 
period.  Earl  Grey's  triumph  terminated  the  as- 
cendency of  the  old  Whig  families  which  had  so 
long  rull'd  the  State,  and  substituted  in  its  room 
that  of  a  coalition  of  English  urban  Liberals, 
Scotch  Radicals,  and  Irish  Catholics;  Sir  R. 
Peel's  return  to  power  with  a  majority  of  91  was 
the  herald  of  the  dissolution  of  the  great  and 
united  party  which  he  had  so  long  and  ably 
headed,  and  its  severance  into  angry,  soured 
Protectionists,  too  weak  to  form  a  government, 
and  wavering  Liberal  Conservatives,  eminent  in 
talent,  but  without  followers  sufficient  to  give 
them  any  pretensions  to  be  a  ruling  party. 

Without  doubt  this  strange  and  anomalous  re- 
sult is  to  be  ascribed  in  some  degree  ^ 
to  the  pressure  of  external  circum-  Causes  whicli 
stances.  The  growing  wealth  and  1^''  to  these 
importance  of  the  commercial  por-  °  ""'S^s. 
tion  of  the  nation  called  for  an  enlarged  ad- 
mission of  their  representatives  into  the  Legisla- 
ture, as  it  did  for  a  certain  modification  of  the 
duties  on  tho  admission  of  food  and  necessary 
articles  of  subsistence.  So  far,  a  concession  was ' 
necessary  in  both  cases.  But  the  amount  and 
measur  >  of  the  concession  were  in  both  volun- 
tary, and  the  authors  of  t  lie  changes  are  res])ons- 
ible  for  their  effects.  Both  were  precipitated, 
and  rendered  unavoidable,  by  the  previous  acts 
of  the  very  Ministers  who  introduced  them; 
both  were  forced  on  by  the  power  wliich  they 
respectively  wielded,  in  utter  ignorance  of  their 
effects.  The  Reform  Bill  was  first  rendered  a 
national  object  of  desire  from  the  effect  of  the 
long-continued  declamations  of  the  Wliigs  and 
Liberals  at  the  former  representation  of  interests 
and  classes ;  and  it  was  rendered  so  broad  and 
sweeping,  from  Earl  Grey  seriously  and  in  good 
faith  anticipating  from  its  effects  diametrically 
the  reverse  of  those  with  which  it  was  actually 
attended.  The  demand  for  the  rejieal  of  the 
Corn-Laws  was  mainly  owing  to  the  monetary 
system  which  had  been  in  operation  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  which,  by  halving  the  remunera- 
tion for  every  species  of  industry,  had  swelled 
into  a  passion  the  desire  for  a  corresponding  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  food  ;  and  to  the  conduct 
of  Sir  R.  Peel  himself,  who,  by  applying  the 
principles  of  free  trade  to  inferior  articles,  ren- 
dered irresistible  the  cry  for  its  extension  to  the 
principal  staples  of  human  consum])tion.     Not 
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less  than  the  great  alteration  in  the  structure  of 
the  constitution,  tliis  social  change  was  forced 
through  by  liim  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  his  party  and  his  own  fornior  j)rofcssions,  and 
in  such  complete  ignorance  of  its  effects,  that, 
before  many  years  iiad  elapsed,  it  had  induced 
evils  of  a  far  more  serious  and  irremediable  kind 
than  those  it  was  intended  to  remove.  The 
commencement  of  these  evils  forms  the  interest- 
ing and  instructive  subject  of  the  present  chap- 
ter. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Queen,  upon  the 
4  resignation  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  for  whom 

Formation  she  had  conceived  the  highest  esteem, 
of  the  new  gent  for  Lord  Joim  Russell,  and  he 
Cabinet.  experienced  much  less  difiiculty  in 
forming  a  Cabinet  tlian  on  the  last  similar  occa- 
sion Lord  Melbourne  had  done.*  Lord  John 
Russell  was  First  liord  of  the  Treasury ;  Lord 
Cottenham  became  Lord-Chancellor;  SirGeorge 
Grey,  Home,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  Foreign, 
Secretary ;  with  whom  Earl  Grey  was  now  per- 
suaded to  act  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  Sir 
C.  Wood  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord 
Auckland  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The 
Cabinet  consisted  of  tiie  unusually  large  number 
of  sixteen,  and  certainly  presented  a  brilliant 
display  of  oratorical  and  parliamentary  talent, 
though  the  great  preponderance  of  noblemen 
gave  little  promise  of  a  due  infusion  of  business 
habits,  and  the  paucity  of  practical  men  afforded 
too  good  reason  to  fear  a  serious  deficiency  in 
knowledge  of  the  real  situation  and  wants  of  the 
country.  So  completely,  however,  was  the  Tory 
party  understood  to  be  split  asunder  by  the  dis- 
sensions consequent  on  free  trade,  that  the  eyes 
of  the  entire  nation  were  turned  to  the  new  Cab- 
inet as  the  only  one  possible  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  the  elections  consequent  on  the 
vacating  of  seats  from  the  formation  of  the 
,  ^jjj,  p  new  Government  excited  very  little 
1846,  102 ;  attention.  All  the  members  of  the 
Piiri.  i>eb.  new  Government  M-ere  returned  al- 
lx.\xvii.  1,  4.  most  without  o])position.' 

Parliament  met  again  after  a  short  adjourn- 


*  The  Whig  Goveenment,  as  now  eeakkanged. 
Cabinet.  , 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury Lord  J.  Russell. 

Lord-OhanocUor Lord  Cottenham. 

President  of  tlie  Council Marquis  of  Londonderry. 

Lord  Privy  Seal Earl  of  Minto. 

Home  Office Sir  G.  Grey. 

Foreign  Office Viscount  Palmerston. 

Colonial  Office Earl  Grey. 

Chancellor  of  the  E.xchequer  . .  Sir  C.  Wood. 
Chancellor  of  the   Duchy  of  )  t     j  /-.        i,  n 

Lancaster j  Lord  CampbeH. 

Paymaster-General Mr.  Mncaulay. 

Woods  and  Forests Lord  JMorpeth. 

Postmaster-General Lord  Clanricarde. 

Board  of  Trade Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Board  of  Control Sir  J.  Hobhnuse. 

Secretary  for  Ireland Mr.  Labouchere. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. . .  Earl  of  Auclsland. 

Xot  in  the  Cabinet. 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  . . .  Earl  of  Besborough. 

Secretary  at  War Fox  Maule,  Esq. 

Commander-in-Chief Dnke  of  Wellington. 

Master-General  of  the   Ord-  )  ,, 

nance \  Marquis  of  Anglesea. 

Master  of  the  Mint R.  L.  Shiel,  Esq. 

Attorney-General Sir  J.  .)ervis. 

Solicitor-General Sir  D.  Dundas. 

Lord-Advocate  of  Scotland And.  Rutherford,  Esq. 

Solicitor-General Thos.  Maitland,  Esq. 

— Pari.  Deb.,  Ixxxvii.  1. 


ment,  during  which  the  returns  for  the  vacated 
seats  took  \ili\cc  on  the  l(!th  July; 
and  the  lirst  subject  of  imjjortance  Government 
which  came  on  for  discussion  was  plan  for  tiie 
the  sugar  duties,  wiiich  required  im-  sugar  duties, 
mediate  attention,  as  tlie  bill  for  the  *^"'^  ^'^• 
existing  duties  exjiired  on  the  4th  August. 
Lord  John  Russell  brouglit  forward  this  iniporl- 
ant  subject  in  a  very  able  speech ;  and  the  jilan 
which  he  proposed,  and  which  received  the 
sanction  of  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  as  it 
afforded  tlie  lirst  instance  of  tlie  effect  of  the 
free-trade  measure,  then  so  mucii  in  vogue,  and 
so  largely  adopted  by  Parliament,  upon  the  pro- 
ducing interests  of  tlie  empire.  "  The  first  ques- 
tion," said  his  lordship,  "is,  what  is  the  con- 
sumption in  average  years  of  the  empire  ?  and 
the  next.  Is  there  any  chance  of  supply  within 
ourselves  adequate  to 'meet  it?  The  returns  of 
sugar  imported  on  an  average  of  the  last  three 
years,  and  the  concurring  opinion  of  all  jjrac- 
tical  men  engaged  in  the  trade,  fix  the  annual 
consumption  at  2r)2,000  tons;  while  the  most 
probable  view  of  the  su])ply  does  not  give  above 
230,000  tons.*  Then,  where  is  the  additional 
supply  of  22,000  tons,  of  an  article  now  become 
one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  a  large  part  of 
our  people,  to  come  from?  There  is  no  re- 
source we  can  look  to  but  foreign  slave-grown 
sugar.  That  sugar  has  been  virtually  excluded 
from  the  market  since  the  final  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  in  1837,  a  period  now  of  nine 
years,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  producers  of 
sugar  in  our  own  colonies  have  been  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demand,  or  prevent  the  price 
of  the  article  rising,  as  it  is  now  doing,  to  what, 
as  to  it,  amounts  to  a  famine  level.  There 
is  an  absolute  necessity,  therefore,  of  recurring 
to  the  Slave  States  for  a  supply  of  this  necessary 
article  of  consumption.  Indeed,  the  exclusion 
of  slave-grown  sugar,  under  the  present  prohib- 
itory system,  is  impracticable,  for  the  Slave  States 
are  in  possession  of  treaties  under  wliich  they  are 
entitled  to  demand  the  admission  of  their  slave- 
grown  sugar  'on  the  same  terms  as'  the  most 
favored  nation.  Under  the  present  system  the 
discouragement  to  slavery  in  the  Slave  States  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  because  the  slave- 
growers  find  a  market  for  their  produce  in  other 
countries  into  which  it  obtains  free  admission, 
whence  they  receive  supplies  in  return  which 
come  from  Great  Britain,  so  that  there  is  a  vir- 
tual exchange  of  English  manufactures  for  for- 
eign slave  sugar.  The  Spanish  slave  planters 
might  just  as  well  send  their  sugar  direct  to 
this  country  in  exchange  for  our  manufactures, 
as  do  so  by  means  of  this  intervening  transac- 
tion. 

"The  argument,  so  strongly  rested  on  by  the 


'  Calculation  of  the  West  India  Body  fok  184T. 

Tons. 

West  Indies 12,%000 

Mauritius 50,000 

East  Indies 75,000 

250,000 
That  of  the  sugar  refiners  was  less  favorable  : 

West  Indies 115,000 

Mauritins 40,000 

East  Indies 70,000 

2i:5,000 
-Ann.  Reg.,  184G,  p.  ICS. 
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Protectionists — that  if  you  admit  foreign  slave 
sugar  on  any  thing  like  an  equality 
with  British  free  grown,  you  give  an 
encouragement  to  slavery,  and  go  back 
upon  all  your  own  enactments  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  negroes — though  specious  in  ap- 
pearance, lias  no  solid  foundation.  No  such  bar 
as  is  contended  for  in  the  case  of  sugar  is  imposed 
upon  slave  produce  in  other  articles,  as  cotton, 
tobacco,  copper,  and  many  others.  Nobody  can 
deny  that  the  vast  consumption  of  these  articles, 
especially  the  two  first,  in  this  country,  gives  an 
impulse  to  slavery  in  the  United  States ;  but  has 
any  one  yet  been  bold  enough  to  affirm  that, 
before  admitting  the  American  cotton  into  our 
harbors,  we  must  insist  on  their  solving  the 
tremendous  problem  hanging  over  their  heads 
in  the  United  States,  and  emancipating  all  the 
negroes  by  whose  hands  the  cotton  has  been 
raised  ?  Such  a  proposal  would  be  little  short  of 
insanity ;  and  yet  if  there  is  any  foundation  for 
the  argument  that  we  should  keep  up  the  heavy 
import  duties  on  foreign  slave-grown  sugar  to 
discourage  slavery,  we  unquestionably,  to  be 
consistent,  should  apply  the  same  principle  to 
American  slave-grown  cotton. 

"Financial  considerations  of  the  very  highest 
moment  concur  with  the  obvious  ex- 
r,    J'     1    pedience  of  the  thing  itself  in  recom- 
mending  the  introduction  ot  foreign 
slave  sugars  at  moderate  import  duties.     If  we 
deduct  the  £700,000  of  China  money,  which  is 
not  a  permanent  source  of  income,  from  the  esti- 
mated revenue  for  18-t7-'-i8,  there  will  be  a  de- 
ficiency of  £352,000,  with  the  chance  of  its  be- 
ing increased  to  half  a  million  in  that  year. 
This  follows  from  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer's own  statement.     Now  this  being  in  the 
most  favorable  view  the  state  of  our  finances,  is 
it  not  expedient  to  adopt  a  measure  which  will 
fill  up  the  gap,  not  only  without  adding  to  the 
burdens  of  the  people,  but  actually  diminishing, 
in  a  sensible  degree,  to  them  the  cost  of  a  gen- 
eral and  necessary  article  of  human  subsistence  ? 
"The   plan  which  Government  proposes   is 
this:  Instead  of  the  present  prohib- 

n     ?■  J  J    itorv  duty  of  63s.  the  cwt.  on  foreign 

Concluded.     ,     •'  -  ,  j    oo       i  ; 

slave  muscovado  sugar,  and  23s.  id. 

on  foreign  free-labor  sugar,  there  shall  be  im- 
posed for  the  present  year  a  duty  of  21s.  on  all 
foreign  sugar,  whether  the  produce  of  free  or 
slave  labor,  the  duty  to  fall  progressively  till 
July,  1851,  when  it  should  be  permanently  fixed 
at  14s.*  In  addition  to  this,  the  difterential 
duty  between  rum  and  British  spirits  is  to  be 
reduced  from  Is.  dd.  to  Is.  the  gallon.  We  can 
not  accede  to  the  demand  of  the  West  Indian's 
that  molasses  should  be  admitted  to  our  brew- 
eries and  distilleries.  In  consideration  of  these 
reductions,  which  will  go  far  to  lower  the  price 
of  sugar  to  the  British  consumer,  we  propose  to 
relax  in  some  degree  the  restrictions  at  present 
in  force  on  the  importation  of  free  black  immi- 
grants from  Africa  into  the  West  Indies.     By 

*  Pbopobed  Rate  of  Decline  op  the  Duty  on  Foe- 
EIQN  Sugae. 

To  July  5,  1S47 21.5. 

"•  1848 20s. 

"  1849 18s.  6d. 

"  1850 1T.S. 

"  1851 15s.  6d. 

After  Julr,  1851 14s. 

^Parl.  Deb.,  Ixxxvii.  1316,  1317. 


the  Orders  in  Council,  originally  in  force  after 
the  suppression  of  slavery,  the  emigration  of 
negroes  from  Sierre  Leone  to  the  West  Indies 
was  absolutely  prohibited,  from  an  ajiprehension 
that,  if  allowed,  it  would  prove  the  slave-trade 
in  disguise.  This  prohibition  was  subsequently 
relaxed,  both  by  Lord  Melbourne's  government 
and  that  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  both  in  regard  to  Africa 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  from  a  sense  of  its 
necessity.  Still,  however,  the  law  is,  that  any 
agreement  or  contract  for  the  services  of  any 
negro,  made  in  the  British  settlements  in  Africa, 
is  not  valid  or  binding  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
is  not  to  be  respected  by  the  British  cruisers. 
We  propose  by  the  present  act  so  far  to  modify 
this  as  to  allow  contracts  for  hiring  of  negroes  in 
the  British  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
be  binding  in  the  West  Indies,  provided  they  are 
not  for  more  than  a  year ;  but  we  do  not  deem  it 
safe  to  permit  any  similar  concession  as  to  con- 
tracts made  elsewhere  on  the  African  shores, 
or  especially  on  the  Kroo  coast.  Under  this 
plan  we  shall  realize  from  the  sugar  duties  a 
revenue  of  £4,200,000,  being  £625,000  more 
than  was  expected  by  Sir  R.  Peel's  proposed 
scale  of  duties,  and  in  addition  oh-  ,  p  ^.j  ^^^ 
tain  the  great  advantage  of  giving  ixxxvi.  1304, 
the  people  of  this  country  an  in-  IGlS;  Ann. 
creased  supply  of  sugar  at  a  reduced  I^tf  •  j^f  *''  ^®^' 
price.'"  "' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  IMr.  Disraeli,  and 
Lord  Brougham:  "It  can  not  now  ^rgumeut 
be  denied  that,  contrary  to  what  of  the  Pro- 
was  strenuously  maintained  when  tectioulsts 
the  emancijiation  of  the  negroes  took  °^^^^  "^''^"^ 
place,  the  ett'ect  of  that  measure  has 
been  seriously  to  lessen  the  production  of  sugar 
in  the  West  Indies.  For  while  the  average 
production  of  sugar  in  the  British  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies  was,  on  an  average  of  six 
years  before  that  event,  195,000  tons,  their  pro- 
duction since  emancipation  has  fallen  oft' to  such 
a  degree,  that  at  one  period  it  did  not  exceed 
107,000  tons,  and  has  in  no  instance  exceeded 
145,000  tons.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
great  decline,  prices  of  that  article  have  risen ; 
on  an  average  of  twelve  years,  since  emancipa- 
tion, the  rise  has  been  no  less  than  10s.  a  cwt., 
or  a  ])enny  a  pound — from  27s.  a  cwt.  to  87s. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  this  state  of  af- 
fairs, the  admission  of  slave-grown  sugar  would, 
in  the  first  instance,  reduce  its  price ;  possibly 
bring  it  down  again  to  27s.  a  cwt.  But  at 
what  price  would  this  advantage  be  gained, 
even  in  the  light  only  of  our  own  pecuniary  in- 
terests ?  It  could  only  lie  effected  by  lessening 
still  further  the  production  of  sugar  in  our  own 
dominions,  and  rendering  us  daily  more  and 
more  dependent  on  the  foreign  slave  growers 
for  the  supply  of  what  has  now  become  a  neces- 
sary article  of  the  national  subsistence.  Is  that 
a  desirable  state  of  things  ?  is  it  creditable  to  a 
great  nation  ?  And  supposing  the  policy  to  be 
carried  out  to  its  uttermost  length,  and  our  own 
free-labor  sugar  to  be  entirely  driven  out  of  the 
market  by  the  foreign  slave-grown,  what  will  be 
the  result  so  far  as  prices  and  our  own  interests 
are  concerned  ?  Why,  that  we  shall  be  entire- 
ly at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  slave  growers,  and 
that  the  planters  of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  having 
got  the  monopoly  of  the  article  into  their  own 
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hands,  will  raise  the  price  to  any  height  which 
they  please. 

''  Much  is  said  of  the  inability  of  the  colonies 
of  Great  Britain,  working  with  free 

Continued.   ^''^'O^'  «"^)''  ^^  ^"I'P^>'  ^''°  demand  of 
this  country,  without  a  large  assist- 
ance from  foreign  Slave  States.     The  statement 
is  much  exaggerated,  and  the  dithculty,  such  as 
it  is,  has  been  mainly  of  our  own  creation.     It 
is  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  importation 
of  free  laborers  into  the  West  Indies,  whether 
from  Africa   or  China,  by  our  own  Orders  in 
Council,  which  have  been  the  main  cause  of  the 
great  decline  of  West  Indian  produce  since  the 
emancipation.     Remove  those  most  absurd  and 
impolitic  restrictions,  and  the  production  in  the 
West  Indies  will  increase.     It  is  said  by  the 
Government  that  125,000  tons  may  this  year  be 
expected  from  the  West  Indies,  and  an  equal 
amount  may  be  expected  with  confidence  from 
the  East  Indies  and  the  Mauritius.     In  fact,  no 
limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  capabilities  of  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  the  East  Indies,  with  a  fine 
climate,  ample  means  of  irrigation,  and  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  people  to  cultivate  it.     Already 
in   the  Maxu'itius  the  crop  this  year  has  been 
GO, 000  tons,  of  w^hich  49,000  has  been  already 
shipped,  or  is  in  the  course  of  being  so.     And 
the   noble  lord  opposite  calculates  on  100,000 
tons  from  India.     These  sources  of  supply  will, 
together,  reach  285,000  tons — considerably  more 
than  the  annual  requirements  of  this  country, 
which,  even  during  the  last  two  years  of  un- 
exampled prosperity  and  impulse  to  labor,  has 
never   exceeded    246,000   tons.     Where,  then, 
is  the   necessity  of  making  a  sacrifice   of  the 
present  and  future  interests  of  our  own  free  col- 
onies,  when  we   possess  within   ourselves  the 
means  of  amply  suppljdng  all  our  necessities  ? 
"  Look  to  our  export  trade  to  our  colonics, 
as  compared  with  that  which  we  car- 
Continued    ^y  ®"  ^^^'''^  those  countries  from  which 
we  may  expeC  to  obtain  sugar,  and 
see  whether  we  ourselves  are  likely  to  be  gain- 
ers by  exchanging  the  one  with  the  other.     The 
declared  value  of  our  exports  to  the  West  In- 
dies was  £2,500,000,  when  the  population  was 
1,000,000,  being  57s.  a  head  of  our  manufac- 
tures ;    whereas,  to  the  United  States,  with  a 
population  of  15,000,000,  itwas  only£7,500,000, 
being  10s.  a  head.     Is  it  not,  then,  for  our  in- 
terest to  preserve  our  West  Indian  customers, 
who,  if  they  send  us  their  sugar,  take  our  man- 
ufactures in  return,  rather  than  seek  to  ingrati- 
ate foreign  nations,  who  require  so  much  less 
of  our  manufactures,  and  add  so  little  to  our  ex- 
ports ?     If  we  get  our  sugar  from  Cuba  or  Bra- 
zil, the  principal  articles  which  they  will  take 
in    exchange   will   be,   not   manufactures,    but 
gold  coin  or  bullion,  the  export  of  which  will 
be  attended  with  no  other  effect  but  a  drain 
upon  the  metallic  treasures  of  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland, and  consequent  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  diminution  of  credit  in  this  country. 
And  as  to  the  East  Indies,  the  principal  difh- 
culty  in  regard  to  those  possessions  is,  that  their 
markets  are  already  glutted  with  our  manufac- 
tures ;  and  if  we  in  addition  adopt  measures 
which  will  deprive  them  of  a  market  for  the 
100,000  tons  of  sugar  which  they  now  raise, 
what  other  result  is  to  be  anticipated  but  that 
their  means  of  purchasing  our  manufactures  will 


be  still  further  lessened,  and  our  trade  with  them 
will  run  more  and  more  into  a  large  balance  of 
imports  over  exports,  attended  with  a  ruinous 
drain  upon  the  metallic  resources  of  this  country  ? 

"If  slave  sugar  is  admitted,  and  the  price  of 
that  article  is  in  consequence  dimin- 
ished 6s.  per  cwt.,  somebody  must  be  conti'i'm;,;] 
a  loser  if  the  consumers  in  this  coun- 
try ai-e  gainers.  This  difference  of  price  will 
go  into  the  pockets  of  the  Cuba  or  Brazilian 
slave  planter,  or  it  will  be  taken  from  those  of 
the  British  AVest  India  colonists  and  those  en- 
gaged in  the  commerce  of  their  ])roductions. 
Was  such  a  loss  as  this  ever  voluntarily  infiicted 
by  a  Legislature  on  one  portion  of  its  subjects? 
It  is  boasted  on  the  other  side,  that  if  this  bill 
passes,  it  will  save  the  British  consumers  from 
£1,500,000  to  £2,000,000  a  year.  Be  it  so. 
That  sum  is  violently  wrested  from  the  West 
India  planters,  already  laboring  under  the  ac- 
cumulated diihculties  arising  from  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  negroes,  and  who  had  adventured 
the  last  wreck  of  their  fortunes  in  the  attempt 
to  stay  the  ruin,  on  the  assurance  that  the  Leg- 
islature would  never  so  far  recede  in  its  career 
as  to  restore  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  after 
having  made  such  efforts  for  its  suppression. 
If  this  bill  passes,  many  of  the  most  respectable 
merchants  in  that  once  wealthy  trade  will,  be- 
fore many  weeks  are  over,  be  in  the  Gazette, 
and  these  splendid  islands,  once  the  pride  and 
glory  of  England,  will  become  a  wilderness,  in- 
habited only  by  savage  and  wild  beasts. 

"Is   the   country  prepared  to  violate  all  its 
resolutions,  abandon   all  its  endeav- 
ors, contradict  all  its  professions,  ren-   n««f,-^„„.7 
,    '  .      ,„  .,,'.,         '        .    Continued, 

der  itselt  contemptible  m  the  eyes  of 

men,  guilty  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  by  restoring 
the  slave-trade  after  having  made  such  cfiorts 
for  its  abolition?  Mr.  O'Connell  has  put  the 
matter  plainly  and  forcibly.  '  The  question  is 
cheap  sugar  with  slavery,  or  dearer  sugar  with- 
out it.  It  is  nothing  else  than  the  repetition  of 
the  children's  fable — the  large  loaf  or  the  fa- 
ther's curse.  It  is  a  farce  to  let  in  the  sugars 
of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
propose  or  continue  emancipation. '  No  one  re- 
grets the  twenty  millions  paid  as  the  price  of 
emancipation ;  no  one  grudges  the  forty-nine 
vessels  of  war,  7000  men,  and  700  guns,  now 
employed  in  repressing  that  inferaal  traffic. 
But  what  excuse  can  we  make  for  ourselves, 
what  a  figure  will  we  make  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  if  at  the  very  time  when  we  are  paying 
£1,500,000  as  the  interest  of  the  loan  borrowed, 
and  the  expense  of  these  armaments,  we  are 
making  a  present  of  a  similar  or  larger  sum  to 
the  slave  growers  of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  and  that 
too  at  the  expense  of  our  own  fellow-country- 
men in  the  West  Indies,  who  have  struggled  on 
in  opposition  to  overwhelming  difficulties,  in  re- 
liance on  our  jihilanthropic  professions?  The 
profits  which  the  slave  owners  will  make  of  this 
measure  are  immense.  If  the  price  of  sugar  is 
raised  by  it  to  them  £6  a  ton,  and  each  negro 
make  three  tons  a  year,  the  annual  value  of  the 
slave  labor  is  increased  £18.  Supposing  he 
lasts  ten  years,  there  is  £180  added  to  the  val- 
ue of  the  slave,  which  at  present  is  £81  !  What 
a  fearful  encouragement  are  we  about  to  give 
to  the  accursed  traffic  which  we  professed  our- 
selves so  desirous  to  abolish  ! 
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"  It  has  often  been  said,  but  it  can  not  be  too 
often  repeated,  that  the  shive-trade 
which  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion goes  to  strengthen  and  restore,  is 
a  species  of  that  infernal  traffic  far  worse,  as 
well  as  more  extensive,  than  that  of  which  Mr. 
Wilberforce  effected  the  abolition  forty  years 
ago.  Imagination  can  not  conceive,  the  pen  al- 
most refuses  to  record,  the  lips  can  scarcely  be 
brought  to  utter,  the  horrors  of  this  awful  traffic 
as  it  is  now  proposed  to  be  re-established.  Six 
years  ago  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  said  in  this  House, 
that  such  had  been  the  impulse  given  to  the 
.slave-trade  by  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes 
that  250,000  negroes  annually  passed  the  At- 
lantic ;  and  Lord  Aberdeen  said,  in  18i4,  that 
the  average  number  of  slaves  annually  imported 
into  the  Southern  States  of  North  America  and 
the  Spanish  West  Indies  alone  M'as  100,000  a 
year.  This  year  above  16,000  were  imported 
into  Rio  Janeiro  alone.  Is  it  to  a  trade  of  such 
gigantic  dimensions,  so  much  exceeding  what 
our  own  slave-trade  was  in  its  worst  days,  that 
you  ax'e  prepared  to  give  the  immense  addition- 
al impulse  arising  from  the  present  measure, 
which  will  at  once  more  than  double  the  value 
of  every  imported  slave  ?  But  melancholy  as 
the  vast  increase  of  the  slave-trade,  from  the  ef- 
fect of  onr  measui'es,  has  been,  it  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  augmented  horrors  of  tlie  traf- 
fic, which,  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Poiluguese,  have  now  reached  a  pitch  never 
before  equaled,  and  which  apparently  it  is  im- 
possible to  exceed.  By  the  Passenger  Act  in 
Great  Britain,  which  regulated  the  slave-trade 
while  it  was  legal,  five  tons  were  allowed  for 
each  slave ;  but  as  it  is  now  practiced,  there  are 
Jirc  or  six  slaves  to  one  ton.  The  slave-deck  is 
2  feet  10  inches  high ;  and  in  one  instance  349 
human  beings  wctc  embarked  on  board  a  vessel 
67  feet  long  by  21  broad,  with  a  measure  of 
from  80  to  100  tons.  Such  are  the  suiferings 
of  the  poor  wretches  crammed  into  these  holes, 
where  they  are  for  days  and  weeks  enduring  the 
agonies  of  suffocation,  that  they  are  sometimes 
driven  by  the  madness  induced  by  suffering  into 
revolt ;  but  in  such  cases  the  ai-ms  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Europeans  generally  prevail,  and 
after  forty  or  fifty  have  been  massacred,  the 
rest  are  flogged  in  so  merciless  a  manner  that 
death  would  be  a  relief  to  their  prolonged  suf- 
ferings.* 

•  "Those  who  were  thus  executed  were  heavily  iron- 
ed; a  rope  was  then  put  round  their  necks,  whicli  was 
rove  tliroiigh  tlie  yai-d-arm,  and  they  were  run  up  from 
the  deck.  By  tliis  means  they  were  not  hanged,  tliey 
were  strangled  or  choked,  and  in  that  state,  while  still 
alive,  tliey  were  shot  in  the  breast,  and  then  thrown 
overboard.  If  there  were  two  shot  or  hanged  together, 
they  were  run  up  in  the  same  manner,  until  their  legs 
were  laid  across  the  rail  of  the  bulwark  on  the  ship's 
side,  and  then  they  were  broken,  and  chopped  off  to  save 
the  irons.  In  this  way  the  bleeding  body  of  a  negro  was 
thrown  overboard  to  make  way  for  another.  The  legs  of 
about  a  dozen  were  chopped  off  in  that  manner.  When 
the  bleeding  feet  fell  on  the  deck,  they  were  picked  up 
by  the  Brazilian  crew,  and  then  thrown  overboard  after 
the  body;  sometimes  they  pelted  the  body  with  them  in 
sport,  while  it  hung  half  iilive.  Wlien  two,  chained  to- 
gether, were  to  be  hung,  they  were  shot  while  they  re- 
mained suspended,  and  then  tlirown  overboard  while 
still  alive.  The  women  were  shot  in  the  neck,  and  thrown 
over  while  still  living.  Several  of  them  were  seen  to 
struggle  in  the  water  for  some  time  before  they  sunk. 
After  this  slaughter  was  done,  .about  twenty  were  brought 
up  and  flogged.  The  women  were  flogged  .-is  well  as  the 
men.    Such  was  the  severity  of  the  floggiug  they  received 


' '  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  therefore  :  we 

are  about  to  pass  a  measure  which 

will   restore   the    slave-trade   in   far  nr.J^,\-<^A 
,         .^        •  ^.       1  -..ri         Concluded, 

more  tlian  its  pnstnie  horrors.    When 

on  the  verge  of  sealing  it  up  by  our  powerful 
navy  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  we  shall  reopen  it 
in  a  new  legitimized  channel,  and  in  a  form 
which  will  set  at  naught  all  the  vigilance  of  our 
cruisers.  Already  France  is  cordially  co-oper- 
ating with  us  for  the  extinction  of  this  infernal 
traihc,  and  even  in  Cuba  and  Brazil  themselves 
a  better  feeling  has  arisen.  Yet  at  this  very 
moment,  with  the  goal  almost  in  view,  we  aban- 
don the  race,  relinquish  the  good  fight,  and  re- 
store the  trade  in  augmented  strength  and  ag- 
gi'avated  horrors.  This  bill  will  render  nuga- 
tory all  our  former  exertions  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade.  The  150,000  negi'oes  now 
annually  imported  from  Africa  will  be  fearfully 
augmented  by  the  bounty  we  are  preparing  to 
give  for  their  introduction.  Free  labor  in  our 
own  colonies  can  never  compete  with  slave  la- 
bor, unless  the  slave-market  of  Africa  is  closed ; 
and  by  <^he  profits  with  which  this  measure  will 
cause  the  slave-trade  to  be  attended,  it  will  be 
reopened  with  more  effect  than  ever.  Eighty 
thousand  human  beings,  the  half  of  those  im- 
ported, will  be  hurried  by  it,  amidst  excruciating 
tortures,  into  eternity !  And  this,  in  ,p  .]  j,  i^ 
the  year  1816,  is  the  first  act  of  a  Lib-  ixxxviii. 
eral  Government,  and  the  earnest  of  154,51;  Ann. 
the  measures  they  are  prepared  to  {i^q^'-.n^'*^' 
adopt  in  the  service  of  humanity !'"         ' 

Sir  R.  Peel  pursued  a  very  singular  but  emi- 
nently characteristic  course  on  this 
occasion.     He   stated  that  the  bill  gir Repeal's 
before  the  Hoixse  was  widely  differ-  singular 
ent  from  what  he  intended  to  have  conduct, _ 

introduced,  and  that  he  thought  the  ^'^'l,^^fi\?^ 
„r     .  T    T  ^-1  of  the  bill. 

West  Indies  was  an  exceptional  case 

to  the  general  principles  of  free  trade.  Situated 
as  he  Avas,  however,  he  declared  his  intention 
to  support  the  bill,  not  because  he  approved  of 
it,  for  he  agreed  with  all  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck  had  said  on  the  abomination  of  the  traffic 
in  slaves,  and  thought  the  reduction  of  duties 
on  foreign  slave  sugar  should  be  much  more 
gradual,  but  simply  because,  if  the  bill  were 
thrown  out,  which  might  "easily  be  done," 
' '  the  Ministry  would  resign,  and  the  country 
would  have  three  Ministries  within  three  Aveeks, 
and  the  new  Ministry  would  revoke  the  meas- 
ure regarding  tlie  Corn-Laws  which  had  been 
just  passed."  Then  he  declared  that  the  aban- 
donment of  Protection  in  the  British  Islands 
compelled  him  to  surrender  it  in  the  West  In- 
dies also.  The  result  was,  that  Sir  R.  Peel, 
and  all  the  Liberal  Conservatives,  as  they  began 
to  be  called,  voted  with  the  Ministrj',  and  the 
bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  130,  the  num- 
bers being  2G5  to  135.  This  v'^s  probably  a 
tolerably  accurate  index  of  the  strength  of  the 
purely  Protectionist  party,  as  compared  with 
the  united  Whigs,  and  Liberal  or  urban  Con- 
servatives. In  the  House  of  Lords  the  majority 
was  only  18,  but  that  was  in  a  very  thin  House 


that  they  were  obliged  to  lie  on  tlieir  bellies  during  the 
remainder  ot  the  voyage  ;  and  on  the  backs  of  some  the 
flesh  had  putrefied  and  fallen  off  in  pieces  of  six  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter." — Account  of  the  Treatment  of  the 
Slaves  on  board  Lcnordi  Fonseca'a  Ship,  quoted  by  Lord 
I  G.  Bentinck  in  Pari  Deb.,  lx.\xviii.  49,  50. 
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of  28  members  only.  Every  one  saw  that  the 
battle  of  native  industry  had  been 
l.Kxxviii.  179  f^^^K^t  and  lost,  and  that,  for  good 
182;  Ann.  '  or  for  cvil,  free  trade,  in  every  de- 
Keg.  1846,  partment,  was  to  be  the  destiny  of 
185, 192.         ^jj^  gf.^j^_  1 

Thus  was  protection  finally  taken  from  the 
West  Indie.?,  and  the  principle  of 
Kesult'of  this  ^'"°®  trade  carried  out,  even  in  that 
measure  to  quarter,  where  its  advocates  admit- 
the  West  In-  ted  its  apjilication  was  most  ojjen  to 
^*®^"  exception.     Thus,  also,  it  may  now 

be  confidently  stated,  were  the  West  Indies 
FINALLY  RUINED.  This  is  uow  proved  by  the 
decisive  evidence  of  facts.  For  some  years  aft- 
er the  bill  was  passed,  and  before  the  rapidly 
declining  rate  of  import  duty  on  foreign  slave 
sugar,  the  planters  made  immense  efforts,  hop- 
ing, as  is  often  the  case,  to  be  al)le  to  compen- 
sate the  reduction  of  price  by  increase  of  pro- 
duction; and  though  the  returns  exhibited  a 
falling  off  in  the  principal  articles  of  production, 
it  was  not  so  considerable  as  might  have  been 
expected  ;*  yet  they  exhibited  in  the  next  three 
years  a  falling  oft"  in  sugar  to  the  extent  of 
;3G0,n00  cwt. ;  in  rum,  of  900,000  gallons  ;  and 
in  coftee,  of  3,200,000  pounds  !  On  the  other 
hand,  the  foreign  sugar  imported  since  the  bill 
came  into  operation  has  been  immense ;  from 
Cuba  it  has  more  than  tripled ;  from  Brazil 
more  than  doubled. f  But  at  length  the  re- 
sources of  the  colonics  were  worn  out — the  un- 
equal struggle  terminated.  After  having  ex- 
hausted their  credit  and  mortgaged  their  es- 
tates to  the  utmost  they  would  bear,  they  could 
continue  the  conflict  no  longer.  Vast  estates 
in  all  the  islands  were  abandoned,  and  speedily 
covered  by  jungle,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  ne- 
groes squatted,  and  clearing  little  bits  of  ground 
adequate  for  their  own  maintenance,  resumed 
the  indolent,  listless  life  of  their  fathers  in  Afri- 


ca; while  the  foreign  sugar  imported  has  in- 
creased so  astonishingly,  since  the  lowest  point 
of  the  duties  was  reached  in  1851,  that  in  the 

THREE     .SUnSEQUENT     YEARS     IT    HAD    TRIPLED. 

A  hundred  millions  of  British  property  had 
been  destroyed  from  the  effect  of  these  disas- 
•trous  changes  ;  a  great  and  growing  market  for 
our  manufactures,  and  nursery  for  our  shijijiing, 
reduced  to  little  more  than  half  of  its  former 
amount.  I 

Disastrous  as  these  effects  have  been  to  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  West  ig. 

Indies,  they  have  been  light  in  com-  Effect  on  the 
]jarison  of  the  immense  impulse  slave-trade, 
thereby  given  to  the  foreign  slave-trade.  Mr. 
Fowell  Buxton  computed  the  number  of  Afri- 
cans annually  consumed  by  the  foreign  slave- 
trade  in  184'l  at  2.50,000;  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
admitted  that  the  slaves  imported  into  Cuba  and 
the  Southern  States  of  North  America  in  that 
year  were  100,000!  What,  then,  must  have 
been  the  magnitude  of  this  infernal  traffic,  when, 
in  consequence  of  our  lowering  the  duties  on  for- 
eign slave  sugar  five  }'ears  afterward,  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  by  means  of  slaves  was  more 
than  doubled !  The  mind  is  staggered,  as  by 
the  Afghanistan  disaster  or  the  Moscow  retreat, 
by  the  contemplation  of  so  frightful  an  accumu- 
lation of  human  suffering,  and  by  the  considera- 
tion that  this  is  not  a  mere  passing  calamity, 
how  terrible  soever,  but  a  uniform  mid  chronic, 
state  of  human  agony,  induced  by  our  own  acts, 
and  of  regular  and  permanent  recurrence  !  And 
all  this  was  done  by  the  British  Legislature,  Mith 
the  facts  fully  before  them,  with  the  whole  con- 
sequences distinctly  before  their  eyes,  and  with- 
out a  single  expression  of  dissatisfaction  from 
the  numerous  urban  constituents  of  the  majority ! 
The  humanitarians  were  silent ;  the  mighty  re- 
ligious party  which  had  convulsed  the  country 
in  1834,  when  emancipation  was  forced  through, 


• 

iMrOKTKD   PnOM 

West  Indies. 

Years. 

Sugar. 

Molasses. 

Rum. 

Coffee. 

Cocoa. 

Pimento. 

1847 

Cwt. 

8,199,814 

2,794,987 
2,840,531 

Cwt. 

531,171 

385,484 
605,628 

Gallons. 
5,25:),449 
5,053,840 
4,329,640 

Pounds. 

0,763,163 
5,075,128 
3,590,839 

Pounds. 

3,026,381 

.   2,602,309 

3,159,086 

Pounds. 
1,358,500 
2,326,576 
2,273,956 

1848 

1849 

-POBTEK,  p.  803. 

t  Sugar   i.mported   feom  Cttba,    Porto    Rico,    a>t) 

liEAZIL   INTO   THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 


Years. 

Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico. 

Brazil. 

1845 

Cwt. 

348,529 

009,670 

1,157,299 

Cwt. 
325,G59 
302,067 
701,693 

1S4G 

1847 

Sugar  exported  from  Cuba  and  Brazil. 


Year..               |      Cuba. 

Years. 

Brazil. 

1840 

Tons. 
145,000 
270,000 

1846 

Tons. 
6(5,276 
99,629 

185t : 

1849 

-lleturiis^  May  3,  1852. 

t  British  and  foreign  Sugar  imported  into  Great 
Britain  in  the  first  nine  Months  op  1852,  1853, 
AND  1854. 


Years. 

British.         1        Koreiffn.        | 

1853 

Cwt. 

2,944,180 
2,413,943 
2,584,735 

Cwt. 

877,404 
1,547,406 
2,560,554 

1853 

1S54 

-Pari.  Returns^  1856. 
The  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  to 


the  West  Indies,  since  the  lowering  of  tlie  duties,  have 
undergone  a  great  diminution — viz. : 

Years. 


1840 .£3,2.'53,420 

1847 2,102,577 

1848 1,434,477 

1849 1,821,146 

1850 1,924,376 

— Poetee,  366,  367. 

The  increase  of  our  exports  to  Cuh.i  lias  been  as  fol- 
lows : 


Years. 

1851 £2,433,665 

1852 2,031,358 

1S53 1,906,639 

1854 2,008,380 

1855 1,979,950 


Years. 

1846 £844,112 

1847 S,i6,554 

1848 73.%169 

1S49 1,0.36,153 

1850 1,241,673 

— PoKTEE,  360,  367. 

The  imports  of  Great  Britain  from  Cuba  and  Brazil 
alone  have  now  come  almost  to  equal  those  from  the 
whole  West  Indian  Islands  put  together. 


Years. 

1851 £1,850,210 

1852 1,6-29,753 

1853 l,124,SoO 

1854 1,038,159 

1S55 1,059,606 


Years. 

Cuba. 

Brazil.       1  Total  fnreign. 

West  Id  dies.  [ 

1S54.... 

18.'-)5.... 

£3,309,444 
2,332,753 

£2,083,603 
2,273,819 

£5,453,047 

4,606,572 

£6,180,816! 
5,962,99GJ 

— Pari.  Petttrns  for  these  Years. 
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did  not  give  a  symptom  of  life ;  consistency,  abash- 
ed and  ashamed,  slunk  away.  Humanity,  pa- 
triotic spirit,  religious  zeal,  all  were  stilled  by 
the  awful  consideration  of  a  rise  of  a  penny  in 
the  pound  on  the  price  of  sugar ! 

Struck  with  astonisinnent  at  so  extraordinary 
^g  an  instance  of  indiiference  to  human 

Explanation  suffering,  and  inconsistency  on  the 
of  this  given  part  of  a  people  professing  such  strong 
by  foreign  religious  and  humane  sentiments,  the 
'*""  ®'^-  whole  foreign  writers  have  recourse 

to  what  affords,  it  must  be  confessed,  at  first 
sight,  a  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon.  One  and  all  of  them  say  that  the 
English  people  were  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
inconsistent,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  were  perfectly 
consistent  throughout.  In  the  first  instance, 
they  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  assertions  of  the 
professed  humanitarians,  who  assured  them  that 
free  labor  was  much  more  economical  and  pro- 
ductive than  forced ;  and  emancipated  their 
slaves  in  the  belief  that  by  so  doing  they  would 
be  able  to  undersell  all  the  world  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar,  and  thus  secure  every  market  for 
their  own  colonies.  Finding  that  they  were  mis- 
taken, and  that  free  labor  could  not  compete  with 
slave  in  the  production  of  that  tropical  production 
— and  that  its  ])riee  was  rising  on  their  hands  in 
consequence  of  their  own  acts — they  immediate- 
ly turned  round,  and  with  equal  zeal  sought  to 
lower  it  by  the  cheajj  admission  of  foreign  slave 
sugar,  regardless  alike  of  the  ruin  of  their  own 
sugar  colonies  and  the  augmentation  of  the  for- 
eign slave-trade.  The  English  people,  it  is  said, 
were  not  inconsistent;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  entirely  consistent  throughout.  On  both 
occasions  they  were  actuated  only  by  interested 
motives,  and  sacrificed  every  thing  at  the  altar 
of  selfishness. 

Plausible  as  this  explanation  of  the  phenome- 
20.  non  undoubtedly  is,  and  widely  as  it 
Realexpla-  has  obtained  credit  among  foreign  na- 
nationofit.  tjons,  there  is  no  man  can  have  lived 
through  both  periods  in  Great  Britain  without 
being  conscious  that  it  is  fallacious.  The  Brit- 
ish people  have  many  faults,  but  hypocrisy  and 
dissimulation  are  not  among  the  number.  Their 
faults  are  those  of  large  bodies  of  men  or  of  gov- 
ernments ruled  by  their  influences.  The  char- 
acter assigned  by  the  poet  to  the  fairest  part  of 
creation  is  much  more  descriptive  of  them  ;  not 
less  than  beauty  itself,  "variura  et  mutabile"  is 
their  true  designation.  Their  determination  in 
1846  was  directly  the  reverse  of  what  it  had  been 
in  1833;  but  nevertheless  on  both  occasions  they 
were  perfectly  sincere.  On  the  first,  they  had 
been  worked  up  to  a  perfect  frenzy  by  the  long- 
continued  efforts  of  a  numerous  and  respectable 
religious  party  in  favor  of  negro  emancipation, 
and  they  were  resolved  to  have  it  without  the 
smallest  regard  either  to  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence or  the  councils  of  wisdom :  on  the  last,  they 
had  been  worked  up  to  a  similar  frenzy  in  favor 
of  free  trade  by  the  declamations  of  the  cheapen- 
ing party,  and  the  long-continued  distress  pro- 
duced by  the  contraction  of  the  cuiTcncy,  and 
they  were  resolved  to  have  it,  come  what  might 
of  emancipation  and  the  entire  negro  race.  The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  tliis  is,  not  that  the 
British  people  are  hypocritical,  and  that  their 
zeal  for  emancipation  was  a  mere  cloak  to  selfish 
designs,  but  that,  like  all  numerous  bodies  of 


men,  they  are  subject  to  sudden  gusts  of  pas- 
sion, which  for  a  time  obliterate  their  reason  and 
deprive  them  of  all  power  of  rational  direction, 
and  that  the  necessary  effect  of  popularizing  our 
institutions  has  been  to  imprint  a  character  of  vac- 
illation and  instability  on  our  national  conduct. 
But  this  flagrant  and  most  disastrous  instance 
of  vacillation  suggests  another  most  21. 

important  consideration,  with  which  Proof  of  the 
the  maintenance  of  our  colonial  em-  pol<""e=> ''a^'- 
pire  m  future  times  is  entirely  wound  fianclii&ed 
up.  This  is  the  proof  it  affords  how  by  tlie  lie- 
completely  the  Reform  Bill  had  dis-  ''orm  Bill. 
franchised  the  colonies,  as  well  as  the  producing 
classes  generally  through  the  empire.  That  the 
lowering  the  duties  on  foreign  slave-grown  su- 
gar would  destroy  the  West  Indian  colonies  was 
self-evident,  and  hardly  denied  by  the  supporters 
of  the  measure.  What  they  said  was,  that  this 
consideration,  how  serious  soever,  must  yield  to 
the  imperious  necessity  of  procuring  an  adequate 
supply  of  what  had  now  become  a  staple  of  food 
for  a  large  part  of  our  people.  The  House  of 
Commons  accordingly  passed  a  bill,  which  they 
well  knew  would  destroy  the  West  India  colo- 
nies, by  a  majority  of  130.  Could  this  have 
happened  under  the  old  constitution,  when  the 
West  India  interest,  let  into  the  House  by  the 
close  boroughs,  was  the  strongest  separate  one 
in  Parliament,  and  could  muster  eighty  votes  ? 
This,  as  well  as  the  preceding  decision  on  the 
Corn-Laws,  illustrates  the  lasting  and  all-import- 
ant effect  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  disfranchising  the 
producing  interests,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  vesting  the  government  of  the  country 
in  the  boroughs  actuated  by  an  adverse  interest. 
To  produce  cheap  and  sell  dear  was  the  interest 
of  the  former ;  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,  the 
interest  of  the  latter.  Unobserved  amidst  the 
strife  of  parties,  unnoticed  by  the  aspirants  for 
power,  this  was  by  far  the  most  important  effect 
of  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  unless  remedied  by  sub- 
sequent legislation,  by  a  larger  admission  of  pro- 
ducing interests  in  the  centre,  and  the  admission 
of  direct  colonial  representation  from  the  extremi- 
ties, will,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  the  end,  dissolve 
the  British  emjiire.* 


*  In  the  debate  on  the  sugar  bill,  Mr.  Disraeli  ob- 
served: "I  do  not  oppose  the  resolutions  of  Ministers 
merely  because  they  are  antagonistic  to  our  previous  ar- 
rangements for  the  suppression  of  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade  ;  I  oppose  tliem  because  ihej  a.T& antagonistic  to  the 
fragment  left  of  the  old  colonial  system  of  England.  I 
venture  to  predict  that  the  House  will  soon  retrace  its 
steps,  and  reconstruct  that  now  almost  annihilated  sys- 
tem. I  say  so  because  the  history  of  England  is  a  his- 
tory of  reaction.  I  believe  the  prosperity  of  England  may 
be  attributed  to  this  cause,  not  that  it  has  committed  less 
blunders  than  other  countries,  but  the  people  are  a  peo- 
ple more  sensible  of  their  errors.  AVhat  have  you  not 
done,  and  what  steps  have  you  not  retraced?  You  de- 
stroyed your  church  establishment,  and  you  replaced  it; 
you  destroyed  your  ancient  monarchy,  and  you  re-estab- 
lished it ;  you  destroyed  the  House  of  Lords,  and  now  you 
are  obliged  to  take  up  your  bills  to  them  for  their  sanc- 
tion. You  even  abolished  this  very  House  of  Commons, 
and  yet  we  are  here  in  it  debating  a  great  question.  What 
are  you  doing  now  but  retracing  your  steps  on  a  vital 
question,  and  confessing  to  the  people  of  England  that 
after  having  labored  for  forty  years,  and  spent  i;50.000,000 
to  destroy  the  slave-trade,  you  find  it  now  necessary  to 
re-establish  it?"— Pari.  Deb.,  Ixxxviii.  p.  164,  1G5.  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  right  as  to  reaction  in  matters  of  opinion  or 
passion;  they  are  often  the  subject  of  most  extraordinary 
changes  among  men.  But  it  is  by  no  means  equally 
clear  that  reactions  will  take  place  against  vested  inter- 
ests ;  or  whether  a  particular  class  of  men,  once  become 
possessed  of  power,  will  ever  voluntarily  share  it  with 
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Another  important  subject  powerfully  arrested 
22.  the  attention  of  the  British  people 

Discussion  and  Legislature  at  this  period,  and 
on  flogging  in  that  was  the  matter  of  Hogging  in 
the  army.  ^j^^  army.  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  excitement  on  the  subject  was  the  melan- 
choly end  of  a  private  soldier  named  White, 
who  died  a  few  days  after  having  received  a 
very  severe  flogging  at  JIouuslow,  though  wheth- 
er from  the  etfects  of  the  punishment,  or  from 
it  combined  with  an  organic  disease  in  the  suf- 
ferer, was  rendered  doubtful  by  the  medical  evi- 
dence on  the  subject.  The  case  came  before 
Mr.  Wakley  as  coroner  of  Middlesex,  and  was 
very  ably  conducted  by  that  gentleman  through 
an  investigation  which  extended  over  several 
days.  The  harrowing  details  brought  out  in 
the  evidence  strongly  affected  the  public  mind, 
to  which  the  continuance  of  this  degrading  tor- 
ture in  a  noble  service  had  long  been  matter  of 
abhorrence ;  and  as  the  case  went  on,  the  excite- 
ment became  so  strong  that  the  subject  Avas 
brought  forward  in  more  than  one  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  terminated  ere  long  in 
a  humane  and  judicious  regulation  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's,  which  has  removed 
1^6°203^  the  most  flagrant  evils  connected  with 
'  '  this  mode  of  punishment. ' 
Captain  Layard  brought  this  painful  matter 
„„  before  the  House  by  a  motion  for  an 

Motion  on  the  address  to  her  Majesty,  praying  for 
subject,  and  an  inquiry  how  far  the  introduc- 
Wellington's  jj^jj  ^f  limited  service  would  im- 
°'  ^^'  prove  the  efficiency  of  the  army. 

Fi-om  the  returns  to  which  he  referred,  it  ap- 
peared that  in  the  last  ten  years  the  number 
of  recruits  had  been,  on  an  average,  12,000  a 
year,  and  that  of  desertions  5300 ;  that  fully 
two-thirds  of  these  deserters  had  been  recovered 
and  rejoined  the  service,  and  a  third  were  un- 
accounted for ;  and  that,  during  five  years  pre- 
ceding 1 845,  £1 7, 000  had  been  paid  for  the  appre- 
hension of  deserters,  and  £54,500  for  the  main- 
tenance of  men  in  confinement.  Another  re- 
turn showed  that,  from  1st  January,  18.39,  to 
31st  December,  1843,  a  period  of  five  years, 
3355  had  undergone  corporal  punishment,  and 
28,190  sentences  of  imprisonment  had  been  pro- 
nounced.*    From  these  facts,  which  were  cer- 

— • 

others,  or  use  it  for  any  otlier  purpose  tlian  the  forward- 
ing of  its  own  immediate  interests.  Certain  it  is,  that 
whatever  may  be  tlie  case  in  future,  tliere  has  hitherto 
been  no  reaction  wliatever  in  tlie  British  constituencies 
in  favor  of  this  obvious  colonial  injustice,  but  rather  the 
reverse.  A  very  able  man  and  sagacious  observer,  Mr. 
Justice  Ilalyburton,  observed  with  truth,  in  a  public 
speech  delivered  at  Glasgow  on  25th  March,  1S57,  in  the 
midst  of  the  turmoil  of  the  elections  going  on  in  every 
part  of  the  empire  at  that  period,  that  amidst  all  the 
opinions  delivered  by  candidates,  and  the  questions  put 
to  them  by  constituents,  there  had  not  been  one  lohich 
had  reference  to  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  though 
thev  have  become  so  considerable  as  to  have  taken  off  in 
1S54  no  less  than  i;34,000,000  out  ofthe  entire  £97,000,000 
exports  of  the  empire. 

*  Cost  of  Appkeiiension  op  Deserters,  and  of  Sol- 
diers IN  Confinement,  from  1840  to  1";45. 


Cost  of 

Cost  of 

Hank  nnd  File  in 

Yean. 

-Apprehension 

Soldiers  in 

each  Year, 

of  Deserters. 

Confinement. 

exclusive  of  India. 

lS4ii-'41 

£2,634 

£1(1,364 

8. ',(11 3 

]S41-'4-2 

4,385 

10,779 

80,!171 

lS4'2-'43 

3,9.59 

10,189 

84,140 

lS43-'44 

2,874 

10,213 

88,737 

1844-'45 
Total.. 

2,16S 

11,975 

85,261 

£l-,0-'0 

£54,500 

-Pari  Deb..  Ixxxviii.  200. 
Vol.  IV.— F 


tainly  sufficiently  surprising,  he  argued  that 
there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  army,  or  the  class  of  men  from  which 
it  was  recruited,  and  that  recruiting  for  a  limit- 
ed period  would  materially  improve  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  the  soldier.  His  proposal 
was  to  enlist  for  ten  years  only,  and  that,  after 
twenty-one  years'  service,  the  soldier  should  be 
entitled  to  the  old  pension  of  tenpence  a  day, 
and  one  shilling  if  disabled,  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent reduced  pension  of  sixpence  a  day  after 
twenty-five  years'  service.  The  Secretary  at 
War,  Mr.  Fo.\  Maule,  resisted  the  motion,  and 
explained  that  the  great  majority  of  the  deser- 
tions were  in  Canada,  where  the  facility  of  es- 
caping into  the  States,  and  the  demand  for  labor 
there,  presented  so  many  temptations  to  the  sol- 
dier to  leave  his  colors.  He  referred  also  to  the 
many  improvements  recently  introduced  into  the 
service,  especially  for  the  education  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  men.  Captain  Layard  did  not 
press  his  motion  to  a  division,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  a  regu- 
lation on  the  subject  in  preparation.  On 
the  7th  August,  Lord  John  Russell  an-  "^'  ' 
nounced  the  change  he  had  made,  which  con- 
sisted in  a  general  order,  that,  by  no  court-mar- 
tial, general,  special,  or  regimental,  should  a 
sentence  be  pronounced  ordering  more  than  fifty 
lashes  to  be  inflicted.  This  was  accompanied  by 
minute  directions  that  every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  ascertain  the  health  of  the  person  who 
was  to  suffer  the  punishment,  and  any  circum- 
stance, as  heat  or  cold,  taken  into  consideration, 
which  might  either  aggravate  his  sufferings,  or 
augment  the  danger  of  the  punishment.  Notwith- 
standing this  great  modification.  Dr.  Bowring 
brought  forward  a  motion,  a  few  days  after,  for 
the  total  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  in  the 
army,  but  it  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  97 
to  37 ;  and  the  Duke  of  W^elling-  ,  p^^,^  j^^^^ 
ton's  regulation  has  ever  since  con-  ixxxviii.  290, 
tinned  to  be  the  law  to  regulate  the  694;  Ann.  r,eg. 
practice  of  the  army.  *  _    ^^^^  203,  20t5. 

The  question  of  the  length  of  time  for  which 
soldiers  should  be  enlisted  is  one  24 

of  comparatively  easy  solution,  and  Reflections  on 
has,  since  Captain  Layard's  motion,  ""^  subject, 
been  put  on  a  most  satisfactory  footing.  Enlist- 
ment is  always  made  for  ten  years  only;  with 
the  provision,  that  if  the  man,  after  getting  his 
discharge  at  the  end  of  that  period,  shall  re-en- 
list, and  serve  for  eleven  j'cars  more,  he  shall 
then  be  entitled  to  his  discharge,  with  a  pension 
for  life,  which,  if  unfit  for  further  service,  is  a 
shilling  a  day.  This  system  meets  every  re- 
quirement on  the  subject ;  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  enlistment  for  ten  years  only  avoids  the  ap- 
pearance of  perpetual  servitude,  while,  on  the 
other,  so  easy  is  the  life  of  a  soldier,  compared 
to  that  of  ordinary  workmen,  that  nine-tenths 
of  those  who  get  their  discharge  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  find  daily  toil  insupportable,  re-enlist 
at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  and  voluntarily 
serve  out  the  remaining  eleven  years,  so  as  to 
become  entitled  to  their  retired  allowance.     But 


*  Tlic  Duke  said,  in  his  brief  characteri!?tic  way.  upon 
Icarningofthe unfortunate occun'ence at Hounslow:  "This 
shall  not  occur  again:  though  I  believe  that  corporal 
puniahment  can  not  be  dispensed  with,  yet  I  will  not 
sanction  that  degree  of  it  that  shall  lead  to  loss  of  life  or 
limb."— I'er  Mr.  I'ox  Matoe,  Ann.  Reg.,  1846,  p.  209. 
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the  question  of  corporal  punishment  is  surround- 
ed with  much  greater  difficuhies ;  for  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  regulation  has  introduced  a  lim- 
itation greater  in  appearance  than  reality.  The 
severity  and  danger  of  flogging  arises  much  more 
from  the  weight  of  the  instrument  used  than  the 
number  of  lashes :  it  is  well  known  that  twenty- 
four  strokes  with  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  in  the 
navy,  where  it  is  much  heavier,  is  a  severer 
punishment  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  with  the 
ordinary  one  used  in  the  army.  There  is  seldom 
more  than  twelve  strokes  inflicted  by  the  knout 
in  Russia,  and  yet  the  infliction  often  occasions 
death ;  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  execution- 
er, by  four  or  five  blows  inflicted  in  a  particu- 
lar way,  to  destroy  the  victim.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  Duke's  restriction  has  proved  most 
salutary,  and  has  nearly  terminated  the  com- 
plaints formerly  so  frequent  on  the  subject. 
There  have  been  no  deaths,  at  least  that  are 
known  of,  from  the  effects  of  flogging  since  it 
was  issued ;  in  many  regiments,  at  least  on  home 
service,  corporal  punishment  has  been  unknown 
for  a  number  of  years ;  in  none  is  it  ever  now  in- 
flicted except  for  insubordination  or  disgraceful 
offenses,  such  as  theft;  and  in  all,  the  number 
of  the  inflictions,  in  peace  at  least,  has  been  most 
materially  diminished. 

In  considering  this  subject,  which  doubtless, 
25.  at  some  future  period,  will  again  come 
Difference  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
in  the  com-  j^ture,  there  are  two  considerations 
the  British  which  must  be  constantly  kept  in 
and  foreign  view,  if  a  correct  conclusion  is  to  be 
armies.  arrived  at  on  the  subject.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  entirely  different  class  q/'menh-om 
whom  our  army  is  drawn,  and  that  of  which  all 
those  of  the  Continental  States  are  composed. 
In  France,  the  German  States,  and  Russia,  the 
army  is  raised  by  conscription,  which  embraces, 
without  exception,  the  whole  population,  but 
compels  the  soldiers  only  to  a  few  years'  service. 
In  Russia  the  period  is  twenty  years,  after 
which  the  soldier  becomes  a  freeman,  and  is  en- 
titled to  his  discharge ;  but  in  France,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  the  military  force  is  kept  up  by 
forced  service,  exacted  from  the  whole  male  in- 
habitants in  early  life  for  three  years,  reserving 
to  those  who  acquire  in  that  time  a  taste  for  a 
military  life  to  embrace  it  as  a  permanent  pro- 
fession. In  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand, 
conscription  for  the  regular  army  has  been  un- 
known for  half  a  century;  and  even  for  the 
militia,  though  authorized  by  law,  during  the 
late  war,  it  was  never  put  into  execution.  Thus 
the  whole  force  requires  to  be  eni-oUed  by  volun- 
tary enlistment,  and  this,  unless  in  periods  of 
uncommon  excitement,  confines  the  recruits  to 
the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  chiefly  dra^vn  from 
the  inhabitants  of  great  towns,  and  often  in- 
veigled into  the  service  in  a  moment  of  intoxica- 
tion, or  induced  to  enter  it  to  escape  from  cred- 
itors, or  the  claims  of  bastard  children.  This 
diflference  in  the  composition  of  the  force  neces- 
sarily occasions  a  vast  difference  in  the  means 
by  which  its  discipline  is  to  be  enforced.  If  the 
whole  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  were 
obliged  to  serve  in  the  army,  with  a  musket  on 
their  shoulders,  alongside  of  their  tenants'  and 
laborers'  sons,  for  three  years,  discipline  might 
be  presci-ved  in  a  very  diff'erent  way  from  what 
has  been  found  necessary  when  the  privates  are 


exclusively  drawn  from  the  most  reckless,  and 
often  previously  irregular,  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  second  is,  that  however  frightful  may  be 
the  torture  inflicted  by  flogging,  and  ^r 
however  anxiously  every  friend  to  Necessity 
mankind  may  wish  to  have  it  entire-  of  corporal 
ly  abolished,  it  must  always  be  re-  punisiiment 
tained  a.s  the  principal  inethod  of  co- 
ercion in  the  field.  In  presence  of  the  enemy  no 
other  mode  of  preserving  discipline  is  practica- 
ble. It  is  impossible,  as  the  French  do,  to  shoot 
our  soldiers  for  trifling  offenses;  that  would 
seriously  weaken  our  small  military  force,  if  no 
other  consideration  forbade  the  infliction  of  so 
extreme  a  penalty.  Nearly  three  thousand 
cases  of  flogging  occurred  in  the  Crimea :  could 
you  have  shot  all  these  men?  Then,  if  shoot- 
ing is  out  of  the  question,  except  for  the  gravest 
crimes,  what  are  you  to  do  with  the  offenders 
who  invariably  multiply  so  rapidly  with  the  first 
license  of  military  operations?  Prisons  there 
are  none  in  the  tented  field  :  if  there  were,  the 
sentence  of  imprisonment  in  such  circumstances 
is  a  punishment  not  to  the  culprit,  but  to  his 
comrades,  for  it  excuses  him  from  fatigue  and 
danger,  and  exposes  them  in  his  place  to  both. 
Extra  drills,  and  the  like  excellent  substitutes  in 
home  barracks,  are  out  of  the  question  when 
every  man  is  worked  in  marches  or  watches  to 
the  uttermost  of  his  strength,  and  often  far  be- 
yond it.  Death  itself  loses  its  worst  terrors  to . 
those  who  have  it  daily  before  their  eyes,  and 
see  their  comrades  in  the  field  or  the  hospital 
incessantly  melting  away.  In  such  circum- 
stances punishment  is  absolutely  indispensable, 
and,  to  be  effective,  it  must  be  speedy — such  as 
neither  burdens  others,  nor  disables  the  culprit 
himself  for  any  length  of  time,  and  yet  so  seri- 
ous as  to  excite  his  apprehensions  and  those  of 
his  comrades.  When  these  different  requisites 
are  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  flogging,  as  restricted  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  combines  them  all  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  and  that  the  utmost  that  can  be 
hoped  for  is,  that  it  may  gradually  fall  into  dis- 
use in  pacific  quarters,  and  be  reserved  only  for 
the  rude  discipline  of  the  field.  Accordingly, 
when  Lord  William  Bentinck,  by  a  general 
order  in  1834,  abolished  flogging  in  the  Indian 
army,  the  relaxation  of  discipline  which  ensued 
in  consequence  proved  to  be  so  serious,  that  some 
years  after,  during  Lord  Hardinge's  administra- 
tion, it  was  found  necessary  formally  to  re-es- 
tablish it.* 

A  very  important  minute  was  presented  to  the 
Cabinet  during  this  summer  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  then  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the 
subject  of  the  defenseless  state  of  the  country. 
This  subject  was  naturally  brought  under  his 
notice  from  the  narrow  escape  which  the  na- 

*  It  was  stated  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  a  con- 
versation on  this  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords:  "This 
experiment  of  abolishing  flogging  has  been  tried  and 
failed  in  India,  the  troops  having  mutinied  in  the  most 
disgi'aceful  manner,  in  consequence  of  which  Lord  Har- 
dinge  has  been  obliged  recently  to  restore  it.  The  fact 
is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  the  discipline  of  the 
British  army  without  some  punishment  of  that  descrip- 
tion, which  the  individual  shall  feel.  I  will  continue  to 
do  what  I  have  always  endeavored  to  do,  that  is,  to  di- 
minish the  punishment  as  much  as  possible;  and  1  ho})e 
to  live  tQ  see  it  abolished  altogether." — Pari.  Deb.,  Ixxjcviii. 
5.10,  600. 
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tion  had  made  within  a  few  years  from  a  rup- 
27.  tm-e  with  France,  in  consequence  of 

Lord  Pal-  the  dispute  about  Queen  Pomare  in 
merston'B  Tahiti,  and  the  still  more  recent  cold- 
Cabinet  mm-  i  •   ,    ,      i       •  ^^         i  •     .. 

ute  on  the       "less  which  had  arisen  on  the  subject 

defenses  of  of  the  Spanish  marriages,  which 
the  country.  ^y[\\  (j^  explained  in  the  succeed- 
ing chapter.  The  facts  he  adduced  were  most 
important,  and  though  little  interesting  to  the 
unthinking  many,  with  whom  future  dangers 
can  seldom  be  made  an  object  of  consideration, 
they  were  of  overwhelming  force  to  the  thinking 
few.  From  this  statement  it  appeared  that  the 
whole  regular  force  of  the  empire,  exclusive  of 
India,  was  only  88,000  men,  of  whom  a  half 
were  absorbed  in  the  colonies,  leaving  only 
44,000  for  the  defense  of  the  British  Islands. 
Of  these,  24,000  were  required  for  Ireland, 
leaving  only  20,000  for  Great  Britain,  one  half 
of  whom  were  required  for  the  garrisons  of 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  Chatham.  These 
10,000  regular  soldiers  were  all  that  could  be  re- 
lied on  to  defend  England,  and  preserve  London 
and  Woolwich,  the  great  arsenals  of  the  empire, 
from  destruction !  This  was  at  a  time  when 
France  had  300,000  regulars  on  foot,  besides 
2,630,000  National  Guards,  and  Russia  573,000 
soldiers  in  arms.*    Nor  was  the  obvious  danger 


*  The  Diike  of  Wellington  added  his  valuahle  testi- 
mony as  to  the  same  state  of  things.  His  Grace  said,  in 
his  celebrated  letter  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne: 

"I  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  awaken  the  attention 
of  different  Administrations  to  this  state  of  things,  as 
well  known  to  our  neighbors,  rivals  in  power,  at  least 
former  adversaries  and  enemies,  as  ourselves.  We  ought 
to  have  in  garrison,  at  the  moment  when  war  is  de- 
clared, in 

Men. 

The  Channel  Islands,  besides  the  militia  of  each .  10,000 

Plymouth 10,000 

Milford  Haven 5,000 

Cork 10,000 

Portsmouth 10,000 

Dover 10,000 

Sheerness,  Chatham,  and  the  Thames 10,000 

05,000 

"I  suppose  that  one  half  of  the  whole  regular  force 
of  the  country  would  be  stationed  in  Ireland,  which  half 
would  give  the  garrison  of  Cork.  The  remainder  must 
be  supplied  from  the  half  of  the  whole  force  at  home 
stationed  in  Great  Britain.  The  whole  force  stationed 
at  home  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  not  afford  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  for  the  mere  defense  and  occu- 
pation, on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  of  the  works  con- 
structed for  the  defense  of  the  dock-yards  and  naval 
arsenals,  without  leaving  a  single  nuin  disposable. 

"The  measure  upon  which  I  have  earnestly  entreated 
different  Administrations  to  decide,  which  is  constitu- 
tional, and  has  been  invariably  adopted  in  time  of  peace, 
is  to  raise,  embody,  and  discipline  the  same  number  of 
militia  for  the  three  kingdoms  as  during  the  late  war. 
This  would  give  an  organized  force  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  which  we  might  immediately  set  to 
work  to  discipline.  This  amount  would  enable  us  to  es- 
tablish the  strength  of  our  army ;  and  Avith  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  regular  army,  which  would  cost  £400,000, 
would  put  the  country  on  its  legs  in  respect  to  personal 
force,  and  I  would  eug.igo  for  its  defense,  old  as  I  am. 
But  as  v.e  stand  now,  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  exertions 
of  the  fleet  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  our  de- 
fenses, we  are  rwt  safe  for  a  week  after  a  declaration  of 
war. 

"I  shall  be  deemed  fool-hardy  in  engaging  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  with  such  a  force  as  the  militia.  I 
may  be  so.  I  confess  I  should  infinitely  prefer,  and  feel 
more  confidence  in,  an  army  of  regular  troops.  But  I 
know  that  I  shall  not  have  these.  I  can  have  the  others  ; 
and  if  an  addition  is  made  to  the  regular  army  allotted 
for  home  defense,  of  a  force  which  would  cost  £400,000 
a  year,  there  would  be  a  sufficient  disciplined  force  in 
the  field  to  enable  him  who  should  command  it  to  defend 
the  country. 

"Our  magazines  and  arsenals  are  very  inadequately 


of  this  state  of  things  lessened  by  a  consideration 
of  the  state  of  the  navy;  for  at  that  period  the 
whole  ships  of  the  line  around  Great  Britain 
were  only  thirteen,  of  which  not  more  than  one 
half  were  fit  for  sea,  and  even  they  only  half- 
manned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "French  had 
sixteen  sail  of  tlic  line  in  commission,  one  half 
in  the  Channel,  and  5r),000  men  in  the  Levde 
Permanente,  produced  by  the  maritime  conscrip- 
tion, constantly  ready  to  man  them ;  and  Russia 
had  twenty-eight  sail  of  the  line  in  the  Baltic, 
and  thirty  frigates  constantly  eciuipped  and 
ready  for  sea.  These  two  powers  could  at  any 
time,  within  a  fortnight  of  the  time  when  their 
respective  embassadors  left  London,  have  thirty 
sail  of  the  line  and  forty  frigates  or  war-steam- 
ers in  the  Channel,  against  which  Great  Britain 
could  only  oppose,  at  the  very  utmost,  half  the 
number,  and  those  manned  by  crews  hastily  got 
together,  and  altogether  untrained  to  warlike 
operations.  And  all  this  existed  at  a  time 
when,  in  consequence  of  our  immensely  extend- 
ed empire,  Great  Britain  was  constantly  brought 
into  collision  with  foreign  powers,  and  had, 
within  these  few  years,  been  repeat-  ;  paUnerston's 
edly  on  the  very  verge  of  a  rupture  Jlemorial, 
with  France,  Russia,  or  America.'  Aug.lS46,MS. 
Probably  there  was  no  member  of  the  Cabinet 
to  whom  the  facts  stated  in  this  able 
and  important  state  paper  failed  in  Wellington's 
cariying  conviction ;  but  the  posi-  measure  for 
tion  of  the  Ministry,  only  a  few  enrolling  the 
weeks  in  power,  and  with  a  House  Pensioners, 
of  Commons  composed  of  such  hetei'ogeneous  ma- 
terials that  it  had  can-ied  the  Ministry  through 
the  greatest  triumph  recorded  in  recent  times, 
and  hurled  it  from  power  at  the  same  time  by 
nearly  equal  majorities,  rendered  it  impossible 
at  the  moment  to  undertake  so  hazardous  a  step 
as  any  addition  to  the  army  estimates.  But  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  long  and  earnest- 
ly labored,  though  in  vain,  to  impress  upon  suc- 
cessive Cabinets  the  perilous  state  of  the  coun- 
try, from  the  evident  inadequacy  of  its  military 
and  naval  forces,  now  devised  and  carried  into 
execution  a  plan  which  was  extremely  well  con- 
ceived for  making,  at  a  very  trifling  cost,  a  very 
considerable  addition  to  the  military  resources 
of  the  State.  This  consisted  in  organizing  the 
military  pensioners  throughout  the  empire,  and 
the  dock-yard  men  in  the  naval  arsenals,  in 
fencible  battalions,  which  were  called  out  and 
drilled  regularly  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year, 
and  were  liable  to  be  called  out  by  lord-lieuten- 
ants in  counties,  or  mayors  and  provosts  in 
boroughs,  if  the  public  peace  was  seriously  en- 
dangered. Upon  the  dock-yard  men,  being  for 
the  most  part  novices  in  the  military  art,  little 
reliance  could  be  placed;  but  the  pensioners, 
being  all  old  soldiers,  easily  retained  their  habits 


provided.  This  deficiency  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
sale  of  arms,  and  of  various  descriptions  of  arsenal 
stores,  since  the  termination  of  the  late  war,  to  diminish 
the  demand  of  supply,  to  carry  on  the  peace  service  of 
the  ordnance;  in  part,  by  the  fire  in  the  Tower  some 
years  ago,  and  by  the  difficulty  under  which  all  Govern- 
ments in  this  country  labor  in  prevailing  npon  Parlia- 
ment in  time  of  peace  to  take  into  consideration  measures 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  country  in  time  of  war. 
I  am  bordering  on  seventy-seven  years  of  age  passed  in 
honor.  1  hope  that  the  Almighty  may  protect  me  from 
being  again  the  witness  of  the  tragedy  which  I  can  not 
2>rcvail  on  my  contemporaries  to  take  measures  to  avert.'" 
— Wellingtom  to  Sir  J.  BrKGOVNB,  April  11,  1846. 
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of  actual  seiTice,  and  constituted  a  most  ad- 
mirable force,  at  once  regular  and  disciplined, 
constantly  accessible  cither  to  support  the  civil 
magistrate  in  cases  of  domestic  tumult,  or  to 
form  reserve  and  garrison  battalions  in  the  event 
of  actual  warfare.  This  force  amounted  to  20, 000 
in  Great  Britain,  and  10,000  in  Ireland;  and 
it  proved  of  the  most  essential  service  in  a  peril- 
ous social  crisis,  as  will  be  narrated  in  the 
course  of  the  present  chapter.* 

*  Sir  Francis  Head,  who  published  a  most  interesting 
work  at  this  juncture  on  the  militai'y  defenses  of  the 
State,  gives  the  following  vidimus  of  the  military  re- 
Bources  of  the  principal  European  power?,  which  is  of  the 
more  importance  as  it  was  framed  on  othcial  sources  of 
information,  and  exhibits  their  state  when  serious  wars 
were  approaching  in  every  quarter: 

I. — Feance. 

Eegulars.  „g„. 

Infantry 301,224 

Cavalry 58,932 

Artillery 30,166 

Engineers 1S,29S 

Regular 40S,6'iO 

National  Guards 2,630,800 

II. — Russia. 

Jiegnlars. 

Infantry 468,000 

Cavalry 85,000 

Cossacks 20,000 

Regular 573,000 

Guns 1,020 

Garrisons  and  Reserves 150,000 

Cossack  irregulars 10,000 

III — AusTELA.  (IN  War). 
Regulars. 

Infantry 454,210 

Cavalry 51,560 

Artillery 26,104 

Engineers,  etc 56,54!) 

Regular 626,543 

Reduced  in  peace  to S7S,553 

Landwehr 200,000 

IV. — PEU88IA. 

Regular  and  Landwehr. 

Infantry 265,530 

Cavahy 49,663 

Artillery 23,400 

Engineers,  etc 40,800 

Regular 379,392 

Guns 1,163 

Landsturm 222,416 

v. — Gebat  Beitain. 
In  Gf.sat  Britain  and  Ibeland. 

Regulars. 
Great  Britain — Infantry,  Cavalry,  and 


Artillery  , 
Ireland 


British  Islands 
Colonies 


Total  Regulars 

Irregulars. 


Pensioners 

Dock-yard  men 

Yeomanry 

Channel  Island  Militia. 


Total  Irregulars 

-Head,  Dangers  of  Society,  5-36. 
In  Colonies. 

European  Colonies 

American  Colonies  and  West  Indies  . . 
Africa 


37,845 
24,005 
61,840 
61,453 
123,2^3 


30,000 
8,000 

13,441 
4,700 

56,141 


India , 


How  strongly  soever  the  Whig  leaders  may 
have  declaimed  in  the  House  of  09. 
Commons  against  Sir  R.  Peel's  co-  Arms  bill 
ercion  act  for  Ireland,  they  soon  felt,  f°'^  Ireland, 
when  they  came  into  power,  the  necessity  of 
some  such  measure  to  protect  life  and  property 
in  some  of  the  disturbed  districts  of  that  country. 
No  sooner,  accordingly,  were  they  installed  in 
office,  than  they  themselves  brought  forward  a 
new  coeixion  bill,  under  the  name  of  an  "  Arms 
Bill,"  differing  from  the  one  which  proved  fatal 
to  their  predecessors  only  in  being  even  more 
rigorous,  and  in  some  respects  oppressive.  The 
purport  of  it  was  to  render  the  possession  as  well 
as  carrying  of  all  arms  illegal  in  the  proclaimed 
districts,  unless  the  names  of  the  persons  were 
previously  given  in  and  registered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment authorities.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  bill,  how  stringent  soever,  was  loudly 
called  for  by  the  state  of  the  country,  especially 
in  the  five  disturbed  counties ;  and  the  frightful 
increase  which  took  place,  during  the  next  win- 
ter and  spring,  in  offenses  against  property  too 
clearly  p'-oved  its  necessity.  So  great  M^as  the 
distaste  of  the  Irish  members,  however,  to  any 
such  measure,  and  so  entire  the  dependence  of 
Ministers  on  their  parliamentary  support,  that 
they  were  under  the  necessity,  after  the  bill  had 
been  read  a  second  time  in  the  Commons,  by  a 
considei'able  majority,  to  abandon  it  altogether, 
and  leave  Ireland,  on  the  eve  of  the  most  terrible 
famine  recorded  in  history,  to  the  1  parf.  Deb. 
passions  and  the  sufferings  of  its  ixxxvii.;  Ann. 
dense  and  miserable  population.'      ^*S- 1816. 

The  measures  of  Sir  R.  Peel  for  the  relief  of 
this  suffering,  though  trifling  in  com-  „« 

parison  of  what  was  done  after  his  gii-  p,.  peel's 
relinquishment  of  office,  had  been  measures  for 
very  judicious.  They  consisted  chief-  ^!^®  J^.^'v '^  °f 
y  m  the  purchase  ot  Indian  meal  fe,.i„g^  and 
by  Government  commissioners,  after  those  of 
it  had  come  to  this  country,  but  be-  Lord  J.  Eus- 
fore  it  got  into  the  hands  of  fore-  ^"^  ' 
stallers,  so  as  to  retail  it  at  a  moderate  price  to 
the  people.     This  proved  a  most  seasonable  re- 
lief, and,  combined  with  public  works  on  a  small 


Naval  Foeces  op  tue  diffebent  Powees  in  1850. 

I. — England. 

Ships  of  the  Line  and  building,  of  wliich  65  are  serv-  ships. 

iceable 90 

50  to  70 39 

Frigates 110 

War  Steamers 56 

II. — Feance. 

Line 46 

Frigates gi) 

War  Steamers 102 


III. — Russia. 


Line  . . . . 
Frigates . 


IV — Amekica. 

Line 11 

Frigates ]4 

War  Steamers 14 

—  United  Service  Gazette,  Dec.  1850.     Almanac  of  Saze~ 
Gotha,  1851,  415,  461. 

The  ships  in  commission  around  the  British  Islands 
were:  Line,  13;  Frigates,  9 — one  half  of  which  alone 
were  serviceable. 

The  whole  French  navy  could  be  speedily  rendered 
serviceable,  as  their  naval  conscription  amounted  to 
56,000  men.  The  British  navy  was  manned  by  volun- 
tary enrollment. 
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scale,  set  on  foot  by  the  Government,  enabled 
the  country  to  tide  with  comi)arative  ease  over 
the  first  months  of  the  summer  of  1840,  which, 
it  was  feared,  would  prove  the  most  formidable 
of  the  whole  year,  from  their  cmbracinp:  the  in- 
terval between  the  end  of  the  old  and  the  com- 
ing in  of  the  new  iiotato-crop.  The  potato  dis- 
ease proved,  as  had  all  alonrj  been  asserted  by 
the  Protectionists,  however  formidable  in  par- 
ticular localities,  very  partial  in  its  ravages ;  the 
crop  of  oats  was  immense ;  and  the  stock  of 
potatoes  remaining  over  from  the  former  year 
was  much  larger  than  was  supposed.  Thus, 
generally  speaking,  food  was  not  awanting ;  but 
nevertheless,  in  particular  districts,  where  the 
peasants'  little  crops  had  disappeared,  absolute 
famine  stared  them  in  the  face,  unless  they  could 
obtain  soine  employment  to  enable  them  to  cam 
uwjcs  to  huij  the  food.  To  aid  in  cflccting  this 
most  desirable  object,  Government,  in  the  end 
of  the  session  of  18-t(5,  passed  a 
tori'^  c^I''^'  "P"Wic  Works  Act,'"  in  virtue  of 
" '  '  '  which  the  Lord-Lieutenant  was  cm- 
jiowered  to  require  special  barony  sessions  to 
meet,  in  order  to  make  presentments  for  the  em- 
jiloyment  of  tlic  people  ;*  the  whole  of  the  money 
requisite  for  their  construction  to  be,  in  the  first 
instance,  supplied  by  the  Imperial  Treasury,  but 
to  Ikj  afterward  repaid  with  iTiterest  at  3^  per 
cent,  by  long-dated  assessments,  by  the  districts 
benefited  by  the  advances.  This  Act  was  well 
conceived  in  principle,  for  it  went  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  the  one  thing  wanted  in  Ireland, 
which  was  not  food,  but  employment ;  but  when 
applied  in  practice,  it  was  found  to  labor  under 
several  defects.  In  particular,  the  presentments 
for  roads  were  so  numerous,  that  they  threatened 
to  involve  the  Treasury  in  an  expenditure  of  a 
million  sterling  on  a  species  of  improvement 
which  really  was  unnecessary,  and  which  the 
Prime  Minister,  when  Parliament  met  in  No- 
vember, justly  characterized  as  "not  wanted." 
It  is  well  known  to  every  traveler  that  the  roads 
of  Ireland  are  in  general  excellent — superior  to 
those  cither  of  England  or  Scotland.  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  as  the  danger  increased,  and 
the  crisis  became  more  imminent,  courageously, 
and  as  became  British  Ministers  in  the  circum- 
stances, deviated  from  the  Act,  trusting  to  an  in- 
demnity, which  they  immediately  received  in  the 
next  session  of  Parliament.  A  far  more  effect- 
ual relief  was  afforded  by  the  Drain- 
toria' c  loi'  ^iRG  Act,-' which  authorized  the  Lords 
■  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  £1,000,000 
to  Ireland,  and  £2,000,000  to  Great  Britain, 
for  the  purposes  of  drainage.  This  Act  proved 
of  the  most  important  service,  especially  to  Scot- 
3  Disraeli,  land,  by  which  country  the  greater 
Life  of  Hen-  part  of  the  loan  destined  to  Great 
tinck,  335,  Britain  was  taken  up.  This  was  the 
35i>;  Ann.     i      .    a    ^     i-  .  .       i 

Reg.  1346;  ^^^^  ^^'^  o*  ^"^7  importance  \xi  the  ses- 
Tari.  Deb!  siou,  which  was  closed  by  her  Majesty 
Ixxxviii.       in  person  on  the  28th  August' 

"We  now  apjn-oach  the  most  awful  and  memo- 
rable catastrophe  in  modern  times  ;  that  in  which 
the  most  appalling  destruction  of  human  life 
took  place,  the  greatest  transposition  of  man- 


*  These  are  resolutions  for  the  undertaking  of  public 
works,  as  roads,  bridges,  etc.,  which  the  Sessions  of  Jus- 
tices are  empowered  to  set  on  foot  and  levy  a  r.'vte  for 
their  completion. 


kind  was  induced,  and  in  which  tlic  judgments 
of  the  Almighty  were  most  visibly  ex-  ^j 

ecuted  upon  the  earth.  It  had  l)een  Commence 
anticipated  by  several  sagacious  ob-  rac"t  of  the 
servers,  in  ])articular  by  Sir  James  I""'' famine. 
Graham,  that  the  disease  in  the  potato  would  bo 
far  more  wide-sjiread  and  formidable  in  18t6 
than  it  had  been  in  the  preceding  3'ear,  from  the 
circumstance  of  a  large  portion  of  the  seed  being 
planted  with  the  disease  in  it.*  This  prediction 
was  too  fatally  verified  in  the  succeeding  year. 
In  addition  to  the  cause  here  mentioned,  there 
was  another  which  augmented  in  the  most  fatal 
manner  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  The  sum- 
mer, which  had  been  warm  and  genial  in  the 
earlier  months,  became  suddenly  overcharged 
with  moisture  and  electricity  in  the  last  weeks 
of  August.  Heavy  rains  fell  for  above  a  fort- 
night together,  accompanied  by  six  violent  thun- 
der-storms ;  a  peculiarity  of  tlie  weather  which 
has  always  been  observed  in  the  seasons  when 
the  potato  disease  has  been  remarkably  wide- 
spread and  virulent.  The  work  of  destruction 
was  fearfully  rajiid  ;  in  one  or  two  nights  it  was 
complete,  and  a  blooming  crop  was  converted 
into  a  noisome  mass  of  putrefaction,  f  The  con- 
sequences were  disastrous  in  the  extreme,  not 
only  in  Ireland,  but  in  most  parts  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  the  former  country  and  in  the  West 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  it  formed  almost 
universally  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  the 
potato  crop  failed  almost  entirely.  Often  in  a 
single  night,  or  at  most  in  two  or  three  days, 
entire  fields  of  this  crop  became  a  mass  of  putre- 
faction, accompanied  by  a  most  noisome  smell, 
which  was  felt  for  a  long  distance  round.  Tht; 
disease  was  much  more  violent  in  the  westerii 
parts  of  Great  Britain  than  the  eastern,  and  in 
rich  and  highly  cultivated  localities  than  in 
those  more  recently  brought  into  cultivation,  or 
where  the  soil  was  poor.  From  Aberdeen  to 
Inverness,  where  the  soil  was  in  general  sandy 
or  gravelly,  and  great  jiart  of  it  had  been  newly 
brought  into  cultivation,  the  disease  j  p  , 
was  unknown;  but  in  the  West  High-  imowlcd^e; 
lands,  abreast  of  this  district,  it  was  Disraeli, 
all  but  universal,  and  had  almost  to-  Life  of  Ben- 
tally  destroyed  the  crop.'  *'"'='''  ■*"''• 
AVhat  rendered  this  calamity  the  more  dis- 
tressing in  Ireland  and  the  West  „„ 
Highlands  of  Scotland  was  the  want  i:)epiorab!e 
of  any  adequate  or  efficient  sj-stem  and  alarm- 

of  parochial  relief.     In  both  these  '/'^  state  of 
^  ^  .  ,  111  r  the  country. 

countries  poor-laws  had  been  ot  re- 


•  "  The  difficulty  arising  from  the  failure  of  the  pres- 
ent crop  is  hardly  felt  at  this  time.  It  will  be  progressive, 
and  become  more  intense  as  the  season  ad%-ances.  The 
proportion  which  seed  bears  to  an  average  crop  is  very 
large  ;  it  has  been  estimated  at  not  le.ts  than  an  eighth ; 
and  when  we  consider  tliat  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
year's  crop  in  Ireland  is  already  destroyed,  .and  that  the 
re.mainder,  if  it  be  saved,  must  supply  food  for  nine 
months  as  well  as  seed  for  next  year,  it  is  obvious  tliat, 
no  ordinary  care  is  required  to  husband  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  sound  potatoes  fit  for  planting  in  the  spring.  Un- 
less this  be  done,  tlie  calamity  of  the  present  year  is  but 
the  commencement  of  a  more  fatal  series." — Sir  James 
Gkaiiam  to  Lord  IIytesbuky,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire 
land,  Oct.  25,  1.S45;  Peel's  Memoirs,  ii.  181. 

+  "  In  one  week,  in  the  end  of  July,  I  had  passed  over 
32  miles  of  potato-fields  in  full  bloom.  Thene.xt  time,  on 
8d  August,  I  Leheld  with  sorrow  a  wide  wa.ste  of  putrefy 
ing  vegetation.  The  stalk  remained  a  bright  green,  but 
the  leaves  were  all  scorched  black.  It  was  the  work  of  a 
night.  Distress  and  fear  were  painted  on  every  counte- 
nance; there  was  a  general  rush  to  dig  and  sell,  or  con- 
sume the  tainted  crop  by  feeding  pigs,  before  it  became 
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cent  introduction,  and  in  neither  were  the  ad- 
ministrators of  them  armed  with  sufficient  pow-  I 
erto  overcome  the  stubborn  resistance  to  assess-  ' 
ment  almost  universal  among  the  landed  proprie- 
tors. In  Scotland  the  Sheriff's  could  put  claimants 
on  the  roll,  but  the  Court  of  Supervision  at  Edin- 
burgh alone  could  award  them  an  adequate  ali- 
ment, which,  from  the  distance  of  the  Hebrides, 
proved  a  most  inadequate  mode  of  reviewing  the 
decisions  of  the  Parochial  Boards,  and  the  able- 
bodied  had  no  claim  for  relief.  In  Ireland  mat- 
ters were  much  worse.  The  Poor-Laws,  as  es- 
tablished in  1837,  had  been  so  defective  in  pow- 
er, from  providing  only  for  in-door  relief,  and  so 
strongly  resisted,  that  although  the  Government 
commission  had  reported  that  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons 2,335,000  people  i-equired  public  relief  for 
nearly  half  the  year,  the  whole  poor-rate  levied 
on  a  rental  of  £13,000,000  was  £306,000,  being 
about  5c?.  in  the  pound  on  the  real  rental,  a  sum 
which  would  not  maintain  the  now  famishing 
multitude  for  one  month ;  and  this  rate,  trifling 
and  inadequate  as  it  was,  was  only  levied  with 
extreme  difficulty,  and  in  some  cases  by  armed 
force.*  And  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  persons  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  the  prod- 
uce of  their  little  potato-crofts,  their  sole  means 
of  subsistence  during  nine  months  in  the  year, 
were  without  either  emplopnent  or  wages  to  buy 
food,  afforded  a  melancholy  presage  of  the  dev- 
astation which  must  ensue  if  Government  did 
not  come  forward  promptly  and  largely  for  their 
relief.  The  mere  furnishing  of  food  was,  com- 
paratively speaking,  of  little  importance,  for  it 
existed  in  sufficient  quantities  in  most  parts  of 
the  country,  and  was  even  exported  to  England 

,  T.T-  T.  „  .  to  a  considerable  extent  during  the 
•  Nicnolls  s    _      .        .     .^  ,  ^         J 

Scotch  Poor-  i^^iii<5jT  it  was  employment  and 
Law,  201—  wages  to  above  half  a  million  of 
Irish,  315,  starnng  laborers  which  was  the  one 
^"-  thing  needful!' 

In  this  awful  emergency  the  conduct  both  of 
33  the  Government  and  of  Parliament 

Government  was  in  the  highest  degree  coura- 
plans  on  the  geous  and  liberal,  and  such  as  enti- 
subject.  j.jgg  ^Yiem  to  the  lasting  admiration 

of  posterity.  That  some  errors  should  have  oc- 
curred in  the  mode  of  grappling  with  so  dire 
and  unprecedented  a  calamity  was  inevitable ; 
but  the  measures,  upon  the  whole,  were  judicious, 
so  far  as  the  relief  of  destitution  went,  and  con- 
ducted on  such  a  scale  as  mitigated  to  a  very 
great  extent  its  most  agonizing  features.     It  is 


totally    unserviceable."  —  Captain    Manx's    Xarrativc. 
KlcHOLLs's  Irish  Poor-Laio,  310. 

*  The  rental  of  Ireland  in  1342  was £13,253,825 

The  rental  of  England  and  Wales 62,546,003 

—Order  of  House  of  Commons,  3d  May,  1S42. 

The  assessments  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  persons 
relieved  in  Ireland,  in  the  undermentioned  years,  had 
been  as  follows,  relief  being  then  administered  only  in 
the  work -houses : 

Y^^yg^                                                    Nnmber  in  Snma 

Work-houses.  paid. 

1840 5.468  £37,05T 

1841 15,246  110,2TT 

1843 31,.572  281,233 

1843 35,515  244,374 

1844 39,175  269,530 

1845 42,068  316,026 

1846 94,433  435,001 

— Xichollb's  Irish  Poor-Law,  282,  311,  322. 

t  The  grain  exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain 

during  the  year  1847  was  963,000  quarters.— Pobtee'b 

Progress  of  the  Xation^  p.  345. 


only  to  be  regretted  that  some  more  durable  and 
productive  form  could  not  have  been  discovered 
than  merely  covering  good  roads  with  addition- 
al loads  of  metal  in  return  for  the  splendid  lib- 
erality of  the  British  Government.  It  was  not 
the  fault  of  Ministers,  however,  that  this  was  the 
case.  A  crisis  had  arrived  which  defied  all  pru- 
dential considerations,  and  set  at  naught  the 
most  sagacious  foresight.  Notwithstanding  their 
obvious  inability  even  to  repay  the  enormous  ad- 
vances in  course  of  being  made  by  the  Treasmy, 
three  hundred  out  of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty  baronies  into  which  Ireland  is  di\aded  had 
held  presentment  sessions,  and  sanctioned  the 
employment  of  several  millions  sterling.  The 
laborers  employed  on  the  works,  who  in  Sep- 
tember were  only  40,000,  rapidly  increased  with 
the  increasing  necessities  of  the  country,  until, 
when  Parliament  met  in  January,  they  had 
reached  the  enormous  number  of  570,000,  rep- 
resenting with  their  famihes  at  least  2,000,000 
human  beings.  This  number  swelled  in  the 
month  of  [March  to  the  still  more  appalling  fig- 
ure of  734,000,  representing  nearly  3,000,000 
soids.*  The  pay  weekly  distributed  to  these 
laborers  in  October  was  £200,000  by  the  hands 
of  500  pay-clerks ;  there  were  74  inspectors,  36 
engineers,  885  assistant  surveyors,  3000  check- 
clerks,  and  7000  overseers  !  The  men  got  from 
Is.  id.  to  Is.  lOd.  a  day  after  task-work  was 
introduced,  which  at  first  met  with  the  most 
strenuous  resistance,  but  at  length  was  every 
where  established.  As  these  wages  were  more 
than  double  of  what  the  people  had  ever  been 
accustomed  to,  there  was  a  prodigious  run  upon 
them,  and  farmers  holding  thirty  and  forty  acres 
were  to  be  seen  on  the  roads  breaking  stones 
like  common  laborers.  As  might  be  supposed 
in  so  extreme  a  case,  great  abuses  crept  in,  and 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  magnificent  ad- 
vances of  the  British  Government  were  wasted 
on  unworthy  objects.  The  tendency  to  mis- 
apply public  funds  to  private  purposes,  strong 
in  all,  but  especially  so  in  Ireland,  broke  forth 
in  the  most  remarkable  manner;  numbers  re- 
ceived Government  pay  who  did  not  require  it, 
and  great  part  of  those  who  did  loitered  about 
doing  nothing ;  all  the  efforts  of  the  overseers 
were  unable  to  keep  the  huge  swarms  of  idlers 
in  active  operation.  Worse  still,  the  attraction 
of  much  pay  for  little  work  proved  an  irresistible 
magnet  which  drew  men  from  all  other  em- 
ployments ;  tlie  Board  of  Works  be- 
came the  centre  of  a  colossal  organ-  i^su  Poo^r- 
ization  which  threatened  soon  to  ab-  Law,  S12, 
sorb  all  the  labor  of  the  country  in  315;  Ann. 
unproductive  work ; '  the  fields  were  J'^f'  ^^^' 
deserted,  while  the  roads  were  cover-  "' 
ed  with  metal,  and  the  foundation  of  another 


*  NUMBEE     OF     PEK8CK8     EMPLOYED    OX     GoVEEXTlIENT 
■\VOKKS. 

Expenses 
per  Month. 

1846,  September 43,000  £78,123 

"■      October 114,0n0  198,024 

"     November 285,000  498,212 

"     December 440,000  627,310 

1847,  January 570,000  728,192 

"     February 708,000  938,000 

"     March 734,000  1,050,772 

— XlCHOLLs's  Irish  Poor-Lav;  315,  316. 

The  greatest  number  of  persons  employed  on  public 
works  to  15th  August,  1846,  had  been  97,000,  and  the 
sum  distributed  was  £830,372  to  that  date.— iWd.  S13. 
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still  more  terrible  famine  was  rajiidly  being  laid 
in  the  means  adopted  to  allay  the  first. 

Yet  great  as  were  the  efforts  made  by  the 
34  British  Government,   largely  aided 

Enormous  by  splendid  subscriptions  from  every 
extent  of  part  of  Great  Britain,  which  soon 
the  distress,  cached  £470,000,  and  were  admi- 
rably administered  by  a  Central  Board,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  distress  even  exceeded  them,  and 
seemed  to  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  humanity  for 
its  relief.  So  sudden  was  the  calamity,  so  ap- 
palling its  universality  in  some  districts  of  the 
countiy,  especially  in  the  south  and  west,  that 
before  any  measures  of  relief  could  reach  them, 
or  they  could  reach  the  public  works  set  on  foot 
by  Government  or  the  local  authorities,  great 
numbers  of  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages 
perished.  Parochial  relief  was  as  yet  only  af- 
forded in  the  work-houses,  and  the  aversion  of 
the  people  was  at  first  extreme  to  entering  these 
gloomy  abodes ;  but  stern  famine  ere  long  broke 
down  all  these  feelings,  and  their  doors  were 
besieged  from  morning  to  night  by  crowds  be- 
seeching to  be  taken  in,  whose  wan  cheeks  and 
sunken  eyes  re\'ealed  too  clearly  the  extremities 
of  hunger  they  had  already  endured.  All  the 
orders,  and  they  were  most  stringent,  issued  by 
the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  admissions,  so  as  to  avoid  overcrowding, 
were  overpowered,  as  bai'riers  often  are  in  a 
dense  crowd,  by  the  pressure  of  the  starving 
multitude,  and  numbers  who  got  in  brought 
with  them  the  seeds  of  contagious  disorders, 
which,  spreading  with  frightful  rapidity,  again 
thinned  the  work-houses  by  the  stern  hand  of 
death.  Yet,  with  all  these  dangers  before  their 
eyes,  the  crowds  at  the  doors  of  the  work -houses 
were  immense,  and  every  where  increasing. 
The  description  given  by  the  admirable  Chief 
Commissioner,  Mr.  NichoUs,  was  universally 
applicable.  ' '  Possessed  of  a  work-house  capa- 
ble of  containing  only  a  few  hundred  inmates, 
the  guardians  are  looked  to  with  hope  by  thou- 
sands of  famishing  persons,  and  are  called  on 
to  exercise  the  mournful  task  of  selection  from 
the  distressed  objects  who  present  themselves 
for  admission  as  the  last  refuge  from  death.  It 
was  no  longer  a  question  whether  the  applicants 
were  fit  objects  for  relief,  but  which  of  them 
would  be  rejected  and  which  admit- 

324  325  '  *^*^  ^^^^^  ^^^'^  ^^^^*  ™^  °^  sacrificing 
life."* 
All  that  the  imagination  of  Dante  has  figured, 
'gg  all  that  the  pens  of  Thucydides  or  Boc- 
Woefiil  caccio  have  described,  all  that  the  pen- 
scenes  in  oil  of  Reynolds  has  pictured  of  the  fer- 
tile coun-  i-iijig  j^,-,  J  ^i^g  pathetic,  was  realized,  and 
more  than  realized,  in  that  scene  of 
unutterable  woe.  Often,  when  a  cottage  was 
observed  to  be  deserted,  and  the  wonted  smoke 
no  longer  seen  to  issue  from  its  roof — when  the 
anxious  neighbors  opened  the  door,  they  found 
the  whole  family  lying  dead  in  a  circle,  with 
the  new-born  infant  still  locked  in  its  mother's 
arms,  having  drained  the  last  drop  of  nutriment 
in  the  dying  embrace.  Numbers  of  peasants 
dropped  down  on  the  wayside  from  pure  ex- 
haustion, when  striving  to  reach  the  work-house 
or  the  nearest  Government  works.  A  faithfid 
dog  was  sometimes  found  beside  the  body,  ema- 
ciated and  weak,  but  true  to  its  trust  even  in 
death. 


"  Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended, 
For.'faitliful  in  deatli,  his  mute  favorite  attended, 
The  much-loved  remains  of  his  master  defended, 
And  chased  the  hill-fox  and  the  raven  away."* 

A  mournful  scene  was  very  frequently  present- 
ed at  the  farm-houses  during  the  winter,  espe- 
cially in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  cattle,  deprived  for  long  of  their  wonted 
meal,  were  to  be  seen  standing  in  silence  round 
the  deserted  door,  occasionally  giving  a  low 
moan  at  the  long-continued  absence  of  the  well- 
known  hands  that  were  wont  to  nourish  them, 
and  whose  prostration  had  been  so  sudden  that 
they  had  neither  strength  to  feed  nor  to  slay 
them.  The  wail  of  starving  children  was  to  be 
heard  on  all  sides,  begging  in  vain  of  their  par- 
ents the  slender  pittance  on  which  they  had 
long  supported  life.  A  melancholy  feature  of 
the  times  was  exhibited  in  the  long  trains  of 
convoys  with  provisions  which  traversed  the 
country  on  their  way  from  the  sea-ports  to  the 
coast,  guarded  by  long  files  of  infantry  and  cav- 
alry, round  which  the  weeping  villagers,  with 
their  children,  crowded  supplicating  for  a  hand- 
ful of  meal  to  stay  the  pangs  of  hunger.  The 
scenes  exhibited  far  exceeded  in  horror  any 
thing  yet  recorded  in  Euroj^ean  history;  for, 
in  the  nervous  words  of  Lord  John  i  Nicholls, 
Russell,  it  was  a  "famine  of  the  thir-  325,  326; 
teenth  which  had  fallen  on  the  popu-  Personal 
lation  of  the  nineteenth  century."^  knowledge. 
In  the  midst  of  these  unparalleled  disasters. 
Parliament  met  on  the  19th  January,  86. 
1847,  and  her  Majestv  in  person  ad-  Her  Majes- 
dressed  the  following'observations  to  o^^op^n^ng 
her  Parliament :  "It  is  with  the  deep-  parlia- 
est  regret  that,  upon  your  again  as-  ment. 
sembling,  I  have  to  call  your  atten-  J^"-  ^^• 
tion  to  the  dearth  of  provisions  which  prevails  in 
Ireland  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  In  Ire- 
land especially  the  want  of  the  usual  food  of 
the  people  has  been  the  cause  of  severe  suffer- 
ing, of  disease,  and  of  greatly  increased  mor- 
tality among  the  poorer  classes.  Outrages  have 
become  more  frequent,  chiefly  dii'ected  against 
property ;  and  the  transit  of  provisions  has  been 
rendered  unsafe  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
With  a  view  to  mitigate  these  evils,  large  num- 
bers of  men  have  been  employed,  and  have  re- 
ceived wages  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  passed  in 
the  last  session  of  Parliament.  Some  devia- 
tions from  that  Act,  which  have  been  authorized 
by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  order  to 
promote  more  useful  employment,  will,  I  trust, 
receive  your  sanction.  Means  have  been  taken 
to  lessen  the  pressure  in  districts  which  are  most 
remote  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  supply. 
Outrages  have  been  repressed  as  far  as  was  pos- 
sible by  the  military  and  police.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  me  to  observe  that,  in  many  of  the  most 
distressed  districts,  the  patience  and  resignation 
of  the  people  have  been  most  exemplary.  The 
deficiency  of  the  harvest  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  other  parts  of  Europe,  has  added  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate  supplies  of 
provisions.  It  will  be  j'our  duty  to  consider 
what  further  measures  are  required  to  alleviate 
the  existing  distress.  I  recommend  to  you  to 
take  into  your  serious  consideration  whether, 
by  increasing  for  a  limited  period  the  facilities 
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for  importing  corn  from  foreign  countries,  and 
J  ^„j,  j^p  by  tlie  atlmission  of  sugar  more  free- 
1847,  3 ;  '  ly  into  breweries  and  distilleries,  the 
Pari.  Deb.  supply  of  food  may  be  beneficially 
Ixxxix.  1,2.  augmented.'" 

The  debate  which  followed  upon  this  speech 
37  turned,  as  might  have  been  expected. 

Ministerial  entirely  on  the  Irish  famine,  and  the 
plan  for  tiie  means  to  be  adopted  for  its  relief. 
Irish  relief,  j^.  ^^..^^  conducted  on  both  sides  with 
great  temper  and  moderation,  and  an  entire 
abstinence  from  party  feelings  or  ambition.  The 
magnitude  of  the  calamity  had  banished  all  such 
motives,  and  inspired  a  universal  desire  to  hurry 
forward  to  its  alleviation.  Ministers  admitted 
that  the  Government's  first  plan  of  employing 
the  poor  on  public  works  had  broken  down,  or 
rather  become  impracticable  ;  not  so  much  from 
any  defect  in  its  oi'iginal  conception  as  from  the 
prodigious  numbers  who  had  flocked  for  employ- 
ment, threatening  to  drain  away  neaidy  all  the 
labor  of  the  country  from  productive  occupa- 
tions, and  amounting  even  then  to  above  500,000 
persons.  Add  to  this  that  great  numbers  of  the 
most  destitute  had,  from  long-continued  scarcity 
of  food,  fallen  into  such  a  state  of  debility  that 
many  of  them  died  before  reaching  the  public 
works,  and  such  as  did  reach  them  were  still 
more  frequently  unable,  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
to  do  any  thing.  Labor  was  no  longer  a  test 
of  destitution ;  on  the  contrary,  things  had  come 
to  such  a  point  that  the  capacity  to  endure  its 
fatigue  was  rather  the  reverse.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  work  expended  on  the  roads,  during 
the  four  preceding  months,  had  been  so  im- 
2  Purl  Deb  license  that  all  useful  employment  on 
lxx.\ix.  2,  them  had  long  since  come  to  an 
4T;  Ann.  end;  and  the  only  effect  of  now 
lo'^i''^-^Dis-  continuing  it  would  be  "to  render," 
raeli.Life of  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  Goveni- 
Bentinck,  ment  inspectors,  "good  roads  im- 
307,  369.         passable  for  public  conveyances. "- 

Upon  these  gi'ounds,  Ministers  justly  declared 
that  they  regarded  the  misfortunes 
Description  of  Ireland  as  an  imperial  calamity, 
of.ihecalam-  which  could  no  longer  be  regarded 
ity  by  Lord  ^s  affecting  that  part  of  the  empire 
Broi.gliam.  ^^j^^  ^^  capable  of  being  relieved 
from  its  resources.  The  magnitude  of  the  evil 
was  such  that  the  whole  empire  must  contribute 
to  its  relief,  and  the  i-esourccs  of  it  all  would  be 
strained  to  the  uttermost  to  effect  it.  Lord 
Brougham,  when  the  subject  was  first  mooted 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  gave  the  following  strik- 
ing description  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the 
impossibility,  by  any  efi'ort,  of  legislating  calmly 
or  wisely  for  its  relief.  "I  hold  it  to  be  indis- 
pensable," said  he,  "to  draw  a  line  of  demarc- 
ation between  temporary  and  permanent  meas- 
ures. It  is  impossible,  when  the  ciy  of  hunger 
prevails  over  the  land — when  thei-e  is  the  mel- 
ancholy substance  as  well  as  the  cry — when  the 
countiy  is  distracted  from  day  to  day  by  ac- 
counts of  the  most  heart-rending  spectacles  I 
have  ever  heard  or  read  of — when  there  is  a 
deep  misery  and  distress  prevailing  in  and  per- 
vading Ireland,  rendered  only  the  more  heart- 
rending because  the  more  touching  by  the  ad- 
mirable and  almost  inimitable  patience  with 
which  it  has  been  borne ;  that  at  a  time  when 
this  grievous  calamity  exists,  when  there  are 
scenes  all  over  those  unfortunate  districts  which 


nothing  can  be  found  to  surpass  in  the  page  of 
history,  disease  and  death  ever  following  in  the 
train  of  famine  ;  to  which  nothing  exceeding  is 
to  be  found  in  the  page  of  Josephus,  or  on  the 
canvass  of  Poussin,  or  in  the  dismal  chant  of 
Dante — that  at  this  very  time,  and  und"er  the 
pressure  of  these  sights,  from  M'hich,  Avith  in- 
stinctive horror,  we  avert  our  eyes,  but  which 
we  are  compelled,  by  a  more  reasonable  hu- 
manity, to  make  an  effort  to  relieve — that  at 
such  a  moment,  with  such  feelings  pervading 
millions  in  both  islands,  we  should  ;  p  i  p  u 
be  able  calmly  and  deliberately  to  jxx.xix.  50 
take  up  a  question  of  permanent  pol-  51 ;  Ann. 
icy,  I  hold  to  be  utterly  and  neces-  ^'■^s- 1847, 
sarily  impossiljle.'"  '   ' 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  insuperable  diflS- 
culty   thus   forcibly   stated   by  Lord         gg 
Brougham,  the  measures  of  Govern-  Ministerial 
ment  were  vigorous    and  energetic,  vian  for  re- 
and,  in  the  circumstances,  among  the  V*^^?^  ^'^^' 
best  that   could  be   adopted.     They 
consisted  of  two  parts.     The  first  was  directed 
to  facilitating  the  introduction  of  foreign  grain 
and  food  of  all  kinds,  by  the  removal  of  all  re- 
strictions on  its  entrance,  and  lessening  the  cost 
of  its  transit ;  the  second,  of  means  to  insure  its 
conveyance  to  the  starving  population  of  Ireland. 
Under  the  first  category  was  included  the  im- 
mediate repeal  of  all  the  remaining  duties  on 
grain  of  every  kind,  even  the  shilling  duty  on 
wheat  being  for  the  time  taken  off,  and  an  en- 
tire suspension  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  so  as  to 
give  every  facility  for  the  importation  of  food  of 
all  kinds  from  foreign  countries.     The  latter 
measure  was  based  on  the  statement  that,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  food  in  the  British  Isl- 
ands, at  least  G, 000,000  quarters  of  grain  would 
require   to  be  imported,  being   about   850,000 
tons ;  and  that  for  the  carriage  of  so  large  a 
quantity  the  whole  commercial  navy  of  Great 
Britain,  large  as  it  was,  would  not  suffice.     In 
addition  to  this,  an  Act  was  proposed  modify- 
ing the  duties  on  rum  and  sugar,  so  as  to  equal- 
ize them  with  those  on  grain  used  in  distilleries  ; 
the  effect  of  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  at 
once  to  give  some  relief  to  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors, and  diminish  the  pressure  on  the  grain 
resources  in  Great  Britain.     These  2  pari.  Deb. 
measures,  as  well  as  an  Act  legal-  ixxxix.  210, 
izing  the  deviation  from  the  Public-  278,  275, 
Works  Act  of  the  preceding  session,  g^g'  ^g./g. 
tinder  the  pressure  of  necessity,  all  Ann.  Reg! 
passed  both  Houses  without  any  op-  1847,  21, 
position. - 

The  second  class  of  measures  intended  for  the 
relief  of  Ireland  consisted  of  an  ex-         ^q 
tensive  modification  and  extension  of  Amended 
the  Poor-Law,  and  an  establishment  r^o''  ^^^ 
of  committees  to  distribute  relief,  in-  Jelie^f°Ac^ 
dependent  of  work,  to  such  persons  10  and  11 
as  might  require  it,  to  be  provided  for  Victoria, 
partly  by  rates  and  subscriptions,  and  *^-  ^• 
partly  by  grants  from  the  public  exchequer.     It 
directed  that  a  relief  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed in  every  electoral  division,  consisting  of 
the  magistrates,  a  clergyman  of  each  persuasion, 
the  Poor-Law  guardian,  and  the  three  highest 
rate-payers,  and  a  finance  committee  appointed 
of  four  gentlemen  of  character  and  knowledge 
of  business,  should  be  formed  to  control  the  ex- 
penditure of  each  Union.     Inspecting  officers 
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were  also  to  be  appointed,  and  a  central  com- 
mission, sitting  in  Dublin,  was  to  superintend 
and  control  the  working  of  the  whole  system. 
The  expense  incurred  was  to  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  poor-rates,  and  when  these  failed  they 
were  to  be  reinforced  by  Government  loans,  to 
be  repaid  by  rates  subsecjuently  levied.  The 
guardians  of  the  poor  were  kequiued  to  give 
relief,  cither  in  or  out  of  the  work-house,  to  the 
aged  and  intirm,  and  to  all  who  were  perma- 
nently disabled.  The  work-houses  were  to  be 
retained  as  a  test,  so  far  as  they  could  be  ap- 
plied, of  real  destitution;  but  in  cases  where 
accommodation  could  not  be  aftorded  to  all  who 
crowded  to  the  doors,  relief  was  to  be  adminis- 
tered, not  in  money,  but  in  food,  whether  the 
applicants  who  could  not  be  taken  in  were  able- 
bodied,  thrown  out  of  icork,  or  not.  The  great 
and  important  principles  established  by  this  Act 
W'cre,  that  the  administering  relief  to  tlie  desti- 
tute was  rendered  compulsory,  and  enforced  by 
public  boards  and  commissioners  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  and  that  the  relief  was  to  be  extend- 
ed to  out-door  applicants  and  tlie  able-bodied 
unable  to  find  employment.  And  of  the  neces- 
sity of  this  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
Puor-Laws  no  better  proof  can  be  furnished 
than  was  afforded  by  the  barony  of  Skibbereen, 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  where  nearly  the  whole 
population,  consisting  of  eleven  thousand  persons, 
perished  of  famine,  and  the  deaths  in  the  work- 
houses were  a  hundred  and  forty  in  a  single 
month  ;  and  yet  the  rated  rental  of  the  Union 
was  £80,000  a  year,  the  real  rental  £100,000, 
and  the  rate  of  assessment  only  ^d.  on  the 
pound,  while  the  average  of  all  England  was 
Is.  Id. !  With  truth  did  Lord  John  Russell 
J  say,    in   introducing   this   bill,  that 

184t""42,'  ^  "ii^  Ireland  there  was  a  very  great 
43;  Pari.       deal  of  charity,  but  it  was  not  of  the 

ino'''in?^'^'  ^^"^^^  *°  ^^^  poor,  but  of  the  poor  to 
'  ■  the  very  poor.'" 
Under  authority  of  this  Act,  and  of  the  Tem- 
porary Relief  Act,  relief  was  admin- 
istered, with  a  most  unsparing  hand, 
in  the  year  1847;*  and  the  rapid 
rise  in  the  sums  levied  as  poor-rates 
in  that  year  afforded  incontestable 
evidence  of  the  scandalous  neglect 
and  parsimony  with  which  it  had  formerly  been 
administered.  Depots  of  corn  and  meal  were 
formed,  relief  committees  established,  mills  and 
ovens  erected,  hitge  boilers,  specially  cast  for 
the  purpose,  sent  over  from  England,  and  large 
supplies  of  clothing  provided.  In  July,  1847, 
the  system  reached  its  highest  point;  for 
'■'3,020,712  persons  received  separate  rations, 
of  whom  2,265,535  were  adults,  and  755,178 
were  children."     Three  millions  of  human  be- 


4t. 
Immense 
relief  af- 
forded un- 
der this  Act 
in  Ireland. 


Extended  on  the  Pooe  in  Ireland,  akd  Jsitmbeks 
believed  by  unions. 


Years  end- 
ing 29th 
September. 

Number  in 
Work-housea 

Total  Relieved. 

Kxpend- 
itiire  on 
them. 

on  29th  Sept. 

In-door 

Out-door. 

1S45 

4i,(J6S 

142,(j6S 

i;310,O2U 

1846 

94,43T 

016,9-28 

435,001 

1S4T 

86,370 

417,139 

18  IS 

1  ■-'4,003 

010,463 

1,43.3,482 

1,835,031 

1849 

14I,0;iO 

932,284 

1,210,482 

2,177,651 

1S50 

155,173 

80.%702 

368,563 

1,430,103 

1851 

140,031 

707,443 

47,914 

1,141,647 

]8!>2 

ln,.'-.15 

504,864 

13,232 

88:5,267 

-Nicuollb's  Irish  Rexmrt,  395. 


ings,  a  larger  population  than  the  whole  inhab- 
itants of  Holland,  fed  by  public  cliarity  !  liis- 
toiy  affords  no  parallel  to  so  magnificent  a  dis- 
play of  human  l)eneficenee.  The  supplies  of 
all  sorts  imported  into  the  country  wci'c  on  a 
corresponding  scale.  The  quantity  of  all  sorts 
of  grain  imported  in  the  first  six  months  of  1847 
was  2,849,847  tons,  equal  to  tiie  support  of  six 
millions  of  people  for  a  whole  year.  The  price 
of  Indian  corn,  of  which  tlie  greater  part  of  this 
immense  importation  consisted,  fell  in  conse- 
quence so  rapidly,  that  while  in  the  end  of 
February  it  was  at  £19  per  ton,  by  the  middle 
of  August  it  had  sunk  to  £7  10s.  The  price 
of  ordin.ary  provisions,  though  higher  than 
usual,  was  by  no  means  extraordinary,  and  not 
nearly  so  high  as  it  has  been  in  several  years 
since,  when  no  scarcity  whatever  was  experi- 
enced. That  of  wheat  varied  from  54s.  to  GGs. 
the  quarter ;  the  average  of  the  whole  year  was 
62s.  ^d.*  That  of  the  preceding  year  had  been 
54s.  8c?.,  that  of  the  succeeding  was  50s.  Qd. 
Happily  the  next  harvest  was  abundant,  and 
the  potato  crop  free  of  disease.  By  the  middle 
of  August  food  was  generally  abundant,  and 

labor  in  demand.     Relief  out  of  the  , ,-  .   ,,  . 

,    ,  ,.  ...  iNichollss 

work-house  was  discontinued  in  one  irish  Poor- 
half  of  the  Unions,  and  it  ceased  alto-  Law,  318, 
gether,  under  the  Temporary  Relief   ff^T^^'jf ' 
Act,  on  the  12th  of  September.'  ^"^'^'  -^^• 

Although,  however,  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  were  so  ameliorated  that  the  .^g 
extraordinary  support  administer-  Ratio  of  indi- 
ed  under  the  Temporary  Relief  Act  gent  persons 
ceased,  j^et  the  pressure,  especially  ''elieved. 
for  out-door  relief,  was  only  thereby  rendered 
the  greater  upon  the  Poor-Law  Unions.  It 
soon  became  excessive  upon  them,  and  tlie  ut- 
most difficulty  was  experienced  in  separating 
the  deserving  from  the  undeserving,  and  pre- 
venting nearly  the  whole  working  classes  falling 
as  a  burden  on  the  poor-rates.  The  work-house 
test  was  first  applied,  but  it  soon  failed,  from 
the  impossibility  of  finding  accommodation  in 
these  gloomy  abodes  for  the  multitudes  which 
thronged  their  gates.  The  labor  test  also  fail- 
ed, from  the  experienced  difficulty  of  getting 
any  profitable  work  out  of  the  crowds  of  per- 
sons, many  of  them  old  or  infirm,  who  required 
to  be  employed  upon  ]uiblic  M'orks.  Provisions 
gratuitously  distributed  were  found,  in  too  many 
instances,  to  be  exchanged  for  drink  :  the  shape 
in  which  they  were  found  to  be  most  beneficial 
was  %ohen  cooked,  in  the  form  of  porridge  or 
"stirabout,"  because  it  became  soon  sour,  if 
not  consumed  on  the  spot,  or  near  it.  In  spite 
of  every  disposition  to  resist  it,  out-door  relief 
on  a  very  large  scale  was  fairly  forced  upon  the 
Poor-Law  Commissioners ;  and  the  number  of 
indigent  persons  so  relieved  increased  in  an 
alarming  ratio  when  the  Temporary  Relief  Act 
came  to  an  end  in  August,  1 847.  The  number 
of  these  reached  its  highest  point  in  March, 
1848,  when  the  in-door  paupers  were  140,536, 
and  the  out-door  703,762,  making  together 
844,298  persons  living  on  eleemosynary  aid. 
This  was  independent  of  200,000  children  at 
the  same  time  provided  with  food  and  clothing 
by   tlie   British   Association  —  making    in    all 


*  The  average  of  the  harvest  years,  September,  1847,  to 
September,  1848,  was  miicli  higher;  it  was  72.s.,  and  for 
some  wceki?  it  was  as  higli  as  110s,,  and  even  120s. 
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1,044,298  supported  at  one  time  by  public  or 
private  charity,  being  above  an  eighth  part  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  Island.  And  the 
Commissioners,  in  their  report  on  this  year,  say 
that  "  they  can  not  doubt  that  of  this  number  a 
large  proportion  are  by  this  means,  and  this 
1  pj,jmjjj3  means  alone,  daily  preserved  from 
sioners' Re-  death  through  Av ant  of  food."  The 
port,  1848,  history  of  the  world  will  be  sought 
ir^'i  ^?/ '  "AC  •  ^"  ^^'"^  ^'^^  ^  parallel  to  a  visitation 
Report  of''  '  of  Providence  of  sucli  magnitude  SO 
British  Asso-  energetically  met  by  the  efforts  of 
ciation,  41.  public  and  private  beneficence.' 
Notwithstanding  all  these  exertions,  the  num- 
43  ber  of  poor  persons  who  died  in  Ire- 

Great  mor-  land  during  the  calamitous  years 
talityof  this  when  the  famine  or  its  effects  lasted, 
period.  either  from  starvation  or  the  diseases 

consequent  on  insufficient  or  unwholesome 
nourishment,  was  deplorably  great.  From  the 
tables  published  by  the  Census  Commissioners, 
in  their  deeply  interesting  sixth  report,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  average  mortality  of  Ireland  be- 
fore the  dearth  was  78,000  annually.  From 
•the  time,  however,  when  the  potato  famine  be- 
gan, the  number  of  deaths  rapidly  increased, 
and  in  the  year  1847  they  reached  their  high- 
est point,  being  249,335.  The  total  deaths 
ft-om  the  beginning  of  1846,  when  the  scarcity 
began,  to  the  end  of  1850,  when  its  eft'ects  may 
be  said  to  have  ended,  so  far  as  mortality  is  con- 
cerned, were  985,000,  from  which,  if  we  deduct 
390,000  for  the  probable  average  mortality  of 
the  period,  there  will  remain  595,000,  which 
may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  famine,  or  the  dis- 
eases consequent  in  its  train.*  A  dreadful  loss 
of  life,  and  perhaps  unparalleled  in  recent  times 
in  European  story,  yet  not  a  quarter  of  what 
it  would  in  all  probability  have  been  had  not 
Providence  granted  an  abundant  harvest  and 
crop  untainted  with  disease  in  1847,  and  had 
not  the  British  Government  and  people  met  the 
visitation,  when  at  its  worst,  with  Christian  be- 
neficence and  a  noble  patriotic  spirit. 

And  truly  the  pecuniaiy  saci'ifices  and  efforts 

made  in  Great  Britain  to  mitigate 
Immense  *^®  calamity  were  on  a  scale  propor- 
pecunlary  tioned  to  its  magnitude,  and  alto- 
eflfortsmade  gether  unparalleled  in  the  previous 
BritouT*        history  of  the  world.     When  disease 

and  fever  appeared,  as  they  did  with 
fearful  virulence  in  the  beginning  of  1848,  three 
hundred  hospitals  and  dispensaries  were  estab- 
lished entirely  at  the  expense  of  Government, 
which  afforded  accommodation  to  twenty  thou- 
sand patients,  and  administered  out-door  relief 


*  Deaths  in  Ieeland  feom  1842  to  1850. 
Years.  Deaths. 

1842 68,T33 

1843 70,499 

1844 T5,0.55 

1845 * 86,n00 

301,186 

Average  of  last  tliree  years T7,754 

1846 122,889 

1847 249,3.35 

1848 208,253 

1849 240,797 

1S60 164,093 

Deaths  in  five  years,  first  two  being  of  famine.  985,366 
Deduct  average  deaths  of  tliree  years  preced- 
ing, 78,000  a  year 390,000 

Died  of  the  famine  and  its  effects 595,366 

— Census  Commissioners'  General  Report,  No.  VI.,  p.  51. 


to  above  double  the  number  for  a  very  long  pe- 
riod. The  total  sums  advanced  by  the  British 
Government  to  Ireland  in  aid  of  the  rates,  or  as 
a  free  gift,  in  1846  and  1847,  were  £7,132,266, 
of  which  £3,754,739  was  to  be  repaid  in  ten 
years,  and  the  remaining  £3,377,529  was  a  free 
gift.  To  meet  these  immense  demands  upon 
the  Treasury,  which  were  felt  as  the  more  dis- 
tressing, as,  from  the  violence  of  the  monetary 
crisis,  which  simultaneously  set  in  in  Great 
Britain,  the  public  revenue  was  becoming  very 
much  embarrassed,  a  loan  of  £8,000,000  was 
authorized  by  Parliament,  and  borrowed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  3^  per  cent. 
These  immense  public  grants  were  independent 
of  £470,000  raised  by  private  subscription,  one- 
sixth  of  which  was  applied  to  Scotland,  and  of 
£168,000  collected  by  the  "  Society  of  Friends," 
and  distributed  for  the  most  part  in  clothing 
and  provisions.  Thus,  between  public  grants 
and  private  subscriptions,  nearly  eight  millions 
STEELING  were  in  two  years  bestowed  by  Great 
Britain  upon  Ireland — an  example  of  magnifi- 
cent liberality  unparalleled  in  any  former  age 
or  country,  and  forming  not  the  least  honorable 
feature  in  its  long  and  glorious  annals.  The 
portion  of  the  grant  which  was  nom-  i  xicholls 
inally  to  be  repaid  has  since  been  G20,  321 ; 
converted,  with  the  entire  approba-  Irisli  (jrisis, 
lion  of  the  nation,  into  a  free  gift.'* 

Great  as  was  the  devastation  produced  in  the 
Irish  population  by  the  famine  and  ^ 
its  consequent  pestilence,  it  was  as  vast  extent 
nothing  compared  with  the  effects  oftheemi- 
produccd  by  it,  combined  with  the  fj^j'^nj^'"™ 
results  of  free  trade,  upon  that  agri- 
cultui-al  island.  Incalculable  has  been  the  in- 
fluence of  these  combined  causes  on  the  peopjlc 
of  Ii-eland,  and,  through  them,  on  the  destinies 
of  the  world.  The  first  caused  them  to  lose  all 
confidence  in  the  potato,  hitherto  their  sole 
means  of  subsistence ;  the  last  deprived  them 
for  several  years  of  the  profitable  market  for 
their  cereal  cro])S  which  Great  Britain  had  hith- 
erto aftbrdecl,  and  wliieli  was  their  chief  means 
of  paying  the  rents  of  their  little  possessions. 
The  first  eftect  of  this  universal  panic  was  a  mi- 
gration from  Ireland  into  the  adjoining  island 
of  Great  Britain  on  a  scale  unparalleled  even 
in  its  long  annals  of  suffering.  Liverpool  and 
GJasgow  were  the  two  points  which  principally 
attracted  the  immigrants,  and  on  them  the  in- 
undation of  Irish  paupers  was  excessive.  In 
the  first  nine  months  of  1847,  278,000  immi- 
grants from  Ireland  landed  in  Liverpool,  of 
whom  only  123,000  sailed  from  thence  to  foreign 
parts,  leaving  155,000  as  a  lasting  burden  upon 
its  inhabitants.  For  a  long  period  the  Irish 
l)aupers  who  landed  were  800,  sometimes  as 
high  as  1100,  in  a   day.f     It  was  considered 

*  Sums  advanced  rNDEE  the  diffeeent  Aots. 

1.  Under  Public  Works  Act,  9  &  10  Vict.,  >      « .-g  qqq 

c.  1 )  '  ' 

2.  Under  Labor  Rate  Act,  9  &  10  Vict.,\    ^  gg^  qqq 

3.  Under  Local   Purposes  Act,  9   &  10)       ion  min 
Vict.,  c.  2.  i       ^=°'^"" 


4.  UnderTemporary  Relief  Act,  10  Vict.,  I     ■,  r-n  nuc 
c.  7,  22 1    V>^V^ 

£7,13i.',26S 

t  "  Liverpool  was  so  inundated  that  in  eleven  days  they 
were  compelled  to  afford  relief  to  11 8,000  cases  in  addi- 
tion to  their  own  poor." — Loed  Beougham,  Ixxxix.  771. 
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matter  for  public  thankfulness  when  the  number 
sunk,  in  the  end  of  the  year,  to  liOUO  a  week. 
The  inundation  into  Glasgow  at  tlie  same  pe- 
riod, though  not  so  gi"cat,  was  still  on  a  scale  of 
unprecedented  magnitude.  Between  the  1st 
November,  1847,  and  the  1st  April,  1818,  it  was 
ascertained  by  an  official  enumeration,  that  no 
less  than  12,800  Irish  immigrants  had  lauded 
at  the  Broomielaw,  besides  those  who  came  by 
the  railway  from  Ardrossan,  who  were  about 
half  as  many  more.  Many  of  these  immigrants 
were  in  the  last  state  of  destitution,  and  not  a 
few  bore  with  them  the  seeds  of  contagious  fe- 
ver, which  rapidly  s])read  among  the  dense  pop- 
ulation, and  not  a  little  aggravated  their  sufter- 
ings  in  the  disastrous  year  which 
followed.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  years  1817,  1818,  and 
1819,  not  less  than  Jive  hundred  thou- 
sand  persons  came  to  the  British 
shores  from  Ireland,  the  greatmajor- 
ity  of  whom  never  again  left  them, 
and  formed  no  inconsiderable  part 
Ixxxix.  128,    of  the  apparent  increase  of  British 


'  NichoUs's 
Scotch  Pool' 
Law,  205— 
English 
Poor- Law, 
ii.  393— 
Irish  Poor- 
Law,  328 ; 
Personal 
knowledge ; 
Pari.  Deb. 
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population  in  the  census  of  1851. 


The  actual  value  of  the  crop  destroj'ed  in 
1817  was  estimated  by  Lord  Lans- 
Still  greater  downe  in  Parliament  at  £11,350,000 
emigration  in  potatoes,  and  £4,600,000  in  oats, 
to  foreign  or  in  all  about  £16,000,000.-  This 
^^^  ^'  amount,  though    very    large    when 

compared  to  the  agricultural  produce  of  Ireland 
itself,  was  inconsiderable  when  set 
IxxxLx  356  beside  that  of  the  whole  empire, 
which  at  that  time  was  estimated  in 
the  British  Islands  at  £300,000,000  annually. 
But,  coming  as  it  did  upon  a  population  left  al- 
most entirely  for  half  the  year  without  wages, 
and  supported  solely  by  the  produce  of  their  lit- 
tle patches  of  ground,  and  combined  as  it  was 
with  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  in  England, 
which  lowered  to  two-thirds  of  its  former 
amount  the  average  price  of  grain  of  every  kind 
in  the  English  market,  it  induced  that  despair 
in  the  minds  of  all  classes  which  tore  up  all  the 
attachments,  heretofore  felt  as  so  strong,  of 
home  and  country,  and  sent  them  in  willing 
multitudes  into  the  emigrant  ships  to  flee  from 
that  land  of  woe.  The  emigration  to  foreign 
countries,*  especially  America,  Canada,  and 
Australia,  in  consequence  became  such  that  no 


•  IBI6H-B0KN  Emigrants  from  June  30,  1841,  to  De- 
CEMBEE  31,  1855. 

Years.       |  United  States. 

Canada.    |  Australia.  |        Total.        | 

1841 

1S42 

iyi3 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849.... 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

Total.. 

11,524 

49,3il0 

23,420 

37,269 

50,206 

68,023 

1I6,SG3 

153,589 

170,643 

180,542 

215,600 

199,.'-)35 

156,970 

111,095 

57,164 

1,755 
39,442 
13,578 
16,484 
24,713 
3T,8S8 
97,392 
22,724 
3(\735 
24,465 
29,312 
21,617 
22,402 
22,922 

6,251 

3,6(8 

937 

509 

520 

50 

39 

1,188 

1,840 

7,041 

4,045 

4,797 

6,266 

12,746 

16,202 

15,500 

16,376 

89,086 

37,509 

54,289 

74,969 

105,955 

215,444 

178,159 

214,425 

209,054 

249,721 

220,428 

192,620 

1.50,222 

78,999 

1,600,753 

411,680 

74,708        2,087,856  | 

—Census  Report^  No.  VI.,  p.  iv.— The  influence  of  the 
gold  (iiscoveries  in  Australia,  which  first  came  into  play 
in  1853,  in  increasing  the  emigration  to  Australia,  and 


parallel  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  annals 
of  the  world.  From  tlie  authentic  records  col- 
lected by  the  Irish  Census  and  Emigration 
Commissioners,  it  appears  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  Irish-horn  eiuigranls  who  left  the  country 
between  the  30th  June,  1841,  and  the  3Ist  De- 
cember, 1855,  amounted  to  the  enormous  and  al- 
most incredible  number  of  2,087,856  persons,  of 
\vhom  75  per  cent,  were  between  10  and  40 
years  of  age,  that  is,  in  the  prime  of  life  with 
reference  to  the  means  of  increase.  Only 
272,828  of  the  immense  multitude  had  emi- 
grated before  1840,  leaving  1,814,928  who  had 
departed  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  free 
trade  and  the  commencement  of  the  famine. 
Of  this  number  1,600,753  had  emigrated  to  the 
United  States ;  4 11,680 to  Canada;  and  74,708 

to  Australia;  and  only  715  to  all  oth-  ,  ^  ■  ,  ,, 

,  TT-  i  1  1     1    '  Irish  Cen- 

cr  places.     History  may  be  searched  s„g  Report, 

in  vain  for  a  parallel  to  so  cxtraor-  Part  vi.  Iv. : 
dinary  a  deportation  of  the  human  <^fenei'al  Ho- 
race in  so  short  a  time. '  '^'"'' 

The  consequences  of  this  prodigious  exodus 
upon  the  destinies  of  the  British  em-  .„ 
pire,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  New  Effects' of 
World,  have  been  great  and  lasting ;  thi.s  exodus 
and  we  are  still  too  near  the  time  of  on  the  Irish 
its  occurrence  to  be  able  to  estimate  P°P"''^'>°°- 
them  at  their  real  amount.  But  the  effect  of 
it  on  the  population  of  Ireland  itself  has  already 
been  accurately  ascertained ;  and  this  presents 
a  result  which  may  fully  be  considered  as  un- 
paralleled in  modern  times.  The  populj^tion  of 
Ireland,  by  the  census  of  1841,  was  8,175,124 
souls,  and  by  that  of  1851  it  had  sunk  to 
0,552,385,  exhibiting  a  decrease  of  1,012,739 
persons.  Great  as  this  diminution  is,  it  exhib- 
its less  than  the  real  diminution  of  the  popula- 
tion which  has  taken  place  since  1846.  It  is 
justly  observed  by  the  Census  Commissioners, 
that  ' '  applying  the  English  rates  of  1  birth  to 
every  31  persons,  and  1  death  to  every  45,  to 
Ireland,  and  supposing  the  immigration  and 
emigration  to  be  equal,  there  would  have  been 
in  Ireland,  in  1846,  no  less  than  8,558,084  per- 
sons; and  in  1851,  9,018,799."  But  as  the 
population  in  1851  was  found  to  be  only 
6,552,385,  it  follows  that  between  1846  and 
1851,  a  period  of  only  five  years,  there  had  been 
an  actual  decline  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  ex- 
tent of  2,000,000,  of  which  number  1,700,000 
can  be  easily  accounted  for.  This  number,  how 
great  soever  in  so  short  a  time,  will  not  appear 
at  all  sui-prising  when  the  extent  of  the  emigra- 
tion and  deaths,  above  the  average  number  al- 
ready given,  is  taken  into  consideration,  which 
amounted  to  about  an  equal  number.  And  the 
Census  Commissioners  estimate  the  decline  of 
population  since  1851,  when  the  census  was 
taken,  "including  emigration,  at  475,102  per- 
sons, to  the  3Ist  December,  1855;  so  that  it  is 
probable  that  at  the  present  time  the  population 
does  not  much  exceed  6,000,000 ;  and  this  num- 
ber is  still  diminishing,  owing  to  the  emigrants 
from  the  country  continuing  to  be  greater  in 
amount  than  the  assumed  excess  of  births  over 
deaths."-      That  is,  in  ten  years  2  sixth  Cen- 

AFTER   THE   INTRODUCTION   OF   FREE    BUS  General 
TRADE,     AND     THE      COMMENCEMENT    Keport,  Iviii. 

of  the  Russian  AVar,  which  broke  out  in  April,  1854,  in 
diminishing  the  general  exodus,  is  very  apparent  in  this 
vei-y  interesting  table. 
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OF  THE  FAMI\E,  THE  POPULATION  OF  IRELAND 
HAD    DIMINISHED    BY    2,500,000    SOULS.* 

Struck  with  consternation  at  so  unprecedent- 
.g  ed  and  melancholy  a  catastrophe,  a 

"Which  arose  large  and  influential  party  in  Great 
mainly  from  Britain  have  done  their  utmost  to 
free-trade  represent  it  as  the  result,  not  of  the 
measures.  ,^  j.  ■   i        i-       •    ^ 

change  ot  commercial  policy  intro- 
duced in  1846,  but  of  the  mortality  and  conse- 
quent panic  produced  by  the  potato  rot,  and 
famine  thence  arising  which  ensued  in  the  close 
of  that  year.  Without  disputing  what  is  self- 
evident,  that  the  terrible  nature  of  the  malady 
in  that  year  must  have  produced  a  very  great 
feeling  of  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  peas- 
antry in  their  favorite  root,  a  very  little  consid- 
eration must  be  sufficient  to  show  that,  however 
powerful  at  first,  this  influence  soon  ceased  to 
operate ;  and  if  we  would  find  the  cause  of  the 
long-continued 'exodus  of  the  Irish  people  from 
1847  to  1856,  we  must  look  for  it  in  the  gloom 
thrown  over  the  prospects  of  their  agricultural 
industry  by  the  immense  importation  of  foreii:n 
grain  wliich  followed  the  changes  of  1846,  and 
lowered  the  price  of  their  staple  produce  so 
much,  as  made  the  people  despair  of  being  able 
either  to  pay  their  rents  or  cultivate  their  land, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  and 
their  families.  The  crop  of  every  kind  in  1847 
was  so  fine,  that  by  orders  of  Government  a  pub- 
lic thanksgiving  was  returned  for  it ;  and  the 
seasons  from  that  time  to  1856,  with  the  excep- 
tion ofri853,  were  favorable,  as  is  proved  by  the 
prices-current   of  those   years,   quoted   below, 

•  Deoeease  of  Population  in  Ieeland  feom  1S47  to 
1851. 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Natural 

Years. 

Emigration. 

ordinary 

ordinary 

increase  of 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Population. 

1847.... 

'215,444 

192,6S8 

278,838 

8(j,750 

1848.... 

178,159 

194,010 

281,G3G 

87,620 

1849. . . . 

2 14, 425 

195,963 

284,4(53 

8S,500 

18511.... 

209,054 

197,930 

287,174 

89,387 

1851.... 
Total.. 

249,721 

192,312 

28:i,121 

91,312 

1  ,OOG,804 

972,309 

1, 4-.' 1,232 

440,56i» 

Summari/. 
Extra  deaths  from  famine — supposed  ....      595,,36G 

Ordinary  deaths 972,309 

Estimated  immigration  to  Great  Britain. .      500,000 

Emigration  abroad 1,066,818 

Total 3,134,479 

Deduct  ordinaiy  births 1,421,232 

Visible  decrease 1,713,247 

— Sixth  Census  Report,  p.  16,  17;  Oencral  Report,  p.  51. 


which  were,  till  1852,  when  the  gold  came  in, 
extremely  low.  Some  more  general  and  lasting 
influence  must  therefore  be  looked  for,  if  we 
would  discover  the  real  cause  of  this  prodigious 
exodus,  amounting,  between  1846  and  1856,  to 
1,800,000,  and  which  for  several  years  rendered 
population  declining  in  the  whole  empire.  And 
if  we  look  at  the  immense  importation  of  foreign 
grain  throughout  the  period,  the  fall  in  the  ex- 
ports of  Irish  during  the  same  years,  the  prices- 
current  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the  proved 
diminution  of  Irish  cereal  cultivation,  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  what  the  cause  re- 
ally was.f 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  from  all  that  has 
been  said,  that  the  Irish  people  are  49. 
destituteof  charitable  feelings,  or  that  Voluntary 
the  poor  were  driven  out  of  the  coun-  l':' l''^  l" 
try  by  the  voluntary  failure  of  the  in-  and  causes 
dustrial  and  affluent  classes  to  main-  of  its  small 
tain  them.  There  is  no  country  in  amount, 
the  world  in  which  the  poor  are  more  kind  and 
humane  to  each  other.  Previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Poor-Laws  in  1837,  the  destitute, 
who  exceeded  2,000,000,  were  maintained  al- 
most entirely  in  this  way,  and  their  support, 
it  was  computed,  cost  the  industrious  poor 
£1,500,000  a  year.  If  the  land-owners  were 
apparently  deficient  in  that  dut}',  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  mainly  to  the  unhappy,  distracted  state 
of  the  country,  which  rendered  absenteeism  al- 
most unavoidable  with  all  who  had  the  means 
of  leaving  it ;  and  the  enormous  amount  of  their 
mortgages,  the  interests  of  which  absorbed 
£9,000,000  out  of  the  £13,000,000  rental  This 
prodigious  burden  was  mainly  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstances that  the  habits  of  expenditure  were 
contracted  during  the  high  prices  of  the  war,  and 
the  debt  remained  under  the  halved  rental  pro- 
duced by  the  contraction  of  the  currency  during 
the  peace.  But  the  effect  of  it,  of  course,  was 
that  the  whole  public  burdens  fell  on  the  clear 
rental  of  £4,000,000;  and  when  the  poor-rates 
amounted,  as  they  did  in  1847,  to  £2,000,000, 
they  absorbed  half,  and  hi  many  of  the  Unions  the 
ichole,  of  the  landlord's  income.  Amidst  this 
scene  of  reckless  extravagance  and  industrial 
suffering,  there  is  one  noble  and  redeeming 
feature,  which  should  be  recorded  to  the  eternal 
honor  of  the  Irish  character.  How  destitute  so- 
ever the  great  majority  of  the  emigrants  may 
have  been  when  they  first  set  out,  the  strength 


t  Prices  and  Impobts  op  Geain,  and  Irish  Exports  and  Acres  in  Grain  from  1845  to  1856. 


wheat  pe 

Quarter. 

s. 

d. 

50  10 

54 

8 

69 

9 

50 

6 

44 

3 

40 

3 

.S8 

6 

40 

9 

53 

3 

72 

5 

74 

8 

69 

2 

Total 

Importatio 

Foreign. 


Export  of 
Irish  Grain 
to  England. 


Irish  Acres 

under  Cereal 

Crops. 


Irish 
Emigration. 


1845. 

1846  . 

1847  . 

1848  . 

1849  . 

1850  . 

1851  , 
1S52  , 
1858  . 
1854  , 
1855. 
1856 


Quarters. 

I,14'),0;i0 
2,340,000 
4,460,000 
3,080,000 
4,800,000 
4,830,000 
5,330,000 
4,160,000 
6,230,000 
4,470,000 
8,210,000 
5,207,147 


Quarters. 
1,290,000 
2,410,000 
7,450,000 
4,440,000 
5,860,000 
4,190,000 
4,290,000 
3,580,000 
3,930,000 
3,430,000 
3,110,000 
4,132,278 


Quarters. 
2,430,000 
4,750,000 

11,910,000 
7,520,000 

10,660,000 
9,020,000 
9,620,000 
7,740,000 

10,160,000 
7,900,000 
6,320,000 
9,339,425 


Quarters. 
3,251,000 
1,814,802 
963,000 
1,946,000 
1,426,000 


(No  re- 
turns.) 


3,194,582 
2,856,694 
3,174,424 
3,149,556 
3,499,401 
2,776,686 
2,833,387 
2,743,736 
2,832,564 
2,785,343 


74,969 
105,955 
21.5,444 
178,159 
214,425 
209,054 
240,721 
220,428 
192,620 
150,222 
78,999 
79,000 


— Tooke  On  Prices,-v.  462;  I'oktee,  345;  Census  Report,  No.  V.,  p.  5i;  Agricultural  Report,  1852,  v. 

This  very  interesting  table  speaks  to  the  eye,  and  speaks  volumes.  As  regularly  as  the  importation  of  foreign 
gi-ain,  and  especially  wheat,  increased,  did  the  Irish  exports  of  gmin  sink,  and  the  emigrants  from  that  country 
increase.  When  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  had  turned  10,000,000  quarters  annually,  the  export  of  Irish 
grain  sunk  a  half,  and  the  emigration  turned  200,000. 
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of  the  domestic  affections  among  them  was  such, 
that  from  the  time  when  the  great  exodus  be- 
gan, the  sums  they  remitted  to  bring  their 
rehitions  out  to  the  land  of  promise  were  so 
large  that  they  rose  from  £-100,000  in  1848  to 
£1, 350, 000  in  1853.  To  the  immense  fund  thus 
provided  by  the  strenuous  industry  and  undying 
affection  of  the  Irish  poor  on  transatlantic  shores, 
for  their  relations  left  at  home,  the  magnitude 
of  tlie  continued  stream  of  emigration  which  has 
since  that  time  left  the  Irish  shores,  and  the 
wonderful  subsequent  improvement  wrought  in 
the  country,  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed.* 

Such  are  the  details  of  the  Irish  famine  of 
50  184G,  and  its  effects   in  subsequent 

Reflections  years,  the  most  terrible  calamity  in 
on  the  Irish  iiKidcrn  times,  and  which,  in  the  ra- 
faiume.  pidity  with  which  it  mowed  down  the 
human  race,  greatly  exceeded  any  thing  record- 
ed in  the  annals  either  of  war  or  pestilence. 
Even  the  Moscow  retreat,  or  the  siege  of  Sebas- 
topol,  occasioned  while  they  lasted  a  much  less 
destruction  of  mankind.  If  to  this  we  add  the 
astonishing  fiict  of  an  emigration  having  taken 
pla^e  from  the  country  to  the  extent  of  above 
2,000,000  souls  in  eight  years  after,  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  the  calamity,  both  in 
present  magnitude  and  ultimate  importance,  is 
unparalleled  in  authentic  historj'.  It  demon- 
strates in  the  most  striking  manner  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  the  social  evils  under  which  Ire- 
land labored,  when  Providence  adopted  such 
awful  means  to  remedy  them,  and  strikingly 
illustrates  the  limited  extent  of  human  vision 
on  the  subject,  when  narrowed  by  party  ambi- 
tioi.  All  that  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  na- 
tioi  in  the  House  of  Commons  could  suggest 
during  forty  years  had  been  to  admit  forty  land- 
less Catholics  into  Parliament,  give  every  starv- 
ing peasant  with  £5  a  year  a  municipal  vote,  and 
take  £200,000  a  year  from  the  Church  to  devote 
it  to  the  purposes  of  secular  education.  But  if 
bo;h  governors  and  governed  were  grievously  at 
fault  in  the  conduct  of  Irish  affairs  before  the 
visitation  of  Providence  fell  upon  them,  yet  it 
must  be  added,  to  their  honor,  that  both  nobly 
redeemed  their  errors  when  it  arrived.  Never 
did  Government  meet  a  great  national  calamity 
in  a  more  intrepid  and  generous  spirit ;  never 
did  the  distant  and  the  affluent  aid  them  more 
nobly  in  their  efforts  to  mitigate  it;  never  did 
the  sufferers  bear  their  pains  with  more  patience 
and  magnanimity,  or  evince  a  more  magnificent 
proof  of  domestic  affection,  than  in  the  efforts 
made  by  such  as  survived  to  extricate  their  rel- 
atives from  the  scene  of  woe.  If  the  former 
period,  whether  as  regards  the  rulers  or  their 
subjects,  makes  us  blush,  the  present  makes  us 
proud  of  human  nature ;  and  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  pages  of  history,  we  may  discern 
the  intentions  of  Providence. in  what  appear  at 
first  sight  its  darkest  dispensations,  and  learn 
that  it  is  sometihies  well  for  nations  as  well  as 
individuals  to  be  in  affliction.     It  will  be  the 


*  SuilS  KEMITTED   HOME   BT  IeIBH   EMIGRANTS  FEOM 
1S4S   TO  1854. 

1S43 i;460,000 


1849 540,000 

1850 C57,000 

1851 990,000 

— Irish  Census,  Sixth  Report,  Ivi. ;  and  Mr.  Everett's 
Letter  to  Lord  Malmesbubt,  Dec.  1,  1853. 


1852 £1,250,000 

1853 1,349,000 

1854 1,234,000 


pleasing  duty  of  the  annalist  in  a  future  chapter 
to  show  that  the  virtues  elicited  during  this  fiery 
trial  were  not  without  their  reward  even  in  this 
world,  and  to  trace,  in  the  rapid  rise  of  Irish 
prosperity  in  subsequent  years,  the  direct  conse- 
quences of  the  sufferings  undergone  during  a 
period  when  tlie  country  seemed  crushed  to  the 
earth  in  affliction. 

Ireland  was  not  the  only  country  by  which 
the  potato  blight  was  experienced  5^ 

at  this  period.  Scotland  also  shared  Potato  famine 
largely,  though  not  so  universally,  i"  Scotland  at 
in  the  same  calamity.  Symjitoms  ""^  period, 
of  the  disease  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1810, 
but  not  so  generally  as  to  excite  any  seiuous 
alarm;  but  in  August,  1817,  they  became  so 
common  as  to  prove  that  nearly  the  entire  crop, 
especially  in  the  Highlands  and  Western  Islands, 
had  perished.  As  the  potato  furnished  food  for 
at  least  two-sevenths  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  countrj%  and  that  the  most  destitute  portion 
of  it,  this  afforded  the  most  serious  ground  for 
alarm,  the  more  especially  as,  from  the  simul- 
taneous occurrence  of  a  still  greater  calamity  in 
Ireland,  there  was  little  chance  of  any  effect- 
ive support  being  received  from  England.  But 
in  this  extremity  Scotland,  though  left  to  her 
own  resources,  was  true,  as  she  had  so  often 
been  in  former  periods  of  her  history,  to  her- 
self. She  did  not  demean  herself  by  supplica- 
tion, nor  humble  herself  by  lamentation.  She 
neither  asked  for  nor  received  succor  from  the 
Government  of  her  richer  and  more  powerful 
neighbor.  She  boldly  looked  the  calamity  in 
the  face,  and  herself  set  about  combating  it. 

Subscriptions  to  relieve  the  destitution  in  the 
Western  Highlands  were  immediate-  52. 
ly  set  on  foot  in  all  parts  of  the  coun-  Meanstaken 
try :  that  in  Glasgow  alone,  in  a  few  i"  Scotland 
weeks,  exceeded  £30, 000.  Corn  and  '°  •'""^'''"^  ''• 
meal  were  instantly  bought  up  and  dispatched 
by  sea  to  the  afflicted  quarters ;  committees  were 
appointed  both  to  collect  subscriptions  in  the 
richer,  and  distribute  the  succors  in  the  famish- 
ing districts.  Fortunately  the  poor-law  ma- 
chinery, established  two  years  before  over  the 
whole  country,  afforded  the  means  both  of 
collecting  information  as  to  the  wants  of  tlie 
people  and  distributing  the  charity.  The  land- 
holders generally  acted  in  the  most  liberal  and 
patriotic  manner,  and  the  advances  made  under 
the  Drainage  Act  for  Great  Britain,  the  greater 
part  of  which  the  Scotch  had  the  sense  to  take 
up  for  themselves,  afforded  in  many  places  both 
the  means  of  employing  the  poor  in  the  mean 
time  and  permanently  improving  the  country. 
The  assessment  for  the  poor-rate  was  largely 
augmented,  in  proportion  to  the  necessities  of 
the  case  ;*  and  the  splendid  sum  of  £77,683  re- 
mitted by  the  British  Association,  being  one- 
sixth  of  the  sum  they  had  collected,  was  thank- 
fully received,  and  proved  of  essential  service. 
By  these  means,  aided  by  two  depots  for  the 
sale  of  corn  established  by  Government  in  the 
Western  Islands,  the  crisis  was  surmounted,  and 
that  without  any  external  aid  but  what  the 
Scotch   owed  to  the  generous  benevolence  of 


Pook-Ratb  levied  in  Scotland  fkom  1840  to  1850. 


lS4e £295,232 

1S47 433,915 

1843.. 544,344 

-NicuoLLs's  Scotch  Poor-Law,  2t39. 


1S49 £.'5:7,044 

1850 581,553 
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their  southern  fellow-countrymen.  Yet  was  the 
suffering  endured  intense  and  long-continued, 
for  the  potato  crop  failed  to  a  certain  extent  for 
several  years  after,  and  it  led  to  a  very  general 
1  NichoUs's  emigration  on  the  part  of  all  who 
Scotch  Poor-  could  get  away,  which  added  to 
Law,  200,  tjjg  immense  flood  of  human  beings 
Sirj"^'''  w'hich  in  those  years  flowed  across 
M'Neill'gRe-  the  Atlantic  to  the  land  of  promise 
port,  1S51.      in  the  NeAv  World.' 

So  completely  did  the  all-engrossing  subject 
of  the  Irish  famine  absorb  the  atten- 
Lord  George  *^°"  '^^'^  ®^  ^'^°  Legislature  and  the 
Bentinck's  public  during  this  disastrous  year, 
project  for  that  scarcely  any  other  subject  for  a 
Irish  rail-  2ong  period  occupied  the  attention 
of  Parliament.  The  debate^  on  the 
subject,  however,  which  were  full,  earnest,  and 
full  of  patriotic  and  philanthropic  feeling,  have 
lost  much  of  their  interest  in  consequence  of  the 
publication  of  the  authentic  records  and  parlia- 
mentary tables,  of  which  an  abstract  has  now 
been  given.  One  project  advanced  on  the  sub- 
ject deserves  particular  attention,  both  from  the 
energy  and  talent  with  which  it  was  supported, 
and  the  immense  accumulation  of  facts  bearing 
on  the  state  of  Ireland  which  it  brought  to  light. 
Lord  George  Bentinck  had  meditated  deeply 
on  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  the  means  of 
affording  it  relief;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that 
these  means  were  to  be  found  in  the  extension 
to  that  country  of  the  causes  which  had  relieved 
Great  Britain  in  1841  and  1842.  England  was 
then  in  nearly  as  deplorable  a  state  as  Ireland 
was  at  this  time.  Fifteen  hundred  thousand 
persons  were  then  maintained  by  the  poor-rates, 
of  whom  483,000  were  able-bodied  laborers. 
What,  then,  absorbed  this  immense  mass  of 
staiwing  proUtaire.s,  and  induced  in  its  stead  the 
vast  demand  for  labor  and  general  prosperity  of 
1845  and  1846?  It  was  ridiculous  to  ascribe 
this  to  the  taritF  and  reduction  of  import  duties. 
So  great  a  change  could  never  have  been  pro- 
duced by  lowering  the  price  of  bread  a  penny, 
and  that  of  meat  three-halfpence  a  pound,  or 
cotton  five-sixteenths  of  a  penny.  It  was  some- 
thing affecting  the  demand  for  labor,  not  the 
price  of  commodities,  which  must  have  caused 
the  change,  and  what  this  something  was  could 
admit  of  no  doubt.  It  was  railway  enterprise 
which  effected  the  prodigy:  it  was  the  ex- 
penditure of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  on 
the  wages  of  labor  annually,  for  a  course  of 
years,  which  at  once  absorbed  the  unemployed 
poor,  raised  the  remuneration  they  received, 
and,  by  adding  immensely  to  their  means  of 
consumption,  caused  that  general  rise  of  prices 
which  diffused  general  gladness  and  cheerful- 
ness among  all  who  dealt  in  them.  It  was  by 
the  extension  of  a  similar  system  to  Ireland  that 
the  general  distress  was  to  be  mitigated,  and 
labor  employed  in  a  permanently  useful  and 
o  Disraeli  durable  form.  But  the  poverty  of 
Life  of  Ben-  the  country  precluded  the  possibility 
tinck,  338,  of  this,  except  by  the  aid  of  Govern- 
^'*-'-  ment. " 

Impressed  with  these  ideas.  Lord  George  was 
54.  engaged  during  the  whole  autumn  of 
Hisraiiway  1846,  with  the  characteristic  energy 
scheme.  Qf  jjjg  character,  in  collecting  inform- 
ation on  the  subject,  and  obtaining  from  prac- 


tical men  the  knowledge  requisite  to  put  his 
project  in  an  intelligible  and  practical  form ; 
and  on  the  4th  February,  1848.  he  introduced  it 
in  an  elaborate  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. "It  is  not  my  intention,"  said  he,  "to 
make  a  long  preface  on  the  state  of  Ireland. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  there  are  500,000  able-bodied 
men  in  that  country  living  upon  the  funds  of  the 
State,  commanded  by  a  staff  of  11,587  persons, 
and  all  employed  upon  works  which  have  been 
variously  described  as  '  worse  than  idleness ; '  by 
the  yeomanry  of  Ulster  as  'public  follies;'  by 
the  inspector-general  of  these  works  himself  as 
'answering  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  ob- 
structing the  public  conveyances.'  How  long  is 
this  to  continue  ?  Is  the  immense  array  now 
living  at  the  expense  of  the  State  to  be  perma- 
nently employed  in  works  of  no  earthly  utility  ? 
The  first  requisite  of  labor  is  to  be  productive ; 
and  the  relief  afforded  by  the  employment,  even 
on  the  greatest  scale,  of  the  laboring  poor,  will 
be  evanescent  if  it  is  not  realized  in  some  works 
which  may  add  to  the  funds  for  its  future  main- 
tenance. 

' '  Doubtless  a  great  calamity  is  hanging  over 
Ireland;  but  we  who,  in  former  times  • 
far  less  rich  than  the  present,  have  Continued 
seen  £103,000,000,  on  an  average  of 
three  years,  annually  spent  by  the  State,  are 
not  to  be  cast  down  by  a  loss  of  agricultural 
produce  which  ma}'  be  estimated  at  £10, 000, 000. 
On  the  contrary,  I  trust  that  good  will  come  out 
of  evil,  and  that,  instead  of  lying  down  and  weep- 
ing over  our  misfortune,  like  children  lost  in  a 
wood,  we  shall  have  the  spirit  to  look  our  diflScul- 
ties  fairly  in  the  face,  and  be  resolved  to  exercise 
a  firm  determination  to  overcome  them.  I  can 
not  forget  that,  in  very  recent  times,  England, 
though  burdened,  conjointly  with  Ireland,  with 
two  millions  of  Irish  poor,  did  support  from  her 
parish  rates  1,427,000  poor,  of  whom  490,000 
were  able-bodied  laborers,  who  were  sustained 
by  the  parish.  If  we  look  at  Great  Britain  as 
she  was  in  1841  and  1842,  we  shall  both  be  filled 
with  hope  as  to  the  future  of  Ireland,  and  dis- 
cern the  means  by  which,  under  Providence,  its 
amelioration  is  to  be  brought  about.  What  has 
brought  England  out  of  that  woeful  state  of  de- 
pression into  its  present  state  of  affluence  and 
prosperity  ?  It  is  not  the  reduction  of  five-six- 
teenths of  a  penny  on  the  duty  on  cotton — it  is 
not  the  admission  of  27,000  head  of  horned  cat- 
tle free  of  duty,  or  of  timber  at  a  reduced  rate, 
which  has  done  this ;  it  is  railway  enterprise 
which  has  effected  the  prodigy.  It  is  the  em- 
ployment, for  a  course  of  years,  of  13,000,000  on 
home  railways;  it  is  the  employment  of  200,000 
laborers,  at  22s.  a  week,  who  have  been  called 
from  the  parish  and  the  Avork-house  to  execute 
them,  which  has  done  the  thing,  and  occasioned 
that  rise  in  the  prige  of  commodities  of  all  sorts 
which  is  the  surest  sign  of  general  prosperity, 
and  that  increased  consumption  of  articles  of 
comfort,  which  is  so  agreeable  to  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer. 

"  So  far  back  as  1836,  the  royal  commission, 
of  wl\ich  Lord  Devon  was  the  head, 
charged  with  inquiry  into  the  condi-  continued, 
tion  of  Ireland,  reported  that  a  sys- 
tem of  railways  should  be  carried  out  in  the 
country,  and  that  it  should  be  done  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.     This  has  so  far  been  acted  upon, 
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that  within  the  last  few  years  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment have  been  passed  for  1582  miles  of  rail- 
road ;  but  of  these,  from  want  of  capital  in  the 
country,  or  of  enterprise,  only  123  miles  have 
been  completed.  In  England,  during  the  same 
time,  2600  miles  of  railway  have  been  completed, 
and  4000  more  are  iu  course  of  being  so.  The 
population  of  Ireland  is  not  much  inferior  to 
that  of  England,  and  the  most  experienced  per- 
sons consider  population  as  the  first  element  in 
railway  success.  Let  Government,  then,  come 
forward  at  once,  and  boldly,  to  aid  railway  enter- 
prise iu  Ireland,  and  we  may  confidently  hope 
ere  long  to  see  the  same  resurrection  of  Ireland 
which  we  have  recently  witnessed  with  so  much 
success  in  Great  Britain. 

"  The  plan  I  propose  is  this :  Let  Government 

engage,  for  every  £100  provided  by  a 
Contiuued.  railway  company,  to  give  £200  from 

the  public  funds,  at  the  same  rate  of 
interest  at  which  they  themselves  borrow  it, 
which  at  present  may  be  taken  at  Si-  per  cent. 
There  is  not  a  railway  iu  Ireland  which  would 
not  produce  at  least  £7  for  every  £200  advanced 
by  Government,  so  that  the  security  will  be  am- 
ple, and  the  State  will  not  lose  a  shilling  by  the 
adventure.  Such  a  system  would  pnt  an  im- 
mense mass  of  laborers  in  motion  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  set 
free  the  capital  of  the  shareholders,  so  as  to  en- 
able them  to  devote  it  to  the  improvement  of 
their  estates.  Such  would,  to  a  certainty,  be 
the  imi^rovement  of  the  land  adjoining  these 
railways,  that  it  might  be  calculated  upon  add- 
ing £23,000,000  in  twenty-five  years  to  the 
value  of  land  in  Ireland,  besides  giving  bread 
for  four  years  to  500,000  laborers,  which  would 
go  far  toward  surmounting  the  evil  effects  of 
the  famine.  The  sum  proposed  to  be  advanced 
by  Government  is  £16,000,000,  in  addition  to 
£8,000,000  provided  by  Irish  capitalists;  and 
the  lines  constracted,  1500  miles.  We  have  the 
authority  of  a  most  competent  observer,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Deanston,  for  the  assertion,  that  the 
improvement  on  the  land,  for  a  mile  on  each 
side  of  the  railways  thus  constructed,  would  be 
so  great  that  it  would  ere  long  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  construction.  The  loan  is  to  be  repaid 
in  thirty  years  by  installments ;  the  first  payment 
commencing  seven  years  after  a  certificate  has 
been  given  of  the  completion  of  the  railway. 
"Indirectly,  Government  will  be  benefited, 

and  that,  too,  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
Concluded,  ii^^^rest  of  the  loans  expended  by  such 

an  outlay.  On  comparing  the  amount 
paid  to  Excise  overhead  by  the  Scotch  above  the 
Irish,  we  find  it  is  £1  Os.  2d.,  or,  deducting 
soap  and  brick  duties,  not  paid  in  Ireland,  16s. 
Z\d.  Now  if,  by  means  of  this  expendiftire  of 
£16,000,000,  we  have  500,000  laborers  employ- 
ed at  good  wages,  such  as  are  earned  in  En- 
gland, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  presume  that 
their  expenditure  on  excisable  articles  will  come 
up  to  the  Scotch.  This  would  give  £447,448 
additional  revenue  from  the  Excise  alone  to  the 
Government.  Then  in  the  Customs,  there  is 
a  difference  of  7s.  4J.  a  head  between  Scotland 
and  Ireland ;  and  this  would  represent  a  sum 
of  £202,000.  Thus  between  the  two  there  will 
be  an  addition  to  the  revenue  of  £649,000,  or 
Zk  per  cent.,  on  £18,000,000.  It  is  a  gross 
calumny  to  say  that  Irish  loans  are  never  re- 


paid ;  many  instances  exist  to  the  contrary :  the 
Devon  commission  has   reported   the   reverse. 
If  by  this  measure  I  can  fill  the  bellies  of  the 
Irish  people  with  good  beef  and  mutton,  und 
their  cottages  with  fine  wheat  and  sound  beer, 
and  their  pockets  with  English  gold  to  purchase 
the  blankets  of  Wiltshire,  the  fustians  of  Man- 
chester, and  the  cotton  prints  of  Stockport,  I, 
though  a  Saxon,  will  answer  with  my  i  p  .,  ,)  i 
head  for  their  loyalty,  and  will  lead  jxxxix.  7T4, 
through  their  warm  hearts  and  sym-  802 ;  Ann. 
pathies,  not  to  sever,  but  to  cement,  ^JS^- ^^'*^' 
the  Union  of  Ireland  and  England.'"      '     ' 

So  obviously  well-founded  were  the  allega- 
tions, and  so  reasonable  the  proposals  59 
in  this  very  remarkable  speech,  and  it  is  op- 
so  entirely  did  it  coincide  with  and  po.^el  bj' 
work  out  the  manly  and  patriotic  ef-  Min'^ters. 
forts  of  the  Government  to  combat  the  great 
prevailing  calamity,  that  if  it  had  been  brought 
forward  at  an  earlier  period,  and  before  the 
plans  of  Ministers  had  been  matured,  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  would  have  been  readily  embraced 
by  the  Administration.  As  it  was,  they  did  not 
oppose  the  leave  given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  and 
it  was  for  some  time  hoped  that  the  Cabinet 
would  adopt  the  measure.  But,  unfortunately, 
before  it  came  the  length  of  a  second  reading, 
commercial  embarrassments  had  so  much  in- 
creased in  Great  Britain,  owing  to  the  immense 
import  of  grain,  that  Government,  not  unnatu- 
rally, shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  going  into 
the  money  market,  and  still  farther  increasing 
the  pressure,  by  borrowing  £16,000,000,  in  any 
form,  to  set  the  undertaking  on  foot.  Perhaps, 
too,  there  was  a  less  excusable  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  Ministers  to  substitute  for  their  own  plan 
for  Irish  relief  that  propounded  by  the  Protec- 
tionist chief.  The  result  was,  that  without  op- 
posing Lord  George  Bentinck's  bill  ,  ^.  .  ,. 
on  its  first  introduction,  they  muster-  Benu'icV' 
ed  all  their  forces  to  throw  it  out  on  389,  391 ; ' 
the  second  reading ;  and  on  this  occa-  Ann.  Reg. 
sion  Sir  R.  Peel  lent  them  his  aid  in  J^^"^'  *""' 
a  very  powerful  speech.  ^ 

"The  state  of  the  country,"  said  the  Right 

Honorable  Baronet,  "  is  this  :  Last         „„ 

year  there  was  a  balance  of  receipts  gir  jj.  Peel's 

in  exchequer  over  expenditure  of  speech 

£2,800,000.     It  is  impossible  to  ex-  ^^gainst  the 

,    /.       .,  .    S  .   ,  measure, 

pect  tor  the  present  financial  year, 

or  the  next,  a  more  favorable  state ;  and  if  the 
necessary  and  agreed-to  expenditure  for  the  re- 
lief of  Irish  suffering  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, which  will  probably  amoimt  to  £10,000,000 
sterling,  we  shall  at  the  very  least,  by  the  end 
of  next  year,  be  landed  in  a  deficit  of  £6,000,000 
or  £7,000,000.  Is  this  a  time  when  it  would 
be  either  pnulent  or  expedient  to  go  into  the 
market  for  an  additional  sum  of  £16,000,000, 
which  must  either  be  contracted  for  in  a  direct 
way  or  in  a  fresh  issue  of  exchequer  bills  to  that 
amount  ?  It  is  a  mere  delusion  to  say  you  can 
pledge  the  credit  of  Government  to  commercial 
undertakings  without  subjecting  the  country  to 
any  risk  whatever.  How  is  the  money  to  be 
raised  without  entailing  a  burden  for  its  interest 
upon  the  country  ?  It  is  very  easy  to  say  the 
sum  expended  will  enrich  the  country  to  as  large 
an  extent  as  itself.  Very  possibly  it  may,  but 
will  that  relieve  Government  of  the  burden  of 
£600,000  a  year  required  for  tlie  interest  of  the 
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exchequer  bills  on  loan  by  which  it  is  pi-ovided  ? 
Will  such  a  proceeding  not  tend  to  injure  pub- 
lic credit,  and  cripple  the  finances  of  the  State, 
if  required  by-  unforeseen  exifjencies  to  be  ap- 
plied to  other  purposes?  The  credit  of  the 
State  is  one  of  the  elements  of  our  national 
strength,  and  you  can  not  impledge  it  to  com- 
mercial speculations  without  foregoing  its  appli- 
cation in  some  other  direction,  which  may  be 
still  more  indispensable,  and  it  is  in  fact  the 
same  thing  as  applying  the  sums  raised  by  di- 
rect taxation  in  the  same  way. 

"It  is  said  that  the  expenditure  of  this  mon- 
ey will  increase  the  value  of  land  in 

,,  ..  „ ,  Ireland  to  as  great  an  amount  as  the 
Continued.  i    i       ,„  i  -n 

sum  expended,  iwenty-three  mill- 
ions is  to  accrue  to  the  Irish  landlords  in  conse- 
quence of  railway  enterprise!  Then  why  do 
they  not  themselves  attempt  it  ?  Lord  Granby 
tells  us  the  fishermen  of  Chaddagh  will  be  able 
to  fish  up  £4000  a  night  if  the  railroads  are 
made !  Are  not  these  precisely  tlie  commercial 
considerations  which  should  induce  the  Irish 
themselves  to  enter  into  them  ?  But  it  is  said 
they  have  no  money;  but  is  there  not  that 
whence,  when  it  really  exists,  money  is  so 
easily  raised  in  this  country,  the  prospect  of 
gain?  If  land  is  difficult  to  be  got  by  the 
railway  companies,  by  all  means  sim])lify  the 
acquisition  of  it  in  the  country  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  do  not  on  account  of  any  such  tech- 
nical difficulty  involve  Great  Britain  in  a  serious 
financial  embarrassment,  the  consequences  of 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  no 
man  living  can  foresee. 

"The   proposed  grant  to  Irish  railways   is 

worse  than  useless ;  it  would  be  per- 
Concluded    "i^ious.     If  the  Government  are  to 

hold  the  doctrine  that  Ireland  is  dif- 
ferent from  other  countries,  that  it  is  not  fit  to 
be  intrusted  with  its  own  concerns,  and  that  the 
Administration  must  do  every  thing  for  it,  rely 
upon  it,  its  industrial  inactivity  and  religious 
animosities  will  continue,  and  the  very  springs 
of  improvement  in  the  country  Mill  be  dried  up. 
She  must  be  left  to  her  own  energies  if  she  is 
ever  to  be  righted.  '  Aidez-toi  et  le  ciel  t'aide- 
ra,'  applies  to  her  as  well  as  to  all  other  coun- 
tries. I  firmly  believe  that  if  you  do  not  over- 
power Irish  commercial  enterprise  by  English 
Government  interference,  that  eftect  will  take 
place.  Hitherto  grants  of  public  money  to  Ire- 
land, given  with  no  unsparing  hand  by  this 
country,  have  led  only  to  endless  jobbing,  prof- 
ligate expenditure,  and  an  entire  failure  of  the 
ends  for  which  they  were  given.  It  is  by  the 
salutary  interference  of  private  and  local  inter- 
est in  the  administration  of  the  money  to  be  ex- 
pended that  this  inherent  propensity  can  alone 
be  checked.  I  call  on  the  Irish  landlords  to  put 
their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  by  their 
own  energy  and  self-reliance  to  work  out  the 
improvement  of  their  own  country.  If  they  will 
do  this — if,  forgetting  religious  and  political  dif- 
ferences, they  will  seek  in  good  faith  the  miti- 
gation of  the  calamity  under  which  their  coun- 
try is  laboring — if  they  will  do  this,  my  firm 
conviction  is  that  they  will  do  more  to  pro- 
i  pjjri.  i5eb.  inote  the  interests  of  their  native 
xc.  CG,  SG;  land  than  if,  resigning  themselves 
Ann.  Ke_s.  to  sloth,  idleness,  and  despair, '  they 
1847,65,07.    pj^^g  jjjj  ^jjgj^  confidence  in  Gov- 


ernment grants,  and  all  their  hope  in  Govern- 
ment patronage." 

This  speech,  which  was  loudly  cheered  by  the 
House,  and  was  too  agreeable  to  a  „, 
Ministry  which  already  foresaw  a  Divisionon 
very  serious  financial  embarrassment  the  subject, 
approaching  at  no  distant  period,  not  ^"'*  reflec- 
to  be  implicitly  adopted  by  them,  t'°°^o'i''- 
proved  decisive  against  the  proposal  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  which  was  thrown  out  on  the 
second  reading  by  a  majority  of  204,  the  num- 
bers being  322  to  118.  The  English  Protec- 
tionists alone  supported  it;  not  only  the  whole 
Whigs,  Peelites,  and  Liberals,  but  the  whole 
Irish  Catholic  wembers,  including  young  O'Con- 
nell,  Mr.  Shell,  O'Connor  Don,  and 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  voted  against  it!  ^^^^23  125' 
Yet  it  is  now  evident  that  the  major- 
ity composed  of  this  strange  coalition  was  decid- 
edly in  the  '.vrong,  and  that  the  proposal  was 
the  one  best  calculated  to  combine  present  re- 
lief with  ultimate  benefit  to  Ireland.  The  ar- 
guments urged  on  the  other  side  by  Sir  R.  Peel, 
and  so  lo.'dly  cheered  by  the  majority  of  Liber- 
als and  Irish  Catholics,  were  so  obviously  so- 
phistical, that  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that 
so  powerful  a  mind  as  his  was  inflamed  rather  by 
a  feeling  of  political  animosity  against  the  mov- 
er than  influenced  by  the  real  merits  of  the 
question  at  issue  in  bringing  them  forward. 
The  considerations  he  adduced  were  perfectly 
well-founded  in  the  abstract,  but  they  were  whol- 
ly inapplicable  to  the  question  at  issue.  It  was 
no  doubt  true  that  in  the  general  case  it  is  in- 
expedient to  engage  Government  in  mercantile 
speculations ;  but  what  application  has  that  rule 
to  a  case  when  a  country  is  threatened  with  a 
calamity  far  worse  than  any  foreign  war,  and  is 
utterly  destitute,  without  Government  support, 
of  the  means  of  averting  it  ?  It  was  mere  mock- 
ery to  call  on  the  Irish  landlords  to  put  their 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  when  it  was  well  known 
that  nine  millions  out  of  the  thirteen  millions 
which  constituted  their  rental  were  absorbed 
by  the  interest  of  mortgages,  and  that  more  than 
half  of  what  remained  would  be  drawn  oft'  in 
poor-rates,  even  supposing,  what  could  not  be 
expected,  that  it  was,  amidst  the  general  failure 
of  the  potato  crop,  all  collected.  It  was  mere 
exaggeration  to  represent  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck's  bill  as  adding  sixteen  millions  to  the  sum 
already  proposed  to  be  borrowed  for  Ireland, 
when  he  knew  that  eight  millions  of  it  was  al- 
ready agreed  to,  and  that  the  only  question  was, 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  expedient  to  ex- 
tend the  sum  to,  sixteen  millions,  and  there- 
by render  it  all  productive,  than  retain  it  at 
eight,  and  thereby  keep  it  all  in  an  unproduct- 
ive forfti.  These  considerations  are  so  obvious 
that  they  could  never  have  escaped  so  acute  a 
mind  as  Sir  R.  Peel's,  though,  like  a  skilled  de- 
bater, he  carefully  kept  them  out  of  view ;  and 
they  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  his  opposition 
to  this  well-conceived  project  was  founded  on 
personal  hostility,  and  intended  as  a  requital 
for  his  own  ejectment  from  office  by  the  noble 
mover,  by  throwing  out  an  equally  well-founded 
bill,  on  which  he  had  staked  the  existence  of  his 
administration.  And  thus  within  ayear  were  two 
bills,  alike  salutary  in  their  operation,  and  called 
for  by  the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  sacrificed 
to  the  rivalry  of  parties  in  the  British  Senate ! 
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It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  very  in- 
(54  tere.stiiifj  Life  of  Lord  Gcorfre  Bcn- 

Charactorof  tinck,  that  the  coninion  saying,  that 
Loid  Guorge  when  great  men  arise  tliey  have  a 
Bijntinck.  mission  to  acx-omplish,  and  do  not 
disappear  till  it  is  fultilled,  is  not  always  true. 
After  all  his  deep  study,  and  his  daring  action, 
Hampden  died  on  an  obscure  lield  before  the 
commencement  of  the  mighty  struggle  which  he 
seemed  born  to  direct.  In  the  great  contention 
between  the  patriotic  and  tlie  cosmopolitan  prin- 
ciple, which  had  hardly  begun,  and  on  the  issue 
of  which  the  fate  of  those  Islands,  as  a  power- 
ful community,  depends,  Lord  George  Bentinck 
appeared  to  bo  produced  to  represent  the  tradi- 
tionary influences  of  our  country  in  their  most 
captivating  form.  Born  a  natural  leader  of  the 
people,  he  was  equal  to  the  post.  Free  from 
prejudices,  his  large  mind  sympathized  with  all 
classes  of  the  realm.  His  courage  and  constancy 
were  never  surpassed  by  man.  He  valued  life 
only  as  a  means  of  fulfilling  duty,  and  truly  may 
it  be  said  of  him  that  he  feared  nothing  but  God. 
Upon  calmly  reviewing  the  course  of  his  unfor- 
tunately too  brief  career,  history  must  ratify  this 
warm  eulogium  pronounced  by  an  attached 
friend.  His  mind  is  not  only  interesting  as  an 
extraordinary  example  of  the  success  of  energy 
and  perseverance  in  overcoming  great  natural 
disadvantages,  but  as  the  finest  type  of  a  char- 
acter which  has  now  become  purely  historical, 
1  j^ife  of  from  society  having  changed  so  much, 
Bentinck,  at  least  in  these  Islands,  that  its  repro- 
583,534.     duction  has  become  impossible.' 

Born  of  the  ducal  house  of  Portland,  he  in- 
(55  herited  from  his  long  line  of  ancestors 
His  family,  the  genuine  Whig  principles  by  which 
and  early  they  have  always  been  distinguished, 
lis  ory.  Early  in  life  he  was  for  three  years 
private  secretary  to  Mr.  Canning,  who  was 
married  to  a  sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland, 
and  under  his  tuition  he  combined  with  the  old 
principles  of  his  family  the  wide  philanthropic 
views  so  eloquently  supported  by  that  brilliant 
parliamentary  leader.  He  was  accordingly  a 
warm  supporter  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
desired  not  only  emancipation,  but  even  state 
establishment,  for  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land, and  he  advocated  the  Reform  Bill  from 
having  shared,  as  so  many  other  of  the  Whig 
leaders  did,  the  strange  delusion  that  it  was  an 
aristocratic  and  conservative  measure,  which 
would  prove  protective  to  the  great  producing 
interests  of  the  State.  But  no  sooner  did  the 
reverse  appear,  and  it  became  evident  that  Sir 
R.  Peel,  at  the  head  of  the  commercial  and  ur- 
ban interests  of  the  empire,  was  about  to  make 
war  on  the  agricultural  and  productive,  than  he 
■went  over  with  Lord  Stanley  to  the  other  side, 
and  became  the  determined  opponent  of  the  new 
free-trade  policy  now  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. This  at  once  made  a  change  in  his  posi- 
tion in  Parliament.  Though  he  had  sat  through 
eighteen  years  as  the  representative  of  King's 
Lyim,  yet  he  had  never  taken  an  active  part  in 
tlie  debates,  and  was  almost  entirely  engrossed 
by  sporting  pursuits,  of  which  he  was  passion- 
ately fond.  But  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Con- 
servative party  by  Sir  R.  Peel's  proposal  to  re- 
peal the  Corn-Laws,  he  was  in  a  manner  forced 
to  the  front  by  the  desertion  of  its  natural  lead- 
ers ;  and  his  political  friends,  to  whom  his  great  I 
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abilities  and  indefatigable  energy  were  well 
known,  ere  long  gladly  conceded  to  him,  or  ratii- 
cr  compelled  liim  to  accept,  the  honorable  ijosition 
of  leader.  In  the  strife  on  tlie  breach,  or  when 
the  vessel  is  drifting  on  the  breakers,  the  most 
capable  seldom  fails  to  find  himself  at  the  head. 

It  was  the  vigor  and  energy  of  his  mind, 
joined  to  the  fearless  determination  (j^ 
of  his  character,  his  quiet  perception  His  mental 
and  prompt  decision,  which  procured  I'l^l'tie". 
for  him  this  honorable  distinction.  He  was, 
comparatively  sj)eaking,  inexperienced  in  de- 
bate, was  little  skilled  in  oratory,  and  was  by 
no  means  gifted  by  nature  with  the  physical 
qualities  which  are  generally  so  powerful  in 
ruling  popular  assemblies.  His  person  was  tall, 
his  figure  fine,  and  his  air  commanding;  l)nt 
his  voice  was  shrill  and  feeble,  and  when  he  be- 
gan to  speak  he  generally  labored  under  what 
was  to  his  auditors  a  painful  hesitation  in  ex- 
pression. But  these  impediments,  which  would 
have  been  fatal  to  an  ordinary  s])eaker,  were  in 
his  case,  as  they  had  been  in  that  of  M.  de 
Villele,  compensated,  and  more  than  compen- 
sated, by  the  vigor  of  his  understanding,  the 
tenacity  of  his  memory,  the  intrepidity  of  his 
character,  and  the  indomitable  energy  of  his 
will.  Fearless  of  the  consequences,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  breach,  when  so  many  others 
more  practiced  than  himself  held  back,  or  re- 
tired in  despair,  and,  supported  by  a  sincere 
love  of  his  countrj',  and  an  entire  devotion  to  its 
cause,  renewed  the  conflict,  when  to  all  appear- 
ance it  was  hopeless,  and  soon  acquired  the  lead 
of  the  Opposition,  from  the  universal  feeling 
that  he  deserved  it. 

The  great  thing  which  so  quickly  gave  him, 
though  a  young  man,  such  an  ascend-  ,_ 
ency  among  the  veterans  on  both  what  gave 
sides  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  or  him  tliis 
opposed,  was  that  his  mental  quali-  rapid  as- 
ties  precisely  suited  the  wants  at  that  "  '^"*^^" 
period  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  a 
great  statistician,  and  devoted  the  energies  of 
his  mind  and  his  immense  powers  of  research 
to  deducing  from  the  facts  which  he  had  collect- 
ed the  conclusions  most  sen'iceable  to  the  indus^ 
trial  interests  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  there- 
fore an  invaluable  advocate  for  the  agricultural, 
West  India,  and  shipping  interests,  which  were 
threatened  with  invasion  during  the  brief  period 
of  his  active  Parliamentary  career.  The  pains 
which  he  took,  and  the  labor  which  he  under- 
went, in  collecting  and  digesting  from  private 
sources  information  which  he  ])roduced  in  his 
speeches,  were  almost  inconceivable,  and  be- 
yond all  doubt  brought  him  prematurely  to  the 
grave.  He  had  one  admirable  quality,  which  is 
by  no  means  universal  among  speakers  and 
writers  on  statistical  subjects :  he  was  not  only 
scrupulously  correct  in  his  facts,  but  still  more 
cautious  not  to  overstate  his  case,  and  even  ready 
to  mention  on  his  own  side  all  the  considerations 
which  went  to  diminish  the  weight  or  lessen  the 
amount  of  the  figures  which  he  brought  promi- 
nently forward.  Thus  he  not  only  acquired  a 
character  for  accuracy,  and  came  to  bo  referred 
to  as  an  authority  on  matters  of  detail,  but  he 
deprived  his  opponents  of  the  advantage,  often 
so  considerable  in  debate,  of  pointing  out  an  un- 
intended exaggeration,  or  an  unobserved  oppo- 
site consideration. 
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His  private  character  and  turn  of  mind  had 
eg.  procured  for  him  the  warm  friend- 
His  private  ship  and  almost  romantic  admira- 
character  {jojj  of  a  large  circle  of  private  friends, 
and  liabits.  composed  of  the  first  young  men  in 
the  country.  On  the  turf,  to  which  in  early  life 
he  was  so  much  devoted,  he  was  regarded  as 
the  model  of  honor,  insomuch  that  many  of  the 
most  delicate  disjjutes  between  sporting  charac- 
ters were  referred  to  his  decision.  In  private 
life  he  was  simplicity  itself;  he  had  the  iinas- 
suming  modesty  which,  when  accompanied  by 
great  talents,  is  the  invariable  mark  of  a  mag- 
nanimous mind.  Utterly  devoid  of  vanity,  he 
was,  as  such  men  generajly  are,  naturally  proud ; 
he  could  not  stoop  to  conquer ;  and  sometimes, 
by  the  unbending  character  of  his  mind,  was 
obliged  to  forego  advantages  that  might  other- 
wise have  been  within  his  reach.  His  counte- 
nance was  a  model  of  manly  beauty — his  face 
oval,  the  forehead  high,  the  nose  aquiline  and 
delicately  moulded,  the  upper  lip  short,  the  eye 
keen  and  flashing.  He  sold  his  magnificent 
stud  of  racers,  one  of  M'hich  soon  after  won  the 
Derby,  when  he  felt  himself  called  on  to  engage 
in  the  greater  race  of  political  life,  in  defense 
of  what  he  regarded  as  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation.  Kind  and  aflectionate  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  domestic  life,  and  indifferent  to  the  or- 
dinary excitements  of  society,  he  was  absorbed 
in  his  last  years  entirely  in  the  great  contests 
going  on  in  Parliament.  Like  Mr.  Pitt,  he 
1  Djsragij  was  married  to  his  country,  and,  like 
Life  of  Ben-  him,  he  fell  a  victim,  while  still  in 
tinck,  38,  the  vigor  of  manhood,  to  his  un- 
39,  40.  ceasing  devotion  to  its  cause.' 

The  Budget  of  1847,  brought  forward  on  the 

69  22d    Februaiy,   and    based    on    the 

The  Budget  experience  of  the  current  financial 

'''^'^ll:         year,  which  was  to  expire  on  the  5th 

■  ■  April  next,  was  much  more  favora- 
ble than  might  have  been  anticipated,  and  was 
remarkable  chiefly  for  the  utter  insensibility  to 
the  approaching  danger  by  which  it  was  distin- 
guished. "  The  current  quarter,  the  first  of 
1847,"  said  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
on  Feb.  22,  "exceeds  the  corresponding  quar- 
ter of  last  year  by  £500,000,  and  although  cir- 
cumstances obvious  to  the  most  unreflecting 
mind  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  period  when  our  onward  progress 
may  be  checked,  as  it  had  been  in  the  years 
1825  and  1836,  yet  nothing  warrants  the  belief 
tJiat  it  icill he  attended  with  any  thing  like  the  rev- 
olution which  occurred  on  these  occasions.  The 
experience  of  the  past  has  not  been  lost  upon 
us,  and  trade  is  conducted  now  on  sound,  not 
on  speculative  principles.  We  have  now  truer 
notions  of  currency,  and,  instead  of  purchasing 
Mississippi  stock  and  Pennsylvania  bonds,  have 
been  investing  our  ca]jital  in  works  of  great  im- 
portance at  home.  1  am  therefore  confident 
that  no  such  results  as  had  occurred  formerly 
will  foUoAV  any  temporary  check  on  our  onward 
progress.  Bullion,  indeed,  has  been  exported 
for  the  pitrchase  of  food,  and  that  in  its  turn  has 
produced  a  temporary  jiressure  on  the  money 
market,  which  has  checked  enterprise.  The 
demand  for  bullion,  however,  has  not  been  very 
formidable,  for  there  is  only  £1,200,000  less 
gold  now  in  the  Bank  than  there  was  on  the 
13th  February  last  year.     I  therefore  conclude 


that  we  have  paid  for  the  corn  in  manufactured 
goods  ;  a  circumstance  on  which  I  congratulate 
the  country,  as  well  as  on  the  better  position 
which  the  Bank  of  France  has  lately  assumed — 
an  event  which  must  always  be  of  imporl£ince 
to  this  country.  On  the  5tli  Januaiy  there  was 
a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  £9,000,000,  and, 
in  consequence,  for  the  first  time  in  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  financier,  it  has  been  unnecessa- 
ry to  have  recourse  to  deficiency  bills,  ,  pa,.j  Dei,_ 
and  the  quarterly  balance  in  the  Ex-  xc.  317,318; 
chequer  has  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  -'^""-  Keg. 
dividends.'"  1847,87,88. 

The  income  of  the  financial  year  1847-'48  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  took  at 
£52,065,000,  and  the  expenditure  at  ns  details 
£51,576,000,  exhibiting  a  probable 
surplus  of  £500,000.*  In  this  statement,  how- 
ever, no  mention  was  made  of  the  advances  to 
Ireland,  which  required  to  be  provided  in  the 
year,  and  which  were  of  the  most  formidable 
amount.  The  sum  hitherto  advanced  for  Irish 
work  was  £2,000,000;  and  a  farther  advance 
of  £8,000,000  would,  to  all  appearance,  be  re- 
quired. No  taxation,  no  increase  of  the  prop- 
erty-tax, could  provide  so  large  a  sum,  and 
therefore  it  was  indispensable  to  go  into  the 
money  market ;  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
supply  the  deficiency  at  once  in  the  form  of  a 
loan  rather  than  disturb  the  Bank  by  requiring 
farther  advances  from  its  coffers.  The  large 
balance  in  the  Exchequer  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  Mould  be  all  drained  away  by  the  ad- 
vances to  Ireland,  and  to  England  and  !Scot- 
iand,  under  the  Drainage  Acts,  which  were  be- 
ginning to  tell  seriously.  Nothing  remained, 
therefore,  but  a  loan,  and  it  was  at  once  agreed 
to.  The  terms  on  which  it  was  contracted  were, 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  more 
favorable  than  could  have  been  expected.  They 
were,  £89  10s.  for  £100  stock — the  interest  to 
be  at  3i  per  cent.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
on  this  subject,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer stated  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  while 
Great  Britain  was  making  such  efforts  for  relief 
of  Irish  distress,  "Ireland  has  hitherto,  what- 
ever she  may  hereafter  do,  paid  nothing  except 
the  jTOor-rate,  which  was  £390,000  last  year" 
(1846),  being  not  5d.  in  the  pound  2  pari.  Prb. 
on  the  rental  of  the  country,  while  in  xc.  323,  S:i7, 
England  the  average  was  Is.  8d.  !^  ^^""-  R^g. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ^^'^'^'  ''•^'  ''-• 
gave  some  interesting  details  on  the  increased 


*  Estimated  Income  and  KxrENDiTUKE. 

INCOUE. 

Customs £'>O,r<0i\O00 

Excise ' 13,700,000 

Stamps 7,000,000 

Land  and  assessed  Taxes 4,270,000 

Property  Tax 5,300,000 

Post-office 845,000 

Oi-own  Lands 120,000 

Miscellaneous 330,000 

Total £5.',06r),n00 

EXPENDITURE. 

National  Debt £28,045,000 

Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund 2,700,000 

Army 6,840,074 

Navy 7,561,876 

Ordnance 2,679,127 

Miscellaneous 3,7.50,000 

Total £51,576,077 

-Pari.  Deb.^  xc.  324,  326. 
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importation  of  some  of  the  chief  articles  of  con-  1  combined  influence  of  reduced  duties  and  the 
sumption  between    1843  and   184G,  under  the  |  railway  expenditure : 


Cottee . . . 

Butter 

Cheese . . 
Currants  , 
Sugar ... 
Tea 


lb. 

cwt 
do. 
do. 
do. 
lb. 


S0,031,422 

14.S,'2'.'5 

lCe,5G3 

254,7-2T 

4,037,9-21 

40,304,407 


31,391,207 

180,965 

212,206 

285,110 

4,139,983 

41,209,351 


34,318,095 

30,781,391 

2411,113 

255,130 

258,240 

327,490 

309,799 

359,315 

4,189,000 

5,231,843 

44,183,135 

46,728,203 

—Pari.  Deb.,  xc.  335,  336. 

But  whatever  pains  Government  might  take 

71.  to  convince  the  House  and  the  coun- 
Causes  tiy  that  all  was  safe ;  that  the  nation 
which  led  }j^j  learned  wisdom  by  experience ; 
to  the  ap-         ,    ,  ,  .  X  i> 

preach  of  and  that,  under  a  wise  system  ot  cur- 
amoneta-  rency  laws,  no  danger  of  a  monetary 
ry  crisis,  crisis  was  hereafter  to  be  apprehend- 
ed— they  were  soon  taught  by  woeful  experi- 
ence that  these  hopes  were  altogether  fallacious, 
and  that  a  commercial  storm  of  the  most  violent 
kind  was  not  only  rapidly  approaching,  but  was 
already  on  them.  The  causes  of  this  were  two- 
fold, and  what  is  very  singular,  they  arose  part- 
ly from  the  prosperity  on  which  Ministers  just- 
ly prided  themselves,  and  partly  from  the  dis- 
aster against  which  they  were  making  such  ex- 
tensive provision.  The  great  increase  of  im- 
ports, which  had  advanced  from  £64,000,000  in 
1841  to  £93,500,000  in  1848,  had  not  been  at- 
tended b)-  any  proportional  augmentation  of  ex- 
ports, which  had  only  increased,  during  the 
same  period,  from  £51,000,000  in  the  former 
year  to  £52,849,000  in  the  latter.*  Thus  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  nation  had  run  into  a 
heavy  balance  of  imports  over  exports,  which 
had  latterly  come  to  be  from  £30,000,000  to 
£40,000,000  a  year.  This  balance,  of  course, 
required  to  be  paid  in  cash ;  and  though  the 
drain  might  for  a  time  be  averted,  or  rather 
postponed,  by  bill  transactions,  yet  in  the  end 
it  inevitably  fell  upon  its  metallic  treasures,  and 
produced  a  serious  chasm  in  the  bullion  of  the 
Bank  of  England,!  which  had  sunk  from 
£16,500,000  in  June,  1845,  to  £14,800,000  in 
the  beginning  of  1847,  and  £9,200,000  on  the 
24th  April  of  that  year,  and  in  the  October  fol- 
lowing it  fell  to  £8,300,000. 

This  immense  balance  of  imports  over  exports 

j2_  always  must,  in  a  great  commercial 
Great  effect  country,  arise  under  a  free-trade  sj^s- 
of  the  Irish  tem,  after  a  few  years  of  more  than 

line.        ordinary  activity  and  prosperity,  for 


Exports  and  Lmpokts  feom  1841  to  1849. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Erporls. 

Balance  against 
the  Country. 

1S41 

£t)4,M77,9U2 

i;5 1,634, 023 

£12,743,339 

1842 

65,204,729 

47,381,023 

17,323,706 

1S4-5 

70,093,353 

5.',278,449 

17,814,904 

1814 

85,441,-555 

58,584,292 

26,856,263 

1S15 

85,281,953 

60,111,681 

25,190,877 

1S16 

7.5,953,875 

57,780,875 

18,177,000 

1847 

90,921,866 

5S,84>,377 

32,078,489 

1S4S 

93,574,607 

52,840,445 

40,7i;5,162 

1849 

105,874,6!  )7 

6.3,590,025 

42,278,.582 

-I'oetee's  Progress  of  tlie  Salion.,  350. 

t   BrLLION    IN    THE    BaNK    OF    ENGLAND    IN    BOTH    DE- 
PARTMENTS. 


January  . . .  15,'200,n00 
rune 1 15,900,000 


14,700,000 
10,500,000 


On  April  'J4,  1847  ... 
On  October  24,  1847. 


13,2i;O,0O0 
14,900,000 


14,S00,00fl 
10,200,000 
9,2;)0,00f) 
8,300,000 


-TooKE  On  Prices,  iv.  444,  446. 


this  plain  reason,  that  the  rich  and  old  State 
can  consume  much  more  of  the  rude  produce  of 
the  poorer  one,  from  whom  it  is  derived,  than 
they,  from  their  poverty,  can  take  off  of  its 
manufactured  productions.  But  without  doubt 
this  natural  tendency  was  nnich  aggravated  in 
this  particular  case  by  the  Irish  famine,  which 
occasioned  so  prodigious  an  importation  of  for- 
eign grain,  both  in  the  years  when  it  occurred, 
and  those  which  immediately  followed.  The 
imports  of  foreign  grain  into  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  in  1843  had  been  only  1,370,000 
quarters,  rose  in  1847  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  11,900,000  quarters,  of  which  no  less  than 
4,460,000  was  of  wheat  and  wheat  ilour,  and 
this  high  rate  has  not  yet  been  diminished  in 
any  material  degree.*  The  cost  of  the  impor- 
tations from  June  30,  1846,  to  November  30, 
1847,  was  £33,000,000 ;  and  as  the  greater  part 
of  this  large  sum  required  to  be  paid  in  specie, 
because  it  came  from  nations  which  would  take 
nothing  else,  it  is  easy  to  see  to  what  cause  this 
extraordinary  drain  upon  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  the  severity  of  the  monetary  cri- 
sis during  the  last  panic  months  of  xc  274^^^ 
1847,  is  to  be  ascribed.' 

This  drain  first  became  serious  in  tlie  begin- 
ning of  April,  1847,  being  the  time  73, 
when  the  bills  drawn  to  pay  for  the  Progress  of 
great  importation  of  grain  and  flour,  t''^  panic, 
in  the  November  and  December  preceding,  be- 
came p.<iyable;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Bank  raised  the  rate  of  its  discounts  to  5 
per  cent.,  it  having  been  at  3 J-  in  the  be-  ^P"'^- 
ginning  of  the  year.  In  the  course  of  the  j-ear 
fhat  establishment  changed  the  rate  of  its  dis- 
counts thirteen  times ;  and  on  the  5th  August  it 
was  advanced  to  5^,  at  which  rate  it  continued 
till  25th  October.  At  this  time  there  was  no 
undue  speculation  in  any  department  of  com- 
merce or  manufacture  ;  the  drain  arose  entirely 
from  the  immense  balance  of  imports  over  ex- 
ports which  the  Irish  famine  had  so  fearfully 
augmented.  The  crisis,  especially  in  the  end 
of  April,  was,  however,  dreadfully  severe ;  it 
was  afterward  stated  in  Parliament  that  the  27th 
of  that  month  was  the  most  fearful  day  ever 
known  in  the  city.  Mr.  Baring  mentioned  the 
case   of   a    gentleman   who   was    pos.sessed    of 


Imports    ott    ^^'lIEAT,    WiiEAT-FLOtrE,    and    other 

(iRAINS   INTO  TUE   LnITED    KINQDO.M    FROM  1843  TO 

1850. 


1843  , 
1844, 
1845  , 
1840  . 
1847  . 
18-18  . 
1849  . 
18.50  . 


Quarters. 
1,000,600 
1,380,000 
1,140,000 
2,340,000 
4,460,((00 
3,080,000 
4,800,000 
4,830,000 


Quarters. 
37(t,000 
1,650,000 
1,290,000 
2,410,000 
7,450,000 
4,J4'i,000 
5,860,0:10 
I     4,19(1,000 


1,430,1100 
3,i'30,000 
2,430,000 
4,7.50,000 

11,910,000 
7,5.'0,000 

10,000,000 
9,020,000 


-TooKE  and  Newmaksh,  vL  461,  462. 
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£60,000  in  silver  bullion,  who  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  slightest  advances  upon  it.  The  Bank 
directors,  true  to  the  principle  of  the  Act  of 
18i4,  resolutely  threw  out  the  paper  even  of  the 
richest  and  most  respectable  houses ;  and  every 
other  bank  in  the  country  immediately  did  the 
same.  Mr  Langley  mentioned  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  in  the  north  of  England  25  per 
cent,  was  given  for  money.  The  effects  were 
immediate  and  decisive.  Consols,  which  had 
>  Ann.  Reg.  lately  been  at  93,  fell  to  85 ;  Ex- 
1S47,  07 ;  chequer  bills,  recently  at  14  premium, 
w'^^os-  were  at  4  discount ;  mercantile  paper 
Pari.  Deb.  even  of  the  very  highest  class  could 
xcii.  C29,  nowhere  be  discounted.  The  panic 
636.  ^Y-as  universal  and  unprecedented.' 

The  crisis  was  unlike  any  other  that  had  ever 
»^  occurred,  and    well    illustrated  the 

Difference  working  of  the  new  law  on  the  sub- 
between  this  ject.  There  was  no  overtrading ; 
and  former  xhere  was  no  commercial  embar- 
rassment irrespective  of  the  mone- 
tary pressure ;  the  credit  of  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland was  above  suspicion ;  there  was  no  run 
upon  the  other  banks ;  capital  was  abundant, 
and  more  than  equal,  as  the  events  of  the  fol- 
lowing years  demonstrated,  to  all  the  undertak- 
ings which  were  in  hand  or  in  contemplation. 
There  was  simply  and  only  a  want  of  currency 
to  make  the  advances  with,  because  the  Bank, 
restrained  by  the  Act  of  1844,  could  not  lend 
money  with  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds 
only  in  the  banking  department,  though  in  the 
other  end  they  had  above  £8,000,000  in  the  is- 
sue department !  But  nevertheless  the  pressure 
was  such,  from  this  cause,  that  all 
p^'^[  Deb"^ '  iindertakings  of  every  kind  were 
xcii.  034, 637;  brought  to  a  stand,  the  first  houses 
Ann.  Reg.  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
H'*^.'  ^y\  ^^^  '  ^n*!  society,  like  a  vast  machine  in 
Benttncl/,  which  the  moving  power  of  steam 
398;  Too'ke  is  suddenly  withdrawn,  was  all  at 
and  New-  once  stopped,  and  every  wheel  de- 
pendent on  its  expansion  ceased  to 
revolve.  ^ 

This  deplorable  state  of  things  excited,  as  well 
it  might,  the  utmost  solicitude,  both 
Lord  George  ^^  Parliament  and  among  the  pub- 
Bentinck's  lie,  and  a  very  interesting  and  inl- 
and Mr.  Bar-  portant  debate  took  place  on  the  sub- 
men^^o'nUie  J^^^  "^  *'^^  House  of  Commons  on 
CTibject  of  the  10th  May.  On  that  occasion  it 
the  crisis.  was  obsen-ed  by  Lord  G.  Bentinck 
f^^^^'  and  Mr.  Baring:  "The  usual  rate 
of  discount  in  London  and  Liver- 
pool for  the  best  paper,  which  had  only  sixty 
days  to  run,  is  8  per  cent. ;  a  state  of  things  al- 
together unprecedented  in  this  countiy,  and 
which  calls  for  very  different  plans  of  relief  from 
the  temporary  expedients  proposed  by  Govern- 
ment. Wheat  had  risen  that  day  to  120.'?.  the 
quarter ;  the  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  produce, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  unusually  low ; 
the  imports  of  last  year  were  £10,000,000  below 
those  of  the  preceding ;  while  the  export  of  gold 
was  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  The  only 
remedy  which  Ministers  could  propose  for  this 
long  catalogue  of  disasters  was  to  put  on  the 
bank  screw,  and  thereby  force  back  the  gold. 
But  supposing  that  method  of  getting  back 
specie  to  be  effectual  in  attaining  the  desired 
end,  how  does  it  effect  it?     Why,  by  palsying 


marsh,  iv. 
330,  333. 


all  mercantile  operations,  stopping  the  orders 
for  grain,  provisions,  and  cotton  when  on  the 
verge  of  famine,  and  starving  the  country  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  both  in  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence and  the  materials  for  industry.  Surely 
there  must  be  something  wrong  in  a  monetary 
system  which  can  only  secure  the  retention  of 
gold  by  such  desperate  and  suicidal  measures. 

"The  case  of  the  country  is  such  as  to  require 
prompt  and  immediate  remedies. 
We  are  brought  to  a  dead-lock  for  qq^^-^j^^^^ 
want  of  money,  while  the  credit  of 
the  Bank  is  yet  good,  and  it  has  still  £9,000,000 
in  its  coffers,  which  the  Bank  Act  forbids  it  to 
touch.  Ought  we  not,  then,  to  remove  those 
restrictions  on  our  currency,  which  keep  us  in  a 
manner  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  are 
ruining  the  trade  and  credit  of  the  countrj',  and 
starving  the  people,  in  order  to  feed  with  gold 
that  idol  of  some  parties,  the  Bank  Charter  Act  ? 
It  has  already  become  apparent  that  free  trade 
and  a  restricted  currency  can  not  work  togeth- 
er; and  since  we  have  made  our  election  to 
have  the  first,  let  us  lose  no  time  in  repealing 
the  last.  AVe  have  seen  the  ruinous  consequen- 
ces of  leaving  the  people  to  supply  themselves, 
and  trusting  to  the  dogma  that  industry  will 
right  itself.  There  is  now  only  alarm  and  pan- 
ic in  this  country,  but  in  a  few  weeks  it  may 
turn  into  a  sad  reality;  for  tinder  the  present 
system  we  are  every  day  getting  nearer  a  still 
more  fearful  state  of  things,  the  effects  of  which 
may  be  so  disastrous  that  nothing  like  it  has 
been  experienced  in  Europe.  How  is  such  a 
calamity  to  be  averted?  Experience  tells  us 
how  tliis  is  to  be  done  in  the  clearest  manner. 
In  1793  our  trade  was  in  difficulties;  Mr.  Pitt 
at  once  relieved  it  by  an  issue  of  £5,000,000  to 
the  mercantile  interest.  In  1816,  when  there 
were  two  thousand  bankruptcies  within  the  year, 
Government  postponed  for  three  years  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments,  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  large  supply  of  notes  to  the  money 
market,  and  the  country  immediately  revived 
and  enjoyed  prosperity  till  1819,  when  cash 
payments  were  resumed,  and  immediately  the 
most  fearful  distress  followed.  From  this  the 
country  was  rescued  by  an  issue  in  1822  of  £1 
and  £2  notes,  and  an  obligation  to  allow  them 
to  circulate  for  ten  years.  Then  came  the  ter- 
rible crisis  of  182o-'26,  when  the  countrj'  was 
within  twenty-four  horns  of  barter ;  the  crisis  was 
stopped,  not  by  any  supply  of  gold,  but  by  the 
accidental  discovery  of  one  million  £1  notes  in 
an  old  box  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  issue  of  which  immediately  satisfied  the 
wants  of  the  country.  Resting  on  these  prece- 
dents, I  think  myself  justified  in  calling  on  the 
House  to  set  the  Bank  of  England  free,  and  re- 
store confidence  to  the  mercantile  world.  I 
would  apply  to  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  which 
had  not  produced  any  good  fruit,  the  language 
which  had  been  applied  to  the  barren  fig-tree : 
'Cut  it  down  ;  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground?' 

"There  is  at  present,  and  has  been  for  ten 
days,  a  total  want  of  the  means  of  ob- 
taining accommodation  by  the  most  r;o„t;nuea 
solvent  houses  upon  undoubted  se- 
curity, and  that  because  the  Bank  of  England 
by  its  charter  is  unable  to  afford  it.  I  know  an 
instance  where  it  was  found  impossible  to  raise 
a  penny  upon  £60,000  worth  of  silver,  a  precious 
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metal  which  is  a  legal  tender  in  most  parts  of 
the  civilized  world.  It  was  not  a  question  of 
price  with  the  Bank,  but  a  question  affecting  its 
own  safety.  The  Bank  could  only  issue  notes 
on  silver  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  the  bullion 
in  the  Bank  ;  and  that  they  had  not,  so  they 
could  not  purchase  the  silver.  When  wc  come 
to  a  drain  of  gold  to  meet  an  unavoidable  want, 
there  must  be  some  means  of  avoiding  measures 
by  which  the  commerce  of  the  country  will  be 
dislocated.  That  commerce  is  carried  on  al- 
most entirely  on  a  system  of  credit.  If  you 
drive  it  to  a'  ready-money  system,  you  at  once 
paralyze  it  in  the  manufacturing  districts .  What 
is  required  is  to  give  facilities  for  exports,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  pay  for  the  corn  which  we 
must  import  in  manufactured  goods  instead  of 
bullion.  But  the  houses  in  Manchester  can  not 
carry  on  their  trade  on  four  months'  bills,  which 
arc  valueless,  as  they  now  are,  when  they  take 
them  for  discount  into  Lombard  Street.  How 
can  the  mercantile  interest  carry  on  the  export 
trade,  wliich  must  be  conducted  on  credit,  when 
all  accommodation  was  refused  them?  The 
country  has  exported  perliaps  £700,000  of  gold, 
and  tlie  effect  of  this  export  has  been  to  destroy 
property  to  the  extent  of  £100,000,000!  Is 
there  any  necessary  connection,  or  any  connec- 
tion other  than  that  founded  on  arbitrary  regu- 
lation, between  these  two  things  ?  Foreign  coun- 
tries will  take  gold  to  any  extent  at  once,  but 
manufactures  they  will  only  take  as  they  want 
them,  which  is  during  a  course  of  years.  There- 
fore you  must  give  them  time  for  the  demand  to 
grow  up,  and  the  supply  to  be  furnished.  But 
how  is  either  to  arise,  when  a  system  is  pur- 
sued in  this  country  which  is  bringing  all  our 
manufactures  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy?* 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  ascribe  our  present  difficul- 
ties either  to  the  extent  of  railway  en- 
Concliided  terprise,  or  the  imprudent  conduct  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  Where  were 
the  difficulties  arising  from  railways  in  August 
last,  when  the  Bank  was  discounting  bills  at  2^ 
per  cent.,  though  bills  involving  an  expenditure 
of  £120,000,000  had  passed  Parliament?  The 
true  cause  of  the  present  embarrassment  is  the 
vast  exportation  of  gold  which  has  taken  place, 
partly  to  purchase  grain,  partly  to  pay  for  the 
balance  of  unrestricted  imports.  It  is  the  Bank 
Act  which  is  grinding  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  country,  by  foi'cing  the  bank  directors  to 
contract  their  issues,  against  their  wish,  and 
against  the  evident  interests  of  the  country, 
whenever  an  adverse  state  of  the  exchange 
drives  gold  out  of  the  country.  It  has  been  said 
that  'corporations  have  no  souls ;'  but  if  it  is  so, 
I  am  sure  that  cabinets  have  no  hearts.  What 
can  be  so  monstrous  as  to  make  the  credit,  en- 
terprise, and  industry  of  a  country  teeming  with 
all  the  three,  stagnate  and  go  to  ruin  merely 
because  the  Bank  can  not  retain  in  their  cof- 
fers gold,  the  most  mercurial  and  evanescent  of 
earthly  things  ?  It  can  be  no  more  right  that 
the  Bank  of  England  should  be  tied  down  be- 
forehand to  a  particular  amount  of  issues,  under 
various  circumstances,  than  it  would  be  right  to 
pass  a  law  obliging  ships  in  all  weathers  to  carry 
either  studding-sails  or  foresails.  By  this  law 
we  are  put  in  the  extraordinary  position,  that 

*  The  pi-ecediiig  paragraph  is  taken  from  Mr.  Baring's 
speech.— Pari.  Beb.,  }i.cn.  CaS,  636. 


though  trade  is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  for 
want  of  the  assistance  of  the  Bank,  and  the 
Bank  is  both  most  willing  and  able  to  give  that 
assistance,  she  is  shackled  and  ]>rcvented  from 
doing  so  by  the  operation  of  this  law.  It  is  just 
as  if,  when  one  strong  man  was  standing  on  the 
bank  of  a  river  in  which  another  was  drowning, 
the  law  were  to  step  in  and  bind  the  ,p  .  .  . 
willing  and  ready  arms  of  him  on  the  xcii.  61S, 
bank,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  034;  Ann. 
to  save  the  other  who  was  drown-  oif^;^,®'^'' 
ing.'" 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Card-  -,^ 
well)  and  Sir  R.  Peel:  "We  must  Answer  of 
take  care  lest,  in  seeking  relief  from  the  Govcrn- 
the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1841,  we  in-  "'^pg^J"^^"' 
cur  the  risk  of  aggravating  incalcula- 
bly the  present  difficulties  of  the  country.  Wc 
are  now  suffering  from  an  unexpected  deficiency 
of  food,  from  a  spirit  of  speculation  which  had 
run  riot  in  1845,  and  from  an  extraordinaiy 
failure  of  the  cotton  crop,  which  has  increased  to 
an  unjireccdented  degree  the  price  of  the  raw- 
material  of  one  of  the  staple  manufactures  of  the 
country.  There  is  no  country  exposed  to  the 
triple  pressure  of  three  such  causes  which  woidd 
not  feel  it  most  severely,  no  matter  what  modi- 
fication may  be  made  in  the  charter  of  the  Bank, 
or  what  amount  of  £1  notes  it  might  have  in 
circulation.  Are  the  gentlemen  who  urge  such 
measures  aware  of  the  state  of  the  law  which 
which  would  be  restored  if  the  Bank  Charter 
were  repealed?  Are  they  prepared  to  let  in 
again  the  law  by  which  all  country  banks  were 
at  liberty  to  issue  notes  to  any  extent,  and  the 
Bank  of  England  might  do  the  same  on  its  own 
responsibility,  and  without  reference  to  the  state 
of  the  exchanges?  In  that  case,  what  security 
will  exist  against  a  recurrence  of  the  disorders 
of  1838  and  1839  ?  The  main  object  of  the  Act 
of  1844  was  to  prevent  these  disorders,  and  it 
proposed  to  do  this  by  rendering  pcrjietual  the 
convertibility  of  pajjer  into  gold.  This  must  at 
all  times  limit  the  circulation,  because  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  impending  necessity  to  pay  in 
gold  will  check  imprudent  advances.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  risk  will  be  instantly  augment- 
ed by  an  issue  of  inconvertible  paper  to  any 
amount,  because  the  immediate  effect  of  that 
will  be  to  open  the  way  to  fi-esh  speculations  and 
undertakings,  which  can  end  in  nothing  but  an 
increased  run  on  the  Bank  for  gold. 

"The  slightest  consideration  of  the  causes 
which,  independent  of  the  Act  of  1844, 
have  been  acting,  not  only  upon  this  continued. 
country,  but  on  the  whole  civilized 
world,  must  convince  us  that  it  is  in  them,  and 
not  in  the  operation  of  that  Act,  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  distress  under  which  the  country  is 
now  laboring  is  to  be  found.  We  have  it  on 
official  authority  that  the  destruction  of  the  pota- 
toes and  cereal  crops  in  Ireland  alone  has  been 
to  the  extent  of  £16,000,000.  It  is  difficult  to 
overestimate  the  effect  of  such  a  sudden  ab- 
straction of  capital,  especially  when  it  is  caused 
by  such  a  calamity  as  a  scarcity  of  food.  Nor 
has  the  calamity  been  confined  to  this  country. 
Scotland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  have  also 
in  some  degree  suffered  under  it,  and  the  coun- 
tries on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  are  sustaining 
extreme  pressure   in   consequence.      All  these 
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countries  are  looking  to  the  United  States  as 
the  only  source  from  whence  food  is  to  be  de- 
rived. What  effect  must  not  that  have  had  in 
paralyzinj;  our  trade,  in  deranging  our  ordinary 
commercial  speculations,  and  depriving  us  of  the 
usual  markets  for  our  manufactures  ?  Mr.  Ba- 
ring has  said  that  there  never  was  a  year  when 
speculation  ran  riot  as  it  did  in  1845.  Well,  if 
men  will  speculate  and  run  riot,  depend  upon  it, 
whatever  legislative  measures  you  may  pass  re- 
specting the  currency,  they  will  inevitably  suffer 
from  the  consequences  of  their  actions.  Thus, 
in  addition  to  the  failure  of  food,  you  have  specu- 
lation running  riot,  and  such  an  investment  in 
railways  that,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  applica- 
tions were  made  to  Parliament  which,  if  all  ac- 
ceded to,  would  have  required  £340,000,000  to 
meet  the  undertaken  engagements.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  there  was  a  very  great  failure  of 
the  cotton  crop,  which  has  enhanced  enormous- 
ly the  price  of  the  raw  material  of  the  great 
staple  of  our  manufacture.  How  absurd,  then, 
to  charge  the  effects  of  these  great  and  mani- 
fold calamities  against  the  Bank  Charter  Act ! 
"Are  those  who  are  now  so  ready  to  throw 
the  blame  of  every  disaster  on  the 
ContiQued  ^^^^  Charter  Act  aware  that,  in 
1814,  1815,  and  181G,  when  we  had 
an.  inconvertible  paper  currency,  240  private 
banks  failed?  Recollect  what  took  place  in 
1839,  when  the  Bank  had  the  power  of  issuing 
notes  irrespective  of  the  exchanges.  Why,  the 
Bank  was  then  reduced  to  £1,600,000  in  gold, 
and  there  was  every  prospect  of  its  being  unable 
to  fidiill  its  engagements.  Always  bear  in  mind 
what  was  the  object  of  the  Act  of  1844.  The 
main  object  of  that  Act  was  to  insure  the  con- 
vertibility of  paper  into  gold,  and  to  prevent, 
in  times  of  difficulty  and  distress,  the  temptation 
to  which  it  is  so  easy  to  yield,  of  giving  accom- 
modation by  issuing  paper  without  reference  to 
the  exchanges,  and  thereby  purchasing  tempo- 
rary ease  by  afterward  aggravating  the  commer- 
cial pressure  by  a  panic  which  leads  to  a  de- 
mand for  gold  in  exchange  for  paper.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that,  in  those  periods  of 
commercial  difficulty,  we  should  not  be  exposed 
to  tliat  other  difficulty  which  so  much  aggra- 
vates the  first — a  run  upon  the  bank,  in  conse- 
quence of  doubts  of  its  ability  to  pay  its  notes  in 
gold.  What  would  be  the  state  of  affairs  now 
if,  in  addition  to  the  state  of  things  so  strongly 
dwelt  on  on  the  other  side,  we  had  a  pressure 
on  the  Bank  for  gold  ?  What  would  have  been 
the  state  of  things  if  the  Act  of  1844  had  not 
been  passed?  Suppose  there  had  been  on  the 
part  of  every  country  bank,  while  this  riotous 
speculation  in  railways  existed,  a  power  of  fos- 
tering it  by  uncontrolled  issues  of  paper.  Would 
the  state  of  affairs  have  been  as  advantageous 
as  it  is  ?  Severe  as  I  admit  the  pressure  to  be, 
aad  deeply  as  I  regret  it,  yet  can  any  man  deny 
that  the  Act  of  1844,  controlling:  the  issues  by 
country  banks  in  a  time  of  rash  speculation,  af- 
fords security  for  ultimate  solvency?  Would 
not  speculation  without  that  check,  even  now 
admitted  to  have  run  riot,  have  precipitated  us 
to  the  verge  of  ruin  ? 

"It  is  said  the  Government  should  possess  a 
dispensing    power   to    authorize    the 
Concruded.  I^''^"'^?  under   extraordinary    circum- 
stances, to  increase  their  issues.     Wc 


were  decidedly  of  opinion,  when  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  was  passed,  it  should  possess  no 
such  jjower.  The  whole  objects  of  the  Act 
would  have  been  frustrated  if  it  was  known  that 
such  a  dispensing  power  existed  in  any  quarter. 
If  any  functionaries — as  the  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
— possessed  any  such  power,  application  would 
be  made  to  them  from  all  quarters  calling  on 
them  to  exercise  it,  the  precaution  which  indi- 
viduals ought  to  take  would  be  neglected,  and 
every  mere  temporary  pressure  would  be  de- 
clared irremediable  otherwise  than  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  so  possessed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. We  were  well  aware  of  the  memorial  of 
the  London  bankers,  which  recommended  the 
adoption  of  such  a  discretionary  power  by  the 
Government ;  but  we  declined  to  embrace  it, 
being  desirous  to  leave  the  responsibility  of  its 
banking  operations  to  the  bank  directors,  and  to 
control  them  absolutely,  as  we  have  done,  only 
in  the  issue  department.  If  I  thought  that  any 
relief  would  be  afforded  to  the  country  by  a  re- 
laxation of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  no  pedantic 
adherence  to  formerly  expressed  opinions  would 
prevent  me  from  recommending  it.  But  as  it 
is  my  firm  belief,  founded  on  the  information  at 
present  in  my  possession,  that  any  relaxation 
of  the  Act  authorizing  the  issue  of  £2,000,000 
of  notes  on  Exchequer  bills  would  only  aggra- 
vate the  evil,  and  purchase  present  relief  by  fu- 
ture suffering,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  it  my 
most  decided  opposition.  Depend  upon  it,  if 
you  attempt  to  purchase  present  relief  by  endan- 
gering the  convertibility  of  paper,  you  will  in- 
flict a  severe  blow  on  the  prosperity  i  p  i  t^  , 
of  the  country — you  will  shake  all  xcj;,  q^ 
confidence  in  the  medium  of  ex-  690;  Ann. 
change,  and  depreciate  the  value  of  Tf'vf^lK^^' 
property  of  every  description.'"  ' 

No  resolution  of  the  House  followed  on  this 
debate,  as,  in  truth,  a  motion  of  a  §3 
mere  formal  nature  was  alone  before  Nothing  fol- 
it  when  it  took  place.  The  decided  ^"^'^^  »" 
opinion,  however,  expressed  by  Min-  ""^  debate, 
isters  and  Sir  R.  Peel  against  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  Bank  Act  had  a  great  effect,  and 
encouraged  the  directors  of  the  Bank  in  that 
steady  refusal  of  accommodation  which,  while 
it  averted  the  danger  from  themselves,  did 
so  only  by  spreading  it  fearfully  throughout 
the  community.  Some  gold  arrivals,  however, 
came  opportunely  at  this  time,  which  postponed 
the  risk;  and  the  Bank  directors,  encouraged 
by  this  circumstance,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  considerably  aug- 
mented their  discounts,  which  bad  the  effect  of 
materially  relieving,  in  the  mean  time,  the  press- 
ure on  the  money  market,  and  postponing,  till 
the  end  of  autumn,  the  catastrophe  which  was 
approaching. 

This  debate,  however,  is  highly  interesting, 
not  merely  as  containing  an  admira-  §4. 
blc  summai-y  of  all  that  either  was  or  Rcflec- 
could  be  aci^anccd  on  either  side  of  *'°"^ ""  *'• 
this  all-important  subject,  but  as  evincing  a 
striking  instance  of  the  rhetorical  skill  of  the 
very  eminent  statesman  who  took  so  prominent 
a  part  in  defense  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  It 
is  not  easy  to  say  which  is  most  to  be  admired 
— the  cogency  of  the  arguments  adduced  on  his 
own  side  of  the  question,  or  the  skill  with  which 
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he  evaded  eveiy  consideration  wliich  tended  to 
the  other  side.  Sir  K.  Peel  observed,  witli 
truth,  that  one  cause  of  the  monetary  crisis  ot" 
J847  was  the  country  having  ''run  riot"  in  1845 
with  railway  sjjeculations  ;  but  ho  forgot  to  add, 
•what  was  equally  true,  that  that  very  "running 
riot"  had  been  induced  by  his  own  measure  in 
reducing  the  deposits  on  railway  shares  from  10 
to  5  i)er  cent.,  and  the  elfcct  of  the  Bank  Act  it- 
self, which  immediately  threw  down  the  rate  of 
discount  from  -i  to  2;  per  cent.  He  dwelt  with 
justice  and  force  on  the  aggravation  which  the 
railway  mania  would  have  received  from  an  un- 
limited issue  of  notes  by  irresponsible  countiy 
bankers  when  it  was  going  on ;  but  ho  seemed 
to  be  insensible  to  the  far  more  serious  aggrava- 
tion which  it  had  received  from  that  Act,  which 


to  have  been  "much  older  than  the  Protector- 
ate, and  almost  simultaneous  in  origin  with  the 
military  and  commercial  marine  of  the  coun- 
try." 

Inferior  in  general  importance   to   the  vast 
question  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  gg 

another  of  still  more  pressing  inter-  jir.  Fieiden's 
est  to  a  large  and  interesting  por-  bill  to  limit 
tion  of  the  community  was  happily  ^'!-J,^°'J ''''^°''- 
brought  to  a  close  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Parliament.  The  Factory  Question, 
involving  as  it  did  the  number  of  hours  when 
operatives,  and  especially  children,  wci'c  to  be 
employed  in  manufactories,  had  been  long  and 
warmly  agitated  in  the  countiy;  but  the  ex- 
treme anxiety  which  it  excited  on  both  sides,  and 
the  great  interest  at  stake  in  the  issue,  had  hitli- 


compolled  the  Bank  to  purchase  every  ounce  of  |  erto  prevented  any  satisfactory  arrangement  be- 
gold  brought  to  its  doors,  and  thus  rendered  in-  ing  effected  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Fielden,  how- 
evitable  the  etflux  of  notes,  whether  required  or  \  ever,  brouglit  the  matter  to  an  issue  by  a  motion, 
not,  simultaneously  with  the  indux  of  foreign  |  brought  forward  on  the  6th  February,  which 
ti-easure.  He  dwelt  on  the  vehement  excitement  l  vv-as  to  the  effect  that  "the  labor  of  young  per- 
and  excessive  undertakings  of  the  last  three  j  sons  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen 
years;  forgetting  that  this  excitement,  and  the  be  limited  to  twelve  hours  a  day,  allowing  two 
demand  for  labor  consequent  on  it,  had  been  i  hours  out  of  the  twelve  for  meals — that  is,  to  ten 
the  subject  of  constant  and  just  self-coiigratula-  hours  per  day  of  actual  work,  for  five  days  in  the 
tion  by  him  when  it  was  going  on,  and  was  as-  week,  and  eight  hours  on  Saturdays.  This  al- 
cribed  by  him  entirely  to  his  own  free-trade  !  teration  to  be  carried  out  by  restricting  the  hours 
measures.  He  described,  with  force  and  jus-  j  of  actual  labor  to  sixty-three  hours  in  the  week 
tice,  the  grievous  nature  of  the  deficiency  of  until  May  1,  1848,  and  after  that  to  fifty-eight 
i."16,000,000  in  agricultural  produce,  which  had  ,  hours  ;  and  that  these  restrictions  shall  apply  to 
arisen  from  the  potato  rot  in  Ireland,  and  the  '  females  above  eighteen  years  of  age."  "I  ask 
necessary  derangement  of  the  currency  which  'for  this  change,"  said  Mr.  Fielden,  "because 
resulted  from  the  purchase  of  so  large  a  part  of  i  the  people  employed  in  factories  have  long  wished 
the  national  subsistence  with  gold ;   forgetting  |  for  it,  and  have  long  petitioned  the  Legislature 


that  this  casual  and  passing  calamity  was  what 
his  free-trade  measures  had  rendered  the  chron- 
ic and  settled  malady  of  the  country.  He 
dwelt  on  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the 
high  price  of  cotton,  in  consequence  of  a  short- 
coming of  the  crop  in  1846;*  forgetting  how 
much  tlie  effects  of  that  scarcity  had  Ijeen  ag- 
gravated by  the  free-trade  measures  which  had 
rendered  the  importation  of  that  article  so  im- 
mense in  the  two  preceding  years, 


to  concede  it  to  them,  and  because  the  ministei's 
of  religion,  medical  practitioners,  and,  indeed, 
all  classes  who  have  opportunities  of  observing 
the  consequences  of  the  present  system,  depre- 
cate it  as  destructive  of  the  moral  and  pln-sical 
condition  of  a  vast  and  most  important  class  in 
tlie  community.  It  is  a  question  which  involves 
the  very  existence  of  thousands,  who  are,  I  am 
afraid,  annually  sacrificed  for  the  want  ,p  .  y.  , 
of  those  due  and  sufficient  regulations,  ixxxi.\-.4S7 


The  crisis  having  by  these  means  been  post-  '  without  which,  the  late   Sir  Robert  4S9;  Ann. 

gg  poned,  Parliament  had  leisure  to  at-  |  Peel  asserted,  an  improved  machinery  ^"p'^l^/^' 

Debate  on    tend  to  various  matters  of  lesser  but    would  become  our  bitterest  curse."'  ' 

theNaviga-  gtjn  great  importance.     The  first  of        In  su])port  of  this  motion  Mr.  Fielden  quoted 

ion    aws.    ^jjggg  ^yj^g  j]^Q  Navigation  Laws,  which    several  most  important  facts,  disclosed 

were  violently  assailed  by  the  Liberal  partv,  with  i  in  the   Registrar-General's   Reports,  ^^  .,■,„, 
•mT     T>.        11.11  •     1.   .   1    "   -r.  •      i  1         .  .",,..         „  '      ,  '    Continueil. 

Mr.  Kicardo  at  their  head,  as  prejudicial  to  Brit-    bearing  with   decisive   force   on   the 

ish  shipping,  and  in  an  especial  manner  incon-  '  present  question.     "The  population  of  the  ex- 

fiistent  M'ith  the  spirit  of  tlie  free-trade  ))rinciples  \  tra-metropolitan  districts  of  Surrey  was,  in  1841, 

and  cheapening  system  which  had  recently  been    187,868;  and  the  population  of  the  town  sul 


introduced.  The  motion  for  a  committee  was 
strongly  ojiposed  by  Mr.  Liddell,  who  contended 
that  the  Navigation  Laws  were  the  main  stay 
of  our  commercial  superiority,  and  the  only  se- 


districts  of  Manchester  was  163,856  ;  and  yet  hi 
Manchester,  with  less  population,  the  deaths  reg- 
istered in  seven  years  (1838-44)  were  39,022, 
and  those  in  Surrey  only  22,777,  making  a  dif- 


cur^  bulwark  ofour  national  independence.  The  I  fcrence  of  16, 165.  The  population  of  Surrey 
J  pj^^]  j3gj,_  motion  was  supported  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  |  exceeded  that  of  Manchester,  yet  in  seven  years 
Ixxxix.  '  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  155  to  j  16,000  persons  died  in  Manchester  over  and 
1053;  Ann.  61' — an  ominous  division,  and  which  j  above  the  deaths  in  Surrey.     The  diflcrence  bc- 


Tok^'io^''^'    ^^^^  ^"""^  *'^°  '^"'-''^  *^*'  ^^^^  shipping 
system  which  Sir  R.  Peel  admitted 


Cotton  Wool  i.mpokted  feom  America. 


Yeora. 

1841 je3')S,?4n,000 

lS4i 4l4,030,0f)0 

1843 5T4,T3S,00n 

1844 51T,'218,(i00 

-Fobter'8  Pari  Ttibht,  1S41-50,  ITO. 


Veare. 

1845 ^GiO,G.5;i,000 

1816 372,401,94'.) 

1847 3t'4,59y,O0J 


tween  the  mortality  of  young  children  in  the  two 
districts  is  still  more  alarming.  There  were,  in 
1344,  23,523  children  under  five  years  of  age  in 
Surrey,  and  the  deaths  of  children  of  that  ago  in 
the  same  period  were  7364  ;  the  children  in  Man- 
chester ivere  in  the  same  year  21,152  ;  the  deaths, 
20,726.  In  the  seven  years,  13,362  children  in 
Manchester  alone  fell  a  sacrifice  to  known  causes, 
which,  it  is  believed,  may  be  removed  to  a  great 
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extent ;  and  the  victims  in  Liverpool  were  not 
less  numerous.  Other  parts,  and  particularly 
the  towns  of  England,  are  similarly  affected." 
The  Registrar-General  adds:  "The  returns  of 
the  first  quarter  prove  that  nothing  effectual  has 
been  done  lo  put  a  stop  to  the  disease,  suffering, 
and  death  by  which  so  many  thousands  perish. 
Thousands  of  the  men  and  women  themselves 
perish  of  the  diseases  formerly  so  fatal,  for  the 
same  reasons,  in  barracks,  camps,  jails,  and 
ships.  Children  suifer  from  every  kind  of  neg- 
lect while  the  mother  is  employed  in  factory 
labor,  while  their  health  is  undermined  by  the 
uso  of  opiates  and  by  the  ill-kept  state  of  their 
homes.  These  results  exceed  the  horrors  of  war, 
and  can  not  be  justified  on  any  assumed  plea  of 
necessity." 

"In  May  last,  when  the  subject  was  under 
discussion,  Mr.  Cobden  said,  that,  if 

n^r,f?',A„A  the  measure  were  put  off"  for  a  vear, 
Concluded.     ,        „    ,.  r     i  i  •  t" 

the  feeungs  of  the   working   classes 

on  the  subject  would  change.  The  measure  has 
been  put  off'  for  a  year;  but  the  only  effect  of 
that  delay  has  been,  not  a  weakening,  but  a 
strengthening  of  their  convictions  on  the  subject. 
The  only  argument  adduced  on  the  subject  is 
the  '  tyrant's  plea' — the  plea  of  necessity.  But 
even  that  plea  fails  here :  nay,  it  is  rolled  over 
to  the  other  side.  The  only  effect  of  working 
the  factory  girls  and  women  to  death  is  over- 
production, which  speedily  necessitates  a  dimi- 
nution of  supply  to  arrest  the  fall  of  prices;  and 
thus  the  pendulum  oscillates  between  over-labor 
and  under-time.  All  the  mills  at  INIanchester 
are  now  at  short  time — some  six,  some  eight, 

•  some  ten  hours.  Would  this  have  been  the  case 
if  a  uniform  ten-hours  bill  had  been  introduced 
last  session  ?  You  have  limited  the  labor  of  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies  to  forty-five  hours  a 
week ;  can  you  refuse  to  restrain  that  of  your 
own  female  operatives  to  fifty-eight  hours — that 
is,  thirteen  hours  more?  Is  the  white  slave, 
toiling  in  rooms  at  80"  of  Fahrenheit,  less  our 
object  of  pity,  or  less  entitled  to  protection,  than 
the  black  slave,  working  in  the  open  air  under  a 
similar  temperature?  It  is  in  vain  to  allege 
that  the  market  for  the  produce  of  our  factories 
will  be  injured  if  this  bill  passes.  The  same 
thing  was  said  when  the  agitation  first  began  in 
1815,  at  which  time  the  children  were  working 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day.     It  was 

4  said,  '  We  shall  be  ruined  if  you  prevent  the 
children  working  fourteen  hours  a  day.'  Well, 
the  thing  was  done ;  the  working  hours  were  re- 
duced from  seventy-nine  hours  a  week  to  sixty- 
nine  hours  for  adults ;  working  young  persons  in 
the  night  was  prohibited,  and  young  children  were 
not  allowed  to  work  more  than  six  hours  a  day. 
And  yet  the  cotton  trade,  so  far  from  being 
thereby  injured,  has  enormously  increased,  and 
25,000,000  pounds  more  of  cotton  yarn  were 
exported  last  year  than  in  any  pre- 
Ix^xix  489  ^'io^s  year.  After  such  an  example, 
49i!_xc.  '  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  the  present 
770;  Ann.     bill  as  having  any  tendency  to  lessen 

?fFi^^T^'  the  market  for  our  cotton  manufac- 
114, 117.  ,  . 

tures.   ' 

Government  was  at  first  undecided  what  course 

to  follow  on  the  subject ;  but  at  length,  on  the 

second  reading.  Lord  John  Russell  gave  the  bill 

his  support,  although  the  Cabinet  were  divided 

upon  the  subject.     From  the  first,  however,  it 


was  vigorously  opposed  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  Sir 
James  Graham,  Mr.  Hume,  and  the 
wiiole  free-trade  and  cheapening  AnswerofSir 
party  in  both  Houses.  It  was  argued  r.  Peel,  Sir 
i)V  them:  "The  opponents  of  the  J- Graham, 
bill  are  the  tnie  friends  of  labor.  d"n '^^'"- ^°''' 
If  you  diminish  the  hours  of  labor, 
you  increase  the  cost  of  production.  This  addi- 
tional expense  must  either  increase  the  price  of 
the  article,  or  it  must  form  a  deduction  from  the 
profits  of  the  manufacturer  or  the  wages  of  the 
workmen,  or  be  divided  between  them.  This 
argument  has  never  yet  been  met,  and  if  foreign 
competition  is  as  formidable  as  is  supposed,  the 
effect  of  the  change  will  be  to  drive  us  from  the 
foreign  markets.  The  bill  will  affect  the  four 
staple  articles  of  manufacture — cotton,  woolen, 
linen,  and  silk.  These  four  articles  comprise 
£37,000,000  out  of  the  £51,000,000  of  our  ex- 
ports. The  price  of  food  is  now  higher  than  it 
has  been  for  several  years ;  and  at  such  a  time 
it  is  proposed,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  our  manufactures,  to  limit  the  running  of 
machincy  in  these  four  branches.  That  the 
cutting  otl"  of  two  hours'  work  in  a  day  will  aug- 
ment the  cost  of  production,  if  it  is  not  compen- 
sated by  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  labor,  is 
self-evident ;  and  is  this  a  time,  when  provisions 
are  so  high,  and  distress  every  where  staring  us 
in  the  face,  to  introduce  a  measure  which,  if  it 
does  not  drive  us  from  the  foreign  market,  will 
undoubtedly  have  that  effect  ? 

"What  are  the  three  securities  for  the  pres- 
ent prosperity  of  our  manufactures?  ^ 
They  are  our  capital,  our  machinery',  c„nJinupd 
our  labor.  Now  we  are  every  day 
exjjorting  our  machinery ;  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  inci'eased  investment  of  our  capital  in 
foreign  countries ;  the  increased  facilities  of  lo- 
comotion and  communication  enable  the  work- 
ing man  to  seek  emi-loyment  at  pleasure 
abroad.  It  Ls  iinder  such  circumstances  that  ifr 
is  now  proposed  to  restrict,  nominally,  the  la- 
bor of  women  and  children,  but  practically  that 
of  adult  men,  for  they  can  not  work  without 
them.  Labor  is  to  be  restricted  to  five  days  out 
of  six.  Such  a  change  appears  in  the  highest 
degree  dangei-ous.  If  it  passes  into  law,  you 
will  lower  the  wages,  and  abridge  the  comforts 
of  the'working  men,  at  the  very  time  when  you 
are  making  everj'  exertion  to  increase  their  in- 
tellectual cultivation.  If  you  do  tliis,  their  en- 
larged information  will  only  become  a  source  of 
danger  to  themselves  and  the  State.  We  should 
all  work  to  this  one  point,  whether  by  sanitary 
improvements  or  otherwise,  to  elevate  the  char- 
acter, brighten  the  prospects,  and  enlarge  the 
comforts  of  the  working  classes:  the  future  peace, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  country  are  in- 
dissolubly  wound  up  with  such  measures.  But 
how  are  we  to  do  this  if  we  curtail  their  wages? 
and  what  is  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  by 
a  sixth  in  a  week  but  an  income-tax  to  that  ex- 
tent laid  exclusively  upon  the  working  classes  ? 
Rather  let  us  allow  them  to  continue  as  they 
now  are,  and  by  honest  industry  lay  ,  p  i  t)  b 
the  foundation,  like  the  honorable  ^c.  T74, 
member  for  Salford  (Mr.  Brother-  814;  Ann. 
ton),  of  a  fortune  which  hundreds  ^''^•X^'^' 

hi   )>i  llo,  11  o. 

ave  acquired.    '  ' 

Plausible  as  these  arguments  were,  they  did 

not  prevail  with  either  House  of  Parliament. 
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The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a 

9j  majority  of  104  to  46:   the  Tecrs,  by 

Tlie  bill        53  to  11.     It  was  evident  from  tliese 

passes  both  fjijures  that  some  great  change  had 

Houses.        taken  place  from  former  years,  when 

the  bill  had  been  rejected  in  the  Commons,  first 

by  a  majority  of  138,  then  by  one  of  10.     Nor 

was  it  ditiicult  to  sec  what  tiiis  change  was.     In 

the  interim  the  Corn-Iiaws  had  been  repealed, 

and  the  county  members  were  now  determined 

to  retaliate   on    the   mill-owners.     The  whole 

Protectionists  in  both  Houses  voted  for  the  bill. 

Lord  Brougham,  who  strongly  opposed  it  in  the 

House  of  Peers,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  its  having 

a  tendency  to  attbrd  the  working  classes  leisure 

for   mental  improvement.      "After  ten  hours' 

work,"  said  he,  "a  man  is  too  tired  to  read; 

if  the  Saturday  is  taken  as  a  holiday,  it  will  be 

,  r>    ,  T^  ,    spent  in  the  public  house.     I  have 

1  Pari.  Deb.   ,'        ,     .        ^  '     i        ^     ^i 

xc.  88 »  been  trymg  to  educate  the  peasantry 

8)1;  Ann.  these  twenty-five  years,  and  the  com- 
Keg.  18-17,  peiiior  and  antuf/onist  by  which  I  have 
'  '  ■  alivays  been  defeated  is  Slefp.'^' 
Notwithstanding  this  sweeping  and  charac- 
92  teristic  denunciation  of  sleep  by  the 
Reflections  learned  lord,  there  can  now  be  no 
on  this  doubt  that  the  measure  was  a  wise 
raea.-uie.  ^^^  judicious  one,  and  that  the  phil- 
anthropic men  who  had  so  long  and  so  strenu- 
ously labored  for  its  support — Lord  Ashley,* 
Mr.  Fielden,  Mr.  Brotherton,  and  Mr.  Onstler 
— are  to  be  regarded  as  the  permanent  benefac- 
tors of  mankind.  Experience  has  now  demon- 
strated this  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner ;  it 
has  declared  in  favor  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  as 
clearly  as  it  has  against  instant  negro  emanci- 
pation. So  far  from  the  cotton  manufacture 
having  been  injured  by  this  abridgment  of  the 
hours  of  labor,  its  progress  since  the  cliangc  has 
been  unexampled  :  considerably  greater  than  it 
was  before  the  alteration  took  place. f  Nor  is 
it  difficult  to  see  how  this  effect  has  taken  place, 
and  how  so  great  a  boon  as  the  cutting  off  a 
sixth  from  the  hours  of  weekly  labor  has  been 
conferred  on  the  working  classes  without  any 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  the  national  pro- 
duction. The  steam-engine  has  done  the  whole. 
It  has  compensated,  and  more  than  compensa- 
ted, this  diminution  in  human  toil  by  the  in- 
creased power  of  machinery.  The  working 
classes  have  gained  two  hours  more  a  day  of  na- 
ture's best  friend — sleep,  and  the  national  in- 
dustry has  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree  in- 
jured. Since  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  was  passed, 
so  unanimously  petitioned  for  by  the  working 
classes,  the  agitation  on  this  subject  has  entire- 
ly ceased ;  a  clear  proof  that  the  remedy  intro- 
duced had  hit  the  proper  medium  between  over- 
exertion on  the  one  hand  and  over-relaxation 


*  Now  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

t      Bkitish  Cotton  Maxufactttres  espoeted 

Years.  Declared 

Value. 

IS  10 Je24, 06^100 

IS  11 23,4'9,0iirt 

1842 21,641,000 

1843  23,447,000 

1841 25,805,348 

1845 2fi,n  9,331 

1846 25,.'5!i9,826 

1S4T 23,333,2.5 

18,8 ■:?,(  81,000 


Years.  ''va'lue^'' 

1S4'1 £'"6,TVCb00 

.851 28,-57,4111 

1851 G0,()8S,S36 

1S.')2 211,877,0S7 

1853 32,712,D02 

1861 31,615,8.50 

1855 .=!4,8 11,706 

1856 G8,'281,760 


— PORTEE,  17S ;  and  Statistical  Abstract  of  United  Einn. 
dom.  No.  I  v.,  p.  21.  -^ 


on  tlie  other.  And  of  the  necessity  of  legisla- 
tive interference  on  the  subject  no  better  proof 
can  be  afforded  than  the  fact,  unhapjjily  too 
well  known  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  the 
subject,  that  the  young  women  and  children, 
wlKim  the  bill  was  ])rincipally  intended  to  protect,- 
were  not  in  reality  free  agents,  and  that  the  tyr- 
anny against  which  law  was  required  to  protect 
them  was  that  of  their  oivn  parents.  Incredible 
as  it  may  appear,  it  was  proved  in  evidence  be- 
fore the  parliamentary  committee  on  the  subject, 
that  at  the  age  of  six  years  a  child  tfan  be  prof- 
itably employed  in  factories  ;  and  instances  were 
not  wanting,  before  law  interposed  on  the  sub- 
ject, of  j)arents'  bread  having  been  earned  by  chil- 
dren only  three  years  o/age.* 

But  while  every  friend  of  humanity  must  re- 
joice at  this  great  step  having  been  r^c^ 
gained  in  behalf  of  the  working  Vast  differ- 
classes,  yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  ence  in  the 
that  it  removed  either  the  whole  or  i"f""t"li'y  of 
tne  most  serious  part  ot  the  evils  ing  t„ivns 
under  which  they  labor  in  great  and  the 
towns.  On  the  contrary,  though  it  country, 
has  doubtless  lessened  one  great  cause  of  suffer- 
ing in  them,  others  not  less  formidable  remain 
behind,  and  exercise  an  important  influence  on 
the  happiness  and  increase  of  the  human  species 
in  the  later  stages  of  every  opulent  and  com- 
mercial society.  The  delusion  so  stoutly  main- 
tained and  so  steadily  adhered  to  by  the  com- 
mercial party,  that  population  increases  faster 
in  great  towns  and  manufacturing  districts  than 
rural,  has  been  now  completely  demolished  by 
what  the  Times  calls  "the  unpitiable  logic  of 
the  Registrar-General."  There  is,  indeed,  in 
the  former  a  greater  number  of  marriages  in 
proportion  to  the  population  than  in  the  latter,  • 
and  those  marriages  are  more  prolific.  Nature, 
it  would  appear,  strives  to  maintain  her  ground 
amidst  the  numerous  difhculties  with  which  she 
is  there  surrounded ;  and  the  higher  rate  of 
wages  insures  a  constant  influx  of  young  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  for  the  most  part  in  the 
jirime  of  life,  into  those  great  hives  of  industry. 
Thus  there  is  generally  a  rapid  increase  of  num- 
bers for  a  considerable  period  in  such  localities. 
But  it  is  entirely  derived  from  extraneous 
sources.  Such  is  the  mortality  in  great  towns 
and  manufacturing  districts  that  no  amount  of 
general  prosperity,  or  early  mai-riages,  can  ena- 
ble them  unaided  to  maintain  their  own  num- 
bers. While  the  annual  proportion  of  deaths 
in  agricultural  districts  in  Scotland  is  from  100 
to  107  out  of  10,000  in  the  rural  counties,  in 
Lanarkshire,  which  is  at  once  mining  and  man- 
ufacturing, it  is  268.  The  proportion  of  deaths 
of  children  under  five  years  of  age,  in  the  agri- 
cultural counties,  is  29  per  cent,  of  the  whole ; 
the  average  of  eight  great  towns  is  49  per  cent., 
and  in  Glasgow  it  is  generally  as  high  as  57, 
sometimes  61.  The  general  mortality  of  133 
town  districts  in  Scotland,  in  1855,  was  261  in 
10,000,  or  1  in  38;  in  94  rural  districts  it  was 
1G9,  or  1  in  28.     From  a  very  curious  table, 


*  "It  has  been  ascertained  that  children  as  young  as 
three  years  of  age  labor  for  their  own  bread  and  the 
bread  of  their  parents.  AVhat  does  the  State  do  on  these 
occasions?  It  only  says  to  the  master,  You  shall  not 
employ  a  child  in  a  factory,  working,  as  Eome  are  doing 
now.  from  five  in  the  morninp:  till  seven  at  night,  till  it 
is  eight  years  of  age.'"— Mr.  Koeutjck,  on  21st  April,  1843, 
quoted  in  Pari.  Deb,,  xc.  771. 
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compiled  by  the  Registrar  of  England,  it  appears  j 
that  tiie  chances  of  life  are  invariably  in  invei'se 
proportion  to  the  density  of  the  inhabitants,  de- 
sjjite  all  the  superior  medical  advantages  of  such 
as  dwell  in  cities  and  crowded  localities.*  It  is 
to 'be  hoped  sanitary  improvements,  increased 
temperance,  and  comfort  in  living  and  other 
,  causes,  may  in  time  lessen  this  great 
Repm-t^'scot^-  disproportion.  But  there  seems  no 
land,  1855-  reason  to  suppose  it  will  ever  be  en- 
tirely removed ;  and  it  would  appear 
to  be  a  great  law  of  Nature,  intend- 
ed to  prevent  tJie  undue  aggregation 
of  mankind  in  ])articular  localities, 
and  insure  the  dispersion  and  gen- 
eral progress  of  the  species.' 
The  system  of  recruiting  for  the  army  under- 
went a  great  change  in  this  year,  in 
Introduction  consequence  of  a  measure  introduced 
of  a  system  by  Government,  and  which  received 
of  limited  t]jQ  sanction  of  both  Houses  of  Tar- 
Bervice.  liament.    Hitherto,  notwithstanding 

several  attempts  to  introduce  an  op])osite  sys- 
tem, recruiting  had  been  chiefly  for  life.  On 
22d  March,  Mr.  Fox  Maule  (now  Lord  Pan- 
mure),  the  Secretary  at  War,  introduced  a  bill, 
the  purport  of  which  was  to  limit  the  term  of 
enlistment  in  the  infantry  to  ten  years,  and  in 
the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  engineers,  to  twelve. 
After  the  expiration  of  these  respective  periods, 
the  man,  if  in  actual  service,  might  be  detained 
for  two  years  longer;  and  it  was  to  be  in  his 
option  to  enlist  again,  with  the  beneht  of  his 
former  service,  for  eleven  years  in  the  infantry. 


*  If  the  area  of  England  is  grouped  in  districts,  in  pro- 
portion to  tlie  density  of  the  inhabitants,  as  measured  by 
the  respective  proportion  of  tlie  inhabitants  to  tlie  square 
yards  of  the  districts  in  which  they  dwell,  the  following 
curious  and  startling  res'ilt  is  arrived  at: 


Persona 

to  n  Sq. 

Mile. 

Proximi- 
ty of  Per- 
Bon  to 
Person. 

Annum 
Deaths  to 
1000  living. 

Persons 
to  a  Sq. 
Mile. 

Ploximl- 
ty>of  Per- 
son to 
Person. 

-Iniuml 
Deaths  to 
1000  living. 

Yards. 

50 

252 

15 

324 

105 

22 

106 

1S4 

16 

4S5 

86 

23 

144 

153 

IT 

1216 

54 

24 

149 

155 

18 

12G2 

5:! 

25 

182 

140 

19 

2064 

42 

26 

202 

133 

20 

2784 

45 

27 

220 

i':8 

21 

4134 

28 

28  to  36 

-lUijiSitrur-GcneraV s  Report,  1853,  p.  .\vi.— Introduction. 
It  is  chiefly  the  immense  mortality  in  crowded  situa- 
tions of  cjiildren  under  five  years  of  age  which  occa- 
sions this  e.xtraordinary  difference.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  per  cent,  of  children  under  five  years  of  age,  in 
the  eight  principal  towns  of  Scotland  in  March,  1857,  was 
as  follows: 


or  twelve  in  the  cavalry  or  artillery.  After  ten 
years'  service,  the  soldier  might  enroll  himself 
for  a  deferred  pension,  in  which  case  he  would 
be  liable  to  serve  twelve  days  in  the  year,  and 
after  serving  twenty-two  years  in  that  cajjacity, 
he  would  become  entitled  to  a  pension  of  Gd.  a 
day  in  the  same  way  as  by  eleven  years  of  act- 
ive service.     The  pensioners  were  stated  by  him 

to  amount  to  thirteen  thousand,  and  ,  „  ,  ^  , 
„        ,,  1  .  ^.  '  Pari.  Deb. 

for  all  purposes,  when  great  exertions  j-ci.  2U, 

were  not  required,  were  as  fit  for  28o;  Ami. 
duty  as  when  they  fired  their  muskets  j'^'.K-  I'-^S, 
at  Waterloo.' 

The  bill  was  strongly  supported  in  both  Houses 
by  the  members  of  the  Government  95. 

and  several  officers  of  the  army,  Which  pass- 
particidarly  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  and  ^^  '"'^"  l^"'- 
Major  Layard,  as  tending  to  introduce  a  supe- 
rior body  of  men  into  the  service,  and  remove 
the  objection  that  a  man  who  enlisted  lost  his 
freedom,  and  became  a  serf  for  life.  It  was  as 
strenuously  opjiosed  by  Lord  Londonderry,  Sir 
Howard  Douglas,  and  several  other  experienced 
officers,  upon  the  ground  that  it  v;ould  banish 
the  old  soldiers  who  fonned  the  bone  and  muscle 
of  the  army,  and  lead  to  a  constant  influx  of 
new  and  inexperienced  soldiei's  into  (he  ranks. 
So  strongly  were  these  apprehensions  expressed, 
that  even  the  veteran  reformer.  Lord  Brougham, 
admitted  that  he  shared  them,  and  contemplated 
with  dismay  the  thoughts  of  *'  touching  so  noble 
and  perfect  a  machine  as  the  British  army." 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  cast  the  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  the  measure,  by  the  observation, 
which  experience  has  abundantly  proved  to  be 
well  founded,  that  after  a  man  has  been  ten 
years  in  the  army,  he  has  become  so  habituated 
to  militaiy  life  that  he  is  incapable  of  taking  to 
any  other ;  and  thus,  that  nearly  all  the  soldiers 
who  were  worth  keeping  would  enlist  anew,  for 
the  entire  term  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-four 
years,  after  their  first  term  had  expired.*  In 
agreeing,  however,  to  the  bill  on  this  ground, 
he  concurred  in  the  strongest  manner  in  the 
statement  as  to  the  infinite  superiority  of  old 
soldiers  over  young  ones,  especially  in  the  com- 
mencement of  real  warfare  ;  and  his  words  are 
alike  important  as  containing  the  true  „p  ,  _  , 
wisdom  on  the  subject,  and  as  pro-  xcii.  1020," 
phetic  of  the  mournful  disasters  which  IO29 ;  Ann. 
their  oblivion  was  so  soon  to  bring  J&'"-|lfq''^' 
upon  the  British  nation. 'f  "  ' 


Place. 

Population  in 

1S57. 

Estimated. 

Deaths. 

Proportion 
per  Cent,  un- 
der 5  Years. 

Perth 

27,619 
35,80T 
37,724 
48,269 
78,933 
90,731 
177,260 
374,505 

C4 
G9 
110 
116 
163 
188 
348 
1,120 

39 
45 
36 
47 
31 
40 
29 
56 

Leith 

Greenock 

Aberdeen 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

— Scottish  Registrar's  Rejyort^  March,  1857. 

The  deaths  in  England,  in  18.53,  were  421,097,  which  is 
at  the  rate  of  22  83  to  100  living.     The  proportion  per 
cent,  of  the  deaths  under  five  years  of  age  to  100  living 
•was,  in  1853,  as  follows : 
Ages. 

2 T-n46 

5 7-847 

Under  five  years,  15.r.)3  for  100  living. 
— Registrar-General' s  Report,  1853,  xii. — Introduction. 


*  This  was  abundantly  proved  by  a  fact  mentioned  by 
Earl  Grey,  in  his  very  able  speech  introducing  the  bill 
into  the  House  of  Peers  :  "  In  1829  Lord  Hardiiige  intro- 
duced the  plan.of  allowing  men  a  free  discharge  after  six- 
teen years  of  service,  a  period  reduced  to  twelve  years  by 
Mr.  Sydney  Herbert  in  1845;  and  from  a  memorandum 
in  Lord  Grey's  hands,  I  find  that  the  number  of  soldiers 
who,  between  1830  and  1S44,  under  the  reduced  service, 
were  discharged  without  any  gratuity,  mnoxinted  to  fifty- 
three  annually  in  the  whole  Eriiish  army,  being  less  than 
one  man  for  every  two  regiments."  —  Pari.  Deb.,  xci. 
1304.  Lord  Grey,  on  this  occasion,  mentioned  a  most 
gratifying  fact  in  regard  to  the  great  diminution  of  cor- 
poral punishments  in  the  army,  in  consequence  of  the 
wise  and  himiane  changes  introduced  in  recent  times— 
"that  while  in  1818,  out  of  28,900  men  in  foreign  sta- 
tions, 80  men  out  of  every  1000  underwent  corporal  pun- 
ishment, last  year,  in  the  same  stations,  the  proportion 
was  only  4  in  1000."— Pari.  Deb.,  xci.  1,';24. 

t  "  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  we  should  do  no- 
thing to  deprive  the  country  of  the  services  of  the  old 
soldiers;  but  having  maturely  coiipidci-ed  this  bill,  I  think 
it  will  not  tend  to  any  diminution  of  the  old  soldiers. 
Old  soldier.'^,  my  lords,  are,  in  my  opinion,  abyolutely 
necessary  to  the  very  existence  0/  an  array.     AltliougU 
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Less  momentous  in  its  immediate  results,  but 
9(3  not  less  so  in  its  ultimate  consequences, 

Public  ed-  the  important  subject  of  rcBLio  Edu- 
ucation.  CATION  formed  the  subject  of  very  in- 
teresting debates  in  this  session  of  Parliament. 
These  took  place  iu  consequence  of  the  promul- 
gation of  certain  minutes  of  the  educational 
committee  of  the  Privy  Ct)uncil,  on  which  Min- 
isters proposed  to  issue  grants  of  ])ublic  money 
for  the  purposes  si)ecitied.  These  were  deemed 
unduly  favorable  to  the  Established  Church  by 
the  Dissenters,  and  their  opposition  led  to  ani- 
mated debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
In  introducing  the  subject  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment, Loril  Lansdowne  lamented  that  the 
sectarian  jealousies  between  the  two  great  bod- 
ies of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  rendered  it 
impossible  to  bring  forward  a  plan  for  universal 
education  ;  but  he  gave  very  gratifying  informa- 
tion as  to  what,  under  the  limited  system,  which 
alone  was  practicable,  had  actually  been  done 
since  the  Government  system  had  been  intro- 
duced in  1833.  From  that  time  to  1846  Parlia- 
ment had  granted  £490,000  for  the  purposes  of 
education ;  the  school-houses  for  which  grants 
had  been  made  would,  when  completed,  accom- 
modate 550,000  scholars,  besides  150,000  more 
in  8500  schools  which  had  invited  inspection, 
without  having  obtained  grants  of  public  money. 
The  chief  object  of  the  projjosed  grants  was  to 
extend  this  system  of  inspection,  which,  so  far 
as  it  went,  had  worked  well,  and  to  grant  to  all 
the  teachers  power  to  select  a  certain  number  out 
of  the  most  promising  of  their  pupils,  who  were 

thi5  country  lias  been  under  the  protection  of  peace  for 
thirty  years  and  more,  I  liave  had  under  my  considera- 
tion during  that  time  military  operations  of  great  extent 
and  importance,  not  only  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  in 
North  and  South  America,  in  South  Africa,  and  all  over 
Asia,  nearly  at  the  same  time ;  and  if  you  had  not  had 
the  highest  discipline  and  best  troops  in  the  world,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  you  to  have  carried  on 
these  operations.  Look  at  China.  In  that  case  it  was 
necessary  to  transport  troops  from  Australia,  and  land 
them  in  China,  where  they  were  called  on  to  act  on  rivers, 
in  creeks,  and  upon  islands,  in  concert  with  the  ships  of 
her  Majesty.  They  succeeded  in  effecting  all  that  was  ex- 
pected of  them.  How  was  that  done?  It  was  done  by  the 
discipline  of  your  troops — the  discipline  maintained  by 
the  old  soldiers.  They  were  the  men  who  led  tlie  young 
ones,  and,  acting  together,  they  were  able  to  achieve  any 
conquest.  Again,  one  nightduring  the  operationsagainst 
the  Sikhs,  a  regiment  was  lying  on  their  arms,  nnd  Lord 
Hardinge  was  on  tlie  ground  at  tlieir  head.  The  enemy 
opened  tire  upon  them,  and  annoyed  them  very  much,  in 
consequence  of  wliich  my  noble  friend  ordered  the  men 
to  rise  and  advance  upon  the  guns.  They  did  so,  and 
the  guns  were  captured.  This  was  at  night,  remember. 
I  ask,  could  such  a  feat  have  been  performed  under  such 
circumstances  by  any  but  old  soldiers?  It  would  have 
been  impossible.  Bear  in  mind  tlie  conduct  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  with  respect  to  old  soldiers;  remember 
the  manner  in  which  he  employed  them.  Recollect,  too, 
how  they  are  prized  by  every  power  all  over  the  world  ; 
and  then  I  will  once  more  entreat  your  lordships  never 
to  consent  to  any  measure  which  would  deprive  her  Maj- 
esty's service  of  old  and  experienced  men,  and  tMispave 
the  way  for  dinasters  ivhic.h  would  assuredly  follow  when 
the  army  should  come  to  be  employed  in  w:ir. 

"  I  should  be  rejoiced  if  the  measure  at  present  under 
consideration  should  induce  a  superior  class  of  men  to 
enter  the  army ;  but  I  confess  I  very  much  doubt  it.  But 
putting  that  out  of  the  question,  1  believe  that,  looking 
at  all  tlie  circumstances  of  the  case,  looking  at  the  ad- 
vantages held  out  to  the  soldier  in  the  reward  for  good 
conduct,  after  five,  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years'  servici% 
the  army  will  suffer  no  injury  from  the  measure,  and 
that  the  soldiers  will  re-enlist  after  the  ten  years.  There- 
fore it  is  that  I  recommend  your  lordships  lo  tiy  the 
measure  of  limited  enlistment.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
this  measure  will  make  no  difterenee  in  tie  number  of 
old  soldiers  in  the  army." — Pari.  Deb,,  xci.  133S. 


to  be  trained  up,  imder  the  name  of  apjirentices, 
to  the  duties  and  practice  of  education,  so  as  to  lit 
them  to  become  in  their  turn  teachers  of  others. 
For  each  of  these  apprentices  or  normal  pupils  a 
certain  annual  allowance  was  to  be  jirovided,  and 
for  such  as  could  not  lind  situations  in  the  Gov- 
ernment schools  employment  was  to  be  given  in 
the  revenue  departments.  Pensions  also,  after  fif- 
teen years  of  public  service,  were  provided  to  well- 
conducted  school-masters  and  school-mistresses. 
Lord  Brougham  warmly  ajjprovcd  of  the  proposed 
measure,  regretting  at  the  same  time  that  "no 
general  and  comprehensive  plan  was  jp  ,  ^  , 
practicable,  because  society  was  divid-  xc.'l32T— 
ed  into  two  great  classes,  Churchmen  xci.  940— 
and  Dissenters,  who  loved  education  '^,-5-''''''  ^''^' 
much,  but  controversy  more.'"* 

Although  the  ministry  of  Sir  R.  Peel  had 
been  overthrown  by  a  cond^ination  of  j,^ 
Whigs  and  Protectionists  on  the  ques-  xe^  coer- 
tion  of  the  Coercion  and  Arms  Bill  cionBillfor 
for  Ireland,  yet  experience  was  not  li"e'a"<J- 
long  of  proving  that  the  measure,  then  so  un- 
ceremoniously rejected,  was  in  itself  necessary 
and  expedient,  and  that  without  some  similar 
enactment  Government  had  become  impractica- 
ble in  the  sister  island.  So  threatening  did  af- 
fairs become  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  in  the  end 
of  184(3  and  first  months  of  1847,  that  Ministers 
were  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  introduc- 
ing a  measure  for  the  repression  of  crime,  which 
was  in  effect  almost  the  same  as  that  which  had 
been  so  recently  thrown  out  in  the  Lower  House ; 
and  the  facts  which  Sir  George  Grey  adduced  to 
justify  the  measure  were  such  as  amply  proved 
its  necessity.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  increase 
of  crime,  which  was  so  alarming,  had  taken 
place  only  in  a  few  counties ;  over  the  country 
generally  there  not  only  was  no  increase  of  of- 
fenses, but  a  marked  diminution,  notwithstand- 
ing the  universal  distress  which  prevailed.  Sir 
George  Grey  mentioned  that  the  number  of  seri- 
ous offenses  during  the  whole  of  1846  had  been 
2885;  whereas,  up  to  the  end  of  October,  1847, 
they  did  not  exceed  1035.  But  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  particularly  Clare,  Limer- 
ick, and  Tipperary,  there  existed  a  secret  con- 
spiracy, which  had  spread  such  intense  dismay 
over  the  country  that  it  became  the  absolute 
duty  of  Government,  at  all  hazards,  to  put  it 
down.  The  present,  therefore,  is  no  general 
indictment  against  a  whole  people ;  it  is  a  meas- 
ure empoM'ering  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  pro- 
claim certain  baronies  and  counties,  and  the 
effect  of  that  proclamation  was,  that  the  carry- 
ing of  arms  between  sunrise  and  sunset  became 
illegal,  and  arms  could  onlj'  be  kept  legally  in 
possession  upon  a  license  from  Government; 

*  In  the  debate  on  this  subject  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Macaulay  observed  on  10th  April:  "In  Hert- 
ford House  of  Correction,  out  of  700  prisoners,  about  one 
half  are  unable  to  read,  and  only  eight  could  re.ad  and 
write  well.  In  Maidstone  Prison,  out  of  SOOO  prisoners, 
1300  were  unable  to  re.ad,  and  only  50  could  read  well. 
In  Cold-Bath-Fields  Prison,  out  of  8000,  not  one  could 
read  and  write  well.  From  the  registers  of  marriages,  wo 
find  that  out  of  130,000  couples  married  in  the  year  18-14, 
40,000  bridegrooms  and  60,000  brides  could  only  sign  by 
a  mark.  What  does  this  imply?  The  most  grievous 
want  of  education  for  many  of  the  remainder,  who  have 
been  unable  to  sign  their  names.  How  many  of  the  day- 
schools  .ire  nothing  but  a  dirty  room,  with  a  heap  of  fuel 
on  one  side  and  a  brood  of  chickens  on  tlie  other,  and  the 
only  instruments  of  education  are  a  dog-eared  RjieUing- 
book  and  a  broken  i\a.teT'—Parl.  Deb.,  xci.  1016. 
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and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  was  authorized  to  send 
down  an  additional  police  force  from  the  reserve 
at  Dublin,  at  the  expense,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  the  public  treasury,  but  ultimately  of  the  dis- 
turbed districts.*  (Sir  R.  Feel's  triumph  was 
now  complete,  and  he  put  the  finishing-stroke 
to  his  victory  by  himself  voting,  with  all  his 
followers,  for  the  very  bill  which  had  been 
made  the  instrument  of  his  own  overthrow. 
So  evident  had  the  necessity  of  the 
xcv.Wo  273  c^s'^  become,  that  it  passed  the  Com- 
S)22;  Aim.  '  mons  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
liPR.  1S47,      being  29G  to  19,  or  277,  and  in  the 

'  ■    ■         Lords  unanimously. 

Parliament  was  pi'orogued  by  the  Queen  in 
g  person  on  the  23d  July,  and   next 

Proro<'ation  ^^J  dissolved  by  royal  proclamation, 
and  dSsolu-  The  elections  were  languidly  con- 
tion  of  I'ar-  ducted,  and  excited  very  little  atten- 
hament.  ^^^^^  There  was  neither  any  great 
social  or  national  question  at  stake,  nor  any 
keen  contest  of  parties  to  awaken  the  dormant 
energies  of  their  adherents  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  was  universally  understood  that  the 
Conservatives  were,  for  the  time  at  least,  utter- 
ly disjointed  and  broken  up,  and  that  any  at- 
tempt to  reconstruct  the  great  body  which  Sir 
R.  Peel  had  headed  was  out  of  the  question. 
The  Liberals  were  evidently  destined  for  a  long 
time,  perhaps  forever,  to  retain  the  reins  of 
power;  and  though  the  old  Whig  party  was 
nearly  as  much  displaced  from  the  lead  as  the 
Tories  were,  that  did  not  shake  the  majority  of 
English  borough  Liber.als,  Scotch  Radicals,  and 
Irish  Catholics,  in  whom,  by  the  Reform  Bill, 
the  government  of  the  empire  was  now  vested. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  course  of  current  events 
had  turned  men's  minds  to  very  different  ob- 
jects. The  famine  in  Ireland  had  frozen  every 
heart  with  horror;  the  monetary  crisis  in  Great 
Britain  threatened  every  one  engaged  in  trade 
with  ruin ;  and  men,  in  the  utmost  state  of 
alarm  for  their  private  affairs,  had  neither 
money,  nor  leisure,  nor  care  to  bestow  on  polit- 
ical disputes.  From  these  causes  the  elections 
excited  very  little  attention ;  the  old  members 
were  in  general  returned  without  a  contest,  and 
the  only  difference  in  the  result  was  an  addition 
2Ann.  Rpg.  to  the  Liberal  ranks,  slight  indeed, 
1847,  187,     but  sufficient  to  secure  them  a  work- 
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mg  majority. 


It  was  no  wonder  that  the  attention  of  the 
cjQ  country  was  fixed  on  other  objects 

Commercial  than  the  hustings,  for  the  ai)pear- 
cmbarrass-  ances  in  the  commercial  world  had 
ments.  ^^^^  become  threatening  in  the  ex- 

treme. The  panic,  which  had  been  so  sevei'e 
in  April,  had  indeed  passed  away,  chiefly  from 
the  announcement  received  in  the  beginning  of 
May  that  the  Empei'or   of  Russia  was 

'^^  ■  about  to  invest  a  portion  of  his  accumu- 
lated treasure,  amounting  to  30,000,000  silver 
roubles  (£4,750,000),  in  the  public  funds  of 
France  and  England.     This  was  the  first  time 

*  The  increase  of  violent  crime,  chiefly  in  Clare,  Lim- 
erick, and  Tipperary,  in  the  first  six  months  of  1846  and 
1847,  were  i-eBpectively : 

1946.  1847. 

Homicides 68  06 

Firing  at  the  person 55  126 

Robberies  of  arms 207  530 

Firing  into  dwellings  , tl  116 

—Pari.  Deb.,  xcv.  276. 


that  the  gold  mines  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
now  producing  £3,000,000  annually,  had  been 
brought  on  a  large  scale  to  bear  on  the  money 
market  of  Western  Europe,  and  the  eff'ect  was 
very  considerable,  chieily  by  diminishing  the 
terror  of  an  increased  demand  for  gold  to  pay 
for  the  immense  importations  of  food  which  were 
still  going  on.  The  season  also  was  favorable, 
and  hopes  were  entertained,  which  were  happily 
more  than  realized,  of  an  abundant  harvest  in 
autumn.  From  this  cause,  joined  to  the  great 
amount  of  the  imported  grain,  the  prices  of  food 
fell  considerably  in  the  end  of  May  and  begin- 
ning of  June ;  but  the  pressure  for  money,  ow- 
ing to  the  combined  effect  of  the  immense  im- 
portations and  heavy  railway  calls,  was  such 
that  no  reduction  of  the  current  rate  of  inter- 
est took  place,  which  still  remained  at  5  per 
cent.*  The  sums  lent  abroad  in  that 
year  were  £33,000,000,  and  the  ex-  312 °3u'  ^^' 
penditure  on  railways  £47,000,000.' 

These  causes  necessarily  renewed  the  pressure, 
and  it  became  very  severe  in  August,  ^„q 
when  the  rate  of  discount  at  the  Bank  increased 
rose  to  5^,  while  the  Bank  reserve  sunk  monetary 
to  £4, 704,000against£14,000,000  lia-  P^^f  ^"J® '" 
bilities;  and  consols,  which  had  stood  "S  ^  • 
at  4)3  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  fell  rapidly 
to  85.  These  were  sufficiently  strong  premon- 
itory symptoms,  but  the  Government  did  not 
take  the  alarm,  and  persisted  in  the  belief  that, 
under  the  admirably  constructed  self-balancing 
system  of  1844,  the  currency  would  right  itself 
without  any  serious  detriment  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  community.  This  idea  was  in- 
creased by  the  fineness  of  the  season  and  abund- 
ance of  the  harvest,  which  was  so  remarkable 
that  on  the  suggestion  of  Government  a  general 
thanksgiving  was  returned  to  Almighty  God  for 
the  blessing.  But  though  this  lessened  a  dan- 
ger of  one  kind,  it  induced  another  hardly  less 
serious,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  bring- 
ing on  the  catastrojihe  which  was  approaching. 
The  fineness  of  the  weather  and  harvest,  coupled 
with  the  enormous  amount  of  the  importation, 
which  in  the  harvest  year  from  September,  1846, 
to  September,  1847,  had  risen  to  the  unprece- 
dented amount  of  11,800,000  quarters,  of  which 
5,000,000  were  wheat,  occasioned  a  prodigious 
fall  in  the  price  of  grain  of  every  descri]ition. 
Wheat,  which  in  June,  1847,  had  been  at  92s. 
lOf/.,  sunk  in  August  to  66s.,  and  in  September 
was  as  low  as  52s.,  at  which  comparatively  low 
figure  it  stood  during  the  remaining  months  of 
the  year.*  This  immense  and  rapid  fall,  com- 
ing suddenly  upon  so  large  a  portion  of  the  mer- 
cantile capital  of  the  country  as  was  engaged 
in  the  grain  trade,  was  attended  with  the  most 
calamitous  results.  One  after  another  the  great- 
est houses  in  the  corn  trade  came  down,  and 


Capital  attthorized  to  be  raised  and  expended 
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.,8,000,000      -^  22,800,000 


Second  half  year 
(  First  half  year 
\  Second  half  year 

Total £221,000,000        £110,085,000 

— ToOKK,  iv.  314;  and  v  311. 

t  In  May  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  102k.  ;  in 
Seiitember  it  was  48.'*. — Chanoellob  of  Esoiir.QTTEE'B 
Statement,  Nov.  29,  1847.— Pari.  Deb..,  xcv.  386. 
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with  them  a  whole  host  of  the  lesser  firms  en- 
gaged iu  the  same  traffic,  or  involved  witli  them 
in  business.  The  eft'ect  of  these  faihires,  of 
course,  was  to  augment  in  a  most  serious  degree 
both  the  demand  for  money  and  the  general 
alarm.  Every  thing  tended  to  the  same  point, 
and  that  was  an  augmented  pressure  on  the 
Bank  for  advanecs  which  the  Bank  Charter  Act 
left  them  absolutely  without  the  means  of  meet- 
ing. Free  trade  had  landed  the  country  in  a 
balance  of  imports  over  exports,  requiring  for 
the  most  part  to  be  paid  in  gold,  wliich  had 
come  now  to  exceed  £40,000,000  a  year;  the 
Irish  famine  had  sent  half  as  much  out  of 
the  country  to  buy  food ;  railway  undertakings 
required  an  expenditure  at  home  of  above 
£40,000,000  a  year,  and  the  great  houses  which 
had  so  largely  imported  grain  were  assailed  by 
a  fall  in  the  article  to  little  more  than  half  of  its 
prices  three  months  before.  Never  was  there  a 
time  in  European  history  when,  from  the  com- 
bination of  so  many  concurring  causes,  large 
Bank  advances  to  support  credit  and  carry  on 
undertakings  were  so  loudly  called  for,  and  the 
Bank  had  ample  means  to  meet  them,  for  they 
had  still  £9,000,000  in  their  coffers.  But  here 
the  Bank  Charter  stepped  in  and  locked  up 
£8,000,000  sterling,  amidst  the  universal  press- 
ure, in  the  issue  department.  Reduced  to 
£1,000,000  in  the  banking  department,  the  di- 
rectors were  compelled  to  be  extremely  cautious, 
and  accordingly  on  1st  October  they  intimated 
,  Tooke  iv  ^^^^^  "  ^^  would  be  charged  on  all  bills 
314,315;  falling  due  before  the  ISth  October, 
Economist,  and  that  they  declined  to  make  any  ad- 
001.9,1847.  j,g„pg  (,„  5^(,(.^.  (,,.  Exchequer  hills:''^ 
This  announcement  produced,  as  might  have 
■lOj  been  expected,  a  fearful  imjjression 

Commercial  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Consols 
bankrupt-  rapidly  fell  from  85  to  83i  ;  Excheq- 
cius.  ^jpj.  i^jijg  ^ym.Q  jj(.  2,~s.  discount ;   and 

such  was  the  pressure  for  money  that  interest  at 
the  rate  of  50  per  cent,  was  given  for  the  use  of 
it  for  only  nine  days.  The  failure  of  mercan- 
tile firms  of  the  oldest  standing  and  the  highest 
respectability,  beginning  with  that  of  Gower, 
Nephews,  and  Co.,  soon  became  very  frequent, 
and  much  exceeded  in  amount  any  thing  re- 
corded in  British  history,  the  severe  monetary 
crisis  of  1825  itself  not  excepted.  It  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  crash  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
grain  trade,  in  which  it  had  begun,  but  extend- 
ed to  other  branches  of  business  and  banking 
firms.  On  13th  October,  the  Abingdon  old 
bank  came  down  ;  this  was  followed  on  the  18th 
by  the  stoppage  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool, 
■which  was  the  more  alarming  as  its  paid-up 
capital  was  known  to  be  £800,000,  and  it  stood 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  banking  institu- 
tions of  the  kingdom.  Consols  in  consequence 
fell  to  111 ;  a  fall  of  15  per  cent,  from  what 
they  had  been  three  months  before,  and  the  low- 
est point  they  reached  during  the  crisis.  Im- 
portant bank  failures  ensued  in  Liverpool,  Man- 
2  Tooke,  iv.  Chester,  Lancashire,  and  Newcastle. 
tle'-^Ec'lf^'  ?"  ^^^-  l'^*'-™s"tioned  town  the  bank- 
mist,  Oc°.''23,  "^S  discredit  was  exceedingly  severe, 
184t';  Chan-  and  the  most  important  bank  in  the 
cellorofEx-  district  had  a  very  narrow  escape 
Statement.  S"""^  ""  suspension  of  payment.  =  The 
Nov.  SO,  Bank  ot  England  reserve  sunk  be- 
184T.  tween  16th  and  30th  October  from 


£3,070,000  to  £1,000,000  against  £13,900,000 
liabilities,  and  the  bullion  in  both  dejjartments 
was  only  £8,300,000  on  23d  October,  while 
the  notes  in  circulation  still  amounted  to 
£21,200,000.  In  a  word,  the  two  weeks  end- 
ing 23d  October  were  an  uninterrupted  ])rogres- 
sion  of  disaster,  discredit,  and  dismay ;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  week  everything  portended  not 
merely  a  crisis,  but  a  total  suspension  oj  all  busi- 
ness and  oJ' all  payments. 

Still  Government,  supported  by  Sir  R.  Peel, 
stood  firm.  The  most  earnest  rep-  ^j^„ 
resentations  were  made  to  them  as  suspension 
to  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  of  tlie  Uank 
imminent  ruin  which  threatened  the  charter  Act. 
whole  of  its  commerce  if  the  Bank  ''  ' 
Charter  Act  were  not  suspended,  without  effect. 
A  most  respectable  deputation  from  Liverpool, 
representing  the  trading  interests  of  that  great 
emporium,  was  coolly  dismissed  with  an  an- 
swer that  the  Bank  Act  must  at  all  hazards  be 
maintained.  A  highly  important  communica- 
tion from  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  ^^  .  ^g 
as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, portraying  the  tremendous  risk  to  which, 
from  the  suspension  of  credit  and  the  want  of 
money,  the  coal  districts  in  that  county  were 
exposed,  met  with  no  better  success.  Even  an 
earnest  request  for  assistance  from  the  Scotch 
banks,  hitherto  deemed  so  flourishing,  failed  in 
shaking  their  steady  resolve  to  maintain  at  all 
hazards  the  convertibility  of  a  Bank  of  England 
note.  But  at  length  they  were  assailed  in  a 
quarter  where  they  had  no  defense,  and  tlie 
country  in  consequence  was  saved.  On  Friday, 
22d  October,  the  London  bankers  had  a  ^.^ 

meeting,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that,  if 
Government  would  not  sanction  a  deviation 
from  the  Act  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  tiicy 
would  withdraw  their  whole  balances  from  ir. 
This  was  decisive.  The  bankers'  balances  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bunk  of  England  were 
£1,774,472,  and  the  reserve  in  the  Bank  to 
meet  this  amount  was  only  £1,600,025.*  In 
these  circumstances,  submission  was  a  matter 
of  necessity.  The  bankers'  resolution  was  com- 
municated to  Government  on  Saturday  ^..  o- 
23d,  and  early  on  Monday  25th  the  cel- 
ebrated letter  signed  by  Lord  John  Russell  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  sent  to 
the  Bank,  authorizing  a  deviation  from  the 
Act.f     That  which  neither  a  representation  of 


*  "  Question  2S81. — Supposing  the  Lonrlon  bankers 
had  been,  from  the  pressure  upon  tliem,  obliged  to  witli- 
draiv  a  large  amount  of  the  balance  wliicli,  I  believe, 
equaled  pretty  nearly  the  amount  of  your  reserve  on 
the  2'2d  October,  what  would  liave  been  the  effect  ?  O-i 
the  2'2d  October,  the  reserve  in  London  was  £1,600,02.5, 
and  in  the  country  £716,i41,  making  together  £2,376,472. 
The  baiikers'  balances  were  £1,774.472.  Supposing  their 
balances  had  been  withdrawn  from  us  in  the  course  of 
business,  we  should  have  had  an  opportunity  of  going 
into  the  market,  and,  by  sellinfi  seczirities,  we  .should  ha^  e 
strengthened  ourselves  by  taking  notes  out  of  the  mark- 
et, and  then  met  the  bankers'  demand." — Mr.  Morkib's 
(the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England)  Examination; 
First  Report  on  Commercial  D^tress,  1S4S,  p.  221. 

t  "Her  Majesty's  Government  have  seen,  with  the 
deepest  regret,  the  pressure  wliicli  has  existed  for  some 
weeks  upon  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  and 
tliat  this  pressure  has  been  aggravated  by  a  want  of  that 
confidence  which  is  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  ordina- 
ry dealings  of  trade.  They  have  been  in  hopes  that  tlio 
check  given  to  transactions  of  a  speculative  characdr, 
the  transfer  of  capital  from  other  countries,  the  inlliix 
of  bullion,  and  the  feeling  which  a  knowledge  of  the^e 
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the  impending  vuin  of  Liverpool  and  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  Lancashire,  nor  the  pros- 
pect of  a  hundred  thousand  colliers  being 
thrown  out  of  bread  in  the  mining  districts, 
could  effect,  was  at  once  brought  about  by  the 
dread  of  the  Bank  being  "checked  out,"  in 
mercantile  phrase,  bv  the  drafts  of 
If  F.«he""  *^°  London  bankers. '  The  Bank  was 
uer'K  st^te-  authorized  to  issue  notes  beyond  the 
ment;  Pari,  limit  prescribed  by  the  Act,  and  in 

Viyt^'^'q'       t^°  mean  time  the  rate  of  interest 
397,  398.  ^^.^g  ^^^^^  ^^  g  p^j.  p^j^ji 

Thus  did  the  famous  Bank  Charter  Act, 
103  after  having  been  three  years  in  un- 
Rcflcctions  restrained  operation,  break  down 
<!!  iiiis  from  the  effect  of  its  own  provisions, 
ci.iuige.  j^^jj.  j^Q^  jij-i^jj  jj  ]jj^(j  brought  the  coun- 
try to  the  very  verge  of  ruin  !  In  the  first  two 
years  of  that  "period  it  had  inflamed  to  a  most 
perilous  degree  the  prevailing  passion  for  spec- 
ulation, and  set  on  foot  undertakings  of  the 
most  gigantic  kind,  which  required  all  the  dis- 
posable capital  of  the  country  to  carry  forward 
and  complete.  During  the  last  year  it  acted 
not  less  powerfully  in  contracting  tlio  circula- 
tion and  suspending  credit,  at  the  very  time 

circumstances  might  have  been  expected  to  profluce, 
would  liave  removed  the  prevailing  distrust.  Tlieir 
hopes  have,  howevef,  been  disappointed,  and  her  Jlajes- 
ty's  Government  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  they  ought  to  attempt,  by  some 
extraordinaiy  and  temporary  measure,  to  restore  confi- 
dence to  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  community. 
"For  this  purpose,  they  recommend  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  present  emergency,  to 
enlarge  the  amount  of  their  dis:ount,  and  advance  tqwn 
a}ri)roved  security;  hut  that,  in  order  to  restrain  this 
operation  within'reasonable  limits,  a  high  rate  of  inter- 
est should  be  charged.  In  present  circumstances,  tlicy 
would  suggest  that  the  rate  of  interest  should  not  be  les.i 
than  S  per  cent.  If  this  course  of  dealing  should  lead 
to  anv  infringement  of  the  existing  law,  her  Majesty's 
Government  will  be  prepared  to  propose  to  Parliament, 
on  its  meeting,  a  bill  of  indemnity.  They  will  rely  upon 
the  discretion  of  the  Directors  to  reduce,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, the  amount  of  their  notes,  if  any  extraordinary  is- 
sues should  take  place  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
law.  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  not  insensible  to 
the  evil  of  any  departure  from  the  law  Avhich  has  placed 
the  currency  of  the  country  upon  a  sound  basis;  but 
they  feel  confident  that  in  the  present  circumstances  the 
measure  which  they  have  proposed  may  be  safely  adopt- 
ed; and  that  at  tlie  same  time  the  main  provisions  of 
that  law,  and  the  vital  principle  of  maintaining  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  Bank  of  England  note,  may  be  firmly 
maintained.''— We  are,  etc.,  JouN  Kussell,  Cuarles 
AVooD.— TooKB,  iv.  449,  450. 


when  both  were  most  imperatively  required  to 
carry  forward  the  undertakings  which  itxelf  had 
set  on  foot,  and  meet  the  effects,  in  the  drain  of 
gold,  of  the  combined  operation  of  the  system 
of  free  trade  recently  introduced,  and  the  Irish 
famine  then  in  its  full  intensity.  At  this  crit- 
ical juncture,  -when,  beyond  any  other  recorded 
in  British  history,  liberal  paper  advances  were 
most  called  for  to  sustain  the  credit  and  curren- 
cy of  the  country,  now  strained  to  the  utter- 
most by  so  many  concurring  causes,  the  bank- 
notes in  circulation  in  the  two  islands  were,  by 
the  operation  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  con- 
tracted TO  THE  EXTENT  OF  EIGHT  SIII.HONS  be- 

low  what  they  had  been  less  than  two  years  be- 
fore. It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  a  more 
ruinous  and  suicidal  act  never  was  perpetrated 
by  any  government  on  any  country,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  it  produced  the  most  disastrous  ef- 
fects. And  at  last  Sir  R..  Peel  and  the  Minis- 
ters were  compelled,  by  sheer  necessity,  to  re- 
peal their  own  Act,  and  do  that  which  had  been 
the  one  thing  needful  from  the  beginning,  viz., 
authorize  the  Bank  Directors  to  "enlarge  the 
amount  of  their  discoimts  and  advances  upon 
approved  security,"  beyond  the  amount  author- 
ized by  law.* 

Never  was  a  step  taken  by  Government  at- 
tended with  such  immediate  and  104 
beneficial  effects  as  this  was.  It  Great  and  im- 
never  required  to  be  acted  upon:  mediate  effect 
the  knowledge  that  it  had  been  o^  ""^  letter, 
granted  wa^  of  itself  sufficient  to  dispel  the 
panic.  The  statement  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  said  had  been  constantly  made 
to  him  for  a  few  days  before,  "  Let  us  have  notes ; 
charge  10  or  12  per  cent,  upon  them;  we  do 
not  cars  what  the  rate  of  interest  is  ;  we  do  not 
mean  to  take  the  notes  because  m'C  shall  not  want 
them,  only  tell  vs  that  ive  can  get  them,  and  that 
icill  at  otice  restore  confidence."^  In  p  ,  p,  , 
Mr.  Huskisson's  words,  on  a  former  xcv'^'s:  9  "^ ' 
occasion,  "the  stagnant  and  strait- 
ened circulation  of  the  country  wanted  life  and 
aid,  and  became  every  day  more  embarrassed, 
while  each  new  calamity  produced  by  such  a 
state  of  things  contributed  to  spread  and  increase 
the  general  apprehension."  In  this  disastrous 
state  of  things,  the  knowledge  that  the  Bank 
Charter  Act,  which  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  embarrassment,  had  been  set  aside,  acted  at 


Table  suowing  the  whole  Bank's  and  Bankers'  Notes  in  Circulation  in  tue  L'niteo  Kingdom,  fbosi 

June,  1844,  to  Decembeb,  1851. 


Mouths  ended. 

England  and  Wales.                               i   Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total  for 
United  King- 
dom. 

Bank  of 
England. 

Private 
Banks. 

Joint-stock 
Banks, 

Aggregate        chartered 

monthly  or-'  p,i,.„,e  a„d 

'pn,'n'','J,      i    Joint-stock 

Issues                '^°"''^- 

Bank  of 

Ireland. 

Private  and 

Joint-stock 

Banks. 

!S44,  June  22 

"     Dec.     7 

1S45,  June  21 

"     Dec.    6.... 

1846,  June  20 

"     Dec.    5 

1847,  June  19. . . . 
'■•     Dec.    4 

1S,43,  June  17 

"     Dec.    2. . . . 

1840,  June  16 

"     Dec.    1 

1850,  June  15.... 
"■     Dec.  28.... 

1851,  June  14.... 
'^     Dec.  27. . . . 

20,034,000 

20,'.;so,ooo 

21,277,000 
22,015,000 
20,553,000 
21,055,000 
19,078,000 
20,161,000 
18,683,000 
18,702,000 
19,312,000 
19,244,000 
20,401,000 
19,757,000 
20,1.54,000 
19,899,000 

4,743,0.')7 
4,442,725 
4,398,833 
4,569,278 
4,456,629 
4,-596,549 
4,385,608 
3,6.11, ;104 
3,628,503 
3,703,728 
3,540,417 
3,670,728 
3,55-.',S21 
3,450,811 
3,513,765 
3,370,976 

3,665,104 

3,080,o"6 
3,131,109 
8,221,883 
8,128,185 
3,190,417 
8,088,327 
2,576,(:86 
2,598,025 
2,7-27,165 
2,661,300 
2,703,093 
2,746,227 
2,085,543 
2,80.5,280 
2,678,391 

s,4os,u;i 

7,.529,401 
7,52;',943 
7,701,161 
7,584,814 
7,786,966 
7,473,935 
6,267,990 
6,227,188 
6,430,893 
6,201,717 
6,379,821 
6,298,048 
6,136,354 
0,319,045 
6,049,367 

8,1 17,"  88 
3,480,818 
3,485,.531 
3,804,031 
3,508,655 
8,996,861 
3,647,314 
3,732,585 
3,437,.-.87 
3,570,126 
3,380,902 
3,500,186 
3,471,.52S 
3,345,649 
3,474,171 
3,350,974 

8,488,300 
8,900,275 
3,882,000 
4,404,975 
4,119,850 
4,375,025 
3,327,400 
3,175,400 
2,863,800 
2,851.7.50 
2,481,775 
2,650,225 
2,530,125 
2,647,600 
2,400,900 
2,470,225 

2,080,277 
2. 94.5,046 
2,736,432 
3,311,855 
2,852,176 
3,464,505 
2,137,.551 
?,147,.'?41 
1,797,516 
2,117,300 
1,. 56 1,700 
2,017,906 
1,711,686 
2,209,359 
1.808,018 
2,256,542 

37,728,726 

38,847,540 

38,911,.505 

41,327,022  1 

38,618,495 

40,678,857 

35,664,200 

8.5,484,316  1 

33,009,121  1 

3.3,672,069 

32,941,094 

33,798,138 

34,412,387 

34,095,  r62 

34,216,134 

34.032,108 

-StatUtiad  Abstract,  No.  IV.,  lS42-'50,  p.  34. 
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oace  as  a  charm  in  restorinj^  the  suspended 
vUiility  of  the  country.  The  barrier  which  cut 
ott'  the  bullion  in  the  issue  dejiartment  from  the 
banking  de])artincnt  having  been  removed,  the 
pressure  and  apprehension  which  had  existed 
for  some  weeks,  owinp;  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
smallncss  of  the  Bank's  reserve,  and  of  the  bull- 
ion available  for  banking  purposes,  were  at  once 
removed.  Eight  millions  of  bullion  being,  if  re- 
quired, let  in  to  the  banking  department,  the 
general  terror  was  at  an  end.  Hoards  of  bank- 
notes and  coin  which  had  been  secreted  during 
the  panic  immediately  came  forth ;  and  al- 
though the  high  rate  of  interest  was  not  immedi- 
ately reduced,  yet  merchants  in  good  credit  no 
longer  found  any  dilhculty  in  getting  their  notes 
discounted.  Ina  word,  the  crisis  was  at  an  end, 
and  the  Directors  were  ere  long  able  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  interest  charged  at  the  Bank,  till,  on 
27th  January,  1848,  just  three  months  after  Lord 
John  KusscU's  letter  was  written,  it  was  lowered 
to  4  per  cent.* — a  decisive  proof  that  the  pre- 
vious higli  rates  had  been  entirely  owing  to  a 
want  of  currency,  and  not  of  capital;  for  un- 
questionably, as  will  immediately  appear,  during 
the  intervening  period  the  available  wealth  of 
the  country,  so  far  from  increasing, 
fooke,  IV.  jjj^j   undergone   a   serious   diminu- 
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As  a  matter  of  course,  Parliament  was  called 
^  together,  after  this  severe  crisis,  ear- 
Meetiii''of  ^^^^  '^^^^^  usual,  both  to  deliberate 
kiriianTent,  on  the  state  of  the  country,  and  to 
and  Queen's  interpose  the  necessary  sanction  to 
Nov^'^S^  ^^^  deviation  authorized  by  Minis- 
ters from  tlie  Bank  Charter  Act. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  leading  topic 
in  the  Queen's  speech,  and  in  the  debates  which 
followed  upon  it,  were  the  monetary  crisis,  and 
the  working  of  that  Act.  The  ISpeech  said, 
"  Her  Majesty  has  seen,  with  great  concern,  the 
distress  which  has  for  some  time  prevailed  among 
the  commercial  classes.  The  embarrassments 
of  trade  were  at  one  period  aggravated  by  so 
general  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  of  alarm,  that 
her  Majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  confi- 
dence, authorized  her  Ministers  to  recommend 
to  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  a  course 
of  proceeding  suited  to  such  an  emergency.  This 
course  might  have  led  to  an  infringement  of  the 
law.  Her  Majesty  has  great  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  inform  you  that  tlie  law  has  not  been  in- 
fringed, that  the  alarm  has  subsided,  and  that 
the  pressure  on  the  banking  and  commercial  in- 
terests has  been  mitigated.  The  abundant  har- 
vest with  which  this  countiy  has  been  blessed 
has  alleviated  the  evils  which  always  accompa- 
ny a  want  of  employment  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  Her  Majesty,  however,  has  to  lament 
the  recurrence  of  severe  distress  in  Ireland, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  usual  food  of  the 
people.  Her  Majesty  trusts  that  this  distress 
will   be   materially   relieved    by   the   exertions 


*  Tlie  rate  of  interest  charged  at  the  Bank  was  reduced 
as  follows: 

25th  October,  1847 8  per  cpnt. 

'22d  November,  1847 7    "     " 

2d  December,  1847 C    "     " 

'        23d  December,  1847 5    '■'■     " 

27th  January,  1848 4    "•      " 

15th  June,  1848 3^"     " 

2d  November,  1848 3    "     u 

— ToOKB,  vol.  iv.  p.  330 ;  vol.  v.  p.  233. 


which  have  been  made  to  carry  into  cllect  tlie 
law  of  last  session  for  the  supjiort  of  the  destitute 
poor.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  has  emjiloyed  with 
vigor  and  energy  the  means  which  the  law 
places  at  his  disposal  to  detect  oftcnders,  and 
prevent  the  repetition  of  oftcnscs.  But  siie  feels 
it  her  duty  to  ask  the  assistance  of  Tarliament 
in  taking  further  precautions  against  i  pj^,.,  j^^^, 
the  jicrpetration  of  crime  in  cer-  xcv.  14; 
tain  counties  and  districts  of  Ire-  Ann.  Hck. 
land.'"  1847,188. 

Foreseeing  that,  in  the  agitated  state  of  the 
commercial  classes  in  the  country,  it         .-^ 

111-  -11.  •  •  100. 

would  be  impossible  to  ])rcvent  \n-  sir  K.  ivri's 
qiiiry  into  the  working  of  the  Bank  stutcmcnton 
Charter  Act,  Ministers  wisely  re-  t','"  ^^-'"'^ 
solved  to  take  the  matter  into' their  ^''^'•''-'^•^^'='^- 
own  hands,  and  thereby  secure  the  appointment 
of  the  committee  of  inquiry  in  both  Houses.  A 
long  and  important  debate,  which  was  continued 
through  three  nights,  took  place  on  the  motion 
made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee,  but  as  tiie  t(jpics 
and  arguments  were  the  same  as  those  of  which 
an  abstract  has  already  been  given  on  2  Ante  r. 
a  recent  occasion,-  they  need  not  be  xUii.  5  sj, 
again  recapitulated  further  than  to  no-  ^^  ^'•'^l- 
tice  the  very  important  admission  of  Sir  R.  Peel 
on  the  working  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  The 
Right  Honorable  Baronet  said:  "I  do  not  deny 
that  one  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Act 
was  the  prevention  of  the  convulsions  which  have 
hitherto  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  neglect 
of  the  Bank  of  England  to  take  early  precau- 
tions against  the  withdrawal  of  its  treasure.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  in  that  hope  I  have  been 
disappointed.  Looking  to  recent  events,  the  de- 
]n-cssion  which  has  since  prevailed,  and  the  num- 
bers of  houses  which  have  been  swept  away,  I 
am  bound  to  admit  that  that  purpose  of  the  Bill 
of  1844,  which  sought  to  impose,  if  not  a  legal, 
at  least  a  moral  obligation  upon  the  Bank,  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  extreme  measures  of 
stringency  by  timclv  precautions,  has  not  been 
fullilled.  But  the  13111  of  1844  had  a  triple  ob- 
ject. Its  first  object  was  that  in  which  I  admit 
it  has  failed,  namelj-,  to  prevent,  by  early  and 
gradual,  severe  and  sudden  contraction  of  the 
currency,  and  the  panic  and  confusion  insepara- 
ble from  it.  But  the  Bill  had  two  other  objects 
of  at  least  equal  importance — the  one  to  main- 
tain and  guarantee  the  convertibility  of  the  jiajicr 
currency  into  gold,  the  other  to  prevent  the  diffi- 
culties which  arise  at  all  times  from  undue  sjjcc- 
ulation  being  aggravated  by  the  abuse  of  paper 
credit  in  the  form  of  promissory-notes.  In  these 
two  objects  my  belief  is,  that  the  Bill  has  com- 
pletely succeeded.  My  belief  is,  that  you  have 
had  a  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  tlic 
principle  of  convertibility,  such  as  you  never  had 
before ;  and  that,  whatever  difficulties  you  are 
now  suffering,  those  difficulties  would  have  been 
greatly  aggravated  if  j'ou  had  not  wisely  taken 
the  precaution  of  checking  the  unlimited  issue 
of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  of  joint- 
stock  banks,  and  of  private  banks. 

"The  country  is  now  suffering  from  the  dim- 
inution of  its  capital  and  the  extent 
of  its  speculations,  and  is  visiting  its  conlhuiod. 
blame   on   the  very  measure  which 
has  prevented  its  difficulties  being   ten   times 
greater.     Every  body  is  asking  for  money,  and 
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no  one  is  willing  to  lend  it,  and  parties  talk  of 
the  Act  of  184:4  being  the  cause  of  this  state  of 
things,  the  real  want  being  a  want  of  capital, 
which  no  government  can  supply.  The  increase 
of  currency  is  not  a  multiplication  of  capital, 
but  only  a  check  on  the  industry  of  individuals. 
At  all  times,  a  low  rate  qf  interest  has  led  to 
exactly  the  same  results  of  increased  specula- 
tion in  the  first  instance,  and  of  great  embarrass- 
ment in  the  next.  The  results  we  now  witness 
are  ascribed  by  the  gentlemen  opposite  to  free 
trade  and  the  Act  of  1844 ;  but  the  history  of 
the  last  sixty  years  proves  that,  in  peace  and  in 
war,  under  the  old  standard,  and  before  it  was 
restored  in  the  time  of  an  inconvertible  cur- 
rency, as  well  as  afterward,  a  low  rate  of  inter- 
est had  always  produced  the  same  melancholy 
results.  It  was  so  in  the  panics  of  1784,  1793, 
1810,  1819,  182G,  1836,  1837.  If  you  repeal 
the  Act  of  1844,  you  will  render  the  operations 
of  the  Bank  uncontrolled,  and  give  back  to 
joint-stock  and  private  banks  the  power  of  un- 
limited issues.  There  has  recently  been  undue 
speculation,  a  great  issue  of  paper,  and  a  dis- 
counting and  rediscounting  of  hills,  quite  novel 
in  the  history  of  commerce.  This  countiy  and 
the  United  States,  with  a  small  amount  of  the 
precious  metals,  possess  a  greater  amount  of 
bank-notes  and  promissory-notes  than  any 
country  in  the  world.  This  gives  great  facility 
to  enterprise,  but  it  is  accompanied  by  great 
corresponding  evils.  We  have  of  late  been  car- 
rying on  a  system  of  commerce  far  beyond  our 
capital,  and  the  standard  ought  not  to  be  en- 
dangered for  the  sake  of  bolstering  it  up.  In 
such  a  case,  it  is  unjust  to  charge  the  Act  of 
1844  as  having  been  the  cause  of  the  deficiency 
of  money,  when  men  ought  to  be  thankful  for 
its  having  prevented  the  aggravation  of  their 
distress  by  checking  an  unlimited  issue  of  pa- 
per. 

"  The  present  pressure,  in  the  main  caused  by 
undue  speculation,  has  been  most  se- 
Concluded  "o^sly  aggravated  by  the  expenditure 
of  £33,000,000  in  the  last  year,  in  the 
purchase  of  food,  which  has  caused  a  great  ex- 
portation of  gold,  and  by  the  application  of  an 
enormous  capital  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways, which,  though  not  in  the  end  a  dead  loss, 
is,  for  the  present  at  least,  unaccompanied  by 
profit.  In  these  causes  an  ample  explanation 
of  the  recent  embarrassment  is  to  be  found, 
without  imputing  it  to  the  Act  of  1844.  I  cor- 
dially approve  of  the  conduct  which  Government 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  Bank  on  occasion  of 
the  crisis.  The  remedy  for  the  existing  evils 
was  to  be  found,  and  could  only  be  found,  in 
the  efforts  of  individuals,  and  in  the  contracting 
of  engagements.  If  Government  had  relaxed 
the  law  earlier,  the  exertions  of  individuals 
would  have  been  stopped,  and  new  engagements 
would  have  been  entered  into.  When,  howev- 
er, the  general  distrust  in  the  commercial  world 
had  reached  the  length  of  panic,  the  interven- 
tion of  Government  to  check  it  was  justifiable 
and  proper.  No  argument,  however,  can  be 
drawn  from  the  necessity  of  issuing  the  letter 
of  25th  October  against  the  Act 
which  it  suspended,  for  panic  is  one 
of  those  cases  in  which  not  legisla- 
tion, but  the  discretion  of  Govern- 
ment, must  be  applied."^ 


1  Pail.  Deb. 
xcv.  650, 
6T4;  Ann. 
Eeg.  1847, 
216,  219. 


On   the   other  hand,  it  was    maintained  by 
Lord    George    Bcntinck    and    Mr. 
Thomas  Baring,  the  last  of  whom  Answer  of 
had  at  first  been  a  supporter  of  the  Lord  G.Ben- 
Act  of  1844:    "The  strongest  con-  tinck  and 
demnation  of  the  Act  of  1844  is  to  J^^^V^'i"'™''^ 
be  found  in  the  facts  that  it  had  not     "'  '"°' 
prevented  the  crisis,  that  it  had  not  checked  it 
after  it  occurred,  and  that,  in  order  to  stop  it, 
an  infringement  of  the  law  had  become  abso- 
lutely necessary.     So  far  from  having  checked 
undue  speculation,  and  so  prevented  the  crisis, 
it  had  done  just  the  reverse.     The  theory  on 
which  the  Bill  was  founded  was,  that  the  Bank 
would  be  constrained  to  lessen  its  issues  of  pa- 
per as  the  gold  in  its  cotters  was  diminished, 
and  that  speculation  would  be  checked  the  mo- 
ment it  became  dangerous.     Has  the  result  cor- 
responded to  this  anticipation  ?     So  far  from  it, 
the  gold  in  the  cotters  of  the  Bank,  on  12th 
September,  1846,  was  £16,354,000,  and  its  pa-* 
per  in  circulation  was  then  £20,980,000.     On 
17th    April,   1847,   the    gold    was    reduced    to 
£9,330,000,  and  the  circulation,  so  far  from  be- 
ing diminished,  had  increased  to  £21,228,000; 
that  is,  by  £246,000 !     So  much  for  ^ 
the  working  of  the  Bill,  in  giving  a  ^^  '^gjg  ®  " 
timely  check  to  undue  speculation.' 

"The  common  opinion  is,  that  if  there  is  an 
overissue  of  bank-notes,  it  will  drive 
the  gold  out  of  the  country.  That  eontin;,ed. 
was  the  fundamental  position  of  the 
famous  Bullion  Report  in  1811,  and  it  has  been 
the  basis  of  all  our  subsequent  legislation  on  the 
subject.  But  in  this  case  the  very  reverse  took 
place ;  for  when  it  was  known  that  notes  would 
be  freely  issued,  hoards  of  gold  immediately 
made  their  appearance,  and  the  stock  of  bullion 
in  the  Bank  instantly  began  to  increase.  The 
notes  came  out,  and,  what  was  directly  contrary 
to  the  theorj\  the  gold  came  back  at  the  same 
time.  The  eifect  of  the  infraction  of  the  law, 
according  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
statement,  was  altogether  magical;  the  whole 
panic  ceased ;  the  notes  came  out,  the  gold 
came  in,  all  at  the  same  time,  and  confidence  was 
at  once  restored,  all  in  consequence  of  the  an- 
nounced violation  of  the  Bank  Act.  Apparent- 
ly, that  is  an  Act  honored  more  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance ;  but  what  is  to  be  said  in 
defense  of  an  Act  which  never  proves  beneficial 
till  it  is  repealed  ?  What  is  to  be  said  as  to  tlie 
scourge  of  8  per  cent,  inflicted  on  the  commer- 
cial community,  a  direct  tax  to  that  amount, 
imposed  not  on  income,  but  on  endangered  capi- 
tal, which  all  must  admit  sweeps  away  all  pros- 
pect, while  it  lasts,  of  commercial  profit,  and  is 
confessedly  a  direct  consequence  of  the  Act  of 
1844? 

"  We  are  told  that  it  is  the  famine  in  Ireland 
which  has  caused  all  the  distress, 
and  it  is  doubtless  true  that  a  great  concluded 
deal  of  gold  has  gone  out  of  the  coun- 
try in  quest  of  provisions.  But  the  real  cause 
of  it  all  is  the  combination  of  free  trade  with 
the  Bank  Charter  Act.  It  is  not  the  high  price 
of  grain  which  has  occasioned  the  difficulty. 
During  the  last  seven  years  of  the  war  the  av- 
erage of  wheat  was  94s.  6d.,  and  yet  we  were 
able  to  raise  £70,000,000  yearly  in  taxes,  and 
borrowed  £180,000,000,  which  was  at  the  rate 
of  £26,000,000  a  year,  and  that  not  spent  in 
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our  owu  country,  but  in  foreign  lands.  Were 
we  a  poverty-stricken  people  then  ?  In  the  year 
1815  we  had  207,000  regulars,  80,000  militia, 
and  340,000  local  militia  in  arms,  besides 
140,000  seamen,  and  wc  spent  £131,000,000; 
and  now  with  wealth  and  number  increased  by 
at  least  a  half,  we  are  told  that  we  can  not  em- 
ploy 300, 000  laborers  in  our  own  country  with- 
out bringing  the  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
It  is  very  easy  for  Government  now  to  decry  the 
railways,  but  who  set  them  all  a  going  by  low- 
ering the  deposit  money  from  10  to  5  per  cent., 
and  plumed  themselves  so  long  on  the  prosperi- 
ty and  increased  consumption  of  taxable  articles, 
which  the  expenditure  on  them  occasioned  in 
the  country?  Look  around  you  at  America, 
France,  Belgium,  Bavaria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
every  where  you  sec  the  railway  system  extend- 
ing, as  much  in  proportion  to  their  resources  as 
it  has  done  here,  and  yet  none  of  them  have 
been  rendered  bankrupt  in  consequence.  Bel- 
gium and  France  have  had  the  potato  disease 
as  well  as  Ireland,  and  yet  in  the  opening 
speeches  of  the  legislative  bodies  in  both  these 
countries  the  Sovereigns  congratulate  the  Cham- 
bers on  *the  flourishing  state  of  their  respective 
countries.  Instead  of  doing  as  Mr.  Pitt  did  in 
1793,  and  other  great  men  have  done  on  such  a 
crisis,  and  coming  forward  with  £5,000,000  to 
meet  the  commercial  distress,  lent  at  £3  16s., 
you  delay  setting  the  Bank  free  from  its  shack- 
les till  you  yourself  are  on  the  verge  of  the  prec- 
ipice ;  and  when  you  do  so,  you  say  you  will 
make  money  as  money-lenders  of  the  public 
necessities,  and  raise  the  rate  of  interest  to  8 
per  cent.  While  you  have  been  intent  only  on 
saturating  the  country  with  gold  and  starving  it 
of  paper  by  means  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act, 
France  has  been  contracting,  not  the  number 
of  her  notes,  but  the  denomination,  from  £20 
to  £8.  Bavaria  has  established  saving-bank 
notes  on  the  one  hand,  and  railway-bank  notes 
on  the  other ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  while 
sending  away  his  gold,  has  established  three 
new  sets  of  bank-notes  of  £950,000  each.  When 
more  money  is  required  for  undertakings,  they 
provide  more ;  when  the  same  takes  place  with 
you,  you  take  away  what  already  was  there, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  England,  which  in 
,  Pail  Deb  1^'^^'  ^^^^^  ^^  plentiful  currency,  stood 
xcv.  159,  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  prosperi- 
ITO;  Ann.  ty,  presented  in  1847  a  lamentable 
19^19^^'  spectacle  of  shame,  bankruptcy,  and 
'       ■        disgrace.'" 

No  division  took  place  on  this  able  and  inter- 
na, esting  debate,  but  on  the  fourth  night, 
Result  of  on  a  question  whether  Mr.  Labou- 
the  debate,  chere's  name  should  stand  on  the 
committee.  Ministers  had  a  majority  of  66,  the 
numbers  being  167  to  101,  while  on  the  orig- 
=  Pari.  Deb.  inal  appointment  of  the  committee 
xc.  6T2,  the  majority  was  still  greater,  being 
1039.  212.=     Conimittees  were  appointed 

accordingly  in  both  Houses,  composed  of  men 
of  the  greatest  ability,  and  most  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  investigation.  They  both 
commenced  their  labors,  and  examined  a  great 
number  of  witnesses  on  both  sides.  The  two 
committees,  however,  arrived  at  directly  oppo- 
site conclusions  on  the  subject.  The  Lords' 
committee,  by  a  majority  of  1,  sanctioned  a 
most  able  and  luminous  report,  which  charged 
Vol.  IV.— H 


the  Act  of  1844  with  having  aggravated  the 
commercial  distress  in  1847.*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  committee  of  the  Commons,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  12  to  10,  came  to  the  decision  "that, 
after  a  lawful  review  of  all  the  evidence,  your 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  exjiedient 
to  make  any  alteration  on  the  Bank  Act  of 
1844."  But  this  result  arose  from  the  accident- 
al circumstance  of  two  determined  opponents  of 
the  report  (Mr.  Ilcrries  and  Mr.  Thomas  Ba- 
ring) having  been  absent  on  the  final  division, 
whose  presence  would  have  rendered  the  num- 
bers 12  to  12,  and  brought  the  issue  to  the  cast- 
ing-vote of  the  chairman.  Sir  Francis  Baring. 
And  from  the  opinion  expressed  by  him  in  the 
debate  on  the  question,  as  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  result  of  the  Act  on  the  Bank  circu- 
lation and  the  anticipations  of  the 
authors  of  the  Act, '  there  is  reason  x(,y''ci5^''^* 
to  believe  he  would,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent at  least,  have  voted  for  a  modification  of 
the  Act.  And  thus  the  Bank  Charter  Act  would 
have  stood  condemned  by  the  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  457  491'  ^* 
nominated  by  Ministers  themselves. - 

Sir  R.  Peel's  pleading  on  this  occasion,  on 
behalf  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  is  a  jjg 
model  of  that  species  of  rhetorical  Reflections 
skill  in  which  he  so  much  excelled,  o"  t'lis  de- 
and  which  consisted  in  eluding  diffi-  '*  '''■ 
culties  instead  of  meeting  them,  and  giving  his 
speech  an  air  of  candor,  while  in  fact  he  was 
throwing  the  whole  blame  of  the  catastrophe 
which  had  occurred  oft^  his  own  shoulders  upon 
those  of  others.  Thus  he  took  credit  to  him- 
self for  the  candid  admission  that  the  Bank 
Act  had  not  answered  his  first  object,  whicli  was, 
during  prosperity,  to  check  imprudent  specula- 
tion ;  nay,  he  went  so  far  as  to  quote  the  graph- 
ic description  given  by  Mr.  Alexander  Baring 
(now  Lord  Ashburton)  of  the  mania  of  1825,  as 
peculiarly  applicable  to  that  which  had  imme- 
diately followed  the  passing  of  his  own  Bank 
Charter  Act.f    By  so  doing,  under  the  air  of 


*  "  The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  recent  panic 
was  materially  aggravated  by  the  operation  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act,  and  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank  itself. 
This  effect  may  be  traced  directly  to  the  Act  of  1844,  in 
the  legislative  restriction  imposed  on  the  means  of  ac- 
commodation while  a  large  amount  of  bullion  was  held 
in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank,  and  during  a  time  of  favorable 
exchanges ;  and  it  may  be  traced  to  the  same  cause  indi- 
rectly, as  a  consequence  of  great  fluctuations  in  the  rate 
of  discount,  and  of  capital  previously  advanced  at  an  un- 
usually low  rate  of  interest.  This  course  the  Bank  would 
hardly  have  felt  itself  justified  in  taking,  had  not  the  im- 
pression existed,  that  by  the  separation  of  the  issue  and 
the  banking  departments  one  inflexible  rule  for  regula- 
ting the  Bank  issue  had  been  substituted  by  law,  instead 
of  the  discretion  formerly  vested  in  the  Bank.  The 
banking  department  was  thus  considered  to  be  absolved 
from  all  obligation  but  that  connected  with  the  pecuniary 
interest  of  the  proprietors." — Lords'  Hejiort  on  Commer- 
cial Distress,  p.  4. 

t  "  The  Bank  of  England,  by  the  facilities  which  they 
afforded,  had  been  the  authors  of  that  dangerous  redund- 
ancy of  money  that  gave  rise  to  the  wild  speculations 
which  abounded  in  every  part  of  the  country  in  IS'25. 
Jt  seemed  as  if  Bedlam  had  broken  loose  on  the  Royal 
Exchange.  The  same  frantic  spirit  overran  the  country. 
The  bankers  in  London,  and  their  agents  in  the  country, 
and  the  customers  of  both,  were  actuated  by  the  same 
universal  desire  to  put  out  their  money  in  any  way  they 
could.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  very  reverse  of  this 
system  came  into  practice.  A  panic  seized  the  public. 
Men  would  not  part  with  their  money  on  any  terms. 
Men  of  undoubted  wealth  and  real  capital  were  seen 
walking  about  the  streets  of  London  not  knowing  wheth- 
er they  would  be  able  to  meet  their  engagements  next 
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candor  he  in  effect  laid  the  resjionsibility  of  all 
that  had  occurred  upon  the  Bank  Directors  for 
not  having  earlier  taken  precautions  to  check 
the  mania.  He  said  with  truth  that  a  low  rate 
of  interest  has  for  long  been  the  invariable  pre- 
cursor of  imprudent  speculation  and  commercial 
distress  in  the  British  emjiire ;  but  he  forgot  to 
mention  that  it  was  his  own  Act,  which  at  once 
flung  down  interest  from  4  to  2^  per  cent.,  and 
gave  rise  in  a  great  measure  to  all  the  extrava- 
gant manias  which  followed.  He  blamed  the 
Bank  Directors  for  the  extent  of  their  issues  of 
notes,  forgetting  that  the  Act  compelled  them  to 
issue  them  in  exchange  for  all  gold  brought  to 
their  doors,  and  that  when  it  came  in  abund- 
ance, as  it  did  in  1845  and  1846,  then  notes 
necessarily  issued  in  equal  numbers ;  and  that 
they  had  no  means  of  defraying  the  cost  of  the 
immense  treasure  accumulated  in  their  vaults 
but  by  lowering  discounts  and  pushing  their 
business  to  the'iittermost.  He  blamed  them  for 
not  having  sooner  taken  the  alarm,  and  con- 
tracted their  issues  the  moment  exchanges  be- 
came adverse,  forgetting  that  this  was  impossi- 
ble without  general  ruin  when  so  large  a  capital 
was  involved  by  his  own  acts  in  railway  under- 
takings, which  required  several  j'ears  of  constant 
outlay  for  their  completion ;  and  that  the  only 
effect  of  an  earlier  contraction  of  the  currency 
would  have  been  an  earlier  commencement  of 
the  catastrophe.  He  boasted  that,  at  least  in 
the  general  crash,  the  convertibility  of  the  Bank 
cf  England  notes  had  been  preserved,  insensible 
to  the  fact  that  that  convertibility  had  been 
maintained  by  a  nation's  ruin,  and  that  to  peril 
commercial  existence  on  the  retention  of  gold, 
the  most  difficult  of  earthly  things  to  be  retain- 
ed, is  the  same  thing  as  to  render  the  national 
subsistence  entirely  dependent,  as  in  Ireland, 
on  one,  and  that  the  most  precarious,  species  of 
food. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  20th  De- 
114.  cember  till  3d  February,  1848,  and 
Great  dis-  Ministers  flattered  themselves  that  the 
^'^^^nt "  "^^  worst  was  over,  and  that,  as  the  Bank 
from  the  interest  had  now  been  lowered  to  4  per 
monetaiy  cent. ,  commercial  enterprise  M'ould  re- 
crisis,  vive,  and  manufacturing  industry  re- 
sume its  wonted  activity.  They  were  never  more 
completely  mistaken.  It  is  as  easy  to  bring  on  a 
monetary  crisis  as  it  is  to  cut  down  a  tree ;  but 
long  years  of  growth  and  suffering  are  required 
to  obviate  its  effects.  The  four  years,  from  1848 
to  1851,  barely  sufficed  to  restore  the  credit  and 
enterprise  of  the  nation;  and  in  fact  it  never 
v/as  completely  restored  till  the  gold  discoveries 


day.  All  confidence  vras  lost,  and  scarcely  one  man 
could  be  found  to  trust  his  neighbor.  Jlen  were  known 
■  to  seek  for  assistance — and  that  too  without  effect — who 
were  known  to  be  worth  £200,000."  Thus  far  Lord  Ash- 
burton.  "These  words,"  said  Sir  R.  Peel,  "with  almost 
equal  fidelit'i,  describe  the  state  of  affairs  in  1846." — Sir 
1!.  Peel's  Speech,  Dec.  3, 184T;  Pari.  Deb.,  xc.  603. 


came  into  operation,  which  in  1852  changed  the 
face  of  the  world.  The  bankruptcies  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  in  1845  had  been  12G3, 
rose  in  184G  to  1729,  and  in  1847  to  213G.  In 
1 848  the  number  reached  the  unparalleled  amoimt 
of  2370,  being  nearly  double  of  what  they  had 
been  three  years  before.  It  was  computed  that 
in  the  three  last  months  of  1847,  before  the  in- 
terference of  Government,  the  failiu'cs  in  Man- 
chester and  the  surrounding  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  Lancashire  amoimted  to  .£15,900,000.* 
In  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham  things 
were  not  less  disastrous ;  and  not  even  in  the 
worst  period  of  the  crisis  of  182G  i  .^^n  Hee 
and  1839  had  the  pressure  in  the  of  these' 
metropolis  been  so  wide-spread  and  years;  Pub. 
severe.'  ^°<=- 

But  these  figures,  great  as  they  are,  give  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  disasters  of  this 
melancholy  period.  It  is  computed  Details'of 
by  the  best-informed  writers  on  the  the  railway 
subject,  on  the  Liberal  side,  that  up  «"<!  nrercan- 
to  October,  1848,  £200,000,000  had  '''e  losses. 
been  cai?ed  for  to  pay  up  the  calls  on  railway 
shares,  for  which  the  holders  had  given  up 
£250,000,000,  and  that  at  that  date  tlie  whole 
was  not  worth  more  than  £150,000,000 ;  so  that 
£100,000,000  had,  in  a  year  after  the  crash  of 
October,  1847,  been  lost  on  these  investments 
alone.  Consols  had  fallen  from  93  to  7dk,  at 
which  last  figure  very  large  sales  had  been  made 
to  meet  the  demands  consequent  on  the  crisis, 
involving  a  loss  of  at  least  £100,000,000;  and 
as  stock  of  every  description,  whether  of  other 
shares  or  goods,  had  fallen  within  the  same  pe- 
riod on  an  average  30  per  cent,  also,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  estimate  the  entire  loss  of  that 
commercial  crisis  at  the  enormous  sum  of 
£300,000,000— "a  tolerably  high  price  to  pay," 
as  was  well  observed  by  one  of  the  ablest  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  „  -p^Qjjg  ^^ 
the  best  informed  and  enlightened  Prices,  v. 
on  the  subject  of  the  currencv,  "for  234;  Econo- 

the  convertibility  of  the  Bank  of  En-  S'l*u'°'='- 

1      J.         ^     nvj.  21,  1845. 

gland  s  note,   ■'t 

Three  circumstances  conspired  to  augment  the 
distress  of  this  disastrous  period,  which  were  in 
a  great  measure  independent  of  the  monetary 
crisis  in  Great  Britain,  thougli  both  the  indirect 


*  "In  July  two  houses  became  insolvent,  the  joint 
amount  of  whose  liabilities  was  £100,000;  in  August  six- 
teen gave  way  for  a  total  amounting  to  £2,639,000;  in 
September  twenty-six  broke  down  for  £C,5'20.000;  and 
in  October  thirty-five  went  for  a  total  of  £0,840,000 — in 
all,  from  July  to  the  period  when  her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters interfered,  £15,969,000."— Lobd  Stanley,  Dec.  2, 
1S4T;  Pari.  Deb.,  xcv.  495. 

t  Edward  Stillingfleet  Cayley,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  North 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire.  "Such,"  said  he,  "had  been  the 
results  of  a  system  which  was  called  sound  and  st.ible, 
and  which,  to  secure  the  convertibility  of  about  £10,000,000 
bank-notes  into  gold,  had  sacrificed  about  £300,000,000 
ff  property."— Mr.  Cayley,  Dec.  2,1847;  Pari.  Deb.,  xcv. 
4TT. 
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Years. 

Wheat. 
Per  QuaHer. 

Cotton. 
Per  Pound. 

Iron. 
Per  Ton. 

Sugar. 
ParCwt. 

Tea. 
Per  Pound. 

Silk. 
Per  Pound. 

Coffee. 
Per  Cwt. 

1845    

•iOs.  Id. 
54,3.  Sd. 
68s.  9d. 
50s.  6d. 
44s.  Zd. 
40s.  3d. 
GOs.  6d. 

3id.  to  4(1. 
Sid.  to  5d. 
&d.  to  Sd. 
4^d.  to  M. 
4id.  to  5d. 
5id.  to  Gid. 
5'jd.  to  6d. 

£9  15s. 
10     0 
10     0 
8     0 
6     0 
6    0 
5  10 

33s.    6d. 

35s.     Od. 

33s.  lOd. 
21s.  to  29,s. 
23.S.  to  27s. 
23s.  to  27s. 
18s.  to  26s. 

lid. 
9d. 

8d. 

8d.  to  ISd. 

8d.  to  21d. 

lOd.  to  21  d. 

Sd.  to  18d. 

16s. 
15s.  6d. 

12,s. 
lOs.  to  lOs. 
12s.  to  17.?. 
18s.  to  26s. 
14s.  to  19s. 

34s. 

S5s. 

32s. 

25s. 

20«. 
35s.  to  100s. 
35s.  to    80s. 

1846 

1847 

1843 '. 

1849 

1850 

1851 

— TooKB  On  Prices,  iv,  415,  427,  435;  v.  265,  260;  and  Staiistical  Abstract,  No.  VI.,  p.  SO. 
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effect  of  similar  measures   in  other  countries. 

j.g  The  first  of  these  was  the  great  rise 

Rise  in  cot-  in  the  price  of  cotton,  which  took 
ton,  from  the  place  at  the  very  time  when  the  cri- 
crash  of  1839  gjg  ^y^j,  ^^^  jt;,  height,  in  consjqueuce 
in  America.  ^^  ^j^^  diminished  supply  of  that 
article  in  the  United  States  of  America,  from 
the  effects  of  the  crash  produced  there  by  the  in- 
sane crusade  of  General  Jackson  against  the 
1  Ante,  c.  banks  of  that  country,  the  details  of 
xxxvii.  5  7,  which  liave  already  been  given. '  The 
^^-  efiect  of  this  had  been  to  produce  such 

ruin  among  the  cotton-merchants  of  the  South- 
ern States,  that  cotton  fell  from  fxl.  to  Sd.  a 
pound ;  and  for  several  years  cultivation  of  that 
great  article  of  produce  could  scarcely  be  car- 
ried on  at  a  profit,  and  the  greater  part  of  those 
engaged  in  it  M-ere  rendered  insolvent.  The 
effect  of  this  great  reduction  of  the  supply,  of 
course,  was  ere  long  attended  by  a  correspond- 
ing rise  in  its  price ;  and  accordingly,  Georgia 
cotton,  which  in  184:5  was  3hd.  the  pound,  had 
risen,  in  1847,  to  6d.  and  8d.  This  great  en- 
hancement of  the  price  of  the  raw  material  must 
have  proved  a  great  clog  upon  manufacturing 
enterprise  and  success,  if  occurring  at  any  time  ; 
but  it  became  doubly  severe  from  its  occurring 
at  the  very  time  when  accommodation  had 
been  rendered  so  difficult  from  the  sudden  con- 
traction of  the  currency  in  the  last  months  of 
1847,  and  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  in- 
ternal  and  external  disasters,  at  the 
xc^^4T5^  ■  same  period,  in  the  British  Islands, 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.-* 
The  next  circumstance  which  came  to  aggra- 

j.-  vate  most  seriously  the  general  dis- 

Vast  varia-  tress  arising  from  the  monetary  cri- 
tions  in  the  sis  was  the  extreme  variations  which 
price  of  pro-  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year 
in  the  price  of  provisions.  Wheat, 
which  in  February  had  been  at  102s.  the  quar- 
ter, was  selling  in  November  at  48s.,  and  all 
other  species  of  grain  in  proportion.  The  effect 
of  this  prodigious  change,  the  consequence  of 
the  Irish  famine  and  vast  importation,  besides 
involving  almost  every  pei'son  engaged  in  the 
grain  trade  in  ruin,  was  to  expose  the  working 
classes,  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  to  all 
the  suffei-ing  produced  by  famine  prices,  and  to 
subject  all  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  to  severe  dis- 
tress, arising  from  the  difficulty,  with  such  re- 
duced prices,  of  paying  rents  and  poor-rates. 
The  effect  of  this  was  very  serious  ;  for  it  at 
once  spread  the  embai'rassment  from  the  com- 
mercial to  the  agricultural  classes,  who  for  some 


*  "  Subsequent  to  1S39,  from  the  great  monetary  press- 
ure in  England,  the  price  of  cotton  had  fallen  in  England 
to  about  half  of  what  it  was  in  18G8,  so  that  it  became 
more  profitable  to  cultivate  maize,  sugar,  and  coffee,  than 
cotton.  From  this  cause  onr  cotton  manufactures  have 
been  suffering  from  a  scarcity  in  the  raw  material,  in  these 
fabrics,  and  a  rise  in  its  price."— Mr.  C  ayley,  Dec.  1847 ; 
Pari.  Deb.y  xcv.  6,  75. — Mr.  Cayley's  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion was  the  best  delivered  in  eitlicr  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  60  Lord  J.  Russell  admitted. 


years  had  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  pros- 
perity ;  and  thus  reopened  the  old  divisions 
arising  from  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  united  efi'urts  of  all 
classes  were  required  to  stem  the  flood  of  mis- 
fortune with  which  the  nation  was  from  other 
causes  overwhelmed. 

Contemiforaneous  with  this  evil  was  another 
of  still  greater  magnitude,  which  for 

the  whole  of  1848  seriously  affected  t>„„„V?' „„ 
,  ,  y  ,        I'crnicious 

the  export  trade  to  several  countries  effect  of  the 
of  Europe,  and  produced  a  consid-  French  Rev- 
erable  diminution  in  tlie  general  ex-  ^qio°'^  °^ 
ports  of  the  country'.  This  was  the 
French  Revolution  in  February,  which  over- 
turned Louis  Philippe,  induced  for  a  brief  sea- 
son a  republican  government,  and  was  the  har- 
binger of  numberless  calamities  to  every  part 
of  Europe.  Previous  to  that  great  event  there 
had  been  a  very  severe  monetary  crisis  in  France 
in  the  latter  part  of  1847 ;  but  the  convulsion 
of  the  succeeding  year  paralyzed  commerce  in 
that  country  so  completely  that  the  British  ex- 
ports to  it  fell  at  once  to  considerably  less  than 
a  half  of  what  they  had  been  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  did  not  recover  for  some  years  after. 
The  same  was  the  case  in  a  lesser  degree  with 
German^',  to  both  of  which  countries  the  con- 
vulsion rapidly  spread,  and  the  effect,  combined 
with  the  monetary  crisis  in  Great  Britain  itself, 
was  to  lower  the  general  exports  of  the  country 
six  millions. t  This  was  not  a  very  great  de- 
cline on  an  export  trade  at  that  period  amount- 
ing to  £58,000,000;  but  coming  as  it  did  at  a 
period  when  the  coimtry  was  already  over- 
whelmed by  difficulties  arising  from  other 
causes,  it  proved  a  very  serious  aggravation  of 
the  general  distress. 

Serious  as  this  source  of  embarrassment  was  to 
the  classes  engaged  in  the  export 
trade  to  Europe,  it  yet  yielded  in  immense  in- 
importance  to  the  effect  of  the  pro-  fluxofdeati- 
digious    inundation    of    Irish    poor  tute  Irish 

which  flowed  into  all  the  western  i"l°3f'^.V, 
„  „  .     .  ,  ern  isntam. 

counties  of  Britain,  at  the  same  pe- 
riod, from  the  effects  of  the  famine  in  Ireland. 
The  numbers  which,  impelled  by  hunger  and 
the  dread  of  starvation,  then  crowded  every  ves- 
sel from  the  ports  of  Ireland  to  those  of  Britain, 
would  be  deemed  incredible  if  not  attested  by 
contemporaiy  evidence,  and  ascertained  by  au- 
thentic inquiry.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  such  was  the  influx  of  Irish  poor  into  Liv- 
erpool in  December,  1847,  that  in  eleven  days 
the  parishes  of  that  city  had  to  furnish  relief  to 
198,000  paupers  in  addition  to  those  of  their 
own ;  and  that  it  was  deemed  a  subject  of  gen- 
eral thankfulness  when  the  number  was  onl>/ 
2000  a  Aveek.'  And  it  was  ascer-  i  j^^.^ 
tained  by  an  official  inquiry,  set  on  Brougham, 
foot  in  the  latter  city  by  the  magis-  Pari.  Deb. 
trates  and  sheriff,  that  between  No-  lx.xxix.771. 
vember  1,  1847,  and  April  1,  1848,  no  less  than 
42,800  Irish  landed  at  Glasgow,  almost  all  in  a 


Beitish  Expobts  feom  1846  to  1849. 


Years. 

France. 

Germany. 

Prussia. 

Italy. 

Naples  and  Sicily. 

To  all  the  World. 

1846 

£2,715,903 

£6,326,210 

£544,035 

£919,173 

£9'.i3,7;U 

£57,7.86,876 

1847 

2,554,28.3 

6,007,866 

553,!>6S 

637,748 

663,690 

58,842,377 

1848 

1,02.5,.521 

4,668,259 

404,144 

751,953 

695,666 

52,840,445 

1849 

1,951,269 

5,386,246 

428,748 

777,273 

1,115,260 

63,596,026 

—Statistical  Abstract,  No.  IV.,  1S42-'5G,  p.  18. 
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state  of  destitution,  and  not  a  few  bringing  with 
them  the  seeds  of  contagion  and  death.  The 
magnitude  of  this  burden  will  not  be  duly  ap- 
preciated unless  it  is  kept  in  view  that  in  Glas- 
gow and  its  immediate  vicinity  there  were  in 
the  latter  month  39,000  persons  out  of  employ- 
ment, involving  at  least  100,000  more  in  utter 
i  Personal  misery.'  It  is  not  going  too  far  to 
knowledge,  say  that,  during  the  winter  and  spring 
founded  on  of  1817-'48,  half  a  million  of  Irish 
official  in-    poor  migrated  into,  and  settled  per- 

"^"  manently,  in  the  provinces  of  Western 

Britain,  then  suffering  severely  under  their  own 
causes  of  disaster — a  transposition  of  the  human 
race  unparalleled  in  modern  times,  and  which 
resembles  the  ei"a,  twelve  centuries  before,  when 
the  myriads  of  the  migratory  northern  nations 
])Oured  into  the  decaying  provinces  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

One  circumstance  which  had  never  before  oc- 
curred  rendered  this  monetary  cri- 
Extreme  se-  ^^^'  beyond  any  other,  long  continued 
verity  of  the  and  severe,  especially  to  the  middle 
pressure  on  classes.  This  was  the  immense  sums 
classeL  which,  during  the  prosperous  years 

1845  and  1846,  had  been  invested 
in  railway  shares,  chiefly  by  those  classes  in 
towns ;  undertakings  which  not  only  required 
a  very  great  expenditure  of  capital,  but  a  very 
long  time  for  their  completion.  The  sums  requi- 
site to  finish  the  railways  which  had  been  under- 
taken were  little  short  of  £300,000,000;  and 
iu  Dec.  1845,  there  had  been  paid  up  of  this 
mm  £100,000,000,  the  shai-es  corresponding  to 
which  were  worth  £160, 000, 000.  Buttwo  years 
after — in  Dec.  1849 — the  aspect  of  things  was 
totally  changed.  The  sum  paid  up  was  then  no 
less  than  £230,000,000;  and  the  market  price 
of  the  whole  was  only  £110,000,000,  showing  a 
loss  on  the  paid-up  capital  of  £120,000,000 ;  and 
on  the  market  value,  compared  with  Dec.  1845, 
of  £150,000,000.  The  effects  of  this  immense 
change  were  to  the  last  degree  disastrous.  As 
has  been  well  observed  by  Tooke,  "During  1844 
and  1845,  every  person  engaged  in  railway  specu- 
lation grew  richer  and  richer,  and  from  1847  to 
1 850,  every  person  holding  railway  shares  grew 
.  T,  V  poorer  and  poorer."^  The  conse- 
2T3°°  ^'  ^  quence  was,  that  great  mimbers  of 
the  railway  undertakings  were  aban- 
doned, and  those  which  were  continued  were 
carried  on  only  at  the  cost  of  an  incredible 
amount  of  suffering  and  ruin  to  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  them.*  What  rendered  the  demands 
for  payment  of  the  calls  on  these  shares  so  emi- 
nently disastrous  was,  that  unless  they  were 
])aid  up,  the  whole  money  previously  advanced 
upon  them  was  lost ;  that  a  great  proportion  of 
them  had  become  unsalable,  and  none  could  be 
disposed  of  but  at  a  ruinous  loss ;  and  that,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  calls  upon  them  were 
most  urgent,  the  banks,  one  and  all,  sternly 
refused  all  accommodation,  even  on  the  most 
ample  security.  The  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency by  eight  millions  at  a  time  when  an  ex- 
tension of  it  was  most  loudly  called  for,  rendered 
riuch  refusals  on  their  part  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity.     In  these  circumstances,  the  calls  on 


*  "In  December,  1845,  the  offici.il  list  of  the  London 
Kfock  Exchange  quoted  no  less  than  280  different  kinds 
of  railway  shares;  in  December,  1S49,  the  number  had 
fallen  to  160." — Tookk  and  Newmaesh,  v.  371. 


the  railway  shares,  which  in  1 848  and  1 849  were 
not  less  than  £100,000,000,  had  to  be  provided 
most  entirely  from  the  incomes  and  savings  of 
the  unfortunate  shareholders,  who  were  chiefly 
found  in  the  middle  and  wealthier  classes  •  and 
when  it  is  recollected  that  this  occurred  during 
a  period  of  a  severe  monetary  crisis,  great  for- 
eign anxiety,  and  absolute  famine  in  ,„  . 
the  neighboring  island,  it  may  be  Ne^marsh, 
conceived  what  ruin  and  suffering  v.  309,372  • 
they  necessarily  occasioned,*  and  at  |''^°"°™'^*' 
what  a  sacrifice  to  the  nation  the  i849'- "^Eail- 
magnificent  net-work  of  railways,  with  nay  Times, 
which  it  is  now  overspread,  has  been  ^ppt.  30, 
constructed.'  ■^^^^• 

Yet  has  the  vast,  and  to  the  individuals  con- 
cerned, too  often  ruinous  expendi- 
ture  on  these  railways,  been  attended  inimediate 
with  important  benefits,  both  imme-  benefits  of 
diate  and  ultimate,  to  the  country,  the  railway 
In  the  first  instance,  ii  forcibly  pro-  \^l^^^' 
longed  a  great,  and  to  the  working 
classes  profitable,  outlay  on  the  wages  of  labor, 
under  circumstances  when,  but  for  the  peculiar 
nature  of  these  investments,  it  would  have  been 
entirely  stopped.  It  is  cA-ident  that  when  the 
ordinary  banks  refused  to  grant  any  further  ac- 
commodation, and  most  of  those  set  up  to  make 
advances  on  shares  had  become  bankrupt,  if  the 
shareholders  of  the  railways  had  not  been  forced 
to  go  on  with  their  undertakings,  they  would 
either  have  abandoned  altogether,  or  at  least 
suspended  in  the  mean  time,  their  prosecution. 
Then  the  whole  laborers  employed  on  the  works 
themselves,  being  300,000,  besides  at  least  dou- 
ble the  number  engaged  in  prejiaring  iron  or 
other  articles  necessary  for  their  completion, 
would  have  been  thrown  out  of  emplojmient. 
But  fortunately  for  the  public,  though  unfortu- 


*  "From  the  fall  of  dividends  on  all  the  lines,  and  con- 
tinued pressure  of  calls,  the  distrust  of  all  railway  prop- 
erty became  such,  that  toward  the  autumn  of  1849  large 
masses  of  it  were  practically  unsalable.  The  retrospect 
of  the  third  quarter  of  1849  is  the  most  dismal  picture  it 
has  ever  been  ourduty  to  lay  before  our  readers.  Gloom, 
panic,  and  confusion  appeared  to  have  taken  full  posses- 
sion of  the  railway  market,  and  a  commensurate  depres- 
sion in  the  value  of  all  lines,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
has  been  the  result.  A  glance  at  tlie  market  will  suffice 
to  convey  a  knowledge  of  the  overwhelming  depreciation 
which  now  exists — a  depreciation  including  even  the 
principal  lines,  the  main  arteries  of  the  internal  traffic  of 
the  country.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  stock  of  the 
London  and  Northwestern  Railway  has  fallen  20  per  cent. 
In  some  of  the  Journals,  the  loss  in  September,  1849,  sus- 
tained by  the  then  holders  of  railway  shares,  has  been 
estimated  at  so  large  an  amount  as  ISO  millions  sterling," 
—FMihoay  Times,  Sept.  30,  1849. 

The  following  table  e.xhibits  the  variations  on  the  price 
of  the  stock  of  the  leading  railways,  from  Jan.  1846,  to 
Jan.  1852,  when  the  gold  discoveries  set  in : 
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105 
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94 
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58 
61 
45 
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57 
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77    86 
66    87 
47    57 
87    95 
60    64 
44    44 

Loudon  and  Northwestern. 

215 
195 
150 
150 
136 
190 
210 

196 
1511 
170 
130 

lis 

120 
190 

Midland 

York  and  North-Midland.. 

— Tooke  and  Newmakbh,  v.  360,  361. 

Thus,  even  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years,  the  prices  of 
railway  stock,  till  the  gold  discoveries  came  into  play, 
which  they  did  in  1S52,  was,  even  in  the  most  favorable 
cases,  little  more  than  half,  in  many  only  a  third  or  a 
fourth,  of  what  it  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  pe- 
riod. 


1848.] 
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nately  for  the  shareholders,  tliis  was  rendered 
impossible  by  the  nature  of  the  undertakings. 
These  required  years  for  tlieir  completion,  and 
all  concerned  in  them  were  aware  that  the  only 
way  to  render  the  capital  already  sunk  in  their 
constiniction  productive  was  to  force  them  on, 
at  all  hazards,  to  their  completion.  Hence, 
though  about  a  third  of  them,  being  chiefly 
those  in  which  no  sensible  progress  had  been 
made,  were  abandoned,  yet  the  principal  lines 
were  all,  by  great  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
directors,  prosecuted  and  finally  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  Thus  was  the  storm  averted  dur- 
ing a  considerable  time — and  that  the  most  crit- 
ical in  the  modern  history  of  Great  Britain — 
from  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  classes. 
This  was  done,  doubtless,  at  the  expense  of  the 
middle  classes,  holders  of  tlie  shares,  Mdio  were 
impoverished  or  ruined,  to  an  unparalleled  ex- 
tent, by  the  calls  on  them  as  railway  proprie- 
tors, and  the  fearful  reductions  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  their  stock.  But  how 
calamitous  soever  to  individuMs,  and  even  im- 
portant classes  in  society,  this  must  bo  consid- 
ered as  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  for  the 
country,  because  it  brought  to  a  completion 
these  noble  and  useful  undertakings,  and  dimin- 
ished in  a  sensible  degree  the  sutterings  of  the 
^vorking  classes,  when  already  involved  in  dis- 
tress, burdened  by  an  inroad  of  half  a  million 
of  Irish,   and  at  a   time  when  the   events   in 

France  had,   to  a  great  extent,  re- 
367^36.1 '  ^    vived  the  spirit  of  Chartism  in  the 

country.' 

And  truly  the  railway  system,  which  during 

122.         these   calamitous  years,  and  under 

Magnitude     all  the  difficulties  arising  from  a  rc- 

and  perfec-    gtricted  currency  and  monetary  cri- 

tlOQ  of  the  •  •      ]  1  1    ::     1    • 

railway  sys-  ^'^'  ^^^  carried  on  and  completed  m 
tem  in  Brit-  Great  Britain,  was  of  the  most  per- 
nio- feet  and  magnificent  description,  and 
deservedly  places  this  country  at  the  head  of  all 
similar  undertakings  iu  any  part  of  the  world. 
A  comparison  of  the  railways  in  Great  Britain 
with  those  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  or 
America  in  the  end  of  1854,  proves  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  area  of  the  country,  the  sys- 
tem is  more  complete  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try taken  as  a  whole,  and  exceeded  only  by 
those  of  Massachusetts  in  America,  in  a  part  of 
a  country.  Even  in  Scotland  the  progress  of 
these  undertakings  has  been  nearly  twice  as 
rapid  as  in  Germany ;  and  if  allowance  is  made 
for  the  extent  of  mountain  surface,  where  they 
arc  impossible,  it  enjoys  a  more  complete  sys- 
tem than  either  Belgium,  the  garden  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  or  the  Western  States  of  Amer- 
ica, where  they  are  constructed  at  the  least  ex- 
pense, and  with  the  greatest  facility.  When 
1  T  k  *^°  circumstances  of  unexampled  dif- 
377,°3T8.'  ^*  ficulty  and  distress'  under  which  the 
greater  part  of  these  lines  were  con- 


structed are  considered,  their  completion  must 
be  regarded  as  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  mon- 
ument that  ever  was  erected  of  British  wealth, 
enterprise,  and  perseverance.* 

When  calamities  so  great  and  serious,  arising 
from  so  many  causes,  had  stricken  a  jos. 
nation,  it  was  inevitable  that  its  gen-  Fall  in  thu 
eral  industry,  foreign  trade,  and  rcve-  exportsand 
nue  should  suffer.  This  accordingly  ''"^''^""'^• 
took  place  in  Great  Britain  to  a  remarkable  ex- 
tent in  1848 :  both  the  revenue  and  the  exports 
exhibited  a  serious  falling  off  in  1847  and  1848, 
as  compared  with  the  years  which  had  preceded 
and  followed  them.f  The  suri)lus  of  expendi- 
ture above  income  iu  these  two  disastrous  years 
was  £2,95G,684  in  the  first,  and  £796,419  in 
the  last,  besides  the  loans  of  £8,000,000  for  the 
Irish  famine.  The  imports  alone  exhibited  a 
great  and  striking  increase  in  these  two  years — 
having  advanced  from  £75,000,000  in  1846  to 
£93,000,000  in  1848,  and  £105,000,000  in  1849. 
This  arose  partly  from  the  lavish  expenditure 
on  the  railways,  which  was  wrenched  out  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  bestowed  on  the  working — 
of  course,  the  great  consumers  of  imported  arti- 
cles— but  chiefly  from  the  enormous  importations 
of  grain  which  took  place  in  these  years,  in  the 
last  of  which  it  amounted  in  value  to  £33,000,000 
instead  of  two  or  three  millions,  i^^^^  ^j^gj 
which  had  gone  out  for  similar  im-  nq  jy^ 
portations  before  the  change  in  the  1842-1856, 
Corn-Laws  had  taken  place.  *'  ^• 

But  these  figures,  expressive  as  they  are,  con- 
vey no  adequate  idea  of  the  general  124. 
suffering  during  these  calamitous  Great  increase 
years.  It  is  in  the  records  of  pan-  of  paupersand 
perism  and  crime  that  the  real  criminals, 
mirror  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  is 
to  be  found — and  the  picture  they  presented  was 

*    COiMPAKATIVE  EXTENT  OF  RAILWAY  OPEN  IN  THE  END 
OP  1854  IN  DIFFEEENT  COUNTRIES. 


•     Aren  in 
English 
Square 
Miles. 

Miles  of 

Railwny 

open  in 

1854. 

Miles  of 

Railway  to 

each  100 

Square  Miles. 

England  and  Wales. . 

5T,S00 
3IV-40 
31,870 

6,100 

1,040 

900 

15--^ 
3-5 

2-8 

119,910 

205,000 

268,000 

11,000 

8,040 

2,910 

5,400 

530 

6-7 

1-4 

2 

4-S 

Massachusetts 

484,000 

7,800 
47,000 
46,000 
40,000 
33,800 
55,400 

1,351,000 

8,840 

1,300 
2,700 
2,000 
3,0:10 
1,500 
2,800 

8,200 

1-8 

16-6 
5-8 
4-3 
7-7 
4-4 
5 

0-6 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Twenty -two    other) 
States      of      the  > 

Totals 

2,184,000 

38,380 

1-5 

-TOOEE  and  Newmarsu,  v.  377. 


t  EXPOET8,  Imports,  Reventte,  Shipping,  and  Expenditure  op  Great  Britain  from  1845  to  1850. 


Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Revenue. 

shipping — 

Tons. 
Cleared  out. 

Expenditure. 

1845 

i:60, 11 1,082 
57,786,876 
58,842,377 
52,819,445 
6.3,596,0-25 
71,367,885 

i£85,281,958 
75,953,875 
90,921,866 
93,547,1.34 
105,874,607 
117,231,467 

;e5.3, 060,354 
53,970,138 
51,.546,264 
53,388,717 
52,291,749 
52,810,680 

6,031,587 

6,314,571 

7,08.3,163 
6,780,691 

7,084,4SS 
7,404,5S8 

i;4;»,242,713 
50,043,830 
.51,502,948 
54,185,136 
50,S53,623 
50,231,874 

1846 

1847 

184S 

1849 

1850 

—Statistical  Abstract,  No,  IV.,  1842-1356,  19,  4,  27;  Porter,  356, 
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to  the  very  last  degree  gloomy.  From  the  sta- 
tistical returns  it  appears  that  in  the  quarters 
ending  July,  18-17,  and  1848,  the  poor  relieved 
in  England  and  Wales  had  amounted  to  the 
enormous  number  of  1,721,350  and  1,876,541 
respectively,  of  whom  no  less  than  480,584  in  the 
first  year,  and  577,445  in  the  second,  were  able- 
bodied.  The  expenditure  on  this  enormous  mass 
of  paupers  had  swelled  in  a  similar  proportion  ; 
it  had  risen  in  England  to  £G,  180,000,  being 
nearly  as  high  as  it  had  been  in  1834,  when  the 
new  Poor-Law  Act,  from  which  so  much  was 
expected,  was  passed.  In  Scotland,  the  pau- 
pers relieved,  including  casual  poor,  rose  to 
204,416  in  1848,  while  in  Ireland  the  number 
relieved  in  that  year  was  2,177,651.  Thus,  in 
the  two  islands  the  number  relieved  in  one  year 
was  4,258,609,  being  above  one  in  seven  of  the 
entire  population,  which  at  that  period  was  about 
27,000,000;  while  the  sum  assessed  for  their 
support  was  no  less  than  £8,350,000,  besides 
£8,000,000  borrowed  by  Government  and  ex- 
pended on  the  Irish  poor.*  It  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  so  magnificent  an  instance  of 
charity  never  before  was  exhibited  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  world  ;  and  that  as  unquestionably  it 
was  the  means  of  bringing  Great  Britain  safely 
through  the  terrible  crisis  which  at  that  period 
proved  fatal  to  so  many  other  states,  so  it  wor- 


•'  Viz.  in  1848: 

Number  of  Poor. 

England  and  Wales 1,876,540 

Scotland,  in  all 204,416 

Ireland 2,177,651      . 

Total 4,258,609 

— XicnoLLS'B  English^  Scotcli.,  and  Irish  Poor-Laics, 
466,  363,  222. 


125. 

Increase  of 

crime,  enii- 


thily,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  earned  that  salva- 
tion, t 

Other  indications  of  extreme  and  general  suf- 
fering, not  less  decisive  than  the 
poor-rate  returns,  appeared  at  the 
same  period.  Crime,  that  sure  index 
to  straitened  circumstances  among  gratio'n,and 
the  working  classes,  increased  so  'I'^chne  of 
rapidly  between  1845  and  1848,  that  P<'P""'"°"- 
it  had  advanced  in  that  short  period  above  70 
percent.  :  it  had  swelled  from  44,000  committals 
to  74,000. 1  The  traffic  on  railway  lines,  which 
in  1845  was  £2640  per  mile,  had  sunk  in  1849 
to  £1780 — a  decline,  as  the  Times  justly  re- 
marked, "  sufficiently  alarming,  and  which  looks 
like  a  sinking  to  zero.'"  But  every  oth-  i  ximes 
er  feature  of  the  general  distress  was  Oct.  21,' 
eclipsed  by  the  astonishing  start  which  ^S'^^- 
the  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United  King- 
dom took,  which  mounted  up  suddenly  from 
70,000  in  1844  to  300,000  in  1849,  and  has 
since  that  reached  368,000  in  a  single  year.§ 
So  great  a  transportation  of  human  beings  across 
the  ocean  never  took  place  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world ;  and  that  it  was  mainly  owing  to 
other  causes  than  the  potato  famine  of  1846,  is 
decisively  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  went  on 
steadily  increasing  for  a  course  of  years  after 
that  calamity  had  ceased,  and  reached  its  high- 
est point  in  1852,  five  years  subsequent  to  a 
public  thanksgiving,  offered  up  by  order  of  Gov- 
ernment for  the  abundant  harvest  of  1847. 
During  the  intervening  years  the  population  of 
the  empire  was  not  only  arrested  in  its  increase, 
but,  for  the  first  time  during  three  centuries,  con- 
siderably declined^ — the  emigration  exceeding  the 


t   NUMBEE  OF  POOK  BELIEVED,  AND  StTMS  EXPENDED  IN  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IEELAND,  FEOM  1845  TO  1851. 


Years. 

ENGLANn. 

SOOTLAHD. 

Irslakd.                                  Sums  expended.                           | 

Number  of 
Poor. 

Of  whom 
Able-bodied. 

In  and  out.             England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1845 

1,470,970 
1,3:;2,089 
1,721, 3r)0 
1,876,540 
1,040,8^6 
97S,373 
920,543 

480,584 
577,445 
201,644 
151,159 
154,525 

63,070 
60,432 
74,161 
77,732 
82,357 
79,031 
76,206 

114,205       X5, 039, 703 

243,933          4,954,204 

2,043,505         5,298,787 

2,142,766          6,180,765 

1,174,267          5,702,963 

755,557         5,3f5,022 

519,775          4,962,704 

i;ii58,814 
2E5,2S2 
433,915 
544,833 
577,044 
5<!1,553 
535,943 

;ti80,!'4.') 
425,183 
803,6-4 
1,835,634 
2,177,051 
1,430,108 
1,141,647 

1846 

1847 

1S48 

1849 

1850 

1851 

No  one  who  has  not  engaged  in  the  task  can  conceive  the  labor  wliich  has  been  expended  on  the  above  table, 
simple  as  it  may  appear,  chiefly  from  the  contradictory  accounts  presented  in  different  official  reports  of  the  num- 
ber of  paupers  relieved,  owing  to  the  periods  of  the  year  when  the  returns  were  made,  wliich  often  made  them  vary 
by  nearly  a  half.  This  explains  the  vast  difference  between  the  English  poor,  as  given  by  roETEE,  94,  and  NiCH- 
OLLB,  466,  and  the  Statistical  Abstract.,  No.  IV.,  35,  from  the  former  of  which  the  above  table  has  been  compiled. 
The  Scotch  poor  does  not  include  those  casually  relieved,  whichin  1S4S  was  126,684,  of  whom  81,938  were  in  Lan- 
arkshire alone. — Xiciiolls"s  Scotch  Poor-Laii.\  222. 
t  Committed  FOE  SeeiousCeimes  IN  United  Kingdom.  |     §  Emiqeants  feom  Geeat  Beitain  and  Ireland. 


Years. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

1844 

26,542 

3575 

19,448 

49,51.5 

1845 

24,303 

G537 

16,696 

44,536 

1846 

25,107 

4063 

18,492 

47,668 

1847 

28,833 

4635 

31,203 

64,677 

1845 

30,349 

4909 

38,521* 

73,780 

1849 

27,816 

4357 

41,989 

74,142 

•  Irish  Rebellion.                                           j 

— Pobtee,  668,  646,  653. 


Years.  Emifrranta. 

1S47 258,270 

1S48 248,089 

1.849 29!',498 

1S50 280,849 

1851 3c5,966 

1852 368,764 

6)l,79l,4^35( 

Average 'J9,532      Aver,  of  6  years,      '/96,906 

Pari.  Papers;  Stat.  Abstract,  No.  IV.,  1842-56,  p.  36. 


Years.  Emigrants. 

1S41 11S,.592 

1842 128,344 

1843 -    57,212 

1844 70,086 

1845 93,.501 

1S46 129,^51 


6)59S,lSti( 


II  Decline  op  Population  in  the  Beitish  Islands. 


Population  of  empire  by  census  of  1831 

Population  of  empire  by  census  of  1S41 

Increase  to  1846,  half  of  preceding  10  years. 

Probable  population  in  1846 

Actual  population  by  census  of  1851 


Increase  

Decrease,  1846-51 

Total  decrease  of  empire 


Great  Britain. 


16,364,693 
18,658,372 
1,154,000 
19,812,372 
20,959,-177 

1,147,105 


7,707,4(11 

8,175,124 

382,960 

8,.'):,8,0S4 
6,552,385 


2,005,609 


24,132,294 
26,833,496 
l,.53i;,960 
28,:>70,466 
27,511,832 


853,594 


~-lrish  Census,  1853,  p.  xvi.— Introduction. 
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natural  increase  every  year  by  from  50,000  to 
100,000  souls.  The  census  reports  prove  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  islands  were  less  by 
858,000  at  the  close  of  the  period  than  tliey  had 
been  at  its  commencement. 

Melancholy  and  interesting  as  these  facts  arc, 
as  indicating  the  extraordinary  dis- 
Extreme'suf-  ^^^-'^^  which  pervaded  the  British 
feringinGlas-  empire  at  this  disastrous  period, 
gow  and  the  they  vet  do  not  present  so  harrow- 
rnrScts.  "1?  ^"  picture  as  the  great  manufac- 
turing towns  exhibited.  Glasgow 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  their  condi- 
tion at  that  period.  In  that  city  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  containing  at  that  period  350,000 
souls,  there  Mere  found  to  be,  as  already  men- 
tioned by  official  inquiries  set  on  foot  by  the 
magistrates  and  sherift'  in  April,  1848,  no  less 
than  39,000  persons  out  of  employment,  involv- 
ing, with  their  families,  at  least  130,000  human 
beings,  or  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  in- 
habitants ;  while  into  that  scene  of  woe  no  less 
than  42,800  Irish  had  poured  in  the  five  months 
before.  The  paupers  in  the  citv  had  risen  from 
7454  in  1845-'46  to  51,852  in  1848-49 ;  and  in 
the  latter  year  the  pauper  funerals  were  4042, 
being  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  burials.*  The 
Avliole  persons  receiving  parochial  relief  in  Lan- 
arkshire in  184S  were  104,623,  of  whom  no 
less  than  81,938  were  "casual  poor" — for  the 
most  part  able-bodied  men  out  of  work.  The 
population  of  the  countv  at  that  time  was  about 
530,000;  so  that  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  whole 
number  was  receiving  parochial  relief.f  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  would  have  become  of  this 
prodigious  mass  of  paupers  if  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions  had  then  been  pronounced, 
finding  that  in  Scotland  the  able-bodied  poor 
had  no  right  to  parochial  relief.  But  fortunate- 
ly that  decision  was  not  pronounced  till  Feb- 
ruary, 1849,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Sheriff 
of  Lanarkshire  had  pronounced  a  judgment  find- 
ing them  entitled  to  relief,  which  was  aftei-ward 
reversed  by  the  Court  of  Session.  But  in  the 
interim  the  Sheriff's  decision  was  followed  by 
the  parochial  boards  in  Lanarkshire ;  and  the 
Board  of  Supeiwision  at  Edinburgh  issued  a  cir- 
cular recommending,  during  the  existing  dis- 
tress, all  the  parochial  boards  in  Scotland  to 
follow  their  example,  whicli  was  generally  done. 
I  Nicholl '  Thus  the  critical  period  was  tided 
Scotch  Poor-  over,  and  by  the  aid  of  magnificent 
L.1W,  221,  subscriptions  from  the  wealthy  class- 
al  know7°°'  ^^  ^"  Glasgow,  the  general  suffering 
edge.  "  "^^^  relieved  until  the  advent  of  more 
prosperous  times. '| 


*  Pbopoktion  of  Paitpee  Fr>EKAL8  IN  Glasgow  in 

1S43  AND  1S49. 


Veore.  Paupers, 

lS45-'6 7,454 


Years. 

1S48. 
1849. 


Pauper 
Funerals. 

.  4042 
.  3577 


13,1T9 
13,T31 


1S46-7 15,911 

lS48-'9 51,852 

—Strang's  Mortality  Report  of  Glasgow,  1S4D. 

t  PArrEKS  IN  Lanaekshihe  in  the  Yeab  ISIS. 


V..ars. 

On  Roll. 

Casual.                   Total. 

1846-'7 

184--'S 

17,204 
22,685 

32,233               49,487 
81,938             104,623 

-Poor-Law  Report,  1849,  24. 

t  "The  Commissioners  recommend,  in  the  event  of 

your  being  called  upon  to  relieve  an  able-bodied  man,  or 

the  children  of  an  able-bodied  man,  on  the  ground  that 

lie  can  not  find  employment,  that  the  ground  of  the  corn- 


It  was  in  this  state  of  anxiety  and  suffering, 
especially  in  the  manufacturing  dis-  ^07 
tricts  of  Great  Britain  and  in  the  Ouibreakin 
whole  of  Ireland,  that  the  French  tJlusKoiv  in 
Revolution  of  1848  suddenly  broke  ^^'"■'=•'.1848. 
upon  the  country,  and  the  example  was  afford- 
ed of  a  powerful  government,  supported  by  a 
large  revenue  and  splendid  army,  being  sud- 
denly overtlirown  by  a  well-concerted  urban  re- 
volt. Although  the  country  had  hitherto  been 
quiet  to  a,  most  extraordinary  degree,  in  the 
midst  of  all  its  suftering,  yet  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  that,  witli  such  an  example  before  their 
eyes,  and  under  the  pressure  of  such  severe  and 
general  distress,  something  of  the  same  sort 
should  not  be  attempted  in  this  country.  It 
was  probably  owing  to  the  extreme  suftering 
which  had  long- existed  in  Glasgow  that,  not- 
withstanding the  proverbial  caution  of  the 
Scotch  character,  the  spark  first  kindled  among 
its  inhabitants.  During  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February,  great  efforts  had 
been  made,  by  large  subscriptions,  to  mitigate 
and  relieve  the  general  distress;  and  although 
several  meetings  of  the  unemployed  had  been 
held,  yet  every  thing  at  them  had  been  conduct- 
ed in  the  most  regular  manner,  and  they  pro- 
fessed tliemselves  deeply  grateful  for  the  relief 
they  had  received.  No'  placards  on  the  walls, 
or  indications  of  excitement  in  the  streets,  ap- 
peared even  after  the  news  of  the  Revolution  at 
Paris,  which  reached  Glasgow  on  the  25th  Feb- 
ruary, had  been  received.  The  police  had  re- 
ceived no  information  of  any  outbreak  being  de- 
signed. So  little  was  any  danger  apprehended, 
that  the  Lord  Provost  was  in  London  on  official 
business,  the  Sheriff'  Vi-as  on  a  visit  in  East-Lo- 
thian, and  returned  in  the  night  on  being  sent 
for,  and  no  defensive  preparations  had  been 
made  by  the  police,  when  suddenly,  at  3  p.m. 
on  5th  March,  a  body  of  five  thousand  men, 
who  had  assembled  on  the  Green  of  Glasgow  to 
discuss  their  prospects,  moved  to  a  neighboring 
iron  railing,  which  they  tore  up,  with  which 
they  armed  themselves,  and,  instantly  marching 
into  the  city,  commenced  an  attack  on  the  prin- 
cipal shops,  chiefly  those  of  gunsmiths  and  jew- 
elers, in  the  chief  streets.  So  sudden  was  the 
onset,  and  so  formidable  the  body  of  rioters, 
that  the  police,  who  were  dispersed  over  their 
several  beats,  could  make  no  head  against  them; 
and  before  the  military  arrived,  which  they  did 
about  five  o'clock,  and  cleared  the  streets,  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  magistrates,  j  p  , 
forty  shops  had  been  pillaged  and  knowledge; 
gutted,  and  property  to  the  value  Ann.  Reg. 
of  £10,000  carried  off  or  destroy-  JS4S.3G,37; 
ed.'                                                        *-''"'°"- 

During  the  night  large  bodies  of  troops  ar- 
rived by  railway  from  Edinburgh 
and    Stirling,    and   next   morning  Farthe'r  riots, 
two  thousand  soldiers  were  collect-  and  their  sup- 
ed  in  the   city.     The   pensioners,  pression. 
with  praiseworthy  alacrity,  muster-  ^'^^'^'^^  ^• 
ed  of  their  mm  accord  when  they  heard  of  the 
tumult,  and  did  good  service  on"  the  following 


plaint  should  be  removed  by  providing  employment  for 
them.  Tliey  recommend  that,  for  the  present',  recourse 
should  be  had  to  a  labor  test,  giving  in  return  relief  in 
food  sufficient  for  his  and  their  subsistence,  and,  when 
the  necessary  arrangements  can  he  made,  cooke<l  food 
ought  to  be  preferred."— Co7)i7n!ss!oncrs'  Circular,  Feb. 
27,  1S4S;  NicuoLi.8'8  Scotch  Poor-Law,  221. 
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day;  and  great  numbers  of  special  constables 
were  sworn  in  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  The 
rioters,  however,  encouraged  by  their  success 
on  the  preceding  day,  were  nowise  daunted, 
and  resolved  on  further  outrages.  At  ten  on 
the  following  morning,  a  large  body,  which 
soon  swelled  to  above  ten  thousand  persons,  as- 
sembled on  the  Green,  armed  with  muskets, 
swords,  crow-bars,  and  iron  rails,  which  they 
had  got  possession  of  on  the  preceding  day,  and 
unanimously  passed  four  resolutions,  which 
were — 1.  To  march  immediately  to  the  neigh- 
boring suburb  of  Calton,  and  turn  out  all  the 
workers  in  the  mills  there,  who,  it  was  expect- 
ed, would  join  them ;  2.  To  go  from  thence  to 
the  gas  manufactory,  and  cut  the  pipes,  so  as 
to  lay  the  city  at  night  in  darkness ;  3.  To 
march  next  to  the  jails,  and  liberate  all  the 
prisoners  ;  and,  4.  To  break  open  the  shops, 
set  fire  to  and  plunder  the  city.  They  immedi- 
ately set  out  for  the  mills  of  Calton,  which  were 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  on  their  way,  when  in  the  centre 
of  that  suburb,  fell  in  with  a  detachment  of  four- 
teen pensioners  in  charge  of  a  prisoner,  under 
the  command  of  Sergeant  Smart,  one  of  the  of- 
ficers of  police.*  To  surround  the  detachment, 
and  liberate  the  prisoner,  was  the  work  of  an 
instant,  and  they  were  proceeding  to  close  in 
with  the  soldiers,  to  wrest  their  arms  from  them, 
when  Sergeant  Smart  authorized  the  men  to 
defend  their  lives.  The  veterans  immediately 
fired  with  steady  aim,  with  such  effect  that  two 
fell  dead  and  three  were  wounded  by  the  dis- 
charge. Upon  this  a  yell  of  fury  burst  from  the 
mob — "Blood  for  blood!"  was  heard  on  all 
sides ;  and  before  the  men  had  time  to  reload, 
they  were  closing  in  with  them,  and  beginning 
to  wrest  their  muskets  from  their  hands,  when 
the  acting  chief  magistrate  of  Glasgowf  and 
Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  came  up  at  the  gallop  at 
the  head  of  sixty-six  of  the  dragoons.  At  the 
sight  of  the  glittering  helmets  and  drawn 
swords  the  mob  gave  way,  and  the  squadron 
arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  conflict  had  taken 
place.  The  sheriff  then  addressed  them  in  a 
few  words,  saying,  if  the  soldiers  had  been  to 
1  Glasgow  Cou-  blame,  they  would  be  punished, 
rier,  March  8,  and  if  the  people  had  been  to 
18-iS,  and  Ulas-  blame,  they  would  be  punished  in 
Mardfg'isls-  ''^*^"'  ^'^om ;  but,  in  the  mean 
Personaikuowi-  time,  they  must  leave  it  to  the 
edge ;  Ann.  law,  and  return  home.  The  mob 
Reg.  1848, 37,  gg^^y  {jjgy  ^vere  mastered,  gave 
three  cheers,  and  dispersed. '$ 

•  No-w  Chief  Superintendent  of  the  Glasgow  police, 
and  a  most  active  and  efficient  commander. 

t  Robert  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Oraoa  and  Murdiston,  since 
Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow. 

t  The  collision  which  terminated  in  this  tragic  result 
would  have  been  prevented,  had  it  not  been  for  the  same 
circumstance  which  occasioned  the  conflict  of  the  milita- 
ry with  the  Cato  Street  conspirators  in  1820,  already  re- 
counted, chap.  X.,  5  46,  note.  This  was  the  different 
meaning  which  military  men  and  civilians  attach  to  the 
■words,  "  ready  to  turn  out  at  a  moment's  warning."  The 
magistrates  and  sheriff  had  requested  the  commanding 
officer  at  the  cavalry  barracks  "to  have  a  squadron  all 
day  ready  to  turn  out  at  a  moment's  warning;"  and  at 
ten  o'clock,  hearing  of  the  meeting  on  the  Green,  they 
sent  to  say  they  were  immediately  required,  and  that  tlie 
chief  magistrate  and  sheriff  would  meet  them  in  front  of 
the  court-house  on  the  Green  as  soon  as  they  could  come. 
Thither  they  went  accordingly;  but  the  military  did 
not  come  up  till  eleven,  and  when  they  did  so,  the  party 
immediately  set  off  at  the  gallop  across  the  Green,  but 


The  speedy  suppression  of  this  insurrection 
gave  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  jog 
Government  and  the  country,  as  it  Good  effects 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  of  '■his  suc- 
fidelity  of  the  military  and  spirit  of  '^®^*'" 
the  people  had  been  put  to  the  test  after  the 
shock  of  the  French  Revolution  had  supervened 
in  a  time  of  such  general  and  hazardous  dis- 
tress. It  soon  appeared  of  how  much  conse- 
quence it  was  that  the  rioters  had  been  prevent- 
ed from  gaining  success  in  the  outset.  It  tui*ned 
out  that  the  Radicals  in  all  the  manufacturing 
tQwns  of  the  west  of  Scotland — Paisley,  Green- 
ock, Port-Glasgow,  Dumbarton,  Airdrie,  Kil- 
marnock, Hamilton,  and  Ayr — only  awaited 
the  signal  of  success  in  Glasgow  to  have  risen 
in  insurrection,  and  commenced  pillage ;  and  as 
the  whole  military  in  the  south  of  Scotland  had 
been  concentrated  in  Glasgow,  it  was  not  easy 
to  say  how  the  disturbances  could  have  been 
suppressed.  The  conduct  of  the  military  at 
Glasgow,  however,  showed  that  they  could  be 
relied  on;  and  the  spirit  evinced  by  the  better 
classes  ra  that  city  during  the  crisis,  when 
eleven  thousand  special  constables  tendered 
their  semces  in  twenty-four  hours,  demonstra- 
ted how  sound  the  real  strength  of  the  nation 
was  at  heart.  Numerous  arrests  by  the  police 
took  place  during  the  day  immediately  follow- 
ing the  outbreak,  and  above  a  hundred  were 
soon  in  custody,  embracing  all  the  ringleaders, 
of  whom  twenty-four  were  selected  for  trial, 
and  afterward  sentenced,  at  the  Spring  Circuit, 
to  various  periods  of  transportation  and  im- 
prisonment, from  twenty-one  years  of  the  for- 
mer to  twelve  months  of  the  latter.  It  did  not 
appear,  from  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  tri- 
als, that  there  was  any  project  of  altering  the 
frame  of  government  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders 
of  the  outbreak,  but  only  a  desire  to  turn  the 
general  suffering  and  strong  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  French  Revolution  to  the  best  ac- 
count in  carrying  out  the  projects  entertained 
by  a  comparatively  small  body  of 
desperadoes  intent  on  general  plim-  ^nowfed^ge. 
der. ' 

Disturbances,  but  of  a  much  less  formidable  de- 
scription, occurred  in  London,  Man-  ^^^ 
Chester,  and  Edinburgh,  soon  after  comme'nce- 
receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  the  mentoftho 
French  Revolution,  but  they  were  Chartist  in- 
suppressed,  without  the  interposition 
of  the  military,  by  the  activity  and  efforts  of  the 
police.  The  truth  was,  that  the  Chartists  and 
Radicals  were  not  at  the  moment  prepared  to 
make  the  most  of  that  great  change  ;  the  con- 
vulsion fell  on  them,  as  it  had  done  on  all  the 
world,  wholly  unexpectedly,  and  when  in  a  state 
of  entire  want  of  preparation.     But  by  degrees 

in  the  interim  the  collision  took  place,  and  the  discharge 
was  heard  just  as  they  were  entering  the  streets  of  Cal- 
ton. The  delay  was  owing  to  the  military  under^itand- 
ing  by  the  words,  "  ready  to  turn  out  at  a  moment's 
warning,"  to  have  the  liorses  saddled,  and  the  men  arm- 
ed and  told  off,  but  nothing  more,  which,  of  course,  left 
the  necessary  operations  of  bringing  out  the  horses, 
mounting,  telling  off  by  threes,  and  the  like,  to  be  done 
after  the  orders  to  move  were  received,  which  took  half 
an  hour.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  promptitude,  spirit, 
and  humanity  displayed  by  the  whole  military,  both 
horse  and  foot,  when  tliey  did  arrive;  and  the  Author, 
who  witnessed  it  all,  has  great  pleasure  in  bearing  pub- 
lic testimony  to  the  service  they  rendered  to  their  coun- 
try on  this  distressing  occasion. 
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thej'  became  sensible  of  the  immense  advantage 
Avhich  that  astounding  event  gave  them,  when 
coinciding  with  the  poignant  and  general  sufler- 
ing  wliich  existed  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
neighboring  island ;  and  a  general  revolutionary 
movement  was  organized  in  all  the  three  king- 
doms. With  this  view,  and  in  order  to  furnish 
a  pretext  for  the  great  assemblage  in  the  me- 
tropolis, by  whom  it  was  to  be  effected,  a  Chart- 
ist petition  was  got  up  in  all  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  England,  whicli  the  journals  of  that 
party  boasted  had  5,000,000  of  signatures  af- 
fixed to  it;  although,  as  afterward  ai>i)eared, 
there  were  not  half  the  number.  It  was  suffi- 
ciently bulky  to  evince,  however,  the  great  pains 
which  had  been  taken  in  getting  it  up,  as  well 
as  the  numbers  who,  in  this  period  of  general 
suffering,  thought  they  would  escape  from  their 
distresses  by  adopting  Chartist  principles ;  and 
great  anxiety  was  felt  in  the  country,  and  no 
small  terror  in  the  metropolis,  when  the  period  for 
presenting  the  petition  arrived.  Tlie  10th  April 
lAnn.  Rog.  '^'''^  the  day  fixed  on  by  the  Chart- 
isms, 50;  ist  leaders;  and  few  more  memora- 
Chron.         jjjg  ^^g  recoi'ded  in  British  history.' 

The  Chartist  petition  prayed  the  House  of 
^„.  Commons    only    to    adopt    the    six 

Preparations  points  of  the  Charter,  which,  as  al- 
of  the  Chart-  read}^  mentioned,  were  annual  Par- 
'a'^'-i  1ft  liaments,  universal  sirflrage,  vote  by 
*  ^"  ■  ballot,  equal  electoral  districts,  paid 
members  of  Parliament,  and  no  property  quali- 
fication. But  the  designs  of  the  leaders  went  a 
great  deal  further,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  achieving  all  their  objects  at  once  and  by 
force.  For  this  purpose  it  was  projjosed  to  as- 
semble in  great  numbers  on  Kennington  Com- 
mon, on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  and  re- 
turn from  thence  over  Westminster  and  Black- 
friars'  Bridges  ;  and,  after  uniting,  to  move  in  a 
dense  mass  up  Parliament  Street  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  the  petition  was  to  be  pre- 
sented by  as  many  as  could  force  their  way  in. 
In  the  terror  of  the  moment,  it  was  expected 
Government  would  not  venture  to  make  any  re- 
sistance ;  and,  if  they  did,  it  was  confidently 
hoped  that  the  troops  would  not  second  them  in 
the  attempt.  Once  in  possession  of  the  hall,  a 
republic  was  to  have  been  proclaimed,  as  in 
Paris,  when  the  mob  broke  into  the  legislative 
body,  and  a  Provisional  Government  appointed. 
Deputies  from  all  the  Chartist  associations  in 
the  kingdom  were  to  be  on  the  spot,  besides  all 
those  from  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity  in  per- 
son ;  and  it  was  confidently  expected  in  all  the 
2  Ann.  Re",  manufacturing  towns  of  the  kingdom 
184S,  51 ; "  that  the  evening  telegraph  would 
Times,  bring  intelligence  of  the  overthrow  of 
Apnl  11.      tjje  Government.  = 

In  this  eventful  crisis  the  conduct  of  Minis- 
J22.  ters  was  at  once  prudent  and  reso- 
VigoroiiB  lute,  and  they  were  admirably  sec- 
preparations  ended  by  the  spirit  and  courage  of 

i'L""L,?f°'''  «^11  the  better  classes  in  the  metropo- 
emment.         to  ^         ^     >•  ■.     '■ 

lis.  bome  days  before,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  setting  forth  the  act  13  Charles 
II.,  which  forbids  "more  than  ten  persons  to 
repair  to  his  Majesty,  or  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, upon  pretense  of  presenting  a  petition,  at 
any  one  time,"  and  warning  all  persons  "  not  to 
attend,  or  take  part  in,  or  be  present  at,  any 
such  assemblage  or  proces'ion."     At  the  same 


time  it  was  announced  that  no  opposition  would 
be  made  to  the  constitutional  right  of  meeting, 
nor  to  the  j)roper  jn-esentation  of  the  petition ; 
but  that  any  attempt  to  pass  in  return  in  an 
organized  jjrocessiou  would  be  stopped  by  force 
of  arms.  As  this  was  the  point  upon  which  it 
was  expected  tlie  Chartists  would  insist,  great 
]H-eparations  were  made  to  resist  it ;  and,  under 
the  personal  direction  and  superintendence  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  they  were  at  once  of 
the  most  extensive  and  judicious  descrijttion. 
Strong  bodies  of  police  were  stationed  at  both 
ends  of  the  bridges  over  the  Thames,  especial- 
ly Blackfriars',  Waterloo,  and  Westminster,  by 
which  it  was  expected  a  passage  would  be  at- 
tempted from  Kennington  Common  to  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  northern  end  of  each,  large  military  forces, 
with  cannon,  were  stationed,  concealed  in  the 
mean  time  in  yards  and  houses,  but  ready  to 
appear  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  entirely 
commanding,  from  the  windows  and  roofs,  the 
whole  lengtli  of  the  bridges.  Two  regiments  of 
the  line  were  in  reserve  at  Milbank  Penitentia- 
ry ;  twelve  hundred  infantry  at  Deptford  Dock- 
yards ;  and  thirty  pieces  of  heavy  field-artillery 
were  ready  at  the  Tower,  to  be  shipped  instantly 
on  board  armed  steamers  lying  at  the  quay,  and 
conveyed  to  any  part  of  the  metropolis  where 
they  might  be  required.  The  Guards,  horse 
and  foot,  were  all  under  arms  from  three  in  the 
morning,  stationed  out  of  sight  in  Scotland 
Yard,  the  great  area  of  the  untenanted  Rose  Inn 
Yard,  in  Bridewell,  at  the  Horse-Guards,  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  other  points  of  importance 
at  the  west  end.  The  public  offices  in  Parlia- 
ment Street,  Somerset  House,  and  in  the  City, 
were  filled  with  musketeers ;  and  the  Bank  of 
England,  besides  being  strongly  occupied  by  in- 
fantiy,  had  all  its  windows  closed  by  loopholed 
barricades  and  sand-bags,  and  some  pieces  of 
light  artillery  placed  on  the  roof.  In  addition 
to  this,  no  less  than  170,000  special  constables 
were  organized  in  different  parts  of  the  metropo- 
lis, under  the  guidance  of  the  first  in  rank  and 
the  highest  in  station,  by  whom  they  had  been 
previously  exercised.  In  one  detachment,  com- 
manded by  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  appeared  as  a 
private  a  man  bearing  a  name  destined  to  fu- 
ture immortality.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte. Many  officers  of  rank  hastened  to 
the  Horse-Guards  to  tender  their  services  to 
their  old  chief  on  this  crisis,  among  whom  was 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  who,  though  in 
infirm  health  and  advanced  years,  was  there  at 
daybreak,  to  bring  the  aid  of  a  chivalrous  heart 
and  experienced  eye  to  the  service  of  his  coim- 
try.  The  Duke  was  never  absent  from  his  post 
during  either  the  preceding  night  or  the  whole 
day.  The  Queen,  with  the  characteristic  cour- 
age of  her  nature  and  race,  was 
most  anxious  to  have  remained  and  -1848%  ^^' 
faced  the  danger  in  person;  but  the  52;  Times, 
Ministers  justly  thought  the  chance  April  11, 
was  too  hazardous,  and  slie  was  i)re-  .  '"Ti„  i*^'^"" 
vaued  on,  much  against  licr  will,  to  Aprilll, 
remove,  with  Prince  Albert  and  fam-  1S18;  Per- 
ily,  two  days  before  the  10th,  to  Os-  sonallcnowl. 
borne  House,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.'     '  ^  ' 

When  the  eventful  day  arrived,  nothing  re- 
markable was  observed  in  the  metropolis  except 
an  unusual  stillness  and  vacancy  in  the  streets. 
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Not  a  soldier  was  to  be  seen;  few  policemen 
J33  were  visible  ;  the  gentlemen  and  bet- 
Defeat  of  ter  classes  were  all  at  their  rallying- 
the  Chart-  points,  anxiously  waiting  orders  to  act. 
ists.  About  ten   the  different   processions, 

with   banners  and   bands   of  music,    began   to 
appear   in    their  march   to   Kennington  Com- 
mon.    Six  thousand  in  great  pomp  passed  Lon- 
don Bridge ;   and  seventeen  hundred  marched 
with  the  National  Convention,  en  grmide  tenue, 
from  its  hall  in  John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square, 
across  Blackfriars'  Bridge,  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing.    At  its  head  was  a  great  car,  with  the  lead- 
ers, Feargus  O'Connor  and    Ernest  Jones,  in 
the  front  rank,  and  the  whole  Convention,  with 
the  reporters,   in  the  same  vehicle.      Banners 
with  appropriate  Chartist  devices  followed,  one 
bearing  the  singular  words,  ^^  And  M.   Gidzoi 
Imiglied  immoderately."     When  they  reached  the 
Common,  it  appeared  a  solid  mass  of  human 
heads,  extending  over  its  whole  surface.     The 
mimbers    were    variously    estimated    at    from 
15,000  to  1.50,000.     The  most  probable  account 
was,  that  they  were  about  50,000.     When  the 
car  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  a  police 
inspector,  of  gigantic  figure,  but  a  mild  expres- 
sion, made  his  way  through  the   crowd,  and, 
addressing    Mr.   Feargus   O'Connor    and    Mr. 
M'Grath,   informed  them   that   Mr.   Inspector 
Mayne  wished  to  speak  to  them  near  the  Home 
Tavern.     Thither  they  went,  accordingly,  pre- 
ceded by  the  huge  policeman,  and  they  were  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Mayne  that  no  hinderance  would 
be  given  to  the  people  meeting  and  passing  any 
resolutions  they  thought  fit,   but  that  any  at- 
tempt to  pass  the  bridges  in  procession  on  their 
return  back  would  be  resisted.      Mr.  O'Connor 
engaged  that  the  meeting  should  occasion  no 
breach  of  the  peace,  and  gave  his  hand  in  pledge 
of  his  sincerity  to  the  inspector.     He  then  re- 
turned to  the  car,  and  informed  the  Convention 
of  what  had  taken  place.     This  check  proved 
fatal  to  tlic  whole  enterprise.     A  violent  alter- 
cation took  place  on  the  car — some  insisting 
that  they  should  return  in  procession,  and  force 
their  way  through ;    others,   that  they  should 
yield  obedience  to  the  law,  and  present  the  pe- 
tition by  a  few  persons  only.     Ultimately  good 
sense  and  a  lingering  feeling  of  duty  prevailed, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  send  the  petition  quietly  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  consigned 
to  the  humble  conveyance  of  tliree  cabs.     The 
meeting  then  broke  up  in  great  disorder,  but,  to 
their  honor  be  it  spoken,  without  any  violence 
or  breach  of  the  peace  being  attempted.     Some 
small  bodies  attempted  to  force  their  way  en 
masse  over  the  bridges,  but  were   quickly  re- 
pulsed by  the  dense  masses  of  police,  headed  by 
stalwart,  steady  men,  who  guarded  their  en- 
trance.    After  a  short  struggle  this  was  no  lon- 
ger contended  for,  and  the  police  then  allowed 
I  Times,  small  bodies  of  not  more  than  ten 

April  11, 1848;  each  to   pass.      Soon   after   three 

¥'"-'?l'l^i'c*'<f '  o'clock  the  great  mass  of  the  crowd 
April  li,l&43;   ,      ,  ,"  ,  , 

Ann.  Re".        "■^'^  passed  away,  and  by  seven  ev- 
1843,  53,  ery  thing  was  quiet  in  the  vast  me- 

Clirouicle.         tropolis. ' 

In  the  provinces,  on  this  eventful  day,  the 
Chartist  leaders  were  anxiously  waiting  for  intel- 
ligence from  the  capital  before  they  commenced 
operations.  In  Glasgow,  though  little  of  im- 
portance occurred  in  event,  much  was  inchoat- 


ed of  moment,  as  indicating,  even  more  clearly 
tlian  in  the  metropolis,  what  the  real  ^„. 
design  of  the  Chartists  had  been.  Abortive 
When  daylight  broke,  the  walls  of  .it-tempt  at 
tlie  houses  in  that  city  were  found  iiisunection 
to  be  covered  by  a  treasonable  pla-  '"  iisgoir. 
card,  which  had  been  extensively  posted  during 
the  night,  calling  on  the  people,  on  receipt  of  the 
news  from  London,  "to  rise  in  their  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
vile  government  of  the  oligarchy,  which  had  so 
long  oppressed  the  country."  At  the  same  time, 
another  placard  was  distributed  to  every  soldier 
who  was  in  the  streets,  and  thrown  in  great 
numbers  over  the  gate  into  the  barrack-yard, 
offering  a  pension  for  life  of  £10  to  every  man, 
and  four  acres  of  ground,  who  should  leave  his 
colors  and  join  the  forces  of  the  insurgents. 
Not  a  man  did  so.  So  confident  were  the  au- 
thors of  these  compositions,  however,  of  the  ap- 
proaching success  of  the  movement,  that  the 
printers'  names  were  at  both  placards.  They 
were  immediately  arrested  by  the  Sherift'  of 
Lanarkshire,  and  committed  for  trial,  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason  and  sedition.  Great 
anxiety  prevailed  during  the  day  in  the  city; 
scarcely  any  work  was  done;  the  streets  were 
crowded  by  anxious  groups,  and  the  military, 
special  constables,  and  police  were  at  their  posts, 
I'cady  to  act  at  a  moment's  warning,  when  at 
nine  at  night  the  telegraph  brought  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  failure  in  London.  This  instantly 
struck  terror  into  the  one  party,  as  much  as  it 
diffused  satisfaction  among  the  other.  The 
Sheriff  announced  the  joyful  intelligence,  amidst 
loud  cheers,  at  the  Royal  Exchange  and  the 
Athenaeum,  and  all  anxiety  was  immediately  at 
an  end.  Tlie  persons  committed  were  soon  aft- 
er liberated  by  directions  of  the  Lord- Advocate, 
on  their  own  recognizances  to  keep  the  peace. 
Government  having  judged,  and  probably  wise- 
ly, that  the  attempt  at  insurrection  ^ 
having  been  put  down,  it  wou^  be  un-  courier 
wise  to  sully  the  victory  by  unneces-  April  \% 
sary  severity,  and  that  the  best  possi-  IS'^^-  Per- 
ble  termination  of  rebellion  is  defeat  ^a"  wledRe 
without  scaffolds.' 

The  finishing-stroke  was  put  to  this  grand 
Chartist  demonstration,  by  the  scru-         ^ 
tiny  which  the  petition   underwent  Detection  of 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  frauds  in 
From  that  it  appeared  that,  so  far  the  Chartist 
from  having  5,706,000  names  ap-  l'e''^'°"- 
ponded  to  it,  as  was  asserted  by  Mr.  Feargus 
O'Connor,  it  had  only  1,975,4:90 ;  and  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  them  were  evidently  fabri- 
cations or  impositions.     Tlius,  Prince  Albert's 
name,  her  Majesty's,  Lord  John  Russell's,  Sir 
R.  Peel's,  were  found  to  be  written  down  sever- 
al times,  and  Colonel  Sibthorpe's  tivelve,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  thirty  times.     Great  part 
of   the    apparent   signatures    turned 
oixt     to     be     obscene     words,    cant  i84s"53°^ 
phrases,    or    low    ribaldry,    and,    so  54,  Chro'n. ; 
far  from  weighing  6  tons  as  assert-  Keport  of 
ed,   it   weighed   just    5    cwt.      This  ^e^April 
discovery    turned    the    whole    thing  I3,'i848; 
into  ridicule — the  best  possible  term-  Pari.  Deb. 
ination  for  a  serious  political  move-  ?ca"''  ^^ 
ment.^* 


*  A  curious  confirmation  of  the  extraordinary  falsifica- 
tion  of  names  which  had  taken  place  in  the  preparation 
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The  bloodless  and  complete  suppression  of  the 
Chartist  insurrection  excited  an  im- 
Immensesen-  n^cnse  sensation  on  the  Continent, 
sation  this  the  moi-e  es])ecial]y  as  it  occurred 
produced  on  at  a  time  when  the' thrones  of  Aus- 
the  C'onti-        ^^.-     pj.^j^yia  .^,j j  ^^.^j^y  otjier  states, 

were  rechng  under  the  shock  pro- 
•  duced  by  the  French  Revolution.  It  went  far  to 
restore  the  credit  of  representative  institutions, 
which  their  repeated  failures  in  France,  Spain, 
Piedmont,  Naj)les,  and  so  many  other  countries, 
had  seriously  impaired.  Queen  Victoria  put 
down  a  formidable  and  organized  attempt  at  rev- 
olution, without  firing  a  shot  or  shedding  one 
drop  of  blood,  either  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaf- 
fold, relying  almost  entirely  on  the  "  unbought 
loyalty"  of  her  subjects,  at  a  time  when  the  coun- 
try was  laboring  under  severe  and  unparalleled 
suffering;  when  the  great  military  monarchies 
on  the  Continent,  afflicted  with  no  such  misfor- 
tunes, had  sought  protection  in  vain  from  their 
numerous  and  highly-disciplined  armed  bands. 
There  was  enough  here  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  most  inconsiderate,  and  rivet  the  thoughts 
of  the  most  contemplative.  It  will  forever  stand 
fortii  as  one  of  the  most  honorable  events  in 
British — not  the  least  memorable  in  the  world's 
history.  Whether  it  arose  f;om  the  innate 
strength  of  representative  institutions,  when 
fully  and  long  established,  to  withstand  the  se- 
verest internal  shocks,  or  from  the  peculiar 
adaptation  of  such  institutions  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  and  character,  is  a  question  upon 
which  the  world  is  as  yet  too  young  to  author- 
ize a  decided  opinion.  But  this  much  may  at 
least  be  asserted,  that  even  those  most  strongly 
impressed  with  the  vUhnnte  danger  of  recent 
changes  to  the  fortunes  of  the  country,  must  re- 
joice that  they  had  been  brought  about  before 
this  great  trial  of  the  strength  of  the  constitution 
occurred,  and  admit  their  importance  in  bring- 
ing it  through  the  crisis.  Probably  the  most 
ardent  admirer  of  representative  government, 
and  the  most  devout  believer  in  the  loyalty  and 
stability  of  the  British  character.  Mill  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  result  would  have  been  the  same 
if  the  reform  transports  of  1832,  and  the  organ- 
ized agitation  of  1845,  had  been  run  into  the 
universal  suffering  of  1848,  and  been  contempo- 
raneous with  the  world-felt  shock  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

Although  every  person  of  sense  in  the  British 
empire  and  Europe  saw  that  the  Chartist  in- 
surrection had  received  its  death-blow  on  the 


of  the  Chartist  petition  was  about  the  same  time  obtain- 
ed at  Glasgow.  The  Sheriff  tliere  received  information 
from  two  of  the  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  its  con- 
coction, In  addition  to  the  real  signatures  obtained,  tliat 
the  way  they  proceeded  about  it  in  tliat  city  was  this: 
Six  persons  sat  down,  tlu-ee  on  each  side  of  a  high  mer- 
cantile desk.  They  were  furnished  with  pens  of  various 
ages  and  degrees  of  softnes.s,  and  several  inkstands  of 
different  colors.  Thus  equipped,  they  proceeded  to  write 
down  the  names  they  found  in  several  old  Directories 
which  they  had  on  the  table,  and  when  one  wrote  a 
name,  he  immediately  handed  over  the  paper  to  his  fel- 
low-laborer opposite,  who  wrote  the  next  name  with  a 
ditferent  ink  and  dilferent  kind  of  pen.  and  thus,  as  six 
persons  were  engaged,  no  identity  of  handwriting  was 
perceptible.  The  greatest  difficulty,  the  informants  s.iid, 
was  to  get  various  names,  as  the  signatures  from  Glas- 
gow soon  outstripped  the  Directories,  and  when  this  dif- 
ficulty was  experienced,  they  went  out  into  the  streets, 
observed  the  signs,  and  m-ote  them  doion,  giving  a  differ- 
ent street  to  e.ach  name  from  the  one  where  it  really  ap- 
peared. 


10th  of  April,  yet  such  was  the  obduracy  and 
infatuation  of  the  leaders  that  they 
contiinied  for  some  time  longer   a  Kencweda"- 
harassing,  though  unavailing,  agita-  itation  by  " 
tion  in  the  metropolis.     In  tjie  end  the  Chart- 
of  May,  gatherings  to  the  number  of  suom^"sion 
8000  and  10,000  assembled  in  Clerk-  and  ihtir 
enwcU  Green   or   Finsbury    Square  t>;i'>>s- 
almost    every     night,    and     began  ^^''^  ^^' ^^■ 
marching  in  military  array  through  the  streets 
as  far  as  tlie   Strand,  Leicester  and  Trafalgar 
Squares,  where  they  had  rude  encounters  witli 
large  bodies  of  the  police,  by  whom,  though  not 
without  some  difficulty,  they  were  dispersed.    At 
this  period  the  meetings  in  London  in  the  close 
of  t'ac  evening  were  so  frequent  that  a  constant 
discharge  of  fire-arms  was  heard,  not  from  the 
military,  but  the  marching  crowds,  to  keep  up 
excitement  —  a  state  of  things  which  kept  the 
capital  in  constant  alarm,  from  an  apprehension 
that  it  arose,  although  it  was  not  the  case,  from 
the  military.     The  Chartists,   as  often  occurs, 
mistook  the  leniejicy  of  Government  for  timid- 
ity ;  they  thought  their  agitation  might  be  con- 
tinued forever  without  legal  obstruction  or  pun- 
ishment.    At  length  the  patience  of  ]\Iinisters 
was  worn  out,  and  deeming  the  public  mind  suf- 
ficiently prepared  to  render  convictions  probable, 
several  arrests  took  place,  particularly  of  Emest 
John  Jones,  Fusseli,  J.  Williams,  A.  Sharpe, 
and  T.  Vernon.    They  were  found  guilty 
of  sedition,  and  sentenced  to  two  years'     ""^    '' 
imprisonment.    At  the  same  time,  the  meetings, 
whenever  attempted,  were  dispersed  by  the  po- 
lice.     The  final  blow,  however,  was  struck  in 
London  when  Cuft'ey  and  twenty-five  of  the  most 
desperate  Chartist  leaders  were  captured 
by  300  armed  police  in  the  Angel  Tav-     ^^' 
em,  Blackfriars,  in  whose  possession  large  quan- 
tities of  daggers,  spears,  swords,  pistols,  and  ball- 
cartridges  were  found.      Their  trials  came  on 
soon  after,  and  then  the  magnitude  and  extent 
of  the  conspiracy  were  fully  revealed.     It  ap- 
peared that  they  had  established  a  "war  com- 
mittee," and  intended  to  barricade  the  streets, 
plunder  the  shops,  set  fire  to  St.  Paul's,  and  rouse 
the  whole  population  of  the  metropolis,  whom 
they  expected  to  join  them  in  overturning  the 
Government.     They  were  all  convicted,  and  the 
leaders  transported  for  life ;  the  inferior  culprits 
to  various  penalties,  varying  from  fourteen  years' 
transportation  to  six  months'  impris-  i^^j,„  jj^ 
onment,  while  many  were  allowed  to  18-18,  8.5, 
escape  on  entering  into  their  own  re-  ^^^  122, 
cognizances  to  keep  the  peace. '  Chron. 

It  is  a  curious   circumstance,  and  fortunate 
icK  Great  Britain,  that  although  the 
Irish  for  above  half  a  century  have  Preplrations 
been  always  disposed  to,  and  some-  for  a  rebell- 
times    actually  engaged    in,   revolt,  io'i  i"  Ire- 
they  have  never  thought  of  combin-  '?-"i''-  icig 
ing  their  movements  with  those  of 
the  discontented  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 
It  would  seem  that  the  antipathy  of  the  Celt  to 
the  Saxon  is  so  strong  that  they  will  not  com- 
bine with  him  even  for  objects  of  common  in- 
terest.    So  it  proved  on  the  present  occasion. 
Hardly  were  the  Chartist  disturbances  put  down 
in  Great  Britain  than  it  was  rumored  that  a  re- 
bellion, however  desperate  its  hopes,  was  in  prep- 
aration in  Ireland.     The  Nation  and  Irislt  Fel- 
on, the  chief  organs  of  the  revolutionists  in  that 
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country,  early  in  July,  upon  the  conviction  of 
John  Mitchell,  a  noted  leader  in  Dublin,  threw 
ofi'  the  mask,  and  openly  counseled  immediate 
insurrection.  In  these  circumstances  the  meas- 
ures of  Government  were  prompt  and  decided, 
and  such  as,  when  supported  by  a  people  gener- 
ally loyal,  seldom  fail  of  success.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  with  his  usual  foresight,  had  been 
long  making  preparations  for  a  serious  conflict. 
With  this  view  he  had  withdrawn  the  garrison 
from  a  number  of  the  weak  or  distant  police  and 
military  stations,  and  thereby  strengthened  the 
garrisons  of  those  more  important  points  which 
it  had  been  deemed  advisable  to  defend.  They 
had  been  loopholed  in  every  direction,  and 
strongly  barricaded  in  the  entrances,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  resisting  any  attack  by  rebels  without 
artillery.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were  marched 
into  the  counties  in  the  south  and  west,  where 
the  rising  was  expected,  and  several  war  steam- 
ers, under  Sir  Charles  Napier,  cruised  round 
the  south  coast,  ready  to  carry  succor  to  any 
point  which  might  be  menaced.  Limerick  was 
overawed  by  the  lihadamanthus,  with  her  guns 
enfilading  the  principal  sti'eets,  and  Cork  by  a 
-,  ,  pg  flotilla  of  armed  steamers.  On  the  26th 
of  July  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension 
Act,  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  arrived  in  Dublin, 
and  warrants  were  immediately  dispatched  for 
the  arrest  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  Mr.  Meagher, 
and  a  dozen  other  club  leaders.  At  the  same 
time,  a  proclamation  was  issued  declaring  the 
clubs  illegal,  and  requiring  them  forthwith  to 
dissolve;  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  took  place  of 
the  persons  licensed  to  bear  arms ;  and  the 
counties  of  Kerry,  Galway,  Wexford,  Carlow, 
Queen's,  Ivildare,  Lowth,  Westmeath,  Cavan, 
and  great  numbers  of  baronies  in  other  counties, 
were  jn-oclaimed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  under 
the  Crime  and  Outrage  Act,  with  a  view  to  th.e 
general  disarmament  of  the  inhabitants.  At 
the  same  time,  a  proclamation  was  issued  offer- 
1  ^n^  p^g„  ing  £500  for  the  apprehension  of 
1848, 93,  °  Smith  O'Brien,  and  £300  for  that 
94,ciiron.  of  either  Meagher,  Dillon,  or  Do- 
-9S"-'-    hony.^ 

Those  decisive  measm^es  brought  matters  to  a 
139  crisis.  The  editor  of  the  Nation  fled 
Total  de-  from  Dublin,  numerous  arrests  took 
feat  of  tlie  place,  and  the  iusui'gents  in  the  south 
re  e  ion.  Qpgjjjy  assembled  in  arms,  and  were 
reviewed  near  Ballingarry  by  Mr.  S.  O'Brien. 
It  was  the  intention  of  Government  to  have  al- 
lowed the  rebels  to  assemble  in  considerable 
numbers  without  molestation,  and  meanwhile 
collect  the  military  on  all  sides,  who,  by  a  con- 
verging movement,  might  surround  them,  and 
terminate  the  contest  in  a  day,  it  was  hoped, 
with  little  bloodshed.  The  troops,  fifteen  him- 
dred  in  number,  were  already  in  motion,  under 
the  experienced  guidance  of  General  Macdon- 
ald,  to  eftect  this  object,  when  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance caused  the  whole  designs  of  the  con- 
spirators to  fail,  and  turned  them  into  ridicule. 
Having  collected  some  thousand  insurgents, 
O'Brien,  after  vain  attempts  to  get  some  of  the 
police,  who  bravely  refused  to  surrender  their 

Jul  28  ^'''^*'»  ^^  i^^"^  '^^*  P'irty,  advanced  on  the 
28th  toward  Ballingarry.  On  their  way 
they  met  a  body  of  police  fifty  strong,  under  In- 
spector Trant,  who  had  marched  out  to  meet 
tliem.     Finding  himself  surrounded  by  a  body 


of  two  thousand  insurgents,  Trant  retreated  to 
a  slated  house  occupied  by  one  Widow  Cor- 
mack,  where  he  resolved,  with  his  brave  follow- 
ers, to  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  house  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  rebels 
— above  two  thousand  strong — and  O'Brien  in 
vain  tried  to  induce  the  commander  to  surren- 
der and  join  his  force  to  those  of  the  insur-  • 
gents.  Finding  him  proof  alike  against  prom- 
ises and  threats,  he  had  recourse  to  force  of 
arms ;  but  here  the  superiority  of  the  police — 
as  fine  and  steady  a  body  of  men  as  any  in  the 
world — was  at  once  apparent.  Before  the  fir- 
ing had  lasted  many  minutes  two  of  the  insur- 
gents were  shot  dead,  and  three  wounded  in 
the  cabbage-garden  round  the  house,  while  none 
of  the  garrison  were  injured.  Disconcerted  by 
this  untoward  result,  and  still  more  by  the  proved 
fidelity  of  the  armed  police,  upon  whose  defec- 
tion he  mainly  relied,  O'Brien  drew  off  his  forces, 
and  fell  back  in  deep  dejection.  He  himself 
soon  after  fled,  and  Inspector  Cox  having  come 
up  next  day  to  the  support  of  Trant  with  a  larger 
police  force,  the  insurgents  dis-  i  Ann.  Keg. 
persed.    The  misguided  leader  was  1848,95,96; 

arrested  some  days  after  at  Thurles  '^'''o'°^5'o?"" 

,.        .  1  .  ,1  -1  en,  Sept.  28, 

in  disguise,  when  at  the  railway  i848;  ibid, 
station  setting  out  for  Limerick,  389— State 
and  committed  for  trial.'  Trials. 

His    trial,    along  with    M'Manus,   Orchard, 
Tighe,  and  O'Donnell,  took  place  140. 

in  the  end  of  September,  and  was  Trial  of  O'Bri- 

conducted  with  the  greatest  tem-  ^"'  ,^"*^  ^%'.. 

1      1 -I-,        1     ,1  II         vealingoftne 

per  and  ability,  both  at  the  bar  designs  of  the 
and  on  the  bench.  Chief-Justice  conspirators. 
Doherty  presided  ;  the  Attorney-  •^•^l''-  ^^• 
General  led  the  prosecution ;  and  Mr.  White- 
side lent  the  aid  of  his  great  talents  and  elo- 
quence to  the  accused.  Never  was  a  judicial 
proceeding  conducted  with  more  impartiality 
and  decorum,  and  never  was  guilt  more  clearly 
brought  home  to  the  accused.  A  letter  from 
his  associate  Duffy  to  O'Brien,  found  on  the 
latter's  person,  clearly  revealed  the  extent  and 
dangerous  nature  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  the  revolution  in  France  and  the 
example  of  Lafayette  had  had  in  producing  it, 
to  which  the  flattery  of  the  writer  compared  his 
present  position.*     The  attack  on  Widow  Cor- 

*  "  My  deak  Sik, — I  am  glad  to  learn  that  yon  are 
about  to  commence  a  series  of  meetings  in  Munster. 
There  is  no  half-way  house  for  you.  You  will  be  the 
head  of  tlie  movement,  loyally  obeyed,  and  the  revolu- 
tion will  be  conducted  with  order  and  clemency ;  or  the 
mere  anarchists  will  prevail  with  the  people,  and  our 
revolution  will  he  a  bloody  chaos.  You  have  at  present 
Lafayette' s  place,  so  graphically  painted  by  Lamartine, 
and,  1  believe,  Imve  fallen  into  Lafayette's  error — that  of 
not  using  it  to  all  its  extent,  and  in  all  its  resources.  I 
am  perfectly  well  aware  that  you  don't  desire  to  lead  or 
influence  others ;  but  I  believe  with  Lamartine  that  that 
feeling,  which  is  a  high  personal  and  civic  virtue,  is  a 
vice  in  revolutions.  One  might  as  well,  I  think,  not  want 
to  influence  a  man  who  was  going  to  walk  on  thawing 
ice,  or  to  cross  a  fordless  river,  as  not  to  desire  to  keep 
men  right  in  a  political  struggle,  and  to  do  it  with  might 
and  main.  If  I  were  Smith  O'Brien,  I  would  strike  out 
in  my  own  mind,  or  with  such  counsel  as  I  valued,  a 
definite  course  for  the  revolution,  and  labor  incessantly 
to  develop  it  in  that  way.  For  example,  your  project  of 
obtaining  signatures  to  the  roll  of  the  National  Gttard, 
and  wlien  a  sufficient  number  were  produced,  and  not 
sooner,  calling  the  Council  of  Three  Hundred,  was  one  I 
entirely  relied  upon;  but  it  has  been  permitted  to  fall 
into  disuse,  and  would  scarcely  be  revived  now.  The 
clubs,  however,  might  take  tlie  place  of  the  National 

(lU.avd,  and  the  proposal  in  your  letter  on •  of  a 

definite  number  of  clubs  being  formed  would  just  suit  aa 
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mack's  house,  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  O'Brien,  was  proved  beyond  dispute,  as  well 
as  the  unsuccessful  attempts  made  to  seduce  the 
police  from  their  allegiance.  After  a  long  trial, 
in  which  every  thing  that  legal  ability  and  elo- 
quence could  suggest  was  exhausted  in  his  de- 
fense, he  was  found  guilty,  along  with  all  his 
fellow-prisoners,  though  they  were  all  recom- 
mended to  mercy,  and  they  all,  along  with 
Meagher,  who  was  tried  at  Dublin  by  Chief- 
Justice  Blackmore,  received  sentence  of  death. 
Their  conduct  on  receiving  sentence  was  at  once 
courageous  and  dignified,  and  only  awakened 
the  most  poignant  regret  that  men  capable,  at 
such  a  moment,  of  uttering  such  sentiments, 
should  have  been  so  far  misled  by  patriotic  and 
generous  feelings  as  to  have  engaged  in  an  en- 
terprise which,  if  successful,  could  have  led  only 
to  aci  aggravation  of  the  misery  of  their  coun- 
tiy,  and  which  could  the  less  be  forgiven,  that 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  uttered 
five  hundred  thousand  Irishmen,  with  their 
families,    were   daily  fed  by  British   bounty.* 


well  if  it  were  vigorously  and  systematically  carried  out, 
each  day  adding  an  item  to  it,  and  all  the  men  we  could 
influence  employed  upon  it. 

(Signed)  "  C.  G.  Duffy.'' 

—A7in.  Reg.,  181S,  396,  Z^'i— State  Trials. 

*  O'Brien,  on  being  asked  whether  he  had  any  reason 
to  state  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon 
him,  said,  with  a  loud  and  firm  voice,  "  My  lords,  it  was 
not  my  intention  to  have  entered  into  any  vindication  of 
my  conduct,  however  much  I  might  have  desired  to  have 
availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  doing  so.  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  that  I  have  per- 
formed my  duty  to  my  country — that  I  have  only  done 
that  which,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
Irishman  to  have  done.  And  I  am  now  prepared  to 
abide  the  consequence  of  having  performed  my  duty  to 
my  native  land.     Proceed  with  your  sentence." 

Meagher  said  :  "  This  sentence,  my  lords,  which  you 
are  about  to  pronounce,  will  be  remembered  by  my  coun- 
trymen as  the  severe  and  solemn  attestation  of  my  recti- 
tude and  truth.  With  my  country  I  leave  my  memory, 
my  sentiments,  my  acts,  proudly  feeling  that  they  re- 
quire no  vindication  from  me  this  day.  On  this  spot, 
■where  the  shadows  of  death  surround  me,  and  from 
which  I  see  my  early  grave  In  an  unconsecrated  soil  is 
ready  to  receive  me — even  here  the  hope  which  beckon- 
ed me  on  to  embark  upon  the  perilous  sea  upon  which  I 
have  been  "wrecked  still  consoles,  animates,  enraptures 
me.  I  do  not  despair  of  my  old  country;  I  do  not  de- 
spair of  her  peace,  her  liberty,  her  glory.  To  lift  up  this 
isle,  to  make  her  a  benefactor  to  humanity,  instead  of 
being  what  she  is — the  meanest  beggar  in  the  world — to 
restore  her  ancient  constitution  and  her  native  powers — 
this  has  been  my  ambition,  and  this  has  been  my  crime. 
Judged  thus,  the  treason  of  which  I  have  been  convicted 
loses  all  guilt,  has  been  sanctified  as  a  duty,  and  will  be 
ennobled  as  a  sacrifice.  To  my  country  I  oflfer  the  only 
sacrifice  I  can  now  give — the  life  of  a  young  heart,  and 
with  it  the  hopes,  the  honors,  the  endearments  of  a  hap- 
py and  an  honorable  home.  Pronounce  then,  my  lords, 
the  sentence  the  law  directs,  and  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
hear  it,  and,  I  trust,  to  meet  its  execution,  and  to  appear 
with  a  light  heart  before  a  higher  tribunal." 

M'Manus  said  :  "  Standing  in  this  dock,  and  about  to 
ascend  the  scaffold,  it  may  be  to-morrow,  I  wish  to  put 
this  on  record,  that  in  no  part  of  my  proceedings  have  I 
been  actuated  by  animosity  against  Englishmen,  among 
whom  I  have  spent  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life, 
and  of  the  most  prosperous.  In  nothing  I  have  done 
have  I  been  influenced  by  enmity  to  Englishmen  individ- 
ually, whatever  I  may  have  felt  of  the  injustice  of  En- 
glish rule  in  this  island.  It  is  not  for  having  loved  En- 
gland less,  but  for  having  loved  Ireland  more,  that  I  now 
stand  before  you."— Irish  State  Trials,  1848;  Ann.  Reg., 
1848,  449,  4T0,  412— State  Trials. 

These  are  noble  thoughts,  couched  in  noble  language, 
which  will  speak  to  the  hearts  of  the  right-hearted  and 
the  generous  in  every  future  age.  They  only  make  us 
the  more  regret  that  men  actuated  by  such  elevated  sen- 
timents should  be  so  far  misled  by  national  or  political 
passion  as  to  pursue  the  crime  which  experience  has 
proved  was  best  calculated  to  render  impossible  the  con- 


The  sentence  of  death  was  wisely  and  humane- 
ly afterward  commuted  into  trans)3ortation  for 
life ;  and  after  a  residence  abroad  of  eight  years, 
they  were  all,  excepting  those  who  had  broken 
their  parole,  i-estored  to  their  country  by  the 
general   amnesty   proclaimed   on   the   glorious 
termination  of  the  Russian  war.     Thus  was  this 
formidable  convulsion,  which,  spreading  from 
France,  overturned  the  monarchies  i  (^,,  r,  •    i 
of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  shook  Trial,  Sept. 
to  its  foundations  every  government  2S,  IStS; 
in  Europe,  suppressed  in  Great  Brit-  Ann.  Reg. 
ain  without  shedding  one  drop  of  ^-j  '      ' 
blood  on  the  scaffold. ' 


Such  was  the  terrible  monetary  crisis  of  1847 
in  Great  Britain — the  most  disas-         ^^-j 
trous  and  widespread  of  which  there  immense  ef- 
is  any  record  in  the  annals  of  man-  fects  of  the 

kind.  Its  effects,  not  merely  in  the  ""PI^^'Y/o.t 
T,  .^.  ,  ■         i!    i   ■      I    .1     u       •     cnsisotlSiT. 

British  empire,  but  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, have  been  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
portant, and  in  no  instance  has  the  agency  of 
supreme  wisdom  in  educing  lasting  good  out  of 
transitoiy  evil  been  more  conspicuous.  Beyond 
all  question,  it  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing to  a  crisis  the  general  discontent  in  France, 
and  overturning  the  corrupt  government  of 
Louis  Philippe ;  the  suspension  of  credit,  want 
of  employment,  and  stagnation  of  industry 
among  the  workmen  of  Paris,  which  proved  fa- 
tal to  the  Orleans  dynasty,  had  its  origin  in  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  of  London.  It  perpetuated 
through  a  course  of  years  the  misery  first  in- 
duced by  the  famine  in  Ireland,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  prodigious  and  long-continued  exodus  of 
the  Irish  people,  which  has  ended  in  transfer- 
ring two  millions  of  Celts  from  the  shores  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  to  the  Transatlantic  wilds.  It  has 
given  comparative  security  and  unanimity  to  the 
British  empire,  by  extracting  the  thorn  which 
had  so  long  festered  in  its  side,  implanted  by 
Irish  suffering  and  envenomed  by  sacerdotal 
ambition.  It  has  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchies  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and,  by 
bringing  do^vn  the  reserve  of  legitimacy  in  the 
shape  of  the  Russian  battalions  to  the  Hun- 
garian plains,  it  subverted  for  a  time  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Europe,  impelled  Nicholas  into 
the  career  of  Oriental  ambition,  and  idtimatcly 
arranged  the  forces  of  the  West  against  those 
of  the  East  on  the  shores  of  the  Crimea.  Final- 
ly, it  produced  in  the  Far  West  and  Southeast 
effects  still  more  lasting  and  important ;  for  by 
the  money  pressure  it  produced  in  America  it 
forced  the  United  States  into  foreign  aggression 
as  the  means  of  paying  their  domestic  debts, 
transferred  California  from  the  lazy  hands  of 
the  Spaniards,  by  whom  its  treasures  had  lain 
undiscovered  for  three  hundred  years,  into  the 
active  grasp  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  revealed  to 
British  enterprise,  sent  into  exile  by  domestic 
suffering,  the  hidden  treasures  of  Australia; 
and  gave  a  permanent  and  beneficial  impulse  to 

summation  they  so  ardently  desired  and  eloquently  ex- 
pressed. But  that  only  renders  it  the  more  the  object 
of  devout  thankfulness  that  the  prevalence  of  humane 
and  just  ideas  has  now  so  far  modified  the  barbarity  of 
former  times  as  to  have  almost  abolished  practically  the 
punishment  of  death  in  political  offenses — a  step,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  to  the  really  just  rule  of  treating  prisoners,  in 
civil  conflicts,  on  the  same  footing  as  those  taken  in  the 
military  conflict  of  nations. 
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the  industry  of  the  whole  world,  by  providing  a 
currency  adequate  to  its  increasing  numbers  and 
transactions  in  the  treasures  it  brought  to  light 
in  both  hemispheres. 

If  the  ultimate  effects  of  this  great  convulsion 
have  been  thus  widespread  and 
Lesson  which  momentous,  not  less  important  is 
it  taught  the  the  lesson  it  has  taught  the  Brit- 
Uritish  peo-  jsh  peojile  as  to  the  results  of  the 
^  new  system  on  which  they  had  ad- 

ventured, and  which  in  the  very  outset  had 
produced  such  astonishing  consequences.  The 
yeai-s  1847  and  1848  are  peculiarly  worthy  of 
attention  to  the  student  of  British  history,  for 
they  brought  to  light  the  dreadful  perils  of  the 
combination  oj'  Free  Trade  with  a  Fettered  Cur- 
rency in  aggravating  distress,  as  the  years  1845 
and  1846  had  demonstrated  the  dangers  of  the 
monetary  system  in  inflaming  speculation.  It  is 
doubtful  which  is  in  the  end  the  most  perilous, 
or  impels  a  nation  most  certainly  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  The  mode  in  which  these  double  con- 
secutive results  have  taken  place  is  now  perfect- 
ly apparent,  and  they  both  tlow  from  one  cause 
— viz.,  the  establishment  of  a  currency  based  en- 
tirely upon  the  retention  of  gold,  coupled  with  a 
commercial  system  which  rendered  that  reten- 
tion impossible.  This  was  the  root  of  the  evil; 
the  Irish  famine  was  an  accidental  circum- 
stance, which  brought  the  danger  eadier  to 
light,  and  in  a  more  fearful  form,  than  would 
otherwise  have  occurred,  but  v.as  by  no  means 
instrumental  in  producing  it. 

That  a  failure  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  half 
143.  in  the  staple  food  of  a  people  num- 
The  moneta-  bering  eight  millions  must  of  itself 
ry  crisis  was  produce  a  frightful  amount  of  suf- 
owing  to  free   '     .  ^i         i  a-     ^    -i 

trade  and  a  lering  among  the  classes  aitected 
fettered  cur-  by  it,  is  sufficiently  apparent ;  and 
rency.  gjj.  jj_  PecFs   monetary  system  is 

nowise  chargeable  with  that  distress.  But  it  is 
chargeable,  and  exclusively  so,  with  the  com- 
municatio7i  of  the  distress  from  the  Irish  peasantry 
to  the  cwnmercial  classes  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  general  collapse  of  credit  which  terminated 
in  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  in 
October,  1847.  There  is  a  very  obvious  con- 
nection between  the  failure  of  a  staple  kind  of 
food  and  the  distress,  or  even  famine,  of  the 
people  who  live  on  it ;  but  there  is  no  natural 
connection  between  such  failure  and  a  monetary 
crisis  in  a  neighboring  country,  accompanied 
with  general  ruin  to  the  trading  classes,  and 
commercial  embarrassment  and  bankraptcy  for 
a  course  of  years.  The  agricultural  produce 
destroyed  by  the  potato-rot  in  Ireland  was  said 


to  be  worth  £16,000,000— call  it  £20,000,000 
in  the  whole  empire,  which  is  probably  above 
the  mark.  That  is  only  a  fifteenth  part  of  the 
entire  agricultural  produce  oif  the  empire,  esti- 
mated at  that  period  at  £300,000,000— a  much 
less  deficiency,  vpon  the  whole,  than  an  ordinary 
bad  harvest  produces,  attended  with  no  extraor- 
dinary results.  Whatever  severity  of  local  dis- 
tress, therefore,  such  a  deficiency  might  pro- 
duce, it  can  not  be  considei"ed  as  having  been, 
if  it  had  stood  alone,  the  cause  of  the  dreadful 
commercial  suffering  in  Great  Britain.  On  the 
contrarj',  by  raising  the  prices  of  subsistence  and 
stimulating  commerce,  it  should  rather  have 
tended  to  augment  mercantile  profits,  and  en- 
hance mercantile  enterprise  in  the  neighboring 
island.  But  the  moment  a  monetary  system  is 
established,  on  a  basis  which  renders  the  cur- 
rency and  advances  by  bankers  exclusivelji  de- 
pendent on  the  gold  in  the  Bank's  coffers,  any 
adventitious  circumstance  which  occasions  an 
unusual  drain  upon  those  coffers,  which  a  great 
importation  of  food  invariably  does,  produces  a 
contraction  of  advances,  a  rise  of  interest,  a 
destraction  of  ci-edit,  from  which  it  requires  a 
long  course  of  years  for  any  nation,  even  the 
most  prosperous,  to  recover. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  combination  of  free 
trade  with  a  gold-dependent  curren- 
cy not  only  necessarily  renders  any  Dangers  of 
adventitious  cause  which  occasions  a  free  trade 
great  export  of  gold  the  forerunner  and  a  fet- 
of  commercial  embarrassment  and  j-encv*^"'" 
ruin,  but  it  perpetually  keeps  the  na- 
tion on  the  verge  of  such  a  catastrophe.  It  aug- 
ments fearfully  the  chance  of  its  occurrence, 
more  especially  in  an  old,  opulent,  and  luxurious 
State.  As  such  a  community  can  bring  into 
the  market  the  fruits  of  the  accumulated  indus- 
try of  several  centuries,  while  the  poor  States 
from  which  it  purchases  subsistence  can  only 
bring  the  fruits  of  two  or  three  years,  the  means 
of  consumption  of  the  one  infinitely  exceed  those  of 
the  other.  Thence  the  trade  between  them  nec- 
essarily runs  into  a  huge  excess  of  imports  over 
exports,  the  balance  of  which,  of  course,  must 
be  paid  in  cash.  This,  accordinglj',  has  taken 
place  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  in  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain  witli  all  the  nations  from 
whence  she  imports  largely  rude  produce,  and 
which  has  terminated  in  a  settled  balance  of 
imports  over  exports  of  from  £30,000,000  to 
£40,000,000  a  year.* 

Great  as  this  balance  is,  it  would  be  of  compar- 
atively little  importance  if  the  nation  possessed 
a  currency,  and  could  maintain  its  credit  inde- 


*  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  comparative  imports  and  exports  of  Great  Britain  since  1S54,  dur- 
ing wliicli  period,  as  the  real  value  of  the  imports  as  well  as  the  exports,  and  not,  as  formerly,  their  official  value, 
has  been  taken,  the  comparison  can  be  made  and  the  balance  struck  with  perfect  accuracy.    They  have  stood  thus : 


YeaiB. 

Imports — Real  Value. 

Exports— Real  Value. 

Total  British,  Colonial, 
and  Foreign. 

Balance  against  Great 
Britain. 

British  and  Irish. 

Colonial  and  Foreign. 

1854 

^152,389,053 
14R,542,S51 
1T2, 654,823 

£«7,1 84,726 
r5,68S,085 
115,S9n,85T 

i;i8,636,.^66 
21,003,215 
23,425,365 

£115,821,092 
116,891,300 
132,316,222 

£36,567,961 
26,651,551 
33,238,601 

1855 

1856 

—Statistical  Abstract,  1842-1S56,  p.  12, 19,  24. 

"When  the  magnitude  of  the  balance  of  thirty  or  forty  millions  a  year  requiring  to  be  paid  in  cash  is  considered, 
it  will  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  during  the  latter  year  (1856)  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  never  exceeded 
£11,000,000,  seldom  £10,000,000,  and  that  bank  discounts  were  almost  constantly  at  6  or  7  per  cent  Great  as  the 
supplies  were,  exceeding  £30,000,000  annually,  then  obtained  from  tlie  gold  regions,  they  were  unable  to  supply 
the  drain  required  to  pay  this  adverse  b.ilance  of  trade,  or  avert  the  commercial  distress  which,  under  our  present 
monetary  system,  it  necessarily  induced.  The  entire  mercantile  body  have,  during  tlie  last  year,  been  paying  an 
extra  property  tax  of  3J-  per  cent,  on  theie  endangeeed  capital,  as  their  contribution  toward  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  Bank  Charter  Act. 
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pendent  of  the  liokliu^c;  of  its  gold.  But  under  a 
145.  system  where  credit  is  rendered  en- 
Which  keeps  tirely  dependent  on  such  retention, 
the  n'''',°"  and  the  greatest  possible  amount 
thever-'eofa  o^  disposable  capital  can  not  other- 
monetaiycri-  wise  maintain  it,  a  course  of  trade 
sis.  which  causes  thirty  or  forty  mill- 

ions of  specie,  or  bills  payable  in  specie,  annual- 
ly to  leave  the  country  to  make  up  tlie  balance 
of  trade  with  foreign  States,  must  keep  it  con- 
stantly on  the  verge  of  disaster.  No  amount  of 
prudence  or  foresight,  on  the  part  of  those  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  can  prevent  tlie  recurrence 
of  the  most  serious  calamities,  because  they  may 
any  moment  be  induced  by  causes  which  they 
can  neither  foresee  nor  prevent.  Three  weeks' 
rain  in  Great  Britain  in  August,  a  cry  for  gold 
to  ruin  the  banks  in  the  United  St.ates,  great 
railway  undertakings  abroad,  a  revolution  in 
France,  a  war  on  the  Continent,  any  considera- 
ble increase  in  the  export  of  metallic  treasures 
to  the  East — any  thing,  in  short,  which  causes 
an  unusual  drain  of  the  precious  metals  in  Lon- 
don, must  at  once  induce  a  monetary  crisis  in 
the  British  Islands,  suspend  advances,  and  ruin 
all  traders  and  persons  engaged  in  business, 
who  do  not  enjoy  the  highest  credit,  or  possess 
the  advantage  of  large  realized  capital.  The 
nation,  under  such  a  system,  is  like  a  person 
walking  in  the  dark  on  the  edge«of  a  precipice ; 
any  false  step  or  external  blast  may  at  once  pre- 
cipitate him  into  the  abyss. 

A  great  increase  in  the  supply  of  the  precious 
j4e_  metals  for  the  use  of  the  globe,  such 

A  great  in-  as  has  occurred  since  1852,  from 
crease  in  the  the  discovery  of  the  rich  gold-fields 
posfponesf  of  California  and  Australia,  which 
but  does  not  raised  the  annual  produce  of  the 
avert,  this  mines  from  eight  or  ten  to  thirty- 
danger,  gj^  millions  a  year,  may  for  a  time 
avert,  but  it  can  not  permanently  remove,  this 
danger.  When  gold  is  every  week  pouring  in 
immense  quantities  into  the  vaults  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  the  drain  arising  from  the 
balance  of  trade  is  mot  by  a  never-ceasing  in- 
flux from  the  gold  regions,  credit  may  for  a 
considerable  period  be  maintained,  and  com- 
merce bo  prosperous,  because  a  sufficient  stock 
of  gold  may  be  retained  notwithstanding  that 
drain.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  auspicious 
state  of  things  can  not  be  of  long  endurance, 
and  that  ere  long  the  old  risk  must  reappear, 
possibly  under  still  more  threatening  circum- 
stances. The  reason  is  obvious.  The  rise  of 
prices  consequent  on  such  an  increased  influx 
of  the  precious  metals  is,  or  must  soon  become, 
■universal  over  the  ivorld ;  consequently  the  issue 
of  the  precious  metals  to  pay  the  balance  of  trade 
must  be  augmented  in  as  great  a  proportion  as  the 
injiux  is  increased.  What  will  it  avail  the  na- 
tion that  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  to  the 
Bank  of  England  is  increased  in  a  year  from 
ten  to  thirty  millions,  if  as  fast  as  it  flows  in  it 
is  drawn  out  to  meet  the  increased  balance  of 
trade  arising  from  the  enhanced  price  of  every 
species  of  imported, commodity?  Accordingly, 
at  the  moment  when  these  lines  are  written 
(Nov.  17,  1856),  the  stock  of  gold  in  both  de- 
partments of  the  Bank  of  England  is  reduced  to 
£9,540,000,  interest  is  7  per  cent.,  credit  is  al- 
most suspended,  and  two  more  adverse  weeks, 
such  as  the  two  last,  would  render  a  suspension 


of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  indispensable.  And 
all  that  in  the  face  of  an  annual  influx  of  tlie 
precious  metals  to  the  extent  of  between  thirty 
to  forty  millions  a  year;  and  an  affluence  of 
capital  in  the  British  Islands  unequaled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.* 


*  This  state  of  tilings  has  extorted  the  following  jiist 
observations  from  the  ablest  organ  of  the  united  bullion 
and  free-trade  systems:  '-.V  uniform  price  of  7  per  cent, 
for  the  use  of  money  is  a  state  of  things  which,  though 
happily  unintelligible  to  many  of  our  readers,  is  equiva- 
lent in  its  effects  to  a  great  national  disaster.  Famine, 
pest,  earthquake,  floods,  confiagrations,  and  shipwreck, 
inflict  local  or  personal  injury.  A  very  high  rate  of  in- 
terest in  a  country  where  it  is  unusual  will  produce  a 
greater  amount  of  inconvenience  than  any  one  of  them. 
It  aflfectsthe  whole  atmosphere  of  trade,  and  particularly 
of  tliat  which  is  not  strictly  trade,  but  of  a  more  specu- 
lative character,  such  as  transactions  in  funds  and  shares. 

"The  particular  hardship  just  now — not,  however,  for 
the  first  time  alleged — is,  tliat  there  is  •no  specidation  of 
an  unusual  character;  scarcely  a  railway,  or  a  loan,  or 
any  enterprise,  except  now  and  then  the  proposition  of  a 
branch  railway,  very  reasonable  in  its  object  and  modest 
in  its  demands.  There  are  very  few  failures,  and  thi^sc 
are  such  as  either  do  not  much  .affect  the  mercantile 
world,  or  are  only  attended  with  temporary  inconven- 
ience. Nevertheless,  good  mercantile  houses  find  they 
liave  to  pay  for  usual  accommodation  such  r.ates  as  devour 
all  their  profits.  It  used  to  be  thought  a  divine  retribu- 
tion that  in  one  w.iy  or  another  the  gold  of  America 
passed  through  Spain  with  marvelous  r.apidity,  in  spite 
of  the  laws  to  arrest  its  progress.  "We  find  the  same  in 
our  case.  Ecce  siijnwn.  It  is  assumed  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  £700,000  expected  by  the  James  Baines  is 
only  to  toucli  us  on  its  way  to  France.  Again,  we  are 
importing  corn  largelif,  and  at  a  high  price.  This  must 
be  paid  for,  and  doubtless  a  good  deal  is  paid  for  in  gold. 
These  are  considerations  for  those  who  profess  themselves 
surprised  at  the  present  excessive  demand  for  money, 
and  insufficient  supply,  in  the  face  of  our  iinmense  colo- 
nial importation,  and  a  sort  of  pause  from  the  specula- 
tions of  the  last  dozen  years.  Happily  we  have  seen  the 
worst  of  them  all.  The  war  is  over,  the  diggings  are 
well  under  way,  and  we  have  done  our  part  in  the  affair, 
and  year  by  year  our  corn  importation  is  settling  into  a 
regular  trade." — Times,  Nov.  15,  1S56. 

Again,  in  April,  1S57,  the  same  alarming  symptoms  re- 
appeared in  a  still  more  serious  form,  for  the  drain  of  the 
precious  metals  to  the  Continent  and  the  East  then  be- 
came so  great,  that  notwithstanding  weekly  supplies 
from  the  gold  regions  of  £700,000  or  £800,000,  the  bull- 
ion in  both  departments  of  the  Bank  of  England  fell  to 
£9,004,000,  of  which  only  £747,000  was  in  the  banking 
department !  This  is  lower  than  it  h.ad  been  since  25th 
October,  1847,  when  it  was  down  at  £8,400,000.-  On  this 
subject  the  Times  of  April  17,  1857,  makes  the  following 
remarks:  "The  perplexities  of  the  money-market  seem 
greater  than  ever.  For  many  months  persons  have  been 
looking  to  the  present  period  as  that  at  wliich  some  turn 
in  the  unfavorable  course  of  our  bullion  balances  might 
be  expected,  and  instead  we  have  the  Bank  reverting  to 
almost  its  highest  rate  of  discount,  while  its  stock  of 
gold  is  reduced  to  a  point  lower  than  at  any  time  in  the 
last  ten  years.  The  question  is,  can  this  sudden  increase 
of  pressure  be  attributed  to  temporary  causes,  or  is  it 
only  a  regular  stage  of  a  condition  which  has  already 
existed  for  two  or  three  years,  and  must  now  be  consid- 
ered permanent?  On  the  favorable  side  we  have  the 
fact  that,  looking  at  the  course  of  a  great  number  of 
years,  the  rate  of  discount  in  England  averages  about  4 
per  cent.,  and  that  consequently  any  advance  beyond 
this  point  has  always  hitherto  been  followed  by  a  pro- 
portionate reaction ;  next,  that  the  trade  of  the  country 
has  for  the  last  twenty-seven  months  been  of  unprece- 
dented magnitude,  and  healthy  in  nearly  every  depart- 
ment ;  next,  that,  notwithstanding  the  profits  thus  made, 
there  has  been  an  unusual  abstinence  from  speculative 
commitments,  either  at  home  or  abroad;  and,  finally, 
that  the  agricultural  returns  of  the  kingdom  have  for  the 
last  two  years,  to  say  the  least,  been  perfectly  satisfactory. 
With  a  profitable  export  business,  an  economical  ex- 
penditure, and  a  good  yield  of  home  produce,  the  circum- 
stance that  the  balance  of  cash  payments  between  our- 
selves and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  uninterruptedly  against 
us,  seems  an  extraordinary  anomaly.  Last  year  the  con- 
viction that  our  position  in  these  respects  could  lead 
only  to  a  rapid  improvement  in  our  money-market,  was 
so  strong,  that  the  most  persevering  warnings  were  nec- 
essary to  prevent  the  public  from  at  once  running  wildly 
into  every  description  of  foreign  adventure ;  and  their 
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[Chap.  XLIII. 


It  is  often  said  that  this  great  export  of  the 
^ ._  precious  metals,  which  is   the  in- 

Argume'nt  on  variable  result  of  free  trade,  is  of 
the  ether  side  no  consequence,  because  the  gold 
aa  to  the  ex-  qj.  silver,  being  valuable  commodi- 
portofgold.     ^jgg^  ^Q^^jj   ,^Qj   j^,^^,g   ^Qjj^g   ^Q   jj^jg 

country  but  in  exchange  for  something  of  equal 
value ;  and  therefore  a  great  import  of  gold  im- 
plies a  proportionally  great  export  of  manufac- 
tures to  purchase  it.  But  the  answer  to  this  is 
three-fold  and  decisive.  First,  it  is  by  its  de- 
rangement of  a  currency,  resting  on  the  reten- 
tion of  the  precious  metals,  that  this  exportation 
to  any  great  extent  becomes  so  serious  a  matter. 
If  the  nation  possessed  a  currency  adequate  to 
its  necessities,  and  yet  duly  limited,  independent 
of  gold,  that  metal  might  all  go  away  without 
inducing  a  greater  evil  than  the  efflux  of  lead 
or  iron.  The  peril  of  a  great  export  of  gold  to 
pay  an  adverse  balance  of  trade,  therefore,  is 
nowise  lessened,  even  though  the  whole  of  it 
had  come  in  to  pay  the  price  of  manufactures 
exported.  In  the  next  place,  great  part  of  the 
gold  wliich  finds  its  way  to  the  Bank  of  England 
is  not  brought  to  the  British  shores  in  payment 
of  any  manufactures  or  British  produce  what- 
ever, but  is  simply  a  remittance  of  wealth  made 
in  the  gold  regions,  or  of  commercial  fortunes 
realized  there,  from  the  impulse  given  to  every 
species  of  industry  by  the  gold  discoveries. 
These  are  remitted  home  or  brought  by  the  for- 
tunate holders  without  any  corresponding  export 


surprise,  therefore,  may  well  be  great,  when,  after  twelve 
months'  continuance  of  such  prosperity,  they  find  them- 
selves increasingly  in  debt  to  other  nations.  The  chief 
explanation  offered  is,  that  the  great  commercial  develop- 
ment consequent  upon  the  gold  discoveries  and  other 
causes  has  created  a  demand  for  capital  beyond  all  former 
experience.  This,  however,  is  little  better  than  a  super- 
ficial assumption.  There  has  been  no  luiexpected  addi- 
tion to  the  population  of  the  world,  nor  any  conversion 
of  nations  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  our  mercantile  transactions  have  been  sud- 
denly forced  to  such  magnitude  that  our  entire  yearly 
gains  are  insufficient  to  supply  the  extra  capital  requisite 
for  carrying  them  on.  The  Australian  discoveries  are 
now  six  years  old;  the  population  of  those  colonies  is 
still  insignificant;  a  large  portion  of  them  continue  their 
old  avocations  of  producing  wool  and  tallow,  and  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  remainder,  who  are  engaged  in  gold- 
finding,  can  have  no  material  etfect  either  in  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  wealth  of  tlie  world,  or  in  leading  to 
an  alteration  of  the  rate  of  interest,  however  extraor- 
dinary may  be  its  influence  on  the  other  I'elations  of 
property.  It  is  true  that  our  exports  last  year  were 
£20,000,000  above  any  recent  average,  and  that  an  aug- 
mentation is  still  taking  place;  but  commercial  men 
know  with  what  a  slight  increase  of  actual  money  an 
improved  trade  to  this  extent  may,  in  times  when  credit 
is  perfectly  sound,  be  carried  on.  A  large  part  of  the 
addition,  moreover,  is  merely  consequent  upon  higher 
prices,  and,  althougli  these  involve  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  the  movements  of  capital,  their  effects  are  in 
most  cases  balanced  in  the  course  of  a  few  months;  since 
if  we  have  to  pay  more  for  our  raw  material,  we  have 
also  more  to  receive  for  our  manufactured  goods,  and  the 
ultimate  bullion  balances  in  settlement  can  there/ore  in 
no  tvay  be  affected.  Hence  the  doctrine  that  the  spread 
of  commerce  will  account  for  the  phenomena  now  in 
progress  must  be  discarded  as  unsatisfactory,  or,  at  all 
events,  insufficient." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  able  writers  in  the  Times 
find  a  difficulty  in  explaining  the  phenomenon,  which, 
on  their  principles,  is  perfectly  unaccountable.  But  the 
simple  explanation  of  it  is,  that  in  tlie  year  1856  the  im- 
ports were,  as  already  shown,  £33,238,000  over  the  ex- 
ports, and  of  the  former  above  10,000,000  quarters,  cost- 
ing about  £25,000,000,  was  for  grain  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom.  There  had  been  no  such  importation 
since  1847  ;  and  thence  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  mone- 
tary crisis,  which  all  the  intermediate  supplies  of  gold, 
great  as  they  were,  had  proved  insufficient  to  prevent. 


of  British  manufactures  paid,  as  money  forming 
part  of  rents  or  surplus  wealth  is  remitted  from 
Scotland  or  Ireland  to  London  to  be  spent.  In 
the  third  place,  what  is  most  material  of  all,  the 
import  and  export  of  gold,  or  any  other  article 
of  import,  differs  in  this  vital  respect  from  the 
export  of  native  produce  or  manufactures,  that 
a  double  import  takes  place,  but  only  a  single 
export  of  the  produce  of  British  industry.  If 
£5,000,000  worth  of  English  manufactures  are 
sent  to  America  or  Australia  to  buy  an  equal 
amount  of  gold,  there  is  an  equal  balance  of  im- 
ports and  exports.  But  if  the  £5,000,000  worth 
of  gold  is  immediately  exported  to  buy  foreign 
grain,  the  imports  are  £10,000,000,  while  the 
exports  of  British  ]>roduce  are  only  £5,000,000. 
This  would  be  immaterial  if  the  gold  was  a  mere 
article  of  commerce,  like  sugar  or  molasses; 
but  it  becomes  very  different  when,  in  addition 
to  that,  it  is  the  sole  foundation  of  currency  and 
credit,  on  the  abstraction  of  which  both  fall  to 
the  ground. 

There  is   another  consideration  of  the  very 
highesi  importance  connected  with  .  .„ 

this  matter  of  a  great  influx  of  gold  Dangerofgold 
from  tlie  gold  regions  into  the  Brit-  passing  mere- 
ish  Islands,  especially  when  a  great  ly  through  the 
.      r  V       •  1     •       r  ..1       richer  States. 

import  ot  loreign  goods  is  at  the 

same  time  going  on.  It  is  this :  when  gold  in 
great  quantities  flows  into  the  rich  State,  cither 
from  its  own  colonies  or  foreign  countries,  it 
necessarily  becomes  cheap,  because  it  is  plentiful, 
and  of  course  all  other  commodities  become 
comparatively  dear.  But  this  state  of  things 
can  not  long  continue ;  it  is  speedily  corrected 
by  the  efflux  of  gold  to,  and  imports  of  com- 
modities from,  poorer  States,  in  which  the  former 
is  more  valuable,  because  it  is  more  scarce — the 
latter  cheaper,  because  labor  is  less  highly  paid. 
Thus  the  constant  tendency  of  commerce,  in 
such  an  old  and  commercial  State,  is  to  run  into 
an  efflux  of  gold,  and  influx  of  commodities.  The 
country  which  the  gold  first  reaches  becomes  a 
mere  siphon,  by  which  it  is  conducted  to  foreign 
States.  No  state  of  traffic  can  be  conceived 
more  perilous,  especially  when  currency  and 
credit  are  renclered  dependent  on  the  retention 
of  the  precious  metals ;  for  the  first  keeps  credit 
constantly  on  the  verge  of  paralysis,  the  last  in- 
dustry, under  the  weight  of  irresistible  foreign 
competition.  Adam  Smith,  long  ago,  stated 
this  low  price  of  gold  in  Spain,  and  its  constant 
tendency  to  leave  the  country  in  consequence, 
arising  from  the  possession  of  the  gold  regions, 
which  all  the  severity  of  the  laws  could  not  pre- 
vent, as  the  main  cause  of  the  decline  of  Old 
Spain;  and  whoever  studies  with  attention  the 
history  of  this  country,  since  the  gold  discoveries 
came  into  operation  in  1852,  will  have  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  the  same  lasting  and  insur- 
mountable difficulty,  as  long  as  the  currency  is 
based  on  gold,  is  beginning  to  affect  its  for- 
tunes. 

Sensible  of  the  truth  of  these  facts,  but  anx- 
ious to  avoid  the  inferences  deduci-  ^ .. 
ble  from  them,  the  supporters  of  the  Erroneous  ar- 
bullion  system  affirm  that  the  scar-  gumentofthe 
city  of  money  and  rise  of  interest  bullionists  oa 
which  is  now  periodically,  and  at  '  '*  ^"  •* 
short  intervals,  felt  as  so  severe  a  scourge  by 
the  commercial  and  industrial  interest  of  Great 
Britain,  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  gold,  but 
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the  loant.  o/cynlal ;  that  the  nation  is  at  times 
engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  money  with 
foreign  nations,  which  require  it  for  undertak- 
ings of  their  own  ;  and  that  it  is  this  whieh  rims 
interest  up  to  7  or  10  per  cent.  A  very  little 
consideration,  however,  must  convince  every  dis- 
passionate observer  that  this  view  is  entirely 
erroneous,  and  that  it  is  not  capital,  but  gold 
currency,  which  is  awanting  when  interest  is 
thus  run  up.  The  panic  was  stopped  in  1825, 
and  interest  soon  brought  down,  by  the  discov- 
ery of  £2,000,000  of  old  notes  in  a  chest,  and 
the  issue  of  £8,000,000  additional  notes  by 
the  Bank  of  England  ;  in  1848,  by  a  letter 
from  Lord  John  Russell  suspending  the  Bank 
Charter  Act,  which  in  three  months  brought  it 
down  to  4:  per  cent. ;  in  18jG,  by  the  arrival 
of  the  James  Baines  and  tiie  Lir/fiininfj,  with 
£1,300,000  in  specie,  about  half  of  which  only 
remained  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank.  In  all 
these  cases  no  addition  ivas  made  to  the  capital  of 
the  country  by  the  change  which  stopped  the 
panic  and  lowered  the  interest,  but  an  inconsid- 
erable addition  was  only  made  to  the  circulating 
medium,  which  at  once  had  that  effect.  On 
the  contrary,  the  national  capital  was  in  all 
these  cases  seriously  diminished  before  the  rate 
of  interest  fell,  by  the  fall  of  prices  which  the 
abstraction  of  the  currency  occasioned,  but  nev- 
ertheless interest  was  at  once  reduced  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  millions  to  the  circulating  me- 
dium. Under  the  present  system,  capital  to  the 
amount  of  £200,000,000  may  be,  and  often  is, 
waiting  in  London  ready  to  be  advanced  at  3  or 
3i  per  cent.,  when  nevertheless  it  is  all  locked  up 
like  a  fertilizing  stream  by  frost,  solely  by  the 
abstraction  of  two  or  three  millions  of  gold  from 
the  banks,  in  whose  notes  the  payments  to  the 
borrowers  are  to  be  made. 

The  free  trade  and  monetary  systems  of  Sir 

■jgg  Robert  Peel,  therefore,  are  directly 

The  moneta-  chargeable  with  the  extreme  severi- 

ry  crisis  of     ty  of  the  commercial  and  monetary 

ini\o  free""  ""^'^^^  °^  ^^^^  ^^'^  ^^•*^'  because  the 
trade  and  fii'**  established  a  state  of  commerce 
tlie  raoneta-  in  which  the  imports  necessarily  so 
ry  laws.  largely  preponderated  over  the  ex- 
ports that  any  considerable  addition  to  the  for- 
mer, in  the  shape  of  commodities,  required  to 
be  paid  for  in  specie,  thus  occasioning  a  great 
drain  of  the  precious  metals,  while  the  latter 
rendered  unavoidable  the  destruction  of  credit 
and  ruin  of  industry,  //-ojk  the  effects  of  that  very 
drain  on  the  metallic  treasures  of  the  nation. 
Free  trade  alone  would  never  have  produced 
these  calamitoiLs  results  if  unconnected  with  a 
monetary  system  resting  on  the  retention  of 
gold  ;  it  would  merely  have  produced  a  growing 
balance  of  imports  over  exports,  which  in  the 
end  might  have  proved  detrimental  to  native 
industry,  and  put  a  stop  to  national  progress. 
But  when,  simultaneously  with  the  removal  of 
all  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  ag- 
ricultural produce,  there  was  established  a  sys- 
tem which  rendered  the  currency  and  credit  of 
the  nation  entirely  dependent  on  the  stock  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
any  bad  harvest  at  home,  or.  extraordinary  de- 
mand for  specie  abroad,  might  at  any  time  en- 
tirely exhaust,  the  united  system  rendered  cer- 
tain the  frequent  and  periodical  recurrence  of 
the  most  appalling  calamities.     Such,  accord- 
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ingly,  immediately  ensued  on  the  first  failure  of 
crop  after  184G;  and  the  experience  of  the  last 
two  years  has  abundantly  proved  that  not  all 
the  gold  of  Australia  and  California  can  pre- 
vent it  recurring  on  the  first  considerable  drain 
of  tlie  ))rccious  metals.* 

Sir  R.  Peel's  monetary  measure  proceeded  on 
the  principle  that  tiie  distress  which  ^_. 
had  so  frequently  overwhelmed  the  sir  Kobert 
country  in  the  last  twenty  years  was  Peel's  ob- 
mainly  owing  to  the  overtrading  en-  '^^'^^' '"  |^^ 
couraged  by  excessive  issues  of  paper,  '  '  " 
and  that  the  only  way  to  check  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  maintain  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try upon  a  proper  basis,  was  to  compel  the  Bank 
to  buy  all  the  gold  whieh  might  be  brought  to 
it  at  a  fixed  price,  and  at  the  same  time  put  it 
under  such  restrictions  as  should  compel  it  to 
contract  its  issues  as  soon  as  the  excliange  be- 
came adverse,  and  a  drain  upon  its  metallic 
treasures  apjieared  likely  to  set  in.  Having 
done  this,  he  thought  both  overspeculation  at 
one  time,  and  a  serious  drain  of  gold  at  another, 
would  be  eft'ectually  prevented.  He  said  to  the 
Bank  virtually  :  "  I  have  laid  you  in  irons ;  do 
j^our  worst."  The  object  was  praiseworthy,  and 
such  as  can  not  too  seriously  arrest  the  attention 
of  every  statesman  who  has  the  good  of  his 
country  at  heart.  Unfortunately,  the  means  he 
adopted  to  accomplish  this  object,  so  far  from 
effecting  it,  had  the  directly  op])osite  conse- 
quence, and  have  contributed  more  than  any 
thing  else  to  the  aggravation  of  the  very  evils 
against  which  they  were  intended  to  guard. 

This  is  now  decisively  demonstrated  by  expe- 
rience.    So  fixr  from  the  Act  of  1844        ,_., 
having  been  followed  by  an  equable  Ti,e  very 
and  self-regulated  currency,  and  spec-  oppositeef- 
ulation  leading  to  disaster  cheeked,   ^J":^^  ^^^""^ 
neither  were  ever  so  frequent  as  they  '''"°^'"''^- 
have  been  since  his  Act  came  into  operation. 
From  1784  to  1844  interest  had  never  varied 
more  than  from  4  to  5  per  cent.,  with  the  ex- 


*  Interest  is  now  (17th  Nov.,  ls5G)  at  7  per  cent.  ;  the 
stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  is  only  X9,530,00(), 
notwithstanding  the  Immense  supplies,  not  less  than 
i;30,000,0i10,  annually  received  from  California  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  entire  absorption  of  this  vast  importation 
of  the  precious  metals  is  in  part  owing  to  the  ste.idy 
drain  of  £0,000,000  or  je7,000,00l)  annually  to  India  and 
China.  But  it  is,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be  ascribed  also 
to  the  vast  export  of  gold  to  pa.7  for  grain  imported  un- 
der the  new  system,  which  in  the  year  IS.^5,  though  a 
year  of  war  and  a  fine  harvest,  cost  the  nation  i;i7,500,000, 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  jmid  in  sjjede,  for  the  na- 
tions from  whom  we  imported  it  would  take  nothing 
else. 

Note. — November  12,  1S.'57.  The  paragraph  in  the 
text,  and  preceding  note,  were  written  on  Gth  November, 
1856.  While  this  sheet  is  going  througli  the  press,  thu 
Times  of  November  12,  1857,  contains  these  annouacc- 
ments: 

1.  Bank  Charter  .suspended. 

2.  Interest  in  London,  10  percent. 

3.  "        in  Hamburg,  10  per  cent. 

4.  "        in  Paris,  8f  per  cent. 

5.  "        in  New  York,  25  per  cent. 

C.  Suspension  of  cash  payments  general  by  all  banks 
in  the  United  States. 

7.  Two  banks  stopped  in  Glasgow,  and  one  in  Liv- 
erpool, and  a  great  bill  panic  in  London. 

S.  Commercial  credit  and  transactions  almost  sus- 
pended in  the  country. 

9.  Bullion  in  the  Bank,  £7,170.000. 

10.  Keserre  notes  in  tlie  Bank.  £075,000. 

11.  Bank  liabilities,  £40,875,000. 

How  soon  has  the  prediction  in  the  text  been  veri- 
fied! 
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ception  of  a  short  time  in  1838,  when  it  was  at 
G  per  cent.  But  during  the  twelve  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  1844,  its  variations  have  been 
so  excessive  as  to  defeat  all  mercantile  foresight, 
and  on  repeated  occasions  involve  whole  inno- 
cent classes  in  hopeless  ruin.  During  that  short 
period  there  have  been  no  less  than  Jifty  changes 
1  xooke  and  ^^  ''^°  ^'^^^  °^  discount,  which  has 
Newniarsh,  varied  from  1^  to  10  per  cent.'  It 
iv.  40G,  vi.  is  hard  to  say  whether  its  excessively 
167,  563.  j^^y  j.^j.g  j^j.  Qj^g  time,  or  its  ruinous 
height  at  another,  have  proved  most  prejudicial. 
In  1845  and  184G  the  rate  was  2^  and  3  per 
cent.,  and  it  has  frequently  been  even  lower 
since  that  time,  especially  in  1852  and  1853,  in 
the  first  of  which  years  it  was  at  1?,  and  the 
paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  circulation 
rose  to  £24,000,000— of  the  whole  empire,  to 
£39,000,000.  The  consequence  was,  the  ex- 
cessive and  inordinate  speculation  and  undertak- 
ings of  those  years.  In  November,  1847,  it  was 
at  8  per  cent.,  and  at  7  per  cent,  for  a  month, 
as  it  was  in  April  and  November,  1856.  Thence 
the  grievous  contraction  of  credit  and  ruin  of 
undertakings  in  those  disastrous  years,  especial- 
ly the  first.  The  low  rate  of  interest  at  one 
time  plunged  the  nation  into  a  host  of  undertak- 
ings, which  the  sudden  raising  of  it,  and  con- 
traction of  credit  at  another,  wholly  disabled  it 
from  completing.  And  all  this  ensued  from  no 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  speculators,  but  simply 
from  the  operation  of  the  monetary  laws,  which 
rendered  currency  and  credit  dependent  on  the 
retention  of  gold,  which,  under  the  Free-trade 
system,  at  the  same  time  introduced,  by  the 
changes  of  foreign  commerce  could  not  by  pos- 
sibility be  retained. 

The  way  in  which  the  Act  of  1844  inflamed 
„„  speculation  when  times  were  pros- 

Way  iii  which  perous,  and  the  jirecious  metals 
the  monetary  flowed  in  in  abundance,  was  this : 
laws  inflamed  Being  obligei  by  law  to  take  all 
speculation.  ^^^  ^^,j  presented  to  it  at  any 
time,  and  pay  for  it  in  silver,  or  its  own  notes, 
at  the  rate  of  £3  17s.  lO^d.,  u-haiever  its  market 
value  was  at  the  time,  it  necessarily  followed  that 
the  Bank  was  gorged  with  gold  at  one  time, 
when  the  market  price  was  below  that  sum,  and 
stripped  of  it  at  another,  when  it  was  above  it. 
This  accordingly  ensued  in  a  few  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act.  In  1846  the  gold  in 
the  Bank  had  reached  the  then  unprecedented 
sum  of  £16,500,000;  in  1847  it  was  down  at 
£8,312,000;  and  in  1852  it  was  as  high  as 
£22,000,000.  In  the  first  period  the  Bank  di- 
rectors, being  in  advance  for  gold  to  the  extent 
of  sixteen  millions  sterling,  had  no  alternative 
but  to  push  their  business  to  the  uttermost,  in  or- 
tler  to  indemnify  themselves  for  the  interest  of 
the  enormous  outlay  required  by  the  mass  of 
gold  forced  upon  them.  Thence  the  lowering 
of  interest  on  discounts  to  2  and  2\  per  cent., 
the  issue  of  £23,000,000  in  notes,  and  the  enor- 
mous speculation  in  railways  and  other  imder- 
takings  consequent  on  such  a  state  of  things. 
Thence,  also,  the  sudden  contraction  of  credit, 
rise  of  interest  to  8  per  cent.,  and  reducing  of  the 
bank-notes  in  circulation,  the  capital  and  wants 
of  the  countrv  remaining  the  same,  to  £16,500,000 
in  1847,  and"  10  per  cent,  in  1857!  The  Bank 
Charter  Act  should  be  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the 
better  securing  the  inflammation  of  speculation  in 


periods  of  prosperity,  and  the  entire  destruction  of 

credit  in  periods  of  adversity."* 

These  evils  are  so  pressing,  and  so  certain  of 

recurrence  at  stated  periods,  and 

after  brief  intervals,  in  any  consid-  xjitiniate  ef- 

erable  mercantile  community,  that  fects  of  free 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  trade,  iire- 

ere  long  force  on  their  own  cure,  in  ^p^'^'^i^*'  °^ 

?    11  .1,       fl-     »       i-  .1.  tl'e  currency, 

spite  ol  all  the  enorts  oi  the  great 

capitalists  to  perpetuate  a  state  of  things  so  fa- 
vorable to  their  peculiar  interests.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  having  an  adequate  portion  of 
the  currency  jiropcrly  regulated  to  prevent  un- 
due extension,  and  secured  on  the  credit  of  Gov- 
ernment, ready  for  issue  when  the  gold  is  with- 
drawn, and  not  liable  to  payment  on  demand 
in  specie.  But  supposing  this  done,  there  are 
other  effects,  consequent  on  free  trade,  not  so 
palpable  in  the  outset,  but  still  more  powerful, 
because  irremediable  in  the  end,  which  deserve 
the  most  serious  attention,  both  with  reference 
to  national  independence,  progress,  and  pros- 
perity. These  consequences  are  quite  indejjend- 
ent  of  any  thing  erroneous  in  the  currency,  and 
arise  from  certain  fixed  laws  of  nature,  over 
which,  like  the  recurrence  of  winter  and  sum- 
mer, man  has  no  control,  but  which  are  not  less 
irresistible  in  their  operation  upon  the  life  of 
nations  than  the  mutations  of  the  seasons  are 
upon  the  growth  or  decay  of  vegetable  life. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  law  that  the  advant- 
ages of  capital,  machiner}',  and  the 
division  of  labor,  though  not  un-  Capital  facil- 
known  in  the  cultivation  of  the  itatesmanu- 
earth,  are  far  less  considerable  than  factures  far 
those  in  the  production  of  manufac-  ag'j.icuUure 
tures.  It  is  not  by  any  means  meant 
to  be  asserted,  in  laying  down  this  proposition, 
that  capital  and  skill  are  of  no  value  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  earth.  Unquestionably  they  .are 
of  great  service,  as  any  one  may  see  by  compar- 
ing the  agriculture  of  Ireland  or  France  with 
that  of  the  best  parts  of  Flanders,  England,  and 
Scotland.  But  giving  full  eff'ect  to  the  greatest 
improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil — 
conceding  as  much  as  the  most  sanguine  liigh 
farmer  would  contend  for;  to  tile-draining,  im- 
])roved  manuring,  large  farms,  reaping  and 
thrashing  machines,  and  skilled  labor — still  it  is 
evident  that  all  they  can  effect  in  increasing  the 
amount  or  lessening  the  cost  of  agricultural 
produce  is  very  little  in  comparison  of  what 
may  be  eff"ected  by  the  application  of  capital, 
science,  and  the  division  of  labor  to  the  produc- 
tion of  manufactures.  The  average  produce  of 
an  imperial  acre  in  cereal  crops  in  Great  Brit- 
ain may  be  now  taken  at  3  quarters,  or  24  bush- 
els, an  acre.    Let  it  be  conceded  that,  by  the  ap- 


*  In  August,  1S44,  the  circulation  of  bank-notes  for 
England  was: 

The  Bank  of  England i;21,44S,000 

Private  banliR 4,62-4,179 

Joint-stock  banks 3,340,326 

£29,412,505 

On  November  22,  185G,  it  was : 

The  Bank  of  England £20,062,041 

Private  banks 3,S55,9Tl 

Joint-stock  banks 3,113,SS6 

. £27,031,808 

Being  a  diminution  of £2,280,007 

since  the  Act  of  1844  was  passed,  and  this  to  accommo- 
date a  rapidly-increasing  commerce,  our  foreign  trade 
alone  having  nearly  trebled  since  that  time. 
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plication  of  science  and  skill,  it  can  be  raised  to 
9  quarters,  or  72  bushels.  Probably  the  most 
sanp:uine  high  farmer  will  not  allege  that  more 
is  possible.  That  change  supposes  the  produce 
of  a  given  space  to  be  tripled  ;  but  though  such 
an  increase  is  considerable,  it  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  increase  of  productive  power  by  the 
application  of  capital  and  skill  to  the  production 
of  manufactures,  which  can  with  case  be  made, 
not  three,  but  a  hundred- fold.  Two  men  can 
there  be  made,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  to  do 
the  work  of  two  hundred.  There  is  obvious  lim- 
it, therefore,  to  the  power  of  capital  and  science 
in  increasing  rlie  return  of  agricultural  labor,  but 
none  can  be  assigned  to  their  influence  in  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  manufacturing  produc- 
tion. The  famous  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
progression,  erroneously  applied  by  Malthus  to 
the  relative  powers  of  population  and  labor  in 
the  raising  of  subsistence,  is  truly  applicable  to 
labor  applied  to  agriculture  and  manufactures. 
Hence  the  rich  and  old  State  must  always  un- 
dersell the  3'oung  and  poor  State  in  manufac- 
tures, and  be  always  undersold  by  it  in  agricul- 
tural produce. 
The  second  law  is,  that  every  thing  that  is 
^^g  plentiful,   and    money    among   the 

Erory  tiling    rest,   becomes    cheap.      This    may 
thatisplenti-  seem  SO  obvious  that  it  does  not 
fill  becomes     require  to  be  stated,  but  neverthe- 
'  '*''■  less  its  effects,  as  of  all  laws  in  uni- 

versal operation,  are  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
portant. It  often  determines  the  life  of  nations 
as  certainly  as  the  law  which  makes  a  stone  fall 
to  the  ground  retains  the  planets  in  their  orbits. 
As  money,  from  being  plentiful,  becomes  cheap, 
the  result  of  course  is,  that  every  thing,  as  meas- 
ured in  money,  becomes  dear.  Hence  the  wages 
of  labor  in  the  rich  State  become  high  in  com- 
parison of  those  in  the  poor  one — the  latter,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  said  of  eggs  in  the  Highlands  be- 
ing cheap,  ' '  not  because  eggs  are  many,  but  be- 
cause pence  are  few."  In  manufacturing  indus- 
try, the  application  of  capital,  machinery,  and 
the  division  of  labor,  much  more  than  compen- 
sates the  height  in  the  money  wages  of  labor ; 
but  in  agriculture  no  such  compensation  is  pos- 
sible. The  poor  State  always  undersells  the 
rich  one  in  the  produce  of  the  fields.  England 
can  undersell  India  in  cotton  manufactures 
made  of  an  article  which  grows  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges ;  but  it  is  undersold  by  the  fel- 
lahs of  Egypt,  the  serfs  of  Russia,  and  the  peas- 
ants of  Poland,  in  the  production  of  wheat  or 
barle)',  though  grown  at  the  gates  of  London. 
Hence  there  is  a  constant  pressure  in  the  rich 
State  on  rural  labor,  arising  from  foreign  com- 
petition ;  and  where  it  is  excluded  by  prohibit- 
ory duties,  an  incessant  clamor  for  their  remov- 
al. When  this  clamor  becomes  irresistible,  and 
free  trade  is  introduced,  domestic  agriculture 
must  of  necessity  decline,  unless  supported  for  a 
time  by  accidental  causes,  and  the  growth  of  the 
rural  inhabitants  be  checked ;  but  no  similar 
check  is  to  be  looked  for  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, unless  impeded  by  hostile  foreign  tariffs  ; 
and  therefore,  for  a  very  long  period  at  least,  no 
retarding  of  urban  population  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. 

The  third  law  is,  that  great  cities  are  the 
grave  of  the  human  race,  while  the  country 
fields  are  its  cradle.    This  truth,  long  and  stout- 


ly denied  by  the  commercial  and  free-trade  par- 
ties, is  now  completely  set  at  rest  ^~- 
by  tlie  Registrar-General's  returns  Greaturmor- 
in  Great  Britain,  and  similar  statis-  tality  ofcit- 
tics  in  other  countries.  It  is  now  Jes  than  m- 
ascertained  by  this  unexceptionable  '^'sf'cte. 
evidence  that  no  great  towns  can  maintain  their 
own  numbers  unless  fed  by  immigration  from 
the  country.  In  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Glasgow,  49  per  cent,  of  deaths 
are  children  under  five  years  of  age ;  and  even 
in  London,  probably  the  most  healthy  metropo- 
lis in  the  world,  three-fifths  of  the  persons  above 
twenty  years  of  age  were  born  in  the  country. 
Where  the  annual  mortality  in  rural  districts 
in  England  is  IS  in  1000  of  the  whole  jjopula- 
tion,  in  manufacturing  districts  it  is  I  in  24. 
In  Scotland,  in  138  town  districts,  the  annual 
deaths  were  1  in  37;  in  14  agricultural,  only  1 
in  68.'*  Sanitary  improvements,  ,  Rpgistrar- 
improved  medical  treatment,  and  an  General's 
elevation  of  general  comfort,  may  do  Kei)oit. 
much  to  check  this  frightful  mortal-  J^"-JS56,4. 
ity,  but  it  can  never  remove  it  entirely,  or  stamp 
any  other  character  on  great  cities  but  that  of 
being  the  great  charnel-houses  of  mortality. 
But  the  effect  of  the  law  upon  the  strength  and 
lifetime  of  empires  is  obvious,  especially  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  tendency,  iu  rich 
and  old  societies  of  industry,  to  Hock  to  the 
towns  and  shun  the  country.  This  state  of 
things  may  for  a  time  exhibit  a  great  increase 
in  urban,  and  proportional  decline  in  rural  pop- 
ulation ;  but  it  must  in  the  end  seriously  affect 
the  growth  of  the  entire  bodj^,  and  augment  the 
preponderance  of  towns  over  the  country,  which 
is  the  invariable  precursor  of  national  decline. 

This  universal  law  of  nature  has  taken  effect 
with  such  severity  in  France,  since 
the  vast  migration  of  its  rural  inhab-  jianlwin 
itants  into  the  great  towns  which  has  which  these 
taken  place  during  the  last  five  years,  circumstan- 
that  while  the  increase  of  its  inhabit-  '"^^  ^ijrpst 
ants  from  1845  to  1850  was  1,240,000  P°P"''''"°"- 
persons,  from  1850  to  1855  it  was  only  250,000; 
a  decline  which  has  justly  struck  the  philosophers 
of  that  country  with  astonishment.  The  census 
of  185G  shows  that  the  metropolis,  and  all  the 
manufacturing  districts  during  this  period,  have 
largely  increased  in  numbers,  while  most  of  the 
rural  have  decreased.^  It  is  easily  ^  oourrier 
explained  by  the  fact  that  agricul-  ]s5u;  Mo-' 
ture  has  so  much  declined,  that,  from  nitenr,  Dec. 
being  an  exporting  countiy,  France  ^^'  ^^^^• 
had  come,  in  I85G,  a  year  of  scarcity,  to  import 
4,000,000  quarters  of  wheat,  while  Paris  had 
increased,  in  the  same  five  years,  by  350,000 
souls.  The  change  here  so  strikingly  evinced 
is  one  which  takes  place  in  every  old  country 


•  "In  Scotland,  41,925  deaths  were  registered  during 
the  fourth  quarter,  being  an  increase  to  the  extent  of  744 
above  those  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous 
year,  and  an  increase  of  20TG  above  those  of  the  previous 
quarter  of  1856.  Allowing  for  increase  of  population, 
this  would  give  the  annual  proportion  of  196  deaths  in 
every  10,000,  or  nearly  1  *eath  in  every  50  persons.  The 
proportion  of  deaths  was  lowest  in  the  northwestern  and 
northern  counties,  and  highest  in  the  southwestern  and 
southeastern  counties.  Of  the  individual  counties,  the 
proportion  of  deaths  was  lowest  in  Orkney  and  Peebles, 
where  it  was  at  the  rate  of  101  and  107  deaths  respect- 
ively in  every  10.000  persons,  and  the  highest  in  Lan- 
ark, where,  allowing  for  increase  of  papulation,  it  was  at 
the  rate  of  268  deaths  in  every  10,000  persons."— Quar- 
terly  Meturn,  185G. 
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at  a  certain  stage  of  its  progress  in  regard  to 
population,  and  arises  from  two  causes.  In  the 
first  place,  the  loud  and  menacing  cry  for  cheap 
bread  in  the  towns,  by  forcing  on  foreign  im- 
portation, drives  numbers  into  the  cities  as  the 
only  place  where  they  can  find  the  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood ;  that  is,  it  drives  them  from 
the  cradles  into  the  graves  of  the  human  race. 
In  the  next  place,  the  cultivation  of  the  country 
is  mainly  turned  to  pasturage,  as  experience  now 
shows  that  no  foreign  State  can  compete  with 
the  domestic  growers  in  the  production  of  sheep 
and  cattle.  But  sheep  or  cattle  farms  do  not 
employ  a  tenth  part  of  the  laborers  which  those 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  grain  crops  do,  and 
thus  the  prolific  power  of  the  country  is  arrested 
at  once  by  the  migration  of  a  large  part  of  its 
inhabitants  into  cities,  and  the  turning  the  in- 
dustry of  those  who  remain  into  pastoral  instead 
of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  emigration  of  vast  multitudes  in  quest  of 
that  employment  in  the  colonies  or  distant  lands 
which  they  can  no  longer  hope  to  find  in  their 
own. 

Whoever  considers  these  laws  of  natui-e  with 
J53  attention  can  not  fail  to  see  that  they 
Effect  of  render  certain  and  unavoidable,  in  a 
these  laws  certain  stage  of  society,  the  commence- 
corabineri.  ^^^^^  of  decline,  and  that  the  loud  and 
increasing  cry  for  free-trade  is  the  first  symp- 
tom of  the  arresting  cause  having  come  into  opera- 
tion. As  the  concession  of  this  policy  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  direct  exposure  of  domestic  indus- 
try to  the  competition  of  foreigners,  which,  in 
cereal  productions  at  least,  it  is  unable  to  with- 
stand, so  it  never  can  become  successful  till  the 
interest  of  the  commercial  classes  and  the  con- 
sumers has  become  more  powerful  than  that  of 
the  agricultural  and  producing.  But  when  the 
victory  is  gained,  and  foreign  competition  fully 
admitted,  national  decline  ere  long  is  inevitable. 
It  is  so  because  foreign  industry,  generally 
speaking,  has  the  advantage  in  the  fields  over 
domestic  in  such  circumstances ;  because  popu- 
lation is  driven  into  unhealthy  towns,  where  it 
can  find  branches  of  industry  that  can  compete 
with  foreigners,  instead  of  healthy  fields,  where 
it  can  not ;  because  emigration,  from  the  dis- 
couragement of  rural  industry,  becomes  so  great 
as  first  to  check  the  growth,  and  then  cause  the 
decline  of  inhabitants ;  and  because  the  preser- 
vation of  national  independence  in  the  long-run 
becomes  impossible  when  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  national  subsistence  is  derived  from  for- 
eign States.  Great  Britain,  before  free  trade 
had  been  established  ten  years,  had  come  to  im- 
port from  7,000,000  to  10,000,000  quarters  an- 
nually, being  nearly  a  half  of  the  national  con- 
sumption, by  human  beings,  of  cereal  products ; 
while  above  two  millions  of  its  laborers,  chiefly 
agricultural,  had  emigrated  to  foreign  lands.* 


[Chap.  XLIII. 

More  than  half  of  this  immense  supply  comes 
from  America  and  Russia,  and  by  their  uniting 
together,  and  passing  a  non-intercourse  Act, 
winch  was  an  event  imminent  in  18.j6,  before 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  subsistence  might  any  day 
be  run  up  to  famine  prices  in  the  British  Islands. 
The  consciousness  of  this  is  what  renders  the 
Government  timid,  and  has  so  often  led  to  the 
acquiescence  in  insults  which  would  have  been 
mortally  resented  in  former  days.       i 

Although  it  is  by  superior  cheapness  of  pro- 
duction in  poor  States  that  the  decline        jq,^ 
of  agriculture  is  produced  in  rich  ones,   Free  trade 
under  the  free-trade  system,  it  is  not  induc^is  at 
to  be  supposed  that  this  advantage  is  fi'ft  cheap 

,  '  "^  ,        .         1,1  •        pnces  of 

to  be  ;jer;«fHie;2^/0/ enjoyed  by  the  nation  ^od  and 

which  has  adopted  this  policy.  On  then  often 
the  contrary,  famine  prices  never  are  ft'n'i'ie 
so  frequent  or  disastrous  as  in  the  ^  ' 
country  which  has  most  implicitly  embraced  that 
policy.  At  first,  indeed,  the  free  introduction 
of  foreign  grain  occasions  a  prodigious  fall  of 
prices,  and  consequently  great  ease  and  prosper- 
ity to  the  consuming  classes.  But  this  auspicious 
state  of  things  can  not  be  of  long  duration. 
Low  prices  must  ere  long  discourage  produc- 
tion ;  corn-lands  come  to  be  thrown  into  pas- 
ture, or  abandoned  to  nature ;  and  in  time  the 
home  supply  is  so  much  reduced  that  the  whole 
import  from  abroad  makes  no  material  addition 
to  the  stock  of  annual  subsistence.*  Tliis,  ac- 
cordingly, is  what  took  place  during  the  first 
years  after  free  trade  was  introduced  into  En- 
gland ;  prices  of  wheat  fell  to  30s.  and  41s. ;  and 
the  supply  of  wheat  raised  in  the  British  Islands 
declined  about  4,000,000  quarters,  being  the 
whole  amount,  in  average  years,  of  the  foreign 
importation  of  that  article. f    But  as  a  foreign 

total  number  of  emigrants,  the  emigration  to  the  United 
States  was  814  percent.,  and  that  to  British  North  Amer- 
ica had  fallen  to  12  percent."  Emigration  frnni  Irish  ports 
is  still  gradually  diminishing.  From  190,3-22  iu  iS52,  it, 
has  dwindled  to  91,914  in  1S55,  and  will  probably  become 
less. — Emigration  Commissioners'  lieport,  1S56. 

'  In  Ireland  the  decrease  in  tlie  production  of  wheaten 
crops  since  1846  has  been  ascertained  by  authentic  evi- 
dence. From  the  Government  surveys  it  appears  that 
since  that  time,  while  the  pcJtato  and  turnip  crops  have 
increased,  the  wheaten  crops  have  declined  thus: 


*  "According,"  say  the  Commissioners,  "to  the  very  in- 
teresting returns  received  from  the  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners, it  would  appear  that  from  the  30th  of  June,  1841, 
to  the  31st  of  March,  1851,  1,410  375  persons,  and  from 
the  1st  April,  1S51,  to  the  31st  December,  1S55,  847,119 
persons,  amounting  in  all  t'>  2,0S7,S56,  who  uere  born  in 
Ireland,  are  estimated  to  have  emigrated  from  the  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  tlie  time  specified,  or  14}  years. 
Of  these  emigrants  707  per  cent,  were  hound  for  tlie 
United  States,  19  7  for  British  North  America,  and  3-6  for 
the  Australian  colonies.  Between  the  1st  of  April,  1851, 
and  the  31st  of  December,  1855,  the  emigration  of  the 
Irish  to  the  Australian  colonies  was  6"5  per  cent,  of  the 


Veara. 

Whent. 

Potatoos. 

Turnips. 

Mangol-VVnrzel. 

Bai-iels,  20  st- 

Barrels,  20  St. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1840 

3,641,198 

32,112,67it 

5,8110,848 

346,595 

1850 

2,i:01,164 

31,537,917 

5,4.';9,005 

364,036 

1S51 

2,5i8,963 

.1.%55S,175 

6,uSI,3j6 

466,235 

1S.'')2 

l,93s,041 

34,044,801 

5,67.5,847 

557,130 

1853  1  l,9ii4,:;02 

45,932,301 

6,562,471 

588,988 

Proving  clearly  that  the  fall  in  the  production  of  wheal 
was  owing  to  its  low  price ;  for  there  was  a  simultaneous 
rise  in  the  production  of  potatoes  for  human  Bub.sistence, 
and  green  crops  for  cattle.  In  1848  the  decrease  of  cere- 
al crops,  as  compared  with  1847,  was  673,488  tons.  In- 
crease of  potatoes,  as  compared  with  1847,  72.5,521  tons. 
— Agriculturnl  Returns,  Ireland,  1848,  p.  v.,  Introduc- 
tion; Ibid.,  1855,  p.  .\v. 

t  Wheat  sold  in  169  Ikbpected  Markets  in  En- 
gland. 


Years. 

Quarters. 

Price. 

Years. 

Quarters. 

Price. 

1S45 

6,6GIS24!> 

51  )S.  lOrf. 

is,5l) 

4,6s8,246 

49s.  3d, 

1846 

5,958,962 

54s.    8d. 

1851 

4, 48  7, 941 

388.  6d. 

1847 

4,637,6.6 

e9«.    9d. 

1852 

4,851,513 

40a.  9d. 

1S4S 

.5,399,833 

50.S.    Cd. 

1853 

4,500,912 

53s.  3d. 

1849 

4,4.53,98-2 

44s.    M. 

1854 

3,91.%257 

T4s.  Sd. 

—Stat.  Abst.,  1842-56,  p.  30,  31. 

It  appears,  from  Captain  Larcom'a  reports,  that  between 
1S4G  and  ls52  the  production  of  wheat  in  Ireland  had 
fallen  off  1,500,000  quarters,  and  the  export  of  that  grain 
to  England  had  declined  in  a  similar  proportion.  Sup- 
posiug  the  decrease  in  Scotland  to  have  been  500,000 


1848.  J 
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giipply  of  food  is  much  more  precariou.s  than 
that  derived  from  liome  afjriculture,  it  is  to  be 
expected  tliat  when  a  nation  comes  to  depend 
for  a  considerable  part  of  its  food  upon  the  for- 
mer source,  the  variations  of  ])rice  will  propor- 
tionally become  excessive,  and  the  alternation 
of  ruinously  low  and  famine  prices  most  severely 
distress  the  whole  community.  It  was  not  in 
the  days  of  the  Republic,  when  "every  rood  had 
its  man,"  and  Italy  was  an  exportinfj  country, 
that  the  Roman  poet  deplored  the  famine  which 
brought  the  State  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  but  in  the 
days  of  the  Empire,  when  free  trade  in  grain 
had  been  established  for  two  centuries — when 
Italy  was  a  sheep-walk,  and  the  imperial  peo- 
ple were  fed  by  the  harvests  of  Egypt  and  Libya.* 
Although,  however,  it  may  be  evident  that 
free  trade  must  be  attended  with 
Free  tnide  those  weakening,  and,  in  the  end, 
was  forced  fatal  results,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
iipon  Sir  It.  posed  that  they  are  all  to  be  ascribed 
^'^'^^'  as  a  reproach  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  or  that 

he  is  to  be  charged  with  having  occasioned  the 
ruin  of  his  country,  because  he  was  the  ostensi- 
ble autiior  of  a  system  to  wliicli  future  times 
will  perhaps  impute  it.  The  truth  rather  is, 
that  he  was  the  creature  of  circumstances 
throughout,  and  compelled  by  the  loud  national 
voice  to  adopt  the  policy,  and  that  his  sagacity 
lod  him  to  perceive  that  power,  however  ac- 
quired, was  to  be  retained  on  no  other  terms. 
The  nation  had  reached  that  point  which  al- 
ways arrives  with  a  rich  State  in  a  certain  stage 
of  its  progress,  when  the  influence  and  power 
of  realized  wealth  and  consumption  have  be- 
come superior  to  those  of  industry  and  produc- 
tion, and  when,  consequently,  the  desire  to  aid 
both  by  cheapening  every  thing  becomes  the 
ruling  principle  in  the  State.  As  the  adoption 
of  this  principle  is  the  indication  of  the  penult 
state  of  national  progress — and  it  can  only  be 
desired  in  the  last  stage  of  national  Avealth — so 
it  is  unquestionably  the  first  step  in  national  de- 

qimrters,  wliicli  is  probable,  as  it  increased  by  700.000 
qjiarters  with  the  rise  of  prices  between  1852  and  1856, 
we  have  the  production  of  wlieat  in  tlie  United  Kingdom 
lessened  by  4,000.000  quarters  in  eight  years,  being  very 
nearly  the  amount  of  the  annual  impoitation. — See  Edi7i- 
burgh  Review,  April,  1853,  p.  293,  and  Hall  Maxwell's 
liej/ort  of  Scotland,  1854.  The  acres  under  wheat  in 
Scotland  in  1855  were  191,000,  and  in  1853,  201.000,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  TO.OOO  acres,  on  which  probably  "280  COO 
q\iarters  were  raised  in  a  single  year  under  high  prices. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  the  decline  under  the  previous  low 
prices  was  at  least  as  great.  In  1849,  Mr.  M'CuUoch  es- 
timated the  production  of  wheat  in  .Scotland  at  1,225,000 
quarters;  in  1S55  it  was  found  by  tlie  returns  to  be  only 
650,000,  showing  a  falling  offof  075, 000  quarters. —TooKE 
and  Newmarsii,  v.  107. 

'  The  classical  scholar  will  recollect  the  noble  lines  of 
Claudiau  : 

"Advenio  supplex,  non  ut  procnlcet  Araxem 
Consul  ovans,  no3tra;ve  premant  pharetrata  secures 
Susa,  nee  ut  rubris  aquilas  figamus  arenis. 
Ila-c  nobis,  hfec  ante  dabas:  vuncpabvla  tantum 
Roma  precor :  miserere  tuos,  pater  optime,  gentis. 
Extremam  defendc  famem.     Satiaviinus  iram, 
Si  qua  fuit:  lugenda  Getis,  et  flenda  Suevis 
Hausinius:  ipsa  meos  exhorret  Parthia  casus. 
Quid  referam  morbive  luem,  cumulosve  repletos 
Stragibus,  et  crebras  corrupto  sldere  mortes  ? 

Ille  diu  miles  populus,  qui  pra?fuit  orbi, 
Qui  traheas  et  sceptra  dabat,  quem  semper  In  armis 
Horribilem  gentes,  placidum  sensere  snbactfe. 
Nunc  inhonorus.  efjens,  perfert  miserabile  pads 
Svppliciwm,  nulloque  pilam  circumdatus  hosts 
Obsessi  discrimcn  hab''t." 

tJLAPDiAN,  De  Bella  Gildonico. 


cline.  This  will  appear  first  in  the  agricultural 
districts  and  the  rural  po])ulation,  who,  deprived 
of  the  chief  market  for  their  produce  liy  foreign 
importation  from  cheaper  States,  will  flock  to 
cities  in  quest  of  subsistence,  or  emigrate  to  for- 
eign lands,  leaving  their  own  in  great  part  to  be 
traversed  by  flocks  of  sheep  or  herds  of  cattle, 
or  to  return  to  the  domain  of  the  heath-fowl 
and  the  j)lover.  To  the  very  last  hour  of  na- 
tional existence  the  great  cities  will  continue  to 
prosper,  and  commerce  will  exhibit  a  flattering 
aspect,  but  it  will  be  carried  on  between  the 
manufacturer  of  the  old  and  rich  and  the  grain- 
grower  of  the  new  and  foreign  State  ;  the  rural 
inhabitants  of  the  former  will  experience  little 
or  no  benefit  from  it. 

Thus  population,  impelled  from  the  cradles 
to  the  graves  of  mortality,  is  first  ig2. 
retarded,  and  then  arrested,  in  its  Effects  of 
progress ;  the  military  strength  of  "'"'^  ^-[^'^"^ 
the  nation  is  lessened  by  the  failure  pi-ogressa'nd 
of  recruits  from  the  rural  districts,  iudepend- 
from  which  they  must  always  be  '='"^^- 
principally  derived ;  timidity  is  impressed  upon 
its  rulers  from  the  dread  of  imj)ending  danger  ; 
and  the  form/n-fed  nation,  trembling  for  its  sub- 
sistence, comes  at  last  to  submit  to  any  insult 
rather  than  face  hostilities  with  its  distant  bread- 
maker,  or  the  producer  of  the  chief  part  of  the 
raw  material  required  for  its  manufactures. 
How  exactly  this  state  of  things  was  exempli- 
fied in  the  last  ages  of  the  Roman  empire  need 
be  told  to  no  schofar ;  how  early  it  has  com- 
menced with  the  introduction  of  the  free-trade 
system  into  Great  Britain,  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  facts  that  before  it  had  been  ten  years  in  op- 
eration the  imports  of  foreign  grain  had  come 
from  almost  nothing  in  ordinary  seasons  to  be 
from  7,000,000  to  10,000,000  quarters  annually, 
being  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  national  sub- 
sistence ;  that  the  production  of  cereal  crops  to 
nearly  the  same  amount  had  declined  in  the 
British  Islands ;  and  that  while  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  produce  of  towns  had  signally  in- 
creased, emigration*  had  become  permanent  at 
the  rate  of  above  260,000  souls  a  year  :t  nearly 


*  Annual  ■Emigration 

AND  PaUPEES,  excluding  Va- 

GEANTB, 

RELIEVED  IN  GkEAT  BkITAIN  AND  IeELANP 

FKO-M  1846  TO  18.^6. 

Years. 

Emigrants. 

Pau 

PERS  BELIE 

YFD. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1846 

129,851 

1847 

2.58, 270 

1843 

248,08;) 

934,489 

82,3.'i7 

620,7-17 

lS4't 

299,498 

9-20,.543 

79,(131 

307,970 

1850 

280,849 

860,893 

76,r.06 

2ov,18T 

1S51 

335,966 

834,424 

75,111 

171,418 

1852 

868,764 

798,8-22 

75,437 

141,822 

1853 

329,937 

818,3:57 

78,9-29 

l('6,8o2 

18.54 

323,4-?9 

851,369 

70,887 

86,819 

]8.5'-> 

170,807 

877,767 

7;\973 

73,083 

1856 

Totals... 
Average. 

176,.554 

843,806 

81, .54-2 

56,094 

•.',9  8,0:4 

7,74' saso 

709,183 

1,77.5,942 

26i>,18:!l. 

860,042^ 

78,7981 

197,1042. 

—Statistical  Abstract,  No.  IV  ,  1.842,  1856,  p.  :J5. 
t  Emigkation  in  the  ten  pkeceding  Yeaks— (1836- 
1845). 


Veara.  Emicrants. 

1836 75,417 

1S37 72,o;]4 

1S3S 33,222 

1839 62,217 

1840 90,743 

1841 118,344 

Carry  forward.  451,977 

— POBTEE,  ll8. 


Years.  Emigrnntj. 

I5i-nught  forward  ^'j', 977 

1812 128,P44 

1843 .57,212 

1844 70,686 

1815 93,.501 

801,780 
Average 80,178 
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3,000,000  persons,  chiefly  in  the  prime  of  life, 
had  left  our  shores  in  the  last  ten  years,  being 
more  than  triple  those  who  had  emigrated  in 
the  preceding  ten;  and  the  persons  in  receipt 
of  parochial  relief  in  the  two  islands  had  never 
been  less  than  1,000,000  annually,  sometimes 
above  1,500,000. 

It  is  generally  expected  by  the  free -trade 
^03  party  that  these  distressing  conse- 
Proteciion  quences  will  be  temporary  only,  and 
must  con-  jij^t  they  will  cease  with  the  adop- 
tiie^poncy"  tion  of  a  similar  liberal  commercial 
of  young  policy  by  other  nations.  A  little 
and  grow-  consideration,  however,  must  show 
ing  states,  jj^^^j  ^^jjggg  expectations  are  not,  for  a 
very  long  period  at  least,  likely  to  be  realized. 
As  free  trade  is  the  cry  of  old  and  wealthy 
States,  so,  and  for  a  similar  reason,  protection 
is  the  cry  of  young  and  poor  ones.  Both  are 
actuated  by  the  interests  of  the  dominant  class- 
es in  these  respective  and  opposite  states  of  so- 
ciety. The  consumers  being  the  ruling  class 
in  the  old  State,  free  trade  is  inscribed  on  its 
banners ;  the  producers  being  the  dominant  one 
in  the  rising  one,  protection  is  its  war-cry.  To 
expect  that  they  will  adopt  our  policy  is  as  hope- 
less as  for  them  to  expect  that  we  will  adopt 
theirs.  Accordingly,  while  old  and  wealthy 
Britain  has  permanently  embraced  the  free- 
trade  policy,  Russia  has  met  it  by  duties 
amounting  almost  to  prohibition;*  America 
with  a  fixed  import  duty  on  every  article  of  30 
per  cent. ;  France  with  duties  also  amounting 
to  prohibition ;  and  Prussia  with  duties  vaiying 
practically  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 

It  is  no  wonder  they  do  so ;  if  they  acted 
^,,  otherwise,  their  rising  manufactures 
Which  is' the  w'ould  at  once  be  extinguished  by 
result,  on  the  British  steam-engine.  They 
theirpart,of  ^yj]]  take  our  gold  to  any  amount, 
necessity.  ^^^^  jj^^j^  ^j^^^  Accordingly,  our  ex- 
ports to  the  countries  from  which  we  most  large- 
ly import  grain  are  surprisingly  small — a  clear 
proof  that  free  trade  has  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  increase  of  our  exports,  which  has  un- 
doubtedly taken  place  since  its  adoption.!  They 
say  to  us,  in  substance,  "It  is  all  very  well  for 
you  who  have  climbed  up  to  the  summit  of  man- 
ufacturing greatness,  by  means  of  your  coal  and 
protection,  to  give  it  up  when  you  are  too  high 
to  have  any  reason,  in  manufactures,  to  dread 
foreign  competition ;  and  you  have  need  of  for- 
eign grain  to  keep  down  the  price  of  your  own. 
When  we  enjoy  similar  advantages,  or  have  at- 
tained as  great  eminence,  we  shall  do  the  same. 
In  the  mean  time,  joxi  must  allow  us  to  adopt 
the  same  policy  by  which  your  industry  was 
sheltered  for  two  centuries;   and  when  it  has 


produced  similar  results  to  us,  we  may  make  a 
similar  change." 

If  we  would  correctly  estimate  the  effect  of 
Sir  R.  Peel's  commercial  policy  upon 
our  foreign  trade,  we  must  examine  ^,,g  effects  of 
its  effects  from  its  introduction  in  free  trade 
184:6  to  1852,  because  then  it  was  miist  be 
the  sole  change  in  operation.  In  ^•"rSi'''' 
the ,  latter  year  the  gold-fields  of 
California  and  Australia  came  into  operation, 
which  have  in  the  next  four  years  thrown 
£100,000,000  of  additional  gold  into  the  circu- 
lation of  the  world,  the  greater  part  of  which 
has,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  found  its  way 
to  this  country.  The  effect  of  this  immense  ad- 
dition to  the  currency  of  the  world,  to  the  in- 
dustry of  all  nations,  and  in  an  especial  manner 
of  the  British  Islands,  has  been  prodigious.  It 
has  raised  our  exports  from  £58,000,000  in  1851 
to  £97,000,000  in  1854,  £95,000,000  in  1855, 
and  £115,000,000  in  185G;*  and  augmented 
our  imports  from  £157,000,000  in  the  former 
year  to  £172,000,000  in  the  latter.  Between 
1846  and  1852  the  increase  of  exports,  when 
free  trade  alone  was  operating,  was  very  small, 
although  the  imports,  chiefly  in  grain,  had  great- 
ly increased.  That  the  great  increase  which 
has  since  taken  place  is  the  result  of  the  gener- 
al impulse  given  to  industry  by  the  rise  of  prices 
consequent  on  the  gold  discoveries,  and  is  scarce- 
ly at  all  to  be  ascribed  to  British  free  trade,  is 
decisively  proved  by  the  facts  that  it  did  not  take 
jdace  to  any  great  extent  till  the  gold  discoveries 
came  into  operation,  and  that  since  that  time  it 
has  been  universal  over  the  world,  and  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  British  Islands.  And  in  truth  the 
increase  since  the  change  in  the  value  of  mon- 
ey, which  has  been  to  the  extent  of  nearly  30 
per  cent.,  has  rendered  this  increase  in  the  de- 
clared value  of  commodities  rather  apparent 
than  real ;  for  the  price  put  upon  exported  arti- 
cles has  increased  also,  if  not  in  a  similar,  at 
least  in  a  very  great  proportion.! 


•  Spd  Customs  Tariffs  of  all  yatiom,  by  C.  N.  Newde- 
GATE,  Esq.,  M.P.,  London,  1855;  a  Avork  of  vast  labor, 
research,  and  accuracy,  of  the  highest  political  and  social 
importance,  and  every  way  worthy  of  its  able  and  accom- 
plished author. 


ESPOBTS  TO,    ANT)   ImPOETB    FKOM,    THE    BeITISH   IsL- 

ANrs  FEOM  1853  TO  1S66. 


Vears. 


1S5.5 

18.54 
1855 
1856 


Imports — 
Computed  Vnlii 


i;i'J4,33S,4f8 
15'>,.W],513 
143,542,851 
172,654,823 


A'JS,933,781 
97,184,725 
95,688,085 

115,890,857 


ice,  without 
tial  Exports. 


i:55,4f'6,788 
47,972,55') 
56,764,966 


— /'arliametitari/  Jieturns,lS5S ;  and  Statistical  Abstract, 
No.  IV.,  1852-1S56,  p.  12. 

t    COMPAKATIVE    InCEEASE     OF    FeENCH    AND     BeITISH 
EXPOETS. 


Years. 

Exports  from 
France. 

Exports  from 
Great  Britain. 

1855         

Francs. 

1,6611,000,000 

848,000,000 

£ 
95,069,000 
60,111,000 

1845 

Increase 

812,000,000 

35,558,000 

Here  France  has  increased  her  exports  under  protec- 
tion upward  of  95  per  cent.,  while  Great  Britain  has  only 
increased  hers  by  58  per  cent,  under  free  trade. 


t   EXPOBTS  TO,  AND   IMPOETB  FROM,  THE   mTOEEMENTIONED    STATES  FEOM   1S51    TO   1854. 


Years. 

Exports  to 
United  States. 

Imports  from 
United  States. 

Exports  to 

Russia. 

Imports  from 
Russia. 

Exports  to 
France. 

Imports  from 
France. 

Exports  to  1  Imports  from 
I'russia.     1       Prussia. 

1851 

1852 

1S53 

1854..... 

£14,362,976 
16,567,737 
23,257,487 
21,127,631 

X23,6 16,435 
29,183,079 
27,458,722 
30,060,613 

XI, 287,704 

1,090,917 

1,228,404 

t54,291 

i:5,199,486 
6,403,068 
9,(120,841 
2,134,028t 

£2,0:8,403 
2,731,286 
1,371,817 
1,406,932 

£8,(83,112 
(-,510,844 
8,615,799 
7,411,3.58 

i;5(i3,.531 
581,884 
579,588 
7P8,434 

£■'817,855 
],972,.S32 
3,603,501 
4,274,173 

t  War.                                                                                                        j 

—Statistical  Abstract,  No.  IV.,  1S42-1S56;  and  Trade  and  Navigation  Reports,  1855,  p.  7,  9. 
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However  much  opinions  may  vary  on  many 
166.  of  tlie  conclusions  now  deduced 
Necessity  of  from  the  facts  of  contcinjiorary  his- 
maritirae  su-  jg^y^  there  is  one  point  upon  which 
the'present  "H  must  be  agreed,  and  which  is  of 
existence  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  inde- 
Britain.  pendence — it  may  be,  even  existence 

— of  the  British  Empire.  Tliis  is  the  absolute 
necessily  under  which  we  are  now  laid  of  viain- 
tainiiuj  at  all  hazards  our  superiority  at  sea,  if 
we  would  avoid  blockades  of  our  harbors,  and 
total  ruin  the  moment  hostilities  of  a  serious 
kind  break  out  with  any  tiro  great  naval  powers. 
Having  brought  matters  to  this  point,  that  though 
260,000  emigrants  annually  leave  our  shores, 
still  one-third  of  the  food  of  our  people  is  de- 
rived from  foreign  States,  and  more  than  a  third 
of  our  inhabitants  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  de- 
pendent on  the  sale  of  their  manufactures  in  for- 
eign markets  for  their  daily  wages,  it  is  evident 
that  the  moment  our  harbors  are  blockaded  we 
must  surrender  at  discretion — ^just  as  a  fortress 
must  when  its  supply  of  provisions  is  exhausted. 


In  vain  shall  we  rest  on  the  magnitude  of  our 
commercial  navy,  and  the  resources  which,  in  a 
protracted  war,  we  would  thence  derive  for  mar- 
itime conquest.  Unless  a  powerful  ira;--navy  is 
kept  up,  and  we  are  able  to  maintain  the  undis- 
puted command  of  the  sea  from  the  outset,  wc 
might  be  starved  out  in  three  months.*  If 
Russia  and  France,  or  France  and  America, 
had  gone  to  war  with  us  in  1854,  how  long 
could  we  have  carried  on  the  contest,  when  the 
grain  imported  in  185(5  alone  was  10,000,000 
cjuarters  ?  Nor  let  us  trust  too  securely  to  our 
commercial  navy ;  for,  under  the  action  of  free 
trade  in  shipping,  partially  introduced  in  1823, 
and  fully  in  1849,  while  the  British  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  carrying  on  our  trade  has  doubled  in 
the  last  fifteen  years,  the  foreign  has  consider- 
ably more  than  tripled ;  and  for  the  first  time 
in  British  annals  the  alarming  announcement 
has  appeared  in  our  prints  that  the  tunnage  of 
the  shipping  built  in  the  harbors  of  one  only  of 
our  commercial  rivals  considerably  exceeds  our 
own.f 


Comparative  Pbogkess  of  France,  Amebic  a,  and  Great  Britain. 


ISW.. 
1S4T  . . 
1848.. 
1849 . . 
1850 . . 
18M  . . 
18.'52t . 
185i.. 
1854 . . 
1S55 . . 


Imports. 


£3G,S0O,OUI) 
3'.),000,000 

2-^,3')0,noo 

.TI,2nO,0no 
31, ■200,000 

'2!),40o,ono 

09,40(1,000 
44,101,000 
46,'!ni),OnO 
4%i57,000 


Exports, 


£34,10U,000 
35,(;00,000 

3.^,•20o,ooo 

41,300,000 
44,900,000 
50,600,000 

4'',;iOO,ooo 

5J,500,000 
50,400,000 
62,080,000 


United  States. 


GitEAT  Britain 


Imports. 


i;-25,35'2,453 
30,580,341 
32,291,443 
28,200,000 
34,700,000 
42,100,000 
41,500,000 
52,500,000 
59,600,000 
51,600,000 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


£23,64;:,:il6 
S3, 051,746 
32,090,923 
2S!,100,000 
28,400,000 
34,900,000 
36,900,000 
40,700,000 
46,60:1,000 
38,500,000 


i;l32,2SS,34f> 
126,130,986 
132,617,681 
164,539,504 
100,460,433 
110,4^4,997 
109,331,158 
123,099,313 
124,33S,478 
117,402,366t 


i;r)i,7s6,875 
58,812,377 
5. ',-40,415 
C3,."j96,025 
71,367,885 
74,448,722 
78,076,854 
98,933,781 
97,184,726 
9.'),6SS,o,«;5 


f  Gohi  discoveries. 

i  Oflicial  value  tor  comparison  sake.    The  real  value  of  imports  in  the 


i  two  years  was  jE152,619,C00  and  £143,545,000  respectively. 


— POBTBB,  357,  400,  405;  Newmabsh,  v.  653;  Pari.  Stat.,  Trade  and  Navigation,  1855. 


QUAB'PEEB    OF    "WHEAT   IMPORTED    TO    MiOHAELMAS    OF 

EACH  Year  from  1S51  to  1856. 


Years. 

Quarters. 

Value. 

Price  per  Quarter.    | 

1851 

6,073,555 

i;ll,969,y6-l 

38s.    ad. 

1852 

3,600,521 

7,171,037 

406\    9d. 

1853 

6,097,607 

13,847,667 

53s.    3d. 

1854 

5,.586,213 

2t),  133,660 

72s.    M. 

185> 

2,88,871 

10,411,762 

745.     8(i. 

1856 

4,337,616 

15,868,445 

6'.»,f.     2d. 

—Statistical  Abstract,  No.  IV.,  1842-'56,  p.  30. 


t  Already  the  tonnage  owned  by  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeds three  millions;  and  so  actively  is  ship-building 
carried  on  there,  that  in  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1856, 
there  were  launched  1703  ships,  measuiing  46D,393  tons; 
while  in  1S55  there  were  built  in  tlie  United  Kingdom 
1098  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  320,203  tons.  The  relative 
position  of  the  two  countries  in  the  competition  for  the 
trade  of  the  world,  which  is  now  going  on,  is  of  a  nature 
to  excite  grave  reflections,  though  our  existing  tonnage 
still  slightly  e.xceeds  that  of  the  United  States. — Mornirui 
Post,  May  27,  1857. 


British  and  Foreign  Tonnage,  with  Cargoes  and  in  Ballast,  cleared  at  Toets  in  the  United  King- 
dom, out  and  in. 

Years                                                                              British.                                         Foreign.  Total. 

Tons.                                             Tons.  Tons. 

1842 6,669,995                             2,457,479  9,127,474 

1843 7,181,179                              2,648,383  9,824,562 

1844 7,600,285                             2,8^6,484  10,346,769 

Navigation  Laws  repealed  July,  1849. 


1849 9,669,638 

1850 9,442,544 

1851. 9,820,876 

War  declared  April,  1854 

1854 10,744,849 

1855 10,919, 7;!2 

1S56 12,945,771 

—Slat.  Abstract,  No.  IV.,  1842-1856,  p.  27. 


4,334,7.50 
5,002,520 
6,159,322 

7,924,2.38 
7,569,738 
8,643,278 


British  tonnage. . 
Foreign  tonnage. 


Increase  in  Fifteen  Years. 


14,004,388 
14,505,064 
15,980,195 

18,669,087 
18,489,470 
21,589,049 


200  per  cent. 
350    "      " 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

FRANCE   FROM   THE   TREATY   OF   FEBRUARY    13,   1841,   TO  THE   DEATH   OF   THE   DUKE   OF   ORLEANS 

IN   JULY,    1843. 

Victorious  over  all  his  internal  enemies  by 
the  suppression  of  every  insurrection 
Prosperous  which  had  been  attempted  to  overturn 
condition     his   government,   and   extricated   by 
of  France     t^g  wisdom  of  M.  Guizot  and  the  re- 
'"        '        cent  pacification  of  the  East,  from  the 
external  dangers  which  had  latterly  been  so 
threatening,  Louis  Pliilippe  seemed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  184:1  to  have  overcome  all  his  diffi- 
culties, and  to  be  firmly  seated  on  the  throne. 
The  bourgeoisie  which  had  placed  liim  on  it 
had  maintained  him  there  through  every  peril, 
with  a  perseverance  which  nothing  had  been 
able  to  overcome.    The  populace  and  pmlctaires, 
by  whose  physical  aid  the  victory  had  been  orig- 
inally gained,  had  seen,  indeed,  with  indigna- 
tion, its  fruits  snatched  from  their  grasp,  and 
the  advantages  and  honors  of  office  engrossed 
by  a  limited  class  who  had  contrived  to  concen- 
trate in  themselves  the  whole  gains  and  powers 
of  government.    Unbounded  had  been  the  wrath 
and  jealousy  which  this  disappointment  had  oc- 
casioned, and  it  had  exhaled  in  repeated  insiu-- 
rections,  each  more  formidable  than  that  which 
had  overturned  Charles  X.,  accompanied  by  ex- 
treme temporary  suffering,  and  violent  effusion 
of  blood.     But  all  these  efforts  had  been  defeat- 
ed :   the  cloister  of  St.  Me'ri,  the  Kue  Transno- 
nain,  the  streets  of  Lyons,  had  successively  wit- 
nessed their  overthrow;  and  the  successful  term- 
ination of  the  recent  prods  vionstre  had  extin- 
guished at  one  blow  many  of  the  most  determ- 
ined and  formidable  of  his  enemies ;  the  troops 
of  the  line  had  on  every  occasion  stood  firm, 
and  seemed  desirous  of  expiating  their  treach- 
ery to  one  government  by  their  fidelity  to  anoth- 
er ;  the  National  Guards,  generally  speaking,  if 
not  active  supporters,  were  at  least  passive  ad- 
herents to  the  cause  of  order ;  the  press,  how 
hostile  soever,  was  for  the  time  well-nigh  worn 
out  by  repeated  prosecutions ;  and  a  bourgeois 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  elected  by  a  limited  class 
of  society,  by  large  majorities  sn^oported  a  Gov- 
ernment which  showered  down  all  its  benefits 
upon  themselves.      Finally,  the  King,  blessed 
with  a  numerous  family,  saw  his  throne  sur- 
rounded by  some  who  might  be  expected  to  prove 
its  firmest  support  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  had 
already  signalized  themselves  by  sea  and  land 
on  many  occasions ;  the  Tieir  to  the  throne,  him- 
self in  the  highest  degree  popular,  had  been  re- 
cently married,  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  gave 
hopes  of  perpetuating  in  a  direct  line  the  de- 
scendants of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV.    With- 
out and  within,  every  thing  seemed  to  smile  on 
the  Throne  of  the  Barricades ;   and  not  only  had 
it  acquired  consideration  in  Europe,  from  the 
success  with  which  it  had  repelled  so  many  as- 
saults, but  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time  the  revolu- 
tionary character  of  its  origin  was  coming  to  be 
forgotten,  and  it  was  beginning  to  acquire  the 


firmness  and  respect  which  always  attends  pow- 
er long  established  and  successfully  asserted  in 
the  hour  of  danger. 

The  material  prosperity  of  this  period,  and  of 
the  years  which  succeeded  it,  down  ^ 

to  nearly  the  hour  of  the  Revolution  Great  mate- 
of  1848,  fully  corresponded  to  these  rial prospeii- 
favorable  appearances ;  and  if  the  ^X  °^  '■''®  P*^' 
title  of  a  Government  to  loyal  obe- 
dience is  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  phys- 
ical well-being  which  it  diffuses  among  its  sub- 
jects, there  never  was  one  in  French  history 
more  dfc.:erving  of  support.  The  pacific  policy 
of  the  Sovereign,  cordially  supported  by  the 
Chamber,  whose  interest  was  identified  with  it, 
was  the  main  cause  of  this  aus]iicious  state  of 
things.  Assured  of  peace  without,  and  triumph- 
ant over  insurrection  within,  the  Government 
was  able  to  turn  its  attention  mainly  to  objects 
of  internal  imjirovement,  and  the  enterprise  and 
industry  of  individuals  was  jircscnted  with  a  fa- 
vorable field  for  exertion  during  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  his  reign.  Immense  Avas  the  effect 
of  this  fortunate  combination  upon  the  popula- 
tion, wealth,  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
France  shared  to  the  very  full  in  the  flood  of 
prosperity  which,  during  the  years  from  1843  to 
1847,  invigorated  England,  and  Mhich  realized 
itself  in  the  immense  net-work  of  railways  which 
now  overspreads  the  British  Islands.  The  Gov- 
ernment took  the  lead,  as  will  immediately  ap- 
pear, in  these  beneficent  enterprises  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  Channel,  and  either  was  the  sole 
])romotcr  of  many  of  the  railways,  or  the  chief 
shareholder  in  the  lateral  lines  which  were  to 
support  the  main  trunks.  The  sum  expended 
on  railways,  either  by  the  Government  or  pri- 
vate companies,  between  1841  and  1847,  amount- 
ed to  no  less  than  £86,000,000,  a  sum  equiva- 
lent to  at  least  a  third  more  in  Great  Britain. 
The  effect  of  this  great  expenditure,  and  of  the 
general  confidence  in  the  stability  of  government 
which  was  dift'iiscd,  was  immense.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  empire,  during  the  five  years  from 
1841  to  1846,  was  found,  by  the  census  taken  at 
the  close  of  the  latter  year,  to  have  increased 
1,200,000  ;  it  had  advanced  from  32,994,000  to 
34,194,000.  The  produce  of  the  national  indus- 
try and  means  of  enjoyment,  as  measured  by  the 
amount  of  exports  and  imports^  was  swelled  dur- 
ing the  same  period  in  a  still  greater  proportion ; 
the  former,  between  1841  and  1847,  increased 
from  £40,000,000  to  £47,000,000,  the  latter 
from  £42.000,000  to  £51,000,000.  The  cities 
all  exhibited  unequivocal  marks  of  growing  pros- 
perity; the  cajiital  teemed  with  luxury  and 
magnificence,  and  the  general  well-being  react- 
ed upon  the  Government  in  the  most  agreeable 
way,  in  the  shape  of  a  considerable  increase  of 
revenue,  without  any  addition  to  the  public  bur- 
dens.    In  a  word,  judging  from  external  ap- 
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pearances,  tlie  Throne  of  the  Barricades  was 
liriuly  established,  not  only  in  the  {general  con- 
sent of  the  most  inHnential  chisscs  of  the  com- 
munity, but  from  tlie  sulistantial  benefits  it  had 
conferred  upon  those  on  whose  industry  and  ex- 
ertions it  was  mainly  dependent.* 

This  fortunate  state  of  thinjxs  not  only  diffused 
3  general  ease  and  well-being  through  a 
Universal  large  portion  of  the  community,  but 
thirst  for  it  rendered  government  incomparably 
gain.  easier  by  giving  a  tried  and  less  dan- 
gerous direction  to  the  general  objects  of  desire 
in  all  the  more  affluent  classes  of  the  community. 
Dazzled  by  the  general  appearances  of  prosperi- 
ty with  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  by 
the  ra])id  rise  in  the  value  of  stock  of  nearly  ev- 
ery description  which  resulted  from  it,  nearly  all 
those  who  were  possessed  of  any  capital,  and 
not  a  few  who  were  without  it,  adventured  upon 
the  temi)ting  lottery  of  shares.  Such  was  the 
success  with  which  these  speculations  were  at 
first  attended,  that  great  fortunes  were  in  sev- 
eral instances  realized  in  a  few  da3's;  and  num- 
bers, without  trouble  or  apparent  risk,  acquired 
an  independence  for  life  in  a  few  months.  As  in 
the  days  of  Law  and  the  Mississippi  scheme,  and 
more  recently  in  the  mania  of  1835  and  1836, 
an  insatiable  passion  for  speculation  seized  upon 
the  nation.  Cabinet  ministers  and  ladies  of  fash- 
ion, aged  generals  and  youthful  aspirants,  shop- 
keepers and  soldiers,  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers— the  high  and  the  Ipw,  the  rich  and  the 
poor — all  rushed  forward  to  the  course,  and  for- 
got all  their  former  objects  of  ambition  in  the  in- 
tense thirst  for  present  gratification,  or  the  belief 
of  an  immediate  acquisition  of  fortune.  That  a 
whole  nation  could  not  in  this  manner  rush 
headlong,  and  almost  blindfolded,  into  one  ex- 
citing chase,  without  the  most  imminent  haz- 
1  Carno  Hist.  ^''''»  ^^^^  indeed  certain  ;  but  these 
de.-<  Inst.  Rep.  risks  were  entirely  overlooked  in  the 
en  France,  ii.  intensity  of  the  passions  awakened 
iiauit  liiiit  ^y  '^ '  ^^^'^  every  one,  regardless 
Ansdc  Louis  of  the  future,  sought  only  to  con- 
Philippe,  i.  vert  the  present  into  a  source  of 
'  ^"''  pleasure  or  profit  to  himself.' 

But  there  are  two  ways  of  viewing  every  ques- 
tion, and  different  classes  of  the  State 
Accumiila-  ^^  be  affected  by  every  change,  wheth- 
ting  feelings  er  for  the  better  or  worse,  in  the  con- 
ofdisoo'.itent  dition  of  society.  As  much  as  the 
ing  class*'e's'^"  ^^^°  "^  railway  shares,  and  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures, spread  wealth  and  contentment  through 
a  large  portion  of  the  bourgeois  section  of  the 
people,  did  they  excite  feelings  of  discontent 
and  envy  among  a  still  more  numerous  class  to 
whom  these  advantages  were  unknown.  The 
immense  mass  of  the  working  classes  in  the 


great  towns  were  unable  to  do  more  than  main- 
tain thcms.'lves  and  their  families,  legitimate  or 
illegitimate,  by  the  produce  of  their  labor.  Tho 
peasants  in  tho  country,  still  more  numerous, 
were  possessed  of  such  small  jiropcrties,  and 
these  for  the  most  part  so  heavily  burdened  with 
debt,  that,  so  far  from  having  any  thing  to  spare 
for  spccuhition,  they  had  the  utmost  difhculty 
in  providing  subsistence  in  the  humblest  way 
for  themselves.  Such  was  the  weight  of  the  in- 
terest of  mortgages  and  ])nblic  taxes  in  France, 
that  out  of  £03,000,000,  the  annual  free  prod- 
uce of  the  soil,  no  less  than  £4.''), 000, 000  was 
absorbed  by  them,  leaving  only  £18,000,000  to 
be  divided  among  all  the  owners.  In  such  a 
state  of  society  the  affluence  and  growing  rich- 
es of  the  bourgeois  class,  derived  chiefly  from 
the  expenditure  of  foreigners  or  speculations  in 
railway  shares,  were  a  grievance  the  more,  and 
tended  to  widen  the  breach  which  separated  the 
different  classes  from  each  other;  for  in  their 
much-envied  rulers — the  shop-keepers  and  rich- 
er proprietors — they  beheld  the  class  which  had 
reft  from  them  the  sjioils  of  a  revolution,  and 
fearfully  augmented  the  public  burdens,  and 
which  was  now  reveling  in  affluence  and  the 
enjoyments  of  luxury,  v,hile  they  themselves 
were  pining  in  the  penury  of  humble  life.* 

Add  to  this,  that  flourisliing  as  was  the  state 
of  the  Exchequer,  so  far  as  the  in-  ^ 

come  was  concerned,  it  was  by  no  Great  magni- 
means  in  an  equally  satisfactory  tude  of  the 
state  when  the  balance  of  receipts  deficits  in  the 
and  expenditure  was  taken  into  ^'^^^""^■ 
consideration.  On  the  contrary,  the  floating 
debt  and  annual  deficit,  which  had  gone  on 
constantly  increasing  ever  since  183G,  and  which 
all  the  artifices  of  supplemental  credits  and  budg- 
ets had  not  been  able  entirely  to  conceal,  had 
now  swelled  to  such  an  amount  that  they  had 
become  a  source  of  serious  embarrassment  to 
the  Government.  The  cost  of  the  military 
preparations  of  M.  Thiers,  in  contemplation  of 
the  war  in  1840,  and  on  the  fortifications  of 
Paris,  had  also  been  immense.      This  floating 

*  The  official  statistics  of  France  in  1841  exhibit  the 
following  extraordinary  state  of  the  landed  interest  of 
the  country: 

FrHncs.  £ 

Territorial  revenue  in  all. . .  l,.58:i,57i!,000,  or  63,020,000 
Taxes  paid  by  land 5G2,094,G84,  or  22,800,000 

^"'1,' w/lj^i""'^''^'"  """^Ih     5G1,5.']S,288,  or  22,900,000 
nypotmque j  '      '      '  '      ' 

450,'.)(;4,732,  or  18,7:^0,000 

—Stat,  de  la  France,  vol.  vii.  p.  91 ;   and  Rbgnatilt, 

Histoire  de  Iluit  Ans  de  Louis  Philippe,  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

The  sep.Tvate  landed  properties  in  France  at  this  period 

Mere  10,86  1. 000,  but  it  was  calculated  that  they  belonged 

to  only  6,000,000  separate  proprietors.     Supposing  this  to 

be  the  case,  and  allowing  3}  to  each   familv,  wi'  liave 

21,00J,000  human  beings  among  whom  this  £18,720,000 

was  divided,  or  less  than  20s.  a  head  to  each. 


PoruLATiON,  Exports,  Imports,  Revenue,  and  Suippino  of  Feance,  fkom  1841  to  1847 — convekted  at 

25  Feancs  to  £1. 


Years. 

Population. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Revenue. 

shipping — 
French 
Tons. 

Totol  Shipping- 
French  unJ 
foreign  Tons. 

1840 

32,994,'800 
34,194,000 

£40,136,901 
42,014,304 
37,610,0.^6 
39,078,488 
45,871, .526 
47,497,548 
47,213,276 

£42,091,440 
44,856,969 
45,681,328 
4T,476,:'.6(i 
47,717,035 
49,695,04:) 
.50  -.50.680 

£49,104,281 
48,487,000 
48,467,821 
51,142,381 
5.>,827,9-3 
54,403,821 
4S,7;>4,S21 
54,293,733 

<;58,378 
693,441 
66'',604 
690,416 
7.51,702 
828,753 
95',4-.^3 
fl0S,5;6 

2,481,202 
1,R8. 1,837 
2,0:'6,131 
2,120,905 
2,173,147 
2,329,231 
2,0' 6,021 
2,923,987 

1841 

lS4i 

1S4.^ 

1841 

1845 

1810 

1847  

41,972, C'OJ          51.012.000 

-f  OKTEK,  p.  400,  401. 
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debt  in  1833  amounted  to  255,000,000  francs 
(£10,000,000),  and  more.  It  now  amounted, 
in  18-41,  to  1,000,000,000  iVancs,  or  £40,000,000, 
of  which  no  less  than  175,000,000  francs,  or 
£7,000,000,  had  been  incurred  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  administration  of  M.  Thiers,  on  1st 
March,  1840.  Tliis  deficit  was  brought  to  a 
perfect  climax  by  a  loan  of  531,000,000  francs 
(£21,400,000),  contracted  in  1841,  to  be  ex- 
pended on  railways  in  1841  and  1842.  In  a 
word,  the  finances  of  the  country  were  in  the 
most  alarming  situation ;  and  it  was  evident  to 
all  that  Government,  pressed  by  the  dread  of 
insurrection  among  the  working  classes,  was  re- 
1  R  nault  solved  at  all  hazards  to  keep  them 
i.  125,"l28 ;'  for  the  time  in  full  emjjloyment,  and 
Ann.  Hist,  for  this  purpose  to  encroach  to  any 
1841,  237,  extent,  by  anticipation,  on  the  credit 
or  resources  of  future  years.' 
The  existence  and  spread  of  those  feelings  of 
g  discontent  among  the  working  class- 

Increasing  es  was  the  more  dangerous  that  they 
discontent  had  no  legitimate  mode  of  expression. 
of  the  work-  Government  deemed  society  safe, 
ing  classes.  ^^^  ^^^  danger  over,  because  the 
voice  of  treason  or  ultra-republicanism  was  not 
heard  in  the  Chamber,  and  insurrection  no  lon- 
ger stalked  abroad  in  the  metropolis.  So  far, 
however,  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the 
danger  was  only  the  greater  and  more  serious 
from  no  sound  expressive  of  it  being  heard  in 
the  Legislature,  and  no  visible  symptom  of  it  ap- 
pearing in  the  streets.  As  in  England,  during 
the  twelve  years  which  intervened  between  the 
contraction  of  the  currency  and  the  Reform  Bill, 
discontent  was  daily  increasing  among  the  peo- 
ple, because  the  expression  of  it  could  not  find 
vent  through  their  representatives.  The  cry  was 
not  against  the  Sovereign,  but  the  Chamber ;  it 
was  not  the  dethronement  of  the  monarch,  but 
the  Reforvi  of  the  Representation,  which  was  de- 
manded ;  and  this,  of  course,  was  not  expected 
from  the  Legislature  itself,  till  absolutely  con- 
strained to  it  by  external  pressure.  Thus,  while 
the  schism  between  the  Government  and  the 
people  was  daily  becoming  greater,  neither  the 
debates  in  the  Chamber  nor  the  disorders  in  the 
streets  gave  any  symptoms  of  its  approach ;  and 
the  future  of  France  at  this  period  is  to  be  look- 
ed for  neither  in  the  proceedings  of  Parliament 
nor  the  sentences  of  the  courts  of 

"^o^o?^o!?a'  justice,  but  in  the  speeches  at  the 
II.  238,  243.    -I  '  »    2 

Reform  Banquets.'' 

Nothing,  accordingly,  presents  so  remarkable 

•^  a   contrast   as   the   debates    in    the 

Trifling  sub-  Chambers  and  the  ideas  fermenting 

jects  in  de-     jn  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  be- 

a!amber'°  *'^^^"  '^^^  ^"^  ^^*^-  ^^  ^'°'^  ^'^^^ 
and  serious  the  speeches  in  the  Chamber,  the  ob- 
objpcts  of  jects  in  dispute  appear,  for  the  most 
Thiers.  pj^^.^^  ^f  ^YiQ  most  trivial  and  insig- 

nificant description.  They  were  not  so  much 
about  things  as  words.  Verbal  amendments  to 
addresses  or  to  ministerial  bills,  which,  without 
involving  any  real  difference  of  opinion,  might 
afford  a  touch-stone  to  the  parties  measuring 
their  strength  in  the  struggle  for  possession  of 
the  ministerial  port-folios,  were  the  great  objects 
of  contention.  Upon  them  the  rival  orators, 
candidates  for  power,  exhausted  all  their  elo- 
quence ;  and  frequently,  in  support  of  their  re- 
spective sides,  they  appealed  to  abstract  princi- 


ples, and  gave  expression  to  warm  and  eloquent 
declamation.  But  excepting  on  the  few  occa- 
sions when  important  questions  oi  foreign  poli- 
cy were  brought  forward  for  discussion,  the  vote 
was  almost  always  taken  on  a  verbal  amend- 
ment, involving  no  material  political  principle. 
On  all  questions  of  social  or  internal  interest 
tlie  Chamber  appeared  to  be  substantially  unan- 
imous. Protection  to  native  industry,  diminu- 
tion of  public  expenditure,  enlarged  provision 
for  popular  education,  resistance  to  any  further 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  or  increase  of  eccle- 
siastical influence,  were  inscribed  alike  on  the 
banners  of  the  Liberal  and  the  Conservative 
parties.  The  only  real  question  between  them 
was,  whether  M.  Guizot  or  M.  Thiers  was  to 
have  the  disposal  of  the  130,000  offices  in  the 
gift  of  the  Executive,  and  on  which  side  were 
the  166  placemen  in  the  Chamber  of  Deimties 
to  sit.  And  this  was  to  be  determined,  not  by 
divisions  on  any  great  social  or  political  ques- 
tions, bu^  by  such  a  skillful  framing  of  the  royal 
speech,  or  the  amendment,  as  might  succeed  in 
detaching  ten  votes  from  the  Right  or  the  Left 
centre,  either  of  which  was  suflicient  to  de- 
termine the  fate  of  an  administra-  i  j>e  oame, 
tion,  and  with  it  the  disposal  of  all  ii.  280,  32l', 
offices  and  emoluments.'  ^^S- 

While  these  were  the  objects  of  parliamentary 
division,  and  the  prizes  of  parliament-  s. 

ary  contest,  very  different  subjects  Objects  of 
of  thought  were  beginning  to  agi-  f|^„",^^^/t  ^^^ 
fate  the  public  mmd  m  the  immense  interest  at 
mass  of  tlie  working  classes.  De-  the  same 
spairing  of  making  their  voice  heard  ^'■"6- 
in  a  bourgeois-elected  Legislature,  the  workmen 
took  their  case  into  their  own  hands,  and  en- 
couraged each  other  in  those  socialist  and  com- 
mimist  doctrines  which  are  always  agreeable  to 
the  sons  of  labor,  and  M'hich  they  hoped,  on  the 
first  favorable  opportunity,  to  assert  by  force  of 
arms  in  the  streets.  Experience  had  taught 
them  where  their  real  enemy  was  to  be  found ; 
it  was  no  longer  on  the  throne,  but  in  the  Leg- 
islatiu'e.  A  Chamber  of  Deputies  elected  by 
150,000  of  the  richest  proprietors  in  France  was 
actuated  only  by  one  interest,  and  could  be  ex- 
pected to  support  only  one  set  of  measures. 
Most  of  all,  being  almost  entirely  the  represent- 
ative of  manufacturing  and  commercial  wealth, 
it  was  seen  on  all  occasions  to  show  a  determ- 
ined front  against  any  measures  calculated,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  diminish  the  share  in  the 
profits  of  labor  enjoyed  by  the  masters,  and  aug- 
ment that  falling  to  the  woi-kmen.  Thus  the 
composition  and  character  of  the  Legislature  in- 
sured alike,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  spread  of 
socialist  principles  among  the  working  classes, 
and  of  devotion  to  the  interests  of  capital  in  the 
Legislature  ;  and  a  revolution,  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Liberie,  Egalite,  et  Fi]aternite,  was,  soon- 
er or  later,  rendered  inevitable  from  the  mo- 
ment when  the  bourgeois  class  became  intrench- 
ed in  the  Legislature  by  the  convulsion  which 
overthrew  the  legitimist  monarchy. 

This  deplorable  divergence  of  the  objects  of 
parliamentary  contention  from  those         „ 
of  public   and   general   interest  was  cause  to 
mainly  owing  to  this,  that  the  differ-  which  this 
ent  classes  of  society  were  not  repre-  <i'vergence 
..    1  •     ii      T       •  1    ..  A  -ii.       was  owing, 

sented  m  the  Legislature.    As,  with  a 

few  trifling  exceptions,  the  immense  majority 
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of  the  voters  was  composed  of  those  who  paul 
direct  taxes  of  two  hundred  francs  and  upward 
yearly,  that  class  alone  ivas  represented.  It  was 
a  most  important  portion  of  society,  but  it  was 
not  the  whole,  and  it  was  the  less  entitled  to  the 
entire  direction  of  the  State,  that  its  interests 
were  in  many  respects  at  variance  with  those  of 
the  other  classes.  The  aristocracy  and  greater 
proprietors  were  almost  entirely  unrepresented ; 
not  a  dozen  members  out  of  4G0  belonged  to 
that  class.  The  aristocracy,  profoundly  alien- 
ated by  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  usurpation 
of  Louis  rhilipi)e,  most  unwisely  retired  alto- 
gether from  the  arena  of  parliamentary  conflict, 
and  awaited,  in  the  solitude  of  the  few  chateaus 
which  still  remained  to  them,  or  in  the  haughty 
and  exclusive  circles  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main, the  return  they  expected,  by  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  nation,  to  legitimate  govern- 
ment. The  clergy  were  alike  unrepresented;  a 
few  adherents  of  the  Church  were  grouped  round 
the  standard  of  M.  de  Montalembert,  who  al- 
ready had  given  token  of  those  talents  which 
have  since  rendered  him  so  eminent ;  but  their 
number  was  too  small  to  give  them  any  real 
weight  in  the  Assembly.  The  ecclesiastics,  as 
a  body,  aware  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Jesuits, 
which  liad  early  been  evinced  both  under  the 
Restoration  and  the  present  regime,  kept  aloof, 
and,  without  seeking  to  withstand  the  Govern- 
ment, simply  awaited,  like  the  nobles,  the  ar- 
rival of  better  times,  when  the  Church  might 
again  cause  its  voice  to  be  heard.  Above  all, 
the  working  classes  were  utterly  and  entirely 
unrepresented,  and  this  was  the  more  unfortu- 
nate that  their  interests  were  often  directly  at 
variance  with  those  of  their  masters,  in  whom 
the  last  Revolution  had  vested  the  supreme  di- 
rection of  affairs.  All  this  was  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  that  Revolution  having  been  effect- 
ed by  the  bourgeoisie,  and,  of  course,  worked  out 
exclusively  to  their  profit,  and  of  the  national 
representation  having  been  fixed  in  181-4  on  that 
principle  of  uniform  representation  which,  ap- 
parently the  most  just,  is  in  reality  the  most  un- 
just of  foundations,  and  inevitably  ends  in  vest- 
ing the  entii-e  government  of  the  State  in  a  sin- 
gle class  of  society,  and  that  the  lowest  portion 
of  the  enfranchised  class. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers,  as  then  constituted, 
afforded  no  counterpoise  whatever  to 
The  Cham-  *'^^®  fatal  preponderance  of  the  bour- 
berofPeers  geois  class  in  the  Legislature.  De- 
aflforded  no  prived  for  the  most  part,  by  the  con- 
thSf/vUs'  tiscations  of  the  Revolution,  of  their 
hereditary  estates,  it  was  impossible 
that  they  could,  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, have  possessed  any  thing  like  the 
infiuenee  or  consideration  which  the  English 
House  of  Peers  possessed,  in  which  the  gi-eater 
part  of  the  landed  property  in  tlie  kingdom  was 
still  vested.  But  the  sway  which  they  had  pos- 
sessed, in  a  certain  degree,  from  the  weight  of 
historic  names,  had  been  seriously  weakened  by 
the  fatal  measure,  the  great  triumph  of  the  Rev- 
olution of  the  Barricades,  which  deprived  them 
of  their  hereditary  seats  in  the  Legislature.  The 
moment  this  was  done  they  became  a  mere  set 
of  titled  favorites  of  court,  or  partisans  of  min- 
isters ;  and  any  little  respect  which  might  have 
still  clung  to  them  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  large  creations  of  peers  which  signalized  the 


advent  to  power  of  every  successive  administra- 
tion. From  that  time  the  Upper  Chamber  was 
to  all  practical  purposes,  and  .as  an  independent 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  powerless,  and  the 
entire  direction  of  Government  was  vested  in 
the  bourgeois-elected  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It 
would  have  been  incomparably  better,  when 
their  hereditary  character  came  to  an  end,  to 
have  transformed  them,  as  in  America,  into  an 
elective  Upper  House,  chosen  by  a  difterent  and 
more  elevated  class  of  voters  than  the  Lower. 
Representing  the  dignitaries  of  the  Galilean 
Church,  and  the  royalist  i)roprietors  in  La  Ven- 
dee, Brittany,  and  the  south,  they  might  still 
have  enjoyed  some  consideration,  and  in  some 
cases  even  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  other 
branches  of  the  Government.  Chosen  by  the 
Sovereign,  and  augmented  by  large  additions  of 
party  men  as  the  rival  administrations  came  to 
power,  they  possessed  no  weight  whatever  in  the 
community,  and  seiTed  no  other  jiurpose  but 
that  of  the  Roman  Senate  in  the  days  of  Byzan- 
tine servitude,  to  register  the  obnoxious  decrees 
of  the  Sovereign. 

Founded  on  such  an  exclusive  basis,  the  rep- 
resentative system,  so  far  from  being  a  -j-j 
blessing,  must  prove  a  positive  curse ;  Extreme 
instead  of  lessening,  it  materially  ag-  danger  of 
gravates  the  dangers  which  threaten  tl'is  state 
society.  It  induces  a  false  feeling  of 
security  on  the  jiart  of  Government  when  it  is 
slumbering  on  the  surface  of  a  volcano ;  it  speaks 
peace  to  the  rulers  of  men  when  there  is  no 
peace.  Representatives  of  all  classes  are  not 
only  the  constitutional  organs  by  which  they 
make  their  wants  known,  and  their  demands 
attended  to  by  the  Government,  but  they  are  the 
safety-valves  which  let  off  their  ill  humors.  Re- 
posing in  fancied  security  on  the  idea  of  a  na- 
tional representation,  M.  Guizot  forgot  it  was 
only  the  representation  of  a  single  class  in  the 
State,  and  that  the  discontents  of  the  other  class- 
es were  just  in  jiroportiou  to  the  unanimity  of 
ojjinion  on  all  imjjortant  questions  which  it  ex- 
hibited. The  dreams  of  the  Socialists  were  un- 
heard in  the  Chamber ;  the  mighty  voice  of  the 
Gallican  Church  no  longer  resounded  in  the 
State;  but  these  interests,  though  silent,  were 
not  extinct,  and  the  working  classes  embraced 
them  the  more  readily,  and  clung  to  them  with 
the  more  fervent  devotion,  that  they  formed  their 
last  refuge  against  the  tyranny  with  which  they 
were  threatened  by  the  Government  and  the 
bourgeois  class  upon  which  it  rested  in  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Another  error  had  been  committed  by  this 
bourgeois  Legislature  in  the  direction 
they  had  given  to  the  influence  to  (jreat  mis- 
which  they  had  subjected  the  nation-  take  com- 
al  svstem  of  education.     It  is  a  mis-  mitted  in 
tak^  to  suppose  that  the  Chambers  ^Ij^^^'^^ 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe 
did  nothing  for  general  education.     On  the  con- 
trary, they  had  done  a  great  deal,  and  estab- 
lished a  system  which,  when  it  comes  into  full 
operation,  will  go  far  to  take  away  the  reproach 
of  ignorance  which  has  so  long  attached  to  a 
large  part  especially  of  the  rural  population  in 
France.     By  means  of  public  taxes  they  had 
assigned  very  considerable  revenues  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  and  constructed  for  its  culti- 
vation a  very  extensive  system.     By  the  law  of 
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28th  Juno,  1833,  three  centimes  on  each  franc 
of  valued  rent  were  levi-jd  in  each  commune, 
and  a  centime  and  a  half  in  each  department, 
besides  large  grants  in  addition  from  the  jmblic 
treasury;  and  these  sums  were  devoted  special- 
ly to  the  support  of  education.  With  the  am])le 
funds  thus  provided  they  constructed  35,000 
primary  schools,  endowed  an  equal  number  of 
1  pg  (jiinie  schoolmasters,  and  established  7G 
ii.  I'.JO:  '  normal  schools,  to  instruct  them  in 
Viliemain,  their  important  duties.  So  far  they 
Rapport  siu-  jjj  jj  ^  ,^jg  ^  mighty  ste])  in 
1  Instruction     ,  '  ^    .    .,.        •  i  •   u 

Primniie,       the  progress  of  Civilization,  which  eu- 

Nov.  1,  l&ll;  titles  them  to  the  lasting  thanks  of 
Monituur.       j^jj  jjjg  friends  of  mankind.'* 

Had  this  great  establishment  been  connected 
with  any  system  of  religious  belief, 
ItahToli^ious  it  would  have  satisfied  the  wants 
character  led  of  the  human  mind,  and  proved  a 
it  to  run  into  lasting  blessing  to  society.  But, 
Socialism.  unfortunately,  the  prevailing  object 
of  terror,  especially  with  the  bourgeois  class  at 
the  time  when  that  system  was  established,  and, 
indeed,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, neutralized  all  these  blessings,  and  caused 
them,  in  the  tirst  instance  at  least,  to  turn  into 
curses.  The  Jesuits  had  been  the  general  ob- 
jects of  apprehension  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
X. ;  and  the  friends  of  freedom  were  in  an  es- 
pecial manner  jealous  of  the  undisguised  efforts 
they  were  making  to  get  entire  possession  of  tlic 
education  of  tlie  rising  generation.  This  dread 
was  the  more  general  and  intense  among  the 
bourgeois  class,  that  education  thus  directed 
would  tend  obviously  to  increase  the  influence 
of  the  priests  instead  of  augmenting  their  own, 
by  giving  them  powerful  supporters  in  the  hum- 
bler ranks  of  society.  Influenced  by  this  feel- 
ing, the  Legislature  carefully  separated  educa- 
tion from  religion ;  and  the  schools  of  the  "  Uni- 
versity," sup]iorted  by  public  assessment  and  the 
State,'  were  entirely  subjected  to  lay  direction, 
and  admitted  no  intermixture  even  of  ecclesias- 
tical influence.  By  so  doing  they  averted  with- 
out doubt  one  danger,  but  they  increased  anoth- 
er still  more  serious  and  threatening.  In  tlieir 
terror  at  falling  under  the  government  of  the 
Jesuit  with  his  cowl,  they  forgot  the  Socialist 
with  his  blouse.  Mankind  can  never  for  any 
length  of  time  dispense  with  religious  influence, 
which  is  the  chief  engine  by  which  the  great 
majority  must  always  be  governed  ;  and  the 
only  effect  of  separating  primary  education  from 
the"  Church  was  to  cause  the  working  classes, 
especially  in  towns,  to  7nalce  a  religion  of  Socialism, 
and  embrace  its  doctrines,  not  only 

ii^isa'^ios'  ■^^'^^  ^^^  ^-^^^  °^  ^  political  party,  but 
'  "''  with  the  fervor  of  devout  enthusiasm. - 
The  Government,  however,  remained  rxtterly 
blind  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  feelings 
and  principles  prevailed.  M.  Guizot,  fixing  his 
eye  on  the  Council  of  State  and  the  Cham- 
bers, where  such  doctrines  were  discarded  as 
soon  as  introduced,  persisted  in  maintaining  that 


*  The  law  of  2Sth  June,  1S53,  required  the  communes 
only  to  Fettle  on  the  schoolmasters  the  viinimum  of  200 
francs  (X8)  a  year,  to  which  the  departmental  contrihu- 
tions  were  added;  but  the  whole  did  not  exceed  4'">0 
francs,  or  £16  veaily.  The  teachers  in  all  were  40,524, 
of  whom  24,256  were  married;  and  the  members  of  the 
different  religious  congregations  were  213(>  of  this  num- 
ber.— Rap])ort  siir  I' Instruction  Pubh'r,ue,  1st  \ov.,  1S41, 
l)ur  M.  ViLLEMAiN.— .VoJifYewr,  1st  Nov.,  ISll. 


no  change  was  called  for ;  that  Reform  was  a 
mere  juirty  toy  got  up  for  factious  ^^ 

})urposes,  to  embarrass    or   displace  Blindnessof 
the  Government ;   and  that  the  lib-  f'e  Govei-n- 

erties  of  the  nation  being  now  fully  ^entandthe 
,         ,       ,.  ."  ■'   higher  class- 

secured,   unt)enUing   resistance    was  es  to  the  So- 
all  that  was  required  to  baffle  the  cialist  dan- 
eftbrts  of  the  extreme  Liberals  and  sers. 
Revolutionists.     So  far  did  this  allusion  go  that 
it  was  shared  even  by  the  Conservative  and  Roy- 
alist leaders,  who,  finding  their  most  powerful 
and  successful  enemy  in  the  bourgeois  class,  open- 
ly countenanced  the  most  wild  and  extravagant 
doctrines  of  the  Socialist  school.     By  so  doing 
they  flattered  themselves  they  would  succeed 
in  conciliating  the  working  masses,  and  secure 
their  support  in  any  contest  which  might  ensue 
with  the  middle  class,  at  present  in  possession 
of  power.     The  thing  was  done,  and  the  Revo- 
lution of  1 848  proclaimed  its  results ;   a  warning 
to  those  who  think  that  the  working  classes  are 
tlie  natu.-al  allies  of  the  higher,  and  that  a  Toj-y 
(ie?;(o.';/'ac(/ is  the  best  guarantee  against 
the  evils  of  the  undue  ascendency  of  j;  i?29*23l' 
the  middle  ranks  of  society. ' 

Thus  blind  to  the  dangers  with  which  they 
were   threatened,  the    Government  15. 

of  Louis  Philippe  persisted  in  their  Corruption 
system  of  governing  France  by  a"<iin""ence 
means  of  the  Chamber  and  the  army,  „,.eat  engine 
and  by  a  profuse  distribution  of  the  ofGovern- 
immense  patronage  at  the  disposal  '"ent. 
of  the  Executive.  M.  Guizot  put  in  practice  his 
favorite  maxim,  that  "  real  progress,  in  a  certain 
stage,  consists  in  resistance  to  further  change." 
Tiie  bourgeois  class,  whose  ideas  he  represented, 
cordially  sujiportcd  these  views ;  having  gained 
the  command  of  the  State,  they  were  in  no  hur- 
ry to  share  their  dominion  with  others.  The 
prevailing  egotism  and  thirst  for  gain,  which 
invaded  all  classes,  with  the  railway  mania  of 
1844  and  1845,  favored  to  a  wish  the  Govern- 
ment system  of  ruling  by  influence.  In  Franco, 
as  in  England,  at  this  jieriod,  the  thirst  for  gold, 
roused  to  a  perfect  frenzy  by  the  rise  in  railway 
shares  and  the  rapid  fortunes  made  by  fortunate 
speculators  on  the  bourse^  had  become  so  gen- 
eral and  violent  as  to  have  absorbed  the  entire 
national  mind,  and  superseded  almost  every 
other  object  of  desire  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
people.  Government,  charmed  at  any  change 
which  took  the  pressure  even  for  a  time  off 
themselves,  gave  every  possible  encouragement 
to  the  prevailing  mania  ;  and  a  large  portion,  as 
already  shown,  of  the  public  debt  (£27,000,000) 
had  been  contracted  to  set  on  foot  the  all-ab- 
sorbing speculations.  When  the  minds  of  men 
were  in  this  state,  and  every  other  passion  was 
absorbed  by  one,  and  that  of  a  selfish  charac- 
ter, it  became  comjiaratively  an  easy  task,  for 
the  time,  for  a  Government  possessed  of  im- 
mense patronage  to  rule  the  State.  But  ex- 
actly in  the  same  proportion  was  the  danger  of 
violent  discontent  breaking  out,  if  the  prevail- 
ing passion  came  to  be  thwarted,  and  the  nu- 
merous speculations  by  which  eveiy  one  hoped 
to  make  a  fortune  proved  to  be  the  certain 
means  by  which  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
to  lose  one. 

Taught  by  bitter  experience,  the  ruling  Lib- 
erals of  France,  during  the  last  seven  years  of 
Louis  Philippe's  reign,  entirely  changed  their 
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16. 
The  Liber- 
als exirt  all 
tlieir  efforts 
to  discredit 
the  Govern- 
ment. 


method  of  attack  xipon  the  Government.  They 
no  longer  thoii{;;ht  of  openly  assailing 
a  power  possessed  of  a  deeisivc  ma- 
jority in  the  Ciiambcrs,  sujiportcd 
by  a  numerous  and  faithful  army, 
and  resting  on  a  girdle  of  strong 
forts  encircling  the  metropolis.  De- 
spairing of  success  in  an  open  assault  on  a  mon- 
archy thus  intrenched,  and  taught  hy  the  repeat- 
ed failures  they  had  already  experienced,  as 
well  in  the  streets  as  in  the  courts  of  law  and 
the  Chambers,  they  bent  all  their  efibrts  to  one 
object,  and  that  was  to  discredit  it  in  gener- 
al OPINION.  The  tactics  pursued  were,  to  rep- 
resent the  Government  on  all  occasions — in  the 
press,  at  public  banquets,  in  the  daily  journals 
— as  utterly  and  irretrievably  corrupt,  and  the 
State  as  ruled  by  a  combination  of  greedy  elect- 
ors, shameless  representatives,  and  barefaced 
ministers,  who  for  their  own  selHsh  purposes 
maintained  peace  at  any  hazard,  and  ignomin- 
iously  surrendered  themselves  to  the  dictation  of 
England,  the  ancient  rival  and  eternal  enemy 
of  France.  It  must  be  confessed  that  several 
revelations  which  the  proceedings  in  the  courts 
of  law  made  at  this  period,  as  well  as  some  dip- 
lomatic transactions,  gave  too  much  counte- 
nance to  these  reproaches,  and  sufficiently  de- 
monstrated that,  whatever  benefits  France  may 
have  gained  by  its  revolutionary  governments 
during  fifty  years,  purity  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs  could  not  be  reckoned  among 
the  number.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that,  characterized  as  it  was  by  great 
material  prosperity,  there  is  no  period  in  Frencli 
history  when  the  administration  of  affairs  was 
so  generally  based  on  corruption,  and  selfishness 
so  much  pervaded  every  department  of  the 
State,  as  that  which  elapsed  from  the  accession 
of  M.  Guizot  to  power  to  the  fall  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. It  may  be  conceived  what  a  handle  this 
discreditable  state  of  attairs  aft'orded  to  the  dec- 
lamation of  a  numerous  party  embracing  the 
greater  part  of  the  talent  in  the  State,  at  pres- 
ent excluded  from  all  this  lucrative  patronage, 
and  which  was  desirous  of  overthrowing  the 
present  dispensers  of  it,  in  the  hope  that  on  the 
next  change  its  distribution  would  fall  into  their 
own  hands. 

An  eloquent  liberal  writer,  himself  in  the  out- 
-^^  set  a  great  supporter  of  the  lievolu- 

Lonis  Blanc's  tion  of  1830,  has  left  the  following 
picture  of  picture  of  the  state  of  society  engen- 
dered by  its  success:  "Whatever 
may  have  been  the  baseness  of  Rome 
under  the  Csesars,  it  was  equaled  by  the  cor- 
ruption in  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philipjie. 
Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  his- 
tory. The  thirst  for  gold  having  gained  posses- 
sion of  minds  agitated  by  impure  desires,  socie- 
ty terminated  by  sinking  into  a  brutal  material- 
ism. Talent,  energy,  eloquence,  genius,  virtue 
itself,  were  devoted  to  no  other  end  but  the 
amassing  of  a  fortune.  Renown  acquired  by 
money  was  turned  only  to  increasing  it.  Liter- 
ary or  scientific,  military  or  civil,  every  thing 
was  venal ;  glory  itself  had  its  i)rice.  Oh,  the 
degradation,  never  to  be  forgotten,  of  that  noble 
France,  which  had  furnished  to  ancient  times 
their  most  illustrious  chevaliers,  and  to  modern 
their  brightest  genius,  their  most  heroic  mar- 
tyrs !     Every  thing  was  brought  to  the  market ; 
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suffrages  counted  by  crowns.  They  made,  as  in 
a  new  species  of  bazar,  a  scall'okling  of  venal 
consciences  where  honor  was  bought  and  law 
sold.  This  fearful  degradation  of  France  was 
not  the  work  of  a  day.  Since  1830  the  formula 
of  selfishness,  'every  one  by  himself  and  for 
himself,'  had  been  adopted  by  the  Sovereign  as 
the  maxim  of  states,  and  that  maxim,  alike 
hideous  and  fatal,  had  become  the  ruling  ])rin- 
ci|)le  of  government.  It  was  the  device  of 
Louis  Philippe,  a  prince  gifted  with  moderation, 
knowledge,  tolerance,  humanity,  but  skej)tical, 
destitute  either  of  nobility  of  heart  or  elevation 
of  mind,  the  most  ex])erieneed  corrupter  of  the 
human  race  that  ever  appeared  on  earth.  It 
resulted  from  his  government,  that  during  eigh- 
teen years  the  poison  was  let  in  slowl)',  drop  by 
drop,  from  high  places,  in  an  unobserved  but 
continual  flow.  In  the  latter  years  "of  the  I'eign 
of  Louis  Philippe  every  one  surrendered  himself 
with  his  eyes  shut  to  the  torrent  of  corrui)tion. 
If  a  revolution  was  vaguely  apprehended  by  a 
few,  it  was  only  when  Louis  Philippe  was  dead, 
and  every  one  replied  by  a  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders to  those  who  said,  'this  silence  is  fatal,  this 
repose  is  ominous,  death  is  germinating  beneath 
dishonor.'"-  Unquestionablecvidence  ,  j^  nianc 
proves  that  the  picture  thus  drawn  by  lievdintinu' 
Louis  Blanc  was  too  well  founded,  de  1S48, 2, 
But  it  is  equally  true,  what  he  has  not  ^'  ^• 
said,  that  corruption  was  thus  universal,  because 
preceding  revolutions  had  both  extinguished  all 
elevated  feelings  in  the  majority  of  the  nation, 
and  left  the  Government  no  other  mode  of  ruling 
it  but  by  a  constant  appeal  to  sellish  desires. 

The  second  enginefor  effecting  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government,  which  was  worked 
during  the  concluding  years  of  the  gp.,e,.^,i  of 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  by  the  Socialist 
incessant  s])read  of  Socialist  princi])les  principles, 
among  the  working  classes.  Two  oj."'",'""^^ 
causes  contributed  to  the  immense  suc- 
cess with  which  this  attempt  was  attended.  The 
first  was,  the  profound  feeling  of  discontent 
which  had  arisen  from  the  failure  of  all  previ- 
ous convulsions  to  effect  any  rc^al  amelioration 
in  the  condition  of  that  portion  of  society.  This 
the  Socialist  demagogues  universally  ascribed  to 
their  having  not  gone  far  enough ;  stopjied  short 
at  the  precise  point  where  real  improvement  in 
their  condition  would  have  been  effected.  The 
capitalist  was  their  real  enemy,  even  more  .o 
than  the  bond-holder  and  tax-gatherers  were  of 
the  class  of  proprietors.  No  social  amelioration 
could  be  expected  till  this  monster  that  preyed 
on  then-  vitals,  and  reft  from  them  more  than 
half  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  was  abolished,  and,  by 
the  general  introduction  of  the  princijde  of  nsso- 
ciation,  the  entire  profits  of  labor  were  divided 
among  those  actually  engaged  in  it. 

The  next  cause  which  contributed  to  the  im- 
mense spread  of  Socialist  principles 
at  this  period  was,  the  real  and  most  ^vhicii  was 
serious  grievance  immediately  affect-  aiiiedbyihe 
ing  the  wages  of  labor,  arising  from  want  of  au 

the  inadequacy  ofthe  currency.    This  "*I'''^J1!''? 
.,        ,  .  ,     ,  '      1  ,  ,  .  r    currency, 

evil,  which  has  been  the  subject  of 

such  ample  commentary  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters in  its  a])plication  to  Great  Britain,  was  still 
more  sorely  felt  in  France,  from  the  want  of 
any  bank-notes  in  that  country  below  200  francs 
(£8),  and  the  consequent  entire  dependence  of 
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the  population,  so  far  as  the  wages  of  labor  were 
concerned,  on  a  metallic  currency,  seriously  di- 
minished by  the  injury  done  by  the  South  Ameri- 
can Revolution  to  the  mines  of  the  pi-ecious 
metals  in  those  regions.  It  was  an  evil,  too, 
which  was  attended  by  this  peculiar  and  aggra- 
vating circumstance,  that  it  was  increased  by 
the  growth  of  transactions,  and  the  augmented 
numbers  and  industry  of  the  people.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  that  while  more  money 
was  every  day  required  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  nation,  no  more  could  be  obtained,  and 
consequently  what  was  in  circulation  rose  in 
value,  and  every  thing  else,  and  with  it  the 
wages  of  labor  proportionally  fell.  The  work- 
ing classes  felt  this,  and  felt  it  sorely ;  but  they 
did  not  know  to  what  it  was  owing,  and  ascribed 
it  all,  at  the  suggestion  of  their  demagogues,  to 
the  middle  classes  who  had  usurped  the  govern- 
ment, and,  by  the  odious  principle  of  competi- 
tion, were  daily  wrenching  more  from  the  wages 
of  labor,  and  adding  to  the  profits  of  stock,  to 
their  own  great  benefit  and  the  general  ruin. 

The  inlluence  and  predominance  of  these 
causes  appeared  in  the  clearest  man- 
Whicli'led  ^^^^  "'  France,  during  the  summer  of 
to  a  general  1840,  when  M.  Thiers  was  in  power, 
demand  for  being  the  precise  period  when,  from 
par  "ii»«"t-  tiie  same  circumstances,  distress  and 
ary  reloim.  •/.    •       i      -r>  • 

discontent  were  most  rife  in  the  Brit- 
ish Islands,  and  the  Whig  Ministry  was  about 
to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their  intensity.  Combina- 
tions to  eflFeet  a  rise  of  wages  were  then  almost 
universal  in  all  the  trades  of  the  metropolis  and 
other  great  towns,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
came  at  length  to  be  attended  with  serious  in- 
timidation and  violence.  The  democratic  lead- 
ers skillfully  took  advantage  of  this  state  of 
things  to  urge  upon  the  excited  and  suff'ering 
working  classes  the  belief  that  there  was  but  one 
remedy  for  their  manifold  evils,  and  that  was 
parliamentary  reform.  Once  admitted  into  the 
Legislature,  they  assured  them  tliey  would  have 
the  remedy  for  the  evils  under  which  they  suf- 
fered in  their  own  hands.  The  combination  of 
masters,  by  whom  they  were  oppressed,  would 
then  yield  to  the  aroused  might  of  millions. 
Till  that  was  eftected,  all  attempts  to  ameliorate 
their  condition  by  a  bourgeois-elected  representa- 
tion, which  was  enriched  by  their  labor,  and  in- 
terested in  beating  down  its  remuneration,  would 
prove  nugatory.  So  sedulously  was  this  doc- 
trine inculcated,  so  exactly  did  it  fall  in  with 
the  prevailing  idea  of  the  age,  that  it  obtained 
universal  credit  with  the  working  classes;  and 
1  xational  ^^^  National  newspaper  gave  expres- 
May  T,  '  sion  to  the  general  feeling  when  it  con- 
1840;  Reg-  tained  these  words,  on  the  7th  May, 
de"lluu'^^'  ^^■^^-  "-At  this  moment  reform  ap- 
Ans,  1840-  pears  to  all  the  world,  and  even  to  the 
'48, 1, 150,  Chamber  itself,  the  inevitable  result 
^^^-  of  the  disordered  state  of  society."' 

It  is  justly  observed  by  M.  de  Carne',  in  his 
2i_  very  able  and  interesting  history  of 
Strong  feel-  representative  institutions  in  France, 
ing  excited  that  although  the  French  people  are, 
thJsubserv-  ^^^^  ^"^'^y  ^^her,  niore  in  reaHty  af- 
ience  of  fected  by  domestic  alterations  than 
France  to  foreign  events,  yet  it  is  much  more 
England.  gggy  ^q  excite  them  by  the  latter  than 
the  former,  so  that  more  changes  in  French  his- 
tory are  to  be  ascribed  to  this  influence  than  to 


internal  suffering.  The  case  is  just  the  reverse 
in  England :  foreign  events  are  there  chiefly  in- 
teresting as  they  affect  domestic  well-being  and 
comfort.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  op- 
posite character  of  the  two  people.  Essential- 
ly military  and  aggressive  in  their  nature,  the 
French  are  actuated  by  no  passion  so  strongly  as 
the  love  of  glory.  The  desire  for  equality  itself 
is  but  an  emanation  from  it.  Men  sought  to  be 
equal  that  they  might  start  abreast  in  the  race 
for  distinction.  The  most  popular  monarchs 
who  have  ever  sat  upon  their  throne — Clovis, 
Philip  Augustus,  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIV.,  Na- 
poleon— were  those  who  ministered  most  strong- 
ly to,  and  gratified  most  completely,  this  pre- 
vailing desire.  The  English  are  not  insensible 
to  military  glory,  and  at  times  feel  it  as  strong- 
ly as  their  neighbors ;  but  it  is  not  their  prevail- 
ing passion.  With  them  it  is  the  exception,  not 
the  rule.  With  the  French  it  is  the  rule,  not 
the  exception.  It  may  readily  be  conceived 
what  a  I'andle  the  treaty  of  July,  1840,  afforded 
to  an  Opposition  whose  main  reliance  was  on 
discrediting  the  Government  in  general  opinion, 
and  knew  that  they  could  never  do  this  so  ef- 
fectually as  by  representing  it  as  the  creature 
and  the  vassal  of  England.  The  announcement 
of  that  treaty  had  thrilled  the  national  heart  as 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  the  threatened  invasion 
of  France,  in  1793,  had  scarcely  roused  the 
patriotic  feelings  more  strongly.  The  ministry 
of  M.  Thiers,  M'hich  went  out  on  that  question, 
caiTied  with  it  the  sympathies  and  gratitude  of 
the  nation.  That  of  M.  Guizot,  which  succeed- 
ed it  on  the  footing  of  accommodation  with  the 
European  powers,  like  the  dynasty  of  the  Bour- 
bons at  the  Restoration,  carried  the  mark  of 
Cain  on  its  forehead.  This,  accordingly,  formed 
the  second  great  ground  on  which  the  Liberals 
sought  to  rouse  the  national  feelings  against  the 
Government;  and  it  was  difficult  to  say  wheth- 
er the  cry  of  internal  corruption  or 
external  humiliation  resounded  most  1.157.153  J 
loudly,  or  excited  most  violently  the  DeCaine, 

vast  and  unrepresented  classes  of  the  P'^*- ^*P; 
•  ^     ,    ^  11.  231,  232. 

community. '  ' 

In  the  midst  of  these  grave  and  serious  dan- 
gers, it  was  lamentable  to  behold 
how  entirely  the  attention  of  Gov-  Different  ob- 
ernment  and  the  Legislature  was  jectonwhich 
fixed  on  objects  which,  however  im-  the  attention 
portant  or  laudable  in  themselves,  ^^entwT""et 
unhappily  ran  directly  counter  to  the 
general  feeling  and  wishes.  Seated  on  a  throne 
founded  on  a  revolt  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
suitported  in  the  streets  by  their  arms,  in  the 
Legislature  by  their  representatives,  Louis  Phi- 
lippe held  with  invincible  tenacity  to  two  opin- 
ions :  the  first,  that  it  was  by  sedulous  attention 
to  their  material  interests  that  their  attachment 
could  alone  be  secured;  the  second,  that  the 
real  enemy,  both  of  himself  and  them,  was  to 
be  found  in  the  anarchical  faction  which  sought 
to  subvert  the  existing  Government,  in  order  to 
establish  themselves  on  its  ruins.  It  was  by  ex- 
ternal peace  that  the  first  was  most  likely  to  be 
promoted ;  by  internal  resistance  that  the  last 
could  alone  be  coerced.  Thus  a  fixed  policy, 
both  external  and  internal,  was  in  a  manner 
forced  upon  the  Government  by  the  circum- 
stances of  its  origin  and  present  situation  ;  and 
that  policy,  however  beneficial  in  many  respects 
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both  to  FnYnce  and  to  Europe,  was  unfortunate- 
ly one  which  daily  estranged  it  more  and  more 
from  the  great  numerical  majority  of  the  nation, 
and  thwarted  more  violently  their  two  prevail- 
ing passions — the   desire   of  equality  and  the 
thirst  for  glory. 
While  this  was  the  condition  of  society  and 
views  of  parties  during  the  reign  of 
Position  and  Lo^is   Philippe,   another   influence, 
movements    overlooked  at  the  time  m  the  vehe- 
of  the  C'ath-  mence  of  political  strife,  was  quiet- 
olic  clergy,    j^  ^^^^   unobtrusively  extending  its 
sway  over  a  large  portion  of  the  people.     The 
Church,  which  had  made  so  many  attempts 
to   regain  its  political  influence   in  the  latter 
years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  X.,  and  so  pow- 
erfully contributed  to  his  fall,  driven  from  the 
field  of  conflict  by  the  Revolution  of  1830,  with- 
drew altogether  Vrom  the  strife,  and  abandon- 
ing, for  the  time  at  least,  the  visions  of  tem- 
poral ambition,  devoted  itself  exclusively  to  the 
discharge  of  its  religious  functions.     Respect- 
ful toward  the  possessors  of  power,  it  asked  no- 
thing from  them,  and  sought  only  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  the  Christian  faith  among  the 
immense,  and  in  great  part  suft'ering,  flocks  in- 
trusted to  its  charge.     It  surrendered  none  of 
the  rights  it  formerly  enjoyed,  but  simply  kept 
them  in  abeyance,  and  reserved  their  assertion 
for  future  times.     Immense  was  the  ett'ect  of 
this  change  in  augmenting  its  influence,  especial- 
ly in  the  rural  jwpulation.     Detached  from  the 
jealousies  and  asperities  of  political  ambition, 
no  longer  ostensibly  interfering  either  in  the 
Government,  tke  Legislature,  or  the  education 
of  youth,  the  Church  escaped  from  the  vindic- 
tive abuses  of  its  enemies,  and  in  solitude  and 
silence  regained  its  influence  over  the  people. 
Following  out  the  plan  of  agitating  for  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  making  that  the 
Speech  ofM    K'"*'^''  lever  which  was  to  displace  the 
Aragoon'      Ministry  and  overturn  the  Govern- 
parlianient-    nient,  several  political  banquets  took 
Ju^  !  1*2 '"''    plsce,  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
of  1840,  which  elicited  speeches  from 
the  leading  Liberal  characters  of  the  metropolis, 
that  clearly  evinced  both  the  extension  of  the 
movement  and  the  direction  it  was  taking.     At 
a  great  one  held  in  the  twelfth  arrondissement, 
when  M.  Lafitte  was  present,  M.  Arago  said : 
"The  efforts  we  have  made  in  favor  of  electoral 
reform  in  former  days  can  not  receive  a  more 
flattering  recompense  than  that  which  we  now 
enjoy,  nor  our  future  exertions  a  more  exciting 
stimulus.     Let   us  not  deceive  ourselves;    the 
task  we  have  undertaken  is  arduous  ;  it  will  re- 
quire all  our  perseverance.     But  the  end  is  glo- 
rious ;  in  such  a  case,  to  estimate  the  cost  or 
pains  would  be  a  dereliction  of  national  duty. 
"Some  there  are  who  are  discouraged  at  the 
result  of  a  recent  discussion  in  the 
Continued.  Chamber.     What  .say  they?— a  year 
of  eftbrts,  240,000  signatures  to  the 
petitions  have  terminated  only  in  a  deliate  of 
two  hours,  in  interruptions  without  end,  explo- 
sions of  anger,  ill-natured  innuendoes,  and  a  vote, 
all  but  unanimous,   against  any  modification, 
even  the  most  inconsiderable,  of  the  electoral 
law.     Can  any  one,  then,  have  the  simplicity  to 
expect  any  other  result?     In  what  country,  in 
what  age,  has  privilege  ever  consented  to  aban- 
don the  positions  which  it  occupies,  without  a 


vigorous  attempt  to  defend  them  ?  For  my  part, 
I  labored  under  no  such  illusion ;  I  never  ex- 
jjccted  any  other  result  than  what  has  actually 
occurred.  I  must  add,  however,  that  if  we  are 
to  judge  from  the  violence  of  the  diatribes  to 
which  we  have  l)een  exposed,  our  strokes  have 
been  well  directed.  Is  it  nothing  to  have  de- 
scribed in  the  tribune  the  cruel  sufferings  which 
millions  of  our  fellow-countrymen  are  enduring 
— to  have  caused  these  v/ordi^,  projihetk  of  the 
future,  to  be  heard  in  the  Cliamber,  '  We  must 
organize  labor?'  Is  it  nothing  to  have  proved, 
by  numerous  examples,  that  the  large  portion 
of  our  non-military  population,  at  present  de- 
prived of  civil  rights  on  account  of  its  pretended 
incapacity,  has  given  to  the  world  incomparable 
mechanics,  illustrious  writers,  great  poets,  and 
the  most  renowned  generals  of  our  revolutionary 
wars  ?  No.  my  fellow-citizens  !  the  campaign 
we  have  gone  through  has  not  been  sterile  in  re- 
sults. Can  the  Reformers  refuse  to  close  their 
ranks  when  they  have  heard  the  minister  of  the 
1st  March  (M.  Thiers)  declare  that  men,  as 
men,  have  no  rights ;  after  noting  the  historian 
prime  minister  forget  the  celebrated  words  of 
Bossuet,  'There  are  primary  truths,  against 
which  whoever  strives  only  wounds  himself;' 
and  the  still  more  memorable  fact,  that  an 
Assembly,  celebrated  by  its  knowledge  and  the 
eloquence  of  its  members,  decided,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  famous  American  Congress,  that 
the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  should  pre- 
cede the  formation  of  the  constitution  ? 

"I  say  it  in  the  most  profound  conviction  of 
my  soul,  the  only  sure  and  safe  reme-  " 
dy  which  I  can  discern  for  the  evils  continued, 
which  are  consumiiig  us,  is  reform. 
Would  you  ameliorate  the  condition,  at  present 
so  precarious,  of  the  working  classes  ?  Demand 
reform  I  It  is  by  reform  that  public  works  can 
alone  be  directed  to  objects  of  general  utility ; 
that  merit  can  take  the  lead  of  mediocrity  and 
favoritism ;  that  we  can  get  out  of  that  ocean 
of  intrigue,  egotism,  avidity,  and  corruption,  in 
which  the  country  is  now  laboring;  and  that 
the  French  nation  can  resume  the  rank  which 
belongs  to  it  as  a  great  nation.  Such  are  the 
effects  of  reform  considered  as  a  means ;  let  us 
not  disdain  it,  at  the  same  time,  as  an  end. 
Every  thing  which  can  elevate  the  majority  of  the 
nation  in  its  own  eyes,  engender  and  develop 
noble  sentiments,  efface  from  our  laws  insulting 
distinctions,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every 
good  citizen,  for  our  country,  our  dear  France, 
will  profit  by  them. 

"There  is  one  class  in  the  country  which  is 
the  prey  of  peculiar  suffering,  and 
that  is  the  manufacturing.  That  concluded, 
evil,  rely  upon  it,  will  continually  go 
on  increasing.  Small  capitals  in  these  branch- 
es of  industry  can  not  contend  with  large  capi- 
tals ;  industry  which  is  exercised  with  the  aid  of 
machines  will  always  have  the  advantage  over 
industry  which  works  only  with  the  natural 
strength  of  men  ;  the  capital  which  puts  in  mo- 
tion powerful  machines  will  always  crush  that 
which  makes  use  only  of  little  ones.  There  is 
here  a  cruel  evil,  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  ap- 
ply a  remedy.  Murmur  at  the  expression  as 
some  will,  there  is  a  necessity  to  organize  labor 
— to  modify  in  some  respects  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  industry ;  and  if  you  say  there  is  some- 
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thing  monstrous  in  that  idea,  I  answer  that  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  liave  ah-eady  entered  upon 
that  career  when  they  have  considered  a  law  to 
regulate  tlie  labor  of  children  in  manufactories. 
But  do  not  expect  such  views  from  the  Cham- 
ber as  at  present  constituted.  Hear  what  a 
man  who  knows  them,  and  who  has  always 
been  applauded  at  the  tribune,  says  of  the  mid- 
dle classes :  M.  Guizot  says,  '  The  bourgeois 
have  no  turn  for  gi'eat  enterprise.  When  for- 
tune throws  them  into  circumstances  where  they 
become  necessary,  they  feel  disquieted,  embar- 
rassed ;  responsiijility  troubles  them ;  they  feel 
out  of  their  sphere,  and  would  gladly  re-enter 
it;  they  will  readily  come  to  terms.'  Gentle- 
men, these  words  of  M.  Guizot  contain  the  con- 
demnation of  the  present  electoral  system  in 
France.  Our  country  may  ere  long  find  itself 
involved  in  great  events,  and  the 
ji^e'lT^''  political  destinies  of  the  country 
1840;  Reg-  ought  not  to  be  exclusively  intrusted 
naiiU,  i.  to  the  hands  of  those  who  will  be  em- 
100, 1G9,  barrassed  by  them — who  will  ti-eat  on 
easy  terms.'" 
It  may  readily  be  supposed  that,  among  the 
2g  willing  and  enthusiastic  hearers  of 
Answer  of  M.  Arago  at  the  Reform  Banquet, 
M.  Tliieis.  there  was   no   one  to  controvert  the 

^^  ■  principles  contained  in  these  elo- 
quent words.  But  when  the  petitions  on  the 
subject  were  presented  in  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties on  the  16th  May,  M.  Thiers  made  a  speech 
which  may  be  considered  as  presenting  the  op- 
posite side  of  this  great  debate.  "We  are  oft- 
en told,"  said  he,  "of  the  national  sovereignty, 
as  if  by  that  were  meant  tlie  sovereignty  of  mere 
numbers.  I  affirm  that  that  doctrine  is  the 
most  fatal  in  the  world.  In  constitutional  lan- 
guage, when  you  speak  of  the  national  sover- 
eignty, you  mean,  and  can  only  mean,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  King  and  the  two  Chambers  ex- 
pressing the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  by  regu- 
lar votes — by  the  exercise  of  their  constitution- 
al rights.  I  know  of  no  other  national  sover- 
eignty. Whoever  comes  to  the  door  of  this  As- 
sembly, and  says,  'I  have  a  right,'  is  legally 
wrong;  for  there  are  no  rights  but  such  as  the 
law  has  conferred. 

"Is  it  not  evident  that,  in  the  unlimited  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  which  is  pro- 
r.  1  j„j  posed,  the  advocates  of  such  a  change 
are  themselves  obliged  to  admit  some 
limitation  ?  They  speak  of  thirty-four  millions 
of  inhabitants  in  France.  You  speak  of  that 
large  number,  and  confessedly  you  are  obliged 
to  reduce  the  numbers  of  qualified  persons  to 
eight  millions.  Whence  the  necessity  of  this 
great  reduction  ?  Because  you  must  deduct 
the  women,  minors,  fatuous,  and  insane  per- 
sons. You  exclude  certain  classes  by  reason 
of  natural  necessity,  admitted  by  all  nations, 
a  Moniteur  ^^"^  exclude  certain  classes  by  the 
May  17,  '  force  of  reason  and  the  necessity  of 
1S40 ;  Regn.  the  case ;  wc  exclude  them  in  the 
^^^'^^2-         name  of  the  law.  "^ 

It  is  evident  to  every  one  who  dispassionately 

33  considers  the  subject,  that  M.  Arago 

Reflections  had   the   better   in   this  debate,  and 

on  this  de-  that  if  the  argument  in  opposition  to 

^'^'  universal  suffrage  rested  on  no  better 

grounds  than  those  stated  by  M.  Thiers,  the  de- 
mand for  it  would  be  irresistible.     To  say  that 


certain  classes  are  not  entitled  because  they  are 
excluded  from  it  by  the  law,  is  an  argument 
which  would  go  to  vindicate  any  imaginable  le- 
gal electoral  abuse,  and  would  preclude  legisla- 
tive reform  even  in  the  most  despotic  countries 
where  it  was  most  loudly  called  for.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  in  resting  his  case  on  so  narrow  and 
untenable  a  ground,  M.  Thiers  was  influenced 
by  his  habitual  respect  for  revolutionary  princi- 
})les,  and  overawed  by  the  dread  of  the  majority 
which  is  shared  by  all  who  adopt  them.  He  did 
not  venture  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  na- 
tion must  be  excluded  from  the  suffrage  by  rea- 
son of  their  not  being  qualified  by  nature  to  ex- 
ercise it ;  what  he  said  was,  that  they  were  ex- 
cluded by  positive  law.  This  ground  is  wholly 
untenable ;  no  man  will  ever  successfully  meet 
the  revolutionary  argument  founded  on  natural 
right,  but  by  going  back  to  equally  fundamental 
principles.  The  real  answer  to  M.  Arago's  ar- 
gument is,  that  mankind  are  not  equal  by  Na- 
ture, bu*^,  on  the  contrary,  enormousbj  vnequal. 
Some  have  the  intellectual  strength  of  giants, 
some  the  mental  weakness  of  pigmies.  Some 
have  the  energy  which  can  move  mountains, 
others  the  feebleness  which  is  turned  aside  by 
mole-hills ;  some  the  industry  which  defies  mis- 
fortune, others  the  indolence  which  sinks  under 
the  first  difficulty.  This  is  the  law  of  nature, 
conclusively  evinced  in  the  various  capacities  of 
men.  Society  could  not  exist  without  it :  gov- 
ernment has  every  where  arisen  from  the  expe- 
rienced necessity  of  getting  out  of  the  multitu- 
dinous rule  of  mediocrity,  and  giving  authority 
to  the  small  phalanx  of  ability.  The  attempt 
often  fails;  the  persons  chosen  prove  frequently 
unworthy ;  but  men  can  not  exist  for  an  hour 
without  again  feeling  the  first  of  necessities — that 
of  being  governed.  Universal  suffrage  is  not  a 
restoration  of  the  rights  of  men ;  it  is  their  de- 
cisive and  ruinous  abrogation ;  for  it  deprives 
men  of  their  first  right — that  of  being  well  gov- 
erned, and  subjects  them  to  the  risk  of  their 
gBeatest  danger — that  of  being  ruled  by  fools, 
or  plundered  by  knaves. 

The  strength  of  the  feeling  in  favor  of  Re- 
form, which  the  general  distress  of  ^^ 
the  working  classes  had  produced,  (jj-eat  siicces- 
was  soon  evinced  in  a  manner  still  sion  of  Reform 
more  alarming  to  the  Government.  I'anquyts. 
On  the  14th  June  the  National  ""''  ' 
Guard  of  Paris  had  been  summoned  for  a  great 
review,  and  the  pageant,  extraordinary  in  these 
days,  excited  an  unusual  degree  of  interest. 
When  they  defiled  past  the  King,  several  com- 
panies of  the  4th,  5th,  and '6th  Legions,  and 
entire  battalions  of  the  8th,  with  their  officers  at 
their  head,  shouted  "  Vive  la  Reforme !"  These 
ominous  words,  coming  from  such  a  quarter, 
excited  a  great  sensation,  which  was  increased 
by  the  proofs  of  an  organization  in  the  parti- 
sans of  the  movement,  which  were  every  day 
afforded,  and  by  the  perpetual  holding  out  of 
Reform  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  working  classes.  M.  Odillon  Barrut  had 
now  openly  joined  the  section  of  members  in  the 
Chambers  who  were  headed  by  Arago  and  La- 
fitte,  and  advocated  Radical  principles  and  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  this  promised  to  give  in- 
creased weight  and  parliamentary  influence  to 
their  party.  The  effects  soon  apjieared.  France 
became  the  theatre  of  a  pacific  Reform  agitation, 
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very  similar  to  that  of  tha  monster  meetings 
which  at  the  same  time,  and  for  some  years 
after,  shook  Ireland  to  its  foundation.  Ly- 
ons, Bordeaux,  Toulon,  Metz,  Nant^'s,  and 
most  of  the  great  towns  of  France,  had  their  re- 
form banquets,  at  wliich  the  sentiments  emana- 
ting from  the  capital  were  repeated  and  exag- 
gerated. At  length  Government  took  the 
alarm ;  they  saw  that  the  docility  of  the  Cham- 
ber, chosen  by  200,000  electors,  was  no  guaran- 
tee for  the  contentment  and  tranquillity  of  the 
country.  The  eighth  arrondissement,  which 
embraced  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  was  pre- 
paring a  banquet,  which  was  to  take  place  at 
St.  INIaude,  near  Vincennes,  beyond  the  limits 
of  Paris,  on  the  1-tth  July,  the  anniversary  of 
the  storming  of  the  Bastile.  Above  3000  per- 
sons had  already  accepted  the  invitations  of  the 
committee,  embracing  2600  of  the  National 
Guard  ;  the  ground  was  hired,  and  the  consent 
of  the  mayor  of  the  commune  had  been  obtained 
to  the  meeting,  when,  on  the  10th  July,  an  or- 
der was  issued  by  the  prefect  of  tlie  police  for- 
bidding any  assembly  of  more  than  a  thousand 
persons.  The  committee  and  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  district  remonstrated  strong- 
ly against  the  interdict,  but  in  vain.  The  Min- 
ister was  firm;  and  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment abandoned  their  intention  and  gave  up  the 
banquet,  contenting  themselves  with  publishing 
a  protest,  in  which  they  signalized  the  measure 
as  "a  stretch  of  authority,  inspired  by  distrust 
and  fear,  and  founded  on  an  entire  abuse  of  legal 
enactment."  The  banquet,  however, 
i  lTo"l80 '  ^^'"^^  "^^  abandoned,  but  only  adjourn- 
ed till  tlie  ensuing  month  of  August. ' 
It  took  place,  accordingly,  on  the  31st  August, 
32.  ill  the  plain  of  Chatillon,  in  a  private 
Banquet  at  field,  to  which  the  power  of  the  police 
Chatillon.  to  interfere  did  not  extend.  Six  thou- 
"=■  ■  sand  persons  were  present ;  the  chair- 
man, M.  Recart,  though  he  had  lost  a  child  only 
a  day  before,  felt  it  his  duty  to  preside  on  the 
occasion.  The  speeches  were  very  violent,  bur 
perfect  order  prevailed,  and  the  Government  had 
not  the  advantage  of  representing  it  as  a  riotous 
assembly.  This  banquet,  the  largest  whieli  had 
j'et  taken  place  in  France,  had  an  immense  in- 
fluence ;  and  it  was  immediately  followed  by 
others  of  a  similar  character  at  Limoges,  Metz, 
Moulins,  Lille,  Rouen,  Marseilles,  Tours,  Di- 
jon, La  Chatre,  Auxerre,  Grenoble,  Bourges, 
Perpignan,  Toulouse,  Le  Mans,  Blois.  At  these 
assemblies,  which  passed  over  without  riot  or 
any  thing  discreditable,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
topic  of  Reform,  as  indispensable  to  elevate  the 
condition  and  assuage  the  suffering  of  the  man- 
ufacturing operatives,  there  came  latterly  to  be 
conjoined  the  still  exciting  topics  to  French  pa- 
triotism, of  the  necessity  of  the  change  to  re- 
store France  to  its  just  position  among  the  na- 
2Rei,'nauU,  tions,  and  avenge  the  insuhing  hu- 
i.  185, 1S6;  miliation  thev  had  recently  received 
^".'}:  ^l^  from  the  treaty  of  loth  Julv,  1840, 
174;  Moni-  Which  shut  it  out  from  any  share 
teiir,  Sept.  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
3,  lS-10.        rope.- 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
effervescence,  the  precursor  of  that  which  eight 
years  afterward  overturned  the  throne,  and 
during  which  the  seeds  were  sown  which  then 
ripened  to  maturity,  undoubtedly  was  the  mis- 
VoL.  IV.— K 


erably  low  wages  to  which  the  manufacturing 
classes  were  reduced.      The  forms  o„ 

of  the  Frencli  Chamber  prevented  Growing im- 
any  one  fn)m  nuiking  a  motion  or  portance  of 
bringing  on  a  subject  for  discussion,  "'''  1"^,-^,''°" 
except  that  proposed  by  the  Govern-  "  ^"•fi'-'^- 
ment ;  and  they  were  careful  not  to  introduce 
any  thing  which  touched  on  the  wages  of  labor. 
But  as  an  amendment,  it  was  not  possible  al- 
ways to  exclude  it ;  and  it  was  forced  on,  as  it 
were,  when  the  discussion  had  begun  on  widely 
difi'erent  subjects.  On  the  Otli  May,  in  the 
course  of  a  debate  on  the  duties  which  should  be 
imposed  on  home-grown  sugar  from  beet-root, 
M.  Gaugieux,  a  Liberal  member,  alluded  to  the 
"numerous  icorkmen  who  took  an  interest  in 
this  debate."  Hardly  was  the  word  "  workmen" 
pronounced  in  the  Chamber,  when  the  clamor 
which  arose  on  all  sides  was  such  that  the  ora- 
tor was  obliged  to  descend  from  the  tribune. 
"You  will  not,"  said  he,  "allow  me  to  speak 
of  workmen ;  will  you  then  charge  yourselves 
with  giving  them  work  ?"  "We  are  here,"  said 
the  president,  M.  Sauzet,  "charged  j  ]yioni(e„r^ 
with  the  making  of  laws,  and  not  Mayio,  1S40; 
with  giving  emplo\'ment  to  work-  Regnauit,  i. 
men."'  184,186. 

"Are  you  then  ignorant,"  said  M.  Arago,  in 
reply,  "that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  34. 
a  government  to  afford  means  to  ev-  Speech  of  M. 
cry  able-bodied  man  of  working  and  Arago  on 
earning  wages  adequate  to  the  sup-  '®  ^"  ^'^'^ ' 
port  of  himself  and  his  family?  That  is  the  ob- 
ject of  all  laws  and  society ;  if  it  is  not  attained, 
v/c  had  better  go  back  and  live  in  the  woods, 
where  the  strongest  will  kill  and  eat  the  weak- 
est. Your  first  duty  as  legislators  is  to  attend 
to  this  object;  to  attend  to  it  with  patience  and 
perseverance.  If  lives  are  lost  from  lack  of  the 
means  of  engaging  in  labor  or  earning  bread ; 
if  tliere  are  intellects  which  tail  in  bringing  forth 
their  destined  fruits  for  want  of  instruction,  mo- 
ralities which  yield  to  the  pressure  of  misery,  you 
are  responsible  for  it,  for  you  can  not  pretend  in- 
ability to  remove  these  evils.  Neither  money  nor 
power  are  awanting  to  enable  you  to  be  pood ; 
and  never  did  a  nation  provide  with  so  much 
generosity  as  France  to  all  the  conditions  requi- 
site to  form  a  strong  government. 

"Can  you  shut  your  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
questions  of  wages  and  of  subsistence 
are  daily  becoming  more  urgent  and  conchided 
important  for  our  miserable  social 
order?  When  the  poor  are  terrified  by  the 
competition  to  which  tliey  are  exposed  by  ma- 
chinery— when  they  break  these  machines,  or 
seize  a  few  sacks  of  flour  to  save  themselves  from 
starving,  you  address  to  them  all  the  common- 
place phrases  on  the  subject  to  be  found  in  the 
books  of  the  economists.  But  how  can  you  ex- 
pect that  they  will  attach  any  weight  to  your 
exhortations,  when  they  see  from  the  official 
journals  that  the  ruling  party  in  the  State  count 
their  interests  as  nothing  in  discussions  falsely 
styled  relating  to  the  public  interest  ?  By  refus- 
ing reform,  you  negative  their  claim  to  political 
rights:  nothing  remains  but  to  deny  them  also 
all  social  rights,  by  declaring  that  no  interest 
can  be  recognized  in  the  Chamber  but  that  of 
an  elector  or  an  elected.  It  is  not  without  rea- 
son, therefore,  that  the  Radicals  declare  that 
social  amelioration  can  flow  only  from  reform. 
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The  evil,  they  exclaim,  is  monopoly ;  the  cause 
of  the  evil  is  the  vicious  organization  of  political 
power.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  would 
heal  the  social  wounds,  to  change,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  base  of  our  political  institutions. 
When  this  is  done,  the  evil  proceeding  from 
it  will  disappear  in  its  turn.  The  child  of 
monopoly  and  of  the  oppression  exercised  by 
capital  over  labor,  misery  will  diminish  with  the 
disappearance  of  its  parent — with  misery,  vice — 
with  vice,  crime."  The  movement,  stimulated 
by  the  distress  in  which  it  originated,  continued 
without  abatement  during  the  whole  summer 
and  autumn.  On  the  2-llh  May,  a  depu- 
"  "^  ■  tation  of  a  thousand  workmen,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  whole  artisans  of  the  capital, 
waited  on  M.  Arago  at  his  residence  in  the  Ob- 
servatory, to  thank  him  for  the  defense  of  their 
interests  in  the  Chamber.  Arago  answered  in 
these  words,  which  subsequent  events  rendered 
prophetic:  "Your  cause  —  I  am  wrong  —  oitr 
causC;  is  just ;  it  ivill  triumph  at  no  distant  pe- 
1  Moniteur,  '"^'o^-  Ever  rely,  my  dear  fcllov,--citi- 
May  10  and  zens,  on  my  warm  sympathy,  under 
IT,  1840;  _  all  circumstances.  Believe  me,  I  will 
IsfTso*'*'  "<2^6r  desert  the  holy  mission  which 
191 ';  Na-  has  been  allotted  to  me,  that  of  de- 
tional,  May  fending  with  ardor  and  perseverance 
28, 1840.  ^jjg  interests  of  the  working  classes.'" 
■When  words  of  this  encouraging  description 
„g  were  spoken  l)y  the  first  in  intellectu- 

Commence-  »!  Strength  and  talent  to  workmen 
mentofcom-  already  suffering  under  an  extreme 
bination  and  depression  of  wages,  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  combinations  to  raise  them, 
and  all  their  consequent  evils  and  disorders, 
should  not  take  place.  This,  accordingly,  very 
soon  ensued.  Combinations,  followed  by  ex- 
tensive and  alarming  strikes,  took  place  among 
all  the  principal  trades  of  the  metropolis,  and 
continued  during  the  whole  summer.  The  jour- 
neymen tailors,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand, 
met  and  appointed  delegates  at  the  Barrier  du 
Roulc.  The  boot  and  shoe  makers,  in  equal 
strength,  immediately  followed  their  example. 
The  workers  in  ornamental  paper,  a  very  numer- 
ous class,  struck  work  in  a  body,  in  consequence 
of  a  dispute  with  their  employer,  M.  Seviste, 
about  wages,  and  remained  idle  tv.-o  months. 
The  cabinet-makers  in  great  strength  assembled 
to  appoint  delegates  at  the  Barrier  du  Maine, 
and  were  violently  dispersed,  before  they  had 
broken  into  any  acts  of  violence,  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  municipal  guards.  Nearly  all  the 
trades  in  Faris  soon  struck  work ;  the  stone- 
masons met  and  appointed  delegates  ;  the  black- 
smiths did  the  same;  and  as  the  French  law, 
unlike  the  English,  holds  the  mere  act  of  strik- 
ing work  in  a  body  an  indictable  offense,  numer- 
ous arrests  took  place,  and  the  prisons  were  soon 
filled  with  parties  awaiting  their  trial.  As  the 
persons  apprehended  were  the  office-bearers  of 
the  different  trades,  who  were  generally  persons 
of  respectability,  their  fate  excited  great  com- 
miseration, and  was  anxiously  watched  by  the 
whole  working  classes  in  the  metropolis. 

At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  September, 

37         matters   came   to  a   crisis.      On  the 

Serious  ri-  evening  of  the  5th  of  that  month  great 

ots  in  Sep-  crowds  of  workmen  on  strike  assem- 

tember.       j^j^^  ^^  jj^^  p^^^  gj   yh^^x^  and  Port 

St.  Martin,  and  as  they  refused  to  disperse  when 


summoned  to  do  so  by  the  police,  they  were  as- 
sailed by  the  municipal  guard,  and  great  num- 
bers of  the  most  refractory  arrested.  This  only 
made  matters  worse ;  the  injustice  of  being  pre- 
vented from  meeting,  when  not  as  yet  guilty  of 
any  overt  act  of  violence,  was  so  evident,  that  it 
brought  over  numbers  to  their  side  who  had  hith- 
erto been  neutral  or  indifferent.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  7tli  the  whole  workmen  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  who  had  struck  work  in  the 
morning,  assembled  in  menacing  crowds  on  the 
place  of  the  Bastile ;  and  in  such  strength  that 
the  town  sergeants  and  municipal  guard  sought 
in  vain  to  disperse  them.  Vast  numbers  of  spec- 
tators assembled  to  witness  the  struggle,  and 
filled  the  whole  place  and  adjoining  streets,  and 
for  the  most  part  ere  long  joined  the  people. 
At  this  moment  an  omnibus  came  past ;  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  it  was  stopped,  overturned, 
the  horses  taken  out,  and,  with  some  planks  and 
furniture  hastily  brought  out  of  the  adjoining 
houses,  cpeedily  was  formed  into  a  barricade. 
At  the  sight  of  that  well-known  symbol  of  insur- 
rection, a  large  body  of  the  municipal  guard  d, 
cheval  were  brought  up,  and  by  a  rapid  charge 
succeeded  in  dispersing  the  people,  and  pulling 
down  the  barricade  before  it  was  entirely  com- 
pleted. At  the  same  time,  an  assemblage  of 
1200  workmen  in  the  Place  Maubert  and  the 
Faubourg  St.  Marceau  was  dispersed  by  the  po- 
lice, and  the  municipal  guards  ev-  i  jjepriault,  i. 
ery  where  cleared  the  streets,  and  194.  l96;Mon- 
would  nowhere  permit  more  than  a  ''^ "'''  ^^P'-  ^' 
fev/  persons  to  assemble  together.' 

Seriously  alarmed,  the  Government  now  took 
the  most  vigorous  steps  to  guard  33. 

against  the  danger.  The  garrison  Vigorous 
of  Paris,  already  40.000  strong,  ^:^Z:^, 
was  rapidly  reinforced  during  the  tonuppresstlio 
night  by  fresh  troops,  marched  in  inBurgciits. 
from  Versailles,  Fontainebleau,  St.  ^ept.  5  and  T. 
Cloud,  Courbevoie,  and  all  the  adjoining  towns ; 
and  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning  all  the 
principal  jjosts  in  Paris  Avcre  strongly  occupied. 
In  the  place  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in 
the  Carrousel,  the  Place  Louis  XV.  and  Ven- 
dome,  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  the  Marche  des  Inno- 
cents, and  the  Place  of  the  Bastile,  large  bodies 
of  troops,  horse,  foot,  and  cannon,  were  placed. 
The  ghicralc  beat  in  all  the  streets  to  summon 
the  National  Guard  to  their  posts ;  those  from 
the  banlieue  were  hurried  in  as  they  had  been 
when  they  rendered  such  effective  service  on  oc- 
casion of  the  insurrection  in  the  Cloistre  de  St. 
Meri  in  1832.  The  spirit  of  insubordination 
was  repressed  by  this  display  of  military  force ; 
and  Government,  taking  advantage  of  the  gen- 
eral alarm,  subjected  the  persons  brought  to  trial 
to  very  long  periods  of  imprisonment.  „  „ 
On  the  12th  September  forty-six  com-  ^ 
bined  workmen  were  condemned  in  the  short 
space  of  three  hours,  and  on  the  15th 
thirty-three  stone-masons  were  convict- 
ed, and  sentenced  to  various  periods  of  impris- 
onment. All  the  sentences  were  confirmed  by 
the  Cour  Royale  on  the  1st  October.  By  these 
severe  measures  the  danger  was  surmounted  for 
the  time ;  but  the  root  of  the  malady  was  not 
extracted,  and  it  remained  fester-  2  jioniteur, 
ing  in  the  working  classes  till  it  at  Oct.  2, 1840; 
length  acquired  such  strength  as  to  I^J!/^"^"^''  "• 
become  irresistible.' 


Sept.  1.5. 
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Various  causes  contributed  to  produce  this 
39.  general  and  violent  outbreak  among 

Causes  which  the  working  classes  iu  France  at 
produced  this  ^.j^jg  j j^p  ^^^^^  jj,^,  recurrence  of  a 
outbreak  ...  '.  .        .    ,  ^  . 

among  the  Similar  crisis  eight  years  after  is 
working  class-  eminently  dcscrijttivc  of  those  which 
^^-  were  most  instrumental  in  bring- 

ing it  on.  In  the  first  place  must  be  ranked 
the  extreme  subdivision  of  landed  property,  the 
result  partly  of  the  old  consuetudinary  custom 
of  the  country  in  some  provinces  anterior  to  the 
Revolution,  partly  of  the  effects  of  that  convul- 
sion, which  overspread  the  land,  as  a  similar 
subdivision  of  farms  had  done  in  Ireland,  with 
a  vast  and  indigent  peasantry.  In  the  next 
place,  the  Avant  of  any  k/;al  provision  for  the 
poor  in  the  country  drove  the  working  classes  in 
undue  proportion  into  the  towns,  where  the  nu- 
merous and  magniticent  hospitals  and  public  es- 
tablishments for  the  relief  of  suffering  promised 
to  afford  that  succor  which  they  could  not  find 
in  their  own  districts.  In  the  third  place, 
owing  to  the  confiscation  of  the  landed  estates, 
and  the  almost  total  destruction  of  commercial 
wealth  and  realized  capital  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  money  to  be  spent  in  these  towns,  when 
the  i)eople  did  arrive  there,  was  much  less  than 
it  should  have  been,  or  than  was  adequate  to 
take  off  the  surplus  hands  of  the  country. 

But  in  addition  to  these,  which  may  be  called 
.J,  the  permanent  causes  that  lowered 

Temporary  the  remuneration  of  labor  in  France, 
causes  which  there  were  two  of  temporary  influ- 
also  con-  ence,  but  surpassing  strength,  which 
operated  at  the  particular  time  when 
these  disturbances  broke  out.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  cessation  of  the  conscription,  and  of  the 
sanguinary  wars  of  Napoleon,  by  the  peace  of 
1815.  Between  1792  and  1815,  four  millions 
of  young  men  had  been  drawn  into  the  army, 
J  and  cut  off',  in  France,  of  whom 

Europe'^  c  °  above  a  million  had  perished  in  the 
lixxix.' 5  OG,  years  1812,  1813,  and  1814.'  These 
where  the  prodigious  drains,  amounting  on  an 
average  to  above  200,000  a  year, 
had  had  a  very  great  effect  during 
the  war  in  producing  a  scarcity  of  hands,  and 
consequently  elevating  the  wages  of  labor,  not 
only  while  it  lasted,  biitfor  tivcntij  years  after  it 
had  come  to  an.  end,  from  the  lessened  number 
of  tliose  who  during  that  period  rose  up  to  man- 
hood, from  the  diminished  marriages  which  had 
gone  on  during  the  war.  The  conscription  all 
at  once  ceased  in  1812  and  1813  to  be  produc- 
tive, because  it  then  came  to  be  levied  among 
the  generation  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were 
2  Hist,  of Eu-  married  during  the  great  levy  of 
rope,  c.  Ixxiv.  1,200,000  men  in  1793.=  The'con- 
570.  versa  of  this  now  took  place.     In 

1840,  and  a  few  years  preceding,  the  effect  of 
the  cessation  of  the  conscription,  and  consequent 
multiplication  of  marriages  from  1815  to  1820, 
appeared  in  a  great  and  unexpected  increase  of 
young  men  from  18  to  23  years  of  age ;  that  is, 
at  the  very  time  when  their  presence  was  most 
likely  to  afi'ect  the  labor  market  and  augment 
the  general  competition  for  employment. 

The  second  cause  of  a  temporary  nature  which 

41  at  this  time  depressed  the  wages  of 

Effect  of  the  labor,  and  enhanced  the  competition 

general  mon-  for  employment  in  France,  was  the 

etarycnsis.    monetary  crisis,  already  made   the 


numbers  are 
given. 


subject  of  ample  commentary  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  England  during  this  pe-  i  Ante  c. 
riod.  -  As  the  drain  of  the  jtrecious  x.vxvii.'  § 
metals  to  the  United  States,  which  that  ^--S- 
in  some  measure  produced,  brougiit  both  the 
Bank  of  England  and  that  of  France  to  the  verge 
of  insolvency,  the  effect  was  immediate  in  pro- 
ducing a  violent  contraction  of  the  currency  in 
both  countries,  and  proportional  reduction  in  the 
price  of  commodities  of  all  sorts,  and  in  the  gen- 
eral remuneration  of  labor.  The  people  felt, 
and  felt  in  the  most  sensible  way,  the  general 
depression  of  wages,  but  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  causes  to  which  it  had  been  owing;  and, 
guided  entirely  by  the  Liberal  leaders,  ascribed 
it  all  to  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  capitalists 
in  the  Legislature,  and  the  absence  of  that  check 
upon  their  encroachments  which  an  extensive 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform  could  alone 
afford. 

How  much  soever  Government,  supported  by 
a  large  majority  in  the  Chamber,  42. 

might  despise  the  impotent  clamor  Total  failure 

of  the  unrepresented  laboring;  class-  ?^  the  attempt 

.1  '■      .  1,  /■  .1       to  malce  pri- 

es, they  were  too  well  aware  of  the  vate  railway- 
danger  of  "Stomach  Rebellions,"  lines  in 
as  Lord  Bacon  calls  them,  and  vi-  France, 
olent  commotions  among  the  working  classes  in 
the  metropolis,  not  to  feel  the  necessity  of  doing 
their  utmost  to  augment  the  employment  which 
might  be  afforded  to  them.  The  railways  pre- 
sented the  most  obvious  resource  in  this  emer- 
gency. Hitherto  they  had  been  chiefly  if  not  en- 
tirely intrusted,  as  in  Great  Britain,  to  private 
companies.  But  whether  it  was  that  the  man- 
agement of  them  had  been  faulty,  or  that  capi- 
talists were  distrustful  of  the  returns  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  lines,  they  had  been  for  the  most 
part  unsuccessful;  the  requisite  subscriptions 
could  not  be  got,  and  France  was  still  almost  en- 
tirely without  this  great  element  of  modern  civ- 
ilization. Here,  as  in  every  thing  else  in  France, 
it  had  been  found  that  Government  must  take 
the  lead,  otherwise  the  undertakings  would 
fall  to  the  ground.  One  line  only  of  the  eight 
magnificent  ones  which  had  been  contemplated 
in  1838,  that  from  Paris  to  Bale,  had  been  com- 
pleted. All  the  rest  were  unfinished  or  aban- 
doned. Even  the  one  from  Paris  to  Orleans 
had  been  finished  only  as  far  as  Juvigny.  What 
rendered  this  deplorable  state  of  things  the  more 
humiliating,  and  even  dangerous  to  France,  was 
that  all  the  other  Continental  states — Prussia, 
Austria,  Saxony,  Bavaria — had  constructed 
lines  through  their  territories,  which  not  only 
threatened  to  divert  a  large  part  of  European 
inland  commerce  from  France,  but,  in  the  event 
of  hostilities,  might  give  them  a  great  military 
advantage,  by  enabling  tliem  to  ac-  2  ^nn.  Hist 
cumulate  their  forces  in  a  few  days  x.xiii.2G3,2T3; 
against  any  point  of  the  frontier  Kegnault,  i. 
which  they  selected  for  attack.-  '  ^'^' 

Impressed  with  these  ideas,  Government,  soon 
after  the  accession  of  M.  Thiers  to 
the  head  of  the  administration,  re-  rp,^^  GoVern- 
solved  to  stcj)  forward  and  revive  mcnt  under- 
this  great  branch  of  national  Indus-  take  tho 
try  by  itself  undertaking  the  chief  '("/^jj  ^ 
part  of  the  work.    The  original  plan 
was  to  take  two-fifths  of  the  shares  of  the  chief 
lines,  and  to  advance  the  requisite  funds  at  4 
per  cent,  from  the  resources  of  the  State.    These 
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proposals  were  very  considerably  modified  in  the    higher — it  amounted  to  242, 603, 288  francs ;  :;nd 
(.■ommittee  to  which  they  were  referred,  and  were    as  the  income  of  1812  is  only  1,160,510,000,  while 
not  finally  voted  till  the  16th  June.    At    the  expenses  of  the  year  will  be  1,275,435,000, 
June  10.  jgjjg^j^^  j^j-fpj.  ^  ygj.y  iQ,ig  discussion,  and    the  financial  year  of  1842  will  present  a  deficit 
the  consideration  of  repeated  modifications,  it  [  of  114,936,000  francs.     In  addition  to  this,  the 
was  agreed  by  both  Chambers  to  undertake  on  '  extraordinary  public  works  require  534,269,000 
the  part  of  Government  such  engagements  as    francs ;  to  which  the  finance  minister  must  set 
would  secure  the  completion  of  the  principal  |  his  face,  with  the  resources  of  the  budget,  the 
lines.     The  Government  was  to  guarantee  the    funded  debt,  and  the  floating  debt.     But  little 
interest  in  advances  requisite  to  complete  the  I  can  be  expected  from  the  last  resource,  as  it  is 
Orleans  line ;  to  advance  funds  for  those  of  Bale    already  engaged  for  256^000,000  francs  of  debt 
and  lloanne  ;  to  undertake  the  one  from  Nismes 
to  Montpellier,    and  that  of  Lille  and  Valen- 
ciennes to  the  Flemish  frontier,  and  to  advance 
14,000,000  francs  (£560,000)  toward  the  com- 
pletion of  that  from  Paris  to  Rouen.     At  the 
same  time,  a  canal  was  voted  by  the  Chambers 
to  unite  the  Aisne  and  the   Marne;    the  im- 
provement of  the  navigation  of  the  Saone  from 
Verdun  to  Lyons  was  undertaken ;  and  the  ca- 
nal of  the  Upper  Seine  completed.    Twenty-five 
millions  of  francs  (£1,000,000)  were  voted  to  es- 
tablish lines  of  steamers  from  ILivre  to  New 
York,  from  Nantes  to  Brazil,  and  from  Mar- 
seilles  to   Mexico.     The  steamboats  on   these 
lines   were    accordingly   established,   but    they 
have  never  been  able  to  rival  the  magnificent 
steam-packets  established  by  private  enterprise 
in   Great  Britain,   and  which  have 
done  so  much  to  shorten  the  passage 
to  the  United  States,  until  at  length 
it  has  been  reduced  to  ten  or  twelve 
days.' 
The  burdens  thus  undertaken  by  the  French 
Government  were,  however,  attend- 
ed with  very  great  embarrassment 
to  the  Treasury.     The  budget  of 
1840,  accordingly,  exhibited  a  great 
and  alarming  deficit.     The  estima- 
ted expenditure  amounted,  including  72,000,000 
francs  for  public  works,  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
1.411,885,000  francs.     The  revenue  was  only 
1.341,885,000    francs;     leaving    a    deficit    of 
170,000,000  francs,  to  bo  supplied  by  additions 
to  the  floating  debt,  which  already  amounted  to 
700,000,000  francs.     This  deficit  was  still  far- 
ther augmented  in  the  following  year,  both  by 
11  great  extension  of  the  railway  lines  and  the 
enormous  armaments  which  M.  Thiers  had  pre- 
pared to  withstand  the  European  coalition,  the 
charges  of  which  fell  upon  that  year,  though 
llie  necessity  for  them  liad  passed  away.     On 
15th  April,  1841,  M.  Humann,  the  late  finance 
minister,  made  a  most  alarming  statement  of 
the  finances,  which,  however,  was 
Ajrins  and     nov,'isQ.  surprising,  seeing  that  the 
?5, lS4i;Ann.  troops  votcd  amounted  to  640,000 
Hi;!t.  xxiv.       men,  and  the  sum  required  for  pub- 
a55,  35G.  jj^  ^.p,.j.g  ^^,.^g  534,000,000  francs.^ 

"It  is  in  vain,"  said  M.  Humann,  "to  at- 
^5  tempt  to  disguise  the  difficulties  of 

speech  of  M.  our  financial  situation.  The  un- 
Humann  on  productive  charges  of  late  years 
the  finances,  j^^^^^g  threatened  to  become  perma- 
nent, and  assumed  a  forced  ])lace  in  our  budg- 
ets. The  Grande  Livre  of  the  i)ublic  debt  must 
soon  be  reopened ;  the  budgets  of  former  years, 
far  from  bequeathing  to  us  any  resources,  daily 
absorb  more  of  our  present  funds ;  and  you  have 
lo  consider  a  budget  commencing  and  ending 
with  an  alarming  deficit.  The  deficit  of  1840 
was  170,193,780  francs;  that  of  1841  was  still 


'  Ann.  llUt 
xxiii.  268, 
yri;  Re<;- 
iiault,  124, 
12S. 
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Disastrous 
slate  of  the 
finances  in 
consequence 


contracted  anterior  to  1833,  and  which  has  form- 
ed an  incubus  on  the  resources  of  the  State  ever 
since  that  period."      To  meet  these  charges, 
the  finance  minister  was  obliged  to  contract  a 
loan  for  450,000,000  francs  in  a  period  of  pro- 
found peace,  besides  leaving  a  floating  debt  of 
81,000,000  to  be  provided  for  by  Exchequer  bills 
or  other  temporary  expedients.     Thus  was  the 
Government  of  Louis  Philippe,  despite  his  anx- 
ious and  strenuous  efforts  to  preserve  peace,  rap- 
idly approaching  a  state  of  insolvency — a  strik- 
ing and  painful  contrast  to  the  prosperous  state 
of  the  finances  during  the  Restoration.     The 
necessity  for  these  prodigious  expenses  arose 
from  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  its  origin. 
Founded  on  treason,  and  a  violent  revolt  of  the 
lower  orders  against  the  Government,  it  was 
necessarily,  in  foreign  affairs,  in  a  state  of  an- 
tagonism with  the  great   Continental  powers, 
and  could  only  maintain  its  independence  by 
keeping  vast  armaments  on  foot ;    and  in  do- 
mestic, could  not  hope  to  preserve  tranquillity, 
and  prevent  a  second  revolution,  but  i  Kiuipoit, 
by  annually  making  an  immense  ad-  April  15, 
dition  to  the  jiublic  debt,  to  give  the  Je^^J'/pr;"' 
working   classes    that    employment  ^q.  Ann. 
which  the  unaided  circumstances  of   Hist.  xxiv. 
society  could  not  afford.'  ^^^'  ^^*'- 

Scarcely  less  unfortunate  was  the  Ministry  of 
the  29th  October,  from  the  cloud 
which  overhung  its  origin.  Marshal  ^'ntoward 
Soult  and  M.  Guizot  succeeded  to  coinmence- 
tlie  helm  immediately  after  the  sig-  nieutof  the 
nature  oi  tlie  treaty  ot  loth  July,  jj  (^.^i^ut. 
1840,  which  was  taken  as  so  great 
an  insult  by  France ;  and  the  principle  of  their 
administration  was  concession  to  the  four  Pow- 
ers on  a  matter  in  which  strenuous  resistance 
was  thottght  indispensable  to  the  national  hon- 
or. England  had  been  entirely  successful  in 
the  affairs  of  the  East ;  her  statesmen  had 
shown  more  courage,  capacity,  and  influence 
than  those  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  bombard- 
ment of  Acre  had  been  as  decisive  in  the  Le- 
vant as  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  the  West. 
Indescribable  was  the  sensation  which  these 
events  produced  in  France,  and  weighty  the 
load  of  opjirobrium  which  they  affixed  round 
the  necks  of  tiie  new  IMinistry,  which  agreed  to 
the  subsequent  treaty.  In  fact,  they  never  alto- 
gether recovered  it,  any  more  than  the  Restora- 
tion did  the  stain  of  entering  Paris  in  the  rear 
of  the  allied  armies.  With  the  usual  tendency 
of  men  to  judge  of  events  by  their  final  result, 
not  the  cause  which  had  preceded  them,  the 
multitude  ascribed  the  whole  disgrace,  as  they 
deemed  it,  of  these  events  to  the  Minister  who 
had  extricated  the  country  from  its  difficulties, 
not  to  him  that  had  plunged  it  into  them ;  in 
the  same  way  as  they  ascribed  the  shame  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris  to  Louis  XVIII.  and  the  Duke 
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<le  Richelieu,  who  signed  it,  not  to  Napoleon, 
who  had  rendered  that  signatm-e  nnavoidal)lc. 
This  inauspicious  commencement  of  the  new 
._  Ministry   not    only   imposed  on    it 

Efforts  of  Ell-  from  the  very  outset  the  greatest 
gland  for  sup-  dithculties,  but  proved  a  serious 
pressionofthe  impediment  to  the  measures  wliich 
slave-trade.  j,^^  enlightened  and  pacific  Foreign 
Ministers  of  France  and  England,  at  that  time 
M.  Guizot  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  were  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  about,  with  a  view  to  alleviating 
tJie  sufferings  of  humanity,  and  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Every  thing  which  was 
done  in  concert  with  England  was  represented 
as  a  humiliating  concession  to  a  rival  power, 
and  a  disgraceful  acknowledgment  of  vassalage 
on  the  part  of  France.  This  feeling  extended 
even  to  an  attempt  made  by  the  united  cabinets 
of  the  Tuileries  and  St.  James's  to  eradicate 
that  infernal  traffic,  the  disgrace  of  humanity, 
t!ie  slave-trade.  To  understand  how  this  came 
about,  it  must  be  premised  that,  after  the  slave- 
trade  had  been  formally  abolished  by  law  in 
Great  Britain,  its  Government  made  the  most 
persevering  efforts  to  conclude  such  arrange- 
ments with  foreign  powers  as  might  tend  to  the 
entire  and  final  suppression  of  tinxt  traffic.  It 
has  been  already  mentioned,  ■  that  so 

\if"''%^'  '^^^'^y  '^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  British  Ministry  pur- 
■  '' "  ■  chased,  at  the  cost  of  £400,000,  a  treaty 
with  Spain,  agreeing,  under  certain  limitations, 
to  the  extinction  of  the  slave-trade  in  Spanish 
vessels  ;  and  they  endeavored,  at  the  same  time, 
to  get  from  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  a  similar  re- 
nunciation on  ihc  part  of  France,  though  un- 
happily witliout  effect.  Afterward  they  made 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  obtain  from  the 
Congress  of  Verona  a  similar  declaration,  but 

could  obtain  nothing  more  than  a  vague 
xii'Vlo'^    act    condemnatory    of   its    existence. ° 

Though  abundantly  disposed  to  be  hu- 
mane in  the  abstract,  the  Minister  of  France  at 
that  assembly,  M.  Chateaubriand,  M^as  too  well 
awax'e  of  the  indelible  jealousy  of  England  whicli 
pervaded  his  countiy  to  adventure  on  any  ef- 
3  Regnault,  i.  ficient  practical  measures  which 
185, 1S6 ;  might  really  tend  to  the  abolition 

^-ui^W'T-  of  the  traffic ;  and  it  continued  to 
Diplomatique  be  carried  on  under  cover  oi  the 
■de  la  France,  French  Hag  during  the  whole  gov- 
1830-48,  i.6,T.  ernmeut  of  the  Restoration. ' 

Intently  set,  however,  upon  effecting  the  en- 
48.  tire  abolition  of  a  trade  which  was  a 
^I'oaties  of  general  reproach  to  Christendom,  the 
XS33  nUh  I^''itish  Government  made  a  fres(i  cf- 
Vraiice  re-  fort,  after  the  accession  of  Louis  Fhi- 
gardiiig  the  lippe,  to  effect  this  object,  and  happi- 
Blavctrade.  jy  ^^  jj^jg  occasion  with  more  effect. 
Oil  the  30th  November,  1831,  a  convention  was 
signed  between  France  and  England,  by  which 
the  two  Governments  mutually  conceded  to  each 
other  the  right  of  search  within  the  latitudes 
necessarily  traversed  by  the  slavers  in  their  pas- 

Nov  30  ^'1^°  ^™")  *^^°  ^°'^^*  °^  Africa  to  the 
1831. "  '  ^^Gst  Indies,  or  the  American  shores. 
A  separate  convention  was  to  be  signed 
every  year,  regulating  the  number  of  cruisers 
which  were  to  be  kept  on  the  station  bv  the  two 
nations  respectively.  By  a  second  convention 
in  pursuance  of  the  former,  concluded  on  22d 
jMarch,  1833,  certain  stipulations  were  mutually 
agreed  to,  which  provided  for  the  mode  in  which 


the  vessels  deemed  liable  to  seizure  should  )) 
brought  before  a  judge  of  the  country  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  many  other  details  as  to  tlu 
mode  of  seizure  and  condemnation.  In  thcs- 
mutual  stipulations  the  most  entire  rcciprocit} 
was  observed,  and  nothing  was  exacted  liy  En- 
gland from  France  but  what  she  cordially  con- 
sented to  submit  to  in  her  turn.  This  mutual 
right  of  visit  was  totally  different  from  the  okl 
right  of  search  claimed  by  England  against  neu- 
trals when  she  was  engaged  in  actual  hostili- 
ties with  any  otJK'r  power.  That  was  a  right 
claimed  by  one  party  to  search  neutral  vessels  on 
the  high  seas  for  articles  contraband  of  war, 
and.disi)uted  by  the  other;  this  was  a  right, 
agreed  to  bij  both,  to  search  vessels  of  their  own 
subjects,  within  certain  limits,  for  i  conventions 
slaves,  without  which  all  attempts  in  Martins' 
to  put  down  the  slave-trade  would  i^iip- viii.  192; 
of  necessity  be  defeated.'  ■^'"  "'*^- 

These  treaties  were  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  alone ;    but  it  49_ 

was  self-evident  that  all  such  con-  Treaty  of  De- 
vcntions  would  fail  in  the  object  cemberSo, 
for  which  they  were  concluded,  un-  l^rlnce^and^" 
less  the  whole  civilized  powers  con-  the  Allied 
curred  in  a  mutual  right  of  the  same  lowers, 
description.  Any  one  which  refused  to  recog- 
nize it  would  soon  find  the  whole  slave-trade 
of  the  world  run  into  their  bottoms,  or  carried 
on  under  cover  of  their  ffag.  England,  howev- 
er, had  in  the  interim  made  very  great  efforts 
to  get  other  powers  to  go  into  the  same  system, 
and  at  length  with  considerable  success.  By 
the  exertions  of  her  statesmen,  Denmark,  Sar- 
dinia, Sweden,  Naples,  Tuscany,  the  Hanso 
Towns,  had  been  successively  induced  to  enter 
into  similar  treaties.  Nothing  remained  to  be 
done  but  to  get  the  accession  of  the  great  pow- 
ers, Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  to  a  similar 
convention.  But  although  the  cabinets  of  these 
powers  expressed  an  entire  willingness,  and 
even  anxiety,  to  join  in  the  great  work,  yet  they 
considered  it  inconsistent  with  their  clignity  to 
accede  to  a  treaty  which,  Avithout  their  concur- 
rence, had  previously  been  concluded  between 
other  powers.  They  invited,  therefore,  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  treaty,  entered  into  between  all 
the  Jive  powers,  including,  of  course,  France, 
which  by  common  consent  might  put  matter.s 
on  an  efficient  and  durable  foundation.  Great 
Britain  willingly  acceded  to  this  proposal, 
which  promised  to  put  the  object  for  which  she 
had  so  long  been  contending  on  the  footing  of 
European  law ;  and  M.  Guizot,  on  the  part  of 
France,  gladly  joined  in  tlie  same  views,  the 
more  especially  as  it  readmitted  his  countr}'  into 
the  European  family,  from  which  she  had  been 
separated  since  the  treaty  of  IHth  July,  1840, 
and  exhibited  a  proof  to  the  world  of  the  resto- 
ration of  harmony  among  the  whole  European 
powers.  The  result  was  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  of  20th  December,  1841,  2  Eesnault 
signed  at  London  by  the  embassa-  li.  i83, 190 '; 
dors  of  the  five  powers,  which  es-  Treaty, Dec. 

tablishcd,  on  the  most  equitable  foot-  ?I''.i^Vr>, 

'  .  1  ■  1  ^  /.  '  ,  .  ,  Ibid.,  450 — 
mg,  a  mutual  right  of  search,  with  a  App. ;  Mar- 
view  to.the  preventing  of  the  slave-  tint?.  Sup.  ix. 
trade.  =  '^^'^• 

By  this  treaty  it  was  provided  "  that  a  mu- 
tual right  of  search,  on  the  ])art  of  the  whole 
contracting  jjowers,  should  be  conceded  with  re- 
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gard  to  every  ship  pertaining  to  the  subject  of 
6X         any  of  the  conti-acting  parties,  which 
It3  provi-   on  reasonable  grounds  {des  presomp- 
sions.  tions  fondces)  shall  be  suspected  of  be- 

ing concerned  in  the  traffic  of  negroes,  or  of  hav- 
ing been  equipped  for  that  purpose,  or  having  been 
devoted  to  that  traffic  during  the  voyage  when 
it  may  be  met  by  any  of  the  cruisers  of  the  said 
powers ;  and  that  the  said  cruisers  might  arrest 
and  send  the  said  vessel  to  be  adjudicated  upon, 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  specified."  Each  of 
the  contracting  parties  was  to  arm  as  many 
cruisers  as  it  deemed  expedient,  to  navigate 
within  the  limits  agreed  on  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade  ;  the  cruisers  of  each  of  the 
contracting  parties  were  mutually  to  lend  each 
other  assistance  in  carrying  the  treaty  into  exe- 
cution, and  the  vessels  seized  were  to  be  sent  to 
harbors  of  the  nation  to  which  the  seized  vessel 
belonged,  there  to  be  adjudicated  upon,  accord- 
ing to  the  mutual  law  provided  by  the  treaty. 
The  most  minute  regulations  were  laid  down 
for  carrying  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  into  ef- 
fect, in  the  manner  least  likely  to  give  otfense 
to  any  of  the  nations  whose  vessels  were  seized  ; 
and  also  as  to  the  articles  foirnd  on  board,  which 
were  to  be  held  as  indicia  of  being  engaged  in 
the  slave-trade,  such  as  manacles,  chains,  or 
wristbands,  planks  to  form  a  false  deck  to  con- 
,  Treat}'  ^^^^  slaves  beneath,  a  larger  supply  of 
Dec.  20,'  Avater  or  provisions  than  was  required 
1041,  ut  foi-  the  use  of  the  ostensible  crew,  and 
8"pra-       niany  other  particulars.' 

Nothing  could  be  more  equal,  just,  or  reason- 
able, than  these  provisions  ;  and 
not  only  were  they  such  as  were  ev- 
idently indispensable  for  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  abominable  traffic 
in  human  flesh,  but  they  were  such 
as,  when  rightly  considered,  tended 
to  the  establishment  of  that  very  freedom  of  the 
hxw  for  which  France  and  the  neutral  powers 
'lad  so  long  contended.  For  not  only  did  they 
establish  a  mutual  right  of  search  on  the  footing 
of  entire  reciprocity,  without  the  slightest  as- 
sumption of  superiority  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  over  any  other  power ;  but  as  they  rest- 
ed that  right  on  special  treaty,  applicable  to  the 
contracting  parties  alone,  to  be  exercised  only 
within  certain  limits,  and  in  a  prescribed  way, 
they  afforded  some  countenance  to  the  argument 
that,  even  in  case  of  war,  neutral  vessels  could 
not  legally  be  searched  by  the  cruisers  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powers  but  in  virtue  of  some  such  agree- 
ment, expressed  or  imjjlied,  with  the  power 
whose  vessels  were  seized.  But  all  these  con- 
siderations, as  well  as  the  obvious  importance, 
and  indeed  indisj)ensablc  need,  of  such  a  treaty, 
to  secure  the  abolition  of  a  traffic  which  was  a 
disgrace  to  humanity,  were  overlooked  in  the 
jealousy  of  the  powers  which  were  most  likely  to 
be  affected  by  it  in  their  maritime  oj)erations. 
This  appeared  in  an  especial  manner  in  Finance 
and  America,  the  countries  in  the  world  next  to 
England  which  possessed  the  largest  commercial 
navies.  In  France  one  universal  cry  of  indig- 
nation burst  forth  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  the  moment  the  obnoxious  treaty 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Moniteur.  It 
was  worse  than  Loipsic,  a  greater  disgrace  than 
Waterloo ;  a  bowing  the  neck  to  England,  for 
which  no  precedent  was  to  be  found  in  the  for- 


51. 

Indignation 
wliicli  tlie 
treaty  excit- 
ed in  France 
and  America. 


mer  annals  of  the  country ;   an  open  abandon- 
ment of  the  object  for  which  all  the  sovereigns 
of  France,  from  Louis  XIV.  to  Napoleon,  had 
contended,  and  which  even  the  Government  of 
the  Restoration  had  refused  to  concede.     So  vi- 
olent was  the  outcry,  so  strong  the  indignation, 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Sir  R.  Peel  and 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  get  the  treaty  ratified, 
the  French  Government  did  not  venture  V^^  ^'^' 
to  take  so  hazardous  a  step;  and  the 
temper  evinced  by  the  Chamber,  when  the  sub- 
ject came  under  discussion  in  the  i  Moniteur, 
debate  on  the  Address,  a  few  days  Dec.  29, 
after  the  treaty  was  published,  Avas  ^^\}  -V"*^^" 
such  that  it  was  indefinitely  adjourn-  ^gg  {99'; 
ed.'     On  their  side,  the  Americans  D'Hauss'on- 
were  not  slow  in  taking  the  same  view  ^'i"^'  "■  ^'  '^■ 
of  the  treaty,  for  on  the  13th  February,  1842, 
their  Minister  at  Paris  presented  a  note 
to  the  French  Government,  remonstra-  faui 
tmg  agamst  the  treaty,  and  representing 
that,  if  ai^empted  to  be  carried  into  execution 
by  stopping  American  vessels  to  verify  their  al- 
leged nationality,  it  would  inevitably  disturb  the 
peace  between  the  two  countries. 

The  fixed  policy  of  the  democratic  leaders  to 
concentrate  all  their  efforts,  in  order  52, 
to  render  the  Government  unpopu-  interdiction 
lar,  received  a  fortunate  opportunity  oftliel^olidi 
for  exercise  from  a  measure  of  police  ^°1"^  • 
adopted  in  the  end  of  November,  on  occasion  of 
a  proposed  banquet  of  the  Poles  in  Paris  in 
commemoration  of  the  revolt  which,  ten  j'cars 
before,  broke  out  in  Warsaw  on  the  2'Jth  ,.  .  p„ 
of  that  montli.  Such  a  festival  had 
been  annuidly  held  since  that  event  without  at- 
tracting much  notice  ;  but  on  this  occasion  it 
excited  a  more  than  ordinary  attention,  as  it  was 
to  be  presided  over  by  General  Rybinski,  the 
last  commander  of  the  Polish  army;  and  M. 
Arago,  Garnier  Pages,  Bastide,  Buthcz,  and 
several  other  of  the  leading  French  Radicals, 
were  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  ]u-oceed- 
ings.  It  was  interdicted,  accordingly,  by  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
illegal  for  any  Frenchman  to  take  a  part  in  such 
an  assembly.  This  stretch  of  authority,  which 
appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  judicious,  af- 
forded a  fair  ground  for  the  declamations  of  the 
Republicans,  who  represented  M.  Guizot  as  al- 
ternately the  tool  of  England  and  the  vassal  of 
Russia,  and  as  degrading  France  by  de])riving 
her  of  the  last  privilege  left  to  her — that  of 
evincing  sympathy  with  heroism  in  misfortune. 
So  violent  were  the  declamations  of  the  Liberal 
press  on  the  subject,  that  several  prosecutions 
were  instituted  against  the  leading  jour-  p  ^„ 
nals.  On  IGth  December  the  National 
was  seized,  and  the  editor  sent  to  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  for  trial,  by  Avhom  he  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  francs; 
and  on  the  2Gth  M.  Lamennais  was  j.  ^„ 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  a  year's  im- 
prisonment and  a  fine  of  2000  francs.  Terrible 
inundations  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rhone 
and  the  Saone  supervened  at  this  time, 

which  did  immense  damage  to  Lv-  „  t^         i^ 
i\/r  1  .1,  •      •      1  ^      ^  Regnnult, 

ons,  Ma(;on,  and  the  principal  towns  jj.  .f;u,  53; 

on  their  banks,  besides  laying  waste  Anu.  Hist. 

sixty  square  leagues  of  territory,  and  |gr'  •  ^^''* 

utterly  destroying  a  hundred  villages. 

With  j)raiseworthy  liberality  the  Chamber,  on 
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their  first  meeting,  voted  0,500,000  francs 
(£32.5,000)  to  relieve  tlie  sufferers  by  these  dis- 
asters, whicli  did  not,  unhappily,  cover  a  tenth 
j)art  of  the  losses  sustained. 

Ere  long  the  public  appetite  for  scandal  and 
abuse  of  the  Government  received 
Publication  of  Still  "1'^^  fortunate  subjects  on 
lettcM  iistrib-  which  to  feast.  In  the  end  of  1840 
cd  to  Louis  Madame  de  Feucheres  died,  whose 
Pluhppe.  ij.T^uip  ii;|d  been  so  intimately  con- 

nected with  the  death  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon 
some  years  before.  This  event  revived  all  the 
scandalous  reports  regarding  her  accession  to 
that  catastrophe,  which  had  received  such  strong 
confirmation  from  the  favor  shown  to  her  by  the 
royal  family,  after  the  magnificent  succession 
which  opened  to  them  from  the  deceased.  But 
a  more  serious  subject  for  conversation 
IS-li  "^'  ^^''^^  ^"'^^  afforded.  On  24th  January 
the  Gazette  de  France  published  three 
letters,  professing  to  be  from  Louis  Philippe, 
when  king,  to  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay,  the 
English  embassador,  under  the  exciting  title  of 
"La  politique  de  Louis  Philippe  expliquee  par 
lui-mcme."  The  purport  of  these  letters  was  to 
reveal  the  intimate  connection  which  subsisted 
between  the  French  Minister  and  the  English 
Governraent;  and  the  object  of  their  publica- 
tion was  to  represent  him  as  in  efiect,  and  by 
his  own  admission,  the  mere  vassal  and  puppet 
of  Great  Britain.  How  such  strictly  confiden- 
tial documents  found  their  way  into  a  public 
journal,  esi^ecially  one  of  ultra-Legitimist  prin- 
ciples, was  not  explained.  But  their  contents 
wei"e  too  important  to  the  two  great  parties 
•which  were  in  opposition  to  the  Government  to 
permit  a  doubt  to  be  thrown  upon  their  authen- 
ticity. They  were  immediately,  and  by  com- 
mon consent,  hailed  as  genuine  alike  by  the 
Republicans  and  the  Legitimists ;  they  ap- 
peared next  day  in  the  columns  of  the  National, 
the  Quotidienne,  and  the  JHcho  Franfais;  and 
the  effect  of  their  publication  was  such  that 
the  Government  felt  themselves  constrained  to 
adopt  some  steps  to  counteract  it.  The  same 
1  G  tte  dc  ^^y  ^  short  notice  appeared  in  the 
France,  Jan.  Moniteur.  saying  "  that  several  jour- 
24, 1841 ;  nals  had  published  fragments  of  let- 
MonUeur,  ^^gj.g  fidsclii  and  criminalhl  ascribed 
Jan  25;  Ann.    .       .•/       -.-y.  -c  y  , 

Hist.  xxiv.  ^^  *'i'^  I^iiiR-  Prosecutions  have 
S8S;  Reg-  been  ordered  for  the  crime  of  for- 
nauit,  ii.  83,  gery,  and  a  criminal  attempt  on 
the  King.'"* 
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•  The  most  material  parts  of  these  letters  were  as  fol- 
lows: "En  these  gencrale,  ma  rosoUitiou  la  plus  Binccrc 
ct  la  plus  ferme  est  de  maiiitonir  inviolables  tous  los 
traites  qui  ont  eto  conclus  depuis  quinzo  ans  entre  Ics 
puissances  de  I'Europe  et  la  France.  Quant  a  ce  qui  con- 
cerne  I'occupation  d' Alger,  j'ai  des  motifs  plus  partieu- 
liers,  et  plus  puissants  encore,  pour  remplir  tidelcment  les 
engagements  que  ma  famille  a  pris  envcrs  la  Grande 
Bretagne.  Ces  motifs  sont  le  vif  dosir  que  j'oprouve 
d'etre  agreable  a  Sa  Majesto  Britannique,  et  ma  convic- 
tion profonde  qu'une  alliance  intime  eutre  les  deux  pays 
est  necessaire,  nou  seuleuient  a  leurs  interets  reciproqnes, 
mais  encore  i  rinterot  et  ji  la  civilisation  de  I'Europe. 
Vouz  pouvez  done,  Monsieur  I'Embassadeur,  affirmer  a 
votre  Gouvernemcnt  que  lemien  seconformeraponctuel- 
lement  k  tous  les  engagements  pris  par  S.  M.  Charles  X. 
relativement  a  I'affaire  d' Alger.  Mais  jo  vous  prie  d'ap- 
peller  I'attention  du  Cabinet  Britannique  sur  I'etat  actuel 
des  esprits  en  France,  de  lul  faire  observer  que  r6vacu- 
ation  d' Alger  serait  le  signal  des  plus  violentes  recrimi- 
nations con  trc  mon  gouvernement,  qu'oUepourraitamener 
des  resultats  dosastreux,  et  qu'il  iraporte  a  la  paix  do 
I'Europe  de  ne  point  depopulariser  uu  Pouvolr  naissant 
et  qui  travaille  ii  se  coustituer." 


Nothing  could  be   more  injudicious  than  to 
bring  the  matter  to  this  issue,  es- 
pecially when  the  extreme  hostili-  prosecutions 
ty  against  the  Government  of  the  against  the 
two  great  parties  which  entered  so  editors  who 
largely  into  the  composition  of  ev-  P^'^^j.^'"^'^  "'" 
ei'y  Paris  jury  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration.   So  it  turned  out,  accordingly,  on  the 
present  occasion.     The   Gazette  de  France  was 
])rosecuted  by  tlie  Advocate-General  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  and  the  defense  was  con- 
ducted, Avith  his  v.onted  ability,  by  M.  Berryer. 
After  a  long  trial,  and  an  hour's  deliberation  by 
the  jury,  a  verdict  of  "Not  Guilty"  was  return- 
ed, to   the   utmost   satisfaction   of  a   crowded 


2d  Letter. — "II  paraifc  que  vous  n'avez  pas  encore  re- 
ussi  ii  faire  comprendre,  ni  a  Vienne  ni  ii  St.  Petersbourg 
que,  sans  la  non-intervention,  I'Europe  etait  cbrantee, 
quo  I'Autriche  eut  perdu  I'ltalie  comme  on  a  enlevo  la 
IJcIgique  a  la  Ilollandc.  A-t-on  pu  ou  du  oublier  que, 
lors  du  Gouvernement  Czartoryski,  la  Pologne  en  masse, 
sous  rinfluence  rovolutionnaire  eut  ole  dcbout,  et  que, 
sans  noti-e  sage  et  salutaire  influence,  elle  se  fut  unie  ii 
la  France  pour  ropousser,  pour  ecraser,  qu'on  n'en  doute 
pas,  la  Russie,  malgro  ses  forces  colossales  ;  parceqn'il  est 
immortellement  vrai  que  lorsqu'un  Peuple,  vraiment 
Pcuple,  est  debout  pour  la  liberto,  il  n'y  a  aucun  Pou- 
voir  absolu  qui  suffise  pour  le  dompter.  J'avais  micux 
espere  des  cclaircissements  que  vous  avcz  du  donner  sur 
I'immensite  du  service  que  nous  avons  rendu  a  la  Russie, 
il  I'Autriche,  ct  ii  la  Prusse,  service  qui  ressort  du  fait, 
puisque  la  Pologno  a  succombij,  et  non  pas  sans  quelque 
peril  pour  nous.  N'avez-vous  pas  les  deux  lettres  de  Li- 
fayette,  contenant  les  reproches  a  notre  Jlinistre  d'avoir 
paralyse  par  ses  couscils  et  ses  proraesses  les  moyens  dc 
defense  de  la  Pologne '?  En  faut-il  plus  pour  les  Cabinets 
de  Vienne  et  de  St.  Pctei'sboui'g,  et  peut-on  ignorer  tout 
le  danger  qui  cxistait  pour  la  Russie  dans  les  plans  et  le 
systeme  de  defense  adopto  par  les  Polonais  sous  le  Prince 
Adam,  et  voudrait-on  oublier  ce  qu'on  nous  doit,  a  nou.s, 
comme  unique  et  puissant  raoteur  des  mesures  qui  ont 
paralyse  ces  resolutions,  neutralise  le  systeme,  et  realise 
les  paroles  prophetiques  de  Sebastian!  ?" 

3d  Letter. — "  C'etait  du  temps  qu'il  fallait  gagner,  ct 
an  lieu  d'irriter  les  esprits,  il  fallait  endorrair  le  civisme 
en  activito  pourle  preparer  an  salutaire  moment  on  uneor- 
donnance  nous  eiit  fait  justice  de  tout  recalcitrant.  Du 
rcste,  rlen  ne  me  fera  renoncer  a  uu  projet  si  sagement 
confu,  a  I'execution  duquel,  dans  Tetat  des  choses  oil  se 
trouve  la  France,  o'attache  en  quelque  sorte  non  seule- 
ment  la  duree  de  la  monarchic  constitutionnelle,  mais  la 
perpetuite  de  ma  dynastie,  ce  qui  sonne  mieux  et  vant 
mieux  pour  la  France.  Qu'on  se  persuade  bien  que  moi 
seul  je  pouvais  affronter,  diriger,  et  vaincre  I'hydre  revo- 
lutionnaire,  Qu'on  nous  sache  done  un  pen  de  gre.  On 
ne  tient  aucun  compte  de  nos  efforts  constants;  on  ne 
sait  pas  u  quel  peuple  nous  avons  affaire,  et  que  depui.s 
quarante  ans  on  pent  regarder  Paris  comme  otant  la 
France.  Qu'on  s' assure  done  que  je  ne  renonce  pas  a 
mon  projet,  ni  a  celui  de  maitriser  la  presse,  notre  pliw 
dangereux  ennemi.  On  a  gagno  une  grande  partie  des 
ecrivaius;  les  antres  suivront  ct  le  calme  succedera  aux 
excitations  malignes  et  journalieres  de  ces  plumes  guer- 
royantes.  Qu'on  pense  a  ce  que  Juillet  eut  pu  attirer  sur 
I'Europe  en  1S3() ;  que  Ion  voie  ce  que  notre  siecle  et  no- 
tre forte  volonte  ont  fait  de  cette  effrayante  ebullition 
populaire ;  que  I'on  jugc  par  la  de  ce  que  nous  ferons  ;  ct 
surtout  qu'aucune  des  Puissances  n'oublie  que  nous  seul 
nous  pouvons  faire,  pour  sauver  la  France  et  I'Europe,  ce 
que  nous  avons  fait. 

"  II  y  a  d'epouvantables  consequences  i  redouter  dans 
les  crises  politiquos  lursqu'une  volonte  sage  et  prcvo- 
yante  se  trouve  en  inevitalile  contact  avec  I'obstination 
d'un  zele  qui  pent,  dans  ce  cas,  se  roputer  hardiment  de 
mauvais  vouloir.  Si  an  lieu  d'en  finir  brutalement  avec 
les  artilleurs  civiques.  Ton  cut  suivi  mon  seul  avis,  qu'on 
cut  flatte,  cajole  ces  liomraes;  qu'on  leur  eut  fait  entre- 
voir  que  si  Ton  pensait  a  construire  des  forts,  c'etait  pour 
leur  en  confier  la  garde;  si  on  Icur  eilt  persuade  qu'cn 
cas  d'invasion,  Paris  ne  pourrait  devoir  .son  salut  qu'ii  de 
pareils  defen.seurs;  si,  enfin,  au  lieu  d'une  deci.~ion  brus- 
que, on  eiit  pris  ces  citoyens  par  la  vanite,  Arago  et  les 
sions  n'eu.sseut  pas  eto  admis  ii  prouvcr  que  les  forts,  bien 
loin  d'etre  destines  a  ropousser  une  invasion  etrang6re, 
des'iendraient,  dans  ce  cas,  une  ressource  victorieuse  pour 
maintenir  dans  le  devoir  et  la  souniission  la  tres-turbu- 
lente  population  de  Paris,  et  de  ses  ainiables  f.iubourgs." 
— Kegnault,  ii.  SI,  S7;  Aym.  IJist.,  x.xiv.  388. 
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court,  and  the  unbounded  joy  and  excitement 
of  the   public   generally.     The   sensation   pro- 
duced was  the  greater, 'that  the  Advocate-Gen- 
eral  had   most   imprudently,  in    describing   to 
the  jury  the  purport  of  the  letters  alleged  to  be 
forgei-ies,  characterized  them  in  these  terms: 
"Were  the  letters  genuine,  it  would  result  from 
them  that  the  King,  who  had  been  elected  in 
1830,  to   answer  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  has 
betrayed  them  on  cveiy  point ;  that  he  has  con- 
sented to  the  crushing  of  Poland  in  order  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  Russia ;   that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  abandon  Algeria  in  order  to  promote 
those  of  England ;  that  with  him  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  dynasty  was  the  sole  object,  and  not 
the  maintenance  of  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment ;  in   fine,  that  the  project  of  fortifying 
Paris  was,  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  a  project 
only  for  oppressing  the  citizens  ;  that  it  was  di- 
rected, not  against  the  stranger,  but  against  his 
own  subjects.     Such  is  the  true  import  of  the 
passages  libeled  upon  as  criminal.     How  could 
a  man  be  called  a  king  who  could  engage  in 
such  projects?     Should  he  not  rather  be  styled 
one  of  those  tyrants  M'ho  move  only  under  the 
mask  of  dissimulation,  and  who  establish  their 
empire,  not  on  the  sincerity  of  their 
ii^of"95^*'  J^"R>i''^SC5  but  on  the  violation  of  their 
engagements?'" 
It  may  i-eadUy  be  believed  that  letters  con- 
taining such  sentiments,  and  openly 
AmW^niity   "scribed   to  the  reigning  sovereign, 
in  regard  to  made  an  immense  sensation,  and  that 
the  author-  every    one    believed    or    disbelieved 
f^'?."^"^^    them  according  as  it  suited  his  pri- 
vate interest   or   political  preposses- 
sions.    The    accusation    of  forgery   connected 
with  those  letters,  which  was  at  first  preferred 
figainst  two  persons  of  the  names  of  Lubis  and 
Montour,  failed";  but  as  the  originals  were  not 
produced,  and  alleged  fac-similes  only  were  in 
the  publisher's  hands,  no  direct  evidence  tend- 
ing to  establish  the  genuine  nature  of  the  docu- 
ments was  got.     The  celebrated  lady  known  in 
more  than  one  character,  "  La  Contcinporaine,'^ 
was  said  to  have   furnished  these  fac-similes. 
Thus  the  matter  was  left  to  rest  very  much  on 
the  internal  evidence  which  the  letters  afforded, 
and  the  probabilities  of  the  case ;  and,  viewed 
in  this  light,  as  usual  in  such  instances,  there 
was  much  to  say  on  both  sides.     On  the  one 
hand,  the  ideas  contained  in  the  letters  were 
not   only  the   same,  but  the   exjiressions   used 
were  almost  identical,  word  for  word,  with  those 
ascribed  to  Louis  Philippe  by  M.  Sarrans,  in  his 
work  published  in  1834,  on  the  fall  of  Charles 
X.,   which    had    never   been    contradicted,   or 
„  ^    „  formed  the  subject  of  prosecution.^ 

L.  Pliiiippe  et  They  were  also  such  as  correspond- 
la  (jontre-  ed  very  nearly  with  expressions 
Kevohition  de  v\-hich  were  known  to  be  often  used 
1S30, 1.  s.  ^^  j^^^^jg  Philippe  to  those  with 
whom  he  was  on  intimate  terms,  and  which 
conveyed  his  fixed  ideas.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  very  improbable  that  so  prudent  and  as- 
tute a  monarch  would  have  hazarded  the  com- 
mitting of  such  sentiments  to  writing,  especially 
to  a  foreign  embassador.  In  this  state  of  un- 
certainty, every  one  was  at  liberty  to  adopt 'his 
own  conjectures  and  draw  his  own  conclusions  ; 
but  the  great  majority  of  men  firmly  believed, 
and  still  believe,  in  their  authenticity  ;   and  the 


allusions  to,  the  subject  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment render  it  more  than  probable  that  some 
letter  of  a  similar  import,  detailing  a  conversa- 
tion of  Louis  Philippe  with  Lord  Stuart  de 
Rothesay,  reallv  exists  in  the  For- 
eign Office.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  gf  g^^.^Mornl 
publication  of  these  alleged  letters  ing  Post,  • 
answered  all  the  purposes  for  which  April30,l841 ; 
it  was  intended,  in  adding  to  the  nn-  ^'^'"''anas,  i.8, 
popularity  of  the  French  monarch.' 

The  all-important  subject  of  parliamentary 
reform  was  only  glanced  at  by  a  gg 

side-wind  in  the  Chamber  in  this  Debate  on  Re- 
session,  and  on  moving  for  a  grant  fom,  and  its 
of  secret  funds,  the  usual  trial  of  "^u^^l- 
strength  of  all  administrations,  M.  Duchatel,  in 
making  the  motion,  said:  "Culpable  associa- 
tions are  at  work  in  the  shade,  and  menace  not 
only  the  existence  of  Government,  but  of  socie- 
ty. Pains  are  taken  to  spread  doctrines  among 
the  working  classes  subversive  of  all  order ;  or- 
ganization is  attempting  mysterioush-  to  attack 
the  social  system  in  its  essential  base — the  right 
of  property.  Security  and  repose  arc  awanting 
to  the  Government ;  there  is  no  fixed  to-moirow 
for  any  one  in  the  whole  of  France ;  the  present 
is  continually  tottering,  the  future  is  an  enigma. 
Complaints  are  made  of  the  dregs  of  society 
striving  to  subvert  its  foundations  :  that  audaci- 
ty is  the  work  of  the  Chambers;  it  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  instability  of  the  ministerial  ma- 
jority. Whence  comes  this  instability  ?  Whence 
is  it  that,  Avhen  the  great  principles  are  decid- 
ed, everj'  one  is  impassioned  for  small  distinc- 
tions as  formerly  they  were  for  fundamental 
points?"  —  "Immobility,"  exclaiiped  M.  de 
Courcelles  in  reply;  "is  that  your  remedy  for 
existing  evils?  You  Mill  tell  us  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  not  acquire  external  force,  or  in- 
ternal consideration,  by  reason  of  its  instability ; 
that  no  one  can  prophesy  of  to-morrow  in  France 
— that  the  present  is  tottering,  and  the  future 
presents  an  enigma.  '  In  such  circumstances, 
you  tell  us,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
execute  the  laws  with  rigor,  and  to  oppose  a  firrii 
resistance  to  all  efforts  at  constitutional  change. 
You  are  all  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  this  re- 
sistance, and  yet  you  yourselves  tell  us  it  is 
against  a  disunited  and  vacillating  country  you 
are  obliged  to  combine." — "The  majority  in 
the  Chamber,"  said  M.  Guizot,  in  reply,  "is 
composed  of  a  body  firmly  united  to  maintain 
external  peace  and  internal  tranquillity ;  it  finds 
itself  in  presence  of  a  great  danger;  and  is  it 
surprising  that,  when  its  objects  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  a  firm  adherence  to  its  fundamental 
principles,  it  should  resist  all  attempts  to  shake 
the  constitution  or  introduce  disunion  into  its 
ranks  ?  This  is  not  the  time  to  hazard  the  ex- 
istence of  society  by  stirring  unnecessarily  fun- 
damental questions." — "Talk  not  of  this  not 
being  the  jjropcr  time,"  rejoined  M.  Odillon 
Barrot;  "it  is  always  a  proper  time  to  recon- 
sider legal  government  and  constitutional  rights. 
Could  any  opportunity  be  so  really  desirable  as 
that  of  honoring  your  administration  by  a  re- 
turn to  the  scrupulous  and  respectful  2  Moniteur, 
obseiwance  of  the  constitution  ?  But  Feb.  19-22, 
your  policy  is  to  jjut  oft'  one  by  plead-  J^.^^'  •*^"."- 
ing  that  the  times  are  inopportune  for  7^,  112 ; 
change,  to  get  quit  of  anotlier  by  sac-  Repnault, 
rificing  your  jiriuciples, '     That  is  not  "•  ^'^'  '•'^ 


1811.] 

the -conduct  of  a  frank  or  courageous  Govern- 
raont."  The  motion  was  agreed  to  without  the 
Opposition  amendment  by  a  majority  of  235  to 
137. 
The  question  of  literary  property  underwent  a 
very  long  discussion  in  this  session ; 
Law  oil  lit-  and  M.  de  Lamartine,  the  reporter 
erary  prop-  of  the  commission  to  which  it  was  re- 
ertydefeat-  ferred,  in  an  elaborate  and  eloquent 
''^^  report,  proposed  to  limit  the   exclu- 

sive right  of  publication  to  fifty  years.  This 
long  period  met  with  a  very  fierce  resistance,  in 
which  several  literary  men  took  the  lead ;  and 
M.  Villemain,  in  hopes  of  conciliating  the  Cham- 
ber, proposed  to  restrict  it  to  thirty  years  after 
the  death  of  the  author,  being  an  extension  of 
ten  years  from  the  term  of  twenty,  which  had 
been  adopted  in  the  preceding  years  by  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  This  compromise  was  at 
first  adopted  by  the  Chamber ;  but,  after  a  long 
discussion  of  eight  days,  they  reversed  this 
1  ^,,j,  yjigt  decision,  and  rejected  the  law  alto- 
gether, leaving  the  right  of  literary 
property  to  rest  on  its  present  foun- 
dation.'* 
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First  Ktep  in 
France  in  the 
cause  of  free 
trade. 


*  "Tlie  proUice  of  intellectual  and  manual  labor  may 
differ,"  said  M.  de  Lamartine,  in  the  Report  of  the  Gbm- 
misjion ;  "  but  the  title  to  its  exclusive  enjoyment  is  tlie 
same.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  this  title  should 
be  recognized  by  law.  By  a  generosity  worthy  of  its  na- 
ture, Thought,  which  creates  every  thing,  forgets  itself; 
it  asksonly  of  men  to  be  permitted  to  serve  and  enchant 
them  ;  it  demands  only  from  Glory  the  f  irtune  of  a  name 
destined  to  immortality,  leaving  in  poverty  or  destitution 
the  family  of  the  philosopher  or  poet,  wliose  works  form 
the  intellectual  riches  of  a  nation.  But  the  press  has 
made  of  these  intellectual  riches  a  material  wealth,  which 
is  capable  of  being  seized,  consecrated,  and  regulated  by 
law.  Tliat  press,  which  renders  Thought  palpable  as 
the  character  which  engraves  it,  and  commercial  as  tlie 
copy  wliicli  forms  the  subject  of  sale,  must  sooner  or  later 
form  the  subject  of  a  legislation  which  is  to  recognize 
its  legality,  and  distribute  equitably  its  fruits.  The  feel- 
ing of  justice  which  prompts  this  on  tlie  part  of  the  leg- 
islator takes  nothing  from  the  dignity  of  the  writer,  or 
the  intellectual  character  of  his  labors.  It  noway  lowers 
the  book  in  its  inestimable  and  inappreciable  character 
of  a  service  spontaneously  and  gratuitously  rendered  to 
the  human  race.  It  leaves  its  recompense  to  time  and 
the  memory  of  men.  It  does  not  touch  Thought,  wliicli 
can  never  fall  under  the  provisions  of  an  infirm  pecun- 
iary law;  it  only  relates  to  the  book  which  has  become 
tlie  object  of  an  impression — -become  an  article  of  com- 
merce. The  idea  comes  from  God,  and  returns  to  God, 
after  leaving  a  trace  of  light  on  tlie  forehead  of  him  to 
whom  it  has  been  communicated,  and  on  the  name  which 
his  son  bears;  tlie  book  becomes  the  object  of  commer- 
cial circulation,  and  becomes  a  property  capable  of  pro- 

'   ducing  revenue,  and  forming  capital One  man 

expends  a  poriion  of  his  strength — a  few  easy  years  of 
his  life— with  the  assistance  of  capital  transmitted  to  him 
by  his  fathers,  in  fertilizing  his  tields,  or  in  exercising  a 
lucrative  industry.  He  accumulates  riches  on  riches, 
produce  on  produce;  lie  enjoys  all  the  luxuries  of  life, 
and  you  secure  to  him  their  possession  during  all  the 
days  of  his  life,  and  after  him,  to  the  heirs  of  his  blood, 
or  the  beneficiariea  of  liis  will.  Anotlier  expends  his 
whole  life,  consumes  his  moral  strength,  enervates  his 
physical  frame  in  the  oblivion  of  himself  and  liis  family, 
to  enrich  the  world  after  his  death,  either  with  a  chef- 
d'ceuvre  of  the  human  mind,  or  with  one  of  those  ideas 
which  change  the  face  of  the  world.  He  sinks  under  his 
efforts;  he  dies:  but  his  work  is  done;  his  chef -d' ceuvre 
is  produced ;  liis  idea  is  evolved ;  the  intellectual  world 
seize  hold  of  it ;  industry,  commerce,  make  it  a  subject 
of  gain.  It  becomes  by  degrees,  often  after  the  author's 
death,  a  source  of  wealth;  it  casts  millions  into  circula- 
tion and  the  rewards  of  industry;  it  is  worked  out  for  the 
benefit  of  others  as  a  natural  produce  of  the  soil.  All  the 
world  has  right  to  it  except  the  widow  and  children  of 
that  man  who  created  it,  who  may  be  begging  their 
bread  beside  the  colossal  fortunes  which  have  owed  their 
existence  to  the  unrequited  toil  of  their  father.  Such  a 
state  of  things  can  never  bear  the  light  of  conscience 
where  God  has  inscribed  the  ineffaceable  code  of  equity. 


The   session   of   1841  was   distinguished  by 
the  first  attempt  to  introduce  into 
France    those    principles    of   free 
trade   which,   at   the    same   time, 
were  taking  such  strong  root  in  En- 
gland.    Early  in  February,  Gov- 
ernment  introduced   a   measure  which,  under 
the  modest  title  of  "  Loi  des  Uouanes,"  in  eiiect 
tended  to  introduce  a  lower  system  of  import  du- 
ties, and  in  some  degree  to  lessen  the  jn-olection 
to  native  industry.     In  this  instance,  however, 
the  views  of  Government  were  in  advance  of  the 
age,  or  rather,  they  belonged  to  a  stage  in  civ- 
ilization at  which  France  had  not  yet  arrived. 
Tlie  commission,  accordingly,  to  which  the  proj- 
ect of  Government  was  referred,  reported  a<jainst 
it.     AVhen  this  report  came  to  be  discussed  in 
the  Chamber,  a  perfect  chaos  of  opinions  was 
advanced,  singularly  descriptive  of  the  various 
interests  at  work,  and  of  the  sturdy  resistance 
which  the  principles  of  free  trade,  when  serious- 
ly advanced,  would  meet  with  from  tlie  repre- 
sentatives of  the  infant  native  industiy  of  France. 
Every  place  of  any  manufacturing  note  made 
its  representative  vote  for  the  protection  of  its 
peculiar  branch  of  industry,  though  it  was  quite 
willing  to  yield  up  its  neighbor  to  the  spoiler. 
Nantes  fought  the  battle  of  oil  in  opposition  to 
St.  Etienne ;  Bordeaux  contended  for  protection 
to  wine ;   Rouen  for  cotton  goods ;  the  north 
struggled  for  the  interests  of  stuff's  ;  the  west  for 
metals.     In  the  midst  of  such  a  confused  melee, 
when  the  opposition  was  actuated  entirely  by 
separate  interests,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
united  action ;  and  the  Ministry,  resting  on  gen- 
eral principles,  obtained  an  easy  victory  over  so 
many  and  such   divided  opponents.     But  the 
struggle  was  long  and  violent ;   every  sepai'ate 
branch  of  the  tariff'  underwent  a  minute  discus- 
sion ;  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  i  Monitenr, 
vehemence  of  so  many  detached  op-  Febr.  4-18, 
positions,  that  if  they  once  came  to  ^j^J^.'  ^')"' 
act  in  concert,  they  would  obtain  226, 290 ;  iteg- 
the   undisputed  command  of   the  nault.ii.  122, 
Legislature.^  ^'-''• 

The  disastrous  state  of  the  finances  led  to  a 
most  alarming  representation  of  M.  Humann, 


Entire  Europe  at  tliis  moment  is  inspired  with  these 
ideas;  it  belongs  to  France  to  take  the  lead  in  their  de- 
velopment. Her  great  place  in  the  world  has  been 
wrought  out  for  her  by  the  hand  of  lier  artists,  the  pen. 
of  her  writers,  the  sword  of  her  soldiers.  Can  she  leave 
in  a  state  of  negligence  and  spoliation  those  great  pow- 
ers which  Thought  and  Genius  have  won  over  the  hu- 
man mind?  Ingratitude  often  turns  to  the  advantage 
of  glory,  for  it  renders  it  more  touching;  but  it  never, 
in  the  long  run,  enriches  nations.  What  do  we  owe  to 
those  five  or  six  men  whose  heritage  we  have  so  long 
been  bespoiling?  Five  or  six  immortal  names  are  all 
that  is  left  to  us  of  n.ationality  in  the  past.  Poets,  phi- 
losophers, orators,  historians,  artists,  rest  alone  in  the 
memoiy  :  the  brilliant  remains  of  a  nation's  history!  .  . 
.  .  .  The  serious  and  legal  constitution  of  the  right  of 
individual  artistic  and  literary  property  is  a  change  emi- 
nently in  harmony  with  the  democratic  principles  which 
are  specially  characteristic  of  our  times.  That  species 
of  property  carries  with  it  all  that  is  awanting  to  democ- 
racy. It  confers  eclat  without  privilege,  respect  with- 
out constraint;  grandeur  to  some,  without  abasement  to 
others.  Nobility  has  been  suppresi;ed,  but  not  glory; 
that  shining  gift  of  nature  is  like  all  the  other  gifts  of 
God — accessible  to  all  classes.  Genius,  which  is  born 
every  where,  is  the  great  leveler  of  the  world  ;  but  it  is 
so  by  elevating  the  general  level  of  the  people.  Liter- 
ary property  is,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  embodiment 
of  the  spirit  of  democracy ;  glory  is  the  nobility  of  equal- 
itv." — Riqiportpar  il.  de  Lamaetine ;  Ann.  Hist.,  xxlv. 
175,  ^~C,,  ISI,  1S2;  Moniteur,  Feb.  12,  1S41. 
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the  finance  minister,  and  to  a  fiscal  regulation 
which  excited  most  serious  opposi- 
M.Humann's  tion  in  France,  and  went  far  to 
picture  of  the  shake  tlie  throne  with  a  class  which 
disastrous  had  hitherto  been  its  firm  support- 
state  of  the  gj.g_  rpj^g  finance  minister  thus 
nances.  expressed  himself :  "  Our  situation 

has  become  such  that  it  can  not  long  endure. 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  strive  to  provide  for  former 
deficits,  when  we  are  condemned  everj'  j-ear  to 
see  new  deficits  arise.  Now,  deficit  is  another 
word  for  discredit,  impotence,  anarchy.  Is  it 
possible  to  escape  from  such  a  result  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  when  we  do  nothing  Init  accumu- 
late loans  upon  loans,  the  sad  expedient  of  prod- 
igality reduced  to  its  last  shifts  ?  Credit  itself 
has  its  requirements ;  it  refuses  its  aid  to  those  who 
abuse  it.  And  observe,  that  when  it  has  become 
necessary  to  make  loans  for  annual  expenses  for 
permanent  charges,  they  are  worse  than  a  dis- 
order; they  amount  to  an  injustice  committed 
by  one  generation  upon  another.  Loans,  in 
truth,  are  nothing  but  deferred  taxes;  the  in- 
terest they  bear  becomes  an  immediate  addition 
to  the  capital,  which  must  one  day  or  other  be 
provided  for.  Thus  the  abuse  of  credit  saddens 
the  present,  and  prepares  a  still  more  melan- 
choly future.  Is  it,  then,  possible,  by  the  single 
resources  of  economy,  to  establish  a  balance  be- 
tween the  income  and  expenditure  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  we  are  to  be  presented  with  a  budget 
for  1843  containing  a  deficit  of  116,000,000 
francs?  If  so,  the  necessity  for  economy  was 
never  more  imperious  tlian  at  this  time ;  but  to 
render  it  eff"ective,  it  must  be  judicious  and  real ; 
I  have  no  idea  that  by  any  thing  short  of  that  a 
balance  can  be  established  between  income  and 
expenditure.  A  country  which  has  been  over- 
excited is  not  calmed  in  a  day,  and  can  never  en- 
ter suddenlyon  the  path  of  economical  reform;  the 
errors  of  daijs  of  excitement  hang  for  lonrj  a  hbavij 
load  on  the  public  finances.  On  considering  the 
1  jionitcr  budget  for  1 813,  and  detaching  from 
May  26,  isil ;  it  all  the  expenses  whicli  can  be  con- 
Ann.  Hist.  sidered  as  transitorv.  the  deficit  can 
xxiv.  374.  jjQ^  |jg  jggg  jj^.^jj  60,000,000  francs." 
It  was  more  ea.sy,  however,  to  depict  the 
gQ  alarming  state  of  the  finances  than  to 
Expedient  point  out  a  mode  in  wliich  the  existing 
of  a  new  dangers  were  to  be  obviated.  For  the 
valuation,  gristing  taxes  could  not  bo  increased 
M'ithout  the  greatest  danger  of  exciting  discon- 
tent, if  not  disturbances;  and  to  lay  on  new 
ones  would  be  still  more  hazardous.  In  this  di- 
lemma, it  occurred  to  IM.  Humann,  as  the  only 
possible  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty,  to 
make  a  new  valuation  of  taxable  property  of  ev- 
ery description,  in  hoi)es  that,  by  raising  it,  an 
increased  revenue  might  be  obtained  without 
incurring  the  odium  of  laying  on  new  taxes. 
This,  accordingly,  was  the  expedient  resorted  to ; 
but  it  proved  most  unfortunate,  and  led  to  a 
dispute  between  the  Government  and  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  which  threatened  more  grave 
consetpiences  than  the  imposition  of  any  new 
taxes,  how  oppressive  soever,  could  have  done. 
To  understand  how  this  came  about,  it  must  be 
premised  that,  by  the  existing  ])ractice  of  France, 
the  valuation  of  properties  was  made  in  four 
successive  stages,  and  by  difterent  authorities  in 
each :  l.st.  A  division  among  the  dejiartments, 
made  by  the  Chambers  or  those  appointed  by 


them ;  2d.  A  division  among  the  arrondissc- 
ments,  made  by  their  councils-general;  3d.  A 
division  among  the  communes,  made  by  the 
councils  of  the  arrondissements  ;  and,  4th.  A  di- 
vision among  the  citizens,  made  by  the  munici- 
palities. The  first  division  was,  by  the  law  of 
11th  July,  1838,  to  be  made  every  ten  years; 
the  three  others  every  year.  But  how  was  tb.e 
'first  to  be  made  ?  It  could  only  be  done  by  the 
officers  of  tlie  taxes,  who  alone  possessed  the 
requisite  materials  to  form  such  a  general  dis- 
triliution.  The  three  last  stood  in  a  different 
situation.  They  were  all  intrusted  to  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  the  local  authorities,  begiiming 
with  the  councils  of  arrondissements,  and  de- 
scending through  that  of  the  commune  to  the 
municipality.  Here  each  was  intrusted  with  an 
important  duty  in  its  own  sphere,  and  possessed 
the  materials  to  discharge  it.  I3ut  to  suppose 
that  the  local  authorities  could  partition  the 
burdens  among  the  departments,  was  as  ridicu- 
lous as  it  would  be  to  charge  a  parish  vestry, 
or  county  Quarter  Sessions,  with  i  ^egnault,  ii. 
the  laj'ing  on  of  the  property,  as-  130, 135;  Aun. 

sessed,  and  land  taxes,  over   the  JJ.'J*'- J^'^- 

111-1        1  377,  S(8. 

whole  kingdom. ' 

Although,  however,  all  this  was  abundantly 
clear  to  men  of  business,  and  all  ac- 
quainted  with  the  working  of  the  Extremo  dis- 
machinery  by  which  the  direct  taxes  content  pro- 
were  raised  in  the  country,  yet  un-  *^'i<^.<^f^^y  "^° 
fortunately  it  was  not  equally  palpa-  "en^semen't." 
ble  to  the  persons,  amounting  to 
many  millions,  who  in  the  last  resort  were  to 
pay  them.  On  the  contrary,  being  accustom- 
ed to  be  brought  in  contact  only  with  the  subor- 
dinate authorities  appointed  by  the  municipali- 
ties, or  the  councils  of  the  arrondissement,  or 
the  departments,  they  not  unnaturally  came  to 
imagine  that  they  were  intrusted  w'ith  the  entire 
making  uji  of  the  valuation.  When,  therefore, 
they  saw  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer  setting 
about  the  ju-eliminary  surveys  which  were  to 
form  the  basis  of  the  whole,  and  still  more,  when 
they  learned  that  the  new  surveys  cjenerally  end- 
ed in  an  increase  of  the  valuation,  the  belief  be- 
came all  but  universal  that  a  serious  infringe- 
ment of  their  constitutional  rights  was  in  con- 
templation, and  that  tlie  officers  of  Exchequer 
were  illegally  employed  on  the  preliminary  sur- 
veys, because  it  was  thought  they  would  jjrove 
more  docile  than  those  nominated  by  the  local 
authorities.  This  mistake  was  carefully  ja'opa- 
gated  by  the  Radical  press,  which  universally 
maintained  that  the  agents  of  the  central  power 
had  no  right  to  make  the  obnoxious  surveys 
which  were  expressly  reserved  by  law  for  those 
appointed  by  the  municipalities.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  wherever  it  was  attempted  to 
carry  the  orders  of  the  Treasury  into  execution, 
they  were  declared  illegal  by  the  municipalities, 
and  an  open  resistance  to  them  was  recommend- 
ed. This  was,  in  particular,  the  case  at  Stras- 
bourg, Grenoble,  Aix,  Albi,  Auxerre,  Bayonne, 
Caen,  Clermont,  Bordeaux,  Lille,  Cahors,  Cha- 
i  telherault,  Montpcllier,  Mont  dT3  Marsan,  Pro- 
j  vins.  Troves,  and  a  multitude  of  other  towns 
and  districts.  One  half  of  France  refused  to 
admit  the  Government  surveyors  sRegnauU.ii. 
!  into  their  houses,  and  was  in  a  state  131, 139;  Ann. 

\  of  passive  insurrection  against  the  -[l',^'- Ji^'^* 

r^    '  ,  "  401,  407. 

I  Government. " 
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At  length  matters  came  to  a  crisis  at  Tou- 

-.,        louse.     Tlie  prefect  of  that  city,  M. 

Seiioiis       Floret,  foreseeing  that  the  survey  of 

troubles  at  the  Government  oflicers  could  not  be 

Toulouse,    carried  into  execution  without  a  san- 

^  ■  guinary  struggle,  as  the  municipality 
had  refused  to  assist  them  in  their  labors,  and 
it  was  known  that,  in  doing  so,  they  were  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  body  of  the  National  Guard, 
demanded  instructions  from  the  Government 
how  to  act,  and  in  the  mean  time  suspended 
the  execution  of  the  Treasury  orders.  Twelve 
days  elapsed  without  any  answer  being  received, 
and  when  it  did  come,  it  was  a  simple  dismissal 
of  j\I.  Floret,  and  ajjpointment  of  a  new  prefect, 
M.  ;Mahul,  in  his  room.  The  whole  magiste- 
rial and  municipal  authorities  warmly  sympa- 
thized with  the  dismissed  prefect,  and  indeed 
the  entire  population.  Both  parties  commenced 
operations :  tlie  municipality  voted  a  sum  of 
money  to  carry  on  the  valuation  by  their  own 
officers ;  the  prefect  interdicted  them,  and  went 
on  with  the  survey  by  the  Treasury  officers.  In 
this  excited  state  the  transition  was  easy  to  acts 
of  violence.  IMenacing  ci'owds  assembled  round 
the  hotel  of  the  prefect ;  the  horse-artillery  sal- 
lied out  to  dis])erse  them ;  chains  were  drawn 
across  the  principal  streets  to  arrest  the  charges ; 
blood  flowed  on  all  sides,  and  barricades  were 
thrown  up  in  several  parts  of  the  town.  So  far 
from  attempting  to  check  these  disorders,  the 
National  Guard  took  part  in  them  with  the  in- 
surgents. To  such  a  height  did  the  insurrec- 
tion proceed,  that  after  several  days'  fighting, 
and  the  erection  of  above  twenty  barricades  in 
the  narrowest  parts  of  the  town,  the  insurgents 
were  every  where  victorious ;  the  National  Guard 
were  all  ranged  on  their  side ;  the  artillerymen 
and  Chasseurs  of  Vincennes,  the  most  obnoxious 
part  of  the  military,  were  shut  up  in  their  bar- 
racks; both  M.  JMahul  the  prefect,  and  M. 
Plangolm  the  procureur  -  general,  were  con- 
strained ignominiously  to  desert  their  posts  and 
leave  the  city ;  and  General  Saint- 
July  "7  *1S41 ;  Michel,  the  general  of  division  in 
Regn.iult,  ii. '  the  district,  was  so  intimidated  that 
143, 147;  Ann.  he  did  not  venture  to  direct  the 
40l''404^^  forces  under  his  command  against 
the  insurgent  city.^ 
Matters  had  now  proceeded  so  far  that  Min- 

(;3_  isters  could  not  recede  without  shar- 

Suppressioh  ing  in  the  disgrace  of  the  civil  and 
of  the  (lis-     military  officers,  who  had  suffered 

turoances.      ^.i    1  .1.  ■  ... 

themselves  to  be  so  ignommiously 

defeated.  The  measures  of  Government,  iiii 
consequence,  were  vigorous  and  decided :  the 
whole  authorities,  civil  and  military,  at  Toulouse, 
were  changed ;  JM.  Maurice  Duval  was  sent 
down  as  extraordinary  commissioner,  with  un- 
limited powers ;  General  Saint-Michel  was  re- 
placed by  General  Rulhieres,  an  officer  of  ca- 
pacity and  resolution,  and  such  a  body  of  troops 
concentrated  on  the  city  as  rendered  hirther  re- 
July  13  ^'*^''"^<^  ^  matter  of  impossibility.  By 
royal  proclamation,  the  National  Guard 
of  Toulouse  was  dissolved ;  General  Rulhieres 
made  his  entry  into  the  city  at  the  head  of  an 
imposing  force ;  artillery,  with  lighted  matches 
beside  the  guns,  were  planted  in  the  principal 
square ;  and,  with  the  dagger  at  their  throats, 
the  whole  National  Guard  were  disarmed.  Un- 
der protection  of  this  military  force,  the  new 


valuation  was  resumed  and  completed  by  the 
officers  of  the  Treasury.     Similar  scenes 
occurred  at  Lille,  Clermont,  and  many  ^".ft'g"' 
other  })laccs,  where  resistance  was  in    ' 
like  manner  attempted,  barricades  erected,  and 
blood  shed.     At  length  the  steadiness  of  the 
military  prevailed  over  the  desultory  and  un- 
connected efforts  of  the  citizens:  the  tumults 
were  appeased,  and  tlie  Government  valuation 
completed.     But  these  events  left  a  very  painful 
impression  on  men's  minds,  and  diffused  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  distrust  of  the  future,  which  had 
not  been  felt  since  the  accession  of  the  present 
dynasty ;  for  disaffection  had  now  reached  a  class 
which  had  hitherto  been  most  ex- 
empt from  it,  and  it  had  become  ii^i47"'i5o: 
necessary  to  disarm  the  National  Ann.  I'li'st.' 
Guard,  which  had  always  shown  xxi v.  404,405; 

itself  the   firmest  support   of  the  -y°"'',"";o» 
■  1  ,  ^'^  July  13,  1841. 

throne.' 

The  summer  of  this  year  witnessed  the  death 
of  one  of  tlie  brightest  ornaments  of  g^ 

French  literature,  j\I.  Garnier  Pages.  Death  of  M. 
The  rude  combats  of  the  Chamber,  Garnier 
and  excessive  anxiety  consequent  on  fiefudn'^of 
them,  proved  too  much  for  a  consti-  ji.  I.edi-u- 
tution    naturally   frail,    and    by   no  Koiiin. 
means  adequate  to  the  support  of  his  "^"""^  "'-'• 
ardent  and  intrepid  spirit.     He  died  on  the  23d 
June  in  tlie  full  lustre  of  his  talents  and  fame  ; 
ten  thousand  persons  attended  his  funeral,  and 
he  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  the  ardent  af- 
fections of  the  Liberals,  the  respect  of  all  par- 
ties in  France.     He  was  succeeded  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  Mons,  for  which  he  had  sat,  by  a 
man  by  no  means  of  the  same  genius,  but  more 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  extreme  Liberal  section, 
and  better  adapted  for  the  stormy  scenes  which 
were  approaching.     M.  Ledru-'Rollin  was  a 
man  of  robust  health,  vigorous  intellect,  consid- 
erable powers  of  popular  eloquence,  unflinching 
energy,  and  unscrupulous  ambition.     Drowned 
in  debt,  he  entered  public  life  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  something  which  would  enable  him  to 
discharge  it;   but  though  he   had  unbounded 
ambition,  he  had  not  the  firmness  of  character, 
or  mental  resources,  to  qualify  him  to  play  a 
great  part  on  the  stage  of  public  life.     lie  was 
passionately    fond    of   theatrical    display,    and 
desired  rather  to  repeat  the  dramatic  scenes  of 
the  first  Revolution  than  advance  its  principles 
or  secure  its  objects.     His  figure  and  counte- 
nance corresponded  to  this  character :   a  robust 
and    corpulent    figure,    thick   lips,    large    and 
heavy  eyes,  and  a  harsh,  disagreeable  voice,  he 
resembledrather  a  chief  of  brigands  „  p^  j^ 
than  the  leader  of  a  great  political  iiodde,  Hist 
party  in  the  State.     His  character  des  Societes 
was  well  known  in  the  clubs,  where  ^?^''^''6s>  c. 
his  first   eminence    had   been   at-  Hist,  des  Con- 
tained ;  in  them  he  was  regarded  spirateurs,  c. 
as  a  man  of  words   rather  than  ■*''''•  •  5,?^^^' 
deeds,    and   their   members    gave  hTchute^de  ^ 
him  and  M.  Flocon  the  nickname  Louis  Phi- 
of  "  paper-manufacturers  and  mer-  ''PPe.  i-  US, 
chants."-^  _  11^- 

Though  deficient,  hoAvever,  in  the  qualities  re- 
quired to  form  a  revolutionary  lead-  .^ 
er  in  troubled  times,  Ledru-Rollin  prosecution 
possessed  the  ready  elocution  and  and  arquit- 
courage  in  words  which  in  the  outset  tal  ofl-edru- 
of  convulsions  are  generally  found  to    ""  '"' 
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be  all-powerful  with  the  multitude.  In  an  ad- 
dress delivered  to  the  clectovs  the  evening  before 
his  election,  he  expressed  himself  in  no  meas- 
ured terms  on  the  leading  questions  of  the  day, 
and  rudely  threw  the  gauntlet  down  to  the  de- 
positaries of  power.  It  made,  accordingly,  an 
immense  impression  ;  the  more  so  that  so  undis- 
guised an  expression  of  republican  sentiments 
had  for  long  been  unheard,  at  least  from  those 
destined  for  the  Legislature.  It  was  according- 
ly made  the  subject  of  a  prosecution,  which  was 
directed  also  against  M.  Haurcau,  the  chief 
editor  of  the  Conrrier  de  la  Sarthe,  in  which  it 
had  first  appeared.  This  state  trial  was  the 
making  of  Ledru-Rollin's  fortune.  The  accused 
were  both,  in  the  first  instance,  convicted  ;  but  a 
formal  error  caused  the  conviction  of  M.  Ledru- 
Rollin  to  be  set  aside  in  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
and  by  the  new  jury,  to  whom  he  was  sent  at 
the  Assizes  at  Mayenne,  he  was  accputted.  The 
editor,  M.  Haureau,  however,  was  not  equally 
fortunate ;  the  formal  objection  did  not  apply  to 
him,  and  thus  the  final  result  was  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  libel  escaped  without  punishment, 
while  the  mere  publisher  was  sentenced  to  three 
months'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  3000  francs. 
Another  libel  of  a  still  more  audacious  descrip- 
j  tion,  published  by  the  National,  was 

ii.  l58?l(!o;  soon  after  made  the  subject  of  three 
Ann.  Hist. '  successive  prosecutions,  in  every  one 
xxiv.  404,  of  which  the  accused  was  acquit- 
^°9'  ted.' 

Another  of  those  atrocious  attempts  at  assas- 
66.  sination  of  some  members  of  the 

Attempted  as-  royal  family,  which  had  so  often 
tr^iTk""  "/  <iisp'aced  France  during  the  reign 
Orleans  and  of  Louis  Philippe,  occurred  at  this 
Nemours.  period.  On  the  13th  September 
Sept.  13.  the  Duke  dc  Aumale  made  his  i)ub- 

lic  entrance  into  Paris  at  the  head  of  the  13th 
regiment  of  infantry,  with  which  he  had  made 
n  successful  camjjaign  in  Algeria.  The  Duke 
de  Orleans  and  the  Duke  de  Nemours  went  to 
meet  him ;  and  the  corte'ge,  in  great  pomp,  was 
returning  into  Paris,  accompanied  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Paris  and  a  brilliant  staif,  when,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  Traversiere,  an  explosion  was 
suddenly  heard,  and  a  ball  struck  the  horse  of 
General  Schneider,  who  was  riding  immediately 
on  the  left  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours.  The  as- 
sassin was  seized  by  a  workman,  and  soon  after 
by  the  police  officers,  and  secured  after  a  violent 
struggle,  during  which  he  repeatedly  called  out 
in  a  loud  voice,  "A  moi,  les  amis."  He  turned 
out  to  be  a  lawyer,  named  Frangois  Quenisset, 
who  had  formerly  been  in  the  army,  and,  liaving 
been  sentenced  to  three  years  of  imprisonment 
and  hard  labor  for  mutiny,  had  succeeded  in 
'  making  his  escape  from  the  galleys  in  1837.  It 
was  clearly  proved,  in  the  proceedings  which  en- 
sued, that  the  assassin  belonged  to  one  of  the 
secret  societies,  by  whom  a  vague  plan  of  a  gen- 
eral insurrection  against  the  Government  had 
been  formed,  which  was  to  be  commenced  by 
cutting  off  the  heir  to  the  throne.  After  a  long 
trial  the  three  chiefs  of  the  con- 
Se*\°  14  "iSl  •  ^piracy,  Quenisset,  Bourier,  and 
Ann!  Hist.  '  Colombus,  were  found  guilty,  and 
xxiv. 400,410;  sentenced  to  death;   and  a  number 

?~''5"A"i'^'  "■    of  others  to  various  degrees  of  trans- 
loo,  loG.  ^  ^.  1  .         .  ,  " 
portation  and  miprisonment.- 

So  far  all  was  right,  and  the  most  vehement 


Republican,  if  not  dead  to  every  sense  of  justice 
or  every  generous  feeling,  could  not         .. 
but  admit  that  the  pains  awarded  was  juoral  eom- 
not   disproportioned  to    the   offense,  plicity:  its 
But  in  the  eagerness  of  prosecution,  dangerous 
and  under  the  influence  of  feelings    '^^  ^^^'^y- 
highly  exasperated  by  these  repeated  attempts 
at  assassination  of  the  royal  fomily,  the  crown 
lawyers  went  a  step  farther,  and  mooted  a  ques- 
tion, in  itself  of  very  doubtful  legality  or  justice, 
and  which  only  widened  and  rendered  irrepara- 
ble the  breach  between  the  press  and  the  Gov- 
ernment.    Profoundly  convinced  of  what  was 
obviously  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  incessant  dec- 
lamation  and  provocation  of  the  press  which 
produced  these  constantly  i-ecurring  attempts  at 
assassination,  they  took  np  the  idea  that  the 
authors  of  such  articles  might  be  included  in 
the  charge,  for  the  last  criminal  act,  which  their 
words  tended  to  recommend.     Their  idea  was 
that  they  were  in  a  manner  "accessaries  before 
the   fac*-,"  although  nowise  cognizant  of  what 
was  actually  intended,  or  accessory  to  the  prep- 
arations for  carrying  it  into  execution.     They 
called  this  "  complicite  morale;"  and  however 
repugnant  such  a  doctrine  may  be  to  natural 
justice  or  legal  princijJe,  it  met  with  a  ready 
reception  from  the  Chamber  of  Peers  ;  and  M. 
Dupoty,  editor  of  the  Joiirmdda  Peiqile,  in  which 
a  violent  article  had  been  inserted  five  days  be- 
fore the  attem]it  of  the  13th  September,  was  con- 
victed "d'une  provocation  suivie  d'effet,"  and 
sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment.   There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  was  an  arbitrary  and  il- 
legal stretch:  the  authors  of  such  inflammatory 
articles  are  guilty  of  an  offense,  and  liable  to 
punishment ;  but  without  something   more   to 
connect  them  with  the  perpetration  of,  or  prep- 
aration for,  the  last  act,  they  are  not  accessaries 
before  the  fact ;  such  a  doctrine  is  worse  than 
the  "constructive  treason"  so  firmly  repudiated 
by  the  best  English  lawyers.     Such  was  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Parisian  editors  at  ijioniteur, 
this  decision,  that  the  majority  of  them  Nov.  19, 
immediately  adopted  a  resolution  from  J^.^^-  ^"^P- 
that  day  forward  to  report  none  of  410 -EeK-' 
the  proceedings  of  the  Chamber  of  nauit,  164, 
Peers.  1  1C9. 

At  length  the  great  question  of  Electoral  Re- 
form assumed  such  proportions  that        53 
it  could  no  longer  be  postponed.     A  Debate  on 
solemn  debate  on  the  subject  was  held  F.lectoral 
in  tlie  Council  of  State,  in  presence  of  J|,f  Counc"il 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  jirincipal  of  state, 
oihcers  of  state.     The  chief  objection  Jan.  17, 
to  any  change   originated  with  the  •'^'*^* 
King    himself.     He    persisted   in   maintaining 
that  "the  cry  for  reform  is  a  malady  of  the  age, 
but  it  will  pass  away  :  we  must  know,  however, 
how  to  treat  it.     The  Kings  of  the  Continent 
preserve  themselves  from  it  by  terror;  for  my 
own  part,  I  prefer  the  homeopathic  method,  and 
I  find  it  succeeds."     He  frequently  said,  "Am 
not  I  too  a  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  ?"     M.  Gui- 
zot  thought  with  liim  that  the  cry  for  reform 
was  "  a  fictitious  one,  got  up  for  party  purposes ; 
that  it  had  no  foundation  in  the  real  interests  or 
durable  wishes  of  the  country ;  and  that  reform 
might  be  withheld  without  endangering  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity."     Several  of  the  Ministry,  how- 
ever, who  had  been  brought  more  in  contact 
with  the  middle  classes,  entertained  diflferent 
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views,  and  stronj;;!}'  advocated  the  ex]iediencc 
of  dividing  the  Liberals  by  making  some  con- 
siderable concession  to  the  most  reasonable  of 
their  number.  The  ojiinion  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  in  this  divided  state  of  ojjinion  was 
anxiously  looked  for ;  and  as  his  connections 
had  hitherto  lain  chiefly  among  the  Liberal  par- 
ty, and  he  had  on  many  occasions  expressed  in 
public  ultra-Liberal  sentiments,  it  was  expected 
he  would  declare  for  the  same  side.  To  the 
surprise  of  every  one,  however,  he  did  the  very 
reverse.  He  ranged  himself  with  the  King,  and 
this  determined  the  Council,  by  whom  it  was  re- 
solved to  resist  all  concession  to  reform.  So 
much  was  this  ojiinion  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
at  variance  with  his  known  preconceived  senti- 
ments and  political  connections,  that  it  was  gen- 
erally surmised  that  the  change  was  instigated 
by  M.  Thiers,  with  whom  he  was  certainly  in 
close  communication,  and  who  was  desirous  of 
signalizing  his  own  future  administra- 
lEegnaiiit,  f-      ^    ^  liberal  measure  of  electoral 

11.  zdl,  zSO.         ,,       •'   , 

reform. 
Notwithstanding  this  decision  of  the  Council 
P^  of  State,  which   rendered    hopeless 

Movementin  ^"7  movement  in  favor  of  Reform 
favor  of  re-  in  the  Chambers,  it  was  brought  for- 
form  in  the  ^vard,  though  in  a  verv  modified 
Chamber.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^,^  members  of  the  Cham- 
Ler  of  Deputies,  who  were  actuated  by  any  thing 
rather  than  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Govern- 
ment. A  motion  was  introduced  to  the  effect 
that  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  who 
•were  not  office-bearers  at  their  election,  should 
be  disqualified  from  receiving  appointments  dur- 
ing the  period  when  they  sat  in  the  Chamber, 
or  within  a  year  after  its  exjjiry.  The  latter 
moved  that  the  list  of  electors  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  those  who  stood  on  the  rolls  of  de- 
partments to  act  as  jurymen.  These  were  veiy 
moderate  proposals,  and  obviously  of  a  beneficial 
character ;  for  the  first  tended  to  limit  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  Ministers  in  the  Cham- 
ber, while  the  latter  introduced  a  new  element 
into  the  electoral  body,  composed  of  persons 
whose  capacity  to  discharge  its  duties  could 
hardly  be  doubted,  since  they  were  already  in- 
vested w'ith  the  right  to  judge  in  cases  involving 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

.„  .^  The  debate  which  followed  was  not 
»Moniteur,  ,  u   ^  •..  •        ^i       i 

Feb.  11  ^^'T  longi  but  it  was  eminently  de- 
1842;  Ann.  scriptive  of  the  present  temper  of 
Hist.  XXV.  men's  minds,  and  prophetic  of  the 
'  ■  future  of  France.^ 
On  the  one  hand,  it  was  argued  by  M.  Gui- 
^Q  zot :  "We  hear  complaints  on  all  sides 
Argument  of  the  agitation  which  exists  in  all 
in  favor  of  classes  of  Society ;  of  the  passion  for 
•irv'reform'  P^''^^^^  ^^^  honors  which  has  seized 
all  ranks  of  citizens,  even  the  hum- 
blest ;  of  the  obloquy  which  surrounds  function- 
aries, even  the  most  respectable  and  eminent. 
Gentlemen,  there  is  but  one  way  to  remedy  these 
evils.  Establish  salutary  rules ;  cause  eligibility 
to  office  to  be  the  result  of  years  of  preparation 
and  study;  make  it  the  reward  of  a  life  of  honor 
and  usefulness,  and  you  will  soon  surround  office 
with  the  respectability  which  should  belong  to  it. 
Doubtless  you  will  not  remedy  the  evil  complete- 
ly, for  it  springs  from  the  principles  of  human 
nature ;  but  you  will  alleviate  it  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, and  at  any  rate  you  will  clear  yourself  of 


responsibility,  by  showing  that  you  have  done 
what  you  can  to  limit  it.  But  to  do  this  willi 
effect  you  must  begin  with  yourselves:  your  in- 
terests, your  dignity,  the  maintenance  of  your 
power,  alike  demand  it.^ 

"It  is  in  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
French  Government — democracy — in 
its  sovereignty,  in  the  organs  of  gener-  continued, 
al  opinion,  that  you  can  alone  find  an 
antidote  to  this  great  and  growing  evil.  The 
only  effect  of  the  proposed  law  would  bp  to  lower 
the  character  of  the  Legislature,  to  impoverish 
the  administration,  to  enervate  the  public  serv- 
ice, to  retain  only  in  its  lowest  grades  those 
whom  talent  or  merit  have  pointed  out  as 
qualified  to  enter  it.  Are  you  prejjared  to  take 
away  from  the  electors  all  self-esteem,  all  re- 
spectability in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  by  ojjcnly 
proclaiming  that  they  are  govemcd  in  their 
choice  only  by  selfish  or  corrupt  considerations? 
Are  you  content  to  hold  out  France,  within  and 
without,  as  a  country  overrun  with  a  moral  gan- 
grene and  political  corruption,  where  the  Min- 
isters arc  unworthily  swayed  by  the  deputies,  the 
deputies  by  the  electors,  the  electors  by  their  vile 
personal  ambition  and  their  lowest  local  inter- 
ests ;  and  where,  in  order  to  obtain  the  shadow 
even  of  honest  representation,  you  must  put  a 
precautionary  law  on  the  side  of  each  conscience, 
and  a  law  of  distrust  beside  every  vote? 

"The  real  danger  of  the  country,  its  prevail- 
ing vice,  is  not  corruption,  it  is  the 
mint  of  fjreat  jiitblic  men,  of  those  coutiuuetl 
men  who  are  the  living  and  immortal 
expression  of  great  ideas,  of  great  passions,  of 
great  courage.  Placed  midway  between  the  ar- 
dent youth  which  is  striving  to  bring  back  the 
Republic,  and  the  great  proprietors  who  regret 
the  ancient  order  of  things,  where  can  Govern- 
ment recruit  its  ranks  if  not  in  the  property  of 
the  middle  classes,  in  the  ability  of  the  liberal 
professions,  in  the  intelligence,  activity,  and  ])a- 
triotism  of  the  great  and  laborious  central  mass 
of  the  country  ?  Is  it  at  such  a  moment  that  you 
propose  to  cripple  its  resources,  to  lessen  its  re- 
sj)ectability,  to  abridge  its  usefulness,  by  cutting 
off  from  its  political  support  all  that  intermedi- 
ate class  which  participates  in  the  administrative 
functions  ?  You  have  not  the  elements  of  ade- 
quate support  to  Government  in  France  if  yon 
deprive  it  in  the  Chambers  of  the  most  powerful 
of  these  classes.  Recollect  the  deplorable  con- 
sequences which  ensued  from  the  self-denying 
ordinance  passed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
Figure  to  yourselves  the  great  voices  thereby 
doomed  to  impotent  silence — Barnave  without  a 
voice,  and  unable  to  ascend  the  Tribune  at  the 
very  moment  when  an  insane  faction  was  pre- 
cipitating France  into  the  aliyss. 

"The  demand  for  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  electors  is  equally  unfounded.  By 
the  extension  of  the  suft'ragc  which  con,'in„cj. 
resulted  from  the  law  of  ]  831,  which 
reduced  the  qualification  from  the  payment  of 
300  to  that  of  200  francs  direct  taxes,  the  num- 
ber of  electors  swelled  at  once  from  99.000  to 
108,000,  and  since  then  it  has  gradually  ad- 
vanced to  224,000.  In  those  circumstances, 
what  reasonable  ground  is  there  for  a  further 
extension  of  the  suffrage  ?  Are  you  desirous  to 
swamp  the  education,  intelligence,  and  property 
which  now  form  the  foundation  of  the  electoral 
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body,  by  the  immense  mass  of  uneducated  per- 
sons, destitute  of  proiDerty  or  intellip;ence,  which 
any  considerable  extension  of  the  suffrage  would 
admit  into  its  ranks  ?  The  present  moment  is 
eminently  inopportune  for  the  mooting  of  any 
such  question.  The  efiervescence  produced  by 
the  treaty  of  15th  July  has  not  yet  subsided; 
and  if  the  idea  once  get  afloat  that  the  Cham- 
ber is  prepared  to  entertain  a  project  f)f  elect- 
oral reform,  it  will  immediately  be  concluded 
that  the  career  of  innovation  is  again  opened, 
and  the  Chamber  will  turn  into  a  National  As- 
sembly. 

"That  such  a  change  would  be  perilous  must 
be  evident  to  all,  but  is  it  not  evident 
Continued  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  uncalled  for  as  it  is  haz- 
ardous ?  The  noise  made  on  the  sub- 
ject is  a  merely  superficial  and  artificial  cry  got 
up  by  the  journals  and  the  committees,  but 
which  does  not  spring  from  the  real  wishes  of 
the  country,  its  interests,  its  waflts,  its  necessi- 
ties. No  genuine  motive  exists  for  the  move- 
ment— nothing  which  should  influence  the  sens- 
ible portion  of  the  nation.  Unity  is  the  great 
characteristic  of  the  French  monarchy  —  not 
merely  a  geographical  unity,  but  a  moral  in- 
teinial  principle  of  homogeneity.  The  envy  pro- 
duced by  rank,  the  rivalry  of  classes,  has  disap- 
peared. There  arc  no  longer  any  interests  pro- 
foundly at  variance  in  society.  There  is  no 
line  of  demarkation  between  the  electors  paying 
300  francs  of  taxes  and  those  paying  200  or  50. 
Their  interests  are  at  bottom  the  same ;  they 
live  under  the  same  laws,  they  are  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  of  civil  society.  Unlike  what 
has  ever  before  happened  in  the  world,  the  si- 
militude of  interests  is  allied  to  the  diversity 
of  professions  and  the  inequality  of  conditions. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  distribution  of  po- 
litical rights  is  not,  and  could  not  be,  the  ob- 
ject of  perpetual  strife,  as  is  the  case  in  socie- 
ties differently  constituted.  On  this  account 
the  passion  for  political  rights  can  never  be  very 
strongly  felt  in  our  society,  because,  how  pow- 
erful soever  may  be  the  s))rings  of  vanity  in  the 
human  breast,  how  strong  soever  the  desire  for 
the  enjoyment  of  political  power,  when  its  exer- 
cise is  not  required  for  the  defense  of  daily  in- 
terests, the  security  of  property,  the  defense  of 
life  or  of  liberty,  when  its  possession,  in  short, 
is  loot  necessary  to  the  social  state,  it  will  fail  in 
awakening  the  same  ardor  in  the  masses. 

"The  cry  for  reform  has  been  raised  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Government,  by  those 
who  desire  the  overthrow  of  the  so- 
cial order;  but  neither  among  the 
Eepublicans  nor  the  Carlists  does  it  embrace  any 
honorable  men,  although  at  the  first  signal  of 
distress  all  the  factions  will  precipitate  them- 
selves on  the  Government,  to  profit  by  its  diffi- 
culties. It  is  3-our  first  duty  to  close  every  ac- 
cess to  their  ajiproach,  to  take  from  them  all 
pretexts,  and  to  defend  the  inexperienced  public 
against  the  illusions  which  they  never  cease  to 
propagate.  We  have  a  task  to  perform,  more 
difficult  than  has  ever  yet  been  imposed  on  any 
people.  We  have  these  things  to  found :  a  new 
society  composed  of  the  great  democracy,  here- 
tofore unknown  in  the  history  of  the  world ; 
new  institutions,  the  representative  system,  here- 
tofore a  stranger  to  our  country ;  in  fine,  a  new 
dynasty.     Never  was  such  a  duty  imposed  on 
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any  people.  Nevertheless  we  approach  our  ob- 
ject. The  new  society  is  preponderating,  vic- 
torious ;  no  one  contests  it ;  it  has  demonstrated 
its  strength,  it  has  taken  possession  of  the  so- 
cial land,  it  has  conquered  at  once  the  institu- 
tions and  the  dynasty  which  befit  it.  The  great 
conquests  are  all  made;  all  the  great  interests 
are  satisfied ;  our  first,  I  may  even  say  our  sole 
duty,  is  to  take  possession  of  the  gi'ound  we 
have  gained;  to  secure  its  complete  and  lasting 
enjoyment.  But  to  do  this,  which  is  the  real 
enterprise  and  duty  of  our  times,  we  require 
two  things :  in  the  first  place,  stability ;  and  in 
the  second,  a  prudent  administration  in  the 
daily  affairs  of  the  State.  These  are  the  true 
requirements,  the  real  wants  of  France.  But 
instead  of  this,  what  are  the  Liberals  doing? 
They  are  doing  just  the  reverse  of  what  good 
policy  and  the  real  national  interests  require. 
They  are  striving  to  undermine  our  laws,  our 
institutions;  to  sow  distrust  where  there  should 
only  be  confidence  ;  to  shake  the  stability  of  the 
electoral  body,  of  the  Chamber,  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And  why  have  they  adventured  on  so 
perilous  a  course?  Is  it  to  meet  the  wants  of 
a  gi'eat  majority  of  the  country,  the  imperious 
demand  of  a  predominant  section  of  the  com- 
munity ?  No :  it  is  to  satisfy  a  few  ambitions, 
to  gratify  a  craving  felt  only  by  a  limited  num- 
ber. And  it  is  for  such  a  miserable  factitious 
object,  which  springs  from  individ-  j  . 
ual  selfishness,  not  general  interest,  xxv.  51  71- 
that  you  are  called  on  to  endanger  Moniteur, 
our  laws,  our  institutions,  our  liber-  ^'^^-  ^-^2* 
ties.'"  ^  '• 

M.  Lamartinc  thundered  in  strains  of  pro- 
phetic eloquence  in  reply :  "In  all  7c. 
countries,  and  in  all  ages,  there  are  Lam.iitine's 
men,  honorable,  well-intentioned,  reply, 
but  blind  in  political  passion,  intrenched  in  a 
numerical  majority,  who  shut  their  eyes  to  all 
new  ideas,  however  good,  mature,  prepared. 
In  vain  have  you  sei'ved  these  men  in  their  le- 
gitimate interests ;  in  vain  have  you  joined  them 
in  the  days  of  their  dangers  and  difficulties;  in 
vain  have  you  suiported  them  in  those  strug- 
gles which  Government  must  always  maintain 
with  the  factious ;  in  vain  have  you  stood  for- 
ward, to  defend  or  perish  with  them,  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  world,  or  the  constitution- 
al authority  with  which  you  yourselves  have  in- 
vested them,  and  to  which  they  fly  for  refuge  in 
the  tempest.  All  is  forgotten  !  You  may  en- 
joy their  esteem ;  but  from  the  moment  when 
you  propose  a  measure  of  innovation,  the  most 
prudent,  the  most  wise,  the  most  advantageous 
to  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  Government, 
from  that  moment  you  become  their  enemy.  I 
am  not  indulging  in  personalities  in  saying  this ; 
I  am  recounting  the  history  of  all  the  great 
epochs  in  our  history,  those  of  1789,  of  181.5, 
of  this  time.  It  is  in  vain,  with  such  men,  that 
powers  are  altered,  decomposed  ;  that  the  mor- 
al forces  of  a  country  arc  corrupted,  demoral- 
ized, under  their  very  eyes.  They  foresee  no- 
thing, they  will  provide  for  nothing.  Their 
only  resource  is  to  shroud  themselves  in  the  im- 
mobility of  despotism ;  they  would  even  make 
use  of  its  burning  fetters  rather  than  admit  of 
the  smallest  agitation.  If  you  listen  to  such 
men,  you  would  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
political  wisdom  consists  only  in  one  thing — to 
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rest  in  any  situation  on  which  hazard  or  revolu- 
tion has  cast  them,  and  to  remain  tiicro  immov- 
able, inert,  implacable — yes!  implacable,  even 
against  any  amelioration.  And  if  that  were 
really  all  that  was  requisite  for  statesmanship, 
a  man  of  superior  mind  would  not  be  rc(juircd 
for  the  discharge  of  its  duties  ;  the  most  limited 
capacity  would  suffice  for  it. 

"You  have  long  inscribed  on  your  banners 
'Resistance — Eternal  Resistance.'  I 
Concluded  "n^lerstand  this  policy  during  the  pe- 
riod which  immediately  followed  the 
Revolution  of  July,  and  down  to  the  close  of 
1834.  During  all  that  period  resistance  was  the 
first  duty  of  the  Chamber,  and  you  have  \\orthi- 
ly,  gloriously  discharged  it.  But  after  1834  the 
danger  was  over,  the  necessity  for  resistance  no 
longer  existed ;  and  then  arose  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions, on  which  the  ideas  of  our  leading  states- 
men were  not  abreast  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  I 
grieve  to  say  there  exists  in  France,  not  a 
feeling  of  national  degradation— the  nation  will 
never  be  degraded;  but  of  important  interests 
strangled,  of  impassioned  desires  thwarted.  Be- 
ware of  increasing  this  painful  feeling  in  that 
class  which  you  call  intelligent,  political,  and 
which  is  certainly  moi-e  impressionable  than  the 
territorial  body  in  whom,  at  present,  power  is 
chiefly  vested.  For  the  best  interests  of  this 
great  country,  you  should  not  lightly  reject  a 
proposal  which  goes  to  recruit  the  electoral  body 
with  active,  living,  patriotic  forces,  which  will 
communicate  a  new  life  to  its  decaying  mem- 
„.  bers,  and  will  give  it  additional 
xxv"71  73-  strength  to  resist  the  underhand  but 
Moiiiteiir,  '  undying  coalition  of  the  European 
Feb.  18,  powers  against  our  liberties  and  in- 
dependence.'"* 

Memorable  in  many  respects,  both  from  the 
talent  displayed  on  either  side,  and 
Reflections  the  exposition  it  aflbrds  of  the  views 
on  this  de-  of  the  two  great  parties  which  divided 
bate,  and  the  State  on  the  vital  question  which 
Its  result,  gp^j^  j^j.^gj.  overthrew  the  monarchy, 
this  debate  is  still  more  remarkable  from  the  en- 
tire ignorance  of  the  disposition  and  social  neces- 
sities of  the  country  to  which  it  referred  which 
was  evinced  by  the  orators  on  both  sides.  M. 
de  Lamartine,  with  the  warm  and  sanguine 
ideas  of  a  poet,  had  no  doubt  that  the  opinion 
of  the  electors,  if  their  ranks  were  enlarged  and 
placemen  excluded,  would  bring  forward  to  the 
Chamber  men  of  superior  capacity  and  power; 
forgetting  i\\^t  jealousy  of  independence  of  char  ac- 
Ur,  or  oricjinalitij  of  thourjht,  is  the  great  charac- 
teristic of  all  large  bodies  of  men,  and  never 
fails,  after  a  short  struggle,  to  banish  self-acting 
genius  and  intrepid  ability  from  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  a  jealousy  to  which  he  himself,  after  the 
revolution  of  1848,  so  soon  became  a  victim. 
And  M.  Guizot  was  clear  that  the  great  ques- 
tions which  divided  society  were  now  settled, 
that  all  interests  were  identical  now  that  feudal- 
ity was  abolished,  and  that  the  200-franc  votes 
shielded  the  100,  the  50,  and  every  other  class 
of  .'jociety ;  forgetting  that  the  terrible  question 
of  cajntal  versus  labor  still  remained  to  distract 
the  world ;  that  the  landed  aristocracy  had  been 


•  The  divisions  on  these  two  proposals  were  as  follows: 
That  for  the  exclusion  of  placemen  was  rejected  by  the 
narrow  majority  of  198  to  190;  that  for  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage  by  234  to  193.— ^Jin.  Hist,  iiv.  73. 


abolished  only  to  give  place  to  the  moneyed,  a 
still  more  powerful  and  dangerous  body;  and 
that  if  the  working  classes  were  no  longer  open- 
ly bcspoiled  by  the  armed 'retainers  of  a  feudal 
lord,  they  were  often  still  more  effectually  stripped 
of  the  fruits  of  their  toil  by  the  unseen  and  un- 
observed operation  of  monetary  laws,  which  en- 
hance the  value  of  money  and  lessen  the  rewards 
of  labor. 

Faithful  to  his  system  of  consulting  the  mate- 
rial interests  of  the  country,  while  he  _„ 
resisted  any  extension  of  its  political  Extension 
]jower,  M.  Guizot  brought  forward  in  of  the  rail- 
this  session  a  magnificent  project  for  }^"ysystera 
a  general  system  of  railways,  which 
was  to  cover  France,  and  would,  it  was  hoped, 
secure  for  its  inhabitants  the  advantages  which 
the  more  advanced  system  carried  out  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel  had  already  given  to 
those  of  Great  Britain.  The  plan  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Chamber  was,  that  Government 
should  be  at  the  whole  expense  of  purchasing 
and  leveling  the  ground,  constructing  the  via- 
ducts, bridges,  and  sleepers ;  M'hile  the  compa- 
nies should  buy  and  lay  the  rails,  and  bear 
the  whole  chai-ges  of  working  the  lines  and 
keeping  them  in  repair.  It  was  proposed  to 
make  the  railway  system  very  complete  in 
France ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  scheme 
has  not  yet  been  fully  carried  into  execution. 
It  was  proposed  to  establish  lines — 1st.  From 
Paris  to  the  Belgian  frontier ;  2d.  From  Paris 
to  the  shores  of  the  Channel,  on  the  road  to 
London ;  3d.  From  Paris  to  the  German  front- 
ier, by  Nancy  and  Strasbourg ;  4th.  From  Paris 
to  Marseilles,  by  Lyons;  5th.  From  Paris  to 
Bayonne,  by  Orleans,  Tours,  and  Bordeaux; 
Gth.  To  Nantes,  by  Tours;  7th.  From  Paris  to 
Bourges;  8th.  From  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Rhine,  by  Lyons,  Dijon,  and  Miilhausen ;  9th. 
From  Bordeaux  to  Marseilles,  by  Tovdouse.  It 
is  remarkable,  and  highly  characteristic  of  the 
social  state  of  France,  and  its  industrial  infe- 
riority to  England,  how  large  a  proportion  of 
these  lines  terminate  in  Paris,  and  how  few  led 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Such 
as  it  was,  however,  the  project  was  grandly  con- 
ceived ;  and  being  under  the  entire  direction  and 
control  of  Government,  it  was  free  from  the  ruin- 
ous competition  of  rival  lines,  which  has  proved 
fatal  to  so  many  undertakings  of  a  similar  kind 
in  Great  Britain.  The  charges  it  entailed  upon 
the  Government,  however,  were  extremely  heavy, 
and  largely  contributed  to  swell  the  floating 
debt  which  had  now  come  to  hang  as 
so  heavy  a  load  on  the  French  finan-  _;^5^rir27!3o' 
ces.  The  deficit  of  this  year  amoxmt-  is42- Ann! 
cd  to  03.289,000  francs  (£2,520.000),  Hist.'x.^v. 
of  which  no  less  than  29,500.000  |;22, 12.3; 
(£1,180,000)  was  for  railway  ad-  i-,''^o|"o4'i. 
vances.* 


*  During  the  discusriion  of  these  railway  hills,  a  tragic 
event  occurred  on  the  line  from  Paris  to  Versailles,  which 
exceeded  in  horror  any  which  has  since  occurred  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  On  the  8th  of  May  a  train,  which 
was  taking  a  crowded  company  from  Paris  to  a  fete  at 
Versailles,  ran  off  tlic  line,  and  the  carriages,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sudden  shock,  ran  one  above  another,  and 
were  almost  instantaneously  piled /oMr  deep  in  a  narrow 
cleft  in  the  line.  Unfortunately  tlie  fire  in  the  front  car- 
riage spread  to  the  next  carriage,  and  being  fanned  by  a 
strong  bree.i;e  from  the  rear,  soon  communicated  to  those 
above,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  superincumbent 
mass  was  in  a  blaze.     The  doors  being  locked,  escape  to 
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This  was  the  last  act  of  the  session,  which 
closed  on  the  11th  June,  and  two 
Close  (if  tlic  ^^y^  ''^^'■'-'''  '''PPeared  an  ordonnance 
session,  and  dissolving  the  Chamber,  and  directing 
new  dec-  the  electoral  colleges  to  meet  on  the 
*'°"^  12tli  July.     The  elections  were  con- 

ducted with  sufficient  keenness  to 
give  serious  alarm  to  the  Ministry ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  Conservative  majority  was  decided, 
though  not  so  much  so  as  to  remove  the  danger 
of  being  thrown  into  a  minority,  in  the  event  of 
any  considerable  defection  of  their  adherents  in 
the  Centre.  The  increased  growth  of  Republic- 
anism in  the  great  towns  was  very  apparent. 
Paris  returned  two  decided  leaders  of  that  par- 
ty, M.  Carnot  and  M.  Marie.  Dupont  de  I'Eure 
was  elected  by  three  colleges  ;  Ledru-RoUin  was 
returned  without  opposition  for  La  Sarthe,  M. 
Garnier  Pages  (the  son)  for  the  Eure.  On  the 
whole,  although  the  Ministers  had  still  a  consid- 
erable Conservative  majority,  it  was  not  so  com- 
pact or  well-disciplined  as  that  of  the  Chamber 
which  had  preceded  it ;  and  this,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  was  equivalent  to  a  de- 
feat. A  schism  appeared  for  the  first  time  on 
this  occasion  in  the  Legitimist  ranks,  similar  to 
that  which  ere  long  divided  the  Conservatives 
of  Great  Britain.  Some  adhered  to  the  old 
and  established  idea  that  any  extension  of  the 
suffrage  was  to  be  avoided  as  dangerous  to  the 
throne  ;  others,  better  informed  as  to  the  social 
state  and  real  wishes  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
rural  population  of  France,  saw  in  their  steadi- 
ness and  desire  of  repose  the  only  guarantee 
against  the  turbulence  and  ambition  of  the  in- 
1  T.„  „  n  habitants  of  towns,  and  did  not  hes- 
ii. '251, 252;  itate  to  mvoke  universal  suiirage  as 
Ann.  Hist,  the  last  and  only  secure  sheet-anchor 
XXV.  257.      ofthe  State.' 

This  state  of  things  was  big  with  prospect  of 
gj  change,  and  perhaps  disaster,  in  fu- 
Death  of  ^"I'G  times;  but  a  sudden  and  most 
the  Duke  afflicting  event  occurred  at  this  pe- 
ofOrleans.  j-iod,  which  shook  the  very  founda- 
"  ^  ■  tions  of  the  throne,  and  induced  it 
sooner  than  might  otherwise  have  occurred. 
On  the  13th  July  the  Duke  of  Orleans  set  out 
at  noon  to  go  to  Neuilly,  in  order  to  bid  adieu 
to  the  King  before  his  departure  to  St.  Omer  to 
review  the  troops  there  assembled.  He  was 
alone  in  an  open  carriage,  called  "a  la  Dau- 
mont,"  drawn  by  two  horses,  the  vehicle  in  which 
he  usually  drove  round  Paris.  When  jjassing 
the  gate  of  Maillot,  the  horse  which  the  postillion 
rode  took  fright  and  ran  off,  and  by  a  singular 
coincidence  turned  into  the  CJicviin  de  la  liecolie, 
so  styled  from  having  been  formed,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  Revolution,  for  the  royal 
family  to  go  quietly  to  St.  Cloud.  The  Prince, 
on  seeing  that  the  postillion  had  lost  command 
of  the  horses,  called  out,  "You  can  no  longer 
stop  them?"  "No,  your  Royal  highness,"  he 
replied,  "but  I  can  still  direct  them."  Seeing 
that  they  still  went  on  at  the  full  gallop,  the 
Prince  stood  up  in  the  carriage  and  called  out 

the  greater  part  of  the  passengers  was  impossible,  and  no 
less  tlian  fifty  human  beings,  a  great  proportion  of  them 
women  and  children,  perislied  in  the  flames.  A  more 
frightful  catastrophe  is  not  recorded  in  history. — Ann. 
IJist.,  XXV.  24";  Chron.  A  young  mother  had  a  cord 
passed  to  her  by  which  she  might  have  escaped,  but  she 
would  not  leave  her  child  who  was  with  her,  and  perished 
with  it  in  the  flames! — Ibid. 


again,  "Can  you  not  stop  them?"  "No,  my 
lord, "  was  the  reply.  Upon  this  the  Duke,  who 
was  very  active,  opened  the  carriage-door,  and, 
standing  on  the  step,  leaped  out.  He  lighted 
with  both  his  feet  on  the  ground,  but  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  motion  caused  him  to  fall  with  great 
violence  on  his  side,  and  occasioned  such  a 
shock  to  the  brain  that  he  was  taken  up  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,  and  a  few  hours  after  breathed 
his  last  in  a  small  house  adjoining  the  road-side, 
into  which  he  had  been  carried.  The  King, 
Queen,  and  all  the  royal  family,  except  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  was  at  the  Eaux  des 
Piombieres,  formed  a  mournful  assembly  around 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  as  he  breathed  his  last  in 
the  humble  dwelling  which  had  become  the  last 
resting-place  on  earth  of  one  torn  from  such 
brilliant  destinies. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  an 
event  of  such  importance  that  it  was  g2_ 

equivalent  to  a  revolution.  Not  only  Vast  import- 
was  the  direct  heir  to  the  throne  cut  an^e  of  this 
off,  and  the  succession  opened  to  his  '^^'^"'^• 
son,  the  Count  of  Paris,  a  child  yet  in  his  nurse's 
arms,  but  the  Prince,  who  was  thus  premature- 
ly cut  off,  M'as  one  who  enjoyed  deserved  pop- 
ularity, and  was  eminently  qualified  to  have 
steered  the  vessel  of  the  State  through  the  shoals 
and  quicksands  upon  which  it  was  drifting. 
Grave  in  manners,  reserved  in  character,  his  se- 
cret o})inions  were  known  only  to  his  most  inti- 
mate friends,  and  were  judged  of  by  the  world 
in  general  only  from  the  political  complexion  of 
his  friendships,  which  were  chiefly  among  men 
of  science  and  art,  or  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
from  a  few  answers  to  addresses  he  had  delivered 
in  public,  which  were  decidedly  of  that  charac- 
ter. It  was  known,  ho^veve^,  to  those  who  en- 
joyed his  confidence,  that  he  was  much  alarmed 
at  the  dangers  which  were  acctimulating,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  decided  resistance  to  progress 
made  by  his  fathes",  and  his  recent  declaration 
against  Reform  had  in  some  degree  shaken  the 
confidence  of  the  Liberals  in  his  measures.  It 
added  to  the  general  regret  at  this  catastrophe, 
that  the  postillion  pulled  up  the  horses  a  few 
seconds  after  the  Prince  had  leaped  out,  so  that 
if  he  had  only  sat  still  he  would  have  sustained 
no  injury;*  and  that,  in  a  remarkable  passage 
in  his  testament,  he  had  expressed  his  earnest 
wish  that  the  Count  of  Paris,  if  he  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  should  be  himself  a  "  man  of  his  time 
and  of  the  nation ;  that  he  should  be  a  Cath- 
olic, and  zealous  exclusive  defender  of  France  and 
the  Revolution.'"  The  ultra-Royalists  and  Rom- 
ish party  beheld  in  his  death  the  just  punish- 
ment of  Heaven  for  the  sins  of  the  father  in 

usurping  the  throne,  and  observed  on  ,  .       „•  * 
,        .     ^ ,  .      .  ,  '  ,         ,      ,  ,  '  Ann.  Hist, 

the  singular  coincidence  that  the  blow  xxv.  '.59 ; 
wasdealtoutto  the  heir-apparent  "swr  Kegnault, 
le  Chemin  de  la  Revoke."^  '"•  '^"•^'  '^^• 

The  will  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  named  the 
Duke  of  Nemours  as  the  Regent,  in        gg 
the  event  of  his  death  during  the  pu-  Division  of 
pilarity  of  his  son.     This,  however,  parties  on 
required  the  sanction  of  the  Legisla-  tl'e  regency 
ture,  and  the  democratic  party  deemed  '^""^ '°°' 

*  A  short  time  before  this  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
horses  ran  away  with  him  in  his  chariot,  as  he  was  driv- 
ing to  Ascot.  The  old  veteran  calmly  let  down  the  win- 
dows and  sat  still,  desiring  his  servant  to  do  the  same, 
observing:  "The  first  hill  will  bring  them  up,"  wbicli 
accordingly  was  the  case. 
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the  opportiiuiry  favorable  for  asscrtine;  in  the 
loudest  terms  the  great  principle  of  the  national 
sovereignty.  The  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  brought  forward  a  law,  the  principle  of 
which  was,  tiiat  the  regency,  in  default  of  a 
male  heir  of  the  full  age,  belonged  of  right  to 
the  ne.\t  heir  to  the  throne  after  the  minor  heir, 
who  in  this  instance  was  the  Duke  de  Nemours. 
Ledru-Rollin,  who  led  the  Opposition,  protested 
agaiirst  such  a  doctrine,  which,  he  maintained, 
JMoniteur,  '^^as  subversive  of  the  whole  rights 
Aug.  19,  '  of  the  people,  who  were  entitled, 
1842;  Ann.  through  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
^o'^irr  '^^^  without  the  concurrence  of  any 
Kegnault.  other  power,  to  nominate  a  regent  on 
ii.  267, 269.  such  an  event.' 

Guizot  and  Thiers  concurred  in  supporting 

84.         the  proposal  of  Government.      "If," 

Argument    said  the  former,  "you  assert  that  there 

°^'i'"'u?"^  are  in  the  nation  two  powers,  one  con- 
aud  Thiers       ...  ,  ^-^        .. 

for  the  bill,  stitutional,  another  constituent ;  one, 
Aug.  IS,  so  to  speak,  for  working-day.?,  the 
1842.  other   for    holidays,   I   answer,    that 

what  yon  assert  is  a  mei'e  dream.  I  have  seen 
in  the  course  of  my  life  only  three  really  constit- 
uent powers  in  action:  one  in  the  year  1800, 
by  Napoleon;  one  in  181-t,  when  it  was  exer- 
cised by  Louis  XVIII.  ;  one  in  1 830,  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  All  the  rest,  the  appeals 
to  the  people,  their  ratifications,  are  a  mere  fic- 
tion and  shadow."  "The  law  itself,"  said  M. 
Thiers,  "is  open  to  no  exception.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  law  which  I  would  have  made  ;  and 
most  certainly  I  was  not  consulted  on  it.  Even 
were  the  law  different  from  what  it  is,  I  would 
vote  for  it  the  same.  Had  the  law  contained 
something  which  I  deemed  objectionable,  and 
only  applicable  to  present  circumstances,  as  sub- 
stituting the  regency  of  women  for  that  of  men, 
I  should  have  voted  for  it  with  the  same  sincer- 
ity; for,  in  the  present  circumstances,  I  will  not 
say  of  peril,  but  of  anxiety  for  the  monarchy,  the 
first  duty  of  every  good  subject  is,  not  to  propose 
ajnendments,  but  to  give  in  his  adherence." 
"The  dynasty  of  1830,"  continued  M,  Gui- 
zot, "  has  received  a  rude  shock ;  but 
ConUnued  "^"^  °^  '^^  ^^^y  misfortunes  has  arisen 
evidence  of  its  strength,  the  most  de- 
cisive guarantee  for  its  stability,  the  most  touch- 
ing conservation  of  its  future  !  The  more  grave 
the  trial  which  it  has  imdergone,  the  more  viv- 
idly has  the  necessity  of  its  presence  and  the 
grandeur"  of  its  mission  become  manifest  to  all 
the  world.  It  has  received  every  where  in  the 
country  the  baptism  of  tears;  and  the  noble 
Prince  who  has  been  torn  from  us  has  demon- 
strated, in  the  moment  of  his  departure,  how 
deep  were  the  foundations  of  whicli  he  seemed 
destined  to  be  the  firmest  support.  There  is  a 
joy  in  that  worthy  of  his  great  soul,  and  of  the 
love  which  he  bore  to  his  country.  We  feel  that 
we  have  no  need  to  carry  to  the  support  of  the 
dynasty  which  we  serve  any  borrowed  strength, 
any  fictitious  lustre.  It  has  struck  its  roots  into 
the  earth;  there  we  shall  find  the  foundations 
of  its  power.  We  ask  your  concurrence  only  to 
a  law  which  wisdom  sanctions,  which  patriotism 
approves,  and  we  desire  that  it  should  be  con- 
sidered with  all  the  calmness  which  befits  so 
solemn  an  occasion. 

"When  an  unforeseen  event  occurs  in  the  his- 
)ory  of  a  great  people,  in  what  way  does  com. 
Vol.  IV.— L 


mon  sense  say  that  it  should  be  decided  ?  Evi- 
dently by  the  most  instructed  powers, 
and  those  best  acquainted  with  the  Qontin,,„j 
wants  and  exigencies  of  society.  The 
first  conditions  of  good  government  are,  experi- 
ence and  the  authority  which  proved  experience 
confers.  When  you  have  at  hand  such  power 
already  located  in  its  proper  place,  charged  with 
its  appropriate  functions,  master  of  its  peculiar 
duties,  it  is  mere  folly  to  put  it  aside  on  any 
special  occasion,  and  invoke  a  new  power  as  ex- 
traordinary as  it  is  inexperienced.  If  from  the 
flowers  to  be  intrusted  with  the  decisibn  you 
pass  to  the  subject-matter  of  it,  there  is  still  less 
room  for  difierence  of  opinion.  The  first  thing 
to  be  considered  in  any  extraordinary  contingen- 
cy is  to  put  every  thing  as  much  as  possible  into 
the  established  channel  of  society ;  to  bring  it  as 
soon  as  possible  into  harmony  with  what  was 
yesterday,  what  will  be  to-morrow.  The  spirit 
of  natui'al  sequence,  the  prudent  management 
of  transitions,  the  maintenance  of  the  bond 
which  should  unite  all  the  acts,  all  the  days  of 
the  life  of  society,  is  an  imperious  duty. 

"The  peculiar  merit,  the  invaluable  force,  of 
a  constitutional  Government,  consists 
in  the  due  distribution  of  the  powers  coj,gi,,'jgj 
of  the  State.  It  is  the  important  mis- 
sion and  peculiar  duty  of  royalty  to  carry  fixity 
and  strength  into  the  Government ;  it  is  the  rej)- 
resentative  of  fixity  and  perpetual  power,  as 
well  as  the  executive  authority.  Whoever  con- 
siders our  institutions  and  social  state  with  at- 
tention, must  perceive  that  royalty  has  by  no 
means  too  great  strength  to  accomplish  this  dou- 
ble object.  When  the  king  is  in  minority,  roy- 
alty necessarily  becomes  weakened,  both  as  the 
perpetual  and  executive  power;  it  is,  both  in 
reality  and  opinion,  less  considerable  than  was 
foreseen  or  designed  by  the  authors  of  the  con- 
stitutional system.  At  such  a  moment,  shall 
we  proceed  to  weaken  it  still  more — to  strength- 
en the  movable  principle  at  the  expense  of  the 
fixed  ?  Yet  this  is  what  is  really  demanded  of 
you  when  an  elective  regency  is  proposed.  We, 
in  ruling  tlie  regency  on  hereditary  right,  pre- 
seiTC  all  the  powers  in  their  appropriate  place, 
and  give  each  the  function,  duty,  and  place 
which  the  Charter  has  assigned  to  it;  we  main- 
tain the  balance  of  powers,  such  as  the  complete 
constitutional  regime  has  established.  You,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  establishing  an  elective  regen- 
cj',  would  dislocate  these  powers,  and  overturn 
their  constitutional  balance;  you  would  intro- 
duce into  oneofthepowers  an  addition-  . 
al  strength,  and  do  that  at  the  verj'  mo-  /„„  21  ' 
ment  when  it  did  not  require  it,  from  1842;  Ann. 
the  natural  weakness  under  which  the  l\f\^^'^- 
hereditary  powers  are  laboring."'          "    '  "'  ' 

M.  Lamartine,  contrary  to  general  expecta- 
tion, took  a  j)romineiit  part  in  the  ss. 
debate  on  the  other  side,  and  strong-  Argument 
ly  contended  for  the  regency  being  "jn'^fj'for™]"" 
conferred,  by  a  vote  of  the  Chamber,  regency  of 
on  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.     "I  am  the  Duchess 
not,  you  know  well,  the  partisan  of  of  Orleans. 
revolutions.      /  detest  them,  and  will  combat, 
with  all  the  energy  of  which  I  am  capable,  those 
who  foment  them.     I  mean  violent  revolutions 
— revolutions  by  main  force.     But  where  revo- 
lutions which  I  may  call  regular  take  place — 
that  is  to  say,  the  results  of  a  gradual,  pacific, 
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progressive  chanpje  of  power — it  is  necessary  only 
to  open  your  hands  and  receive  them.  He  is  a 
timid  man  who  hesitates  in  this  way  to  receive 
the  apprenticeshi})  q/'  power  which  is  thus,  in  a 
manner,  forced  upon  him.  I  have  combated 
with  the  Conservatives  when  I  thought  the  mo- 
narchical principle  was  in  danger;  but  when, 
by  the  consequences  of  a  fatal  event,  the  parlia- 
mentary power  is  called  to  the  inheritance — the 
exercise  of  one  of  the  duties  of  which  the  Legis- 
lature can  not  devolve  to  another  without  dis- 
possessing itself — it  is  shameful  to  abdicate  the 
power  which  fortune  has  placed  within  your 
reach.  To  take  refuge  timidly,  in  such  circum- 
stances, in  a  dynastic  succession,  is  to  proclaim 
openly  to  the  world  that  France  is  incapable  of 
governing  itself.  1  would  not  make  the  nation 
subordinate  to  the  dynasty,  but  the  dynasty  to 
the  nation.  I  would  not  make  the  first  dynas- 
tic ;  I  would  make  the  last  national. 

"The  proposed  law  is  neither  conservative  nor 
dynastic.  You  call  it  conservative — 
Continued  ^^  ^^  ^'n  y<it]\  revolutions ;  you  call  it 
djTiastic — it  is  charged  with  usurpa- 
tions. It  chases  a  mother,  the  natural  guardian 
of  her  son,  from  his  cradle,  to  place  in  his  stead 
the  competitor  for  the  throne !  Such  a  violation 
of  natural  justice  and  common  sense  on  the  sub- 
ject receives  no  countenance  either  from  the  his- 
tory or  institutions  of  France.  The  Salic  law, 
which  excludes  women,  has  so  little  influenced 
this  matter,  that,  out  of  thirty-t\vo  regencies 
which  we  have  had,  no  less  than  twenty-six  have 
been  those  of  women ;  the  Salic  law  has  never 
been  able  to  prevail  against  the  law  of  God  and 
of  nature,  which  says  that  a  mother  can  have  no 
other  interest  but  that  of  her  son,  and  that  slie, 
and  not  his  heir,  is  his  natural  guardian.  If  we 
would  find  an  instance  in  which  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  mother  has  been  excluded,  we  must 
go  back  to  barbarous  times,  when  no  law  or 
principle  was  acknowledged  but  that  of  force. 
Doubtless  a  female  regent  can  not  command  an 
army;  but  has  it  not  always  been  found  that,  in 
case  of  peril  to  a  monarchy,  a  woman  and  a 
child  form  the  standard  round  which  the  soldiers 
and  the  people  most  enthusiastically  combat? 
Need  I  refer  to  the  Strelitzcs  vanquished  by  the 
courage  of  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  or  the  war-cry 
of  the  Hungarians — 'Let  us  die  for  our  King, 
Maria-Theresa !' 

"  Without  doubt,  divisions  and  jealousies,  dur- 
ing a  minority,  will  get  up  in  the  pal- 

„  ^."•j  J  ace,  especially  when  the  discord  iuci- 
Concluded.    ,     '       ^  •.   .•        i 

dent  to  a  constitutional  government  is 

fomented  by  the  press  and  parties  in  the  Legis- 
lature. But  in  sej)arating  the  regency  from  the 
guardianship  of  the  infant  king,  is  it  not  evi- 
dent that  the  door  is  opened  much  wider  for  the 
admission  of  such  distractions?  Is  not  this 
to  render  inevitable  perpetual  war  between  two 
powers,  each  contending  for  the  government  of 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  young  prince?  If  the 
regent  carries  the  day,  the  heart  of  the  young 
king  is  rendered  unnatural ;  if  the  mother,  the 
acts  of  the  regent  are  discredited,  and  the  future 
reign  becomes  nothing  but  a  continued  revenge 
for  the  regency.  Two  rival  equal  influences, 
disputing  the  command  of  a  crowned  infant,  can 
end  in  nothing  but  a  suspicious  or  submissive 
prince,  an  idiot  or  a  tyrant,  a  Philippe  II.  or  a 
Ixjilis  XV.      By  your  bill  you  will   condemn 


France   to   receive   as   kings   those  whom  you 
would  desjjise  as  sons.     It  is  possible  that  the 
regent  may  be  a  woman  of  a  different  religion 
from  the  majority  of  Frenchmen,  but  that  could 
be  no  objection.     On  the  contrary,  the  principle 
of  religious  toleration,  embodied  in  the  person 
of  the  chief  ruler  of  the  State,  would  be  a  guar- 
antee the  more  for  its  firm  and  lasting  estab- 
lishment.    The  regency  of  a  woman  iMoniteur, 
is  the  government  of  the  country,  and  Aug.  21, 
Parliament  its  representative.      It  is  ^8-t2;  Ann. 
the  dictatorship  of  the  nation,  instead  204  iec^-^ 
of  the  dictatorship  of  a  family  or  a  Kcfjnaul't, 
man.'"  ii.  2G9,  271. 

This  debate,  and  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the 
leaders  on  both  sides,  is  singularly 
characteristic  of  their  respective  dis-  rcguU  of 
positions,  and  prophetic  of  the  part  tlie  debate, 
they  were  severally  to  take  in  the  ^.nd  reflec- 
great  struggle  between  the  sovereign-  '°°^  "^  ' ' 
ty  of  the  nation  and  that  of  the  dynasty  which 
was  evidently  approaching.  The  vote  at  the 
moment  gave  a  decisive  majority  in  both  Cham- 
bers to  the  Conservatives.  The  division  in  the 
Deputies  was  310  to  O-l  in  favor  of  Guizot's  bill, ' 
conferring  the  regency  on  the  Duke  de  Nemours ; 
in  the  Peers  it  passed  without  a  division.  But 
notwithstanding  this  triumphant  majority,  the 
division  was  ominous  of  the  future,  and  big  with 
the  foreshadows  of  ultimate  disaster.  Lamar- 
tine  had  now  openly  joined  the  Liberal  party ; 
he  had  addressed  the  Chamber  in  accents  which 
powerfully  thrilled  the  national  heart.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  he  was  destined  to  be  for  a  brief 
space  the  leader  of  the  Revolution.  On  the 
other  hand,  Guizot,  with  unswerving  firmness, 
had  taken  his  post  on  the  other  side,  and  ad- 
vocated the  descent  of  the  regency  to  the  next 
heir,  because  the  Crown,  during  a  minority,  was 
naturally  weakened,  and  it  required  support. 
Differing  from  either,  Thiers  had  entirely  failed 
in  his  design  of  conciliating  the  Government  by 
supporting  it  on  a  momentous  crisis  ;  the  major- 
ity was  too  large  to  oblige  them  to  court  his  ad- 
hesion ;  and  he  retired  from  the  debate  discred- 
ited with  the  one  party,  rejected  by  the  other. 
His  last  words,  on  descending  from  the  tribune, 
were  very  remarkable  :  "  For  my  own  part,  I  see 
nothing  but  the  counter-revolution  in  rear  of 
the  Government ;  in  its  front  an  abyss;  between 
them  I  rest  on  the  narrow  space  which  the  Char- 
ter has  covered.  I  conjure  my  friends  to  bring 
upon  that  narrow  strip  a  band  which  know  how 
to  construct,  and  not  to  destroy.  These  words 
are  the  result  of  my  sincere  convic-  .  . 
tion;  it  has  cost  me  much  to  pro-  A,ig°2r"'^' 
nounce  them ;  they  will  cost  me  1S42 ;  Ann. 
more  when  I  descend  from  this  trib-  ^^'**'-  ^^'^'- 
une."=  290,291. 

The  character  of  M.  Guizot  as  a  philosopher 
and  historian  has  already  been  drawn  ;  gn 
but  he  was  much  too  remarkable  as  a  m.  Guizot 
statesman  and  an  orator  not  to  deserve  asastates- 
a  permanent  place  in  any  historic  gal-  '"'^°- 
Icry  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  policy, 
founded  on  experience  and  matured  by  reflec- 
tion, was  fixed  and  immovable,  and, wholly  in- 
dependent of  the  mutations  of  passing  events. 
Untainted  by  vanity,  uninfluenced  by  personal 
ambition,  it  was  based  entirely  on  public  prin- 
ciple ;  and  in  the  maintenance  of  that  he  was 
guided  by  the  courage  of  an  intrepid,  the  wis- 
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dom  of  a  learned,  and  the  disinterestedness  of  a 
patriotic  mind.  It  was  his  firm  belief  that  the 
utmost  limits  of  safe  concession  had  been  reach- 
ed in  the  constrnction  of  the  monarchy  of  July ; 
that  to  yield  any  thing  farther  would  be  to  pre- 
cipitate the  Government  and  the  nation  into  the 
alnss.  He  was  not  blind  to  the  dangers  with 
which  such  a  policy  was  attended,  but  he  deemed 
it  indispensable  to  face  them,  to  avoid  the  still 
p;reater  peril  arising  from  the  entire  disruption 
of  society,  and  was  willing  to  stand  forward  as 
the  champion  of  order,  though  it  might  end  in 
his  becoming  its  martyr.  The  only  way  in 
which  he  thought  it  possible  to  eftect  this  object 
was  to  group  around  the  throne  a  firm,  compact 
majority  in  the  Chambers,  which  might  confer 
upon  it  authority,  and  protect  it  from  all  the  as- 
satdts  of  the  revolutionists;  and  it  was  from  the 
dread  of  weakening  or  destroying  this  majority 
(hat  it  appeared  to  him  indispensable  to  re- 
sist at  all  hazards  every  advance  toward  par- 
liamentary reform.  In  the  Opposition  of  all 
shades  he  beheld,  and  as  the  event  proved  with 
justice,  not  a  body  of  patriots,  desirous  of  cor- 
recting abuses  in  the  State,  but  a  band  of  con- 
spirators watching  for  an  opportunity  to  overturn 
the  monarchy  and  seat  themselves  on  its  ruins ; 
not  the  English  Opposition  of  the  nineteenth 
centuiy,  but  the  Jacobite  chiefs  of  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth.  He  was  destitute,  as  all  real- 
ly great  men  are,  of  personal  vanity  or  selfish 
desires.     He  was  ambitious,  but  it  was  for  his 

country  and  the  cause  of  order,  not 
■Cassagnac,    j^j^^^^,,-.       j^^ 


Hist,  de  111     uiuistii ;    ne   desired  justice,  .but  it 
ciiiiteduitoi  was  that  which  was  reflected  from 
Louis  I'lii-     the  institutions  he  had  conferred  on 
lis!'''  '■         France,  not  that  which  shone  from 
his  own  exploits.' 
As  an  orator  he  is  entitled  to  a  very  high 
03_  place,  perhaps  the  highest  as  a  real 

Hischaracter  statesman  in  the  whole  parliamenta- 
as  an  orator,  ^y  history  of  France.  Without  the 
brilliant  genius  or  power  over  his  audience  which 
was  enjoyed  by  Mirabeau,  he  was  incomparably 
more  of  a  statesman ;  and  in  his  speeches  the 
political  student  will  find  far  more  that  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  actual  state  of  human  afiPairs. 
Indeed,  no  such  decisive  proof  is  to  be  found 
of  the  great  advance  that  France  had  made  in 
real  freedom  under  the  Restoration  and  Citizen 
King,  as  in  the  immense  difference  between  the 
speeches  even  of  the  first-rate  men  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution,  and  those  of  the 
Ministers  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Louis  Philippe 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  constitutional 
government.  The  first  are  brilliant  Arabian 
tales,  about  as  applicable  to  human  affairs  as 
Aladdin's  Lamp ;  the  last  present  the  result  of 
experience  and  reflection,  which  will  furnish 
subject  of  interest  and  instruction  to  every  fu- 
ture age.  We  admire  the  first  as  a  brilliant 
dream,  where  the  eye  is  fascinated  as  by  a  phan- 
tasmagoria of  gorgeous  colors;  we  turn  to  the 
last  for  lessons  of  wisdom  in  real  life,  where 
every  thing  has  a  bearing  upon  the  future  con- 
cerns of  man.  Albeit  bred  at  Geneva,  and  first 
brought  into  notice  by  his  activity  in  the  profess- 
or's chair,  Guizot  had  none  of  the  blemishes  as 
a  parliamentary  orator  which  such  a  training  is 
generally  found  to  produce.     He  was  neither 


cle  of  admiring  auditors.     His  early  introduc- 
tion into  public  life,  and  disciiiline  in  the  rude 
conflicts  of  the  tribune,  had  taught  him  the  first 
and  most  important  lesson  for  a  dcliater — the 
necessity  of  condensing  his  thoughts,  of  abbrevi- 
ating his  expressions,  and  addressing  himself 
not  to  a  standard  of  ideal  perfection,  but  to  that 
very  inferior  standard  which  was  the  measure 
of  the  intellects  of  those  around  him.     Never- 
theless, he  was  never  commonjilace  or  superfi- 
cial ;  he  never  forgot  principle  ;  he  had  the  rare 
faculty  of  addressing  himself  to  everyday  con- 
cerns and  passing  interests,  without  deviating 
from   the  lessons   of  wisdom   matured  in    the 
closet.     Hence,  though  a  philosopher  and  a  his- 
torian, he  did  not  cease  to  be  an  orator ;  and  he 
kept  alike  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and  was 
listened  to  with  as  much  interest  from  the  trib- 
une as  ever  he  had  been  from  his  didactic  chair. 
Never  was  contrast  more  comjilete  than  was 
exhibited  by  the  great  rival  of  the  Con-         g^ 
servative minister,  M.Thiers.    Heed-  M.  Thiers 
less  of  principle,  he  was  devoted  to  "^ » states- 
ambition  ;  careless  of  consistency,  he  "'^"" 
was  set  only  on  self-elevalion.     There  is  no  side 
in  politics  which  he  has  not  embraced  at  some 
time  in  his  long  career ;  but  in  these  varied  es- 
pousals of  different  interests  there  was  not  only 
no  inconsistency,  but  there  was  the  most  thorough 
uniformity  in  the  motives  of  action.     There  was 
no  side  for  which  he  ever  contended,  there  was 
no  motion  to  which  he  ever  gave  his  support,  in 
which  he  had  not  clearly  before   his  eyes  the 
Polar  star  of  interest.     Yet  such  was  the  versa- 
tility of  his  talents,  and  his  power  of  admirably 
supporting  every  newly  embraced  shade  of  opin- 
ion, that  M.  Thiers  never  failed,  amidst  all  his 
inconsistencies,  to  attract  very  great  attention, 
and  form  a  large  party  both  in  the  Chamber  and 
among  the  public.     His  early  training  as  a  jour- 
nalist had  given  him   the  power  of  suddenly 
turning  his  talents  to  any  subject,  and  discours- 
ing plausibly  on  any  theme,  or  on  any  side.     At 
the  tribune  he  was  rarely  eloquent,  and  never 
carried  away  by  that  flood  of  oratory  which 
flows  from  strong  internal  conviction.  *  But  he 
was  alwaj's  pleasing.     He  seldom  rose  above  his 
audience,  and  never  sunk  beneath  them ;   his 
ideas  were  always  those  of  a  part  at  least  of  his 
hearers;  and  he  enjoyed  the  success  which  sel- 
dom fails  to  attend  those  who  put  our  own  ideas 
into  better  language  than  we  can  ourselves. 

M.  Thiers  was  the  true  orator  of  the  middle 
classes ;  and  it  was  to  the  ability  with  05 
which  he  followed  out  that  career  that  M.  Tliiers  as 
his  popularity  and  influence  were  *  speaker, 
chiefly  owing.  He  never  attempted  to  lead, 
and  rarely  ojiposed  them  :  he  put  himself  in  the 
rear  of  opinion,  not  in  its  front.  A  man  of  ex- 
pedients— light,  airy,  plausible — he  seldom  a{)- 
pealed  to  princi])le,  and  never  to  the  great  foun- 
dation of  morality  or  religion.  But  he  never 
failed  to  put  in  the  very  best  language,  and  often 
to  adorn  with  novel  and  felicitous  expressions, 
those  common  ideas  which  had  been  previously 
embraced  by  a  large  portion  of  the  nation,  and 
therefore  met  with  a  ready  reception  from  his 
lips.  Hence  he  preserved,  even  in  his  crosses 
and  failures,  a  very  great  empire  over  public 
opinion  ;  while  M.  Guizot,  who  was  always  firm, 


tedious  nor  pedantic ;  he  did  not  prelect  as  from  |  consistent,  and  conservative,  was  never  popular 
the  professorial  chair,  nor  descant  as  to  a  cir-  J  even  in  the  highest  period  of  his  power. 
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Notwithstanding  his  suppleness,  ambition,  and 
96.  popularity,  M.  Thiers  was,  on  the 
His  fate  as  whole,  unfortunate  as  a  Minister ;  he 
a  Minister,  ycver  was  able  to  retain  power  for 
more  than  a  few  months  at  a  time.  He  was  set 
above  all  things  upon  becoming  and  remain- 
ing Prime  Minister;  but  his  restlessness  and 
love  of  interference  in  foreign  afl'airs  precipitated 
him  from  the  helm ;  first  on  occasion  of  the 
Spanish  intervention,  and  then  on  the  Eastern 
question.  This  ai'ose  from  his  love  of  distinc- 
tion and  thirst  for  general  popularity  at  all  haz- 
ards ;  a  disposition  which  was  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  prudent  and  pacific  policy  of  the 
King.  With  all  his  talents,  he  wanted  the  most 
essential  one  in  a  Minister  of  State — the  faculty 
of  reading  correctly  the  signs  of  the  times.  This 
appeared  equally  in  foreign  and  domestic  affairs. 
In  the  former,  he  brought  Europe  to  the  verge 
of  a  general  war  in  the  i)ursuit  of  the  vain  chi- 
mera of  French  domination  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  a  result  which,  if  attained,  could  have  had 
no  other  effect  but  that  of  increasing  the  Mus- 
covite power,  precipitating  the  terribh  contest 
which  was  approaching  between  the  Western 
powers  and  Russia  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
In  the  latter,  he  was  surprised,  in  1848  and 
1851,  by  two  revolutions,  the  former  of  which 
he  had  a  large  share  in  promoting,  but  neither 
of  which  he  foresaw,  and  of  both  which  he  was 
the  victim.  For  nearly  ten  years  he  waged 
an  almost  incessant  war  with  the  Crown  and 
its  ministers  ;  but  nothing  was  farther  from  his 
intention  than  really  to  impair  the  royal  pre- 
rogative— he  desired  only  to  wield  it  himself. 
He  hoped  to  carry  the  premiership  by  assault  in 
the  course  of  the  war  waged  in  the  Chambers, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  that  object  he  was  lit- 
tle scrupulous  as  to  the  means  employed.  His 
mind  was  microscopic,  not  telescopic ;  he  saw 
present  events  with  the  keen  eye  of  a  journalist, 
but  he  had  not  the  distant  glance  of 
■^Jf^i^T"'  a  statesman  to  discern  whitlicr  they 

t.  14i,  144.  T  I 

were  tendmg. 
Lamartinb  differed  widely  from  both  these 
97  very  eminent  men,  and  in  his  pub- 

Lamartine  as  lie  career  is  to  be  discerned  the 
a  statesman,  clearest  proof  of  the  unfitness  of  the 
"literary  character"  to  meet  the  dangers  and 
withstand  the  temptations  of  real  life  in  ardu- 
ous times.  Never  did  genius  a])pear  in  brighter 
colors;  never  was  lofty  and  chivalrous  senti- 
ment couclied  in  more  eloquent  and  touching 
language  than  flowed  from  his  persuasive  Hps ; 
never  was  courage  more  determined,  sustained 
by  feeling  more  exalted.  Descended  from  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  he  inherited  from  his 
ancestors  the  feelings  of  disinterested  loyalty. 
Abreast  of  his  age  in  thought,  he  had  inhaled 
the  whole  spirit  of  modern  philanthropy.  Mo- 
narchical in  principle,  religious  in  sentiment,  be- 
nevolent in  feeling,  brilliant  in  conception,  elo- 
quent in  expression,  enjoying  unbounded  popu- 
larity, he  seemed  to  unite  all  that  was  venerable 
in  the  associations  of  the  olden  time,  with  all 
that  was  required  by  the  wants  of  the  present. 
He  stood  forth  apparently  as  the  predestined 
champion  of  the  monarchy  in  arduous  times — 
the  bridge  which  should  unite  the  feudal  age 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution.  Yet  did  he 
prove  the  worst  enemy  of  the  monarchy  when 
the  crisis  arrived,  and  by  his  single  influence  he 


overturned  the  regency  of  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, which  he  had  so  eloquently  supported  in 
the  Chamber,  and  the  throne  of  her  son,  of 
wliich  he  had  declared  himself  the  Protector. 
Nay,  more,  by  his  brilliant  historical  romance, 
the,  History  of  the  Girondists,  he  had  done  every 
thing  which  genius  and  fancy  could  effect  to 
clothe  in  brilliant  and  deceitful  colors  the  his- 
tory of  the  leaders  of  the  first  Revolution,  and 
prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  advent  and  suc- 
cess of  the  third. 

The  secret  of  his  discreditable  tergiversation 
not  only  in  action,  but  in  thought,  f„ 

is  to  be  found  in  that  common  and  \i\^  excessive 
lamentable  weakness  of  men  of  vanity,  wiiich 
genius,  personal  vanity.  After  hav-  ru'nsd  every 
ing  earned  for  himself  a  high  and  '"^' 
honorable  place  in  the  Chambei's,  by  several 
years'  service  as  representative  for  Ma(,on,  he 
aspired,  in  1841,  to  become  its  President.  Had 
he  succeeded  in  that  object,  he  would  without 
doubt  have  attached  himself  permanently  to  the 
throne,  and  been  found  alongside  of  M.  Guizot 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  But  having 
been  opposed  by  Government,  and  failed  in  at- 
taining the  object  of  his  ambition,  his  next  move 
was  to  win  a  jjlace  of  distinction  by  taking  the 
lead  of  the  Opposition.  This  it  was  wliich 
made  him  support  the  regency  of  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans ;  he  aspired  to  be  her  Prime  Minister, 
in  the  probable  event  of  the  crown  opening  to 
her  son  during  minority,  by  the  demise  of  Louis 
Philippe.  He  himself  tells  us,  that  by  a  word 
in  tlie  Chamber,  on  23d  February,  1848,  he 
could  have  put  the  Regent's  Crown  on  the  head 
of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  secured  the  suc- 
cession for  her  son.  But  being  blinded  by  van- 
ity, and  dazzled  by  ambition,  he  then  aspired  to 
notliing  less  than  becoming  Dictator  himself, 
and  for  a  few  weeks  he  actually  enjoyed  a  per- 
ilous and  divided  share  in  the  Government. 
His  punishment  was  swift,  liis  fall  ir- 
recoverable, and  he  remains  a  mel-  l^i^i^f^i"^' 
ancholy  example  of  the  insufficiency  Lamaitine' 
of  the  most  brilliant  parts  to  compen-  Revolution 
sate  the  want  of  steadiness  and  con-  *^.?.  ^^^^' ' •..•:• 
sistency  of  character.'  vn.au    vm. 

M.  OniLLON  Barkot,  who  also  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  convulsions  which  (9 
were  a])proaching,  was  a  man  of  a  M.  oaillou 
very  diflerent  character  and  habits  l^anut. 
from  M.  de  Lamartine,  though  at  bottom  ho 
was  misled  by  similar  self-sufficiency.  An  ad- 
vocate of  distinction  and  celebrity  at  the  Bar  of 
Paris,  he  had  for  long  been  a  distinguished 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  accustomed  for 
above  twenty  years  to  the  rude  conflicts  of  the 
Bar  and  the  Tribune.  Thus  he  was  not  igno- 
rant of  affairs  like  Lamartine,  and  not  liable  to 
be  misled  by  literary  celebrity  or  the  admiration 
of  coteries ;  but  from  liis  long  success  as  a  chief 
of  the  Liberals,  he  had  become  impregnated 
with  an  illusion  little  less  dangerous.  He  had 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  ability  to  direct 
the  mob  of  Paris  ;  and,  while  flattering  himself 
he  was  doing  so,  he  was  in  fact  the  dupe  of  oth- 
ers more  designing  or  ambitions  than  himself. 
He  was  an  honest  man,  of  a  mild  temper,  and  a 
benevolent  disposition  ;  but  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune to  render  himself  the  agent  of  others  witli 
ulterior  designs,  which  he  was  far  from  sharing. 
He  said,  in  1846,  "  I  am  a  supporter  of  the  dy- 
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nasty,  qtiand  mcme,"  yet  he  was  the  dupe  of  M. 
Tiiiers  in  supporting  the  fortification  of  Paris. 
He  became  the  dupe  of  Duvcrgier  d'Hauranne, 
in  signing  a  compact  with  the  Republicans ;  of 
the  editors  of  the  National,  in  becoming  the 
apologist  of  the  tumults ;  of  his  own  vanity,  in 
thinking  he  could  rule  Paris  by  his  influence  as 
minister,  instead  of  the  guns  of  Marshal  Bu- 
geaud.  He  was  in  some  respects  hapjjily  char- 
acterized by  the  celebrated  expression  of  Royer- 
CoUard,  on  occasion  of  the  sack  of  the  archbish- 
op's palace  in  February,  1832,  ''I  knew  you  forty 
years  ago;  you  then  bore  the  name  of  Petion." 
Yet  was  this' character  in  some  respects  unjust; 
for,  if  he  shared  the  whole  illusions  of  the  Gi- 
rondist mayor  as  to  his  ability  to  coerce  the  Pa- 
risian mob,"  he  was  far  from  being  stained  by  his 

crimes,  and  would  never  have  been 
I^lTg^'iar'  implicated  in  the  massacres  iu  the 
'       ■     prisons  in  September,  1792.' 
Another  man  of  literary  celebrity  who  rose  to 

eminence  in  the  convulsion  of  1848, 
M  M*"*  •  st    ^'^^  ^"  Markast.     Like  nearly  all 

the  persons  who  attained  brief  au- 
thority during  its  fervor,  he  was  a  journalist. 
Originally  a  professor  of  philosophy,  he  had 
come  some  years  before  to  Paris,  under  the  au- 
spices of  General  Lamarque,  and  in  the  first  in- 
stance he  tendered  the  aid  of  his  pen  to  the 
Government.  But  with  that  jealousy  of  superi- 
or ability,  not  entireli/  pliant,  which  unfortunate- 
ly characterizes  not  less  the  cabinets  of  kings 
than  the  committees  of  democrats,  his  advances 
were  rejected,  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  arms 
of  the  Opposition.  He  was  soon  discovered  by 
the  National,  in  whose  ranks  he  was  afterward 
enlisted.  Marrast  proved  the  most  inveterate 
and  formidable  enemy  of  the  throne.  Not  only 
were  his  education  and  acquirements  of  a  much 
superior  cast  to  that  of  the  other  democratic 
leaders,  but  he  was  a  determined  man  of  action, 
resolutely  set  on  overturning  the  Government, 
and  establishing  a  Republic  on  its  ruins.  In 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  he  was  the  leader  who 
stood  forth,  and  by  his  decided  counsels  brought 
on  the  crisis  which  subverted  the  throne.  His 
early  prepossessions  were  all  on  the  Conserva- 
tive side ;  and  throughout  the  struggles  of  fac- 
tion in  which  he  was  afterward  engaged,  he 
preserved  a  certain  refinement  of  thought  and 
delicacy  of  expression  very  different  from  the 
coarse  and  brutal  characters  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.  His  respect  for  talent,  and  candor 
of  disposition,  often  led  him  to  express  in  the 
galleries  a  great  admiration  for  the  speeches  of 
Guizot ;  nor  did  he  always  restrain  his  sarcasm 
from  those  of  Ledru-RoUin.  But  it  was  for  a 
few  minutes  only  that  these  his  genuine  senti- 
ments found  vent.  When  he  sat  down  to  the 
journalist's  desk,  the  necessities  of  his  situa- 
2C-  =  >Tine  ^^°"  ^°^  cravings  of  his  readers 
i.  nCni.*^'  <^'"ove  him  into  indiscriminate  abuse 

of  every  one  on  the  opposite  side.- 
M.  LoDis  Blanc  belonged  to  a  different  school 
1,)1  from  either  Lamartine  or  Marrast,  but 
M.  Louis  it  was  one  which  in  the  end  proved 
Blanc.  more  formidable  to  society  than  the 
ambition  of  either  of  these  men.  A  philan- 
thropic fanatic  deeply  impressed  with  the  social 
evils  around  him,  ignorant  of  the  real  cause  to 
which  they  were  owing,  and  without  any  of  the 
practical  knowledge  which  might  have  served 


to  correct  his  visionary  speculations,  he  aimed  at 
founding  a  new  sect  in  ]K)litics,  and  establishing  a 
new  order  in  society.  His  ideas  were  taken  part- 
ly from  the  community  of  all  things  which  was 
established  among  the  aristocratic  Spartans,  each 
of  whom  was  attended  by  six  helots,  partly  found- 
ed on  the  precepts  of  universal  charity  which 
are  contained  in  the  Gospel.  He  entirely  forgot 
two  things :  first,  that  the  Spartans  formed  a 
tvar  caste,  which  was  maintained  by  the  labor 
of  ten  times  their  number  of  servants ;  and  that, 
while  our  Saviour  incessantly  inculcates  the 
giving  of  our  goods  to  the  poor,  there  is  not  a 
word  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel  authorizing  the 
taking  of  their  goods  from  tlie  rich  by  the  poor. 
Overlooking  this  obvious  and  vital  distinction, 
Louis  Blanc  thought  he  was  following  out  the 
precepts  of  Christianity  when  he  ,  advocated  a 
social  system  similar  to  that  of  Lycurgus,  which 
should  forcihlif  divide  all  the  property  of  the 
State,  and  distribute  it  to  every  man,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  wants  and  necessities,  in  the  form  of 
daily  wages.  He  promised  the  working  classes, 
in  his  own  words,  during  a  period  of  extreme 
disaster,  "at  present,  the  means  of  subsistence 
during  periods  of  difficulty,  wages  equal  to  those 
enjoyed  during  prosj)erity,  with  a  participation  of 
profits ;  in  future,  the  free  exercise  of  their 
faculties,  the  entire  gratification  of  all  their 
wants,  and  even  their  desires ;  in  fine,  the  max- 
imum of  happiness."'  These  doc-  ^ 
trines,  which  betrayed  an  entire  prac-  ^o^^y  °Con- 
tical  ignorance  of  human  affairs,  ferences  du 
were  sufficiently  perilous  without  im-  Luxem- 
puting  to  him  the  formation  of  the  og^isis^^"^ 
ateliers  nationaux,  which,  as  will  be  ""' 
shown  in  the  sequel,  he  opposed,  though  they 
flowed  almost  necessarily  from  his  principles. 
Under  his  system  the  whole  territory  of  France 
was  to  be  divided,  as  among  the  fellahs  of  Egypt 
or  the  ryots  of  Hindostan,  among  certain  com- 
munities or  convents,  by  whom  ev- 
cry  thing  was  to  be  enjoyed  in  com-  ;  320^"^^"^' 
mon;  and  the  last  stage  of  European  Louis' Blanc, 
civilization  was  to  be  the  general  es-  Noitreau 
tablishment  of  Asiatic  socialism,  and  is^isilf"^*" 
the  despotism  of  the  Pharaohs. - 

To  this  long  list  of  able  and  dangerous  men 
who  formed  the  leaders  of  the  ^^  Ex- 
treme Gauche"  must  be  added  anoth-  ^  i,„,f' .„„ 
i    1  /•         .1,1         1  ,1         *!•  i>ei  ryer. 

er,  not  less  formidable,  though  be- 
longing to  an  entirely  different  class  of  politi- 
cians. It  could  not  be  said  that  M.  Bp;rryer 
was  the  leader  of  a  party  in  the  Assembly,  for 
the  Legitimists  had  so  generally  kept  aloof  from 
the  elections  that  not  a  dozen  votes  were  ranged 
under  his  banner ;  but  his  oratorical  power  was 
so  great,  and  his  private  character  so  respected, 
that  when  on  any  casual  question  he  spoke  on 
the  side  of  Opposition,  he  proved  a  serious  addi- 
tion to  the  forces  which  Government  had  to  en- 
counter ;  and  though  the  orators  of  the  Gauche 
were  far,  indeed,  from  approving  his  principles, 
they  were  fain  to  borrow  the  aid  of  his  eloquence, 
when  an  occasion  occurred  on  which  they  could 
act  in  common.  He  had  not  a  very  powerful 
intellect,  and  none  of  the  robust  mental  strength 
which  bears  down  opposition  in  a  popular  as- 
sembly ;  but  he  had  a  sonorous  voice,  and  ele- 
gant language  at  command,  and  great  power  of 
moving  the  feelings.  The  influence  of  these  qual- 
ities was  much  enhanced  by  his  noble  countenance 
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and  courtly  manners,  and  the  respect  which,  even 
in  a  corrupted  age,  had  been  won  by 
[Cassagnac,  ^  ^^^y^^  life  of  private  disinterested- 
'      '      ness  and  public  consistency.' 
To  oppose  this  formidable  band  of  varied  tal- 
^.,  ent,  M.  Guizot  had  no  adequate  par- 

M.DiiclIatel,  Hamentary  forces  at  command.  M. 
Marshal  DucH.^TEL  was  intrusted  with  the 
Soiilt.  and  arduous  duty  of  forming  and  disci- 
Count  Mole.  pii„i,^j^  the  majority  in  the  Cham- 
ber; and  his  mild  character,  pleasing  manners, 
ready  oratory,  respectable  character,  and  ample 
fortune,  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  the  task. 
Jle  was  a  valuable  ally,  and  good  everyday  de- 
bater at  the  tribune;  but  he  was  not  a  great 
orator,  and  unequal  to  a  serious  crisis.  On  all 
such  occasions  the  weight  of  the  conflict  fell  on 
M.  Guizot.  It  is  true,  he  had  the  support  of 
the  veteran  military  experience  of  Marshal  Soult, 
and  of  the  noble  manners  and  courteous  charac- 
ter of  Count  Mole.  But  though  both  of  these 
gave  weight  to  tlie  administration,  and  were  of 
essential  service  in  the  Cabinet,  they  could  not 
be  relied  on  as  likely  to  be  of  much  use  in  the 
conflicts  in  the  Chamber.  The  veteran  marshal 
was  no  orator,  and  was  listened  to  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  rather  from  respect  for  his  char- 
acter than  the  influence  of  his  arguments  ;  and 
though  Count  Mole'  was  a  ready  speaker,  he 
had  neither  the  practical  acquaintance  with  af- 
fairs, nor  the  vigorous  intellect  necessary  to  give 
him  an  ascendant  in  the  Assembly.  He  was  art. 
agreeable  companion,  an  elegant  nobleman,  a 
distinguished  converscr;  qualities  admirably 
fitted  to  give  him  the  lead  in  the  saloons  of 
fashion,  but  little  likely  to  qualify  him  to  sus- 
tain the  conflicts  of  a  robust  democ- 

i  ^29^30""'  ^^^y  ^^  *'^°  ^^^^y  conflicts  in  the  fo- 
'       "     rum. 
Such  were  the  men  upon  whom  was  now  to 
devolve  a  conflict,  n])on  which  the 

^^J^fr.  „  destinies  of  France,  and  with  them. 
Corruption     .  ,  '  c  ^1        ■   ■\ 

of  the  Min-  m  a  great  degree,  those  of  the  civil- 
isteiial  nia-  ized  world,  were  to  depend.  But  in 
jorltyinthe  fiddition  to  the  weakness  in  debate, 
Chamber.         ,  ,     .    •         ,■  r  tut    /->    ■     .  1     i 

the  admmistration  of  M.  Guizot  had 

to  contend  with  two  still  more  serious  difficulties, 
arising  from  the  construction  of  the  Chambers, 
and  the  temper  of  the  civic  force  upon  which,  in 
a  conflict  in  the  streets,  it  M^ould  have  principal- 
ly to  depend.  The  fii-st  of  these  was  the  entire 
discredit  into  which  the  Chamber  of  Peers  had 
fallen,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  its  heredita- 
ry character,  and  the  absence  of  any  great  for- 
tunes among  its  members,  or  any  other  qualifi- 
cation for  admission  but  court  favor  or  ministe"- 
rial  necessities.  So  powerful  had  these  causes 
of  degradation  become,  that  the  votes  of  the 
Upper  Chamber  were  scarcely  ever  thought  of  or 
inquired  after  in  any  political  question ;  and  if 
any  one  was  accidentally  pushed  to  a  decision, 
the  decision  was  usually  118  to  3  in  favor  of 
Ministers.  Thus  every  thing  had  come  to  de- 
pend on  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and  though 
the  ministerial  majority  there  was  very  decided, 
yet  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  in  the  country  was  not  rather  weaken- 
ed than  strengthened  by  its  composition.  The 
needy  circumstances  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Deputies,  and  the  universal  thirst  in  France  for 
official  appointment,  was  the  main  cause  of  this 
discreditable  state  of  things.     Both  were  the  di- 


rect consequences  of  the  Revolution.  •  The  great 
territorial  and  mercantile  fortunes  having  been 
destroyed  by  that  convulsion,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  colonies  and  outlets  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures had  been  for  the  most  part  swept  away, 
nothing  remained  for  the  rising  youth  of  the 
country  but  government  appointments,  either  in 
the  civil  or  military  line.  To  secure  these  for 
themselves,  their  relations,  dependents,  or  con- 
stituents, was  the  chief  object  which  men  pro- 
posed to  themselves  by  going  into  Parliament ; 
and  the  success  which  attended  the  step  to  sever- 
al was  sufficient  to  excite  a  universal  thirst  for 
these  highly  advantageous  situations.  Before 
we  stigmatize  the  French  as  corrupt  or  venal  on 
this  account,  Ave  would  do  well  to  consider  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed  when 
it  occurred,  and  to  ask  ourselves  whether,  if 
Austi'alia,  India,  our  foreign  trade  and  manu- 
factures, were  swept  away,  less  competition  for 
office  would  exist  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons and  among  their  constituents  throughout 
the  country. 

But  it  is  easier  to  see  to  what  cause  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  elective  Chamber  and  10.5. 
universal  thirst  for  official  employment  Its  great 
in  France  was  owing,  than  to  palliate  p-'^'ent. 
its  enormity  or  overestimate  its  effects.  These 
were  only  the  greater,  from  all  the  world  being 
so  thoroughly  disposed  to  engage  in  the  same 
practices,  and  the  fortunate  intrants  being  the 
object  not  only  of  political  animosity  but  of  per- 
sonal envy.  The  most  vehement  declaimers 
against  the  corruption  of  the  Legislature,  both 
in  the  press  and  in  the  Chambers,  the  loudest 
approvers  of  the  puritj'  of  election,  were  them- 
selves the  most  abject  petitioners  for  favors,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  most  successful  in  obtain- 
ing them.  The  system  of  buying  off  the  Oppo- 
sition by  offices,  as  well  as  going  into  Opposition 
in  order  to  be  so  bought  off,  was  brought  to 
even  greater  perfection  on  the  south  than  it  had 
been  on  the  north  of  the  Channel.  One  Oppo- 
sition chief,  who  had  been  particularly  loud  in  a 
circular  to  his  constituents  against  the  traffic  in 
places,  had  modestly  demanded  only  thirty-five 
for  himself  and  his  brother.  Another,  equally 
virt.uousandindignantagainsttheprevailingvice, 
had  actually  solicited  three  hundred  and  four 
PLACES  for  himself,  his  family,  and  constituents. 
A  third  deputy  went  still  further ;  he  had  actually 
obtained  thirty-five  places  for  himself  and  his 
friends,  and  he  had  the  effrontery  to  move  for 
an  electoral  inquiiy  into  the  corruption  practiced 
by  the  Government ;  and  on  22d  February, 
1848,  he  signed  the  demand  for  a  formal  accu- 
sation of  the  Ministers  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived such  favors.  In  a  word,  it  was  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  King's  government  or  the 
King's  opposition  was  most  thoroughly  steeped 
in  corrujjtion,  or  most  ready  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  to  the  attainment  of  the  grand  object  of 
universal  ambition,  the  gaining  or  retaining  of 
offices  under  the  Ministry.  The  great  extent  to 
which  this  tendency  proceeded  in  France,  under 
the  system  of  uniform  suffrage  which  there  pre- 
vailed, suggests  a  doubt  whether  it  can  by  possi- 
bility be  checked  by  any  other  mode  than  a 
representative  system,  based  on  di/-  icassagnao 
fereiit  interests,  which  may  set  one  i.  07,  99; 

selfish  motive  to  counteract  anoth-  PF&"r"'I' 
„,.  I  in.4T,49. 
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The  second  great  and  serious  danger  ■which 
^  ,g  at  this  period  liad  come  to  threaten 
Denioializa-  t^G  moiuircliy  was  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  tion  which  had  seized  uj)on  the  great 
National  majority  of  the  National  Guard  of 
^"  the  metropolis.     If  there  is  any  one 

truth  more  than  anotiier  clearly  demonstrated 
by  experience,  it  is  the  utter  iuadccpiaey  of  a 
civic  guard  to  avert  the  dangers  or  crush  the 
violence  of  a  revolution.  From  the  time  of 
its  first  institution  in  1789,  till  its  final  revolt 
against  the  King  in  1848,  it  proved  itself  utterly 
inadequate  to  coercing  the  excesses  of  the  peo- 
ple. United  by  no  common  bond,  animated  by 
no  jiatriotic  feeling,  insjnred  by  no  generous 
sentiments,  it  yielded  to  every  passing  influence, 
and,  instead  of  forming  a  barrier  against  peril- 
ous change,  became  the  chief  and  most  danger- 
ous instrument  by  which  it  might  be  carried  into 
effect.  The  deep  game  so  long  played  by  the 
Revolutionists  had  at  length  come  to  tell  with 
fatal  effect  on  its  dense  battalions  ;  the  Govern- 
ment uHis  ulterhj  discredited,  and  every  act  of 
those  in  power  was,  by  ingenious  sophistry, 
twisted  into  an  argument  against  them.  Was 
peace  presei'ved  —  it  was  the  result  of  a  base 
submission  to  England,  which  degraded  France 
into  the  rank  of  a  second-rate  power;  were  the 
armies  victorious  in  Africa — they  were  fighting 
the  battles  of  the  dynasty,  not  the  country,  and 
shedding  their  blood  in  a  cause  alien  to  that  of 
their  fatherland  ;  was  commerce  flourishing — it 
was  enriching  the  burgher  aristocracy  by  the 
produce  of  the  sweat  and  labor  of  the  people. 
All  the  efforts  of  Louis  Philippe  to  conciliate  the 
burgher  class,  which  had  placed  him  on  the 
throne,  his  support  of  the  undiminished  rentes, 
his  resistance  of  all  measures  tending  to  free 
trade,  his  anxious  and  successful  maintenance 
of  peace,  were,  by  the  bitterness  of  faction,  used 
as  so  many  subjects  of  reproach  against  him,  and 
considered  as  such  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
citizens.  Sixty  thousand  of  these,  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  were  enrolled  in  the  legions  of  the 
National  Guard — a  formidable  force,  not  so 
much  from  its  courage  or  discipline  as  from  its 
moral  influence,  and  the  grave  doubts  which  ex- 
isted as  to  whether,  under  any  circumstances, 
the  regular  troops  could  be  brought  to  act 
against  it. 


Such  was  the  slate  of  France,  socially  and  po- 
litically, at  this  period.  The  jjcas-  joT. 
ants  in  the  country,  forming 'two-  Resume  of  thii 
thirds  of  the  entire  inhabitants  of  stateof  t^iincu 
the  realm,  were  ground  down  by  "' tins  i.criod. 
the  weight  of  debts  and  taxes,  and  not  j)racti- 
cally  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  third  of  the  fruits 
of  their  labor ;  the  bourgeois  in  towns,  though 
prosperous  so  far  as  material  interests  went, 
were  generally  discontented,  and  yielding  with- 
out resistance  to  the  declamations  of  the  Liber- 
al press,  which  aimed  by  their  means  at  subvert- 
ing the  Government;  the  urban  working  class- 
es were  impoverished  by  excessive  comjietition, 
and  seeking  refuge  from  their  sufferings  in  the 
dreams  of  the  Socialists ;  the  National  Guard 
had  lost  all  the  feelings  of  honor  belonging  to 
soldiers,  and  was  rapidly  turning  into  an  armed 
body  of  janizaries,  capable  of  controlling  or 
overturning  the  throne.  The  finances  of  the 
nation  were  in  extreme  disorder  ;  and  Govern- 
ment, to  give  the  idle  and  discontented  bread, 
was  obliged  to  add  every  year  several  millions 
stei'ling  to  the  floating  debt  of  the  State,  to  be 
expended  on  public  works,  from  which  no  im- 
mediate return  could  be  expected.  The  press 
had  become  the  inveterate  and  envenomed  ene- 
my of  the  Government,  and  the  majority  of  tal- 
ent in  the  Chamber  was  ranged  on  the  Liber- 
al side.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  country, 
generally  speaking,  was  tranquil ;  external  ))eace 
was  preserved  ;  the  army  was  splendid  and  nu- 
merous, and  had  proved  itself  on  every  occasion 
faithful  to  its  duty ;  and  those  formidable  con- 
spiracies which,  for  long  after  the  Revolution  of 
July,  had  disturbed  the  State,  had  come  to  an 
end.  A  decided  majority  in  the  constituencies 
was  inclined  to  support  the  existing  oi'der  of 
things,  and  they  secured  not  only  a  working, 
but  a  decided  majority  in  the  Chamber,  which 
the  immense  patronage  at  the  disposal  of  Gov- 
ernment enabled  it  to  retain  in  willing  obedience. 
Apparently,  and  so  far  as  appearances  went, 
every  thing  was  tranquil  and  prosperous;  but 
many  deep-rooted  seeds  of  evil  existed  in  the 
bosom  of  the  State,  only  the  more  dangerous 
that  Government,  relying  on  the  fidelity  of  the 
army,  and  the  strength  of  its  m.ijority  in  tho. 
Legislature,  was  ignorant  of  or  disposed  to  ig- 
nore their  existence. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

WARS    OF   THK   FRENCH   IN   ALGERIA,   FROM   THE    REVOLT   UNDER    ABD-EL-KADER    IN    1640  TO   THE 
FALL    OF    LODIS    PHILIPPE    IN    1848. 


The  northern  part  of  Africa,  in  which  the 
French  have  now  formed  a  lasting 
Description  of  settlement  under  the  name  of  Al- 
Algeria,  and  GERiA,  is  divided  by  nature  into 
its  three  sepa-  three  separate  districts  or  zones, 
rate  regions,  ^^j^j^j^^  beginning  with  the  blue  wa- 
ters of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  stretch  south- 
ward till  they  are  lost  in  the  Great  Desert.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  level  country  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Tel,  probably  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  Telhs;  the  finest  part  of  which,  the 
Metidja,  extends  over  about  1,500,000  acres  of 
arable  land  lying  between  the  sea  and  the  first 
slopes  of  the  Little  Atlas  range.  The  soil  here 
is  of  incomparable  fertility,  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  raising  of  wheat  crops.  It  was  from  its 
rich  fields  that  the  Romans  drew  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  grain  which  for  so  long  formed  the  sta- 
ple supjjly  of  the  empire,  and  overwhelmed  Ital- 
ian agriculture  by  foreign  competition.  From 
this  rich  and  level  plain  extends  to  the  south  a 
series  of  eminences,  which  gradually  rise  in  ele- 
vation until  they  come  to  the  pastoral  region, 
and  reach  the  rugged  ridges  of  the  Great  Atlas. 
This  uneven  surface,  watered  by  the  plentiful 
rains  which  are  precipitated  from  the  clouds 
that  strike  against  its  rocky  peaks,  is  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  pasturage.  Vast  herds  of 
cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  feed  on  the  immense 
plateaus,  at  the  height  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Tel,  and  the 
produce  of  which  is  exchanged  for  the  grain 
which  ripens  on  the  sunny  fields  in  the  plain 
beneath.  This  region  is  called  the  Sa/tara,- 
though  that  word  is  in  common  European  par- 
lance applied  to  the  desert  which  lies  still  far- 
ther to  the  south,  and  extends,  with  the  inter- 
ruption of  a  few  oases,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ni- 
ger, eight  hundred  leagues  from  the  shores  of 
I  Jouffroy  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  im- 
Rev°ie  des'  mense  region  consists  of  plains  of  Icv- 
Deux  el  sand,  and  varied  only  by  green  and 

i'°°''iS38-  ''•voo<^led  spots,  where  water  is  to  be 
Casfe'llane,"  found,  in  which  the  palm  raises  its 
Souvenirs'  graceful  summit  above  the  uinbra- 
d'Afrique,  geous  thickets  which  form  the  resort 
236,  2^7.       ^j.  jj^j^g  ^^^  ^jjjjjj.  ]t,gasts  of  prey.' 

The  portion  of  this  vast  region  which  forms, 
2.  properly  speaking,  the  French  prov- 

Description  of  ince,  is  about  250  leagues  in  length, 
the  Sahara.  .(vith  a  mean  depth  of  GO  leagues, 
and  is  divided  from  one  extremity  to  the  other 
by  the  chain  of  the  Little  Atlas— the  superior 
region  lying  between  the  Great  Atlas  and  the 
Little,  and  the  inferior  or  maritime  between  the 
latter  and  the  sea-coast.  The  communication 
between  these  two  regions  is  formed  entirely  by 
three  or  four  dark  ravines  between  overhanging 
rocks,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  first  region 
find  their  way  to  the  ocean.  From  the  Little 
Atlas  stretch  out  several  lesser  ridges  like  later- 
al ribs,  which  divide  the  intermediate  plains  on 


either  side,  and  form  so  many  separate  detach- 
ed valleys,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  nearly 
shut  out  from  communication  with  each  other. 
The  whole  maritime  region,  when  the  mount- 
ains of  the  little  Atlas  approach  the  sea,  is  com- 
posed of  narrow  valleys,  the  waters  of  which 
run  toward  the  sea,  and  which,  ranged  side  by 
side,  resemble  the  stalls  of  a  stable.  The  val- 
leys of  the  superior  region  are  more  extensive 
than  in  the  lower,  by  reason  of  the  waters  which, 
kept  back  by  the  barrier  of  the  Little  Atlas, 
have  formed  vast  basins ;  these  have  in  process 
of  time  become  drained,  by  the  rocks  which  re- 
tained them  having  given  way  under  the  con- 
stant action  of  the  water.  Each  of  these  valleys 
forms  a  little  world  within  itself,  having  scarce- 
ly any  communication  with  the  adjoining  one; 
and  to  get  the  command  of  two  lying  contigu- 
ous, it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  force  on  the 
ridges  which  separate  them.  From  the  sea- 
coastto  fifty  leagues  inland  the  coun-  ,  jonfl'i-oy 
try  forms  the  Tel,  or  arable  district.  Revue  des' 
and  it  presents  an  extent  of  about  DeuxMondes, 
40,000,000  English  acres,  a  surface  i5o"rer^Cam- 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  of  paign  in  Ka- 
England,  and  second  to  nopart  ofthe  bvHe,  '237, 
world  in  natural  riches  and  fertility. '  "^• 

It  follows  from  this  peculiar  conformation  of 
the  country,  that  the  power  which 
holds  the  Tel  must  always  be,  in  a  jnflngnpe 
great  measure,  the  ruler  of  the  pas-  thence  aris- 
tu re  or  desert  tracts  beyond  it.  They  ingtothe 
depend  on  it  for  their  daily  bread,  the  Jj"'*^  ?^ 
strongest  bond  which  can  unite  man 
to  man ;  the  dwellers  in  the  Tel  only  depend  on 
those  in  the  Sahara  for  wool,  cattle,  and  fruits, 
which,  however  agreeable  or  useful,  are  not  es- 
sential to  human  existence.  Hence  the  tribes 
ofthe  desert  have  a  proverb :  "He  is  our  lord 
who  is  lord  of  our  mother,  and  our  mother  is 
the  Tel."  Nearly  all  the  Sahara  tribes,  in  con- 
sequence, pay  an  annual  visit  to  that  fertile  re- 
gion. During  winter  and  spring  they  in  gener- 
al find  water  and  vegetation  in  the  desert ;  and 
they  roam  about  from  place  to  place  in  search 
of  pasture  and  streams  for  themselves  and  their 
flocks.  But  toward  the  end  of  spring,  when  the 
wells  begin  to  fail  and  the  herbage  withers,  they 
are  obliged  to  resort  to  the  towns  which,  from 
the  long-established  influence  of  this  necessity, 
have  sprung  up  in  the  oases  ofthe  desert.  They 
arrive  in  them  with  their  horses  and  camels 
laden  with  wool,  dates,  and  stuffs,  which  they 
exchange  for  such  articles  of  rude  clothing  as 
they  may  require.  From  thence  they  move 
northward  to  the  Tel,  where  they  arrive  in  har- 
vest time  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  again 
pitch  their  tents,  and  remain  till  the  approach 
of  winter  reminds  them  that  they  will  again  find 
water  and  grass  in  their  native  wilds.  Thither, 
accordingly,  they  return,  laden  with  com  for 
their  winter  food,  and  some  small  articles  of  lux- 
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ury  or  comfort  which  they  have  earned  by  their 
labors  in  gettinj;;  in  the  harvest.  In  the  middle 
ot'  October  they,  in  peneral,  reach  their  seques- 
tered homes,  and  pather  in  tiie  dates  from  the 
palm-proves  which  are  then  rii>e  ;  and  before  the 
v.-inter  storms  have  set  in  they  mi{;rate  still  far- 
1  Boner,  ther  into  the  desert,  where  they  roam 
Canipiiign  about  from  well  to  well,  from  grove 
233^''lo'''''  ^°  pro^'^.  till  the  heat  of  the  aseendinR 
Casteilaiic,  sun  again  parches  the  earth,  and  sends 
222, 223,  '  them  back  to  their  preat  parent,  the 
224.  level  lields  of  the  Tel. ' 

Unlike  what  we  generally  su])pose  of  the  Af- 
4  rican  deserts,  the  varieties    of  heat 

ICxtreme  flnd  cold  experienced  in  the  Sahara 
varieties  of  and  the  Atlas  are  very  great.  This 
thecUmaie.  circumstance  augments  in  a  f.-arful 
degree  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  war  in  the 
country.  The  soldiers  must  be  proof  alike 
against  tlie  burning  heat  of  the  tropics  and  the 
severity  of  the  arctic  zone.  In  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  Sahara  and  the  Atlas  it  almost  con- 
stantly rains,  while  in  the  valleys  and  the  desert 
the  ravs  of  the  sun  descend  with  a  ceaseless  and 
intolerable  ardor.  The  soldiers  who  in  July  and 
August  have  been  toiling  under  a  cloudless  sky, 
with  the  thermometer  at  92°  in  the  shade  at 
^CaBtellaiie  "is^^i  ^^'^  called  on  in  December  to 
23T,  2o9 ;  '  bivouac  on  the  snow  under  a  cold  of 
Borrer,  24T,  20'  Fahrenheit,  which  often  contin- 
"    ■  ues  for  weeks  together. - 

The  name  of  Kabyles  is  given  indiscriminately 
5.  to  all  the  mountain  tribes  of  Algeria  in 
Tlie  Ka-  every  direction.  But  in  the  military 
byles.  annals  of  France  this  appellation  is  giv- 
en chiefly  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  mass  of 
mountains  forming  part  of  the  Atlas,  lying  to 
the  west  of  the  province,  where  the  hills  come 
down  to  the  sea.  Great  part  of  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  approached,  at  least  by  an  army,  except 
by  sea;  and  the  Romans,  to  secure  their  hold 
of  the  country,  accordingly  constructed  some 
spacious  harbors  in  the  magnirtcent  bays  which 
are  sheltered  by  the  rocky  ranges  which  project 
into  the  ocean.  The  inhabitants  of  this  mount- 
ain range  are  poor,  hardy,  and  industrious ; 
living  in  peace  in  their  native  villages  in  the 
mountains,  and  for  the  most  part  maintained  by 
the  labors  of  agriculture.  If  attacked,  however, 
by  a  foreign  enemy,  none  can  defend  themselves 
with  more  resolution  ;  and  as  they  are  all  armed, 
and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  means  of  im- 
proving the  advantages  which  the  inaccessible 
nature  of  their  country  has  afforded  them,  there 
is  none  whom  it  is  more  difficult  to  overcome, 
or  whom  it  cost  more  to  the  Romans  in  ancient 
and  the  French  in  modern  times  to  reduce  to 
subjection.  The  courage  and  perseverance  with 
which  the  mountaineers  often  defend  their  coun- 
try is  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration,  and 
would  enlist  our  warmest  sympathies  in  their 
behalf,  were  it  not  disfigured,  as  is  the  case  with 
3  Boirer,  ™ost  savage  nations,  by  frightful  hab- 
23-',  23T;  its  of  cruelty,  which  lead  them  always 
sL^o'-w"*'  ^^  "I'l^saf re  their  prisoners,  sometimes 
'  "^  ■  even  to  burn  them  alive.^ 
The  European  population  of  Algeria  consisted 
6.  in  1846  of  110,000,  of  whom  no  le-ss 

Statisticsof  than  68,734  were  in  the  province  of 
the  colony.  Algiers  immediately  around  the  cap- 
ital. The  native  inhabitants,  of  whom  an  enu- 
meration has  been  made,  were  1,983,000,  in  all 


nearly  2,100,000.  But  to  these  must  be  added 
the  migratory  tribes  of  Arabs,  of  whom  no  enu- 
meration was  practicable,  wiio  were  loos;dy  esti- 
mated by  Marshal  Bugeaud  at  1,000, 000  more. 
Tiiese  tribes  are  eminently  warlike,  and  can  on 
an  emergency  bring  200,000 'fighting  men  into 
the  iield,  in  part  admirable  horsemen,  mounted 
on  swift  and  hardy  steeds  ;  in  jjart  hardy  mount- 
aineers, skilled  in  defending  their  fastnesses,  and 
in  the  use  of  their  long  matchlocks.  Whatever 
advantages  the  French  may  have  derived  from 
this  colony,  riches  can  not  be  considered  among 
the  number.  In  1840  the  revenue  from  it  was 
only  5,600,000  francs;  and  even  in  1846,  after 
sixteen  years  of  conquest,  it  was  only  24,773,000 
francs.  Like  other  Asiatic  tribes,  the  Arabs  in 
this  part  of  Africa  are  extremity  simple  in  their 
habits,  without  artificial  wants,  and  content  wiih 
the  rudest  fare ;  but  they  are  nev(n-theless  jjas- 
sionately  desirous  of  gold,  which,  v/hen  gained, 
they  bury  in  the  earth,  or  invest  in  arms  or 
costly  ornaments  for  their  j)crsons.  This  habit 
may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  heavy  ex- 
penses of  the  colony,  which  has  proved  a  serious 
drain  on  the  French  Treasury  ever  since  their 
arms  first  obtained  a  footing  in  the  country. 
Between  the  years  1830  and  1840  the  colony  had 
swallowed  up  no  loss  than  1,000,000,000  francs 
of  French  treasure,  over  and  above  the  scanty 
revenue  extracted  from  it.  The  an-  i  t,.  .  ^ 
nual  expenses  of  the  colony,  includ-  I'Aigei-ie, 
ing  the  immense  military  forces  re-  lSt5-'46,87, 
quired  to  keep  it  in  subjection,  are  ^9  (Coloni- 
not  less  than  100,000,000  francs.'*     zaiion). 

Unlike  the  Transatlantic  and  Australian  col- 
onies of  Great  Britain,  Algeria  has  „ 
never  proved  a  successful  field  for  Difficulties 
emigrants.  This  is  no  doubt  in  part  of  the  colony. 
owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Arab  in  respect  of 
tribes,  whose  natural  condition  is  *  "  ''' 
now,  as  it  has  been  from  the  earliest  times,  a 
state  of  ceaseless  warfare  with  the  peaceful  and 
comparatively  rich  indwellers  in  the  plains.  But 
it  is  in  part  also  owing  to  the  extreme  poverty 
and  inefiicient  habits  of  the  emigrants  themselves 
who  have  attempted  to  settle  in  the  country,  and 
to  the  neglect  or  inability  of  the  Government  to 
give  a  title  to  the  lands  assigned  to  them.  So 
powerful  has  been  the  operation  of  these  causes, 
that  in  the  years  1845  and  1846  the  total  num- 
ber of  emigrants,  French  and  foreigners,  who 
settled  in  the  colony  was  only  1172  and  1S82 
respectively,  although  every  possible  encourage- 
ment had  been  given  to  them  by  the  grant  of 
free  passages  across  the  sea,  and  otherwise. 
The  consequence  is,  that  labor  is  extremely  high 
in  the  colony;  and  though  the  waste  lands  are 
assigned  by  the  Government  for  a  mere  trifle, 
yet,  as  two  or  three  years'  toil  are  in  general 
necessary  before  any  return  is  obtained,  it  is 
long  before  the  colonist  can  reap  any  fruit  from 
his  soil.  The  condition  of  the  settler  is  in  gen- 
eral miserable  in  the  extreme.  Perched  upon 
arid  spots,  distant  from  water,  the  poor  tenants 
lie  panting  under  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  the  blast 


*   REVENCE   of   ALGKniA   FROM    1S40   TO   1.S4(). 
Years.  Francs.  Ve«rs.  Francs. 

1840 5,(;i(),70T     1S44 17,C,  .%'i96 

1841 8,8,^9,190     1S4.5 2o,42.%423 

184'2 11,60S,4TS;     1846 24,7t3,fr25 

1843 15,964,4.'-) 

— Stat,  de  VAlyerie,  lS45-'46,  350. 
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of  the  sirocco,  and  seeking  in  vain  the  promised 
land,  which  tempted  them  to  leave  their  distant 
and  oft-regretted  homes.  Cultivation,  in  conse- 
quence, proceeds  very  slowly,  even  in  the  richest 
>Stat  del'Al-  spots;  and  the  agricultural  produce 
geiie,  1S45-  of  tlic  Metidja  is  greatly  less  than 
'46,  ISO;  Bor-  ,vhen  the  standards  of  Charles  X. 
rtr,  -20,  2„i.  ^^.^j.  approached  its  sunny  plains.' 
It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  when  such, 
8,  at  first  at  least,  is  the  condition  of 

Exports  and  most  of  the  new  settlers  in  the  colo- 
imports.  j^y^  jt^  exports  and  imports  can  not 
present  a  very  flattering  return.  Such  as  they 
are,  they  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  Government  on  the  supplies  required  for 
the  large  body  of  troops  permanently  stationed 
on  the  African  shore.  The  imports  in  184j 
were  99,300,000  francs,  and  tlie  exports  only 
10,491,000 — a  state  of  things  which  sufficiently 
demonstrates  that  it  was  the  consumption  of  the 
army  which  alone  kept  alive  commerce.  The 
troops  in  Algeria,  since  1840,  had  risen  from 
50,000  to  100,000  men,  and  the  European  in- 
habitants from  25,000  to  99,000,  and  it  is  their 
expenditure,  drawn  from  the  salaries  they  re- 
ceive from  the  Government,  rather  than  their 
own  industry,  which  occasions  the  immense  dis- 
proportion between  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
J  „,  ,  colonv.  The  entire  imports  from  1831 
I'Alserie,  to  1845  were  634,000,000  francs,  and 
1845-'46,  the  exports  during  the  same  period 
394,  395.    ojjiy  65,854,000  francs.' 

But  although  not  as  ytt  abounding  in  the 

wealth  which  in  the  British  colonies 
r',.o„t';.r,  has  attended  the  effects  of  laborious 
portaiice  of  and  persevering  mdustry,  there  never 
Algieis  as  was  a  colonial  establishment  so  well 
asclioolfor  calculated  to  draw  forth  what  botli 

the  Government  and  the  nation  still 
more  desired,  the  military  prowess  of  the  army. 
In  this  respect  Algiers  has  been  of  inestimable 
importance  to  France;  and  in  the  severe  train- 
ing which  its  ceaseless  wars  have  given  to  the 
generals  and  soldiers  engaged,  is  to  be  found 
the  main  causes  of  the  recent  resurrection  and 
present  formidable  state  of  its  military  pow- 
er. The  interior  of  the  country  was  by  no 
means  conquered  with  the  reduction  of  Algiers. 
For  about  twenty  years  after,  the  Arab  tribes 
a,nd  indigenous  Africans  in  the  mountains,  the 
plains,  and  the  deserts,  maintained  a  desperate 
and  persevering  war  with  the  invaders,  as  their 
ancestors  had  done  with  the  Roman  legions. 
Abd-el-Kader  proved  as  formidable  an  enemy  to 
the  French  as  Jugurtha  had  done  to  the  ancient 
masters  of  the  world.  Like  them,  the  modern 
invaders  were  compelled  to  cut  roads  through 
mountains  and  forests,  to  penetrate  deserts,  to 
throw  bridges  over  torrents ;  and  so  identical  is 
the  art  of  war  in  all  ages,  and  such  perfect  mas- 
ters were  the  ancients  in  all  its  parts,  that  the 
French  engineers,  in  general,  had  only  to  follow 
the  still  remaining  highways  with  which  the 
Romans  had  penetrated,  eighteen  hundred  years 
before,  the  wilds  of  nature.  The  bivouac  of  the 
soldiers  of  Louis  Philippe  was  often  spread  out 
within  the  jirecincts  of  a  camp  of  the  legions ; 
their  fortified  posts  were  almost  always  construct- 
ed on  the  site  of  a  Roman  fort,  and  often  with 
3  cnstellane,  the  very  stones  which  had  been  cut 
pa;;sim;r.or-  and  laid  down  by  the  hands  of  the 
rer,  220, 2JT.  legionary  soldiers.  = 


In  this  prolonged  and  desperate  warfare  the 
talents  and  energy  of  all  ranks  of  the  ,q 

army  were  constantly  taxed  to  the  Qualiiiijs 
very  uttermost.  Summer  and  win-  called  out  in 
ter  they  were  in  presence  of  the  en-  "le  ofiicers 
emy:  alike  in  heat  and  cold  they  '^"'^  ^°'d'e«. 
were  required  to  make  expeditions,  to  be  pre- 
pared to  repel  assaults.  In  the  heat  of  spring, 
or  under  the  ardent  rays  of  the  dog-days,  they 
were  called  on  to  force  their  way  up  stec])  as- 
cents, through  rocks  and  thickets,  swarming  with 
expert  marksmen,  or  over  waterless  deserts, 
where  the  enemy,  constantly  in  sight,  was  nev- 
ertheless rarely  accessible,  except  when  numbers 
or  advantage  of  ground  gave  them  a  decided 
superiority.  In  winter,  the  garrisons  left  in  the 
forts  to  keep  up  the  communications  were  iso- 
lated for  months  together  amidst  ice  and  snow, 
and  often  compelled  to  depend  for  their  subsist- 
ence upon  a  razzia  or  predatory  sweep  among 
the  herds  of  an  enemy,  ever  as  vigilant  in  repel- 
ling an  attack  as  skillful  in  effecting  a  surjirise 
or  deluding  their  opponents  into  an  ambuscade. 
The  very  providing  the  troops  in  such  a  warfare 
M-ith  supplies  was  often  a  matter  of  extreme  dif- 
ficulty; the  conveyance  of  them  with  the  col- 
umns required  great  previous  preparation,  and 
no  small  amount  of  experience  and  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  commissariat.  To  provide  for 
themselves,  and  trust  to  no  one  else ;  to  con- 
struct their  huts,  cook  their  victuals,  carry  their 
food,  mend  their  garments,  and  look  after  their 
effects,  was  a  matter  of  necessity  to  the  common 
soldiers,  and  soon  became  a  habit. '  To  ,  , 
handle  large  bodies  of  men  in  a  mount-  i^ne^le 
ainous  country,  and  concentrate  attacks 
at  the  same  moment,  by  many  different  columns 
which  had  to  cross  ridges,  traverse  torrents,  and 
penetrate  forests  in  their  advance,  was  the  task 
frequently  imposed  upon  the  officers.  No  mili- 
tary man  need  be  told  what  a  school  such  a  war- 
fare is  for  training  an  army ;  and  if  any  doubt 
could  exist  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  removed 
by  the  perfection  in  which  the  best  qualities  both 
of  officers  and  soldiers  have  been  exhibited  by 
the  troops  brought  from  Algiers  to  the  Crimean 
war.  In  the  campaigns  to  be  narrated  in  this 
chapter  will  appear  many  names  which  have 
since  become  as  household  words  over  all  the 
world ;  and  they  appear  at  first  with  a  faint 
radiance,  an  uncertain  light,  gradually  exjiand- 
ing  in  brightness,  as  the  stars  which  on  the  ap- 
proach of  night  become  visible,  one  by  one,  in 
the  azure  firmament,  till  with  the  increasing  sur- 
rounding gloom  they  shine  forth  with  a  clear  and 
imperishable  lustre. 

Changarnier,  by  the  common  consent  alike 
of  his  friends  and  his  enemies,  is  to  n. 

be  placed  at  the  head  of  this  bright  Chaiacter  of 
band.  Though  political  causes  have  ^'langiimier. 
kept  him  in  retirement  since  the  accession  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  he  took  no  part  in  the  war 
in  the  Crimea,  he  has  already  done  enough  in 
those  of  Algeria,  and  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  to 
earn  for  himself  an  imperishable  renown.  Grave 
and  taciturn,  like  Napoleon  in  early  life,  in  his 
ordinary  demeanor,  his  thoughts  were  constantly 
on  his  military  duties,  and  his  ambition  fixed  on 
'  military  distinction.  No  one  revolved  more  anx- 
iously in  his  mind  the  chances  of  an  enterprise 
before  it  was  attempted ;  no  one,  when  he  deemed 
it  practicable,  carried  it  into  execution  with  more 
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vigur  or  celerity.  Such  was  the  confidence 
which  his  constant  success  ins])irccl  in  the  sol- 
diers, that  it  was  a  common  sayinj;  among  the 
men,  when  he  was  put  in  command  of  a  7-azzia, 
"  We  already  smell  the  slice))"— a  saying  repeat- 
ed hy  them  in  subsequent  years  in  tlic  streets  of 
Paris,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  tlic  Parisians, 
A\  hen  employed  to  charge  a  body  of  insurgents. 
When  a  dangerous  exi)edition  was  in  contempla- 
tion, the  general  commanding  in  chief  sent  for 
Changarnier,  who,  after  maturely  considering  the 
chances  for  and  against  success,  delivered  his  opin- 
ion without  reserve  to  his  commander.  If  it  was 
in  favor  of  the  attempt,  he  received  the 
i^'^^n'^'it"^'  command,  and  seldom  failed  to  return 
adorned  with  the  laurels  ot  victory. 
Like  Hannibal,  Cassar,  and  all  great  com- 
manders, he  was  extremely  attentive 
Continued  ^°  '^'°  provisioning  of  liis  troops,  and 
also  to  giving  them,  wlienever  it  was 
practicable,  an  adequate  amount  of  repose.  He 
was  careful,  also,  to  avoid  imposing  on  them  un- 
necessary fatigue.  His  practice  was,  the  mo- 
ment a  company  arrived  on  its  ground,  to  pile 
the  arms,  lay  oflf  the  knapsacks,  and  then  every 
one  ran  to  get  water,  cut  wood,  or  cook  victuals, 
a,s  circumstances  might  require.  His  maxim 
was,  ''To  eat  well  and  sleep  well  are  the  two 
most  important  things  in  war.  Saiicho  Panza 
was  right  when  he  said,  '  The  man  does  not 
make  the  belly,  butthe  belly  the  man.'  "  "  Cous- 
coiiss"  was  the  name  of  his  favorite  charger, 
a  little  Arab,  active  and  indefatigable,  which 
seemed  inspired  as  with  a  demon  when  the  mus- 
ketry began  to  rattle.  The  soldiers  said,  "There 
is  then  one  devil  mounted  on  another."  On  a 
line  of  march  he  was  always  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  alone,  silent  and  contemplative,  generally 
walking  beside  his  horse,  which  followed  him 
like  a  dog,  to  show  the  men  he  did  not  shrink 
from  sharing  their  fatigues.  But  if  an  alarm 
was  given,  or  an  attack  was  to  be  made,  he  was 
instantly  at  the  front  giving  his  orders  amidst  a 
shower  of  balls,  as  if  he  were  on  a  peaceful  pa- 
rade. On  one  occasion  he  was  wounded  on  the 
shoulder  while  giving  his  orders ;  he  dismounted, 
-sat  down  under  an  olive-tree,  and  the  surgeon 
arrived.  His  first  words  to  him  were,  "Be 
quick,  I  pray,  with  your  arrangements,  for  the 
affair  is  going  on,  and  I  have  orders  to  give." 
The  surgeon  examined  the  wound,  and  his  coun- 
tenance revealed  his  apprehensions — he  thought 
tlie  bone  was  broken.  Having,  however,  sound- 
ed it,  a  smile  came  over  his  features,  and  he 
said,  with  a  joyful  voice,  "My  General,  it  is  no- 
thing ;  the  bone  is  not  touched  ;  in  two  months 
you  will  be  able  to  mount  on  horseback." — 
"Rather  sooner,  I  hope,"  replied  the  General, 
with  a  smile  ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  wound 
dressed  than  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  resumed 
his  orders  with  his  usual  san(j  J'roid  and  energy. 
His  genius  for  war,  like  that  of  Napoleon,  was 
marked  from  the  very  first,  and  he  only  required 
a  larger  theatre  to  have  rivaled  in  renown,  as 
^  he  assuredly  did  in  talent,  the  great- 

50  SS.*^  '^"'^'  ^^^  warriors  whose  deeds  have  illus- 
trated French  history. - 
Cavaignac  did  not  by  any  means  possess  the 
military  talents  of  Changarnier  ;  but 
Cavaignac.  ne"^ertheless  he  has  left  a  name  which 
will  never  be  forgotten  in  French  story, 
for  with  it  is  indissolublv  connected  the  terrible 
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strife  in  I'aris  in  June,  1848,  and  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  liev()luti(ni  of  the  Barricades.  His 
character  was  singularly  calculated  for  the  dis- 
charge of  that  necessary  but  i)ainfid  duty ;  for, 
without  possessing  the  inventive  genius  for  war 
which  is  closely  allied  to  that  for  mathematics, 
he  had  all  the  resolution,  patience,  and  energy 
which  are  .so  essential  to  the  success  of  its  enter- 
prises. Absolute  in  command,  slow  in  compre- 
hension, energetic  in  action,  concealing  the  labo- 
rious process  of  thought  under  a  grave  exterior, 
he  was  esteemed  by  all,  feared  by  many,  loved  hy 
few.  Wrapped  in  thought,  and  ruminating  his 
designs  in  tlie  recesses  of  his  own  mind,  he  lived 
solitary  and  secluded  even  in  the  midst  of  a  nu- 
merous staff,  and  rarely  sought  the  counsel  of 
others  in  forming  his  designs.  Like  most  men 
of  this  temperament,  he  was  of  a  proud  and  un- 
bending character,  disdained  to  solicit  cither  em- 
ployment or  promotion,  and  accepted  the  com- 
mand awarded  to  him  as  his  right,  not 
as  a  matter  of  favor  or  distinction  con-  ^/.^^  °  ^^^' 
ferred  upon  him  by  his  Sovereign.' 

Originally  a  sincere  Republican,  like  so  many 
men  of  that  party  he  found  himself, 
when  in  high  command,  called  on  to 
restrain  its  excesses,  which  he  did  with 
a  vigor  and  decision  never  exceeded, 
immediately  became  the  object  of  the  most  im- 
passioned invective  to  his  former  supjjorters,  and 
hence  his  character  has  been  variously  drawn  by 
writers  of  different  parties,  and  even  by  those  of 
the  same  party  at  different  times.  His  early 
training  took  place,  and  his  character  was  devel- 
oped, in  the  wars  of  Algeria — the  severe  school 
in  which  all  the  military  talent  of  Young  France 
has  been  trained.  No  one  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  necessities  of  that  extraordinary  war- 
fare,-or  prepared  more  cautiously  beforehand  the 
means  of  insuring  it  success.  His  orders  to  the 
captains  of  companies,  when  setting  out  on  a 
nocturnal  razzia,*  were  a  model  for  all  those  in- 
trusted with  similar  enterprises.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  considerable  commands  from  his 
known  character  for  firmness  and  resolution  in 
an  early  period  of  the  campaign,  when  the 
French  dominion,  literally  s])eaking,  extended 
only  over  the  ground  which  their  military  posts 
occupied  ;  and  its  subsequent  extension  was  not 
a  little  owing  to  the  resolution,  vigor,  and  per- 
severance with  which  he  discharged  the  duties 
intrusted  to  him.  In  Januaiy,  1841,  he  was 
made  governor  of  a  heap  of  ruins,  dignified  with 
the  name  of  the  town  of  Medeah.  Being  asked 
how  far  his  command  extended,  "Load  a  gun," 
said  he,  "with  a  full  charge,  and  fire."  When 
the  piece  was  discharged,  and  the  ball  had  struck 
the  earth,  he  said,  pointing  to  the  dustwhich  it  had 
thrown  up,  "  There  is  the  limit  of  our  possession ;" 
and  such,  in  truth,  at  that  period,  was  ^ 
very  nearly  the  situation  of  the  whole  'Castellane, 
French  settlements  in  Algeria.- 

Canrobert  has  attained  a  more  enviable  ce- 
lebrity than  Cavaignac ;  for,  bred  like 
him  in  the  wars  of  Algeria,  he  Was  canrobeii. 
afterward  called  to  the  chief  command 

*  II is  orders  wore  :  "  Silence  .ibsolu  tonjoursetdetoute 
raaniere.  Etouffer  la  tonx  dans  les  plis  du  turban.  Pas 
de  pipes.  Si  on  refoit  des  coups  de  fusil  pendant  la 
inarclie,  redoubler  de  silence,  ne  pas  riposter,  doubter  le 
pas.  I'aire  de.s  prisonniers  uvant  tout.  Ne  tuer  quo  la 
derniiio  cxtro'.nite.  Apivs  les  prisonniers,  s'occuperUu 
troupeau." — Cabtellane,  p.  86. 
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ill  the  Crimea,  in  a  period  of  anxiety  and  dan- 
ger of  the  army,  and  his  chief  deeds  were  against 
the  Russians,  not  his  own  countrj-men.     With- 
out the  military  genius  of  Changarnier,  or  the 
indomitable  moral  resolution  of  Cavaignac,  he 
was  a  most  distinguished  General,  and  in  eleva- 
tion of  soul  and  magnanimity  of  character  he 
was  superior  to  either.     His  pi-esencc  of  mind 
and  coolness  in  danger  never  were  surpassed ; 
and  it  was  a  common  observation,  that  the  pre- 
cision and  rapidity  of  his  orders  increased  with 
the  danger  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  were 
never  so  great  as  when  the  enemy's  balls  were 
falling  around  him.     On  one  occasion  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  appeared  in  the  most  striking  man- 
ner, and  extricated  the  corps  which  he  command- 
ed from  the  most  serious  danger.     In  1848  he 
was  commanded,  with  his  regiment  of  Zouaves, 
to  take  part  in  the  siege  of  Naatcha.     The  chol- 
era  had   broken   out   in  his  ranks  during  the 
inarch,  and  had  already  made  fearful  ravages. 
The  beasts  of  burden  with  the  corps  were  over- 
charged with  the  sick  and  the  dying ;  and  it  was 
of  the  utmost  moment  to  avoid  an  engagement, 
for  there  was  no  possibility  of  canjing  on  the 
wounded.     At  this  critical  moment,  while  pass- 
ing a  naiTow  defile,  a  nomad  corps  appeared  pre- 
pared to  dispute  the  passage.     He  immediately 
made  his  dispositions  for  the  combat,  and  ad- 
vancing alone  with  his  interpreter  in  front  of  his 
column,  he  called  out  aloud :  "  You  know  I  bring 
the  plague  with  me ;  if  you  do  not  allow  me  to 
pass  with  my  men,  I  will  throw  it,  along  with 
ourselves,  on  you."     The  Arabs,  who  had  fol- 
lowed his  track  for  some  days  by  tlie  new-made 
graves  which  lined  it,  were  seized  with  terror, 
and  allowed  him  to  pass  without  molestation. 
Character,  when  thus  decidedly  marked,  rarely 
changes.      The   same  magnanimous   spirit   ap- 
peared on  a  greater  theatre,  when  he  offered  the 
command  of  the  allied  army  to  Lord 
m'^tll^^"^'  Kaglan,  in  the  most  critical  period 
'  '       '        of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.- 
JIaeshal  Bcgeacd,  though  advanced  in  years 
IQ        when  he  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
Marshal     mand  in  Algeria,  was  second  to  none  in 
BugL-aud.  the  essential  qualities  of  a  great  general. 
He  possessed  in  the  very  highest  degree — one 
which  is  alike  the  distinctive  mark  of  militaiy 
genius  and  the  sure  herald  of  military  success — 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  soldiers.     In 
tlieir  familiar  language  they  called  him  "Father 
Bugeaud ;"  and  it  was  no  wonder  they  did  so, 
for  never  did  parent  evince  more  solicitude  for 
his  children  than  he  did  for  them.     Easy  of 
access,  communicative  in  conversation,  familiar 
without  abasement,  he  felt  himseft"  among  his 
men  as  in  a  large  family,  and  he  was  beloved  ac- 
cordingly.    These  affectionate  dispositions  were 
increased  by  the  respect  which  all  felt  for  his 
coolness  and  decision  when  the  moment  of  dan- 
ger an-ived.     Then  all  eyes  were  turned  to  their 
beloved  chief,  and  the  rapidity  and  covp-d'ccil 
with  which  his  orders  were  given  justified  the  con- 
fidence of  the  soldiers,  and  seldom  failed  to  prove 
the  salvation  of  all.     His  talents  were  peculiarly 
conspicuous  in  the  strategic  arrangement  of  a 
campaign,  and  the  converging  directions  of  many 
different  columns  coming  from  difierent  quarters 
to  the  decisive  point.     In  the  administrative  de- 
pai-tment,  and  the  civil  government  of  the  coun- 
try, he  shon^  equally  conspicuous,  and  it  was 


mainly  owing  to  his  abilities  that  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  Abd-el-Kader  and  the  Arab  tribes 
was  overcome,  and  the  French  power  estabhshed 
in  a  solid  manner  in  their  hard-won  conquest. 
He  worthily  earned  his  Marshal's  baton  on  the 
fields  of  Algeria,  and  was,  in  the  last  extremity, 
called  to  defend  his  Sovereign's  throne  in  the 
Revolution  of  1 848.  He  did  not  prove  unworthy 
of  the  choice  ;  for  had  his  counsels  been  followed, 
and  his  arm  left  unfettered,  beyond  all  question 
the  insurrection  would  have  been  subdued,  and 
the  Orleans  family  might  have  been  still  seated 
on  the  throne  of  France. 

Differing  from  I\Iarshal  Bugeaud  in  several  es- 
sential qualities.  General  de  La-  i7_ 
MORiciERE  was  yet  in  every  way  General  de 
worthy  of  the  high  consideration  Lamoncieie. 
which  he  enjoyed  in  the  army.  Unlike  many  of 
his  brother  officers,  he  was  of  good  family  and 
aristocratic  connections;  but  this  circumstance 
only  increased  his  influence  with  his  men,  as  is 
always  th«-  case  when  real  merit  is  discovered  in 
one  of  superior  birth.  His  activity  and  energy 
were  unbounded;  his  head-quarters  resembled 
rather  a  busy  counting-house  than  the  abode  of 
a  military  chief.  His  indefatigable  activity  com- 
municated itself  to  every  department,  but  scarce- 
ly any  could  keep  pace  with  the  powers  of  en- 
durance in  the  General.  After  having  worn  out 
all  his  secretaries,  he  often  retired  for  the  night 
to  his  chamber,  and  appeared  in  the  morning 
with  a  memoir  on  some  intricate  question,  or  a 
dispatch  which  he  had  composed  and  written 
with  his  own  hand  when  the  rest  were  buried  in 
slumber.  His  enterprises  in  general  proved  suc- 
cessful ;  and  in  can-ying  them  into  execution  he 
availed  himself,  with  the  happiest  results,  of  the 
insight  which  he  had  obtained  into  the  Arab 
character.*  Though  his  mind  was  essentially 
contemplative,  and  he  often  turned  by  predilec- 
tion from  militarj-  pursuits  to  questions  of  politic- 
al economy  or  philosophy,  yet  no  one  was  more 
energetic  when  the  moment  of  action  amved,  or 
exhibited  more  coolness  and  decision  , 
in  giving  his  orders  in  circumstances  287*304  305. 
of  difficulty  or  danger.^ 


*  On  one  occasion,  an  Arab  having  been  taken  prison- 
er, and  brought  before  liini,  the  following  characteristic 
dialogue  took  place : 

"' Je  te  connais,'  lui  dit  le  prisonnier  au  bout  d'un  in- 
stant. Te  rappelles-tu  que  c'est  moi  qui  t'ai  remis  une 
lettre  un  soir  da  General.' 

"'Oui,'  repondit  le  General,  '  alors  donne-moi  des 
renseignnients  sur  les  bataillons.' 

'■ '  Sur  Dieu,  jamais;  je  serai  miiet.' 

"  '  Fais  attention :  je  vais  faire  appeler  les  chiaous;  le 
baton  frappera. ' 

"  '  Frappe ;  je  serai  muet.' 

"  '  Non,  je  ne  vais  pas  ni'y  prendre  ainsi  avec  cet  honi- 
nie,'  dit-il  ii  ses  ofiiciers.  '  Bentzman,  allez  chercber  nn 
sac  de  mille  francs  et  versez-cn  la  moitie  sur  la  table.' 
Au  bruit  des  pieces  d'argent,  les  yeux  de  I'Arabe  com- 
mencerent  a  s'ouvrir. 

'"Tu  le  vois,'  dit  le  General;  elles  appartiennent  a 
toi  si  tu  me  nienes  oii  sont  tes  bataillons.' 

"  '  Les  gens  tont-ils  prets?  partons,'  dit  I'Arabe. 

"  '  Ce  n'est  pas  tout,'  et  il  fit  signe  de  verser  le  reste  du 
sac  ;  '  il  me  faut  ta  tribu.' 

"  '  Je  Buis  pret,  je  te  conduirai,"  ditl'Arabe,  qui  ne  quit- 
tait  pas  r argent  du  regard  ;  '  partons.' 

"  '  Si  tu  es  pret,  je  ne  le  suis  pas  encore  ;  niais  demain 
>;i  tu  me  fais  rencontrer  tes  bataillons,  la  moitie  de  cet  ar- 
gent sera  a  toi.' 

"  '  Le  lendemain  la  colonne  surprenait  les  bataillons  de 
I'Emir;  et  depuis,  cet  horame  fit  faire  un  grand  nombre 
de  razzias  au  General ;  mais  aussi  le  succes  de  ces  entrc- 
prises  efait  rendu  plus  facile  par  I'hubileto  de  nos  sol- 
dats."— (JABTBLLAiJE,  p.  286,  287. 
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If  General  do  Lamoriciere  was  not  favored  liy 
53  fortune  in  obtaining  a  greater  theatre  of 
General  aetion,  tlic  same  can  not  he  said  of  his 
Bosquet,  rivalinglory,  GicnkralBosqukt.  Called 
to  the  brightest  destinies,  his  character  proved 
equal  to  them.  An  iron  will,  a  brilliant  courage, 
a  tliirst  for  glory,  were  in  hinr  united  to  a  solid 
judgment,  a  discriminating  intellect,  and  an  ex- 
traordinaiy  power  of  rapid  decision  in  tiie  most 
trying  circumstances.  Beloved  by  those  who 
aj^proaclied  him,  from  the  simplicity  of  his  man- 
ners and  the  kindliness  of  liis  disposition,  he  was 
yet  regarded  by  all  with  the  respect  which  never 
fails  to  environ  tiiose  who,  it  is  foreseen,  are  born 
for  great  achievements.  No  one  could  converse 
with  him  without  feeling  that  he  was  born  for 
command ;  that  he  was  one  of  the  men  capable 
of  saving  from  danger,  when  all  had  come  to  de- 
spair of  fortune.  Like  the  youth  in  Tacitus,  he 
loved  danger  itself,  not  the  reward  of  courage ; 
like  Xelson,  lie  never  calculated  odds  when  duty 
called.  Fortune  was  not  wanting  to  these  great 
endowments ;  his  subsequent  career  justified  tiiese 
expectations,  for  it  presented  a  theatre  for  the 
display  of  these  qualities.  His  name  will  never 
be  forgotten  in  British  ston' ;  for  he  command- 
ed the  noble  band  of  Zouaves  who  rushed  to 
1  castellane,  ^^^^  rescue  when  the  English  Guards 
3115;  St.  Ar-  were  dying  at  their  post  on  the  ridge 
naud,  ii.  267.  q(  Inkemiann. ' 

Marshal  St.  Arnaud  was  not  so  fortunate 

19.  as  General  Bosquet;  he  did  not  reap 
Marshal  St.  a  harvest  of  glory,  for  he  was  called 
Arnaud.  away  when  the  sickle  was  just  put  in. 
He  had  not  the  military  capacity  which  cliarac- 
terized  Changarnier,  or  the  daring  spirit  which 
burned  in  Bosquet ;  but  nevertheless  he  was  a 
most  eminent  man,  and  well  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  gallery  of  contemporary  portraits.  His 
mind  was  essentially  heroic :  he  had  that  thirst 
for  glorj'  which  invariably  characterizes  elevated 
characters,  and  is  of  all  qualities  the  most  incon- 
ceivable to  the  majority  of  men.  His  talents  for 
war  shone  forth  with  peculiar  lustre  in  the  Al- 
geria campaign ;  for  he  was  cautious  in  design 
and  yet  rapid  in  execution,  and  po.ssessed  that 
talent  for  combination  which  was  of  so  much  im- 
portance in  a  country  so  difficult  of  access,  and 
when  the  troops  required  to  converge  from  so 
many  distant  points  to  achieve  decisive  success. 
His  disposition  was  aflfectionate,  his  heart  warm  : 
these  qualities  appear  in  every  page  of  his  cor- 
respondence, one  of  the  most  charming  works 
which  military  literature  has  ever  produced.  In 
it  we  see,  as  in  Collingwood's  letters,  the  deeply 
interesting  combination  of  military  ardor  and 
pursuits  with  the  amenities  and  affections  of  pri- 
vate life.  It  was  St.  Arnaud's  wish  that  he 
might  die  in  tlie  hour  of  victory,  after  having 
planted  the  French  standards  on  the  ramparts  of 
Sebastopol ;  and  if  not  exactly  fulfilled,  it  was 
so  in  substance.  For  his  enthusiastic  spirit, 
when  on  the  verge  of  death  from  a  long  and 
painful  malady,  enabled  him  to  bear  the  long- 
protracted  fatigues  of  the  fight  at  the  Alma ;  and 
among  the  last  sounds  which  reached  his  ears 
were  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  allied  troops 
when  the  fiercely  disputed  heights  were  won. 

If  St.  Arnaud  exhibited  the  interesting  com- 

20.  bination  of  warlike  ardor  with  domestic 
Marshal  love,  very  ditferent  was  the  character  of 
Pehssier.  jjjs  successor,  who,  like  him,  trained  in 


the  wars  of  Algeria,  but  more  fortunate  in  the 
next  contest,  gave  tiie  finisiiing-siroke  to  the  im- 
mortal siege  of  Sebastopol  by  tiie  capture  of  tlic 
Malakoft'.  Stern,  unrelenting,  and  iletcrniincd, 
rKLiSsiion  had  all  the  qualities  required  to  bring 
a  sanguinary  and  long-protracted  contest  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination.  Such  was  iiis  determination 
that  the  prospect  of  the  most  terrific  slaughter 
could  not  deter  him  from  attempting  what  he 
deemed  essential  to  success,  or  following  it  up, 
when  once  begun,  with  the  perseverance  whidi 
so  often  in  war,  as  in  civil  life,  commands  it. 
When  in  tlic  attack  of  the  Cemetery  on  the  right 
of  the  Bastion  du  Mat  at  Sebastopol,  immediate- 
ly after  he  succeeded  to  the  command,  the 
French,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  were  driven  at 
night  out  of  the  work  they  had  won,  he  gave  or- 
ders that  every  regiment  in  the  army  should  be 
led  to  the  assault  till  it  was  finally  secured  ;  and 
he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Nor  did  he  hesitate 
himself  to  share  the  perils  to  which  he  exposed 
his  troops,  for  he  fed  the  assault  on  the  Malakotf 
with  an  incessant  stream  of  stormers,  till  ten 
thousand  men  had  fallen  within  its  walls,  and 
then  he  himself  fixed  liis  head-quarters  there  for 
the  night  amidst  the  jjcrpetual  risk  of  a  mine  be- 
ing sprung,  determined  to  preserve  his  conquest 
or  perish.  It  was  the  same  in  Algeria :  he  suc- 
ceeded in  subduing  the  country  by  a  determined 
prosecution  of  his  designs,  regardless,  like  Na- 
poleon, of  the  cost  of  human  life  at  which  it  was 
purchased.  And  if  humanity  shudders  at  some 
of  his  sanguinary  deeds — and  the  destruction  of 
a  whole  tribe,  including  women  and  children, 
by  smoking  them  to  death  in  a  cave,  is  jjointod 
to  as  one  of  the  most  terrible  acts  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  the  world — history,  in  justice,  must 
recount  the  provocation  he  had  received,  and 
the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Arabs  on  such 
Frenchmen  as  fell  into  their  hands. 

In  the  African  wars  which  drew  forth  the  tal- 
ents and  confirmed  the  character  of 

this  cluster  of  illustrious  men,  there  rp,,„  r,}:     „„ 
,  11,.!,.,        liie  Zouaves, 

also  arose  a  body  of  soldiers  who, 

both  in  the  campaign  in  Algeria  and  in  the  con- 
test in  the  Crimea,  have  acquired  the  very  high- 
est renown.  The  name  of  the  Zouaves  will  nev- 
er be  forgotten  as  long  as  the  story  of  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol  endures,  and  it  will  take  its  place 
beside  those  of  Troy  and  Jerusalem.  They  were 
originally  intended  to  be  regiments  composed  of 
Frenchmen  who  had  settled  in  Algeria,  or  their 
descendants ;  but  the  intermixture  of  foreigners 
in  their  ranks  ere  long  became  so  considerable, 
that  when  they  were  transported  to  the  shores  of 
the  Crimea,  though  the  majority  were  French. 
they  were  rather  an  aggregate  of  the  Dare-devils 
of  all  nations.  In  their  ranks  at  Sebastopol 
were  some  that  held  Oxford  degrees,  many  those 
of  Gottingen  and  Paris,  crowds  who  had  been 
ruined  at  the  gaming-table,  not  a  few  who  had 
fled  from  justice,  or  sought  escape  from  the  con- 
sequences of  an  amorous  adventure.  Yet  had 
this  motley  crowd,  composed  of  the  most  daring 
and  reckless  of  all  nations,  become,  in  the  rude 
school  of  the  wars  in  Algeria,  an  incomparable 
body  of  .soldiers,  second  to  none  in  the  world  in 
every  military  duty,  perhaps  superior  to  any  in 
the  vehemence  and  rush  of  an  assault.  Without 
the  disciplined  steadiness  of  the  British  infantry, 
who  have  so  often  perished  like  the  Spartans  at 
Thermopylae  rather  than  abandon  their  post,  th.cy 
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were  superior  to  them  in  the  vigor  and  impetu- 
osity of  a  sudden  attack.  tSo  little  was  it  deemed 
possible  that  they  could  ever  fail  in  such  an  op- 
eration, that  when  they  were  formed  for  the 
storm  of  Naatcha,  in  the  Algerine  wars,  their 
commander  said  to  them,  "Recollect,  Zouaves, 
if  the  retreat  is  sounded,  it  is  not  for 
^Castellane,  ^^^^  „         r^^^^,    ^^^^^  justified    this 

high  character  on  the  fields  of  the 
Alma  and  Inkermann,  and  at  the  assaults  of  Se- 
bastopol.  Ever  leading  the  column  of  stormers, 
they  rushed  forward  in  a  tumultuous  swarm, 
which  at  first  excited  the  apprehensions  of  the 
British  officers  who  witnessed  it ;  but  this  feeling 
was  soon  changed  into  one  of  unmixed  admira- 
tion when  they  beheld  how  gallantly  they  mount- 
ed the  breach,  with  what  vigor  they  forced  them- 
selves into  the  embrasures,  what  desperate  hand- 
to-hand  encounters  they  maintained  when  they 
got  into  the  interior,  and  the  difficult  task  of 
holding  it  against  the  assaults  of  the  Muscovites 
had  commenced. 

The  colony  of  Algiers  had  hitherto  been  gar- 
22.  risoned  only  by  an  insufficient  body 

State  of  Al-  of  troops,  and  in  consequence  it  had 
giersLQl840.  neygi-  acquired  the  consistency  or 
security  necessary  to  render  it  a  flourishing 
settlement.  Extending  from  Bona  on  the  east 
to  Cherchell  on  the  west,  both  of  which  were 
on  the  sea-coast,  it  did  not  reach  more  than 
thirty  leagues  to  the  southward  into  the  interior. 
Coustantine,  Milianah,  Medeah,  Huenza,  and 
Setif,  formed  its  original  frontier  line  of  strong- 
holds intended  to  overawe  the  Arab  tribes  in  the 
mountains  ;  but  since  Milianah  and  Medeah  had 
been  ceded  to  Abd-el-Kaxler  by  the  treaty  of  La 
Tafna,  this  line  of  defense  was  entirely  broken 
through,  and  the  enemy  was  encamped,  as  it  were, 
in  the  middle  of  the  French  territories.  After 
the  general  insurrection  of  the  Arabs  under  that 
indefatigable  chief  in  1839,  already 
xxxiv^§5b  narrated,- great  advantage  had  been 
taken  by  him  of  this  commanding 
central  position,  and  he  gained  the  advantage  in 
several  detached  encounters,  while  a 
Dm.  20,  jYench  brig  sailing  from  Oran  to  Al- 
giers was  attacked  and  plundered  by  the 
Kabyles  near  Cherchell.  To  avenge  this  affront 
an  expedition  of  twelve  thousand  men  was  sent 

from  Algiers,  in  March  following,  and 
t84o'^'''"'  ni^^le  itself  master  of  that  town  with 

very  little  difficulty.  But  this  success 
was  of  little  avail  as  long  as  Milianah  and  jMedeah 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Abd-el-Kader  Sensible 
of  the  importance  of  these  strong-holds,  which,  be- 
ing both  situated  in  the  mountains,  were  difficult 
of  access,  the  Arab  chief  had  made  of  the  first  the 
centre  of  his  military  operations,  from  whence  his 
predatory  bands  could  ravage  the  whole  of  the 
Metidja,  and  even  threaten  Algiers  itself.  Mar- 
shal Valle'e,  who  at  this  period  commanded  the 
French  armies  in  Algeria,  perceiving  die  advant- 
age which  the  enemy  derived  from  this  position,  re- 
solved to  wrest  it  from  him  ;  and  with  this  view  a 
grand  expeditionary  force,  consisting  often  thou- 
sand men,  was  collected  in  Algiers,  and  brote  up 
3  A  T?'«h  ^^"^  ^'^  south  on  the  25th  April.  To 
xxiii.  401  "  RJ'^'e  additional  eclat  to  the  expedition, 
403;  Keg-  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Duke 
nault,i.247,  d'Aumale  received  commands  in  the 
army,  and  set  out  with  the  troops.^ 
They  were  not  long  in  reaching  the  enemy. 


On  the  27th  the  Marshal  crossed  the  Etriffa, 
and  soon  fell  in  with  a  body  of  twelve 

hundred  Arab  horse,  with  whom  he  ,:,.    . 
11  •  :  11,.,     First  opera- 

had  a  serious  encounter ;  and  the  fol-  tion.s  of  the 
lowing  days  were  spent  in  continual  campaign, 
skirmishing  with  these   redoubtable  and  capture 
,.  ^1  i-     J  ..u  •      of  Medeah. 

cavaliers,  who  retired  as  the   mam 

body  of  the  enemy  advanced.  To  operate  a  di- 
version, Abd-cl-Kader  directed  a  serious  attack 
with  seven  thousand  men  on  the  French  garri- 
son left  in  Cherchell ;  but  his  efforts  were  de- 
feated by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  General 
Cavaignac,  who  commanded  the  place.  Mean- 
while Marshal  Valle'e  advanced  toward  the  At- 
las, the  passes  of  which  were  occupied  by  the 
Arab  chief  with  eleven  thousand  men.  which  he 
required  to  cross  before  reaching  Medeah.  The 
principal  one,  and  that  alone  practicable  for  ar- 
tillery, was  the  Col  de  Mouzaia,  on  the  northern 
slope  of  which  Marshal  Clause],  in  183G,  had 
made  a  road  passable  by  wheeled  carriages. 
The  sumaiit  of  the  pass,  however,  had  been 
strongly  occupied  by  Abd  -  el  -  Kader,  and 
strengthened  by  field-works,  abatis,  and  trench- 
es, manned  by  the  Kabyles,  second  to  no  troops 
in  the  world  in  the  defense  of  mountain  posi- 
tions and  the  skillful  use  of  the  musket.  Not- 
withstanding the  strength  of  the  position,  the 
Marshal  had  sufficient  confidence  in  the  courage 
of  his  troops  to  hazard  the  attempt  to  carry  it  by 
a  front  attack.  He  intrusted  this  perilous  en- 
terprise to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  corps 
was  formed  into  three  divisions.  The  first,  un- 
der General  Duvivier,  was  intrusted  with  the 
attack  on  the  intrenchments  on  the  French  left ; 
the  second,  under  Lamoriciere,  was  to  scale  the 
peak  on  the  right,  which  commanded  the  whole 
position,  and,  having  carried  it,  take  the  Arab 
works  in  the  centre  in  rear;  the  third,  com- 
manded by  General  d'Houdetot,  was  destined, 
during  the  confusion  produced  by  these  fiank 
attacks,  to  force  the  intrenchments  which  barred 
the  great  road  in  the  centre.  The  Arabs  and 
Kabyles  made  a  vigorous  defense  at  all  points ; 
and  Duvivier's  division,  when  it  had  forced  the 
summit  against  which  it  was  directed,  found  it- 
self enveloped  in  clouds,  which  made  them  un- 
certain where  to  go,  and  caused  a  temporary 
halt.  But  Lamoriciere's  division,  headed  by  the 
Zouaves,  by  a  splendid  charge  carried  the  peak 
on  the  right ;  his  guns  were  ere  long  heard 
above  the  clouds,  and  soon  a  loud  cheer  an- 
nounced that  the  summit  of  Mouzaia  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  assailants.  Upon  hearing  this 
joyful  sound  the  Duke  of  Orleans  pushed  on  the 
columns  in  the  centre;  a  terrible  fire  of  grape 
on  its  flank  tore  the  ranks  and  caused  a  tempo- 
rary disorder  ;  but  when  the  French  guns  came 
up,  they  speedily  silenced  those  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  pass  was  won.  Panic-struck  after  this 
courageous  resistance,  the  Arabs  fled  on  all 
sides,  and  the  French  standards  were  planted  on 
the  summits  of  the  Atlas.  From  thence  they 
advanced  down  the  southern  slope  i  j^nn.  Hist, 
of  the  mountains,  and  on  the   17th  xxiii.  403; 

occupied  Medeah,  which  was  evacu-  ?''5"ii,''"'  '• 

11     ^1  I  24y,  257. 

ated  by  the  enemy. ' 

Marshal   Vallee,  having   left   a  garrison  of 

twenty-four  hundred  men  in  Medeah         24. 

to  secure  his  important  conquest,  re-  Expedition 

turned  by  the  Col  de  Mouzaia  to  the  fi^nai,. 

northern  side  of  the  mountains.     But  June  4. 
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here-  the  difficulties  of  the  French  situation  in 
Algiers  became  painfully  apparent.  The  pass 
was  found  as  strongly  occupied  as  before  by  the 
Arabs ;  and  the  indefatigable  Abd-cI-Kader  was 
sit  their  head,  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage 
back.  It  was  only  by  a  tierce  attack  that  the 
pass  was  again  forced,  and  the  troops  passed 
tlirongh  and  reached  Blidah.  Thence  Marshal 
Valle'c  again  set  out  in  the  beginning  of  June 
with  an  immense  convoy  of  ammunition  and 
provisions,  directing  his  steps,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  Milianah,  which  he  proposed  to  oc- 
cupy permanently  with  a  garrison  of  two  thou- 
sand men,  and  tlience  convey  a  sufficient  store 
of  food  to  Mcdcah  to  enable  its  garrison  to  hold 
out  during  the  winter.  Milianah,  situated  on 
the  slope  of  a  mountain  which  overlooks  the  vast 
meadows  through  which  the  Chelitf  meanders,  is 
the  ancient  Maniana  of  the  Romans,  and  con- 
tains the  ruins  of  several  stately  edifices  which 
attest  its  former  splendor.  It  was  now,  howev- 
er, only  a  wretched  village  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
remains  of  ancient  magnificence ;  but  its  posi- 
tion, like  that  of  all  others  chosen  by  the  Ro- 
mans, rendered  it  a  military  post  of  the  highest 
importance;  Abd-el-Kader  at  first  seemed  dis- 
posed to  defend  it,  but  on  the  approach  of  the 
French  columns  he  set  fire  to  the  town  and  with- 
drew to  the  mountains.  Marshal  Vallee  left  a 
strong  garrison  of  three  thousand  men,  amply 
provided,  to  hold  the  post,  and  pursued  his 
route  by  the  valley  of  the  ChelifF  toward  Me- 
deah,  with  a  view  to  victualing  that  fortress. 
To  reach  it,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  a  branch 
of  the  Col  de  Mouzaia  a  third  time  from  south 
to  north.  The  Arab  chief  was  anticipated  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  Zouaves  in  the  occupation  of 
1  Rpgnauit,  '^'is  P''''SS ;  but  he  had  his  revenge  by 
i.  259,200;  a  skillful  manoeuvre  which  he  adopted, 
"^xui  404''  '^""^  which  brought  tlie  French  with- 
^^'""  ■  in  a  hair's-breadth  of  destruction'. 
Advancing  parallel  to  the  French  columns, 

and  in  perfect  silence,  shrouded  by  a 
Bloody'com-  "*^^8^  '^^  rocks,  the  Arabs  reached 
bat  on  the  the  summit  of  the  pass  unperceived 
Col  de  Mou-  at  the  same  time  as  their  opponents ; 
June  15         ^"'^  ''^^  ^^^  rear-guard  was  descending 

the  slope  toward  Medeah,  a  sudden 
volley  from  an  invisible  enemy  stretched  great 
numbers  on  the  earth.  Instantly  the  Arabs, 
leaping  from  their  places  of  concealment,  armed 
each  with  a  yataghan,  a  poniard,  and  two  pis- 
tols, threw  themselves  on  the  French  when  reel- 
ing under  the  discharge,  and  destroyed  great 
numbers.  But  the  Zouaves  and  the  Chasseurs 
dc  Vincennes,  in  number  eight  hundred,  were 
there.  Quickly  rallying,  they  commenced  a 
fierce  resistance  ;  the  bayonet  was  crossed  with 
the  cimiter ;  the  swords  parried  the  yataghans, 
and,  after  a  fierce  conflict,  in  which  the  Arabs 
with  desperate  gallantry  returned  four  times  to 
the  charge,  the  French  were  finally  victorious. 
They  had  to  lament  the  loss,  however,  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  killed,  and  three  hundred 
wounded— above  half  of  the  heroic  band  thus 
furiously  engaged.  The  corps,  nevertheless, 
pursued  its  way  with  the  convoy,  and  reached 
Medeah  in  safety,  which  was  amply  provisioned, 
and  left  under  the  orders  of  Duvivier  for  the 
winter,  as  was  Milianah  under  those  of  Chan- 
gamier.  But  during  these  successes  the  Metid- 
jah  was  left  without  any  adequate  protection, 


and  the  Arabs,  taking  advantage  of  its  defense- 
less state,  burst  into  the  province,  and  carried 
fire  and  sword  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Algiers. 
Such  was  the  terror  in  that  city,  that  four  hun- 
dred military  convicts  within  its  walls  were  hast- 
ily armed  for  its  defense,  and  by  an  express  or- 
der no  inhabitant  was  allowed  to  go  beyond 
Hussein-Dey,  which  was  only  a  league  from  tho 
gates.  Of  all  the  French  conquests  in  this  brill- 
iant campaign,  there  remained  only  at  its  close 
the  towns  of  Cherchell,  Medcali,  and  Milianah, 
each  beleagiiered  by  the  enemy,  and  not  com- 
manding a  foot  of  ground  beyond  the  ,,,_ 
range  of  its  guns — a  melancholy  re-  ,.  36o"aG2;' 
suit  for  a  campaign  begun  with  forces  Ann.  'niat.' 
so  consideral)le,  and  illustrated  by  ^^^-  3*^0, 
so  many  deeds  of  glory. ' 

The  undecided  issue  of  this  campaign  suggest- 
ed to  the  cabinet  of  M.  Guizot  the  ne-  26. 
cessity  of  appointing  a  more  energetic  Campaign 
officer  to  the  command  than  Marshal  °f  ^^■*^- 
Vallee.  The  truth  was,  however,  that  the  secret 
of  this  want  of  decisive  success  was  not  to  be 
found  in  any  deficiency  of  military  vigor  or  capac- 
ity in  the  troops  emjtloyed,  but  in  the  force  be- 
ing inadequate  to  the  task  of  subduing  the  nu- 
merous and  warlike  tribes  which  held  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Sensible  of  this,  the  Frcnch,cab- 
inet  increased  the  national  troops  in  the  colony  to 
sixty  thousand,  and  placed  the  whole  under  tlie 
command  of  Marshal  Bugeaud,  whose  character 
promised  at  once  to  gain  external  success  and  se- 
cure the  attachment  of  his  soldiers.  He  resolved 
to  can-y  the  war  into  the  centre  of  the  enemy's 
power,  and  pursue  Abd-el-Kader  at  all  points, 
without  one  moment  of  repose.  The  Arab  chief, 
on  his  side,  changed  his  tactics,  and  instead  of 
concentrating  his  forces  as  he  had  done  in  the 
preceding  campaign,  separated  them  so  as  to  keep 
a  sort  of  guard  over  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  risk  of  any  con- 
siderable body  being  defeated.  He  transported 
the  theatre  of  war  from  the  neighborhood  of  Al- 
giers to  Tlemsen  and  the  western  ])roYinccs  of 
Algeria,  where  they  were  strongly  reinforced  by 
the  Kabyles,  who  inhabited  tho  mountains  in  the 
vicinity  of  Oran  and  the  borders  of  the  empire 
of  Marocco.  IMedeah  and  Milianali,  however, 
were  still  kept  in  a  state  of  close  blockade ;  and  as 
their  garrisons  were  beginning  to  suf-  „ 
fer  under  want  of  provisions,  the  first  \\_  2(W^'207'; 
care  of  the  commander  was  to  direct  Ann.  Hist, 
convoys,  escorted  by  a  large  militaiy  -^^^,'^'-  ^'^^' 
force,  to  their  relief. - 

The  expeditionary  force  of  ten  thousand  men 
set  out  from  Blidah  on  the  27th  A])ril,  „_ 
and  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Milianah,  Successful 
M'hich  was  now  hard  pressed  by  a  large  campaign 
force  under  Abci-el-Ivader  in  person.  "^^^■^'• 
Taught  by  former  disasters,  tlie  Arab  *^'  ^^ 
chief  made  no  attempt  to  jjrevent  the  revictualing 
of  the  place  ;  and  the  French  marshal  having  at- 
tacked him  a  few  days  after  the  entiy,  he  was 
worsted  in  a  general  encounter,  which  ^^•as  only 
prevented  from  being  converted  into  a  total  rout 
by  an  imprudent  charge  which  the  Duke  de  Ne- 
mours made  in  the  centre ;  this  caused  the  enemy 
to  retire  before  the  turning  of  their  flank  by  tho 
17th  light  infantry,  intended  to  cut  ofi"  their  re- 
treat, had  taken  effect.  Marshal  Bugeaud  was 
extremely  disconcerted  by  this  uutowaixl  event, 
concerning  which  he  exjjressed  himself  in    no 
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measured  terms,  the  more  so  as  the  presence  of 
the  princes  at  head-quarters,  with  their  large  ret- 
inue and  immense  mass  of  baggage,  seriously 
incommoded  the  troops.  Having  revictualcd 
Medeah  and  Milianah,  Bugeaud  transferred  his 
head-quarters  to  the  town  of  Mostaganem,  on 
the  sea-coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cheliff, 
which  was  made  the  base  of  operations  against 
the  western  tribes  of  Algeria,  where  the  principal 
adherents  of  Abd-el-Kader  were  now  to  be  found. 
The  army  advanced  along  the  course  of  the  Che- 
liff without  experiencing  any  serious  resistance, 
and  the  imjMjrtant  town  of  Mascara  was  abandon- 
ed without  striking  a  blow.  The  French  general 
stationed  a  coi-ps  of  two  thousand  men  in  that 
town  to  overawe  the  western  tribes  in  the  vicinity 
of  Oran.  Encouraged  by  these  appearances,  he 
sent  letters  to  Abd-el-Kader,  inviting  him  to  sur- 
render, and  representing  the  ruin  which  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  vvar  was  bringing  on  the  countiy. 
But  the  Arab  chief  replied :  "The  submission  of 
the  Arabs  will  be  represented  by  a  horse  without 
a  fail ;  such  an  animal  is  unknown  in  our  mount- 
ains ;  when  our  mares  have  produced  one,  we  will 
send  him  to  you.  The  injury  which  your  army 
J  does  to  the  fertile  Africa,  in  the  fur- 

ii.  '207,*208'-  rows  which  it  painfully  traces  in  her 
Ann..  Hist.  '  bosom,  is  less  than  is  experienced  by 
A<)K^'  ^^^'  ^'^*^  ocean  when  the  swallow  plunges 
in  its  bosom  to  seize  a  fish."' 
Dividing  his  amiy  into  five  columns,  Bugeaud 
pressed  the  Arab  chief  on  all  sides : 
Submfssion  ^^  ^^^  glowing  language  of  the  French 
of  various  annalist,  he  found  an  iron  circle 
tribes  in  the  wherever  he  turned.  Wliile  he  him- 
weLf  ^""^  ^^^^  pressed  the  tribes  which  dwelt 
between  Mascara  and  the  left  bank 
of  the  Cheliff  with  twelve  thousand  men.  Gener- 
al Lamoriciere  advanced  between  Mascara,  Oran, 
and  Tlemsen  ;  General  Baraguay  d'Hilliei-s  ma- 
noeuvred on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  between 
it  and  the  sea-coast ;  while  General  Negrier 
acted  on  the  offensive  in  the  extreme  east,  in  the 
provinces  of  Constantine  and  Setif.  Thus  the 
Arabs  found  themselves  attacked  in  five  places 
at  once ;  the  war  assumed  a  unity  of  design  by 
which  it  had  never  before  been  characterized  ; 
and  Abd-el-Kader,  in  spite  of  all  his  activity  and 
resources,  found  himself  unable  to  withstand  the 
reiterated  attacks  of  so  many  different  corps  in 
different  places  at  the  same  time.  That  com- 
manded by  Bugeaud  in  person,  setting  out  from 
Mostaganem  on  the  13th  September,  was 
'"''  ■  ■  for  fifty-three  days  in  constant  activity, 
in  the  course  of  which  several  severe  cavalry  ac- 
tions took  place  with  the  Arab  horse,  in  which 
the  superiority  of  European  discipline  and  cour- 
age was  uniformly  asserted.  The  results  of  this 
active  campaign  were  very  great.  Tribe  after 
tribe  sent  in  their  submission,  or  were  driven  off 
into  the  desert :  the  Medgeers  first  abandoned 
the  cause  of  the  Emir,  and  united  their  forces  to 
those  of  the  French ;  their  example  was  soon 
followed  by  six  lesser  tribes,  who  also  followed 
the  tricolor  standards.  Strengthened  by  these  al- 
liances, Bugeaud  at  length  led  his  forces  against 
the  Hachems,  a  powerful  tribe  in  the  west,  and 
the  principal  source  of  the  Emir's  strength.  They 
were  driven  from  their  homes  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  desert:  upon  this  success  the  whole  other 
tribes  in  the  west  sent  in  their  submis- 
^^'  '  ■  sion,  and  on  the  28th  December,  in  a  vast 


plain  in  front  of  Tlemsen,  swore  allegiance  to 
a  new  Sultan,  Mohammed-ben-Ab-  ,  tj         ,.  •• 
dallah,  who  the  same  day  concluded  20'.»,  an";  An! 
an  alliance,  offensive  ami   defcns-  Hist.  xxiv. 
ive,  with  France.'  423,  424. 

Amidst  this  wreck  of  his  fortunes,  the  indomi- 
table Arab  chief  still  maintained,  with 
mournful  resolution,  the  standard  of  Final  defeat 
independence,  and  when  no  longer  and  flight  of 
able  to  keep  the  field  against  the  in-  Abd-el-Ka- 
creasing  forces  of  the  enemy,  he  shut  ^^^  ^q  .[„,, 
himself  up  in  Tlemsen,  declaring  his  • "  ■ 
detennination  to  defend  that  strong-hold  to  the 
last  extremity.  Thither,  however,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  indefatigable  Bugeaud,  who  broke 
up  from  Oran  on  the  26th  January,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  to  drive  the  enemy  from  that  last  posi- 
tion. Abd-el-Kader  evacuated  the  town  on  his 
approach,  taking  with  him  a  large  part  of  the 
inhaliitants,  with  whom  he  retired  toward  the 
frontier  of  Marocco.  Though  joined  by  a  few 
faithful  i.dherents  in  his  retreat,  others  more  nu- 
merous fell  oft'  from  his  standards,  so  that  he 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Tafna,  the  frontier 
stream  of  Marocco,  with  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  horsemen.  Thither  he  was  followed 
by  the  French  movable  columns,  who  spent  sev- 
eral days  in  searching  for  the  Emir,  and  being 
unsuccessful,  they  advanced  to  Tapona,  which 
had  been  erected  into  a  strong  fort  by  Abd-el- 
Kader,  and  formed  his  principal  depot  of  arms 
and  militaiy  stores.  This  last  place  of  refuge 
was  taken  and  destroyed,  while  the  Emir  sought 
refuge  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  and  all  the 
tribes  in  the  vicinity  laid  down  their  aims.  At 
the  same  time.  General  Lamoriciere  pursued  to 
the  last  extremity  some  remains  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Hachems,  which  still  on  the  frontier  of  the 
desert  maintained  the  cause  of  indej)endence,  and 
forced  them  too  to  seek  refuge  in  its  solitudes. 
The  jjower  of  Abd-el-Kader  seemed,  by  this  long 
and  active  campaign,  to  be  finally  broken ;  he 
had  been  driven  into  the  wildemess  beyond  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  French  territory,  and  the 
tribes  which  had  constituted  his  strength  were  now 
for  the  most  part  ranged  under  the  ^ 
French  standards  against  him.  To  geami's  Dis-"' 
secure  these  important  advantages,  patch,  Feb.  f>, 
Marshal  Bugeaud  stationed  General  ^§42;  .Moni-_ 
Lamoriciere,  with  six  thousand  men,  Rggn^,*^]^'  j";' ' 
in  Mascara,  while  General  Bedeau,  23!»,  240 ;  Ann. 
with  five  thousand,  was  placed  in  Hist.  xxiv. 
Tlem.sen.=  424,425. 

To  all  appearance  the  power  of  the  Emir  was 
now  finally  broken,  and  the  French  so. 
dominion  firmly  established  in  the  His  reap- 
north  of  Africa.  This  flattering  illu-  pearance. 
sion  was  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  the  chief 
of  the  Arab  tribes  on  the  frontier  of  Marocco 
and  the  desert,  who,  like  all  Asiatics,  bowed, 
for  the  time  at  least,  to  superior  strength,  and 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  victory.  But 
meanwhile  the  Emir  was  not  idle.  At  the  head 
of  a  few  faithful  followers,  he  went  from  chief 
to  chief,  from  tribe  to  tribe,  in  the  wilderness, 
every  where  preaching  a  holy  war,  and  calling 
on  all  true  believers  to  join  in  a  general  crusade 
for  the  extermination  of  the  infidels.  In  the  re- 
mote situation,  simple  habits,  and  limited  knowl- 
edge of  these  secluded  tribes,  he  found  resources 
which  he  never  could  have  found  on  the  frontiers 
of  civilization.     The  horsemen  of  the  desert  had 
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never  met  the  French  troops :  they  were  igno-  i  Bugeaiid  was  made  a  Marshal  of  France,  and 


rant  of  European  arms  and  discipline,  and  took 
up  arms  at  the  eloquent  words  of  the  Emir,  as 
their  ancestors  had  done  at  the  voice  of  Moham- 


Louis  Philippe  began  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  establishment  of  the  J^uke  d'Aumale  as 
viceroy  in  his  newly-acquired  transmarine  pos- 


med.      The  French   marshal   had  just  sent  a  '  sessions, 
steamboat  to  Tangiers  to  remonstrate  against        Though  driven  in  this  manner  out  of  his  own 
the  shelter  aftordcd  to  Abd-el-Kader  in  the  Ma-    country,  Abd-el-Kader  found  in  his  „g 

rocco  territories,  when  suddenly  the  unconquer-  j  individual  firmness  and  inexhaust-  Comnuince- 
able  chief  appeared  at  the  head  of  GOOO  horse-  i  ible  mental  resources  the  means  of  ment  of  diffi- 
men  in  the  vicinity  of  Tlemscn,  and  commenced  j  still  maintaining  the  contest.     Re-  culties  with 
pillaging  the  tribes  which  had  entered  into  am-    tired  into  the  distant  wilds  of  the      '""'^'^°- 
icable  relations  with  the  French  Government,  j  empire  of  Marocco,  where  the  wandering  tribes 
A  vigorous  sortie  by  General  Bedeau  repelled  ]  dwelt  on  the  frontiers  of  the  great  desert,  he 


them  from  that  vicinitj',  but  the  Emir  withdrew 
to  the  desert  with  his  forces  undiminished,  and 
laden  with  booty.     Encouraged  by  the  success 


exerted  his  powers  of  eloquence,  which  were 
very  great,  in  rousing  the  Mohammedans  against 
the  Christians — no  difficult  task  at  any  time, 


of  this  enterprise,  numbers  of  Arabs  joined  his  \  but  especially  easy  at  this,  owing  to  the  serious 
standard,  and  tlie  whole  French  fronti3r  was  '  encroachments  which  the  followers  of  Jesus  were 
soon  in  a  state  of  alarm  from  Chcrchell  to  Mil-  j  now  making  in  so  many  quarters  on  the  domains 
ianah.  A  long  and  fatiguing  campaign  follow-  i  of  Islamism.  His  efforts,  accordingly,  were  at- 
ed,  consisting  chielly  of  cavalry  actions,  in  which,  i  tended  with  considerable  success;    and  in  the 


though  success  was  various,  yettlie  advantage  was 
generally  on  the  side  of  the  French.  At  length, 
however,  an  occasion  presented  itself,  in  which 

!»„        1..  ••  the  Duke  d'Aumale  struck  a  blow 

*  Kegnault,  ii.  ,  .  ,      „.         ,    ,      t^     .    .      , 

324.  325 ;  An.  whicn  attected  the  Emu-  in  the  most 

Hist.  XXV.  sensitive  quarter,  and  powerfully  in- 

210  ^217'^^^*  fluenced  the  imaginative  and  excit- 

'      ■  able  minds  of  the  Arabs.' 
In  the  middle  of  May,  1843,  Abd-el-Kader, 


spring  of  184-1:  he  found  some  thousand  bravo 
fanatics  again  assembled  round  his  standards  in 
these  distant  solitudes.  At  the  same  time  he 
surrounded  the  Emperor  with  emissaries  who 
represented  in  the  strongest  terms  the  necessity 
of  all  true  believers  uniting  in  defense  of  the 
Prophet,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  Islamism 
being  rooted  out  of  Africa  if  all  its  powers  did 
not  unite  in  defense  of  the  faith.     The  Emperor 


„  pressed    by    General    Lamoriciere  j  was  not  insensible  to  these  representations,  but 

Captureofthe  with  the  forces  brought  from  Tlem-    he  nas  inspired  with  not  less  apprehension  of 
liaremofAbd-  sen,  and  two  other  columns  which  '  the  Emir  than  of  the  enemies  of  Islamism,  and 
tl'^^^i'lfisi"    ^^^^  issued  from  Medeah  and  Mas-    viewed,  not  without  secret  satisfaction,  the'  des- 
^^'     '       "*■  cara,  was  skillfully  extricating  h'm-  j  poiate  war  which  these  two  enemies,  alike  for- 
self  from  their  pursuit,   and   making  for   the  j  midable  to  him,  were  waging  with  each  other, 
mountains   of  Djebel  -  Amour,   when  dccident  [  It  might  have  been  long,  therefore,  before  he 
brought  him  into  the  vicinity  of  the  D«ke  d'Au-  j  yielded  to  the  Emir's  representa-  1  i>p  „    nt  -. 
male,  who  was  coming  from  Bogh«r  with  500  I  tions,  had  it  not  been  for  an  inci-  G94,  395"  An.' 
horse  to  join  in  the  pursuit.    Inforn^ed  of  the  place  |  dent  which  united  them  together  in  ^'ist.  xxlv. 
where  his  redoubtable  adversary  was  encamped  \  cordial  alliance  agaiast  the  French.'  ^'^'  ■^^• 
for  the  night,  the  Duke,  without  waiting  for  his  j      There  had  for  long  been  a  difference  between 
infantry  coming  up,  set  oft"  with  the  utmost  ex-  |  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Emperor  of  33 

pedition  to  make  the  attack.     Favored  by  dark-  j  Marocco  on  the  subject  of  the  front-  Whicli  lead 
ness,   the  surprise  was  complete.     The  Arabs  ;  ier  line  of  their  respective  domin-  '°  ^  rupture. 


were  ten  to  one,  but  they  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  sudden  charge  of  the  chasseurs  and  spahis. 
The  Emir  had  scarcely  time  to  mount  on  horse- 
back and  make  his  escape  with  a  few  followers. 
His  mother  and  chief  wife  got  off  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty,  but  the  remainder  of  his  harem, 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  principal  lieuten- 
ants, with  his  whole  camels  and  baggage,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  whose  loss  was 
very  trifling.  After  this  disaster  Abd-el-Kader 
fled  into  the  deserts  to  the  southwest  of  Tlem- 
sen,  where  he  hoped  to  effect  a  junction  with 
one  of  the  most  able  of  his  officers,  Sidi-Em- 
bauck,  who  brought  to  his  standard  from  the 
eastern  province  700  men,  the  remains  of  the 
garrisons  of  Medeah  and  Milianah.  Before  the 
junction  coidd  be  made,  however,  Sidi-Embauck 
was  attacked  and  routed  by  Colonel  Tempoure, 
himself  slain,  and  his  followers  entirely  dispersed. 
Upon  this  the  whole  tribes  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
desert  made  their  submission,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  the  French  invasion  of  the  country, 
2RegnauItii  tranquillity  reigned  in  the  whole 
325,  32T;  Cas-  Provinces  of  Algeria,  from  Algiers 
tellane,  3T2,  to  Boghur,  and  from  Constantino 
3T4;  Borrer,  to  Tlemsen.^  In  acknowledgment 
of  these  glorious  services.  General 
Vol.  IY.— M 


ions — the  one  contending  for  the  line  of  the 
Tafna  River,  the  other  for  a  considerable  terri- 
tory on  its  western  bank.     The  dispute,  howev- 
er, had  not  assumed  a  very  serious  aspect  till 
the  French  began  to  build  "a  fort  at  Lalla-Ma- 
ghonia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.      "You 
see,"  wrote  the  Emir  to  the  Emperor,  "what  I 
predicted  is  about  to  be  realized.     I  have  al- 
ways warned  you  that  your  compliance  would 
encourage  the  infidels  to  make  encroachments 
on  your  territories,  and  now  you  see  they  are 
building  a  tower  on  your  frontier,  in  order  to 
acquire  an  entire  command  over  you. "     At  this 
news  the  court  of  the  Emperor  was  thrown  into 
the  most  violent  commotion.     On  all  sides  were 
heard  imprecations  against  the  infidels — decla- 
mations on  the  necessity  of  checking  their  inso- 
lence.    Religious  fervor,  ever  so  powerful  an 
agent  in  the  Eastern  world,  shook  the  whole 
population.     Nothing  was  heard  over  the  whole 
empire  but  the  din  of  preparations  for  war ;  and 
the  Government,  so  far  from  checking  these 
feelings,  gave  them  the  most  open  encourage- 
ment.     At   a  great    review   held  o  Regnault  it 
at   Mogador,  the  governor  of  the  394,  397 ;  An. 
town  thus  addressed  the  troops:-  Hist,  xxvii. 


"The   infidels    are   coming;    you 
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must  prepare  to  combat  them,  for  you  are  su- 
perior to  them,  and  God  is  above  all." 

Hostilities  began  on  the  i)art  of  the  Emperor 
34  of  Marocco  sooner  than  was  expect- 

Attaekonthe  ed  by  the  French.  Without  any 
French  by  the  previous  declaration  of  war,  his 
troops  of  Ma-  ^j.QQpg  assembled  on  the  disputed 
rocco.     Com-   „       '.      .  ,  ,  .i-       i 

bat  on  the        frontier  in  such  numbers  as  obliged 

Mouillah.  General  Lamoriciere,  who  com- 
May  30.  manded  in  that  quarter,  to  concen- 

trate his  men  in  order  to  avoid  a  surprise.     On 
the  30th  May  a  body  of  2000  Marocco  horsemen, 
with  their  standards   flying,  appeared   on   the 
banks  of  the  Mouillah  River,  and  advanced  two 
leagues  in  battle  array  into  what  the  French 
claimed  as  their  territory.     General  Lamoriciere 
was  not  the  man  to  decline  the  combat  thus  of- 
fered.   Accordingly,  without  a  word  being  spok- 
en, or  a  message  exchanged  on  either  side,  he 
advanced  to  meet  them,  having  General  Bedeau 
with  the  Zouaves  on  the  right,  and  Colonel  Ro- 
guet  with  the  chasseurs  and  two  battalions  of 
foot  on  his  left.     The  five  became  extremely 
warm  as  the  two  hostile  bodies  approached  each 
other,  and  the  Moors  sustained  the  discharges 
of  the  French  with  a  firmness  which  could  hard- 
ly have  been  expected  from  Africans  who  were 
now  for  the  first  time  brought  into  collision  with 
European  troops.     They  even  made  a  consider- 
able movement  in  advance,  with  a  chosen  body 
of  horse,  between  the  column  on  the  French  right 
and  a  ridge  of  rOcks  which  bordered  their  posi- 
tion on  that  side.     Lamoriciere  purposely  made 
no  resistance  to  the  advance  of  that  column, 
and,  when  it  was  fully  abreast  of  the  French 
line,  suddenly  charged  the  column  in  flank  with 
two  squadron3  of  chasseurs.      This  movement 
was  decisive.    Violently  assailed  on  a  side  where 
they  did  not  expect  an  attack,  the  black  horse 
were  divided  in  two,  the  advanced  portion  cut 
to  pieces,  that  in  the  rear  dispersed  and  driven 
headlong    back    toward    Ouchda. 
xx^?u'250^  ■   The  whole  Marocco  troops  now  took 
260 ;  Reg-       to  flight,  and  were  pursued  by  the 
nault,ii.39T,  French  with  great  slaughter  to  the 
banks  of  the  Mouillah.' 
This  flagrant  violation  of  the  French  teiTitoiy 
unquestionably  was  equivalent  to  a 
formal  declaration  of  war,  and  am- 
ply justified    the  immediate    com- 
mencement of  hostilities.     But  the 
French  Government,  anxious  not  to 
bring  another  enemy  on  their  hands, 
when  Abd-el-Kader  was  still  unsubdued,  and  pos- 
sibly desirous  not  to  add  to  the  chances  of  embar- 
rassment with  England,  already  in  some  degree 
irritated  by  the  Otaheite  affair,  by  extending  their 
conquests  in  the  direction  of  Gibraltar,  affected 
to  consider  the  invasion  of  the  French  territory 
as  a  mere  unauthorized  act  on  the  part  of  the 
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35. 
Conference 
between  Gen- 
eral Uedeau 
and  the  Ma- 
rocco chief. 


himself,  with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  was  still 
farther  back  in  the  direction  of  Tlem-  ,  j^^^  j^j^^ 
sen.     The  Emperor  of  Marocco  him-  xxvii.  260; 
self,  with  30,000  men,  was  at  no  great  Regnault, 
distance  on  the  other  side.'  "•  ^"1-  4*^2. 

El  Guennaoni  showed  himself  very  accommo- 
dating in  every  thing  which  concern-  gg_ 
ed  the  Emir,  whom  he  promised  to  ex-  The  confer- 
pel  from  the  Marocco  territories,  and  ence  ends  in 
prohibit  from  entering  them  again.  l'°st'''''es- 
But  matters  assumed  a  very  different  aspect  when 
they  came  to  discuss  the  frontier  on  the  La  Tafna 
River.     On  this  point  the  Arab  insisted  on  that 
river  being  the  boundarj',  to  which  Bedeau  posi- 
tively refused  to  accede.     "It  is,  then,  war  which 
you  wish?"  replied  Bedeau:    "well,  you  shall 
have  it."     "God  will  direct  the  issue,"  replied 
Guennaoni.     "And  men  also, "  rejoined  Bedeau ; 
and  with  these  words  they  separated.     While  this 
was  going  on,  the  Arab  followers  of  the  Marocco 
chief's  guard,  to  the  number  of  several  thousands, 
came  pressing  round  the  place  of  conference; 
several  shots  were  fired  into  the  air,  and  some  of 
the  most  forward  even  shook  their  arms  in  the 
French  general's  face.     The  Marocco  chief  in 
vain  ordered  these  irregular  hordes  to  withdraw ; 
they  refused  to  obey;    the  regular  guard  alone 
complied  with  the  injunction.     The  circumstan- 
ces were  critical,  closely  resembling  those  which 
preceded  the  murder  of  SirW.Macnaghten  in  Af- 
ghanistan five  years  Vjcf  ore.  °    Bedeau, 
however,  preserved  a  good   counte-  j  ^24  ^'  '^'     ' 
nance,  and  withdrew  slowly,  facing 
th«  enemy  till  he  reached  his  horse,  when  he 
moiuited  and  rode  off'.     General  Lamoriciere  and 
he  were  ofropinion  that  the  insult  offered  was  not 
sufficiently  grave  to  warrant  the  commencement 
of  hostilities ;  but  Marshal  Bugeaud  was  of  an 
opposite  opinion,  and  gave  orders  for  the  troops 
to  make  preparations  for  an  immediate  attack. 
He  did  so  accordinglv,  and  with  such  3  .       „.  , 
success  that  the  Mm-occo  troops  were  xxViL'soo,  ' 
entirely  routed,    and  driven   off   the  261;  keg-' 
field  with  the  loss  of  four  hundred  ^^^ult,  ii. 
men  left  dead  on  the  spot.'                   ^'^^'  ^'^^^ 

No  sooner  did  the  French  Government  receive 
intelligence  of  this  second  insult  than 
they  gave  orders  to  commence  imme-  commence- 
diate  hostilities  by  sea  and  land.    The  ment  of  hos- 
Frince  de  Joinvillc  received  orders  to  tiiities  with 
proceed  from  Toulon,  with  three  sail  ^^audland 
of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  and  cruise 
along  the  African  coast.  Mr.Drummond  Hay,  the 
British  consul  at  Tangiers,  did  all  in  his  power  to 
avert  hostilities ;  and  8ir  Robert  Wilson,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Gibraltar,  sent  several  messengers  to  Fez 
to  endeavor  to  efiect  an  accommodation.     Mean- 
while Marshal  Bugeaud  broke  up  froni  his  camp, 
and,  advancing  into  the  Marocco  tenitory,  occu- 
pied Ouchda  without  resistance;  and  Abd-el- 


Marocco  generals.  They  accordingly  directed  Kader  having  withdrawn  to  the  mountains,  the 
Marshal  Bugeaud  to  request  a  conference  with  Marshal  retired  into  the  French  territory,  lea^•ing 
the  Marocco  chief,  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  garrison  in  that  place.  The  efforts  of  Sir  Roh- 
an accommodation.  The  proposal  was  readily  ert  Wilson  at  length  brought  about  a  convention 
acceded  to  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  conference  with  the  Prince  de  Join^'ille ;  his  fleet  stood  out 
took  place  on  the  15th  June,  in  a  place  mutually  |  to  sea,  and  the  danger  appeared  to  be  averted, 
fixed  on,  three-quarters  of  a  league  from  the ,  But  meanwhile  Admiral  Owen,  with  the  English 
French  camp  at  Lalla-Maghonia.  General  Be- .  squadron,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  convention 
deau  attended  it  on  the  part  of  the  French ;  El ;  concluded  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  approached 
Guennaoni  on  that  of  the  African  Government.  Tangiers,  upon  hearing  of  which  the  Prince  de 
Lamoriciere,  with  two  battalions  and  a  squadron,  Joinville  returned  to  that  town,  and  made  dis- 
lay  at  a  little  distance,  and  Marshal  Bugeaud    positions  for  an  immediate  attack.     On  learning, 
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however,  that  Admiral  Owen  had  approached 
only  for  the  pui-pose  of  observation,  he  again  with- 
drew.    The  negotiations  between  Marshal  Bu- 
geaud  and  the  Emperor  of  Marocco  having  again 
failed,  he  approached  Tangiers  a  second  time, 
and  no  answer  having  been  return- 
xxvU  "2«"'-''     ^^  witliin  the  time  accorded  by  the 
An.  Reg.  1S44,  French  Government  to  their  ulti- 
263, 263 ;  Keg-  matuni  proposed  to  that  of  Maroc- 
429 '''  "'  ^^^'    ^°'  ^^  mi^de  preparations  for  a  bom- 
bardment.' 
Tangiers  is  an  old  to\vn  situated  on  the  sea- 
„  coast,  built  on  a  series  of  heights  lying 

Bombaid-  ^'^  '-^  semicircle,  descending  from  a 
mentofTan-  considerable  elevation  to  the  water's 
giers  and  edge.  It  is  suiTOunded  on  all  sides  by 
Au".^6  Tsw  ^  '"S^^  ^^'''^^''  '^^  ^^'hich,  toward  the  sea, 
"'  '  '  eighty  heavy  guns  were  mounted  on 
bastions,  constructed  after  the  European  fashion. 
The  more  elevated  of  these  batteries  were  jdaced 
on  two  hills  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
height,  the  others  were  on  the  water's  edge.  See- 
ing matters  growing  so  serious,  the  Emperor  in- 
formed Mr.  Hay,  as  the  Prince  de  Joiuville  was 
standing  in  toward  the  harbor,  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  ultimatimi  of  the  French  Government. 
But  meanwhile  a  steamboat  came  into  the  bay 
with  dispatches  from  the  Cabinet  of  Paris,  which 
enjoined  that,  if  the  ultimatum  was  not  accepted, 
the  attack  should  immediately  commence.  For- 
tiiied  by  this  authority,  the  Prince,  disregarding 
the  communication  made  by  Mr.  Drummond 
Hay,  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the  ultimatum  by 
the  Marocco  Government,  or  deeming  it  unsatis- 
factory, gave  orders  for  an  immediate  attack. 
Accordingly,  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  August,  the  three  line-of-battlo  ships,  the 
Svffren,  Jemappes,  and  Triton,  and  the  Belle- 
Poule  frigate,  were  towed  into  the  bay  by  the 
war-steamei"s,  the  Vhon,  Platon,  Gassendi,  Pharo, 
and  Rubis.  Admiral  Owen,  with  three  sail  of 
the  line,  was  in  the  bay  as  a  spectator,  as  well  as 
a  Spanish  squadron  and  an  American  frigate. 
The  French  took  up  their  gi-ound  steadily,  the 
Snffren,  which  bore  the  flag  of  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  being  nearest  to  the  batteries,  and 
Avithin  four  cable-lengths  of  them.  The  instruc- 
tions of  the  Prince  were  to  destroy  the  exterior 
fortifications,  but  to  spare  the- town.  This  was 
soon  accomplished.  As  at  Algiers  and  Acre,  the 
Mohammedans  allowed  the  enemy  to  take  the 
positions  assigned  to  them  without  firing  a  shot ; 
the  fire  commenced  on  the  part  of  the  French  at 
half  past  eight,  and  was  immediately  answered 
by  the  discharge  of  ninety  guns,  for  the  most  part 
=  Prince  de  of  veiy  heavy  calibre,  from  the  bat- 
Joinviiie'8  teries.'  But  the  Moors,  not  expeet- 
Dispatch,  ^  jjjg  t]^g  French  vessels  to  come  so  near, 
Ann.  Keg.  '  had  leveled  too  high,  and  great  part 
1844,  263;  of  their  shot  went  above  the  masts. 
^^^"  '267''  "^^^  contest  was  soon  found  to  be  un- 
269  "'Reg-'  equal,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  their 
nauit,  ii.  fire  was  silenced,  and  the  batteries  in 
430,  433.  ruins.  This  success  was  gained  with 
the  loss  only  of  three  killed  and  sixteen  wound- 
ed, which  demonstrated  how  unequal  the  contest 

..    had  been,  for  in  the  attack  of  Algiers 

5  Ante,  c.  n.  i^  18I6  Lord  Exmouth  lost  816  men.= 

This  was  followed  by  an  attack  upon 

Mogador,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  which, 

after  a  severe  contest,  was  ruined,  and 
^^'     '  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 


carried,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  by  the  French 
sailors  and  marines. 

These  gallant  and  decisive  actions  sufiiciently 
demonstrate  that  the  Moorish  batter- 
ies were  no  match  for  the  European  (;riticaipo- 
broadsides,  and  that  the  days  were  sition  of  the 
far  gone  when  the  pirates  of  Tangiers  French,  and 
swept  the  Mediterranean  in  search  of  [|'o"'to  fi^'gl,"' 
Christian  slaves.  But  it  was  not  by 
maritime  victories  that  the  empire  of  Marocco,  a 
power  essentially  inland  and  militaiy,  was  to  be 
overcome ;  the  real  blo\\s  were  to  be  struck  by 
Marshal  Bugeaud  with  the  land  forces.  They 
were  not  long,  however,  of  being  delivered.  The 
Emperor's  son  had  at  length  taken  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  it  was  daily  swelled  by  the  ac- 
cession of  large  bodies  of  savage  warriors  from 
the  interior,  who  advanced  as  to  certain  victory 
under  the  standard  of  the  Prophet,  to  extermin- 
ate the  infidels.  Fresh  reinforcements,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  infantiT  from  the  hill  tribes,  were 
daily  expected,  which  were  to  assail  the  French 
on  the  side  of  the  mountains,  on  which  their  left 
flank  rested ;  while  the  numerous  squadrons  of 
the  Moorish  horse  enveloped  their  right,  which 
Avas  in  the  plain.  In  a  few  days  the  enemy's 
forces  woidd  be  raised  to  40,000  men,  while  the 
French  had  no  coiTesponding  addition  to  their 
numbers  to  look  for.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  general-in-chief  wisely  judged  that  he  had 
every  thing  to  fear  and  nothing  to  hope  from  any 
fiirther  delay,  and  he  resolved  upon  an  immediate 
attack — a  determination  which  diffused  universal 
enthusiasm  in  the  army.  Yet  was  the  resolu- 
tion, though  pnident  in  the  circum- 
stances, a  bold  and  venturous  one:  for  '•^"."•S,'^'" 
the  French  forces  were  only  8500  reg-  271 ;  Reg-' 
idar  infantry,  1500  regular  and  2100  nault,  ii. 
irregular  horse,  wl*le  the  Moors  had  ^^"^^  '^^8 ; 
25,000  cavalry  and  10,000  foot-soldiers  fg"^  ^^; 
around  their  banners. 

Having  taken  his  resolution.  Marshal  Bugeaud 
made  every  disposition  which  skill  40. 

and  pntdence  coidd  suggest  to  insure  Dispositions 
success.  To  guard  against  the  sud-  for  the  battle, 
den  irruption  of  the  Moorish  horse,  the  danger 
which  was  most  to  be  apprehended,  the  whole 
army  was  drawn  up  in  the,  form  of  a  large  square, 
composed  of  as  many  lesser  squares  as  there  were 
battalions.  The  ambulances,  or  carnages  for  the 
wounded,  the  baggage,  the  beasts  of  burden,  were 
placed  in  the  centre,  in  which  also  were  the  cav- 
alrj-,  arranged  in  two  columns,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  convoy.  The  artillery  was  placed  at  the 
four  sides  at  the  openings  between  the  battalions, 
which  were  120  paces  broad.  Tiiis  was  the  order 
prescribed  for  the  combat ;  in  approaching  it,  the 
arrangement  was  somewhat  different.  The  ad- 
vance was  made  by  one  of  the  angles  led  by  the 
column  of  direction,  on  each  side  of  which  the 
other  battalions  followed,  each  keeping  their 
square  formation,  on  the  right  and  left.  The 
whole  army,  when  in  march,  was  thus  formed  in 
a  great  rectangle,  composed  of  columns,  advanc- 
ing at  half  distance  of  battalions,  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning  to  fall  back  into  the  great  square. 
Immediately  behind  the  leading  battalion  were 
two  other  battalions  in  close  column,  not  form- 
ing part  of  the  square,  but  at  the  head  of  the 
convoy,  and  composing  a  reserve  intended  to  act 
according  as  their  services  might  be  required. 
In  this  rectangular  order  the  whole  army  set  out 
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at  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the  13th ;  at  night 
,  Re^nault  ^^e  foragers,  who  had  been  sent  out  on 
ii.  438, 439;  all  sides  of  the  column,  returned  to 
Ann-llist.  thg^.  respective  corps,  which  halted 
— App  145-  ^^^^^  ^"  ^^®  order  of  march,  in  silence. 
Marshal  '  and  without  lights.  After  resting 
Biigeaud's  three  hours,  the  whole  broke  up  at 
Dispatch,  midnight,  and  advanced  straight,  in 
1844 ;  Ann.  the  same  order,  toward  the  River  Isly, 
Reg.  1844,  on  the  other  side  of  which  the  enemy 
265.  were  encamped.' 

The  Isly,  at  the  point  where  the  passage  was 
41  to  be  effected,  was  divided  into  two 
Battle  of  branches,  both  of  which  required  to  be 
Isly,  Aug.  crossed  before  the  enemy's  camp  was 
!■*.  18  .  reached.  The  first  was  crossed  before 
the  enemy  were  aware  of  their  approach — a  for- 
tunate circumstance,  as  the  passage  would  have 
been  very  hazardous  if  made  in  presence  of  their 
numerous  and  fiery  squadrons.  The  alarm  had 
reached  their  camp,  however,  before  the  second 
crossing  was  effected,  and  when  the  leading  col- 
umns of  the  Frencli  readied  tlie  heights  which 
overhung  its  right  bank,  they  beheld  the  enemy's 
camp  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  on 
the  left  bank,  and  the  opposite  shore  crowded 
with  the  squadrons  of  the  enemy  prepared  to  dis- 
pute the  passage.  There  was  not  a  moment  to 
lose,  for  their  numbers  were  every  minute  in- 
creasing ;  and  on  an  eminence  in  their  centre 
was  to  be  seen  a  dense  group  of  horsemen,  which 
marked  the  spot  where  the  Emperor's  son,  with 
the  imperial  banners  displayed,  had  taken  his 
station.  The  battalion  of  direction  immediately 
was  turned  toward  that  eminence,  with  orders, 
when  it  was  reached,  to  move  to  the  right,  still 
holding  the  summit  of  the  eminence  by  the  left 
face  of  the  great  square.  Hardly  were  these 
orders  given,  when  the  rattle  of  musketry  was 
heard  in  the  front,  arising  from  the  leading  files 
of  the  Frencli  tirailleurs,  which  were  beginning 
to  cross  the  river  by  three  fords,  and  had  become 
engaged  with  the  Moors.  "They  pressed  on, 
though  assailed  by  a  warm  fire-  from  the  enemy's 
light  troops,  and  ere  long  reached  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  Emperor's  son  was  placed. 
Judging  from  the  crowd  there  that  some  person 
of  eminence  was  on  the  spot,  the  Marshal  direct- 
ed the  fire  of  four  field-pieces  on  the 
ii.^^0^  441-  group,  and,  from  the  confusion  which 
Ann.  Hist.'  soon  prevailed  in  it,  evidently  with  fatal 
xxvii.  270,  eftect.  Encouraged  by  this  circum- 
"h^l'B^'''"  stance,  the  French  tirailleurs,  closely 
geaud's"  followed  by  the  squares,  still  in  the 
Dispatch,  oblong  order  of  march,  steadily  ad- 
fsu  ^^'  ^'^nced  up  the  slope,  driving  the  ene- 
my's light  troops  before  them.  - 
At  this  moment  enormous  masses  of  the  Moor- 
42_  ish  cavalry,  hitherto  screened  by  the 
Glorious  high  grounds  on  cither  side,  suddenly 
victory  of  made  their  appearance  on  the  summit 
theFrench.   ^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^.j^j^^  ,^^^  j^fj^  ^^^ 

with  loud  cries  charged  the  French  squares.  The 
latter  had  need  of  all  their  firmness,  for  the  mo- 
ment was  ten-ible,  and  a  hea^•y  fire  was  at  the 
same  time  opened  upon  tliem  by  the  musketeers, 
who  showed  themselves  between  the  Moorish 
squadi'ons.  But  not  a  sign  of  disorder  appeared, 
not  a  square  was  broken.  With  admirable  cool- 
ness, the  tirailleurs  outside  the  columns  on  their 
flanks  retired  before  the  advance,  firing  as  rapid- 
ly as  they  could,  and  when  the  horsemen  were 


close  upon  them,  they  lay  down  to  give  room  for 
the  squares  behind  to  open  their  fire.  The  Moors 
recoiled  before  the  terrible  discharge  of  grape 
and  musketry  which  immediately  succeeded ;  the 
French  continued  their  advance,  and  the  height 
was  won.  Immediately  the  prescribed  change 
of  order  took  place ;  the  square  moved  upon  the 
camp,  and  by  their  advance  separated  in  two  the 
immense  mass  of  the  Moorish  cavalry.  At  this 
moment  the  French  horse,  under  Colonel  Tartas, 
issued  from  the  square,  and  dashed  in  a  head- 
long charge  into  the  enemy's  camp,  which  was 
obstinately  defended,  but  at  length  taken,  >yith 
the  whole  tents  and  baggage  which  it  contained. 
A  serious  danger,  however,  awaited  the  victori- 
ous cavalry  in  the  moment  of  their  triumph.  A 
body  of  ten  thousand  Moorish  horsemen,  placed 
in  reseiTe  in  the  rear  of  the  camp,  suddenly 
charged  them  when  disordered  by  success,  and 
scattered  over  the  surface  among  the  tents.  But 
Colonel  Morris,  at  the  head  of  the  chasseurs-d- 
cheval,  three  hundred  in  number,  charged  the 
Moors  with  such  vigor,  in  a  compact  mass,  that 
they  in  their  turn  were  broken,  and  driven  oft'  the 
field.  The  whole  French  army  then  advanced 
against  a  confused  mass  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
which  was  striving  to  rally  in  the  rear ;  i  Marshal 
it  was  speedily  put  to  the  rout,  and  the  Bugeaud's 
whole  took  to  flight.  The  victoiy  of  ^i=l""'=^' 
the  French  was  complete :  the  Moors  ^^'.  ^'„„_ 
lost  eight  hundred  killed,  and  double  Reg.'lS44, 
that  number  wounded,  besides  eleven  265;  Reg- 
guns  and  their  whole  tents  and  ammu-  44i"'443 ! 
nition :  while  the  French  were  only  Ann.  Hist, 
weakened  by  twenty-seven  killed  and  xxvii.  270, 
ninety-six  wounded.'  "^'" 

These  repeated  disasters,  and  more  especial- 
ly the  last  bloody  defeat,  convinced  the  43 
Moorish  Government  that  the  star  of  Peace  with 
Islamism  was  not  now  in  the  ascend-  Mavoccxi. 
ant,  and  that  the  only  wisdom  was  to  ^^^ '  ' 
come  as  soon  as  possible  to  an  accommodation. 
The  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  had  equally  cogent 
reasons  for  wishing  to  restore  peace  to  Africa, 
for  its  relations  with  Great  Britain  at  that  pe- 
riod stood  on  the  most  precarious  footing,  owing 
to  the  Otaheite  dispute ;  and  the  recent  increase 
of  the  strength  of  Admiral  Owen's  squadron  to 
six  sail  of  the  lino  at  Gibraltar,  revealed  the  im- 
minent danger  in  which  their  Algerine  posses- 
sions would  be  placed  if,  when  engaged  with  a 
formidable  enemy  on  the  African  shores,  their 
communications  with  home  were  to  be  cut  off 
by  the  superior  fleets  of  Great  Britain.  Influ- 
enced by  this  pressing  consideration,  they  agreed 
to  terms  with  the  Government  of  Marocco,  more 
favorable  than  the  latter  could  have  expected 
after  such  a  series  of  disasters.  These  were, 
that  the  extraordinary  Moorish  armaments  on 
the  frontiers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ouchda 
should  be  dissolved,  the  officers  who  directed 
the  attack  on  the  French  on  30th  May  punished, 
Abd-el-Kader  outlawed  and  banished  from  the 
Marocco  territory,  and  the  frontier  between  the 
two  States  settled  on  the  footing  on  which  it 
stood  before  the  rupture,  when  the  province  of 
Algeria  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  On 
these  terms  the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  Abd- 
el-Kader  withdrew  into  the  desert.  The  Prince 
de  Joinville,  who  was  the  plenipotentiary  on 
the  part  of  France,  was  very  indignant  that  the 
Moors  were  not  obliged  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
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the  war.  But  the  opinion  of  Marshal  Bugeaud 
prevailed.  "  Why  stipulate  for  a  payment  of 
money?  It  would  never  be  paid,  and  another 
war  would  be  the  consequence  of  their  failure  to 
do  so.  The  Ojjposition  journals  in  Paris  were 
also  loud  in  their  condemnation  of  the  treaty 

1  Journal  des  ^o^"  ^^^  same  reason,  and  openly  as- 
Dobats,  Sept.  serted  that  it  was  to  propitiate  En- 
24,  1844;  gland  that  terms  so  discreditable 
Treaty,  Ann.  ■^ypre  agreed  to ;  but  a  happy  ex- 
Hist.  xxvii.  .  '^  .  .  V  /  ,  '  Vi  •;  J 
155  Doc.         pressiou  in  the  Journal  des  JJcbats 

Hist. ;  Reg-     in  some  degree  appeased  their  in- 
nault,  iii.  lo,  dignation :  "  France  is  rich  enough 
to  pay  for  its  glory.'" 
After  this  treaty,  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  who 
w..-  had   distinguished  himself  in   the 

Campt1?n  ^'^r,  was  made  Governor  of  Alge- 
againstthe  ria,  and  Abd-el-Kadcr  withdrew 
Kabyles,  and  beyond  the  limits  alike  of  the 
fresh  etrortsof  jYgnch  and  the  Marocco  possessions 
ADd-el-Kader.    .  ,  •  mi 

into   the  desert.       ihe    campaign 

was  commenced  in  the  following  year  by  a  grand 
expedition  of  Marshal  Bugeaud  into  the  Great- 
er Kabylie,  which — after  a  great  deal  of  hard 
tigluiiig  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  defend- 
ed by  thirty  thousand  mountaineers — terminated 
in  the  submission,  for  the  time  at  least,  of  the 
hardy  tribes  which  inhabited  it ;  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  important  post  of  Azrou,  which  it 
was  hoped  would  overawe  them  in  future. 
Meanwhile,  Abd-cl-Kader  was  not  idle ;  he 
had  again  collected  a  considerable  army,  but  his 
hostility  was  now  directed  against  the  Emperor 
of  Marocco,  whom  he  accused  of  having  shame- 
fully deserted  his  cause  and  that  of  the  Prophet, 
by  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  French. 
He  obtained  at  first  considerable  success  in  this 
new  warfare ;  but  the  Emperor,  having  collect- 
ed considerable  forces,  and  the  French  frontier 
being  carefully  guarded,  the  Emir  ere  long 
found  himself  reduced  to  considerable  straits, 
and  his  troops,  as  usual  with  Asiatics  in  such 
circumstances,  began  to  desert  him.  In  the 
hope  of  I'einstating  his  sinking  fortunes,  he 
adopted  the  gallant  resolution  of  making  a  noc- 
„  ^g  turnal  attack  on  the  Marocco  camp, 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  was  attend- 
ed with  entire  success.  But  when  day  dawned, 
and  the  small  number  of  the  assailants  became 
visible,  the  Moors  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
the  Emir  was  constrained  to  make  a  precipitate 
retreat.  The  Marocco  columns  pursued  him 
with  vigor,  and  he  was  soon  driven  up  against 
the  French  frontier.  Finding  farther  retreat 
impossible,  he  made  a  desperate  attempt,  at  the 
head  of  a  few  followers,  to  break  through  the 
Dec  21  ^I''^rocco  lines  on  the  banks  of  the 
Malonia  River ;  but  he  was  driven  back 
with  great  slaughter.  Upon  this  he  made 
straight  for  the  French  frontier,  which  he  cross- 
Dec  22  ^'^'  ^"'^  °"  '''^^  morning  of  the  22d  De- 
cember  two   officers   appeared   at   the 

2  Eegnault,  head-quarters  of  General  Lamori- 
iii.  331-33 ;'  ciere,  saying  that  Abd-el-Kader 
^^^so'^ss^'  '*^'^^'^®*^  *o  tender  his   submission, 

'^  '  '"  ■  which  was  immediately  accepted. - 
Next  morning  the  famous  chief  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  French  outposts,  when  he  was 
received  by  Colonel  Montauban  at  the  head  of 
four  hundred  horse,  by  whom  he  was  conducted 
to  Generals  Lamoriciere  and  Cavaignac,  to  whom 
he  stated  it  as  a  condition  of  his  submission, 
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that  he  was  to  be  permitted  to  retire  to  Alexan- 
dria or  St.  Jean  d'Acre.     Afraid 
he  might  escape  and  renew  the  war  capitulation 
if  this  condition  was  not  acceded  of  Abd-el-Ka- 
to,  the  two  Generals  at  once  agreed  <ler,  and  its 

to  this,  and  the  Emir  was  conduct-  ,7'''^"°"  ^^ 
1  ^    , V  ,         ,  .  the  French, 

ed  to  JNemours,  where  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  the  new  Govern- 
or-general of  the  province.  Before  entering,  he 
put  oft'  his  sandals  at  the  door-way,  stood  up 
till  the  Prince  made  a  sign  to  him  to  sit  down, 
and  he  then  said,  "I  could  have  wished  to  have 
done  earlier  what  I  have  done  to-day,  but  I 
awaited  the  hour  appointed  by  God.  The  Gen- 
eral (Lamoriciere)  has  given  me  a  promise  to 
which  I  commit  myself.  I  have  no  fear  of  its 
being  violated  by  the  son  of  a  great  King  like 
that  of  the  French."  With  these  words  he  ten- 
dered to  the  Prince  a  beautiful  horse,  the  Arab 
symbol  of  submission.  The  Duke  at  once  rati- 
fied the  promise  made  by  his  lieutenant,  but  it 
was  immediately  violated  in  a  dishonorable 
manner.  Instead  of  being  conducted  to  Alex- 
andria or  St.  Jean  d'Acre  in  terms  of  his  ca- 
pitulation, he  was  embarked  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, with  his  wives,  children,  and  servants,  on 
board  a  frigate,  which  forthwith  made  sail  for 
Toulon,  from  whence  he  v/as  taken  to  a  castle 
in  the  interior  of  France,  where  he  was  kept, 
with  his  attendants,  in  strict  confinement !  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  as  to  this  dishon- 
orable breach  of  faith  toward  a  noble  and  fallen 
enemy.  It  excited  the  indignation  of  every  gen- 
erous mind  in  Europe,  many  of  whom,  especial- 
ly the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  ivhose  chiv- 
alrous disposition  led  him  warmly  to  sympathize 
with  the  fate  of  the  African  hero,  made  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  in  his  be- 
half;  and  at  length,  under  a  new  ^^^  294  295- 
government,  the  stain  was  washed  Eegnauit,  iii.' 
out  from  Christendom  by  his  libera-  333, 334;  Mon- 
tion,  in  terms  of  the  capitulation,  by  'j^g^""'  "^'^"-  •^^' 
the  orders  of  Louis  Napoleon.' 

But  how  much  soever  the  glory  which  the 
French  arms  acquired  in  the  wars 
of  Algeria  may  have  been  dimmed  General  sub- 
by  the  unworthy  act  which  signal-  mission  and 
ized  their  conclusion,  the  submission  pacification 
of  Abd-el-Kader  was  not  the  less  "f^eena. 
decisive  in  terminating  the  contest  on  the  Afri- 
can shores.  All  regular  or  national  resistance 
to  the  French  dominion  was  thereafter  at  an 
end.  The  Mussulmans  received  the  blow  as  the 
stroke  of  Fate,  to  which  it  behooved  them  to  sub- 
mit as  the  decree  of  Providence.  The  submis- 
sion of  the  Kabyles  and  other  mountain  tribes, 
however,  was  more  nominal  than  real,  and  they 
were  not  finally  subdued  till  1857,  when  their 
entire  subjugation  was  eflfected  by  General  Mac- 
mahon,  at  the  head  of  the  veterans  who  had 
followed  him  to  the  assault  of  the  MalakolF. 
But  these  hostilities,  like  those  so  long  main- 
tained by  the  Romans  with  the  mountain  tribes 
in  the  Rha3tian  Alps,  or  by  the  Russians  with 
the  Circassians  in  the  defiles  of  the  Caucasus  in 
modern  times,  were  not  proper  wars,  but  the 
struggles  of  indomitable  mountaineers  to  main- 
tain their  independence,  trusting  to  the  strength 
of  their  mountains  and  the  tenacity  of  their 
character.  They  were  generally  unsuccessful, 
and  of  a  local  description,  not  interfering  with 
the  general  administration  of  the  province. 
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The  province  of  Algeria,  thus  won  after  eight- 
een years  of  ahnost  incessant  fight- 
Genetalview  ^^S,  and  at  length  brought  into  en- 
of  Algeria,  as  tire  subjection  only  by  an  army  of 
finally  ac-  95,000  men,  constantly  fed  by  rein- 
quired  by  the  forcements  from  France,  was  now  a 
region  of  vast  extent,  abounding  in 
valuable  resources  of  many  different  kinds,  and 
in  part  at  least  of  extraordinary  and  surpassing 
fertility.  The  Libya  of  the  ancients,  it  was  for 
centuries  the  granaiy  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and, 
even  at  the  time  when  it  was  devastated  by  the 
arms  of  Genseric  and  his  Vandals,  contained 
twenty  millions  of  inhabitants.  At  present  it  did 
not  contain  of  all  nations  and  religions  a  fifth 
part  of  that  number.  It  was  divided  into  three 
provinces,  that  of  Oran  on  the  west,  of  Algiers  in 
the  centre,  and  of  Constantine  on  the  east ;  and 
its  entire  length,  from  Nemours  on  the  west  to  a 
little  beyond  Bona  on  the  east,  was  three  hun- 
dred leagues.  Its  mean  breadth  was  about  forty 
leagues,  but  in  that  space  was  embraced  nearly 
the  whole  country  which  was  available  for  human 
sustenance  between  the  ocean  and  the  great  des- 
ert. This  vast  region  was  checkered  by  every 
variety  of  country,  from  the  level  plain  to  the 
arid  peak,  and  it  was  clothed  with  magnificent 
forests,  exhibiting  the  richness  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion. In  the  sunny  vales,  watered  by  the  numer- 
ous streams  which  descend  from  the  summits  of 
the  Atlas,  tropical  plants  of  every  description  are 
to  be  found  in  abundance,  wheat  grows  in  mag- 
nificent crops  on  the  plains,  and  the  climate 
1  Stat.  d'Al-  brings  to  maturity  sugar,  coffee,  and 
geiie,  1854,  cotton,  and  all  the  choicest  produc- 
274,  281.       tions  of  warm  climates. ' 

Although   so   largely  gifted   by  nature,  and 
.g  bringing  to  maturity  the  plants  both 

Diminutive  of  the  temperate  and  the  torrid  zones, 
Bcale  still  of  this  magnificent  province,  after  a 
its  industri-  q^artej-  of  a  century's  occupation  by 
the  French,  during  the  last  half  of 
which  the  largest  part  of  it  has  enjoyed  unbroken 
tranquillity,  has  by  no  means  increased  in  re- 
sources and  industry  to  the  extent  which  might 
have  been  expected.  The  exports  of  the  prov- 
ince, which  in  1845  were,  as  already  noticed, 
about  10,000,000  francs,  had  only  increased  in 
1854  to  42,170,000  francs;  the  imports  of 
100,000,000  francs  had  receded  to  81,234,447 
francs.  The  European  inhabitants,  which  at  the 
former  period  were  94,820,  in  the  latter  had  in- 
creased to  155,607.  The  army  of  occupation 
was,  before  the  Crimean  war,  still  75,000  strong ; 
the  entire  native  inhabitants  2,056,298  souls.* 
These  figures  are  very  remarkable,  especially 
when  contrasted  with  the  vast  industrial  produc- 


•  ExpoKTS,    Impoetb,    Etjeopean 

POPtTLATION,     AND 

Fkencu  Akmy  in  Algeria,  fkom  1850  to  1855. 

Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

European 
Inhabitants. 

Army. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

1850 

9,800,000 

8S,31T,000 

125,963 

95,321 

1851 

19,792,791 

66,950,000 

131, '283 

91,417 

1852 

21,554,519 

65,592,041 

132,900 

72,950 

1853 

30,782,592 

72,788,015 

134,075 

74,C49 

1854 

42,176,068 

81,234,447 

143,387 

65,88-3 

1855 

49,320,029 

105,452,027 

155,135 

66,789 

—Statiatique  cCAlgerie,  83,  655:  Paris,  1856. 


tions  of  the  same  country  in  ancient  times,  and 
the  rapid  growth  during  the  same  period  of  the 
colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Cape,  situated  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  same  continent,  and,  like  it,  ex- 
posed to  the  incursions  of  savage  tribes,  whose 
devastating  hostility  could  be  averted  only  by  a 
poweiful  military  organization.  Algeria  is  a 
valuable  conquest  to  France,  and  it  has  proved 
of  immense  serv'ice  to  that  country  by  afibrding 
a  field  for  the  exertion  of  its  warlike  qualities, 
and  a  school  for  the  training  of  its  officers  and 
soldiers  in  the  whole  duties  of  their  profession. 
But  it  is  not  a  colony  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word ;  it  is  a  great  colonial  conquest.  The  gen- 
ius of  France  has  in  every  age  been  for  territorial 
extension  and  military  gloiy,  not  industrial  pur- 
suits or  pacific  colonization.  There  seems  little 
chance  of  its  changing  the  direction  of  the  na- 
tional bent  in  the  present,  or  rendering  Algeria, 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition. 

In  this  respect  the  British  colonial  empire  in 
India  affords  a  much  closer  parallel  to  40. 
the  French  acquisitions  in  Algeria ;  for  Parallel  of 
it  too  is  not  a  colony,  but  a  great  colo-  g'^^  ,f,lg'|^^' 
nial  conquest.  Yet  here,  too,  the  con-  xndia  and 
trast  is  equally  striking,  and  eminently  the  French 
descriptive  of  the  opposite  general  char-  '"  Algeria, 
acter  of  the  two  nations.  In  India,  the  British 
have  never  in  any  year  had  more  than  50,000 
English  troops  of  all  arms,  and  the  average  num- 
ber for  the  last  twenty  years  has  not  exceeded 
40,000,  including  the  European  troops  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company.  This  di- 
minutive force  has  maintained  the  British  domin- 
ion over  180,000,000  of  natives,  and  contrived  to 
discipline  and  maintain  under  its  banners  a  na- 
tive auxiliaiy  force  of  250,000  soldiers,  at  the 
distance  of  14, 000  miles  from  the  British  Islands. 
In  Algeria,  a  hundred  thousand  French  have 
painfully  won,  and  with  difficulty  maintain,  the 
empire  over  little  more  than  two  millions  of  na- 
tives, within  a  few  days'  sail  of  the  French  shores. 
The  industrial  productions  of  Hindostan  have  in- 
creased 70  per  cent,  since  the  British  dominion 
was  established  over  it ;  the  agi-icultural  produce 
of  Algeria,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  French 
occupation,  is  less  than  it  was  when  the  French 
standards  first  approached  its  shores.  The  im- 
ports of  Algeria  from  France  are  still  double  the 
exports  from  it  to  that  countiy,  proving  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  former  is  owing  to  the  military 
expenditure  of  the  colony ;  the  exports  of  India 
to  Great  Britain  considerably  exceed  the  imports 
she  takes  from  it,  and  the  balance  is  paid  in 
cash,  the  magnitude  of  which  constitutes  one  of 
the  principal  monetary  difficulties  of  our  situa- 
tion. These  fiicts  are  extremely  remarkable,  as 
indicating  what  so  many  other  passages  in  his- 
tory demonstrate,  how  indelible  is  the  influence 
of  national  character,  how  incapable  it  is  of  modi- 
fication by  any  change  in  climate,  institutions,  or 
external  circumstances,  and  how  decisively  it  in- 
fluences the  destinies  of  diflFerent  races,  not  only 
in  the  seats  where  they  were  originally  established, 
but  in  those  to  which  their  descendants  have  re- 
moved. 
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EXTEKNAL  ATFAIKS  OF  FRANCE  AND  EUROPE,   FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  ORLEANS   IN 
1843,   TO    THE  REVOLUTION  OP   1848. 


The  external  policy  of  Fraiicc  underwent  a 
J  great  change  during  tlie  eiglUeen 

Change  in  the  years  tliat  Louis  Philippe  held  the 
external  poli-  reins  of  power.  Erected  amidst  tire 
int°he^lSr^  smoke  of  barricades,  supported  by 
years  of  Louis  the  arms  of  the  insurgents,  his  throne 
Philippe's  was  not  only  at  home,  in  words  at 
reign.  least,    "surrounded  by   republican 

institutions,"  but  his  external  policy  evinced  a 
sincere  desire  to  suiTOund  his  dominions  with 
governments  of  a  similar  description.  England, 
from  the  effects  of  tjie  long  political  struggle  which 
terminated  in  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  was 
for  the  time  actuated  by  similar  desires,  and  hence 
the  entente  cordiale  between  the  two  nations,  and 
the  soothing  of  jealousies  whicli  had  grown  witli 
the  strife  of  four  centuries.  Each  felt  that  the 
despotic  powers  of  the  North  were  its  natural 
enemies,  and  each  not  only  willingly  leaned  on  the 
other  for  support,  but  felt  desirous  of  securing  the 
aid  of  the  neighboring  powers,  by  establisliing 
among  them  institutions  of  a  description  similar 
to  those  which  they  themselves  already  enjoyed. 
Hence  the  partition  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  revolutionary  thi-one  in  Bel- 
gium, and  hence  the  quadruple  alliance  and 
change  of  the  order  of  succession  to  the  advantage 
of  the  revolutionists  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  But 
witli  the  progress  of  time  these  dispositions  were 
essentially  changed  on  both  sides ;  and  what  is 
very  remarkable,  they  changed  in  botli  countries 
from  the  internal  strength  of  the  party  in  opposition 
to  the  altered  policy  of  the  Government.  Yet  is 
it  not  difficult  to  see  to  what  this  apparent  anom- 
aly was  owing.  England,  so  long  tlie  leader  of 
conservative  Europe,  was  now  foremost  in  foment- 
ing troubles,  and  promoting  organic  changes  in 
the  adjoining  States,  because  the  party  in  posses- 
sion of  power  was  threatened  by  a  strong  Con- 
servative opposition  at  home,  against  which  it 
was  fain  to  seek  the  support  of  external  Liberalism. 
France,  so  long  the  chief  of  revolutionary  powers, 
gradually  became  estranged  from  them,  because 
its  constitutional  monarch,  peqietually  threatened 
by  a  desperate  anarchical  faction  in  his  own  do- 
minions, felt  himself  drawn  closer  to  the  Conti- 
nental sovereigns,  whose  fixed  policy  was  the 
overthrow  of  its  machinations.  This  consider- 
ation furnishes  tlie  key  to  the  alteration  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  both  countries  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  explains  the 
extraordinaiy  fact  which  will  soon  appear,  that 
at  its  close  England  was  at  the  head  of  the  revo- 
lutionary, and  the  Citizen  King  in  close  alliance 
with  the  conservative,  powers  of  Europe. 

The  settled  policy  of  the  French  Liberals  by 
every  possible  means  to  discredit  the  Government, 
received  a  most  favorable  opportunity  for  exert- 
ing itself  in  the  affair  of  Qtaheite,  of  which  a  full 
account  has  been  given  in  the  history  of  England 
at  this  period.      Great  dissatisfaction  had  been 


excited  by  the  disavowal  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment of  the  taking  possession  of  the 
island  by  Admiral  Dupetit-Thouars  p,.gnJ;  g^. 
in  name  of  the  King  of  France  ;  and  citement  on 
the  limitation  of  the  right  claimed  to  the  affair  of 
a  protectorate,  only  at  the  request  ?p3*f '?844. 
of  the  English  Government.  This  "  ^  ' 
was  of  course  represented  as  a  base  concession  to 
Great  Britain,  and  a  lasting  reproach  to  France. 
Already  the  Liberal  press  was  i-csounding  \\\Xh. 
vehement  declamations  on  the  subject,  when  in- 
telligence was  received  of  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Pritcb- 
ard,  and  his  removal  from  the  island  by  the  French 
authorities.  This  was  made  the  subject  of  strong 
and  not  veiy  considerate  invective  on  the  part  of 
Sir  R.  Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons.  "I  do 
not  hesitate,"  said  he,  "to  declare  that  a  gross 
insult,  accompanied  with  a  gross  indignity,  has 
been  committed.  The  iasult  was  committed  by 
a  person  clothed  with  a  temporary  authority  in 
Qtaheite,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  by  the 
direction  of  the  French  Government.  I  trust  the 
French  Government  will  make  the  reparation 
which,  in  our  opinion,  England  has  a  right  to 
demand."  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
Abei'deen  expressed  themselves  in  more  measured 
terms,  but  to  the  same  effect,  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  The  French  interpreted  these  expres- 
sions, which  were  perhaps  more  true  in  themselves 
than  prudent  in  Ministers  of  State,  as  a  direct 
defiance  on  the  part  of  England,  and 

both  the  Chambers  and   the  press  K^^^'h  ^f^\ 
,     .  .       ',  ,        July ol,  loi4 : 

took  the  matter  up  as  a  national  in-  Kegnault,  ii. 
suit,  which  it  behooved  every  good  414, 4^5;Gui- 

Frenchman   to   interest  himself  in  ^^^yit-^';-^ 
-t  ,  Peel,  161, 16?. 

and  revenge.' 

Fortunately,  however,  the  Sovereigns  and  Min- 
isters both  of  France  and  England  „ 
at  this  period  were  sincerely  impress-  pacific  views 
ed  with  the  importance  of  coming  to  of  Louis 
an  accommodation,  and  not  jilunging  P'"';P!"^  """^ 
into   hostilities  for  a   rash  quarrel 
among  officei's  of  the  two  countries  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific.     Louis  Philippe's  ideas  on  this 
subject  were  fully  matured,  and  have  been  deci- 
sively proved  by  his  confidential  correspondence 
with  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  discovered  in  the 
archives  of  the  Tuileries  after  the  Revolution  of 
1848.*     Sir  R.  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen  met  him 


*  "  Les  depeches  de  Guizot  Bur  Tahiti,  et  ses  tristes 
betises,  doivent  avoir  eto  coramuniquoes  a  Lord  Aber- 
deen. Je  n'ai  pas  de  patience  pour  la  nianioie  dont  on 
magnifie  si  souvent  des  bagatelles  de  misere  en  casus 
belli.  Ah!  nialheureux  que  vous  etes!  Si  vous  saviez 
comme  nioi  ce  que  c'est  que  bcllum,  vous  vous  garderiez 
bien  d'otendre,  comme  vous  le  faites,  le  triste  catalogue 
des  casus  belli,  que  vous  ne  trouvez  jamais  assez  nom- 
b)0ux  pour  satisfaire  les  passions  populaires,  et  votre 
soif  de  popularite.  II  n'y  a  plus  d'otat  qui  puisse  faire 
la  guerre  surses  propres  ressources  ;  et  quelle  que  soil  ma 
haute  opinion  des  ressources  de  I'Angleterre,  je  ne  crois 
pas  qu'elle  puisse  y  suffire,  surtout  avec  la  mine  g6- 
nerale  qui  ne  tarderait  pas  a  suivre,  dos  qu'uno  fois  la 
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fully  half-way,  and  M.  Guizot  had  the  wisdom 
and  magnanimity  to  run  the  risk  which  he  was 
well  aware,  in  the  excited  state  of  his  country- 
men's minds,  necessarily  attended  any  concession, 
how  trifling  soever,  to  the  demands,  if  at  all  men- 
acing, of  Great  Britain,  rather  than  involve  both 
countries  in  a  senseless  and  ruinous  war.  He 
assigned,  with  justice  and  good  sense,  the  follow- 
ing reasons  for  ])reserving  in  the  mean  time  a 
prudent  reserve  on  the  subject  in  the  Chamber. 
"There  are  here,"  said  he,  "questions  of  fact 
and  of  international  right  to  discuss  between  the 
two  Governments.  They  do  not  always  furnish 
a  fit  subject  for  discussion  in  this  House.  There 
are  moments  when  discussion  throws  light  on  a 
subject,  there  are  others  when  it  brings  in  no- 
thing but  fire.  It  would  never  do  for  the  tribunes 
of  either  House  to  discuss  daily  the  diplomatic 
transactions  of  Government  after  the  manner  of 
the  daily  journals.  I  am  so  convinced  that,  for 
the  lasting  interests  of  both  Governments,  it  is 
expedient  to  abstain  from  debating  this  question, 
that  I  absolutely  refuse  to  go  into  it.  When 
things  have  followed  their  natural  course,  when 
the  opinion  and  conduct  of  Government  have 
been  maturely  determined,  when  the  facts  of  the 
case  and  their  mutual  rights  have  been  fully  as- 
certained between  the  two  countries,  I  shall  be 
the  first  to  come  forward  and  invite  a  full  parlia- 
mentaiy  discussion  on  the  subject." 
Jiilj°3o!Ts'i4;  "Thus  M.  Guizot  gained,  what  is  of 
Guizot' Vie  de  inestimable  importance  in  all  such 
Peel,  1G7 ;  cases,  time  ;  and  by  the  concession 
?®|gj"g'  of  a  moderate  indemnity  to  Mr. 
'  '  Pritchardthequestion  was  adjusted.' 
No  words  can  describe  the  fury  of  the  French 
.  Liberals  both  in  the  Chamber  and  the 

Violence  of  country,  and  the  violence  of  the  jour- 
tlie  public  nals,  at  this  wise  and  judicious  adjust- 
journais.  mgnt  of  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
question.  One  of  the  Radical  journals  gave  vent 
to  the  general  indignation  in  the  following  tenns : 
"The  disavowal  of  M.  Dupetit-Thouars  is  a 
worse  act  than  the  Ordonnances  of  July.  M.  de 
Polignae  violated  our  liberties ;  M.  Guizot  has 
sacrificed  our  honor.  The  one  would  enslave 
France,  the  other  would  dishonor  it.  To  weaken 
the  Revolution  was  the  aim  of  the  first,  to  weaken 
France  is  the  object  of  the  last.  Of  M.  de  Po- 
lignae, then,  or  M.  Guizot,  which  is  the  more 
criminal  ?  —  he  who  sacrificed  the  Revolution 
at  the  feet  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  or  he  who  puts 
France  at  the  feet  of  England  ?  M.  de  Polignae 
has  been  punished ;  M.  Guizot  can  not  be  absolved. 
No  !  the  scandal  of  such  an  acquittal  will  never 
be  given  by  the  Chamber  to  a  country  which  has 
exhausted  its  patience,  and  shudders  to  its  inmost 
vitals  at  the  indignity  it  has  received."  Whether 
these  declamatory  statements  were  true  or  not, 
was  a  matter  of  veiy  little  consequence  to  the 
violent  journals  by  which  they  were  brought  for- 
ward. It  was  enough  that  they,  with  the  gen- 
eral highly-wrought  feelings,  appealed  to  the 
strongest  passions  of  the  French  people,  and  for- 
warded the  general  plan,  which  was  systematic- 
ally acted  upon,  of  discrediting  the  Government 
in  the  eyes  of  the  country.  So  strongly  were 
these  feelings  impressed  on  the  nation,  that  the 


guene  serait  allumoe.  Ce  scrait  le  cas  de  dire,  The 
world  is  unkinged.'" — Louis  Puilippe  au  lioi  des  Beiges, 
January  17,  1844  ;  Jievue  RetrosjMctive,  p.  169. 


Government  was  very  near  undergoing  a  defeat 
on  the  question.  The  j)aragraph  in  the  Address, 
approving  of  the  concessions  made  to  Great  Brit- 
ain on  the  Otaheite  affair,  was  carried  only  by  a 
majority  of  8  in  a  very  full  House,  i  Re<Tnault,  ii. 
the  numbers  being  213  to  205.  SS3,  "384,  iii.  ' 
Nine  Cabinet  Ministers  voted  in  the  ^^.S  Guizot, 
majority,  so  that,  deducting  them,  ^ef  *16/-*^Mo- 
the  Ministry  were  in  a  minority  of  niteur,  Jan. 
one.*  22,1844. 

Strongly  as  these  violent  declamations  on  the 
Otaheite  dispute  spoke  to  the  nation- 
al feelings  of  the  French,  and  vio-   *«•  •     r»r, 
,       ,         ^    ,  •      1     1       T  .1        ,   Anair  ol  tno 

lently  as  they  excited  the  Liberal  University, 
party  against  the  Government,  they  and  reiire- 
yet  yielded  in  ultimate  importance  ^J.^"'"^.^- 
to  the  internal  schism  which  took 
place  immediately  after  between  the  University 
and  the  clergy  ;  that  is,  between  the  abettors  of 
secular  and  religious  education.  To  understand 
this  subject,  it  must  be  premised  that,  ever  since 
the  Revolution  of  1830,  the  national  establish- 
ment for  education,  called  the  University,  had  re- 
mained entirely  detached  from  the  superintend- 
ence or  control  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  that 
the  Jesuits  had  schools  of  their  own  under  the 
control  of  the  superior  officers  of  their  establish- 
ment. But  the  Government  ere  long  discovered 
that  tills  entire  separation,  and  the  bringing  up 
so  large  a  portion,  especially  of  the  bourgeois 
class,  in  a  state  of  practical  separation  from  the 
Church,  was  too  favorable  to  the  spread  of  re- 
publican ideas ;  and  attempts  were  made  in  some 
degree  to  reunite  them.  Encouraged  by  these 
appearances,  the  clergy  had,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Jesuits,  ventured  on  several  illegal  acts 
encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  University.  In 
this  they  were  secretly  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  had  discovered  what  an  important 
element,  in  electoral  contests,  the  Catholics  of 
the  rural  districts  had  become.  For  this  pur- 
pose M.  Villemain  brought  forward  a  bill,  on  2d 
February,  1844,  for  the  erection  of  certain  schools 
under  the  authority  of  the  University,  but  with 
a  certain  power  of  visitation  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy.  To  this  proposal  the  most  violent  re- 
sistance was  made  by  the  Liberals,  headed  by 
M.  Cousin  ;  but  the  measure  was  carried  by  the 
Government  in  the  Peers.  So  violent,  however, 
was  the  altercation  that  it  ruined  the  health  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Villemain, 
who  was  obliged  to  retire  from  office,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  beginning  of  1845  by  M.  Sal- 
vandy.^  With  his  accession  to  of-  2  -vt  •* 
fice  the  strife  between  the  secular  and  May  3  ' 
religious  parties  was  by  no  means  1845;  Reg- 
terminated  ;  and  on  May  2,  1845,  J^*"!'-  '"• 
M.  Thiers   made   a   formal   motion      '    ^' 


*  "  Souvenez-vous  de  VafTaire  de  M.  Pritchard,"  said 
the  French  embassador  in  London  to  Lord  John  Russell 
In  1847.  "  A  coup  sur,  jamais  nos  deux  Gouvemements, 
no3  deux  nations,  n'ont  oto  plus  unis  qu'a  cette  epoque. 
L'affaire  etait  niinime  en  elle-ineme.  Nous  avions  tort 
jusqu'iiun  certain  point,  et  il  nous  otait  d'autant  plus 
facile  de  Ic  reconnaitre  que  le  Gou  verneur  de  Tahiti  avait 
donne  officiellement  tort  a  son  subordonne.  Nous  ne 
demandions  pas  mieux  que  de  terminer  le  diff6rend 
comme  il  s'est  cffectivcment  termin6.  Mais  des  paroles 
imprudemment  hasardoes  dans  le  Parlemen  tont  failli  ren- 
dre  tout  accommodenient  impossible.  II  ne  s'en  est  fallu 
que  de  quatre  voix  quo  le  Ministere  Franpaisne  flit  ren- 
verse,  et  que  son  succcsseurne  fut  oblige  de  refuser  toute 
r6paration,  ce  qui  aurait  entraino  la  guerre  entre  les 
deux  pays."— M.  de  Rkoglie  d  M.  Gtiizot,  September 
16,  1847;  D'Haussonville,  ii.  298,  209, 
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calling  on  the  Gorernment  to  enforce  the  laws 
against  the  Jesuits. 

*'The  moment  has  now  arrived,"  said  he, 
-  "when  it  becomes  the  Government 

Argument      to  ^^^e  a  decided  line  on  the  subject, 
of  M.  Thiers  for  a  collision  has  already  arisen  be- 
against  the    tween  the  secular  and  religious  au- 
esui  s.  thorities.     Real  danger  exists  ;  it  is 

mere  weakness  any  longer  to  shut  our  eyes  to  it. 
This  collision  springs  from  a  false  idea  of  what 
liberty  consists  in,  which  many  think  amounts 
to  a  power  to  do  any  thing.  To  protect  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country  is  indeed  a  duty ;  but  it  is 
not  less  so  to  make  the  ministers  of  religion  re- 
spect the  laws.  Is  it  from  the  laws  having  been 
executed  with  too  much  rigor  against  the  clergy 
that  the  collision  has  arisen  ?  No ;  it  has  arisen 
from  another  cause,  which  is  this :  A  religious 
movement  had  commenced,  which  might  have 
been  salutary  if  it  had  been  conducted  with  dis- 
ci'etion.  But  some  excited  minds  saw  in  that 
the  dawn  of  a  new  power;  they  hoped  to  find 
m  it  the  means  of  regaining  for  the  clergy  the 
entire  control  of  the  education  of  youth.  Had 
this  been  only  a  vision,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  to  say  against  it.  But  so  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  they  proceeded  to  outrage  one 
of  tlie  great  institutions  of  the  State,  the  Uni- 
versity. And  who  did  this?  Was  it  obscure 
and  unauthorized  missionaries  ?  No !  it  was 
done  by  pastors,  bishoi^s — that  is  to  say,  men 
who,  from  their  position,  are  entitled  to  respect, 
and  on  whom  their  august  rank  has  imposed  the 
most  serious  obligations.  The  Council  of  State 
recognized  this  transgression ;  but  what  was 
done  in  consequence  of  it?  Nothing,  or  rather 
it  was  approved.  By  acts  of  collective  authori- 
ties, by  declarations  signed  by  the  whole  bishops 
of  a  province,  the  illegal  act  was  supported.  By 
these  deplorable  acts  the  collision  became  serious 
and  flagrant.  It  is  necessary  to  put  an  end  to 
such  a  state  of  things ;  and  there  is  no  remedy 
for  it  but  in  the  immediate  and  severe  execution 
of  the  laws. 

"If  in  the  execution  of  laws  which  are  incon- 
testable you  experience  difficulties. 
Concluded.  *^^^  Chamber  is  ready  to  give  you  its 
unanimous  support.  We  are  not  the 
men  to  throw  difficulties  in  your  way,  in  order 
to  enjoy  your  embarrassment.  The  conduct  we 
are  pursuing  at  present  proves  that,  if  there  are 
difficulties,  we  are  willing  to  share  them  with 
you.  There  are  not  awanting  those  who  assure 
us  that  the  opinions  we  advocate  would,  if  car- 
ried out,  assure  to  us  at  no  distant  period  a  very 
great  influence.  But  to  all  these  representations 
my  answer  has  been,  that  our  first  duty  is  to 
make  the  laws  triumph,  that  should  our  cause 
suffer  in  some  degree  from  the  energy  with 
whiclfwe  support  them,  we  will  willingly  resign 
ourselves  to  our  fate.  Our  first  wish  is  that  the 
I  Moniteur  ^^^^^  °^  ^^^  country  should  be  exe- 
May  8,  '  cuted,  and  that  the  wise  and  moder- 
ate principles  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion should  triumph  over  its  ene- 
mies.'" 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  M.  Martin  du  Nord, 

g  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  and 

Answer  of  M.  M.  Guizot :    "'We  need  not  hesitate 

Guizotand     to   admit  that  the  Government  is 

dliNord*"""  ''^™°'^  against  the  illegal  religious 

associations.     Not  one  of  the  laws 


1845;  Reg 
nault,  iii. 
43.  45. 


has  fallen  into  desuetude ;  but  is  this  the  time 
when  it  is  necessary  to  bring  them  again  into 
full  operation?     No.     Collision  is  threatened; 
certain  imprudences  alone  hs  ve  been  committed, 
and  they  are  not  sucli  as  to  call  for  active  meas- 
ures.    Tlie  Government  is  armed ;   it  will  make 
use  of  its  legal  rights  when  it  becoiTies  necessary ; 
but  a  certain  liberty  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of 
action  must  be  allowed  it.     The  apprehensions 
expressed  as  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Church 
are  entirely  chimerical.     If  Bossuet  or  Fe'nelon 
were  to  revisit  the  earth,  would  they  l)e  with  the 
University  in  its  strength  or  the  Church  in  its 
weakness?     At  the  time  when  these  two  great 
geniuses  arose  there  was,  as  now,  a  schism  be- 
tween the  bishops  and  the  magistrates ;  but  Bos- 
suet the  Galilean,  and  Fe'nelon  the  ultramon- 
tane, concurred  in  saying,  '  Woe  to  the  kingdom, 
if  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church  are  un- 
derstood in  the  sense  of  the  magistrates !'     The 
Catholic  Church  is  not  an  army  encamped  in 
the  midst  of  France,  as  its  adversaries  supjiose; 
it  is  not  at  war  with  the  government   of  the 
King ;  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  an  advanced 
guard  of  an  army  opposed  to  the  Government. 
The  Catholic  Church  is  a  French  and  universal 
Church,  which  in  France  is  under  the  protection 
of  the  Government,  which  profits  by  its  laws, 
which  respects  them,  and  gives  to  the  whole  world 
the  example  of  such  respect.     There  is  no  war 
between  us  and  them ;  these  words  ,  r.         i^ 
are  false  and  deceitful  which  may  be  iii.  44,  50 ;' 
heard  in  the  Chamber,  but  should  not  Moniteur, 
have  their  dwelling-place  there.'"       May3, 1845. 
Every  one  felt  that  these  words  of  the  Ministers 
were  hyjoocritical ;    that  they  denied 
the  existence  of  danger,  because  they  decision  of 
did  not  venture  to  admit  or  face  it.  the  cham- 
They  strangely  contrasted  with  what  ber  on  the 
was  soon  after  said  by  M.  de  Monta-  ''"'^J^'-''- 
lembert  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  party,  which 
amounted  to  a  proud  defiance  and  declaration 
of  unmitigated  hostility  to  the  temporal  power.* 
But  a  great  majority  of  the  Chamber,  aware  of 
the  danger,  and  in  secret  fearful  of  disjileasing 
their  constituents  on  one  side  or  the  other,  avoid- 
ed the  difficulty  by  adopting  the  motion,    "Tliat 
the  Chamber,  relying  on  the  Government  for  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  passes  to  the 
order  of  the  day."     So  powerful  had  2  Moniteur, 
the  Jesuits  already  become,  that  tlie  May",  1845; 
Government,  to  avoid  a  defeat,  were  ^""-  f^s- 
fain  to  take  advantage  of  the  forms  2T6%teg- 
of  the  Chamber,  which  allowed  them  nauit,  iii. 
to  avoid  an  encounter.^  ^,  4T. 


*  "  Non-seulement  tous  les  Catholiques  en  France,  mais 
ce  qu'on  appelle  le  Parti-Catholiqne,  n'est  pas  Josuite, 
et  n'a  pas  son  general  a  Rome.  Tout  le  monde,  e,\eept6 
les  Josuites  eux-mumes,  denieurent  en  possession  des  li- 
bertos  donnoes  par  la  Charte.  Ainsi  done  I'avant-garde 
(Jatlioliqne  avait  dCi  doposer  les  arines;  cela  fait,  il  re- 
stait  encore  I'arraee  tout  enti^re ;  il  restait  ces  quatie- 
vingts  evequesqui  avaient  loclarao  I'annee  dernieie  cen- 
tre le  Projet  de  Loi  sur  I'enseignement  des  enfans,  et  les 
soixante  6v'tques  qui  avaient  protesto  contre  les  envaliis- 
seraens  du  Pouyoir  temporel  sur  la  liberie  de  conscience. 
Rien  n'etait  fixo,  rien  n'otait  change,  il  n'y  avait  qu'un 
pretexte  de  nioins:  la  question  de  la  liberto  de  I'enseigne- 
ment, de  la  libertti  religieu.se,  restait  eiitiere.  Irait  on  k 
Komedemanderl'approbation  du  Mouopole  Univorsitaire? 
Cela  otait  cssentiel,  sinon  la  Intte  serait  longue  encore. 
Une  main  sur  I'Evangile,  et  I'autre  sur  la  Charte,  nous 
continuerons  la  lutte  que  nous  avons  en.gagoo  contre  le 
monopole ;  nous  vous  attendron.s  sur  ce  terraiu-I&  I'aunoQ 
prochaine." — Moniteur,  May  5,  1S45. 
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Matters,  however,  had  now  gone  so  far  that 
the  difficulty  could  not  be  eluded  by 
Negotia-  merely  declining  to  recognize  it ;  and 
tions  with  Government  were  anxious,  if  possible, 
the  Court  of  to  bring  so  interesting  and  agitating 
fuTect°"and  ^  question  to  a  final  adjustment.  For 
ordonnan°e  this  puii)Ose,  a  member  of  the  Royal 
against  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  M. 
Jesuits.  Eossi,  was  sent  to  Rome,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1845,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  from  the  Pope 
a  formal  order  on  the  Jesuits  to  close  their  estab- 
lishments and  leave  France.  The  Court  of  Rome 
at  first  endeavored  to  avoid  the  difficulty,  by 
pleading  their  incompetence  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  laws  of  France  ;  but,  on  a  powerful  rep- 
resentation of  the  difficulties  to  which  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  exposed  the  Government  of 
France,  they  at  length  relented,  and  an  order  was 
issued  by  the  Holy  See  enjoining  the  Jesuits  to 
submit  to  the  laws  of  the  State.  They  profess- 
ed obedience,  and  ostentatiously  closed  some  of 
their  establishments ;  but  it  was  in  name  and 
form  only.  Under  the  title  of  "Fathers  of  the 
Faith,"  they  continued  their  labors  as  zealously 

as  before.  To  adjust  matters,  a  royal 
1845  ^'''  commission  was  issued  on  August  10, 

for  the  puq^ose  of  revising  and  reducing 
to  one  distinct  code  all  the  various  statutes  and 

ordonnances  relating  to  the  University ; 

1845  "^^     ^^^^  ^y  another  ordonnance,  soon  after, 

the  Royal  Council  of  the  University  was 
declared  to  rest  on  the  basis  of  the  organic  decree 
.  of  Napoleon,  1 7th  March,  1800,  which 

l^^S,  first  established  that  celebrated  body, 
1S45 ;  Eeg-  and  all  subsequent  decrees  or  ordon- 
iiiiuit,  iii.  nances  were  revoked  or  declared  to  be 
^'^•^^-  illegal.' 

This  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  Jesuits,  for 
II  it  virtually  abrogated  all  that  had  sub- 

Eflfect  of  sequently  teen  enacted  against  them, 
tliese  meaa-  especially  since  the  Revolution  of  1830. 
"''®^'  As  such  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  M. 

Cousin  and  the  secular  education  party  in  the 
Chamber,  who  contended  that,  under  pretense 
of  re-establishing  the  system  of  general  education 
on  its  original  basis,  the  real  object  of  the  ordon- 
nance was  to  subject  it  to  Cabinet  influence. 
"  Demand  arbitrary  power  if  you  will,"  said  M. 
Royer-Collard,  "but  do  not  disguise  your  de- 
mand under  a  legal  form."     M.  Odillon  Barrot 

and  the  Liberals  joined  M.  Cousin  and 

1846  Royer-Collard  on  this  occasion ;  but  the 
Government  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 

adjournment  of  the  discussion  sine  die,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  the  royal  ordonnance  of  7th 
December,  1845,  remained  untouched.  This  de- 
bate between  the  secular  and  religious  party  thus 
tei-minated  at  the  time,  not  in  an  overt,  but 
a  real  and  considerable  advantage  to  the  clergy, 
who  not  only  remained  in  possession  of  the  ground 
they  had  gained,  but  acquired  a  great  deal  more 
— a  memorable  example  of  the  patient  and  per- 
severing policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  its 
able  militia,  the  Jesuits ;  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  influence  of  religion,  so  seriously  weak- 
ened during  the  time  it  was  in  alliance  with  power, 
2  Moniteur  ^^^^  been  regained  when  it  was  entirely 
Feb.  2-2,  '  detached  from  it.-  A  close  prisoner 
1846;  Ann.  jn  i\^q  Chateau  of  Ilam,  Prince  Louis 
64*  eV  Re<'-  Napoleon  was  no  unconcerned  specta- 
na'ult,'  iii,"  tor  of  these  changes  ;  and  on  this  ob- 
^T^  62.         servation  was  based  his  idea,  afterward 


so  marvelously  carried  into  execution,  of  basing 
an  imperial  throne  and  des]50tic  power  on  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  religious  influence. 

At  this  period,  the  heat  having  in  some  degree 
subsided  on  both  sides,  M.  Guizot  and         j2. 
Lord  Aberdeen  succeeded  in  conclud-  Treaty  rc- 
ing  a  treaty  regulating  the  right  of  gardingthe 
search  for  negroes  crossing  the  Atlan-  "5^^^  for 
tic.    It  was  arranged  between  the  Duke  slaves, 
de  Broglie  on  the  part  of  France,  and  May  24, 
Dr.  Lushington  on  that  of  England.  •^'^^^• 
The  7-eciprocal  right  of  search  was  no  longer  ex- 
pressly insisted  on,  but  it  was  stipulated  that  each 
of  the  two  contracting  parties  was  to  maintain  a 
force  of  twenty-six  anned  sailing  vessels  or  steam- 
ers to  cruise  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  from 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  to  the  16°  30'  of  south 
latitude,  and  that  tliese  forces  shotdd  act  in  every 
respect  in  concert,  and  in  full  possession  of  the 
powers  of  which  the  Crowns  of  France  and  En- 
gland are  in  possession  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-traae.     The  delicate  matter  of  the  recipro- 
cal right  of  search  was  eluded  rather  than  ad- 
justed by  the  following  clause:     "Considering 
that,  though  the  flag  borne  by  the  ship  is  prima 
facie  proof  of  its  nationality,  yet  that  presump- 
tion can  not  be  considered  as  sufficient  in  every 
case  to  bar  a  visit  for  its  verification,  seeing  that, 
were  it  otherwise,  the  flags  of  all  nations  might 
be  abused  by  being  converted  into  a  cover  for 
piracy,  the  slave-trade,  or  any  other  illicit  traffic  ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  all  difficidties  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  convention,  it  is  agreed  that  in- 
structions founded  on  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
constant  practice   of  maritime  powers,   shall   be 
addressed  to  the  commanders  of  the  French  and 
English  squadrons  and  stations  on  the  coast  of 
Africa."     The  treaty  was  to  be  in  force  for  ten 
years  from  its  date,  which  was  29th  May,  1845. 
It  is  evident  that  the  difficulty  was  only  eluded 
by  these  ambiguous  words,  since  there  was  no 
declaration  what  the  law  of  nations  on  the  sub- 
ject really  was.     But  the  jealousy  of  the  French 
was  appeased  by  there  being  no  express  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  search  on  the  face  of  the 
treaty ;  and  the  national  passions  hav- 
ing "taken   a  different   direction,  the  jiay^29^' 
Liberals  no  longer  made  this  an  engine  isto,  Mar- 
for  discrediting  the  Government,  and  tin's  Sup. ; 
the  treaty  was  ratified  and  carried  into  ^^^^"i^o 
execution  without  further  objection.'         '      ' 

All-important  as  this  topic  of  religious  edu- 
cation was  to  the  future  interests  of 
France  and  the  fate  of  its  Government,  giate  of  Po- 
it  yielded  in  present  interest  to  the  land  since 
excitement  produced  at  this  period  by  tl'e  termin- 
the  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  ^''""o^'^e 
Galicia,  followed  by  the  destruction  of 
the  little  rciniblic  of  Cracow,  established  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815,  and  its  incoiporation 
with  the  vast  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
To  understand  how  this  came  about,  it  must  be 
premised  that  the  condition  of  the  native  Poles 
since  the  last  partition  in  1794  had  been  veiy 
different  in  the  portions  allotted  to  the  three  par- 
titioning pov;ers.  The  Russians,  aware  that  the 
nobles  were  the  class  in  which  the  hostility  to 
them  was  strongest,  and  fearful  of  the  effects  of 
a  national  revolution  on  the  extreme  frontier  of 
their  immense  empire,  had  made  the  greatest 
efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  peas- 
ants.     Like  the  English  in  India,  and  for  a 
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similar  reason,  they  sought  a  counteq^oise  to  the 
enmity  of  the  nobles  in  the  attachment  of  the 
great  body  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Wield- 
ing despotic  authority,  and  intent  on  this  object, 
they  carried  through  innovations  and  establish- 
ed improvements  which  under  no  other  circum- 
stances could  have  been  eti'ected  in  so  short  a 
time.  The  condition  of  the  peasants  became 
greatly  superior  to  what  it  had  ever  been  under 
the  old  national  government  and  their  stormy 
Comitia.  The  peasants  were  all  emancipated, 
and  put  on  the  footing  of  farmers,  entitled  to  the 
whole  fruits  of  their  toil,  after  satisfying  the  rent 
of  the  landlord;  and  the  Code  Napoleon  was 
made  the  basis  of  these  laws,  which  has  proved  so 
unspeakable  a  blessing  to  many  states  in  Europe. 
Russia  has  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  those  wise 
ameliorations,  in  the  tranquillity  of  her  Polish 
provinces  under  circumstances  of  no  ordinary 
peril,  when  she  was  waging  a  desperate  and  con- 
suming war  with  France  and  En- 
\T^s°^o^-  ,  ^  J  jj^^  Crimea,  and  the  chief 
ski,  h.tat  de  o  .,.  i       ,.     i 

Russie,  iv.  military  strength  ot  the  empire  was 
2T'i,  274;  grouped  around  Wilna  to  make  head 
??ei"^""^'  against  the  threatened  hostility  of 
Austria.  1 
In  Prussian  Poland,  styled  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Posen,  the  changes  were  still  more 
Beneficial  radical,  and  perhaps  erred  on  the  side 
changes  in  of  undue  concession  to  the  popular  de- 
Prussian  mands.  In  1817,  the  Prussian  Gov- 
"  *°  ■  ernment,  under  the  direction  of  the 
able  and  patriotic  Baron  Stein,  had  adopted  a 
change  which  a  revolutionary  government  would 
hardly  have  ventured  to  promulgate ;  they  estab- 
lished to  a  certain  extent  an  agrarian  law.  In 
lieu  of  the  services  in  kind,  which  by  the  old 
law  they  were  bound  to  give  to  their  landlords, 
in  consideration  of  being  maintained  by  them, 
the  peasants  received  a  third  of  the  land  they  cul- 
tivated in  property  to  themselves,  and  they  were 
left  to  provide  for  their  own  subsistence.  The 
old  prohibition  against  the  sale  of  lands  on  the 
part  of  the  nobles  was  taken  away,  and  facilities 
given  for  the  purchase  of  the  remaining  two- 
tliirds  by  the  peasants,  by  permitting  twenty-five 
years  for  paying  up  the  price.  This  was  a  veiy 
great  change,  which  at  first  sight  seeined  to  be 
fraught  with  the  dangers  of  revolutionary  inno- 
vation ;  but  being  free  of  the  most  dangerous  ele- 
ment in  such  changes — the  excited  passions  of 
the  people — it  was  not  attended  with  any  such 
effects.  The  nobles,  who  were  to  appearance  de- 
spoiled of  a  third  of  their  land,  ere  long  found 
that,  from  the  enhanced  value  of  the  remainder, 
and  being  freed  from  the  obligation  of  maintain- 
ing their  peasants,  they  were  in  eftect  gainers  by 
the  change,  and  they  were  perfectly  contented 
with  it.  In  a  word,  this  great  change  of  Baron 
Stein's  was  not  a  revolutionaiy  innovation  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  wise  and  well- 
considered  mode  of  making  the  transition  from 
the  mixed  state  of  property,  aud  burden  of  main- 
tenance implied  in  serfdom,  to  the  state  of  sepa- 
rate and  unburdened  possession  which  belongs  to 

.  ^  freedom,  somewhat  akin  to  the  giving 
Lebensee-  ^^^  slaves  two  days  a  week  to  work 
schiclite,  V.  on  their  own  account,  and  banana- 
247,  2S1 ;  grounds,  in  the  West  Indies,  which  is 
U^ir'To'     fo"""^  ^^  ^^  ^  benefit  to  the  masters 

'     ■     rather  than  the  reverse.'^ 
In  Austrian  Poland,  on  the  other  hand,  and 


especially  in  that  large  portion  of  it  called  Ga- 
licia,  although  certain  changes  had  been  \k^ 
introduced  with  a  view  to  ameliorating  state  of 
the  condition  of  the  peasants,  they  had  ",""£?  in 
not  been  so  well  considered,  and  had  by 
no  means  been  attended  by  the  same  beneficial 
results.  The  serfs  were  in  form  emancipated, 
and  the  proprietor  was  even  bound  to  furnish 
them  witli  pieces  of  land  adequate  to  the  main- 
tenance of  themselves  and  their  families.  If  mat- 
ters had  stopped  here,  all  would  have  been  well ; 
the  insurrection  which  followed  would  liave  been 
prevented,  and  the  frightful  calamities  which  fol- 
lowed in  its  train  would  have  been  spared  to  hu- 
manity. But  unfortunately  the  peasants,  instead 
of  being  left  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
patches  of  ground,  were  subjected  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  feudal  sei"vices  and  restrictions,  which  be- 
ing novel,  and  such  as  they  had  never  previous- 
ly been  accustomed  to,  excited  very  great  dis- 
content. The  cultivators,  though  entitled  to  the 
fruits  of  their  little  bit  of  ground,  were  not,  prop- 
erly speaking,  proprietors;  they  could  neither 
alienate  them  nor  acquire  other  domains;  and 
if  any  of  them  abandoned  his  possession,  it  de- 
volved, as  a  matter  of  course,  to  another  peasant, 
who  became  subjected  to  the  corvees  and  seigno- 
rial  rights  exigible  from  every  occupant  of  the 
land.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nobles,  who  alone 
could  hold  lands  in  fee-simple,  were  not  entitled 
to  sell  them,  and  this  reduced  almost  to  nothing 
the  value  of  such  estates  as  were  charged  with 
debt.  So  strongly  was  this  grievance  felt,  that 
numerous  petitions  were  presented  to  the  Aulic 
Council,  praying  for  deliverance  from  the  oner- 
ous exclusive  privilege  of  holding  lands.  At 
length  the  Government  yielded,  and  the  sale  of 
lands  was  authorized.  Immediately  a  class  of 
small  proprietors  began  to  arise,  who  promised, 
by  the  possession  of  a  little  capital  and  habits  of 
industry,  to  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  the  coun- 
try. But  Metternich  and  the  Government  ere 
long  took  the  alarm  at  the  democratic  ideas  prev- 
alent among  these  new  landholders,  especially 
in  the  year  1819,  when  all  Europe  was  in  com- 
motion; and  by  an  imperial  edict,  published  in 
1819,  the  perilous  privilege  of  exclusively  hold- 
ing land  was  generally  re-established.  , 
The  only  exception  was  in  favor  of  the  \\i  70, 71 ;' 
burghers  of  Leopol,  who  were  almost  Ann.  lia^. 
entirely  of  German  origin,  and  were  ^^^1  2^-^' 
permitted  to  acquire  and  liold  lands. ' 

The  corvee  also,  or  legal  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  peasants  to  pay  the  rent  of  their  jg. 
lands  in  the  form  of  labor  rendered  to  Disputes 
their  landlords,  either  on  that  portion  abouttho 
of  the  estate  which  remained  in  his  nat-  °"'^^®- 
ural  possession,  or  on  the  public  roads,  excited 
great  discontent.  Nothing  could  be  more  rea- 
sonable than  such  an  arrangement,  which  is  also 
established  in  Russia,  Hungary,  and  several  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  still  to  be  found  in  vari- 
ous counties  of  Scotland.  In  truth,  it  is  the  only 
way  in  which  rent  can  be  paid  in  those  remote 
districts  where  the  sale  of  produce  is  difficult  or 
impossible,  and  the  cultivator  has  no  other  way 
of  discharging  what  he  owes  to  his  landloix.1  but 
by  services  in  kind.  Both  pirtics,  however, 
in  Galicia,  expressed  the  utmost  dissatisfaction 
at  this  state  of  things.  The  landlords  sighed  for 
payments  in  money,  which  might  enable  them  to 
join  the  gayeties  or  share  in  the  pleasures  of 
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Vienna  or  Warsaw ;  while  the  peasants  anxious- 
ly desired  to  be  delivered  from  all  obligations  to 
render  personal  service  to  their  landlords,  and 
allowed  to  exert  their  whole  industiy  on  their 
possessions  for  their  own  behoof.  Both  parties 
were  led  to  be  the  more  anxious  to  desire  a  com- 
mutation of  feudal  services  from  the  example 
of  Austria  Proper,  where  it  had  recently  been 
established,  and  with  the  happiest  effects.  So 
numerous  were  the  petitions  on  the  subject  pre- 
sented to  Government,  that  they  laid  down  cer- 
tain regulations  for  the  commutation  of  services 
in  kind  into  money  payments ;  but  the  formalities 
required  were  so  onerous  and  minute,  that  they 
remained  generally  inoperative,  and  the  services 
in  kind  continued  to  be  rendered  as  before.  At 
length  the  whole  states  of  Galicia  presented  a 
formal  demand  to  the  Government  for  the  entire 
abolition  of  corvees  in  that  province ;  but  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  eluded  the  demand,  alleging 
that,  before  it  could  be  carried  into  effect,  a 
regular  survey  or  cadastre  would  require  to  be 
made  of  the  whole  province,  and  that  they  had 
no  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  such  an  under- 
taking. Upon  this  the  nobles  formally  declared, 
in  a  general  assembly  of  the  Four  Estates,  that 
they  would  themselves  bear  the  whole  expense 
of  the  survey ;  but  with  their  characteris- 
1845  "^^  ^"^^  habits  of  procrastination,  the  Austrian 
Government  allowed  the  offer  to  remain 
without  an  answer.  Meanwhile,  as  the  cogni- 
zance of  all  disputes  between  the  landlords  and 
their  peasants  was  devolved  upon  the  Austrian 
authoHties,  and  as  the  taxes  were  progressively 
rising,  the  Government  shared  in  the  whole  un- 
popularity  accruing  from  the  vexed 
iii  ^2,^4  •'  question  of  the  corvees,  and  the  dis- 
Aiin.  Hist'  content,  both  among  the  nobles  and 
1845,  277,  peasants  of  the  country,  became  uni- 
^^^-  versal.' 

These  causes  of  difference  were  in  themselves 
j7  sufficiently  alarming ;  but  tliey  would 
Spread  of  have  passed  over  without  serious  com- 
Sneiaiism  motion  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts 
in  Gaiicia.  ^^  ^-^^^  Socialists,  who  seized  upon  the 
rude,  unlettered  peasants  of  this  province,  who  in 
every  age  have  shown  themselves  in  an  especial 
manner  prone  to  illusion  and  superstition,  and 
propagated  among  them  the  dangerous  doctrine 
that  their  only  masters  were  "  God  and  the  Em- 
peror;" that  the  landlords  had  no  right  to  any 
portion  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil ;  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  their  whole  property  belonged  of 
right  to  themselves.*  These  doctrines,  which 
were  precisely  the  same  as  those  so  much  in 
vogue  at  that  period  in  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  which  aimed  at  the  extinction  of  the  capi- 
talist, who  was  deemed  a  dangerous  and  unnec- 
•  essary  middleman  between  the  Goverament  and 
the  workman,  who  ought  to  be  abolished,  speed- 
ily spread  among  the  enthusiastic  and  illiterate 
peasants  of  Galicia.  The  fuel  for  the  flame  was 
supplied  by  the  Polish  committees  at  Paris  and 


*  A  single  passage  from  the  innumerable  pamphlets 
which  at  this  period  were  circulated  among  the  Galician 
peasants  will  show  what  was  their  tendency :  "  II  faut 
obeir  11 1'Evangile.  Or,  que  portn  I'Evangile?  '  Rendez 
a  Cesar  ce  qui  est  a  Cesar,  et  a  Dieu  ce  qui  est  a  Dieu.' 
Nousconnaissons  Dieu  qui  est  an  ciel,  nous  connaissons 
Cesar  qui  est  a  Vienne.  II  n'est  pas  question  des  Seig- 
neurs dans  I'Evangile,  pas  plus  que  des  Proprietaires. 
Nous  n'avons  done  pour  maitres  que  Dieu  et  Cosar.  Nous 
ne  devons  rien  aux  Seigneurs:  tout  ce  qui  est  a  eux  nous 
appartient."— Regnault,  iil.  75. 


Versailles,  and  the  chief  place  from  whence  it 
was  disseminated  in  Galicia  was  the  college  of 
Zarnow.  The  principal  instruments  of  excite- 
ment emjtloyed  among  the  peasants  were  emis- 
saries wlio  went  from  village  to  village,  as  the 
missionaries  had  formerly  done  in  some  parts  of 
the  West  Indies,  who  inculcated  the  doctrine  that 
the  corvee  had  been  abolished  by  the  Emperor 
seven  years  before,  and  was  illegally  kept  up  by 
tlie  seigneurs,  who  refused  to  carry  his  paternal 
intentions  into  effect.  Thus  the  Galician  insur- 
rection acquires  an  importance  in  general  histo- 
ry which  would  not  otherwise  have  belonged  to  it ; 
for  it  was  the  first  practical  application  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Socialists,  then  spread- 
ing secretly  through  every  country  of  iii^Tl"^'^!' 
Europe,  and  destined  ere  long  to  over-  Ann.'  Hist! 
turn  the  French  monarchy,  and  shake  1845,  289. 
to  its  foundation  e^'ery  established  gov-  ^'ei^aeT^^' 
ernment  in  the  Western  world. '  ' 

Two  peculiar  circumstances  existed  in  Galicia, 
which  aggravated  in  a  most  serious  jg_ 
degree  the  dangers,  already  suffi-  Injurious 
ciently  great,  arising  from  the  spread  i"rt"ence  of 
of  such  dangerous  doctrines  among  *  '^  "^^^^^ 
an  ignorant  and  excitable  peasantry.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  multitude  of  Jews  who  were 
there,  as  elsewhere  in  Poland,  settled  in  the  chief 
towns  and  villages,  and  who  monopolized  nearly 
every  situation  of  profit  or  importance  in  them. 
The  greater  part  of  their  emoluments  were  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  spirits  and  other  intoxica- 
ting liquors,  to  which  the  Poles,  like  all  North- 
ern nations,  were  immoderately  addicted.  The 
proprietors  and  the  jn-iests  had  long  endeavored 
to  check  this  proj)ensity,  which  there,  as  else- 
where, consumed  nearly  the  whole  substance  of 
the  working  classes  in  debasing  pleasures ;  and 
considerable  success  had  attended  their  efforts. 
This  was  sufficient  to  set  against  them  the  whole 
body  of  the  Jews,  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
publicans  and  spirit-dealers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  were  excited  against  Father  Mathew  and 
the  advocates  of  the  temperance  movement  in  the 
British  Islands.  The  Jews  secretly  inculcated  the 
tenet  that  the  temperance  movement  was  a  deep- 
laid  plan  devised  by  the  nobles  and  priests  to  en- 
able them  to  enfeeble  the  peasants,  and  grind 
them  to  the  dust,  by  deprinng  them  of  the  liq- 
uors which  sustained  their  strength,  animated 
their  spirit,  and  supported  their  courage.  It 
may  be  readily  conceived  with  what  shouts  of 
applause  these  doctrines  were  received 
in  the  cabarets  and  among  the  half-  fif ^18*^79'' 
drunken  circles  of  Galicia.*  "     ' 

The  second  circumstance  which  aggravated  the 
hostile  passions  and  increased  the  jg. 
dangers  of  Galicia  was  the  number  Anddisband- 
of  disbanded  soldiers  spread  through  ^^  soldiers, 
the  province,  who  were  secretly  retained  as  a  sort 
of  disguised  police  by  the  Government.  As  the 
troops  for  the  public  service  were  levied  in  Ga- 
licia, as  in  Russia,  not  by  ballot,  but  by  a  requisi- 
tion of  a  certain  number  from  each  landlord,  they 
were  comjwsed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  most 
restless  and  dangerous  characters,  whom  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  get  quit  of  in  this  manner. 
Eight  thousand  of  these  unscrupulous  persons 
had  been  disbanded  in  the  end  of  1845 ;  but  the 
Government,  aware  of  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened the  province,  and  seci-etly  dreading  both  the 
nobles  and  the  peasants,  retained  them  in  their 
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pay,  and  authorized  them  to  seize  and  hand  over 
to  the  Austrian  authorities  any  persons  belonging 
to  either  party  who  might  be  the  first  to  threaten 
the  public  tranquillity.  Deeming  the  nobles  the 
more  formidable,  and  likely  most  to  embarrass 
the  Government,  tliese  agents  inculcated  on  the 
peasants  the  belief  that  a  general  massacre  of 
them  was  in  contemplation,  and  to  keej)  them- 
selves well  on  their  guard  against  the  first  ag- 
gressive movement  on  the  ])art  of  the  landlords. 
Thus  the  conflict  wliich  was  approaching  in  Ga- 
licia  was  not  between  the  Government  and  the 

,  .       Ti-  ^  peoiile,  but  between  the  nobles  and  the 

1  Ann.  Hist,  i^     i     '  i  •      x      ^i      t  •      • 
i84G,  374,  peasantry,  akm  to  the  Jacquerie  ui 
377 ;  Keg-  France,  the  insurrection  of  the  Boors 
nault,  iii.  77,  \^  Germany,  or  the  rebellion  of  Jack 

Cade  in  England.' 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  collision  at  no 
„„  distant  period  was  inevitable ;  but  the 

Commence-  fij"st  blow  was  struck  by  the  nobles, 
ment  of  the  Dri-\-en  to  despair  by  the  knowledge 
insurrection  ^f  ^jj  approaching  Socialist  insurrec- 
of  the  nobles.  ^.^^^  a,nong  the  peasants,  they  organ- 
ized a  coup-de-main  against  Zarnow,  the  chief 
place  of  the  Communists,  where  they  hoped  to 
be  joined  by  the  whole  artisans,  mechanics,  and 
bourgeois  of  the  province.  The  means  at  their 
disposal,  however,  to  efiect  this  object,  were  mis- 
erably inadequate ;  the  forces  at  their  command 
were  only  two  hundred,  and  the  Austrian  garri- 
son of  Zarnow  was  two  thousand  strong.  The 
national  party  at  Cracow  strongly  spnpathized 
with  these  movements,  and  did  their  utmost  to 
expand  them  into  a  general  insurrection,  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  of  OJd  Poland,  and  which 
might  terminate  in  the  re-establishment  of  the 
national  independence.  Thus  was  the  country  at 
the  same  time  threatened  with  a  double  insurrec- 
tion, and  yet  so  strangely  were  the  leaders  of  the 
two  movements  ignorant  of  each  other,  that  not 
only  was  there  no  concert,  but  there  existed  the 
most  deadly  enmity  between  tliem.  The  nobles 
and  superior  classes  were  not  more  exasperated 
against  the  Austrian  Government,  which  had  so 
long  evaded  their  petitions,  and  refused  to  redress 
their  grievances,  than  the  peasantry  were  against 
the  nobles,  by  whom  they  had  been  led  to  believe 
the  prodigal  gifts  of  the  Emperor  to  them  had  been 
intercepted  or  concealed.  Both  parties  were  pre- 
pared to  take  up  arms ;  but  the  two  classes  of  in- 
surgents were  not  prepared  to  fight  in  common 
against  the  Government,  but  to  massacre  each 
other !  A  strange  and  portentous  state  of  things, 
but  not  unusual  among  a  people  just  emerging 

2  RegnauU  ^^''^  ^^^  fetters  of  slaveiy,  and  of 
iii.'79,  81 ; '  which  an  example  had  previously  oc- 
Hist.  of  Eu-  cuiTed  in  the  commencement  of  the 
rope,  c.  terrible  insurrection  in  St.  Domingo 

fifty  years  before. - 
The  seignonal  insurgents  appointed  their  ren- 

dezvous  at  the  village  of  Lysagora, 
Commence-  ^^^'^^  leagues  from  Zarnow,  where  one 
ment  of  the  hundred  of  them  met  on  the  night 
insunection.  of  the  19th  Febraary.  The  cold  was 
20^846.^'"^   excessive,   the  ground  covered  with 

snow,  and  the  conspirators,  who  for 
the  most  part  an-ived  in  sledges,  were  already 
almost  frozen  to  death  when  they  aiTived,  ^vith 
their  anns  falling  from  their  hands,  at  the  place 
of  rendezvous.  But  the  Government  authorities 
were  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  and  at  day- 
break on  the  following  morning  the  little  band 


was  surrounded  by  a  greatly  superior  force,  com- 
posed of  Austrian  soldiers  and  armed  peasants. 
The  cousj)irators,  ignorant  of  the  intentions  of 
the  band  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  laid 
down  their  anns,  calling  upon  their  comrailes  to 
fraternize  with  them ;  but  no  sooner  hatl  they 
done  so  than  the  jjcasants  threw  themselves  upon 
them,  bound  them  hand  and  foot,  and  thrust 
them  into  a  cellar,  from  whence  they  were  con- 
veyed in  wagons  to  Zarnow.  Hearing  of  this 
disaster,  another  band  of  consjiirators  near  Uli- 
kow  threw  away  their  arms  and  disjjcrscd ;  but 
they  were  pursued  with  unrelenting  fuiy  by  the 
peasants,  by  whom  the  greater  part  were  tracked 
out  and  cut  down.  These  events,  inconsiderable 
in  themselves,  became  the  source  from  which  ca- 
lamities unnumbered  ensued  to  the  whole  prov- 
ince. Every  where,  when  the  news  was  received, 
which  it  generally  was  with  great  exaggeration, 
the  peasants  flew  to  arms,  and  commenced  an 
attack  on  the  chateaus  of  the  seigneurs  in  their 
vicinity.  By  a  refinement  in  cruelty  whicli  indi- 
cated too  clearly  the  infernal  agency  at  work 
among  them,  the  peasants  of  each  estate  were 
directed,  not  against  the  chateau  of  their  own 
landlord,  but  against  that  of  the  neighboring  one, 
in  order  that  no  lingering  feelings  of  humanity 
might  interfere  with  the  work  of  destruction. 
Under  such  direction,  it  proceeded  with  a  rapid- 
ity, and  terminated  in  a  completeness,  which 
might  satisfy  the  most  demoniacal  spirit.  Every 
where  the  landlords  were  hunted  out  and  massa- 
cred, with  their  sons,  servants,  and  domestics ; 
and  thougli  the  women  and  children  were  in  gen- 
eral spared,  the  chateaus  were  committed  to  the 
flames.  Unknown  agents  every  where  presented 
themselves,  and  said,  "A  few  leagues  hence  they 
are  massacring  your  brethren."  These  i  jioniteur 
words  were  imi)licitly  believed,  and  M.iich  6, 

followed  by  a  general  insurrection  and  ^^'^^  '■>  ■'^""• 
,  -^      ?  ■    1  1       •         1     *     Hist.  1S4G, 

march  agamst  some  neighbonng  chat-  312  314. 

eau,  where  the  work  of  conflagration  Kegnanit, 
and  massacre  was  soon  complete. '       i"-  83,  85. 

Volumes  would  barely  suffice  to  recount  the 
varied  horroi's  of  this  disastrous  insur-  22 
rection,  where  the  worst  passions  of  Horrors  of 
human  nature  were  brought  to  the  aid  the  insur- 
of  the  infernal  work  of  destruction.  ''''<='i°"- 
The  ciy  was  every  where  heard,  "We  are  allow- 
ed three  days  of  liberty  and  pillage ;"  and  soon 
it  was  so  generally  acted  upon  that  the  whole 
countiy  resembled  a  town  taken  by  assault.  A 
few  tragic  examples  will  show  the  terrible  nature 
of  the  revolt.  Rotarski,  landlord  of  Olasna,  had 
been  distinguished  for  a  life  of  beneficence,  which 
had  deservedly  won  for  him  the  title  of  King  of 
the  Peasants.  Seized  by  the  peasants,  he  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  confess  as  he  was  taken  past  a 
church.  "Go  on — there  is  no  God!"  cried  the 
tigers  who  surrounded  him.  The  cure  of  the 
church  was  brought  out  and  put  beside  him  on 
the  cart,  and  both  were  beaten  with  clubs  till  the 
noble  expired.  Hodoi-jTiski  had  been  concealed 
by  his  wife  in  a  strong  box,  but  being  discovered, 
she  supplicated  them,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  to 
convey  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  They  feigned 
to  comply,  and,  putting  him  in  a  cart,  harnessed 
the  wife  in  it  instead  of  the  horse,  saying,  "  Since 
you  will  have  him  in  a  place  of  safety,  drag  him 
yourself. "  She  strove  to  do  so,  and  dropped  down 
of  fatigue,  while  her  unhap])y  luisband  was  beat 
to  death  by  her  side  with  clubs.     The  fate  of 
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Brosinwski  was  still  more  frightful.  They  cut 
off  liis  nose,  tongue,  and  ears,  scooped  out  liis 
eyes,  and  cut  oif  all  his  fingers,  before  he  died. 
His  wife  was  obliged  to  witness  the  atrocious 
spectacle.  The  house-steward  had  his  head  scalp- 
ed, as  by  American  savages,  before  death  put  a 
period  to  his  suiferiugs.  Fourteen  persons  per- 
ished in  this  manner  at  Zgorskha,  twenty-three 
at  Zarnow.  At  Niedzwiadka  a  whole  marriage- 
party,  including  the  biide  and  bridegroom,  were 
massacred  together  in  the  church  where  the  cer- 
emony was  commencing ;  in  the  chateau  of  M. 
Bzoski,  where  a  funeral-party  was  assembling, 
all  the  persons  as  they  anived  were  slain,  and 
interred  in  the  same  grave  with  the  original  de- 
ceased. The  peasants  bore  the  heads  of  their 
victims  about  with  them,  and  received  ten  florins 
(£1)  for  each  from  the  local  authorities.  Such 
were  the  features  which  Socialism  assumed  at  its 
first  rise  in  the  European  family.  To  the  dis- 
grace of  the  Austrian  Government,  some  of  the 
1  A  H'  t  leaders,  stained  with  the  worst  of  these 
1846  81 T  '  atrocities,  in  particular  Jacques  Szela, 
324;' Reg-  were  publicly  rewarded  for  their  con- 
"i"s7  'f  1  *^"'^*'  ^^  ^^^^  insurrection  after  its  sup- 
'     '     ■    pression.' 

During  these  horrors  the  effervescence  in  Cra- 
cow reached  its  climax.  Tliat  free 
Disturbances  ^^wn  had  long  been  the  centre  in 
at  Cracow,  which  a  general  Polish  insuiTcction 
and  its  aban-  was  organized,  and  from  which  the 
donment  by  j-evolutionaiw  emissaries  were  dis- 
tlieAustiians.        ,  i     i  •  i-       ..•       ^i  i 

patched  m  every  dn-ection  through- 
out Lithuania  and  Poland.  The  original  move- 
ment, which  terminated  so  disastrously  in  Gali- 
cia,  was  concerted  with  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
mittee there,  who  had  been  formally  installed  in 
power  by  the  committees  in  all  parts  of  Poland 
on  the  24t]i  January,  and  the  insun-ection  was 
definitively  fixed  for  the  24:th  February.  These 
preparations,  and  the  general  effervescence  which 
prevailed,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  con- 
suls of  the  three  powers  resident  in  Cracow,  and 
so  early  as  the  16th  February  they  form- 
■  ally  demanded  of  the  Senate  whether 
ihcy  could  guarantee  the  public  tranquillity. 
They  replied  that  they  could  do  so  from  all  in- 
ternal dangers,  but  not  from  such  as  came  from 
^vithout ;  and  that  if  danger  threatened  from  that 
quarter,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  pru- 
dence of  the  three  residents.  Upon  this  a  body 
of  Austrian  troops,  under  General  Collin,  march- 
ed toward  the  town,  and  entered  it  on 
Feb.  IS.  ^j^^  jgi^j^^  rpj^g  conspirators  were  sur- 
prised by  this  sudden  inroad,  which  took  place 
before  the  day  fixed  for  the  insurrection,  and 
made  very  little  resistance.  Two  days  afterward, 
however,  a  serious  attack  was  made  on 
leb.  20.  ^j^^  Imperialists  by  a  body  of  insurgents 
who  came  from  without,  in  which  the  Poles  were 
unsuccessful.  But  the  accounts  received  next 
day  of  the  progress  of  the  insurrection  in  Gali- 
cia,  and  its  ramifications  in  every  part  of  Poland, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  forces  which  were  ac- 
cumidating  round  Cracow,  were  so  fomiidable 
that  Collin  deemed  his  position  untenable,  and 
two  days  afterward  evacuated  the  place, 
Feb.  ..2.  j.j^j.jjjg  ^yitj,  1j[i^  the  officers  of  Govei-n- 
ment,  Senate,  urban  militia,  and  police,  and 
made  a  precipitate  retreat  toward  Galicia,  aban- 
doning the  whole  state  of  Cracow  to  the  insur- 
gent.s,  by  whom  a  provisional  Government  was 


immediately  appointed  as  for  the  whole  of  Po- 
land.* The  first  step  of  the  new  authorities  was 
to  publish  a  manifesto,  in  which,  after  stating 
that  ' '  all  Poland  was  up  in  amis, "  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  order  of  nobility  was  i  Ann.  Hist, 
abolished,  all  property  was  to  be  di-  1846,321,320; 
vidcd  among  the  peasants  occupy-  ^^^'l^""^'  "!• 
ing  it,  and  the  slightest  resistance  ve'rbal.^Fe-^^ 
to  the  revolutionary  authorities  was  vrier22,i84G; 
punished  with  instant  death.'  Ibid.,  lii.  450. 

Even  if  the  insurrection  had  ever  had  any 
chances  of  success,  they  were  utterly  24. 
destroyed  by  this  violent  and  ill-judged  Recapture 
proclamation.  Every  one  saw  that  a  ofCracow. 
democratic  despotism  was  about  to  arise,  endan- 
gering life,  destructive  to  property,  and  fatal  to 
all  the  ends  of  the  social  union.  The  insurgents 
increased  considerably  in  strength,  and  in  a  few 
days  2500  bold  and  ardent  spirits  were  concen- 
trated in  Cracow,  chiefly  from  the  neighboring 
provinces.  But  the  end  was  approaching.  The 
alarm  had  now  spread  to  all  the  part-itioning 
powers,  and  orders  were  given  to  the  2  Ann.  Hist. 
Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  forces  1846,  361, 

to  advance  against  the  city.     All  was  ^^^  %?" 
!•  1,    1         rni        A      ..  •        nault,  m. 
soon   accomplished.       ihe  Austrian  9.2  c 5.  proc 

general,  Collin,  stopped  his  retreat,  laniatlon  du 

and  retook  Wieluzka  and  Podgorze,  I'Empereur 

which  he  had  evacuated  in  the  first  not"'i31 

alarm   consequent   on   the   insurrec-  1846;  Ibid., 

tion,  while  large  bodies  of  Prussian  466. 

and  Austrian  troops  also   advanced  March 

against  the  insurgents.-     Resistance  2  and  3. 


*  "  Proces-verbal  redigo  le  22  Fevrier  a  8  heures  du 
soirparlessoussignes,  pourl'otablissement  du  Gouvenie- 
nient  National  do  la  Republique  I'olonaise. 

"  Quatorze  annees  d'efforts  des  braves  enfants  de  la 
Patrie,  pour  parvenir  a  lui  rendre  son  existence  natio- 
nale,  ont  creo  dans  toutes  les  parties  de  la  Pologne  oppri- 
moe  de  nombreuses  Associations,  dont  les  niembres  s'ex- 
posent  au.x  plus  terribles  dangers.  Mais  inalgr6  cela,  on 
est  parvenu  a  diriger  tous  les  efforts  vers  le  meme  but, 
celui  derecouvrerune  Patrie  en  rendant  laliberted  <ot/te 
la  Nation  Poloimise.  Le  24  Janvier  de  cette  ann6e,  des 
comitesde  toutes  les  associations  de  la  Pologne  remirent 
le  Pouvoir  gouvernemental  entre  les  mains  d'une  auto- 
rite  composee  de  cinq  personnes,  qui  furcnt,  avec  adjonc- 
tion  d'un  secretaire,  choisies  dans  le  Grand  Duclio  de 
Posen,  la  ville  libra  de  C'racovie  et  son  territoire  dans  la 
Russie,  et  parmi  T Emigration,  laquelle  devait  se  com- 
pleter ensuite  par  I'clection  de  deux  membres,  I'un  pour 

la  Pologne  reunie,  I'autre  pour  la  Lithuanie 

Et  tandis  que  nous  admettons  au  sein  du  Gouvernement 
un  citoyen  de  la  Pologne  reunie  qui  accepte  les  Pouroirs 
a  lui  defcres,  nous  nous  tendons  mutuellement  la  main, 
et  jurons  a  la  face  de  Dieu  et  de  la  Nation  Polonaise,  que 
nous  exercerons  les  Pouvoirs  Rimlutionnaires  jusqu'a  ce 
que  toute  la  Pologne  soit  affrancliie;  que  nous  legar- 
dons  commeun  nioyen  propre  aarriveracebutun  mouve- 
raent  produit  parrai  toute  la  population,  par  Vabolition 
de  tous  les  privileges,  et  la  concession  de  lafaculte  illi- 
niitee  dejiosseder  les  terrains  qu'elle  exploits,  faculte  dont 
les  paysans  ne  joulssent  aujourd'hui  que  sous  cerfaines 
conditions Les  membres  choisies  et  le  secre- 
taire ont  accepts  les  pouvoirs  qui  leur  6taient  deferes, 
et  devaient  se  trouver  avant  le  24  Fevrier  (jour  Jize pour 
I'ezplosion  de  V Insurrection)  a  Cracovie.  Les  membres 
pour  Cracovie  et  son  territoire,  pour  la  Galicie  et  TEm- 
igration,  s'y  trouverent  effectivement  avant  le  termefix6, 
tandis  que  le  Representant  du  Grand  Duche  de  Posen 
fut  arietii,  et  que  celui  de  Russie  ainsi  que  le  Secretaire 
n'etaient  pas  encore  arriv6s.  Le  membre  de  I'Emigra- 
tion  ayant,  a  I'arrivce  des  troupes  Autrichiennes  a  Cra- 
covie, confu  des  craintes  pour  sa  liberte,  s'otait  touta- 
coup  enfui  au-delides  frontieres.  Ces  evenemens  impo- 
sent  aux  membres  du  Pouvoir  gouvernemental,  qui  ne 
sont  pas  encore  arrives,  le  devoir  sacro  de  venir  se  char- 
ger sans  delai,  et  avec  d'autant  plus  d'empressement,  des 
pouvoirs  qui  leur  ont  6t6  defcres,  que  le  zele  le  plus  ar- 
dent se  refroiderait,  et  que  les  propriotaires  nos  frSies, 
qui  pourraient  fr.apper  les  coups  les  plus  vigoureux,  n'ope- 
raient  pas  prendre  part  a  I'insurrection."— Regnaui,t, 
iii.  450,  451. 
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in  such  circumstances  was  hopeless ;  and  in  the 
night  of  the  2d  of  March  the  insurgents,  still  2500 
strong,  evacuated  the  town,  and  the  whole  soon 
after  capitulated  to  the  Prussians.  Meanwhile  a 
Russian  battalion  and  some  Cossacks  penetrated 
into  Cracow,  which  was  immediately  declared  in 
a  state  of  siege,  and  next  day  jointly  occupied  by 
the  forces  of  the  three  partitioning  powers. 

This  event  led  to  an  important  change  in  the 
east  of  Europe,  attended  by  lasting 
Reflections  consequences  on  the  balance  of  power 
on  the  an-  and  future  destinies  of  the  Sarmatian 
nexation  population.  After  a  long  deliberation, 
of  Cracow,  j^.  ^^^^^_,  resolved  to  repeal  the  treaties 
of  21st  April,  1815,  which  established  the  Re- 
public of  Cracow,  and  to  restore  it  to  the  Aus- 
trian Government,  from  whose  dominions  it  had 
been  originally  taken.  This  Avas  accordingly 
done  by  the  ti-eaty  IGth  November,  18iG, 
1S46'  ^^'  which,  after  narrating  the  repeated  con- 
spiracies of  which  the  republic  of  Cra- 
cow had  been  the  theatre,  and  the  open  in- 
surrection and  attemjjt  to  revolutionize  Poland 
which  had  just  been  organized  in  its  bosom,  de- 
clared the  existence  of  the  republic  terminated, 
1  ordon-  '^^^  itself,  with  its  whole  territory,  re- 
nance,  Nov.  stored  to  Austria,  as  it  stood  before 
16, 1846;  1809.  Thus  was  the  last  relic  of  Po- 
Martin's  Sup.  jj^j^  nationality  finally  extinguished.' 

These  events,  as  might  easily  have  been  antici- 
pated, produced  a  very  great  sensation 
Great  sensa-  ^""'^^  Europe.  Ancient  feelings  were 
tioa  pro-  revived ;  old  wounds  bled  afresh, 
duced  by       The  cause  of  Polish  nationality  had 

5^®^^.^^®°'^  been  so  long  associated  in  every  part 
in  Europe.        „  _,  *'  .^,  .*'  '    . 

of  Europe  with  generous  sentmients 

and  heroic  efforts,  that  the  last  act  of  the  mourn- 
ful drama  reawakened  all  the  heart-rending 
emotions  with  which  its  progress  had  been  at- 
tended. In  Great  Britain  and  France  these 
feelings  were  in  an  especial  manner  warm  and 
general;  and  the  debates  on  the  subject  in  the 
Legislatures  of  both  countries  were  warm  and 
frequent,  and  such  as  revealed  the  extent  to 
which  the  general  mind  had  been  stirred.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  necessary,  however,  to 
give  an  abstract  of  these  debates,  because  the 
question  lies  in  a  very  narrow  compass,  and  the 
official  instruments  published  by  the  provisional 
government  at  Cracow,  on  the  22d  February, 
181:6,  put  the  case  in  the  clearest  point  of  view. 
It  is  there  admitted  that  a  general  insurrection 
of  all  Poland,  including  Lithuania,  had  been 
organized  in  the  different  provinces,  a  provision- 
al government  appointed  at  Cracow  to  direct 
and  superintend  the  movement,  and  that  the 
outbreak  was  to  take  place  on  the  22d  February. 
The  Austrians  received  intelligence  of  the  de- 
sign, and  anticipated  it  by  entering  that  city  on 
the  20th,  and  permanently  occupying  it  in  con- 
junction with  the  Prussian  and  Russian  forces 
on  the  2d  March. 

These  facts  put  an  end  to  the  case,  and  blew 
27  to  the  winds  the  whole  eloquent  dec- 
Justifica-  lamation  on  the  subject  in  the  British 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  French  Cham- 
whlch'this"  ^.''^  of  Deputies.  It  is  clear  the  al- 
conduct  of  lies  were  throughout  acting  on  the  de- 
the  Cracow  fensive :  their  occupation  of  Cracow 
offonfeT*^  was  a  measure  dictated  by  the  duty 
of  self-preservation,  and  which  no 
government  similarly  situated  could,  consistent- 


ly with  its  obligations  to  its  subjects,  neglect. 
True,  Cracow  was  an  independent  State ;  but  it 
was  a  State  which  had  permitted  a  vast  con- 
spiracy, having  for  its  object  the  entire  restora- 
tion of  Poland,  and  its  resumption  from  the  pres- 
ent occupants,  to  be  matured  in  its  bosom ;  and 
the  Austrian  invasion  of  its  territory  did  not 
take  place  till  within  two  days  of  the  time  when 
the  general  insurrection  was  to  have  broken  out. 
Having  thus  drawn  the  sword  and  thrown  away 
the  scabbard,  the  inliabitants  had  no  reason  to 
complain  if,  being  van([uished,  they  underwent 
the  usual  fate  of  war ;  and  the  entire  tranquilli- 
ty of  Poland  since  the  annexation  of  Cracow  to 
the  Austrian  dominions  proves  of  how  much  im- 
portance it  was  to  its  material  interests  that  the 
nursery  of  discontent  and  revolutionary  prop- 
agandism  which  that  little  republic  afforded 
should  be  prevented  from  any  longer  disturbing 
the  tranquillity  of  the  cast  of  Europe.  The  real 
reproach  against  the  Austrian  Government  in 
this  transaction  is  neither  the  invasion  of  Cra- 
cow nor  its  incorporation  with  the  Imperial  do- 
minions, but  the  manner  in  \\hicli  it  allowed  its 
agents  to  rouse  the  passions  of  the  peasantry, 
and  the  atrocious  deeds  of  cruelty  by  which  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  was  disgraced. 

The  Governments  both  of  France  and  England 
were  much  embarrassed  with  the  Po-  28. 
lish  question,  when  interrogated  on  the  Embarrass- 
subject  in  Parliament.  In  answer  to  J^ent  of  M. 
an  eloquent  speech  of  M.  de  Monta-  ^"^^"pai? 
lembert,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  merston  on 
on  the  subject,  M.  Guizot  obsen'cd :  the  Polish 
"I  am  not  called  upon  either  to  de-  question. 
fend  or  condemn  the  acts  of  a  foreign  Govern- 
ment. We  are,  and  always  shall  be,  ready  to 
discuss  our  own  affairs,  our  own  acts  in  refer- 
ence to  our  connection  with  foreign  countries ; 
but  we  are  under  no  similar  obligation  in  regard 
to  the  internal  affairs,  the  domestic  acts  of  these 
governments  themselves.  I  should  not  know 
how  to  do  so  ;  I  am  not  bound  to  do  so.  I  only 
ask  that  you  will  draw  no  conclusion  one  way 
or  other  from  my  silence  in  this  particular.  It 
is  no  part  of  my  duty  either  to  admit  or  deny 
what  ISI.  de  Montalembert  has  advanced  on  the 
subject.  The  discussion,  the  judgment  con- 
cerning it,  is  going  on  before  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  there  that  public  opinion  is  to  pro- 
nounce finally  upon  it.  It  is  not  in  France,  or 
at  this  tribune,  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  can  be 
done.'"  The  answer  of  Lord  Pal-  ,  ,^  .^ 
merston  to  smiilar  questions  m  the  juiy3,is46. 
British  House  of  Commons  was  in 
substance  the  same,  though  a  stronger  leaning 
to  an  inteiwention  in  favor  of  Poland  was  ap- 
parent in  his  expressions.*     There  can  be  no 


*  "The  general  treaty,"  said  Lord  Palmerston,  "to 
which  England  and  France  are  parties,  does  contain  a 
stipulation  with  regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Cra- 
cow ;  and  this  was  arranged  in  the  conferences  to  which 
England  was  a  party,  and  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  separate  treaty  to  carry  out  these  arrange- 
ments. It  is  perfectly  plain,  therefore,  that  the  arrange- 
ment as  to  Cracow  was  founded  upon  stipulations  to 
which  Great  Britain  was  a  party,  and  that  the  violation 
of  that  treaty  is  a  violation  of  the  arrangements  to  which 
Great  Britain  was  one  of  the  contracting  parties.  The 
ground  which  I  take,  therefore,  is,  not  that  it  is  not  for 
this  House  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  our 
foreign  relations,  but  that,  if  the  House  should  take  such 
a  resolution  as  is  proposed  on  a  question  of  such  grave 
importance  as  the  conduct  of  foreign  powers,  it  is  not  fit- 
ting that  such  a  resolution  should  pass  without  following 
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doubt  that  the  declinatura  to  interfere  thus  ex- 
pressed by  the  Ministers  of  the  two  Western 
Powers  was  founded  in  wisdom  and  justified  by 
necessity;  for  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could 
reach  Poland,  even  if  the  ground  for  interven- 
tion had  been  much  stronger  than  it  really  was. 
The  Germanic  Confederation,  with  its  300,000 
armed  men,  backed  by  Russia  with  as  many 
more,  lay  between.  But  it  affords  a  striking 
proof  of  the  ascendant  which  Liberal  principles 
had  now  attained  in  Europe,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  had  shut  out  the  light  of  reason,  that 
neither  the  one  government  nor  the  other  ven- 
tured, in  their  own  defense,  to  state  the  real 
truth,  which  was,  that  the  occupation  of  Cracow, 
and  its  incorporation  with  Austria,  was  a  meas- 
ure of  self-defense  fully  justified  by  the  attempts 
made  in  thai  republic  to  wrest  all  the  provinces 
of  Old  Poland  from  the  partitioning  powers,  and 
re-establish  the  ancient  monarchy.  The  Poles 
were  perfectly  entitled  to  make  such  attempts, 
for  their  partition  had  been  a  scandalous  act  of 
injustice ;  the  Austrians  were  as  clearly  entitled 
to  resist  them.  But  it  may  readily  be  conceived 
what  a  handle  the  declinature  of  France  to  in- 
terfere on  such  a  question  afforded  to  the  Liberal 
orators  and  journals,  and  how  largely  it  tended 
to  aid  their  fixed  policy  of  discrediting  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  effect  of  the  excitement  produced  by  the 
events  in  Poland  appeared,  as  was 

t>^  „  ^f;i  „4.  too  often  the  case  in  France  at  this 
Kenewed  at-       .  .  ^      ,       ^,         ^  ^i 

tempt  to  assas-  tmie,  m  a  fresh  attempt  upon  the 
sinate  Louis  life  of  the  sovereign.  On  the  IGth 
^'^'I'PP''-  of  April,  as  Louis  Philippe  was  re- 

^''      ■  turning  from  a  hunt  in  the  forest 

of  Fontainebleau,  seated  in  an  open  carriage, 
accompanied  by  M.  de  Montalivet,  with  the 
Queen  and  princesses  in  similar  conveyances  be- 
hind him,  as  he  was  entering  the  great  park 
near  the  walls  of  the  inclosures  of  Avon,  two 
reports  of  fire-arms  were  suddenly  heard  from 
the  top  of  the  wall.  No  one  was  struck,  but  the 
wadding  of  one  of  the  fusils  fell  still  burning 
between  the  King  and  M.  de  Montalivet.  The 
assassin  was  immediately  seized  by  some  of  the 
foresters,  and  proved  to  be  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Lecomte,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  royal 
service  as  an  oflicer  in  the  forests,  and  even 
considerably  promoted,  but  had  been  deprived 
of  his  situation  in  consequence  of  a  serious  de- 
linquence.  On  being  seized,  he  said  only,  "I 
was  in  too  great  a  hurry."  It  was  fortunate  he 
was  so,  for  he  was  known  to  have  been  so  ex- 
pert a  marksman  that  he  scarcely  ever  missed  a 
fawn  at  150  paces  distant.  He  admitted  that 
he  intended  to  have  killed  the  King,  and  had 
come  to  Fontainebleau  for  that  purpose.  There 
was  no  evidence  to  connect  him  with  any  of  the 
secret  societies,  and  his  offense  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  an  exaggerated  idea  of  private 
wrong,  coupled  with  the  excite- 
ip^un:t846;  rf  Pro^»^f  by  the  political 
An.  Hist.  1846;  declamation  of  the  period.  He  was 
Chron.,  April  found  guilty,  and  underwent  the 
IG ;  Regn.ault,   extreme  sentence  of  the  law  with 


iii.  105,  106. 


unshaken  resolution. 


Shortlv  after  this  infamous  attempt,  and  when 
the  trial"  of  Lecomte  was  going  on,  an   event 


up  the  resolution  by  further  proceedings.  I  shall  there- 
fore move  the  previous  question  on  the  first  resolution." 
—Pari.  Deb.,  xci.  94,  05. 


occurred  fraught  with  the  most  important  re- 
sults in  future  times,  and  which, 
in   a   manner,  links  together   the  EscapTofLou- 
story  of  Louis  Philippe  with  that  is  Napoleon 
of  the  Republic  and  Empire  which  from  the  Chat- 
succeeded  his  dethronement.    This  ^^^  "fj^"^' 
was  the  escape  of  Louis  Napo-      '^^ 

LEON  FROM  THE  CHATEAU  OF  HaM,   wllich  toolc 

place  on  the  25th  May,  at  mid-day.  During 
his  prolonged  captivity  in  this  gloomy  abode, 
where  he  had  occupied  the  apartments  formerly 
tenanted  by  Prince  Polignac,  the  young  Prince 
had  been  constantly  occupied  with  grave  and  se- 
rious pursuits ;  and  he  had  during  this  period, 
in  an  especial  manner,  made  himself  master  of 
the  general  domestic  policy  and  pacific  designs 
of  his  uncle,  the  great  Napoleon.  This  appears 
in  the  clearest  manner  from  the  very  remarka- 
ble work  Les  Idces  Napoleoniennes,  composed  by 
the  Prince  to  beguile  the  weary  hours  of  his 
captivity,  \\'hich  had  now  continued  above  five 
years.  During  this  period  his  chief  coiTcspond- 
ence  and  intercourse  was  with  the  French  Lib- 
erals and  extreme  democrats ;  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  he  expressed  himself  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner  an  uncompromising  adher- 
ent of  their  principles.*  He  had  been  engaged 
in  the  spring  of  1846  in  a  negotiation  with  the 
French  Government  for  liberty  to  leave  Ham  on 
his  parole  to  visit  his  aged  father,  who  was  dan- 
gerously ill.  The  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  were 
not  disinclined  to  make  the  concession ;  but 
they  attached  such  conditions  to  the  favor  that 
the  Prince  refused  to  subscribe  to  them,  and 
prefen-ed  the  chance  of  making  his  escape  an 
unfettered  agent.  This  was  a  very  difficult 
task,  for  the  citadel  of  Ham  is  of  great  strength, 

•  "  Enfant  de  la  Ecjvolution,  heritier  de  Thomme  qui 
ne  me  semble  grand  que  parcequ'il  a  tout  fait  pour  le 
triomphe  la  Revolution,  je  na  connais  d'autres  principes 
que  la  souveraineto  du  Feuple,  d'autre  but  que  de  s'effor- 
cer  a  organiser  la  dt-mocratie,  et  Ix  ameliorer  le  sort  dcs 
classes  pauvres,  toi\t  en  relevant  notre  drapeau  vis-a-vis 

de  I'etranger." — Louis  Napoleon  a  M ,  23  Aoiit, 

1843. 

"  Eleve  dans  des  sentiments  democratiques  des  que 
j'eus  atteint  I'age  oil  Ton  retiechit,  j'admirai  le  chef  de 
ma  famille,  non-seulement  comme  grand  capitaine,  niais 
surtout  comme  le  represcntant  glorieux  de  la  Revolution 
Franfaise.  Je  ne  vis  alors  que  deux  causes  distinctes  en 
Europe:  celle  qui  avait  vaincu  le  14  Juillct,  1789,  et, 
celle  qui  .avait  triomplie  le  18  Juin,  1815.  Toutes  les  di- 
visions intermediaires  me  parurent  des  divisions  pue- 
riles,  alimentees  souvent  par  des  interets  personnels. 

"  Aujourd'liui  la  question  est  la  nieme  pour  moi.  Je 
ne  vols  en  France  que  des  vainciis  et  des  vainqueurs  & 
Waterloo.  Les  vainqueurs  ont  le  pouvoir,  ils  avilissent 
et  oppriment  notre  pays.  Les  vaincus  souffrent  et  ge- 
missent.  Quels  que  soient  les  noms  que  ceux-ci  se  don- 
nent,  et  le  lieu  qu'ils  habitent,  ils  sont  tous  les  enfants 
d'une  meme  mere,  la  Revolution.  Si  jamais  la  lutte  re- 
commence, ils  se  ri'uniront  sous  le  meme  drapeau,  par 
la  meme  raison  qui  depuis  des  siecles  a  toujours  reuni  les 
horames — I'opposition  a  un  ennemi  commun. 

"Convaincu  que  le  Gouvernement  actuel  faisait  le 
malheur  de  la  France,  dans  ce  sens  que  la  corruption  et 
la  hlchete  mettent  une  nation  bien  plus  pres  de  sa  ruine 
que  la  tyrannic,  je  me  suis  resolu  a  tout  entreprendre 
pour  le  renverser,  bien  decide  a  laisser  le  peuple  entier 
clioisir  la  forme  de  go\ivernement,  qui  lui  conviendrait  le 
mieux.  Le  role  de  libcrateur  suffit  a  mon  ambition. 
Je  n'etais  pas  assez  fou  poicr  avoir  Japrete7iiioncle  fon- 
der line  dyna&tie  sur  un  sol  jonnhe  de  tous  les  debris  des 

di/nasties  passees." — Louis    Napoleon   a   ,   Hara, 

March  9,  1844;  Regniee,  i.  310,  317.  So  far  did  Louis 
Napoleon  at  this  period  carry  his  democratic  principles, 
that  he  embraced  and  strenuously  supported  those  of  the 
Socialists,  and  ivrote  many  articles  in  the  journal  Du 
Progres  du  Pas  de  Calais,  enforcing  their  views,  which 
were  afterward  collected  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Extinc- 
tion du  Pauperisme,  ibid.,  i.  316. 
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and  deemed  so  secure  a  place  of  confinement 
that  it  had  been   purposely  selected  as   a  state 

prison  for  the  most  important  po- 
106^To7?Mo-  li'^'^'^l  oftendei-s  for  a  lon^  period, 
niteur.  May  Nevertheless  Louis  Napoleon  suc- 
27, 1S46;  Ann.  cecded  in  makiiij^  his  escape  from  it, 
J^'.'^l- -"^''y  *^'  and  got  clear  out  of  France.     It  was 

eiiected  in  the  following  manner. ' 
Notwithstanding  tlie  length   of  his   confine- 
ment, the  vigilance  and  rigor  with 

iir„j?;'„  which  Louis  Napoleon  was  watched 

Mode  m  ,      ,        ,  ^    ,.     .        .  ,„ 

which  he  ef-  had  undergone  no  diminution.     Iwo 

fected  his  sentinels  were  always  stationed  at  the 

tr^^oK         bottom   of  the  stair  leading  to  his 
May  25.  ...  "    ^ 

apartment ;  its  windows  were  strong- 
ly barred ;  at  night  the  guards  were  doubled ; 
and  at  all  times  the  utmost  precautions  were 
taken  to  prevent  approach  to  the  fortress  from 
the  outside.  Fortune,  however,  threw  the  means 
of  escape  within  his  reach,  which,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  connivance  within,  was  happily  carried 
into  execution.  Some  repairs  required  to  be 
made  on  the  stair;  and  during  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  at  noon,  it  was  known  that  one  of  the 
sentinels  on  the  stairs  withdrew  to  read  the  pa- 
pers, leaving  the  other  alone  on  the  post.  It 
was  this  auspicious  moment  which  was  chosen  to 
carry  the  escape  into  effect.  The  means  of  it 
were  arranged  with  Dr.  Conneau,  the  medical 
attendant,  and  Charles  Thelin,  the  valet  of  the 
Prince.  Their  period  of  imprisonment  having 
expired,  they  were  at  liberty  to  go  into  the  town, 
which  they  always  did  after  obtaining  leave  from 
the  governor  of  the  prison.  Advantage  was 
taken  of  this  facility  to  bring  in  by  stealth  vari- 
ous articles  of  dress,  which  might  serve  as  a  dis- 
guise in  passing  the  sentries.  The  Prince  then 
cut  off  his  long  mustaches,  which  made  a  great 
change  in  his  appeai'ance,  put  on  a  black  wig, 
dyed  his  face  and  hands,  and  having  equipped 
himself  entirely  in  a  workman's  dress,  with  a 
blue  smock-frock,  he  proceeded  at  noon  with  a 
plank  on  his  shoulder  to  pass  the  guard.  This 
was  eff'ected  successfully,  the  sentinel  eitlier  mis- 
taking or  pretending  to  mistake  him  for  one  of 
the  workmen.  In  passing  him  the  Prince  acci- 
dentally let  the  pipe  fall  which  he  was  smoking. 
He  calmly  stooped  and  picked  it  up,  and  the 
soldier,  after  looking  at  him  for  a  moment,  re- 
sumed his  walk.  Meanwhile  Tbelin  very  skill- 
fully amused  the  workmen,  from  whom,  even 
more  than  the  guards,  detection  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended, as  it  was  one  of  their  own  number 
who  was  personated.  As  it  was,  he  was  nar- 
rowly scrutinized  by  two  workmen,  who  express- 
ed aloud  their  surprise  at  not  knowing  him,  and 
soon  .after  recognized  by  a  favorite  spaniel,  which 
met  him  as  he  was  going  out.  All  seemed  lost, 
for  there  was  still  a  line  of  sentries  to  pass,  when 
a  friendly  voice  from  behind  exclaimed,  ' '  Ah ! 
it  is  Berthon  ! "  At  the  same  time  the  Prince, 
as  if  fatigued  with  his  burden,  passed  the  plank 
from  his  right  to  his  left  shoulder,  and  got  past 
without  farther  molestation.  The  last  line  of 
sentries  was  passed  without  discovery,  and  the 
Prince,  having  gained  the  open  road,  went  on 
with  his  plank  till  the  joyful  sound  of  wheels  was 
heard,  and  he  leajjed  on  the  box  of  a  cabriolet 
which  the  faithful  Thelin  had  provided  for  him 
in  St.  Quentin.  He  soon  reached  that  place, 
still  on  the  box  driving,  and  got  into  the  train 
for  Valenciennes,  which  he  reached  a  little  after 
Vol.  IV.— N 


two  in  the  afternoon,  and  soon  after  got  to  Brus- 
sels, from  whence  he  crossed  over  to 
London.  lie  was  too  late  to  see  los'Tlo'-' liist' 
his  father,  who  was  already  dead,  de  la  Pi'i.ce- ' 
but  not  too  late  to  follow  out  his  des-  dureilu  Prince 
tinv,  which  led  liiin  fnjin  the  prison  Louis  Napola- 

,.  V  r  1        ,  ..  T-,  1       on,  1.  4a,  4a. 

01  11am  to  the  throne  ot  i ranee.' 

The  world  was  far  from  appreciating  at  the 
time  the  ultimate  importance  of  this  32 
escape  of  Louis  Napoleon.  It  was  siiglitatten- 
regarded  merely  as  the  fortunate  and  t'o"  wliich 
adventurous  escai)c  of  a  young  man  ""^  event 
from  a  state  of  captivity,  attended  jiiiniage  of 
with  the  interest  which  always  at-  tlieDnkedc 
tends  such  events.  "As  the  cs-  I^ordeaux. 
cape,"  said  the  National,  "cvz«  never  come  to 
prejudice  any  one,  we  congratulate  those  upon  it 
whom  it  immediately  concerns.  As  for  our- 
selves, it  is  the  species  of  success  which  we  wish 
for,  and  which  we  would  willingly  procure  for 
every  kind  of  pretender."  An  important  step 
was  taken  at  the  same  time  by  another  pretend- 
er, with  very  different  titles  to  the  throne.  The 
Duke  de  Bordeaux  married  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Theresa -Beatrice  of  Modena,  eldest 
sister  of  the  reigning  duke  of  that  principality. 
He  was  the  only  ruling  prince  in  Europe  who 
had  refused  to  recognize  Louis  Philippe.  There 
has  been  no  issue  as  3'et  of  the  marriage — a  cir- 
cumstance which,  by  removing  the  rivalry  of  the 
elder  and  younger  branches  of  the  Bourbon  fam- 
ily, may  possibly  come  at  some  future  time  to 
have  an  important  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
France.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  a  singular 
proof  of  the  mutations  of  fortune  that  the  direct 
descendant  of  Louis  XIV.  deemed  2Re,rnanlt 
himself  fortunate  upon  being  admitted  iii.  112,11S; 

into  the  family  of  a  tliird-rate  Italian  Ann-  Hist. 
.....       •'  184C,  2T4. 

potentate.-  ' 

Though  Ministers  had  obtained  a  majority 
on  the  Polish  question,  and  still  kept  „, 
their  ascendant  in  the  Chamber,  their  Last  EIcc- 
position  was  uneasy,  and  they  felt  the  tion  under 
necessity  of  additional  strength  in  the  ^:'0"is  Plii- 
Legislature  to  enable  them  to  contin-  ^^^^' 
ue  the  policy  of  resistance  upon  which  they  had 
now  staked  the  monarchy.  They  accordingly 
dissolved  the  Chamber  by  royal  proclamation 
immediately  after  its  prorogation ;  and  the 
elections  came  on  in  the  August  following. 
The  electoral  contest  is  interesting,  for  it  was 
THE  LAST  which  occurrcd  under  the  monarchy 
of  Louis  Philippe.  The  Liberal  opposition, 
taught  by  experience,  adopted  the  well-known 
English  system  of  sinking  all  minor  differences 
of  opinion  in  a  general  coalition  to  keep  out 
the  ministerial  candidate.  M.  Thiers  address- 
ed a  long  and  able  letter  to  his  constit-  ^  ^i 
uents,  recapitulating  all  that  had  been 
done  by  the  Government  and  the  Opposition 
during  the  Last  ten  years,  and  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  other  candidates  the  same  policy.* 


*  "Notre  Gouvernement  est  non-seulement  faiblo;  il 
est  vain.  II  a  voulu  paraitre  quelque  cliose.  II  a  mis 
une  singnlitra  ostentation  u  renouer  rAlliance  Anglaise, 
ct  il  a  signo  I'extension  dii  droit  de  visile.  II  a  voutu 
s'occiiper  de  notre  grandeur,  et  tandisqu'illaissait  dep6- 
rir  notre  materiel  naval,  il  a  pris  les  Marquises.  Les 
Marquises  n'etant  qu'une  suite  de  rocheis  sterilca  ou  I'oa 
ne  pent  vivre.  II  a  pris  Taiti.  Mais  les  Anglais  ont  de- 
savoii6  cette  occupation,  et  il  a  dosavoue  I'Adniiral  Du- 
petit-Thouars  qui  avait  pris  Taiti.  Un  Missionnaire, 
M.  Pritchard,  ayant  notamment  excite  les  habitans  de 
Taiti  k  egorger  nos  soldats,  I'un  de  nos  officiers  I'avait 
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A  ciiTular  \vas  addressed  by  MM.  dc  Monta- 
lumbert,  Vatinieiiil,  and  Rcancey,  to  the  Cath- 
olic electors  over  the  wiiole  kingdom,  enjoining 
the  requisition  from  every  candidate  of  a  written 
pledge  in  lieu  of  all  other  promises,  to  insist 
upon  the  absolute  liberty  for  which  the  Catho- 
lics contended  in  the  matter  of  education.  The 
utmost  efforts  were  made  by  all  parties  to  secure 
the  return  of  their  respective  candidates ;  and 
although  the  Government  sustained  several  no- 
table defeats,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  their  posi- 
tion was  improved,  and  the  majority  supporting 
M.  Guizot  was  so  considerable  as  to  place  him 
in  a  position  of  apparent  security.  On  the  first 
^^  division,  which  was  usually  the  decisive 
one,  for  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber, 
the  majority  for  the  ministerial  candidate  was 
1  L'O,  the  numbers  being  2 1 8  to  98.  The  Throne 
of  the  Barricades  seemed  to  be  established  be- 
yond all  dispute ;  and  un(|uestionably  it  was  so 
in  the  affections  of  the  bourgeois  chiss,  which 
alone  was  represented  in  the  Legislature.  Yet 
out  of  this  seeming  security  arose  several  cir- 

,,    .,  cumstances.   which   at  this   period 
3  Moniteiir,  i  •       i  i  -^     r         i 

'Vitg.'20, 1S46;  combined  to  endanger  its  tounda- 

Regn.in'lt,  iii.  tions,  and  at  length  brought  about 

139, 140;  Ann.  j^s  fall.     The  first  of  these  was  the 

HiBt.iS-iO,2.G.  s^.^^.is„  RUkriages.' 


To  understand  this  important  subject  it  must 
be  premised  that  by  the  old  law  of 
TheSDanish  Spain,  as  of  most  other  countries  in 
Marriages.  Europe,  females  as  well  as  males 
History  of  might  succeed  to  the  crown  of  the 
the  ques-  monarchy,  which  in  fact  was  first 
consolidated  by  the  marriage  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  which  united  on  one 
head  the  two  rival  crowns  of  Castile  and  Ara- 
gon.  The  bequest  of  the  Spanish  crown,  how- 
ever, to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.,  in  1700,  first  awakened  Europe  to 
a  sense  of  the  immense  danger  which  would 
threaten  the  indejjendence  of  Europe  if  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain  were  to  be  united 
in  the  same  sovereign;  and  the  War  of  the 
Succession  was  undertaken  and  prosecuted  for 
twelve  years  to  prevent  it.  The  victories  of 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  averted  the  danger 
at  that  time,  and  it  was  fondly  hoped  thai  by 


consigne  pouriin  moment  a  bonl  de  nos  vaisseaiix;  il  a 
f;iIUi,  pour  ne  pas  engager  la  guen-e,  payer  une  indemnitC' 
a  c  Missionnuiro.  Knfin,  engage  dans  une  suite  de  mau- 
vaiees  affaires  avec  I'Angleterre,  dont  on  pretendait  re- 
nouer  ralliauce,  on  a  voulii  fuire  qiielqiie  chose  poiu' 
amoliorer  les  rapports  avec  elle,  et  dans  la  Question  de 
Texas,  ou  nous  n'avons  pas  iin  interet  appreciable,  on 
B'est  prononc6  pour  I'Angleterre  contre  I'Ainoriqne. 

"  Passons  a  I'lnterieur;  les  soutiens  par  Excellence  de 
la  Paix  qui,  par  leurs  ridicules  conquetes  de  I'oceanie. 
nous  ont  conduits  si  pres  de  lu  guerre,  dans  I'affuire  du 
r6censement  nous  ont  valu  le  seul  trouble  serieux  qui 
ait  eu  lieu  depuis  six  ans,  trouble  ensanglanto,  sans  quo 
la  force  resti'it  an  Gouvernement  Voici  qui  est  encore 
moins  pardonable,  a  nion  nvis,  car  cela  tend  a  detruire 
tout  Gouvernement;  c'est  de  conferer  sans  mesure,  eans 
aucune  retenne,  toutes  les  fonctions  publiques  dans  nn 
but  exclusivement  politique,  c'est  de  se  preter  ainsi  aux 
vices  du  regime  61ectif,  et  de  les  accroitre  en  les  surexci- 
ti\nt.  Aujourd'hui  que  les  patssions  sont  eteinte.%  que  les 
appetits  ont  renipl.ace  les  passions,  je  demande  a  tout 
liomme  de  bonne  foide  rcgarder  autour  de  lui,  et  de  dire 
cequ'il  lui  semble.  Pour  moi,  je  suis  convaincu  que  si 
I'on  n'y  prend  garde,  il  n'y  aura  bientot  plus  d'adminis- 
tration.  Quelques  meneurs  dans  les  Colleges  Electoraux 
ou  dans  les  Cliambres,  feront  la  loi  nu  Gouvernement." 
— M.  TiiiF.ES  aux  Electcura  de  Aix,  July  21,  1S46;  Keg- 
jjiEE,  iii.  115,  134. 


the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  it  had  been  permanently 
guarded  against.  By  that  treaty  the  title  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  to  the  Spanish  crown  was  rec- 
ognized, but  on  condition  only  that  he  renounced 
for  himself  and  his  descendants  all  claim  to  the 
French  crown  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
French  monarch  was  to  renounce  for  himself 
and  his  descendants  all  claim  to  the  Spanish 
crown,  which  was  to  descend  to  certain  specified 
princes  of  the  male  line,  always  excluding  him 
who  was  possessed  of  the  French  throne.  The 
Duke  of  Saxony  and  his  male  heirs  were  called 
to  the  succession,  failing  Philip  V.,  the  existing 
sovereign,  and  his  mak  heirs.  This  act  of  re- 
nunciation of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  its  entail 
on  male  heirs,  was  solemnly  rati- 
fied bv  the  Cortes  of  Castile  and  l.^^'""""''  - 
•  1     1        ,.1,      Tj     1-  »   Corp.  Dep.  vni. 

Aragon,  and    by  the  Parliament  i.  339 ;  schocll, 
of  Paris,  and  it  became  part  of  the  Hist,  des 
public  law  of  Europe  by  the  6th  J^^'^^^'  "■  ^'•'' 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. ' 

Exper-ence  has  now  abundantly  proved  both 
the  formidable  nature  of  the  dan- 
ger which  was  meant  to  be  guard-  Danger  to  En- 
ed  against  by  this  introduction  of  gi  and  from  the 
the  Salic  law  into  the  succession  of  French  and 
the  Spanish  crown,  and  the  wisdom  ^JJ^g'"^''  *"^' 
of  the  provision  to  prevent  it  that 
it  should  be  limited  to  heirs-7«a/e.  It  was  even 
then  foreseen,  what  has  often  since  occurred, 
that  if  the  maritime  forces  of  France  and  S]iain 
were  united,  they  would  considerably  outnum- 
ber those  of  England,  and  that  we  might  be 
blockaded  in  our  harbors  by  the  combined  fieets 
of  the  two  powers.  This,  accordingly,  actually 
happened  in  1784,  when  the  French  and  Span- 
ish fleets,  numbering  forty-seven  sail  of  tlie  line, 
blockaded  Admiral  Danby  in  Plymouth,  who 
had  only  twenty-one ;  and  the  same  disparity 
existed,  and  similar  results  would  probably  have 
ensued,  in  1 805,  had  not  Napoleon's  admirably- 
conceived  plan  for  our  subjugation  been  defeat- 
ed only  by  the  steady  gallantry  of  Sir  R.  Calder 
and  the  heroic  energy  of  Nelson.  In  every  one 
of  the  wars  between  France  and  England  for 
the  last  century,  Spain  has  in  the  end  taken  part 
against  this  country,  and  in  every  one  the  fleets 
of  England  have  been  outnumbered  by  her  two 
opponents.  Nor  was  it  less  obvious  that  if  the 
Spanish  crown  were  permitted  to  descend  to  fe- 
males, not  only  would  there  be  a  constant  jeal- 
ousy between  France  and  England  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  hand  of  the  heiress  to  so  magnifi- 
cent an  inheritance,  but  there  was  thq  greatest 
possible  danger  that  the  French  competitor 
would,  from  proximity  of  situation  and  superior 
military  force  in  this  country,  prove  successful, 
and  the  whole  naval  and  military  strength  of  the 
two  monarchies  be  ranged,  on  occasion  of  the 
first  serious  rupture,  against  the  indei>endence 
of  this  country. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  facts  recorded  in 
history,  that  after  having  secured  the  36. 

separation  of  France  and  Spain,  so  Kepeaiofthe 

far  as  succession  goes,  by  the  victo-  ^"'i*^  '***: 

-  -,     ,,  ,  ;  ,    and  openinj; 

ries  01  Marlborough,  and  prevented  ofthe.Span- 
their  reunion  by  the  power  of  con-  ish  throne  to 
quest — by  those  of  Wellington — the  queens. 
Government  of  Great  Britain  should  have  made 
its  election  voluntarily  to  forego  those  advantages, 
and  incur  the  risk  consequent  on  their  loss,  and 
that  for  no  national  object  or  public  advantage 
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whatever.     So  it  was,  however:  the  thing  was 
done,  and  can  not  now  be  undone ;   and  it  rests 
with  those  who  brought  it  about  to  explain  its 
reasons  and  make  apparent  its  necessity.     Tlie 
French  Revolution  had  caused  a  division  of  po- 
litical feeling  in  Spain,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe, 
and  the  democratic  party  reduced  the  Sovereign 
to  such  straits  that  he  only  recovered  his  freedom 
by  the  armed  intervention  of  France  in  1823,  as 
already  recorded.     Subsequent  to  this  the  old 
K  ng  married  a  second  time,  and  by  his  new 
queen,  Christina,  he  had  two  daughters,  but  no 
son.      The  old  monarch,  like  most  other  men 
who,   in  advanced  years,    adventure    upon   the 
hazardous  step  of  a  marriage  witli  a  young  wife, 
fell   under   the   government   of  the    Queen,    to 
whom  it  was  a  natural  object  of  ambition  to  see 
her  own  family  on  the  throne  instead  of  Don 
Carlos,   the    King's  younger   brother,    and   the 
nearest  male  heir.     This  could  only  be  done  by 
altering  the  order  of  succession  established  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  the  consent  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm;  but  the  divided  state  of 
opinion  in  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the 
revolutionary  passions  of  which  it  had  been  the 
victim,  suggested  the  idea  that  this  might  be  ef- 
fected, and  by  the  support  of  the  Liberal  party  a 
Qlteex,  the  King's  eldest  daughter,  put  on  the 
throne.      This  was  accordingly  done :    a  deed 
purporting  to  be  an  alteration  of  the  order  of 
succession  in  1787,  and  restoring  the  old  law  of 
descent,  which  admitted  females  to  the  throne, 
was  produced,  and  Ferdinand  VTI.  left  his  throne 
to  his  eldest  daughter,  the  present  reigning  Sov- 
ereign.    A  terrible  civil  war,  as  might  have  been 
expected,    ensued    between    the    Conservatives, 
headed  by  Don  Carlos,  and  the   Revolutionists 
who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Queen ;  but  the 
latter  was  recognized  by  botli  France  and  En- 
gland, who  formed  the  famous  Quadruple  Alli- 
ance, in  183+,  to  secure  her  on  the  throne.     By 
their  countenance  and  the  armed  intervention  of 
the  two  powers,  the  contest  was  at  length  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Queen,  who  is  still  in  possession 
of  the  throne.     The  narrative  of  this  struggle 
will  form   the   interesting   subject   of  a   future 
chapter. 

The  conflict  in  the  Peninsula  having  come  to 
an  end,  it  remained  to  be  seen  what 
Effects  of  ^^vi\t  France  or  England  were  to  de- 
tlii-i  change  rive  from  it,  and  what  advantage  the 
on  tlie  in-  latter  was  to  obtain  from  having  vio- 
En^laod!  ^^^'^^  ^'•'^  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  purchased 
with  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and 
substituted  a  queen  for  a  king  on  the  Spanish 
throne.  That  France,  which  had  four  young 
princes  of  attractive  person  and  agreeable  man- 
ners to  marry,  should  desire  to  see  a  rule  of  suc- 
cession established  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  which 
called  two  young  Spanish  princesses  to  the  throne, 
was  very  conceivable ;  but  what  interest  England 
had  in  throwing  Spanish  princesses,  heiresses  to 
the  throne,  into  the  arms  of  French  princes,  was 
not  so  apparent.  The  result  has  completely 
proved  the  magnitude  of  the  fault  in  policy,  as 
great  as  the  breach  of  national  faith,  committed 
by  this  violation  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  departure  from  the  fixed 
policy  of  above  a  hundred  years.  Spain  has  been 
now  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  the 
government  of  a  revolutionary  Queen,  directed 
by  a  Liberal  cabinet ;  but  it  would  be  diflScult  to 


'  Regnault, 
iii.  lis,  149. 


point  out  one  single  advantage  which  has  ac- 
crued, directly  or  iiulirectly,  to  this  country  from 
the  change  in  the  succession.  On  the  otlicr  hand, 
the  jealousies  between  France  and  England, 
wiiich  soon  arose  in  connection  with  the  Sjianish 
])rincesses,  completely  destroyed  the  good  under- 
standing between  them,  which  was  so  csscutiaJ 
to  the  peace  of  Euroite,  and,  by  dcprivnig  Louis 
Philippe  of  the  moral  suii])ort  of  Great  Britain, 
jjowerfully  contributed  to  liis  fall. 

Queen  Christina,  then  Regent  of  Spain,  feel- 
ing herself  entirely  dependent  on  the  33 
Liberal  party  for  the  i)reservati(jn  of  Queen 
her  daughter's  throne,  and  being  well  <^lii'istina*s 
aware  that  it  was  in  France  alone  l""l"'«'l  of 
tliat  she  could  find  the  prompt  milita-  maniagoto 
ry  assistance  requisite  to  sujijiort  her  l^ouis  I'hi- 
against  the  Carlists,  who  formed  a  ''''P®- 
great  majority  of  the  Spanish  population,  natu- 
rally bethouglit  herself  of  the  favorable  op])ortimi- 
ty  presented  by  the  marriageable  condition  of  the 
l)rinces  of  the  one  country,  and  the  princesses  of 
the  other,  to  cement  their  union  by  matrimonial 
alliances.  With  this  view,  although  the  j)rin- 
cesses,  her  daughters,  were  as  yet  too  young  for 
marriage,  she  made  formal  proposals  before 
1840  to  Louis  Philippe  for  a  double  marriage, 
one  between  the  Duke  d'Auniale,  the  King's 
third  son,  and  Queen  Isabella,  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter, and  another  between  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier,  his  fourth  son,  and  the  Infanta 
Louisa  Fernanda,  her  second  daugh- 
ter. ' 

How  agreeable  soever  these  proposals  were  to 
Louis  Philippe,  who  desired  nothing  „„ 
so  much  as  to  see  his  descendants  ad-  -wiiicli  are 
mitted  into  the  family  of  European  declined  by 
Sovereigns,  he  was  too  sagacious  not  Lo"'s  Phi- 
to  perceive  that  the  hazard  with  which  '''''^' 
they  were  attended  more  than  counterbalanced 
the  advantages.  It  was  evident  that  such  a  mar- 
riage of  the  Duke  d'Aumale  with  the  Queen  of 
Si)ain  would  at  once  dissolve  the  entente  cordiak 
with  Great  Britain,  on  which  the  stability  of  hie 
throne  so  much  depended  ;  for  however  much  the 
Liberal  Government  of  England  might  desire  to 
see  constitutional  monarchies  established  in  the 
Peninsula,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  it  would  like 
to  see  the  crown  of  Spain  placed  on  the  head  of 
a  French  prince.  It  was  already  surmised,  too, 
that  the  Cabinet  of  London  had  views  of  its  own 
for  the  hand  of  the  younger  princess.  2  ne^nault. 
He  thei'efore  returned  a  courteous  an-  ill.  i3s,  149; 
swer,  declining  the  hand  of  the  Queen  U'llausson- 
for  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  but  express-  [/^l;';  ™';_ 
ing  the  satisfaction  it  woidd  afford  i-iL^nr  de  la 
him  to  see  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  rnmce.  ii. 
united  to  the  Infanta.  =  l-*'^'  '^^'^■ 

The  next  occasion  on  which  the  subject  of  the 
Spanish  marriages  was  brought  for-  ,« 

ward  was  when  Queen  Christina  took  Farthercon- 
refuge  in  Paris,  during  one  of  the  feiences  on 
numerous  convidsions  to  which  Spain  ''JV*  ""bjcct 
has  been  subject  since  the  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  democratic  institutions 
among  its  inhabitants.  Louis  Philippe  then  de- 
clared to  the  exiled  Queen-Rcgcnt  that  the  mogt 
suitable  spouse  for  her  daughter  the  Queen  would 
be  found  in  one  of  the  descendants  in  the  male 
line  of  I'hilip  V.,  king  of  Spain,  the  sovereign 
on  the  throne  when  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  wa« 
signed.     The  object  of  this  proposal  was  indirect- 
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ly  to  exclude  the  pretensions  of  Prince  Coburg, 
cousin-gernuin  of  Prince  Albert,  whom  rumor 
had  assigned  as  one  of  the  suitors  for  the  hand 
of  the  young  Queen,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  British  Government, 
by  openly  courting  the  alliance  for  a  French 
prince.     The  descendants  in  the  male  line  of 
Philip  V.  were,  the  three  sons  of  Don  Carlos,  the 
younger  brother  of  the  late  king ;  two  sons  of 
Don  Fran§ois  do  Paule ;  two  princes  of  Naples, 
brothers  of  Queen  Christina ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Lima.     Tiie  first  three  were  excluded  by  the 
hostility  of  their  father,  the  conservative  pretend- 
er to  the  throne,  to  the  reigning  Sovereign,  the  last 
bv  reason  of  his  being  already  married.     Thus 
the  circle  of  suitors  in  that  line  was  restricted  to 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Naples  and  the  two 
sons  of  Don  Franyois  de  Paule.     A  proposal  for 
a  marriage  of  the  Queen  with  one  of  these  princes 
was  transmitted  by  tlje  Court  of  France  to  the 
Cabinets  of  London,  Vienna,  and  Berlin ;    but 
the  ministers  of  these  courts  felt  too  strongly  the 
delicacy  and  dangers  of  the  question  to  sanction 
such  an  arrangement,  and  the  matter  remained 
imdecided,  which  was  of  the  less  moment,  that 
the  Queen  had  not  yet  arrived  at  a  marriageable 
age.     Sir  R.  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  merely  insisted  that,  Spain 
being  an  independent  power,  the  choice  of  a  hus- 
band for  its  Queen  should  be  left  to  its  own  Gov- 
ernment, aided  by  the  advice  of  the  constitution- 
al estates  of  the  realm.     They  never  advanced, 
as  long  as  they  remained  in  power,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  proposal  in  favor  of  Prince  Co- 
burg   or    any   other    candidate,    but 
iii  149,'l5o';  contented   themselves   with   contend- 
Giiizot,  Vie  ing  for  freedom  of  choice  on  tlie  part 
cle  Pcel.SOS,  of  the  Spanish  Government  and  peo- 
30^-  pie.'* 

Matters  were  in  this  situation,  with  Iho  ques- 
tion still  open,  so  far  as  di])lomatic  intercourse 
was  concerned,  but  the  views  and  interests  of 


the  two  Cabinets  were  >^ell  understood  by  the 
Ministers  on  both  sides,  when  Queen 
Victoria,  in  the  autumn  of  1842,  paid  conferences 
a  visit  to  the  i  rench  monarch  at  the  at  the  (Jha- 
Chateau  d'Eu,  in  Normandy,  which  temt  (i'Ku, 
was  followed  next  spring  by  a  similar  "•"'*  iitvvmd- 

~  .  li  \.     r  T       •     sor.  on  tlie 

act  of  courtesy  on  tlic  ])art  ol  Jjouis  subject. 

Philippe  to  the  Queen  of  England  in  gg  ^  ^  gj^.,^ 
the  princelv  halls  of  Windsor.     This  ".     .'.  .^Z 
Visit  by  Queen  Victoria  was  extreme- 
ly gratifying  to  the  French  monarch,  who  cx- 
iiausted  all  the  resources  of  wealth,  luxury,  and 
refinement  in  the  fetes  and  amusements  intended 
to  testify  his  satisfaction  to  the  English  Sovereign. 
Amidst  these  scenes  of  more  than  royal  magnifi- 
cence, and  when  walking  under  the  shade  of  the 
lofty  elms  contemporary  with  Henry  IV.  at  the 
Chateau  d'Eu,  the  graver  concerns  of  state  poli- 
cy were  not  forgotten.     It  was  evident  on  both 
sides  that  the  views  and  interests  of  the  two  courts 
and  nations  were  so  much  at  variance,  that  a  com- 
]>romise  ^  as  the  only  way  of  solving  the  difficul- 
ty.     To  effect  this  was  no  easy  matter,  as  the 
anxiety  of  tlie  French  monarch  for  the  Spanish 
alliance  was  known  to  all,  and  it  was  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  English  Cabinet  would  strenuously 
o))])ose  any  arrangement  which  promised  to  bring 
the  resources  of  Spain  practically  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Sovereign  of  France.    Fortunately 
tlic  jjacific  inclinations  of  the  two  sovereigns  was 
aided  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  Min- 
isters on  both  sides ;  and  under  the  direction  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  M.  Guizot  a  compromise  was 
agreed  on  of  the  most  fair  and  equitable  kind. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  King  of  France  should 
renounce  all  pi-etcnsions  on  the  part  of  ani/  of 
liis  sons  to  the  hand  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  royal  heiress  should 
make  her  selection  among  tiie  jtrinces  descend- 
ants of  Phili])  v.,  which  excluded  the  dreaded 
competition  of  a  jjvince  of  the  house  of  Coburg. 
And  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  de 
Montjjcnsier  with  the  Infanta  Donna  Feinanda, 
Louis  l'hiliii))e  positively  engaged  tiiat  it  should 
not  take  j)lace  ti/l  the  (Jiieen  was  married,  mid  had 
had  CHILDREN  (des  evfans).     On  this  condition 
the  Queen  of  England  consented  to  waive  all  ob- 
jections to  the  marriage  when  these  events  had 
taken  ])lace ;  and  it  was  understood  that  this  con- 
sent on  both  sides  was  to  be  dependent  on  the 
hand  of  the  Queen  being  bestowed  on  a  descend- 
ant of  Philip  v.,  and  no  other  com- 
petitor.     Lord  Aberdeen's  words  were  iii.'isi^ifo'- 
express  on  the  last  point :   "  As  to  the  Onizot',  Vio' 
pretensions  of  the  Prince  Leopold  of  d^'l'tel,  309; 
'  -  M.  Guizot  i» 


*  "As  to  \\\o.   Spanish  marri.nges,"  said    Sir  H.  Peel, 

in  January,  184T,  •'!  shall  content  iny.self  with  making 

one  observation,  tliat  the  last  Cabinet,  as  long  as  they 

were  in  power,  never  ni.-ide  any  attempt  to  obtain  for  a. 

prince  of  the  house   of  Saxe-Coburg  the   hand  of  the 

Queen  of  Spain."— Sir  K.  Peel,  Jan.  19,  18i7;  Pari.  Deb., 

Ixxxiv.  15S.— Lord  John  Russell  said:   "This  I  fully  de- 
termined on,  that,  agreeing  to  the  line  laid  down  by  the 

former  Government,  tlie  present  Government  should  state 

that  it  had  no  wish  to  present  an  ICngli^h  candidate;  and 

with  respect  to  one  pvinco  in  particular.  Prince  Leopold 

of  Saxc-Coburg,  the  Government  of  this  country  never 

entertained  for  a  moment  a  wish  to  put  him  forward,  or 

support  any  pretensions  he  might  entertain  witli  respect 

to  the  throne  of  Spain  ;  and  I  must  say,  that  in  any  ad- 
vice which  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  offer  to  tlie  Sovereign  upon  :  Saxe-Coburg,  VOU  may  be  at  ea.se  on    ,,    ,    ,        ,  , 
th.-5  subject,  I  found  the  greatest  readiness  and  willing-  i    ,  •      .    ,    •„-,„.,.  *u„t  u  ^i,„]i  ,,„;     ;^"-  'r„,„.  .'^ 

ness  to  -sanction  thi«  viewT  for  her  Majesty  never  wished     \f^^  1  "'"^  '    ^  ^ny^g^,  mat  It  .nail  nci-   st.  Aniauc, 
that  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-iJobnrg  should  become  a  \  tlier  1)0  advanced  nor  Supported  by  ^l"';"^!'  13, 
candidate  for  the  hand  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  supported     England,   and  that  you  shall  exjjeri-    '  ,*'     ^"'"•' 
by  England.     I  state  thi.-.,  because  I  know  it  has  been  in-     ^^^^  ^^^  annovauce  from  it.'"*  '        ""  " 

dustriously  set  about  that  this  is  in  reality  a  dispute  be-  , -^ 

tween  the  royal  families  of  Trance  and  of  this  country,  in  i  ,         ,  .      , 

consequence  of  the  course  taken  by  the  royal  family  of  1      *  The  testm.ony  of  the  statesmen  eng.iged  m  this  iif- 

F  .»-.-=-.    -.  .,r.. 

cou 

thaL  ,.,.„..^.     .- -  -        -  -_  .     ,       .    .  '         .        ,„     .  -.  ..... 

far  as  I  know  with  regard  to  tlie  late  Government,  tliere     mienne.     Jo  le  ropcte  aujourd  hui  sans  la  moindre  hcsi 

was  no  foundation  whatever  for  such  a  statement.     I  do     tation,  coninic  sans  le  moindre  intcret:  jamais  la  poli- 

not  know  what  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  would     tique  d'entenie  cordiale  entre  la  France  et  I'Angleterr.' 

have  said  if  a  proposition  on  the  subject  had  been  made    n'a  eu  et  n'aura,  pariui  les  Souverains  I'ranrais,  nn  plus 

to  him  by  the  Government  of  Spain,  luit  I  have  been     convaincu,   pins  siucdre  et  plus  pers^verant   riolenscur. 

told  he  would  not  have  been  likely  to  entertain  it.     AVe     Nous  nous  entretenions  souvent  dcsKoins  ii  prendre  pour 

made  up  our  ; 

for  the  Queen'! 

concerned  with  the  internal  government  c,  .  ,  ...  ,         . 

P(jrJ   Deb    Ixxxix  146  1^  question  avait  apparu,  acte  de  dcsinteiessemeiit  et  de 


310,  note. 


•onaequence  of  the  course  taken  by  the  royal  family  ot  l  '  ino  testm.ony  oi  iiio  siaiesmen  cng.igea  in  luis  lu- 
S'rance  with  respect  to  the  throne  of  Madrid,  and  of  a  fair  on  both  sides  is  decisive  on  this  point:  "  La  solUei- 
•ounter  attempt  of  ours  to  place  one  of  its  members  on  tnde  du  roi  Louis  I'liilippe,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "a  cot 
hat  throne.     As  far  as  we  have  been  concerned,  and  so     egard  (rAllianci-  Anglaiw)  etait  encore  plus  vive  que  la 


lid  not  have  been  likely  to  entertain  it.      vve  i>ou«  nous  i-unetemoMs  Houveiii,  (kskoims  a  preiiuii-  ix'iii 

ir  minds  not  to  propose  to  Spain  a  candidate  oviter  tout  ce  qui  pourrait,  sans  r6elle  et  natioiiaie  r.occfi- 

en's  hand,  or  to  make  ourselves  in  any  way  site,  y  porter  quelque  attciute.     Pour  le  mariage  de  la 

rith  the  internal  government  of  the  country."  Reiue  d'  Kspagne  en  particiilier,  le  Hoi  avait  fait,  dos  que 


1846.] 
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In  confomiity  with  these  stipnhitions,  Queen 
,,  Christina  set  about  making  her  se- 

Tlie  Queen-  lection  among  the  princes  dcscend- 
Kegent offers  ed  from  Phihp  V.  for  the  hand  of 
thehaiulof  tjjg  Queen  her  daugliter.  She  soon 
theSioeuto  foiiiifl,  however,  difficuUies  all  but 
Prince  Leo-  insurmountable,  in  the  way  of  neai'- 
poldofSaxe-  \y  all  the  candidates;  and,  worn  out 
(Jobuig.  ^^^j^  j^p^.  embarrassments,  and  press- 

ed by  the  Cortes  and  her  ministers  to  secure,  by 
the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  the  protection  of 
England  or  France,  she  at  length  took  the  des- 
perate resolution  of  writing  to  tlie  reigning  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg,  otfering  tiie  Queen  her  daugh- 
ter's hand  to  his  cousin.  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Coburg.  Tlie  French  annalists  assert  that  this 
was  done  at  the  instigation  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  Sir  Heniy  Bulwer,  the  British  minister 
at  Madrid.  Of  this  no  proof  has  been  adduced ; 
and,  considering  the  political  declarations  on  the 
subject  made  by  Sir  K.  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen, 
it  is  to  the  last  degree  improbable.  Certain  it 
is  that,  the  moment  Lord  Aberdeen  became  ac- 
quainted with  this  step  on  the  jjart  of  Queen 
Christina,  he  communicated  it  to  Louis  Philippe, 
accompanied  with  the  strongest  assurances  that 
the  proposal  had  been  made  without  the  knowl- 
edge or  concun-ence  of  the  British 
iii^llt  T55  •  Government,  and  that  it  would  receive 
Giiizot'  313',  no  countenance  from  them.  At  the 
314;  M.  same  time,  at  the  request  of  M.  Gui- 
Bit-dsou  a  j,Qj  j.],jg  disavowal  was  communica- 
J 11  u- 1-2,  ted  to  Su-  Henry  Bulwer,  accompa- 
ISifl;  Revue  nied  with  an  expression  of  displeas- 
Eeti'ospec-  yj.^  ^^  g^eh  a  thing  ever  having  been 
'       ■        mooted  with  his  knowledge. 

While  this  hazardous  attempt  on  Queen  Chris- 
43.  tina's  part  was  going  on  to  secure  and 

Intrigue  for  render  permanent  the  •  English  alli- 
tlie  simulta-  ance  by  a  Coburg  connection,  another 
rhi°''«f  o'f  the  intrigue  of  a  totally  ditfcrent  kind  was 
Queen  and  in  progress  at  Madi-id,  the  object  of 
Iiifiintii,  which  was  to  secure  the  marriage  of 
dtlpproved  the  Queen  to  the  Duke  de  Cadiz,  and 
by  l>f)uis  at  the  same  time  of  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
Philinpe.  penskr  to  the  Infanta.  This  project 
originated  with  M.  Bresson,  the  French  embas- 
sador at  Madrid,  an  able  and  zealous  man,  who, 
seeing  the  Spanish  Government,  including  the 
Cortes,  the  Queen,  and  the  Ministry,  alike  de- 
termined to  bring  to  an  immediate  conclusion  the 
marriage  of  the  young  Queen  with  a  candidate 

franoliise;  il  avait  declare  qu'il  ne  recbercherait  ni  n'ac- 
cepterait  cette  union  pour  aucmi  des  princes  ses  fils,  et, 
qnant  a  1' Infante,  qu'il  ne  la  rechercberait  pour  M.  le 
Due  de  Montpen-ifT  que  lorsqw  la  Reiiie  serait  mariee 
ET  APEA.IT  DES  EN'FANs;  mais  une  autre  declaration 
egalement  positive  etait  liee  a  celle-!a;  si  le  maringe, 
soit  (le  la  Ueine  d'Kspagne,  soit  de  I'lnfante  sa  soenr,  avec 
un  Prince,  etranger  aux  descendants  de  Philippe  V.  dcve- 
mjxit  prob xble  et  imminent,  nous  etions  affrancbis  de  tout 
engagement  et  libres  d'agir  immediateraent  pour  parer 
In  coup,  eu  demandant  la  main,  soit  de  la  Reine,  soit  de 
rinfante  pour  M.  le  Due  de  Montpensier.  Toute.  I'bis- 
toire  des  raariages  Espagnols  est  dans  cesdeux  declara- 
tions, faites  bantement  I'une  et  I'antre  et  bien  iivant 
que  le  uionieut  ne  fut  venu  de  les  appliquer." — GuizoT, 
Vie  de  Peel.  p.  309.  It  will  appear  immediately  from 
Louis  Philippe's  confidential  letters,  that  bis  understand- 
ing of  the  postponing  of  the  Uulce  de  Montpensier's  mar- 
riage till  the  condition  regarding  des  enfans  from  the 
<Jueen  had  occurred,  was  exactly  the  same.  The  Author 
heard  the  same  account  of  the  agreement  between  the 
royal  personages  from  the  emb.assador  of  one  of  the  great 
powers,  to  whom  it  was  communicated  the  next  day,  wbo 
added,  "The  words  were  des  ew/aws;  voild  d<ux,'^  bold- 
ing  up  bis  tvyo  fingers  after  the  French  fashion. 


either  of  France  or  England ;  and  being  inform- 
ed of  the  refusal  of  the  English  Government  to 
give  any  countenance  to  the  Coburg  connection, 
deemed  the  field  open  for  the  immediate  and 
effective  advancement  of  French  interests.  He 
proceeded  with  so  much  expedition,  and  his  views 
fell  in  so  much  with  those  of  the  Queen-Regent's 
Government,  which  felt  the  jjrotection  of  either 
France  or  England  indispensable  to  the  support 
of  their  revolutionary  authority,  that  he  had  actu- 
ally obtained  the  consent  of  tlie  Queen  and  her 
ministers  to  the  immediate  and  simiiltaneoits  mar- 
riage of  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  de  Cadiz,  and 
the  lutanta  with  the  Duke  de  Montpensier.  It 
is  proved  by  his  own  letter,  brought  to  light  in 
the  Revue  Retrospective  after  the  fall  of  Louis 
Philippe,  that  this  ])roposal  originated  with  M. 
Bresson,  and  he  communicated  the  favorable  re- 
ception it  had  met  with  fi-om  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment with  sucli  alacrity  to  M.  Guizot,  that  it  is 
evident  he  knew  it  was  in  accordance,  if  not  with 
the  otficial  instructions,  at  least  with  the  secret 
wishes  of  that  minister.  *  Not  so  his  royal  master. 
No  sooner  did  he  receive  the  letter  of  his  embas- 
sador at  Madrid,  communicating  the  intelligence 
of  the  conclusion  of  this  agreement  as  to  the 
double  and  simultaneous  marriages,  directly  con- 
trary to  the  express  agreement  of  the  two  Sover- 
eigns, than  he  disavowed  it,  and  exjiressed  his 
displeasure  in  repeated  letters  in  the  strongest 
manner  to  M.  Guizot.  These  letters  are  of  the 
highest  importance  in  this  question,  both  in  prov- 
ing the  good  faith  and  honor  of  the  1  D'llausson- 
French  sovereign  vp  to  this  point,  viile,  Poiiti- 
and  as  affording  decisive  demon-  5"«;  i^xtorieur 
.  ,   °,  ,.     ,,         .,  de  la  r  ranee, 

stration  from  the  best  ot  all  author-  ;  j^^  15^.  j^ 

ity,  that  of  Louis  Philippe  himself,  Bresson  a'.M. 

of  what  had  been  the  real  nature  puizot,  July 

/.I  ..         ..       ,:i  :„»,^  K,r  12,  and  Louis 

of  the  engagements  entered  into  by  p,;i,ippg  ^  ^ 

him  on  this  subject  with  Queen  Vic-  Guizot,  July 
toria  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu  and  Wind-  20, 1S46— 
sor  Castle  f  ^^^^- 

*  "  J'aiajoute  que  le  Roi,  tenant  compte  des  embarras 
de  la  Reine  et  voulant  lui  donner  un  nouveau  teuioign- 
age  de  sa  soUicitude  et  de  son  amitie,  etait  dispose  ii  con- 
stTntir  que,  dans  cette  combinaison  Bourbon,  M.  le  Duo 
de  Montpensier  prit  place  a  cote  du  mari  de  la  Reine, 
c'est  a  dire  que  les  deux  mariages,  si  Vun  devait  faciliter 
I'autre,  se  celebrassent  ou  fussent  au  vtoins  declares  si- 
■)miUanement.  Cette  grande,  importante  et  indispensa- 
ble Bimiiltancite  n'est  pas  aussi  formellement  exprimee 
dans  votre  lettre  du  5;  mais  les  commentaires  et  les  de- 
veloppements  de  Desages  et  de  Glucksberg  ne  vi'ont 
laisse  ancun  doute.  Graces  vous  en  soient  rendues.  Ce 
qui  etait  obstacle,  obstacle  insunnontable,  s'est  trans- 
foi-me  en  secoiirs  puissant.  J' en  suis certain,  en  sondant 
votre  co^tiv,  vous  y  troicvcrez  le  contentenunt  d' avoir  jms 
cette  resolution.  '  La  noiivelle  en  a  (ite  accueiUie  par  la 
Reine  Christine  avec  une  joie  dont  j'aime  a  croire  la 
manifestation  sincere."— M.  Beesson  d  M.  Guizot,  Mad- 
rid, July  12,  1846  ;  lievue  Retrospective,  p.  180. 

The  letters  piiblisbed  in  this  curious  collection  were 
found  in  the  Tuileries,  and  given  to  the  world  by  the  Pro- 
visional Government;  they  may  be  relied  on,  tlierefore, 
for  they  were  published  by  no  friendly  band. 

t  "  Mon  etonnement  est  d'autant  plus  grand  que  Bres- 
son se  soit  compromis  sur  la  simultaneiti:  des  deux  ina- 
riaqes,  qu'il  les  savait  di'imetralenient  contraires  a  ma 
volonte,  et  taut  a  la  resolution  du  Due  de  Montpensier  et 
de  toute  ma  famille,  qu'il  dit  lui-niome  n'y  avoir  pas  et6 
autorise  par  vous  et  qu'il  a  recours,  pour  justifier  une 
pareille  incartade,  a  faire  des  commentaires  sur  les  let- 
tres  lie  Desages  et  de  Glucksberg.  Je  n'ai  point  vu  M. 
Desages,  mais  avec  iM.  Glucksberg  j'ai  ete  aussi  explicite 
que  faire  se  pouvait.  Je  lu  ai  non  seulement  fait  con- 
naitre  ma  determination  et  celle  des  miens  sur  ce  point, 
mais  je  lui  ai  deduit  fort  an  long  les  motifs  et  je  lui  en 
ai  donne  certaines  raisons  qui  rendaicnt  nocessaires  des 
explications  categoriques,  avaiit  que  le  mariage  du_  Due 
do  Montpensier  put  etre  conclu  doflnitivement.    llresuUe 
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Such  was  the  state  of  matters  regarding  this 
44_  subject  when  tlie  Whig  Ministiy  was 
Lord  Pal-  clispUicccl  by  Sir  R.  Peel's  motion  of  a 
merston's  want  of  confidence,  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ioth  July  **^°"  succeeded  Lord  Aberdeen  ut  the 
to  sii'  H.  Porcign  Office,  and  in  the  direction  of 
Bnlwor.  diplomatic  aftairs.  This  change  imme- 
Jiily  19-  diately  altered  the  face  of  the  nego- 
tiation. The  French  Cabinet,  and  especially  M. 
Guizot,  were  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  new  Foreign  Secretary  was  adverse  to 
this  alliance,  and  intent  only  on  advancing  Brit- 
ish interests  at  their  expense ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  defeated  their  projects  in  the  East 
by  the  treaty  of  15th  July,  1840,  and  bombard- 
ment of  Acre,  had  left  a  sore  feeling  in  their 
minds  which  acted  in  the  most  powerful  way  on 
the  future  stages  of  the  negotiation.  Unfortu- 
nately, too,  the  first  step  taken  by  Loi'd  Palmer- 
stou  was  one  which,  in  ajjpearance  at  least,  gave 
a  color  to  these  suspicions.  On  the  19th  July  he 
addressed  a  letter  of  instructions  to  Sir  Heniy 
Bulwer,  which  commenced  with  these  words : 
"  The  candidates  for  the  hand  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain  are  now  reduced  to  three :  Prince  Leopold 
of  Saxe-Cobun/,  and  the  two  sons  of  the  Infant 
Don  Fran9ois  de  Paule.  The  Government  of 
Her  Majesty  have  only  to  express  their  sincere 
desire  that  the  choice  may  be  made  of  the  one 
who  may  unite  the  qualities  most  likely  to  secure 
the  hajjpiness  of  the  Queen  and  the  prosjjerity  of 
the  Spanish  nation."  A  copy  of  this  letter  was, 
in  pursuance  of  the  entente  cordiale  between  the 
two  nations,  read  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  the 
Comte  de  Janiac,  the  French  embassador  at  Lon- 
don, who  did  not  conceal  his  surprise  at  Prince 
Coburg  being  still  held  forth  as  one  of  the  suit- 
ors of  the  Queen.  The  dispatch,  however,  hav- 
ing been  sent  off,  and  a  copy  only  read,  Lord  Pal- 


de  tout  cela  qu'un  desaveu  formel  est  indispensable.  Com- 
nu'iit  le  faire  est  la  seule  question  i  examiner ;  ruais  je 
n'ai  jamais  troinpo  personne  et  je  ne  coniniencerai  jjns 
mtjourd' hui  a  laisser  trompcr  qui  que  ce  soit  sous  mon 
novi.  Je  donne  prompteniKnt  et  netteraent  mon  opinion 
sur  la  simultanuito  et  sur  la  conclusion  definitive  avant 
la  discussion  des  articles;  c'est  encore  ce  qui  peut  mieux 
pallier  les  embarras  que  cette  triste  campagne  ne  peut 
uiauquer  de  faire." — LoTJis  Philippe  d  M.  GuizoT,  July 
20,  1S46 ;  Revue  Retrospective,  p.  1S2. 

Again,  on  the  same  day  lie  writes,  "Le  Due  de  Mont- 
pensier  ine  rend  vos  lettres  de  Bresson  que  je  vous  remets 
bien  ii  la  bate.  II  concourt  trtis  vivement  ^  tout  ce  que  je 
vouB  ai  ocrit  ce  matin.  II  faut  effacer  et  annuler  formel- 
lement  tout  ce  que  Bresson  a  dit  en  sus  de  ce  que  j'avais 
autoriso.  II  faut  que  les  reines  sachent  qu'il  etait  interdit 
d  Bresson  de  dire  ce  qu'il  a  dit  et  que  la  simultaneite  est 
inadmissible.  II  nous  a  fait  la  une  rude  campagne  ;  il 
est  n6cessaire  qu'elle  soit  biffee  et  le  plus  tot  possible— 
je  ne  resterai  pus  sous  le  coup  d' avoir  fait  contracter,  en 
mon  nom,  un  engagement  que  je  ne  peux  ni  ne  vcux  tenir 
et  qui-  j'avais  forrnellement  interdit.'"— Lotus  Philippe 
d  M.  GuizoT,  July  20, 1S46 ;  Revue  Retrofspcctive,  p.  182. 

Again,  four  days  after,  Louis  Philippe  wrote  to  .M. 
Gnizot,  "7c  vois  avec  7J!rtM?'r  que  voire  ojxinion  est  d'ac- 
cord  avec  la  mienne  sur  la  campagne  que  Bresson  vient 
de  nous  faire  sur  la  simultanoito,  et  que  seulement  vous 
pensez  que  Bresson  ne  s'est  pas  aussi  forrnellement  en- 
gage que  je  le  craignais.  Moi  je  pense  au  contr.aireque, 
connaissant  bi«n  mon  opinion  et  celle  de  ma  famille  .sur 
la  simultaneite,  il  a  voulu  nous  bien  licr  sur  ce  point  et 
que,  s'il  y  a  difforence  entre  ce  qu'il  a  dit  a  la  reine  et  cc 
qu'il  vous  a  ecrit,  elle  consiste  en  ce  qu'il  se  sera  plus 
engage  avec  la  Keine  qu'il  ne  nou.s  aura  dit.  II  faut 
done  qu'il  n'y  ait  pas  seulement  un  dusaveu  verbal  de  la 
part  de  Bresson,  qui  serait  verba  rolantia,  mGme  s'il  le 
faisait  completement,  ce  qu'il  ne  fera  jamais  probable- 
ment,  mais  que  ce  dosaveu  soit  remis  par  ecrit  d  la  Reine 
Christine,  de  manierc  a  ce  qu'on  ne  puisse  jamais  essayer 
(I'un  nier  le  positif  ou  d'en  contester  la  notification." — 
Revue  Retrospective,  p.  1S4 


merston  contented  himself  with  saying  that  the 
British  Government  had  no  intention  of  support- 
ing Prince  Coburg,  and  that  these  words  were 
)jut  in  only  narrntiv€  as  a  summary  of  the  exist- 
ing state  of  affairs.  Lord  Cowley,  the  English 
embassador  at  Paris,  gave  Louis  Philippe  the 
strongest  assurances  of  the  same  tenor,  in  a  long 
conference  they  had  on  the  subject,  two  days 
after,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  July ; 
and  on  the  23d  August,  Lord  Normanby,  ^^"^^  '^^ 
who  had  succeeded  Lord  Cowley  as  em- 
bassador at  that  Court,  intimated  officially  to  M. 
Guizot  that  the  British  Government  was  taking 
steps  to  svpport  Don  Enrique,  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Philip  V.  This  prince  was  wuhin  the 
agreed-on  limits ;  and  M.  Guizot  replied,  that  if 
he  was  agreeable  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  tlie  Court 
of  France  would  he  pprfeclly  saiisjied,* 

But  when  M.  Guizot  professed  himself  to  be 
jjerfectly  satisfied  with  Don  Enrique,  45. 
he  in  reality  knew  tliat  the  matter  had  Tenor  of 
been  othei  wise  arranged;  and  that,  in  nn^^^^'j^;^' 
defiance  of  the  engagements  entered  phiiippeof 
into  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu  and  "Windsor,  the  Coburg 
the  Queen  was  to  be  married  to  the  P''oposaI. 
Duke  de  Cadiz,  and  the  Infanta  at  the  same  time 
to  the  Duke  de  Mont]>msier.  It  is  now  known 
that  both  M.  Guizot  and  Louis  Philii)pe,  imme- 
diately on  receipt  of  the  Count  de  Janiac's  letter 
communicating  the  tenor  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
instructions  of  the  1 9th  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
were  seized  with  the  most  mortal  a]jprehcn!5ion3 
of  being  overreached  in  this  matter,  as  they  had 
been  six  years  before  in  the  Eastern  question ; 
and  this  terror  led  them  to  forget  altogether  their 
previous  engagements  with  the  Court  of  London. 
Guizot  wrote  to  his  Sovereign  with  the  ,  ,  „, 
mclosed  copy:  "My  first  impression  on 
receiving  the  inclosed  was  that  we  ought  to  at- 
tach ourselves  more  than  ever  to  our  actual  idea, 
'  Cadiz  and  Montpensier.'  Queen  Christina  and 
the  Moderate  party  can  not  fail  to  see  that  by  it 
alone  can  they  be  rendered  the  masters  by  se- 
curing the  support  of  the  King  of  France,  while 
any  other  combination  will  deliver  them  infalli- 


*  "On  a  dit  que  le  Gouvernement  AnglaiF,  en  tenant 
ce  langage,  n'avait  nulle  intention  de  pousser  au  manage 
du  Prince  Leopold  de  Saxe-C'obourg  avec  la  Reine  Isa- 
belle.  Je  suispret  a  I'admettre :  mais  peu  importent,  en 
politique,  les  intentions;  les  effets  sont  tout." — GrizoT, 
Vie  de  Peel.,  p.  314. 

"  Lord  Cowley  est  vcnu  hier  au  soir  ct  j'ai  eu  avec  lui 
unc  conversation  tres  longue  et  bien  vive  sur  les  instruc- 
tions communiquees  par  Lord  Palmerston.  Pour  ctre 
bref,  il  a  gonereusement  essaye  de  les  dcfendre  en  disant 
que  tout  cela  n'etait  que  pour  maintenir  ses  dires  proce- 
dents.  '  That  these  instructions  coidd  not  be  acted  upon 
— certainly  not,  que  Bulwer  s'en  garderait  bien.'  Je  lui 
ai  demando  permission  de  n'en  rien  croire  et  que  les  con- 
sequences de  ceci  m'alarmaient  au  plus  haut  degre." — 
I.ouis  Philippe  d  M.  Guizot,  26  Juillet,  1846;  Revue 
Retrospective,  p.  187. 

"  L'ambassadeur  d'Angleterre  a  Paris,  Lord  Normanby, 
fit  Ttieme  connaiire  ojicielleinent  d  if.  Guizot  que  son 
Gouvernement  faisait  des  demarches  pour  obtenir  la  main 
de  la  Reine  en  faveur  de  Don  Enrique.  II  n'y  avail  pas 
d' objection  i  faire:  ce  prince  6tait  dans  les  conditions 
exigees  par  le  Gouvernement  Franfais.  Anssi  M.  Guizot 
repondit  que  si  la  Keine  d'Kspagne  otait  a  faire  clioix  de 
Don  Enrique  ce  cho/ix  sati.\ferait  ^Mrfaitement  la  Cour  de 
France.  Mais  i!  savait  qu'il  n'avait  pas  a  craindre  cette 
alternative.  Kn  etfet  la  conference  entre  M.  Guizot  et 
Lord  Nonnanby  av.iit  lieu  le  23  .\oi\t ;  et  dans  la  unit  du 
26  ou  '2T  la  Reine  Isabelle  faisait  savoir  a  ses  mlni.-'tres 
que  son  choi.x  etait  fixe  sur  le  Due  de  Cadiz,  et,  imm6- 
diatement  apre:<,  M.  Bresson  demandait  officiellement  la 
main  de  I'lnfante  i)our  le  Due  de  JMontpensier,  ii'Zie  Ivi 
fut  accorcZce." — Regnatilt,  iii.  160,  161, 
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bly  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  the  Kadi- 
i  Itcvue  R6-  eals."  And  Louis  PliiliiJiJC,  on  re- 
trospective, ceiving  it  next  morning,  replied: 
184.  "The  jjerusal  of  tlie  doeumenis  you 

have  sent  me,  which  I  received  this  morning, 
and  which  I  now  return,  lias  left  me  a 
prey  to  tlie  most  painful  impressions. 
Not  that  I  expected  better  from  Lord  Palmemton, 
but  that  I  thought  he  would  not  so  soon  have 
thrown  off  the  mask.  My  jiresent  impression  is 
that  we  must  return  blow  for  blow.  Jarnac  has 
acquitted  himself  wonderfully ;  but  we  must  pre- 
pare an  answer  to  that  astounding  and  detesta- 
ble dispute,  of  wliich  I  think,  we  shall  make  Lord 
Palmerston  bitterly  repent.  Do  not,  however, 
in  your  letters  to  Bresson,  use  that  expression 
'Cadiz  and  Montpsnsier.'  It  savors  too  much 
of  simultaneity,  and  is  disagreeable  to  all  my 
family,  whom  it  suits  as  little  as  it  does  me."- 
2 Revue Ro-  Guizot  answered  the  same  day:  "I 
trospective,  am  entirely  of  your  Majesty's  opinion 
IS^-  that  you  should  not  engage  at  once  to 

July  25.  have  the  marriages  concluded  simul- 
taneously ;  but  I  pray  you  to  reflect  on  the  ex- 
treme importance  and  delicacy  of  the  crisis. 
There  is  evidently  a  great  effort  about  to  be 
made  for  the  Coburg.  Our  fence  against  this 
threat  is,  'Cadiz  and  Montpensier.'  Let  us  not 
weaken  that  defense  at  the  very  moment  when 
we  have  most  need  of  it.  If  the  policy  of  Lon- 
3 Revue  R6-  ^'^^  succeeds,  and  the  Coburg  arrives, 
trospective,  the  consequences  will  bo  most  serious 
1S6.  both  here  and  at  Madrid. ' 

When  these  had  become    the  views   of  the 
^g  King  and  his   Ministers,  it  is  not 

The  tivo  mar-  surprising  that  an  immediate  change 
riages  are  in  the  line  of  conduct  ensued,  and 
contnictedon  ^\^^^  their  consent  was  given  to  the 
tliesameday.    ■  -,■    .  ■  P .,       ,-^ 

'    immediate  marriage  of  the  Queen 

with  the  Duke  de  Cadiz  simultaneously  with 
that  of  the  Infanta  with  the  Duke  de  Montpen- 
sier. M.  Guizot  has  told  us  so  himself.  "  Un- 
der the  influence,"  says  he,  "of  these  united 
circumstances,  it  was  evident  that,  whether  the 
English  Government  desired  it  or  not,  the  Co- 
burg marriage  had  become  probable  and  immi- 
nent. I,  thought  so,  and  I  remain  convinced 
that  I  judged  correctly.  I  did  not  hesitate.  I 
gave  the  King  the  advice,  and  to  Count  Bres- 
son, his  embassador  at  Madrid,  to  press  the  im- 
mediate conclusion  of  the  double  marriage  of 
the  Queen  of  Spain  with  the  Infant  Don  Fran- 
cois d'Apoze  (Duke  of  Cadiz)  and  of  the  Infanta 
with  the  Duke  de  Montpensier.  The  French 
policy,  national  as  well  as  royal,  willed  that  the 
throne  of  Spain  should  not  go  out  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  I  had  openly  laid  down  that  prin- 
*  Guizot,  ciple,  and  I  caused  it  to  triumph  at 
VifidePeel,  the  very  moment  when  it  was  on  the 
314,  015.  point  of  failing."*  Two  days  after 
this  correspondence  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  set 
»  Regnanlt,  '^^^  ^™™  Paris,  and  on  the  10th  Octo- 
iii.  162,163;  ber  he  was  married  to  the  Infanta  at 
the  same  altar,  and  immediately  after 
the  marriage  of  the  Queen  to  the 
Duke  de  Cadiz.* 
It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  M.  Guizot 
had  no  small  difficulty  in  announcing  this  sud- 
den change  of  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Government  to  the  English  entbassador. 
the  more  especially  after  the  declaration  which 
he  himself  had  made  to  Lord  Norraanby,  a  few 


Moniteur, 
Oct.  10 
1846. 


days  before,  that  the  French  Government  would 
be  perfectly  satisfied  with  Don  En-  47. 
rique,  whom  the  Cabinet  of  London  Coldness  in 
were  inclined  to  sui)port.  He  first  coMso.qMcncg 
saidon  1st  September,  in  aconierence  isu  and 
on  the  subject,  to  liOrd  Normanby,  Frencluiov- 
tliat  the  two  marriages  should  not  einmcnts. 
take  place  at  the  same  time.  Afterward,  on  the 
23d  September,  when  the  subject  was  again  un- 
der discussion  between  the  same  parties,  and  the 
intention  of  marrying  the  two  princesses  at  the 
same  time  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  he  de- 
nied that  he  had  ever  made  use  ofthe.se  expres- 
sions ;  and  when  the  actual  words  used  were  re- 
called to  liis  recollection,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
strange  and  discreditable  subterfuge,  "The  two 
marriages  will  not  take  place  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  i^ueen  inll  be  married  jirst .'''  The  in- 
dignation of  the  British  Government  exhaled  in 
an  angry  note  addressed  by  Sir  Henry  Buhver 
at  Madrid  to  M.  Isturitz,  the  Spanish  Foreign 
Minister  ;*  and  in  a  holograph  letter  from  Queen 
Victoria  to  Louis  Philippe  no  attempt  was  made 
to  conceal  the  impression,  though  couched  in 
measured  terms,  that  the  French  Government 

had  broken  their  pledged  faith.    But  ,  „„„„  „„ 
,,„.  ,         1,.  ~,.'  Regnault, 

M.   Guizot    abated    nothing    of    his  iii.  102, 163; 
haughty  bearing,  and  instead  of  ex-  Lord  Xor- 
pressing  regret  at  the  coldness  which  ?^""?p\° 
it  had  occasioned  between  the  two  merston. 
Governments,  said,  "France  has  not  Sept.  24, 
seen  such  a  day  since  the  Revolution  J^'**'-  P^"^'- 
of  1830."'t  ^^""^' 

Thus  was  the    entente   cordiale   between   the 
Governments  of  France  and  England,         , 
so  essential  to  the  peace  and  indcpend-  Disastrous 
ence  ofEurope,  broken  up — and  broken  eft'ecis  of 
up  in  such  a  way,  and  on  such  a  ques-  *'"^  ^°^^- 
tion,  that  reconciliation  between   the 
parties  was  rendered  impossible.     Not  only  were 
national  interests  of  the  most  important  kind 
brought  into  collision,  and  national  rivalries  of 
the  keenest  sort  again  awakened,  but  with  these 
were  mingled  the  indignation  at  broken  faith — 
the  soreness  at  overreached  diplomacy.     These 


•  "En  ce  moment,  je  vois  la  main  d'une  jeune  Prin- 
cesse  de  quatorze  ans  donnee  d'une  maniOre  opposee  aux 
representations  d"au  moins  une  des  grandes  Puis.sancej', 
dont  I'amitie  pour  I'Espagne  est  bien  conniic  dans  I'liis- 
toire,  et  dont  ramititi  pent  meriter  d'etre  cultivee.  Jo 
vois  ce  manage  prepare  secretement,  annoneo  ix  rimpr>. 
viste,  conduit  a  sa  fin  avec  une  rapidito  incoucevable:  il 
fait  renaitre  des  pretentions  qui  sa  combattenl,  reveille 
des  traites  qui  dormaient,  menace  rEspa;_;ne  du  renou- 
vellement  de  la  guerre  civile ;  il  agite  enfin  et  bouleverse 
les  heureuses  et  pacifiques  relations  actuelles  de  I'Eu- 
rope.'' 

M.  I.sturitz  replied:  " Le Gouvemement  Britanniquc, 
qui  so  montre  si  jaloux  de  I'indopendance  de  I'Espagne, 
ne  tronvera  pas  mauvais  que  I'Espagne  agisse  dans  Ick 
limites  tracoes  par  les  lois  internationale.s;  c'est-!\-dire, 
sans  bles.'-er  les  intcrCts  des  autre.s  gouvernements,  comme 
c'est  le  cas  dans  cette  question  a  propos  de  laquelle  I'An- 
gleterre  nc  saurait  citer  aucune  violation  des  traite.s;  lo 
Gouvernement  IJritannique  ne  trouvera  pas  mauvais,  ju 
le  repete,  que  I'Espagne  repousse  unergiquement  uue  pro- 
testation qui  menace  son  indepcndance,  et  qii'ii  son  tour 
elle  prote.ste  contre  une  pareille  pretention.  Permettez- 
Inoi  de  dire  que  le  d6p(')t  sacro  de  I'independance  Espa- 
gnole  n'est  confio  ii  la  vigilance  d' aucune  nation  etrangiiro ; 
ce  depot  est  gard6  par  la  loyauto  Espagnole,  qui  s'ust 
montr^e  inebranlable,  nnjme  an  milieu  des  plus  grander 
calamites." — Rfgnault,  iii.  363,  364. 

t  "Gentlemen,  this  is  the  first  grand  thing  that  wo 
have  effected  completely  single-lianded,  in  Europe,  since 
1S30.  Impartial  Europe  ha.s  delivered  hfr  judgment  to 
thateflfect." — M.  GuizoT' swords,  January  16,  ISIT;  Ann. 
Reg.,  1S4T,  396. 
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feelinr^s,  as  is  always  the  case  with  the  party 
which  has  been  worsted  in  the  strife,  were  much 
more  keen  in  England  than  France.  One  chorus 
of  indignation  Ijurst  from  the  whole  English 
press  at  this  alleged  breach  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  vi()lation  of  the  royal 
word  pledged  to  Queen  Victoria  amidst  tbe  fes- 
tivities of  the  Chateau  d'Eu  and  Windsor  Cas- 
tle. These  invectives  were  eagerly  imported  into 
France  by  the  Liberal  journals  of  that  country, 
which,  after  having  exhausted  the  whole  vocab- 
ulary of  abuse  founded  on  alleged  oppression, 
despotism,  and  abandonment  of  principle  by  the 
Citizen  King,  were  charmed  to  find  the  still 
Tiiore  serious  charges  of  personal  breach  of  faith 
and  dujilicity  brought  against  him  by  the  power 
which  had  hitherto  given  him  its  strongest  sup- 
port. 

Immense  was  the  effect  of  this  estrangement 

.„  between  France  and  England  upon 

Itseffectson  the  internal  and  cxteraal  situation  of 

the  future  of  both  countries.     No  event  since  the 

France  and    f.^n  of  Charles  X.  is  to  be  compared 

^  ^°  ■  with  it  in  importance.  By  dejn-iving 
Louis  Philippe  of  the  moral  support  of  England 
it  essentially  weakened  his  throne,  both  in  the 
estimation  of  foreign  powers  and  of  his  own  sub- 
jects. It  lowered  bis  character  with  many  who 
had  hitherto  from  necessity  given  him  their  sup- 
port, and  encouraged  his  enemies  both  at  home 
and  abroad  by  diffusing  the  belief  that,  in  any 
crisis,  cither  external  or  internal,  he  could  look 
for  no  support  from  this  country.  The  Spanish 
Alliance,  in  the  existing  state  of  Europe,  gave 
him  nothing  in  comparison.  Weakened  by  the 
loss  of  her  colonies,  distracted  by  the  passions, 
and  still  bleeding  at  every  pore  from  the  wounds 
of  civil  war,  Spain  could  render  no  assistance  to 
France.  Guizot's  master-stroke  was  as  great  a 
mistake  in  policy  as  it  was  a  deviation  from 
faith.  Its  consequences  were  even  more  disas- 
trous in  the  external  relations  and  influence  of 
the  two  countries  than  on  their  internal  stabili- 
ty. By  separating  the  two  Western  Powers, 
whose  union  could  alone  check  the  encroach- 
ments of  Russia  in  Eastern  Europe,  it  left  the 
field,  both  in  Poland  and  on  the  Danube,  open 
to  Muscovite  ambition.  From  this  disastrous 
severance  is  to  be  dated  a  series  of  causes  and 
effects  which  went  on  in  necessary  sequence  till 
Europe  was  shaken  to  its  centre  by  the  French 
Revolution,  and,  necessity  having  taught  wis- 
dom, the  alliance  of  France  and  England,  thus 
unhappily  severed,  was  cemented  anew  at  Ink- 
ermann  and  Sebastopol. 

Seeing  the  Spanish  marriages  have  been  at- 

■  g.  tended  with  these   highly  important 

Who  was  to  ^^^^  calamitous  results,  it  becomes  of 
blame  in  the  greatest  importance  to  determine 
these  mar-  -^vhich  party  was  to  blame  in  the  con- 
nages.  tracting  of  th^m,  and  upon  whom  does 
the  charge  of  breach  of  faith  really  rest.  The 
charge,  and  the  serious  one,  of  breach  of  faith, 
undoubtedly  attaches  to  the  French  monarch,  or 
rather  his  minister  M.  Guizot,  the  chief  man  in 
the  whole  Spanish  intrigue.  It  is  now  fully  as- 
certained by  the  best  of  all  evidence — that  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  M.  Guizot  themselves — that 
the  agreement  between  the  former  and  Queen 
Victoria,  contracted  amidst  the  festivities  of  the 
Chateau  d'Eu  and  Windsor,  was,  that  the  Queen 
of  Spain  was  to  bestow  her  hand  on  a  descend- 


ant of  Philip  v.,  and  that  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensier  was  to  marry  the  Infanta,  but  not  till 
the  Queen  had  given  birth  to  "children."  She 
did  marry  a  descendant  of  Philip  V.,  and  En- 
gland never  urged  any  other  marriage  ;  on  the 
contrary,  .she  refused  her  consent  to  the  Coburg 
alliance  when  it  had  been  formally  demanded 
by  the  Queen-Regent  of  Spain.  Then  how  is 
the  hurrying  on  of  the  Montpensier  marriage, 
and  its  conclusion  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the 
same  altar  as  that  of  the  Queen,  to  be  justified? 
Confessedly  this  can  be  done  on  no  other  ground 
than  the  letter  of  Lord  Palmerston,  of  19th 
July,  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  communicated  to  the 
French  embassador  in  London,  which  placed 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  among  tbe  suit- 
ors of  the  Queen,  and  gave  him  the  first  place 
on  the  list.  It  is  on  this  ground,  accordingly, 
ami  this  alone,  that  the  breach  of  engagement  is 
justified  by  the  diplomatists  and  historians  of 
France.  It  may  be  conceded  that  it  was  an  un- 
fortunate and  ill-advised  step  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Palmerston  to  name  him  at  all  among  the 
royal  suitors,  the  more  especially  as  it  was  like- 
ly to  give  umbrage  to  France,  and  the  consent 
of  England  to  the  suit  of  the  German  prince  had 
been  recently  and  formally  refused. 

But  that  this  diplomatic  slip  afforded  no  vin- 
dication whatever  of  the  breach  51. 
of  engagement  is  evident  from  the  Lord  Palmer- 
following  considerations:  1.  The  ft'^"'swasan 
-,  .  ^  .  ,  .  imprudent 
Prmce  was  mentioned  as  a  suitor  gjip.  Guizot's 
by  Eord  Palmerston,  in  his  letter  a  breach  of 
of  the  19th,  only  narrative,  and  in  ^'ait'i. 
summing  up  at  the  outset  of  the  letter  the  ex- 
isting state  of  affairs  ;  and  this  was  strictly  true, 
as  the  hand  of  the  Queen  had  recently  been  of- 
fered to  him  by  the  Queen- Regent  of  Spain  ;  2. 
It  was  not  said  that  England  would  sujjport  his 
pretensions ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Government 
had  formally  refused  their  consent  to  it,  and 
evinced  its  good  faith  by  intimating  the  propo- 
sal, and  their  declinature  of  it,  to  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Tuileries ;  and  this  was  known  to  Louis 
Philipjje,  and  duly  ajjpreciated  by  him.  3.  The 
refusal  of  England  to  support  the  Coburg  alli- 
ance was  intimated  by  Lord  Palmerstqn  to  the 
French  embassador  when  the  letter  mentioning 
it  was  read  on  20th  July;  the  same  was  re- 
peated by  Lord  Cowley  to  Louis  Philippe  in 
person,  on  25th  July ;  it  was  promised  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  by  Guizot  to  Lord  Normanby,  that 
the  two  marriages  should  not  take  place  at  the 
same  time  ;  ancl  on  the  23d  September  it  was 
officially  notified  to  M.  Guizot  that  England 
supported  the  suit  of  Jjon  Enrique,  not  Prince 
Leopold  of  Snxe-Cohnr(j,  with  which  the  French 
minister  professed  himself  perfectly  satisfied. 
4.  Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  the 
French  Government  urged  on  both  marriages, 
which  were  celebrated  on  the  same  day  and  at 
the  same  altar,  three  weeks  after,  at  Madrid, 
on  10th  October.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is 
evident  that  Lord  Palmerston 's  slip  afforded  M. 
Guizot  no  real  excuse,  but  was  merely  laid  hold 
of  by  him  as  a  jiretext  to  cover  an  advantage  to 
France  which  he  deemed  of  importance,  but 
which  could  not  be  obtained  without  a  real 
breach  of  the  royal  faith  of  his  master. 

It  soon  ai)peared  how  serious  were  to  be  the 
consequences  of  this  disuni(m  of  France  and 
England  upon  the  balance  of  power,  and  inter- 
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ests  of  the  lesser  states  in  Europe.     When  the 

5-2.  allied  forces  occupied  Cracow  on 

Effects  of  this  March  3,  IS-KJ,  after  the  Polish  in- 

?,^*'\"'°"  °f  surrection,  it  was  nierclv  stipula- 
1' ranee  ami  '  ,  -;         ' 

England  on  ted  that  the  militia  oi  the  rcpub- 
I'oland.  lie  should  not  be  reor<;anized,  and 

Muioli  3.  that  the  town  should  be  occujned 

alternately  by  the  troops  of  the  three  powers. 
This  was  formally  ajxreed  to  in  a  memorandum 
..,  ,    signed   on  the    4th  April  following  by 

the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia.  Considering  the  use  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Cracow  had  made  of  their  nation- 
ality while  they  enjoyed  it,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  converted  their  town  into  an  ad- 
vanced post,  from  which  they  might  scatter  the 
seeds  of  disaffection  and  rebellion  through  all 
the  provinces  of  Old  Poland,  now  incorporated 
with  the  partitioning  powers,  no  one,  on  reason- 
ahls  grounds,  could  make  any  objection  to  this 
arrangement,  which  was  obviously  of  a  provi- 
sional nature  only,  and  left  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  the  republic  of  Cracow  untouched.  But 
no  sooner  did  the  Northern  powers  receive  in- 
telligence of  the  alienation  of  France  and  En- 
gland on  the  Spanish  marriage  than  they  alter- 
ed their  views,  and  resolved  to  make  this  tempo- 
rary outbreak  a  pretext  for  the  incorporation  of 
Cracow,  witii  its  depsndent  territory,  with  Aus- 
tria, upon  certain  indemnities  being  provided  to 
Russia  and  Prussia.     By  a  treaty  concluded, 

accordingly,  on  11th  November,  1846, 
1846'        '''^'^  ^^^y  ^*  Cracow,  with  twenty-three 

square  miles  (German)  of  territory,  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  inhabitants, 
was  incorporated  with  Austria,  and  united  with 
its  province  of  Galicia.  Russia  received  as  an 
indemnity  certain  territories  in  the  north  of 
Galicia  adjacent  to  Lithuania,  and  Prussia  the 
town  of  Hatzen  Plotz,  with  its  adjacent  territo- 
ry. Thus  was  completed  the  final  partition  of 
Poland,  and  the  partial  restoration  of  its  nation- 
ality, effected  by  Lord  Castlcreagh  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  m  181.'),  finally  demolished.' 
A  strange  and  unlooked-for  result  to  follow  the 
entire  triumph  of  Liberal  princijiles  for  fifteen 
years  back,  both  in  Paris  and  London  ;  but  eas- 
ily accounted  for,  when  the  clashing  of  the  am- 
bition which  these  principles  have  exerted  is 
iTi-eaty,  Nov.  taken  into  consideration,  and  the 
11,1846;  Mart,  manner  in  which  the  concord  of 
nanit,  ni.%9,  France  and  England  had  been  de- 
171 ;  D'Hausl  stroyed  by  the  jealousies  awakened 
soiiviiie,  ii.  by  the  measures  adopted  by  both  in 
m,  1S6.  regard  to  the  Spanish  succession. ' 

It  was  not  merely  by  removing  all  ajiprehen- 
53.  sion  of  an  armed  intervention  of 

Diplomatic  England  and  France  in  the  affairs 
f^n!""^^  of  Poland,  that  the  coldness  be- 
Engiaiid  on  tween  these  two  powers  tended  to 
thu  Treaty  of  set  free  the  Northern  potentates, 
Utrecht.  and  hasten  the  extinction    of  the 

last  remnants  of  its  nationality.  The  diplomatic 
position  and  objects  of  the  two  powers,  after  the 
marriages  of  the  Queen  and  the  Infanta  had 
been  celebrated,  led  still  more  directly  to  the 
same  result.  Sensible,  when  it  was  too  late,  of 
the  enormous  errors  he  had  committed  in  alter- 
ing the  order  of  succession  in  Spain,  and  forcing 
a  queen  u[K)n  an  unwilling  peojjle.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  made  strenuous  efforts,  when  its  effects 
had  become  apparent  by  the  marriage  of  the 


Duke  de  Montpensicr  to  the  Infanta,  to  get  the 
Northern  powers,  and  Russia  in  ])articular,  to 
adhere  to  his  interi)retation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  regard  to  intermarriages  of  the  royal 
families  of  France  and  Spain.  This  interpre- 
tation did  not  consist,  as  the  French  historians 
ass;?rt,  in  the  plea  that  all  marriages  between 
these  royal  houses  were  prohibited  by  tliat  treaty. 
Lord  Palmerston  was  too  avcII  versed  in  dijjlo- 
matic  lore  and  recent  history  not  to  know  that 
there  was  not  a  word  in  the  treaty  prohibitory 
of  such  marriages,  and  that,  accordingly,  they 
had  repeatedly  since  taken  place  between  the 
two  royal  families  without  objection  from  any 
quarter  whatever.*  What  he  maintained  was, 
that  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  forbade  any  princo 
of  the  house  of  Orleans  to  acquire  the  Span- 
ish crown  by  marriage  or  other- 
wise.' But  this  was  a  vain  conceit;  l^f'^l'^'^^ 
there  was  not  a  word  in  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  excluding  the  house  of  Orleans  from 
the  Spanish  throne,  if  they  chose  to  relinquish 
the  French  crown,  or  their  right  of  succession 
to  it.  The  union  of  the  two  crowns  on  one  head 
was  forbidden  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  but  not 
the  acquisition  of  the  two  crowns  hy  brothers 
of  the  same  faiitUy — the  danger  wbich,  by  the 
consequences  of  Lord  Palmerston's  own  act  in 
placing  the  Queen  on  the  tln'one,  was  now  im- 
pending. Besides,  even  if  the  marriage  had 
been  contrary  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  he  could 
not  refer  to  it  as  founding  an  objection  to  its 
violation ;  for,  h.aving  himself  set  the  example 
of  violating  the  treaty  by  setting  aside  the  male 
lino,  he  could  not  rest  upon  it  as  conferring  any 
other  right.  As  little  was  he  entitled  to  object 
to  the  incorporation  of  Cracow  as  being  contrary 
to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  for  he  himself  had  been 
the  first  to  break  through  that  treaty  by  partition- 
ing the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  it 
guaranteed ;  and  the  Northern  powers  might, 
by  a  mere  variation  of  names,  retort  on  him  his 
own  words  :  "  It  will  not  escape  the  ^  j.,„ 
loyalty  of  the  Court  of  London,  that  viiie  ii.  1S2  ' 
if  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  is  not  good  183 ;  Reg- 
on  the  Rhine  or  the  Po,  neither  is  "?i'^''  "i- 1^. 
it  on  the  Vistula. "*t 

The  full  extent  of  the  disastrous  effects  thu3 
introduced  into  the  diplomacy  of  Europe  by  the 


*  Marriages  between  French  princes  and  Spanish  prin- 
cesses, accordingly,  have  been  very  frequent  since  the 
Treaty  of  Utreclit.  One  took  place  on  21stjannary,  1721 ; 
another  on  25th  of  Angust,  1739;  and  on  23d  January, 
1745,  the  D.iupliin  of  France  married  tlie  princess  wlio, 
but  for  the  entail  on  the  male  line  contained  in  tlie 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  would  have  been  heiress  of  the  crown 
of  Spain.  But  on  none  of  these  occasions  was  it  ever 
supposed  that  any  infringement  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
liad  taken  place,  or  that  any  danger  to  the  balance  of 
power  had  been  incurred.  Nay,  Louis  XV.  was  publicly, 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  all  Europe,  affianced,  early  in 
life,  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  She  was  brought  to  Paris, 
and  lived  long  at  Versailles,  in  order  to  be  initiated  into 
the  customs  of  tlie  French  court;  and  the  marriage  was 
at  lengtli  broken  off,  not  from  any  objection  on  the  part 
of  tlie  English  embassador,  or  the  diplomatic  body  in 
Europe,  but  because,  the  princess  being  only  thirteen 
and  the  king  nineteen,  the  niarringe  could  not  take  place 
so  soon  as  the  impatience  of  his  subjects  required,  and  the 
match  was  in  consequence  broken  off,  and  he  married 
Maria  Leckziuski.  dan  liter  of  the  King  rf  Pol.ind. — Sea 
De  Tocquevilles  Ilistoire  de  Louis  AT.,  i.  172. 

t  "  II  n'echappera  pas  a  la  loyaute  des  Cours  du  Nord, 
que  si  les  Traitos  de  Vienne  ne  .sont  pas  bons  Bur  la  Vis- 
tule.  lis  ne  sont  pas  nieilleiiis  sur  le  Rhin  et  .sur  le  Po." 
— D'Haubsonville,  Politique  Extericure  de  la  France, 
ii.  182. 
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divisions  of  the  Western  powers  will  not  be  duly 

54.  appreciated  unless  the  cortiial  terms 
Coir5i;iUty  of  on  which  they  were  previous  to 
France  and  jj-jg  affair  of  the  Spanish  marriages 
f^"e'tl"e'^affi[ir  is  taken  into  consideration.  It  is 
of  tlieSpiinish  thus  set  forth  by  the  chosen  his- 
ruarriages.  torian  of  the  French  diplomacy  un- 
der the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe:  "Unmistak- 
able symptoms  proved  to  entire  Europe  the  for- 
tunate changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
relations  of  France  and  England.  Queen  Vic- 
toria, disembarked  at  Treport,  suddenly  ap- 
peared at  the  Chateau  d'Eu.  The  most  cordial 
intimacy,  arisiug  naturally  from  the  circum- 
stances, and  favored  by  the  hundred  facilities  of 
country  life,  sprang  up  between  the  two  cliiefs 
of  the  great  constitutional  monarchies.  Shortly 
after,  during  the  visit  at  Windsor,  the  King  of 
the  French  received  the  most  convincing  proof 
of  the  profound  impression  which  these  moments, 
passed  in  the  bosom  of  the  royal  family,  had  left 
in  the  breast  of  the  Queen  of  England.  Not 
content  with  surrounding  her  royal  guest  with 
the  most  delicate  attentions,  and  bestowing  on 
him  the  proofs  of  the  most  aifectionate  respect, 
desirous  to  join  to  the  manifestation  of  her  per- 
sonal regard  a  further  proof  of  her  royal  inclina- 
tion as  sovereign.  Queen  Victoria  invested  him 
with  the  dignities  most  coveted  by  foreign  mon- 
archs.  In  their  turn,  the  English  peo])le,  desir- 
ous to  associate  themselves  with  the  feelings  of 
their  young  Queen,  bestowed  on  the  representa- 
tive of  the  French  nation  an  honor  which  no 
crowned  head  had  ever  received.  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, being  luiable  to  accept  the  magnificent 
hosjiitality  which  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
of  London  proposed  to  have  offered  to  him  at 
Guildhall,  that  great  corporation,  the  represent- 
ative of  the  rich  and  intelligent  classes  of  the 
metropolis,  did  not  hesitate  to  pass  the  gates  of 
the  City,  and  to  offer  him  at  Windsor  an  ad- 
dress of  respectful  felicitation.  Such  an  unusual 
step  was  intended  to  honor  France  itself,  not 
less  than  its  King.  France  did  not  misunder- 
stand it;  and  these  shining  marks  of  regard 
were  the  more  acceptable,  that  they  could  be 
accepted  with  pride  from  a  nation  whom  they 
I  D'Uaus-  ^■'^i'*^  t^lisn  in  the  happy  course  of  emu- 
sonviiie,  lating  only  in  peace,  prosperity,  and 
ii.  6S,  69.    grandeur.'"" 

The  ill  effects  of  the  disaccord  of  France  and 

55.  England  were  not  confined  to  Po- 
Affairs  of  land.  They  a])peared  in  an  equal- 
Greece,  and  ly  striking  manner  in  Greece,  Italv, 
Fiance  and  and  Switzerland.  The  constitution- 
England  re-  al  system,  established  in  the  first  of 
garding  it.  these  Countries  by  the  Governments 
of  the  three  countries  which  had  established  the 
infant  State,  having  been  found,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  entirely  at  variance  M'ith  the 
habits  and  temper  of  at  least  the  whole  conti- 
nental portion  of  Greece,  had  gradually  gone 
into  desuetude;  and  in  183."),  Lord  Palmerston, 
then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  had  made  it  a 
formal  ground  of  complaint  against  the  French 
Government,  that  they  had  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish in  Greece  a  system  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  habits  and  wishes  of  the  inhabitants. 
No  overt  act,  however,  followed  this  expression 
of  opinion,'  and  King  Otho  practically  ruled  the 
country  with  despotic  authority  for  eight  years 
aftcrwanl.     This  mode  of  administration,  how- 


ever, although  suitable  to  the  clannisli  habits 
and  ideas  of  the  mountaineers  in  continental 
Greece,  was  little  calculated  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  mercantile  islanders  and  the  constitu- 
tional party,  who  had  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  independence  of  the  coun- 
try. These  discontents  at  length  acquired  such 
strength  that  they  ended  in  a  revolution,  which 
altered  the  form  of  the  Government.  On  the 
15th  Septemlier,  1843,  a  general  movement 
took  place,  headed  by  a  powerful  party  styled 
the  "  Philorthodox,"  secretly  supported  by  the 
Russian  ministers  and  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  insurrection  was  so  generally  sup- 
ported that  it  had  the  whole  features  of  a  na- 
tional movement.  Witliout  any  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  which  was  taken 
completely  by  surprise,  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy was  proclaimed ;  a  new  ministry,  with 
M.  Metaxas  at  its  head,  estab-  i  p-Haus^on- 
lished ;  and  a  committee  appoint-  viile,  ii.  79, 
ed  to  ariange  the  details  of  a  con-  83;  An.  Hist. 
Stitmion.-  xxvi.312,319. 

The    object    of   Russia    in    supporting    this 
change  was  to  sujjplant  the  influ-  gg 

ence  of  the  German  sovereign  in  AVhicliisatfirst 
the  government  of  the  countrv;  it  snpijorted,  and 
was  an  anti-Bavarian,  not  a"  Lib-  tli en  disowned, 
eral  movement.  It  was  no  part 
of  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  to 
establish  constitutional  monarchies  in  the  East, 
or  to  surround  itself  with  a  zone  of  free  institu- 
tions; it  desired  to  render  its  own  authority 
paramount,  and  nothing  more.  The  revolu- 
tion of  3d  September  had  passed  their  inten- 
tions ;  it  had  become  constitutional,  when  they 
only  desired  it  to  be  dynastic.  They  lost 
no  time,  therefore,  in  recalling  their  minister, 
M.  Kataensy,  and  in  ordering  M.  Calcrji,  the 
brother  of  the  chief  leader  in  the  revolution,  to 
quit  their  service.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
the  chief  direction  of  the  country,  during  the 
formation  of  its  constitution,  devolved  on  France 
and  England,  the  natural  guardians  of  a  State 
which  aspired  to  be  free  while  maturing  its  in- 
stitutions, and  the  most  perfect  accordance  of 
views  jirevailed  for  long  between  the  ministers 
of  the  two  nations  on  the  subject.  Sir  Edjiund 
Lyons,  the  English,  and  M.  Piscatory,  the 
French  Minister,  went  hand  in  hand  in  all 
measures  connected  with  the  formation  of  the 
constitution,  as  did  Lord  Aberdeen  and  M.  Gui- 
zot,  as  long  as  the  former  remained  at  the  head 
of  foreign  affairs  in  England.  *  j  j^^.^j  ^^p^_ 
These  cordial  dispositions  on  both  deen  to  Sir  E. 
sides  were  in  the  highest  degree  Lyons.  Sept. 
agreeable  to  Louis  Philiijpe  and  M.  ?J'.^^f  A?^' 
Guizot,  and  they  contmued  tor  a  piscatory, 
considerable  time  to  animate  the  two  Sept.  27,1843; 
cabinets  in  this  particular,  as  well  ^'.'^^M^f',";,- 
as  their  respective  ministers.- 


*  "II  n'y  a  qu'une  bonne  politique,  ceUe  qnefoiit  c?i- 
Kemble  la  France  et  V Angleterre.  C'est  vrai  pavtout; 
c'est  vrai  surtont  en  Grece.  A'ons  et  nioi,  MM.  Mavro- 
cordato  et  Colletti  voulant  les  niemes  clioix,  tindant  an 
niume  but,  par  les  niemes  nioyens,  la  partie  monarc'iiqiie 
et  constitutionnelle  est  gngnee  en  Grece." — M.  PibcatoeT 
(i  U.  GcizoT,  30th  October,  1S43. 

"  Quant  ii  I'entente  avec  inon  collegue  d'Angleterre,  Sir 
E.  Lyons,  elle  est  complete.  Le  Piipe  la  desire  et  en  prrnd 
grande  confiance." — M.  Piboatoky  <i  M.  GuizoT,  3i!th 
.September,  1S43 :  D'Hausbonville,  Politique  Extet  ieure 
(ie  la  France,  ii.  S7. 

"  Tous  les  homuies  diaent,  '  Si  M.  Colletti  et  M.  Mavro« 
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The  first  interruption  to  these  feelings  took 
place  in  1844,  when  it  became  nec- 
Commence-  p^^^'^'T  ^^  appoint  a  new  niinistry 
mentofacold-  in  consequence  of  M.  Metaxas  and 
ness,  which  his  colleajjjues,  who  first  held  the 
approaches  to  jj^^i^^  .^^^.j.  jj^^  revolution,  having 
a  rupture.  .         i       t.,^    ,j^  ,  i 

resigned.     M.  Mavrocordato,  who 

had  resided  long  in  London,  was  supported  by 
the  English  cabinet ;  AI.  Colletti,  who  had  done 
the  same  at  Paris,  and  had  numerous  political 
connections  there,  by  the  French.  The 
l^^*'^^'  fo^'f"cr  was  selected  by  King  Otho  to 
form  a  cabinet,  but  it  was  still  support- 
ed by  M.  Colletti ;  and  Piscatory,  on  the  part  of 
France,  lent  it  for  some  time  a  generous  and 
disinterested  aid.  By  degrees,  however,  the 
jealousy  which  was  naturally  to  be  looked  for 
in  such  circumstances  made  its  appearance, 
and  Mavrocordato's  ministry  having 
tsii  ^^'  ^^^^  displaced  by  a  vote  of  the  Cham- 
bers, a  new  ministry  was  formed,  com- 
posed of  M.  Colletti,  M.  Metaxas,  and  their  re- 
spective friends.  This  ministerial  change  was 
the  commencement  of  the  misunderstanding  of 
France  and  England  on  the  aff'airs  of  Greece. 
The  coldness  continued  through  the  whole 
of  184.5,  during  which  Colletti  really  rested 
on  the  support  of  France,  and  Mavrocordato 
as  plainly  on  that  of  England.  Appearances, 
however,  were  still  kept  up,  and  there  was  no 
ostensible  divergence  between  the  embassies  of 
the  rival  powers  as  long  as  Lord  Aberdeen 
remained  at  the  Foreign  OlHce  in  London.  But 
when  Lord  Palmerston  succeeded,  and  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Spanish  marriages  had  imbittered 
the  feelings  of  the  two  Cabinets,  the  division  bo- 
came  open  and  serious.  In  August,  1847,  Lord 
Palmerston  endeavored  to  disphice  the  Colletti 
ministry,  and  insisted  peremptorily  for  the  im- 
mediate payment  of  the  arrears  of  interest  which 
had  been  accumulating  for  some  years  on  the 
Greek  Loan,  advanced  by  Great  Britain  to  the 
Hellenic  Government  on  the  first  establishment 
of  their  independence.  The  Russian  and  Ger- 
man cabinets,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  so 
serious  a  division,  strongly  advised  the  Cabinet 
of  Athens  to  pay  up  the  arrears,  and  thus  avoid 
the  pretext  for  an  open  rupture,  expressing,  at 
the  same  time,  their  conviction  that  it  was  "not 
the  money  which  Lord  Palmerston  wished,  but 
the  removal  of  M.  Colletti."*  So  serious  did 
matters  become,  that  a  large  number  of  British 
vessels  of  war  unexpectedly  made  tiieir  appear- 
ance in  the  Greek  waters ;  and  M.  Colletti,  who 
IMP'  ^^'^^  ^'^  ^'^^^  ^^^^  patriotic  minister, 

&  M.  Gu/zot  ^  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
Sept.  10,ist7;  contest,  breathed  his  last,  and  "his 
D'Hiiiisson^  great  soul  went,"  to  use  the  expres- 
viUe,  u.  U'..,  gj^i^  Qj-  jy,j  GL,i2ot,^  <ito  rejoin  the 
battalion  of  Plutarch."'t 


cordato,  le  ministn;  d' Angleterro  et  le  ministre  de  France, 
continuent  il  s'enteudre,  coiiime  ilH  font  anjoiini'lmi,  la 
cause  est  g^iRiioe.' "— M.  Piscatory  ci  M.  Guizot,  10th 
November,  lS-13;  Ibid.,  ii.  8S. 

*  "Si  on  noHS  deniande  un  conseil  nous  donnerons 
cehii  de  payer,  parceqn'il  est  conformo  a  ines  instruc- 
tions: mnis  nous  sonimes  convaincuj  qu'en  payant  la 
somrae  demainlo  ^  on  no  gagnera  rien.     Ce  n'est  pas  e\  i- 

deniment  an  Tresor  Crrec  qu'en  vent  Lord  Palmerston 

c'esta  M.  Colletti. "—M.  Pisoatoky  ci  M.  Guizot,  Aout, 
184T;  D'Hau880nvii,i.b,  ii.  iii. 

t  Ilis  last  moments  were  thus  described  by  an  eye- 
witness :  "  Parlez  de  moi  a  mes  amis  en  Prance.  Faites 
mes  adieux  a  JI.  Guizot,  a  M.  de  Bresson,  a  M.  Eynard. 


Tiie  death  of  Colletti  was  a  great  misfortune 
to  Greece,  and  tended  still  farther  53. 

to  increase  tiie  division  on  Ilellen-  Increasiui  di- 
ic  affairs  between  France  and  En-  vision  between 

1       1        rni      I"  ,. ,,  ■  r  ranee  and 

gland,      ine  Knig  ol  Bavaiui,  anx-  EngUnd  re- 
ious  to  act  the  part  of  a  mediator  garding 
between  them,  projiosed  a  coalition  tireeee. 
ministry,  in  wliich  Metaxas  and  Tricoupi  should 
bear  a  part ;  but  to  tliis  Lord  I'almerston  refused 
to   accede,  alleging   that  the  state  of  aftairs  in 
Greece  was  essentially  vicious,  and  that  he  could 
agree  to  no  cabinet  of  which  Mavrocordato  was 
not  the  head,  and  which  was  not  preceded  by  a 
dissolution  of  the  Chambers.     To  these  condi- 
tions King  (Jtho  refused  to  accede,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  a  civil  war  broke  out.     Patras 
was  several  days  in  tlio  hands  of  the  insurgents ; 
and  nearly  the  whole  hill  districts  of  continental 
Greece,  where  the  chief  strength  of  the  adherents 
of  Mavrocordato  lay,  were  won  by  their  arms. 
At  length,  by  the  efibrts  of  the  foreign   1  ,.,„ 
embassadors,  peace  was  restored,  and  snnTiire"i'i. 
a  ministry  was  established  which  car-  114,  ht'; 
ried  out  the  system  of  Colletti,  and  .'?I't-'";y'"^:,, 
was  in  the  interest  of  France. '  '"'  ^^''^ '  '^' 

The  evil  cflects  of  this  division  appeared  in 
every  quarter  where  the  French  and  ^^ 

English  diplomatists  were  brought  Differences 
into   collision.      Portugal,  ever   the  rcg.udiag 
chosen  and  long-established  seat  of   Port ug.ii  and 
British  influence,  became  the  thea-      '     "^  ^' 
tre  of  discord.     The  Queen. Donna  Maria  hav- 
ing thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  Conserv- 
ative party,   naturally  inclined  to  France,  the 
acknowledged   head   of  that   party  in  Eurui)e; 
and  Lord  Palmerston   as  naturally  inclined  to 
support  the  provincial  juntas,  which  contended 
for  the  more  democratic  regime.     At  length,  by 
the  mediation  of  tire  other  powers,  a  sort  of  com- 
promise was  established  between  them ; 
a  change  of  ministry  took  place;  the  -^^~  ""' 
decrees  adverse  to  the  constitutional  par- 
ty were  recalled,  an   amnesty  accorded,  and  a 
Cortes  convoked.     This  compromise  for  a  time 
stilled  the  waves  of  discord  in  Portugal,  by  re- 
establishing the  English  influence  and  the  as- 
cendant of  the  democratic  party ;  but  being  ad- 
verse to  the  secret  wishes  of  France,  it  tended 
only  to  augment  the  alienation  of  the  two  Cab- 
inets.    An  incident  occurred  soon  after,  which 
at  first  had  a  serious  aspect,  and  threatened  to 
produce  a  direct  collision  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, in  consequence  of  the  raising  of  the 
blockade   of  Montevideo  by  the  British  naval 
forces,  which  had  been  commenced  by  lliem, 
conjointly  with  the  French,  on    occasion   of  a 
rupture  between  the  government  of  that  town 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Rosas  and  Oribe,  revolu- 
tionary chiefs,  on  the   other.^     This  s^.tloHro- 
delicate    matter,    however,    was    ad-  giie  a  M. 
justed  by   Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  Guizot^ 
absence    of    Lord    Palmerston,   who  1S47.'  ' 
was  out  of  town,  disavowing  the  act;   D'liaus- 
to  which  the  latter,  on  his  return,  ac-  .snnviiie,  ii.  . 
ceded,  so  that  the  complaints  of  the  -^^'  '-^'"• 


Jusqu'au  dernier  moment^  tant  que  j'ai  pu,  j'ai  suivi  leurs 
con.seils.  lis  doiveut  etre  ontents  de  moi.  Jo  Iais-.o 
mon  pays  bien  malade.  Mon  a'uvre  n'est  pas  achevoe. 
Pourquoi  le  Koi  n'a-t-il  pas  voulu  me  connaitrc  il  y  a 
deu.v  ans?  Aujourd'hni  je  mourrais  tranquille.  Je  ne 
puiii  pins  parler,  recouchez-moi ;  je  voudrais  iji'eiidnr- 
mir." — M.  Piscatory  d  M.  Guizot,  September,  1S17; 
Ibid.,  ii.  113. 
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French  Cabinet,  which  in  reality  were  well  found- 
ed, were  appeased. 

A  more  serious  cause  of  discord  was  likely 

to  have  arisen  at  Madrid  in  con- 
Affai's'at  sequence  of  a  coldness  which  had 
M.acliid,and  Supervened  between  the  King  and 
alienation  Queen  within  less  than  a  year  after 
of  tlie  King  j]^,,ij.  iij. assorted  union.  Like  other 
and  Queen.  .  .       ..    i  r  •  i 

marriages  contracted  from  consider- 
ations of  policy  or  convenience,  not  inclination, 
this  marriage  had  proved  extremely  unfortu- 
nate ;  and  the  partiality  of  the  Queen  for  a  per- 
sonal favorite,  General  Serrano,,  was  scarcely 
disguised,  and  excited  no  little  attention  and 
scandal  in  the  court.  The  British  embassador 
was  no  stranger  to  these  intrigues ;  and  such 
was  the  condition  of  the  court,  and  so  insecure 
the  foundations  of  government,  that  no  less  than 
three  ministries,  all  of  them  in  the  French  or 
Conservative  interest,  had  been  overturned  with- 
in a  j'car  after  the  Queen's  marriage.  "No- 
thing, "said  the  French  minister  at  Madrid,  "is 
so  cas}''  as  for  tlie  English  embassy  to  overturn  a 
Moderate  ministry ;  we  have  seen  three  fall,  one 
after  another,  within  a  year.  Nothing  would  be 
easier  than  for  the  French  legation  to  overturn 
a  Progresista  ministry,  if  it  chose  to  set  about  it. 
But  what  would  all  that  serve  but  to  advance  the 
cause  of  our  enemies ;  and  what  is  so  likely  to 
render  the  throne  vacant,  as  to  show  that  all 
government  at  Madrid  has  become  impossible?" 
So  serious  became  ♦  the  discord  between  the 
Queen  and  her  husband,  that  a  divorce  was 
openly  talked  of,  and  anxiously  discussed  at  the 
French  and  English  embassies ;  and  to  render 
the  breach  more  irreparable,  and  the  scandal 
greater,  it  Avas  hinted  that  the  principal  ground 
of  divorce  would  be,  not  any  supervening  fault 
on  the  part  of  either  of  the  spouses,  but  an  orig- 
inal incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  Duke,  which, 
according  to  the  civil  though  not  the  canon  law, 
had  rendered  the  marriage  null  ah  initio.  This 
report  tended  only  still  farther  to  widen  the 
breach  between  the  English  and  French  parties  ; 
and  it  was  commonly  asserted  by  the  former 
that  it  was  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance 
which  had  occasioned  tlie  sudden  conversion  of 
Louis  Philippe  to  the  Montpensier  marriage. 
Incredible  as  such  a  story  is,  there 
deuraeFranp'e  ^''^  passages  ill  the  private  corre- 
a  .M.  Giiizot,  spondence  of  the  Irench  embassa- 
Sept.  16,1S4T;  dor   at    London    with    M.  Guizot, 
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part,  at  least,  of  such  an  idea.'* 


•  "  Sur  la  question  dii  divorce  j'al  denx  choses  h,  voiis 
dire ;  la  premiere  est  que  toiite  idee  de  divorce  est  an  r6ve 
et  uue  folie.  Si  la  Keiue  d'Kspagne  veut  divorcer,  elle 
n'a  qu'un  parti  a  prendre,  c'est  de  faire  comme  Henri 
VIH.,  de  se  faire  I'rotestante,  et  de  faire  son  royauuie 
Protestant.  Aiicun  Pape,  aucun  Pretre  Catholique  non 
excommunie,  u'adraettra  an  seul  instant  rid6e  d'un  di- 
vorce; et  pour  qiie  le  muriate  soit  dedirenul  ab  initio, 
il  faudrait  qa'il  fut  contracts  en   violation   des  lois  de 

I'K^'Hse,  cequi  n'est  pas II  importe  essentielleraeiit 

que  rAiiglftterre  so  tienne  pour  satisfaite  de  I'ordre  des 
choses  etablie^  en  Espagne  :  dans  le  cas  contraire,  je  pre- 
vois  tout,  et  ne  reponds  de  rien.  Si  vous  vous  aperceviez 
que  nous  travallions  ii  detruire  cet  ordre  de  clioses  ^  notre 
protit,  i\  liater,  je  le  ri'pote,  d'un  seul  jour,  d'une  seule 
Iieure,  les  droi's  si  eXoiipieit  de  Madame  la  DiichesiC  de 
Montpensier,  vous  auriez  toute  raison  d'y  regarder  de 
tres-pres;  vous  auriez  tout  droit  de  vous  y  opposer.  Ce 
que  vous  feriez  en  pareilcas,  je  ne  vous  le  deniande  pas; 
peiit-etre  ne  le  savez  vous  pas  vous-menie ;  niais  je  rocon- 
nais  toute  I'etendue  de  vos  droits." — L'Amba6S>.deur  de 


While  the  clouds  were  in  this  manner  lower- 
ing on  go  many  sides  in  the  diplo- 
matic horizon,  a  still  more  threat-  Affairs  of 
ening  storm  was  arising  in  a  quarter  Italy.  Death 
even  nearer  to  Fr;fnce  than  the  of  "'c  Pope, 
Spanish  peninsula.  In  Italy  the  "?  hu^ix!" 
symptoms — the  unmistakable  symp- 
toms— of  a  coming  convulsion,  were  beginning 
to  become  apparent.  The  crisis  was  brought  on 
by  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  which  took 
place  on  1st  June,  1846.  His  long  reign,  which 
began  on  3d  February,  18.31.  had  been  a  con- 
tinual struggle  with  difficulty  and  danger.  The 
d.ay  after  his  election  the  revolution  broke  out 
at  Modena ;  in  a  few  daj^s  the  whole  of  Roma- 
gna  had  been  iiVinsurrection;  Bologna,  Ancona, 
Perugia,  had  opened  their  gates  to  the  insur- 
gents, and  from  the  heights  of  Otricoli  their  vic- 
torious columns  beheld  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  bade  defiance  to  the  Papal  Government  in 
the  ])lenitude  of  its  power.  The  deceased  Popo* 
never  got  over  the  impression  produced  by  these 
threatening  events  in  the  very  outset  of  his  ca- 
reer. His  reign  was  a  long  and  often  arduous 
struggle  v\itli  the  revolutionary  Liberals,  against 
whom  he  was  sometimes,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  victorious  Austrians,  obliged  to  adopt  meas- 
ures of  rigor  little  in  unison  with  the  native  hu- 
manity of  his  disposition.  Fearful  of  letting  in 
the  point  of  the  revolutionary  wedge,  he  saw  no 
safety  but  in  sturdy  resistance  to  all  measures 
of  reform,  which  he  regarded  as  the  first  let- 
ting in  of  the  inundation.  The  pent-up  wa- 
ters only  acquired  additional  strength  by  being 
so  long  compressed;  but  as  the  age  i  j)'Haus- 
of  the  Pontiff  jiromised  a  change  ere  wonviile, ii. 
long  in  the  Pai>al  Government,  the  Jp**>  'ST; 
Liberals  remained  quiet  in  the  mean  iil^^go^t'.  ' 
time,  and  placed  all  their  hopes  in  a  Ann.  Hifit. 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  his  xxix.  4GI, 
successor.'  '^  ■ 

Great  in  consequence  were  the  anxieties  and 
hopes  of  the  whole  Liberal  party  in  63. 
Italy  when  the  death  of  the  reigning  Election  and 
Pontiff  occurred.  The  cardinals  as-  ^'l^^^^J^''  ^^ 
sembled  on  tlie  14th  June  to  elect  a 
successor,  and  such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  crowds 
which  thronged  the  doors,  that  it  was  painted  on 
their  very  visages,  and  in  the  waving  to  and  fro 
which  always  takes  place  when  a  multitude  are 
strongly  agitated.  At  length,  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th,  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  j  .^ 
and  from  the  balconies  of  the  Quirinal 
the  name  of  Cardinal  Mastai  was  proclaimed  as 
the  new  Pope,  under  the  title  of  Pins  IX.  Joy 
was  painted  on  every  visage  ;  mutual  felicita- 
tions were  universal  among  tlie  assembled  mul- 
titude. The  character  of  the  new  Pontiff',  wliich 
was  known  to  be  deeply  tinged  with  Liberal- 
ism, inspired  the  most  ardent  hopes  among  that 
party,  numerous  especially  in  the  great  towns 
and  among  the  highly  educated  classes,  who  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  innumerable  social 
evils  of  their  country,  and  looked  forward  to  a 
course  of  liberal  measures,  conducing  to  the  be- 
witching dream  of  Italian  unity,  as  the  only 
possible  means  of  terminating  them.  The  first 
act  of  the  new  Pontiff  sufficiently  evinced. the 
interest  which  had  put  him  on  the  throne.  He 
called  the  French  embassador,  M.  Rossi,  to  his 

France  <l  Londres  d  M.  GtrizoT,  16  September,  184T ; 
D'Haussonvili.1!,  ii.  290,  29T. 
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side,  and  shaking  him  affectionately  by  the  hand, 
addressed  to  him  tlie  most  cordial  words,  ex- 
pressive  of  his   j^ratitiule   and   conti- 
!  .?'.mt"fi'    dence.     Who  could  have  foreseen  that 

S011Vllle,ll.  .  -.r       1^  •  .-11 

187,  18.1;  within  two  years  M.  Kossi  was  to  rail 
Ann.  Hist,  a  bleedinj;  corpse  on  the  steps  of  the 
44^]'^'  ^^^'  throne  which  he  had  now  so  large  a 
share  in  establishing?' 

Italy  at  this  pariod  was  jn-ofoundly  moved, 
g3  not  merely  by  the  efforts  of  the  Car- 

State  of  Ital-  bonari  and  other  secret  societies 
ian  opinion  which  had  SO  long  labored  in  its  bo- 
atuhistune.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  general  opinion  of 
all  the  intelligent  classes.  Like  France  in  178^, 
it  had  arrived  at  one  of  those  phases  in  national 
existence  when  society,  from  a  combination  of 
canses,  is  in  a  manner  precipitated  into  revolu- 
tion. Like  it,  too,  the  direction  of  public  thought 
by  literary  men  had  a  large  share  in  producing 
this  effect.  The  works  of  the  Comte  di  Balbo, 
of  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio,  and  of  the  Abbe'  Gi- 
berti,  which  appeared  from  1810  to  IS-K).  had  a 
large  share  in  producing  this  effect.  None  but 
those  who  lived  in  Italy  during  those  years  can 
concsive  how  groat  was  the  sensation  which  they 
produced.  The  reason  was,  that  they  fell  upon 
the  public  mind  with  the  charm  of  novelty,  com- 
bined with  a  large  intermixture  of  truth.  As- 
serting not  less  strenuously  than  the  extreme 
revolutionists  the  necessity  of  an  entire  change 
in  Italy,  drawing  no  vail  over  its  innumerable 
political  and  social  evils,  they  inculcated  an  en- 
tirely different  course  of  action  to  remove  them. 
So  far  from  preaching  eternal  war  against  those 
in  authority,  and  combination  to  overthrow  them 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  they  recommend- 
ed order,  peace,  and  tranquillity,  the  reformation 
of  abuses  by  the  gentle  methods  of  peace  and 
persuasion,  and  a  cordial  concord  between  sov- 
ereigns and  their  subjects,  to  effect  these  objects, 
from  a  sense  of  the  advantages  they  would  con- 
fer on  both.  These  doctrines,  so  easy  to  incul- 
cate, so  hard  to  practice  in  a  world  of  selfish- 
ness, spread  the  more  readily  among  the  edu- 
cated and  respectable  classes,  that  they  divested, 
in  appearance,  political  change  of  all  its  terrors, 
and  made  a  con.stant  appeal  to  the  generous  and 
benevolent,  instead  of  the  angry  and  selfish  pas- 
sions. The  immense  influence  of  these  doc- 
trines, as  of  the  similar  ones  which  were  so  gen- 
j  eral  in  the  years  immediately  preccd- 

Speranze  ^"S  ^'^^  French  Revolution,  must  be  re- 
d'ltalia,  c.  garded  as  one  great  cause  of  the  gen- 
Ti.;  Ma.ssi-  eral  assent  which  Liberal  ojjinions  ob- 
gHofcl^^u!  t'^J^rd  at  this  period  in  all  parts  of  the 
Italian  peninsula. - 

The  character  of  the  Pontiff  who,  at  this  crit- 
64.  ical  juncture,  was  called  to  fill  the 

Character  of  chair  of  St.  Peter,  was  peculiarly 
PuiB  IX.  calculated  to  foster  these  principles 
and  encourage  these  hopes.  Resembling  the 
unhappy  French  monarch  in  many  salient  points 
of  his  character,  he  was  the  Louis  XVI.  of  the 
Italian  Revolution.  Mild  and  affectionate  in 
disposition,  averse  to  violence,  having  a  horror 
of  blood,  he  aspired  only  to  make  himself  loved, 
and  he  thought  that  all  the  objects  of  social  re- 
form might  bo  attained  by  this  blessed  influence. 
Hi  saw  before  him,  in  bright  pei-spective,  a 
pacific  extirpation  of  abuses,  unstained  by  blood, 
unmoistened  by  tears.  His  information,  both 
in  regard  to  his  own  and  the  neighboring  coun- 


tries, was  very  considerable ;  and  he  was  ani- 
mated with  a  sincere  desire  to  bring  up  Italy  by 
pacific  means  to  a  level  with  those  countries 
which  had  recently  so  much  outstripped  it  in 
liberty,  literature,  and  social  progress.  Unfor- 
tunately, like  his  predecessor  in  France,  he 
wanted  one  quality  which  rendered  all  the  rest 
of  no  avail,  or  rather  rendered  them  tlie  instru- 
ments of  evil.  He  was  destitute  of  firmness, 
and,  like  most  ecclesiastics,  had  no  practical  ac- 
quaintance witli  mankind,  lie  thought  he  would 
succeed  in  ruling  men,  and  directing  the  social 
movement,  whicli  he  saw  was  inevitable,  by  ap- 
pealing only  to  the  humane  and  generous' feel- 
ings, forgetting  that  the  violent  and  selfish  aro 
incessantly  acting,  and  that  unless  they  are  firm- 
ly restrained,  the  movement  will  soon  be  per- 
verted to  the  objects  of  rapine  and  spoliation. 
Experience  soon  taught  him  this ;  and  in  conse- 
quence he  was  forced  into  the  arms  of  the  other 
party,  became  the  opponent  of  progress,  and  ac- 
quired the  character  of  vacillation  and  inconsist- 
ency. Kind  and  benevolent,  but  weak  and  in- 
experienced, he  was  the  man  of  all  others  best 
fitted  to  inaugurate,  and  least  to  direct  or  re- 
strain a  revolution. 

The  first  important  act  of  the  new  Pontiff  was 
one  eminently  popular,  and  calcu-  65. 

lated,  with   reason,  to  win  for  him  General  am- 
the  affectionate  suffrages  of  all  class-  "esty,  and 
es  of  his  subjects.     In  common  with  'vull^^vhich 
other  Italian  states,  there  \vere  at  his  it  w.is  re- 
accession  a  great  number  of  persons  ceived. 
either  convicted  of,  or  charged  with,  political 
offenses,  who  were  in  confinement  or  banished 
from  Rome.     Their  relations  and  friends  were 
naturally  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  an  am- 
nesty for  these  unhappy  persons,  many  of  whom 
were  highly  connected,  and  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  generous  persons  in  the  State.     It  was 
universally  felt,  accordingly,  that  a  general  am- 
nesty would  be  the  most  popular  step  that  could 
possibly  be  adopted  by  the  new  Pontitt';  and  at 
his  accession  Cardinal  Ferretti,  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,  said  to  the  French  embassador, 
"Be  not  afraid,  M.  I'Ambassadeur;  we  shall  soon 
have  the  amnesty  and  railways,  and  all  will  go 
well."     Yielding  alike  to  his   own  inclination 
and  the  general  wish,  Pius  IX.  proclaimed  the 
amnesty,  and  the  joyous  news  was,  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  IGth  July,  pla-  ^g]^'^ 
carded  all  over  Rome.     No  words  can 
paint  the  transports  which  ensued.     The  prison 
doors  were  opened ;  their  country  was  restored 
to  fifteen  hundred   captives   or   exiles.     From 
morning  to  night  crowds  of  all  ranks  and  pro- 
fessions hastened  to  the  Quirinal  to  express  to 
the  holy  father  the  unbounded  joy  which  the  act 
of  mercy  had  diffused.     Twice  in  the  space  of  a 
few  hours  the  Po])e  gave  his  blessing  to  success- 
ive multitudes  which  filled  the  place,  and  on  their 

knees  received  the  sacred  benedic-  , ,,  „     . , ,, 
,  »i  •   1  1-1   'M. Rossi  uJt. 

tion ;  and  as  a  tlurd  crowd  arrived  onizot,  juiy 
from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  18, 1S40; 
city,  he  came  out,  contrary  to  eti-  '.!',!''' .'-^^nni 
quette,  after  nightfoll,  and  by  torch-  202?  Reg-   ' 
light  again  bestowed  it  amidst  tears  nau'lt,  iii.309; 
of  joy.     A  spontaneous  illumination  Ann.  Hist, 
lighted  up  the  whole  city. '  -'^^'^- 439,440. 

The  general  hopes  which  were  thus  awakened 
were  not  damped  by  the  first  administrativs 
acts  of  the  new  Pontiff.     He  found  it  no  easy 
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matter,  however,  to  withstand  the  innumerable 
Ctj.  appheations  for  offices,  pensions,  or 

First  acts  succor  of  some  sort,  witli  wiiich  he 
ot  the  I'ope.  -^yag  assailed  by  the  partisans  of  the 
new  Liberal  re'j^ime  with  which  he  was  now 
identified,  or  those  who  re])resented  themselves 
as  having  been  sufierers  under  the  old.  The 
limited  and  embarrassed  finances  of  the  Holy 
See  afforded  but  scanty  means  of  satisfying  the 
avidity  of  the  Liberals  of  all  Italy,  who  at  once 
fell  as  a  burden  upon  them.  Great  numbers, 
accordingly,  were  disajjpointed ;  their  murmurs 
were  loud  and  long;  and  before  many  months 
had  elapsed,  the  popularity  of  the  Pontiff  de- 
creased, and   when   he   appeared   in    public,  on 

the  7th  November,  in  the  Church  of  St. 

Charles  Borromeo,  he  was  coldly  re- 
ceived by  the  multitude.  Deeply  affected  with 
this  change  from  the  universal  transports  of  his 
accession,  the  Pope  hastened  to  adopt  some 
measures  calculated  to  restore  his  pf)pularity; 

and  on  the  following  day  a  commission 

was  issued,  composed  of  prelates  and  lay- 
men, to  report  on  the  reform  required  in  the 
criminal  procedure,  on  the  amelioration  of  the 
municipal  system,  and  on  the  repression  of  va- 
Dec  2  grant  mendicity.     This  for  a  time  re- 

Dec  11  newed  his  popularity,  which  was  still 
1  n'K  '  •  f'"'fher  increased  by  various  decrees 
sonviiie  ii.  which  were  shortly  after  issued  for  the 
205,  207;  establishment  of  primary  schools,  agri- 
^?sna"lt,  cultural  institutions,  hospitals  for  the 
Ann  Hist  poo'*?  ^^^^  the  reoi'ganization  of  the 
xxix.  440,  army,  and  of  the  ancient  and  far- 
^■41.  famed  University  of  Bologna.' 

So  far  the  progress  of  the  new  Pontiff  had 

„  been  all  on  flowers,  but  the  thorns 

Difficulties      were  not  long  in  showing  themselves. 

wliicli  beset     He    soon   learned   the    fatal   truth 

the  Papal  which  experience  never  fails,  soon- 
ttovcrnment.  ,     '        .       .        ,       ,•       , 

er  or  later,  to  teach  all  who  are 

concerned  in  the  government  of  men,  that  you 
can  not  rule  them  by  a  mere  appeal  to  the  vir- 
tuous or  generous  affections,  but  that  durable 
authority  must  be  based  on  the  co-operation  for 
their  own  sakes  of  the  selfish.  The  holy  father 
speedily  found  himself  beset  with  a  double  set  of 
retainers  or  applicants,  the  one  striving  to  re- 
tain the  offices  and  emoluments  which  had  de- 
scended to  them  as  so  many  appanages  from  the 
old  aristocratic  re'gime,  the  other  to  appropriate 
them  entirely  to  themselves,  as  the  heirs  or  ex- 
pectants of  the  new  Liberal.  The  ])ersons  in  pos- 
session of  power,  for  the  most  part,  belonged  to 
the  former  class.  The  principles  which  the  Gov- 
ernment professed,  and  which  were  indispens- 
able to  preserve  for  it  its  new-born  popularity, 
were  tliose  of  the  latter.  Hence  a  constant  jar- 
ring between  the  professions  of  those  in  author- 
ity and  tlieir  actions— the  machine  Avas  worked 
by  unwilling  agents.  The  difficulties  insepara- 
ble, even  in  the  best  and  firmest  hands,  from 
s  D'llaus-  such  a  transition  state,  were  much 
souviiie,  ii.  enhanced  by  the  personal  character 
207, -io;);  of  the  Pope,  who  yielded  alternately 
ii^^'loVll-  *"  ^^'^  solicitations  of  these  opposite 
Aiin.  Hist.'  parties,  and  deprived  Government  of 
xxix.  440,  all  real  consideration  by  taking  from 
*^^-  it  all  character  of  consistency. - 

The  dangers  of  such  a  state  of  things  were 
much  enhanced  in  the  close  of  184r),  by  the 
great  confluence  of  refugees,  who,  taking   ad- 


vantage of  the  amnesty,  flocked  to  Rome,  and 
brought  wnh  them  not  only  the  lib-  •  cs. 
eralism  of  their  own  country,  but  the  Which  are 
concentrated  spirit  of  revolution  from  i"c>e''scdby 
all  other  states.  The  Eternal  City  be-  'dncCrse'^ 
came  the  head-quarters  of  the  move-  of  Liberals 
ment  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Lib-  '°  liome. 
erals  from  France,  Spain,  Poland,  Germany,  the 
Austrian  states — all  flocked  thither,  as  at  once 
an  asylum  from  the  persecution  of  the  Govern- 
ments which  they  had  offended,  and  a  central 
point  from  which  they  could  renew  their  mach- 
inations for  ulterior  and  still  more  extensive 
revolutionary  aggressions.  No  practical  or  use- 
ful reforms  by  the  Papal  Government  could  keep 
pace  with  the  heated  imaginations  or  selfish  de- 
signs of  this  band  of  enthusiasts.  They  openly 
aspired,  not  merely  to  reform  the  Holy  See,  but 
to  subvert  the  Government  in  all  the  adjoin- 
ing states,  and  realize  the  dream  of  a  united  Ital- 
ian Republic,  one  and  indivisible,  at  the  head 
of  whic!'  they  themselves  were  to  be,  and  of 
which  their  jiarlisans  over  Europe  were  to  reap 
the  whole  advantages  and  emoluments.  The 
French  embassador,  M.  Rossi,  who  well  knew 
how  intense  was  the  hatred  which  this  party  bore 
to  his  royal  master,  did  his  utmost  to  withstand 
these  dangerous  tendencies,  and  limit  the  reforms 
to  those  of  a  practical  and  useful  kind ;  but  this 
only  augmented  the  danger,  for  it  at  once  brought 
the  British  diplomatic  agents  to  the  other  side. 
Lord  Palmerston,  whose  ruling  passion  was  to 
augment  the  diplomatic  influence  of  his  country, 
and  whose  political  position  at  home  led  him  to 
deem  the  advancement  of  Liberal  ojjinions,  and 
the  cstablisliment  of  Liberal  institutions,  in  all 
other  countries,  the  most  cfi'cctual  means  to  at- 
tain that  object,  was  naturally  led  to  i  Kepn.Tiilt, 
espouse  the  opposite  set  of  principles;  iii.  310,311; 
and  hence  an  immediate  divergence  ^.'"".'1'^^""" 
between  the  Ministers  of  the  two  ivos-^M  Kos- 
states,  attended  with  the  utmost  dan-  BiaM.  Gui- 
ger  to  the  peace  and  ultimate  inter-  z"t.  DeclS, 
estsofEuroj)e.'  iS4G-lbid. 

Allured,  however,  by  the  brilliant  results  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  had  attended  the  69. 

adoption  of  a  Liberal  policy  in  the  Adoption  of 
Ecclesiastical  States,  several  of  the  ""r.';'^'."^. 
tem])oral  princes  of  Italy  embarked  'orand"'  '* 
with  sincere  good-will  in  the  same  Duchy  of 
cause.  Leopold,  Grand  Duke  of  Tus-  Tuscany, 
cany,  was  the  first  to  adventure  on  the  inviting 
but  perilous  path.  That  beautiful  duchy  had 
long  been  more  lightly  and  equably  governed 
than  any  of  the  other  Italian  states,  and  it  em- 
braced a  greater  number  of  highly  educated  and 
enlightened  persons.  To  them  a  certain  inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  Government  had  long 
been  the  subject  of  desire,  and  the  moderation 
of  their  temperament,  and  extent  of  their  inform- 
ation, pointed  them  out  as  peculiarly  fitted  for 
this  enjoyment.  Their  aspirations  wei'e  now  in 
a  great  measure  realized.  Leopold,  of  his  own 
free-will,  in  a  great  degree  emancipated  the  press 
from  its  shackles,  and  adopted  other  relbrms 
which  were  still  more  acceptable  to  his  subjects. 
Two  decrees  were  issued  on  the  3d  De- 
cember,  the  first  of  which  appointed  a  '^^'  ' 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  best  modes  of  ex- 
tending the  primary  education  of  all  classes  of 
the  people ;  while  the  second  established  Normal 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  connec- 
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tiou  with  the  University  of  Pisa,  which  luid  been 
reorganized  two  years  before  on  the  most  liberal 
footing  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Government.  A 
decree  of  13th  November  augmented  by 
°^'  ■  33  per  cent,  the  duties  on  vessels  enter- 
ing the  Tuscan  harbors,  subject  to  a  proportional 
reduction  on  vessels  belonging  to  the  countries 
with  which  Tuscany  had  concluded  reciprocity 
treaties.  This  evident  approach  to  the  principles 
,  £)iHaiis-  °^  ^'"^^  trade,  which  at  the  same  pe- 
Bonviiie,ii.  riod  were  embraced  in  England,  dif- 
223;  Keg-  fused  universal  satisfaction,  and  en- 
3U)''3iV''  couraged  the  hope  that  the  Govern- 
Aiin.  Hist,  ment  would  be  practically  as  well  as 
xxix.  445,  theoretically  established  on  the  most 
^^-  Liberal  principles.' 

Sardinia  also  shared  in  the  same  movement. 
^„  Charles  Albert,  who   in  early  youth 

Movements  had  fought  by  their  side  in  1823,  was 
in  Sardinia  too  clear-sighted  not  to  perceive  that 
and  Pied-  j^  ^y^js;  jjj  {jj^t;  party  alone  that  he  could 
find  the  support  requisite  to  realize  his 
ftxvorite  project  of  turning  the  Austrians  out  of 
Italy.  To  conciliate  them,  accordingly,  during 
the  general  ferment  of  men's  minds  in  Italy  con- 
sequent on  the  amnesty  and  reform  of  Pius  IX., 
he  commenced  some  changes,  and  promised  more. 
A  project  for  the  general  organization  of  schools 
of  law  was  prepared  by  the  learned  labor  of  the 
Marquis  Alfieri,  Count  Selopis,  and  the  Abbe 
Peyron,  and  a  warm  war  of  tariffs  on  wines  and 
other  articles  imported  from  the  Milanese  into 
Piedmont,  or  vice  versa,  betrayed  the  secret  ani- 
mosity of  the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Turin. 
Regarding  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  as  the  power 
Avhich  eould  alone  in  the  peninsula  face  the  Aus- 
trian bayonets,  and  which  must  necessarily  take 
the  lead  in  any  efforts  to  assert  the  independence 
of  Italy,  these  angry  symptoms  excited  the  ut- 
most interest  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
peninsula,  and  the  hopes  that  had  been  excited 
by  the  general  enthusiasm,  and  the  direction  it 
was  taking,  were  clearly  evinced  by 
what  occurred  in  the  beginning  of 
winter.  On  a  given  night  in  De- 
cember, bale-fires  were  simultaneous- 
ly lighted  on  the  principal  heights 
iii."3ll,312;  of  the  Apennines,  which  reflected  the 
•*"."■  ^'^''-  ruddy  glow  from  the  mountains  of 
443,  ■  "'  Bologna  to  the  extreme  point  of  the 
Calabrian  peninsula.^  . 

Two  important  State  pajjers  were  soon  after 
Yj_  issued  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  a 

Pap.il  dficla-     revolutionary  movement  took  place 
ration  against  in  that  city,  which  too  clearly  prog- 
Liberalibm.      nosticated   the    commotions   which 
were  approaching.     On  the  12th  Juno  a  '^  Motti 
Propria"  appeared,  which  was  soon  after 
j'me-''2    fiJl^owed  by  a  more  detailed  exposition 
of  the  views  of  the  Papal  Government. 
In  these  State  papers,  his  Holiness,  while  pro- 
fessing in  the  strongest  terms  his  determination 
to  proceed  in  the  path  of  moderate  practical  re- 
form on  which  he  had  entered,  declared  his  in-  i 
tcntion  to  presei-ve  unchanged  the  system  of  gov-  | 
ernment  and  the  institutions  which  were  essential  I 
to  its  maintenance.     "  The  holy  father,"  said  he.  I 
'*  has  in  consequence  not  beheld  without  grief  the 
doctrines  and  the  attempts  of  some  excited  per- 
sons, who  aim  at  introducing  into  the  measures  ! 
of  government  maxims  subversive  of  the  elevated  | 
and  pacific  character  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  ' 
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and  to  awaken  in  the  people  ideas  and  hoj)CS 
inconsistent    with    the    pontifical    government." 
These  decided  words  were  a  mortal  stroke  to  the 
exalted    Liberals;    they    immediately  i  D'jiaus- 
lost  all  confidence  in  the  Pope,  who,  Bonviiio,  ii. 
they  declared,  had  fallen  entirelv  under  -'"•  -'^; 
the  Austrian  infiuence  ;  and  to' the  en-  j„„'"  {'^'T 
thusiastic  transports  which  had  signal-  bcci-co, ' 
ized  his  accession  a  year  before  sue-  .'iiii_<;^2, 
cecded  a  cold  indirterence.'  ^^'• 

Matters  were  in  this  agitated  state,  and  the 
minds  of  men  inflamed  by  hope  or 
fear,  according  to  the  party  to  which  Kevo'lution- 
thcy  belonged,  when  the  Kith  July,  aiy  move- 
the  anniversary  of  the  publication  of  ">ent  in 
the  amnesty  in  the  preceding  year,  ju/'^Jg 
came  round.  This  day,  fraught  with 
such  hopes  and  recollections,  was  looked  fonvard 
to  with  as  much  dread  by  the  quiet  citizens  as  it 
was  with  hope  by  the  turbulent  and  ambitious. 
On  the  evening  before,  when  pre])arations  were 
making  for  the  approaching  solemnity,  an  agita- 
tion was  observed  among  the  crowd,  the  usual 
and  well-known  precursor  of  civil  commotions; 
and  written  placards,  posted  on  the  walls,  an- 
noitnced  that  the  retrograde  faction  was  about  to 
take  advantage  of  the  approaching  fete  to  pro- 
voke a  bloody  strife  between  the  people  and  tho 
pontifical  troops.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to 
denounce  Cardinal  Lambuschini  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  city  as  at  the  head  of  the  bloody 
conspiracy.  The  agitation  was  soon  excessive 
in  Rome.  Boldly  interposing  between  what  tiiey 
deemed  the  two  contending  factions,  the  chief 
nobles  of  Rome,  the  heads  of  the  houses  of  Ros- 
pigliosi,  Rignaro,  Borghese,  Aldobrandini,  Piom- 
bini,  opened  the  vast  c.onrts  of  their  palaces  to 
their  retainers,  and  suddenly,  without  any  au- 
thority from  Government,  organized  a  sort  of 
civic  guard,  adequate  to  the  preservation  of  tho 
public  peace,  and  the  calming  the  apprehensions 
of  the  people.  A  petition,  signed  by  several 
thousands  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants, 
was  hastily  got  up,  praying  the  Pope  to  i)08tpono 
the  fete,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  per- 
sons designed  for  public  vengeance,  as  the  chiefs, 
of  the  counter-revolution,  sought  refuge  under 
the  protection  of  the  Civic  Guard,  by  which  alone 
their  lives  were  saved.  The  police  and  military- 
were  entirely  superseded ;  all  power  was  vested 
in  the  leaders  of  the  civic  guard ;  and  for  the 
next  ten  days  Rome  was,  literally  speaking,  with- 
out a  government. 

Attentive  observers  of  what  was  pa&sing  in 
Italy,  the  French  and  Austrian  gov-         ^^ 
ernments  respectively  endeavored  to  Measures  of 
turn  the  eften'escence  to  the  best  ac-  theAusti-ian 
count  for  the  interests  of  their  differ-  and  French 

mi_   •      !_•     ^     1  camncts. 

ent  empires.    Their  objects,  however, 

were  different.  The  principal  aim  of  M.  Guizot 
and  his  representative  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  M. 
Rossi,  was  to  keep  the  Pope  firm,  but  temperate, 
in  the  course  which  he  had  adopted,  to  prevent 
him  either  from  relapsing  to  dogged  resistance 
to  reform,  or  precipitating  a  disastrous  revolu- 
tion. Metternich  and  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna 
gave  themselves  very  little  trouble  about  the 
regulation  of  a  movement  which  they  were  de- 
termined entirely  to  resist,  but  applied  them- 
selves sedulously  to  watch  any  proceedings  in  tho 
adjoining  states  of  the  peninsula  which  tlireat- 
ened  their  own  influence  or  possessions.     In  pur- 
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suance  of  this  policy,  they  no  sooner  perceived, 
from  the  tenor  of  their  advices  from  Rome,  that 
the  exalted  Liberals  there  -were  organizing  a 
general  movement  of  all  the  states  in  the  penin- 
sula, having  for  its  object  to  extinguish  the  tra- 
montane intluence,  than  they  made  a  movement 
professedly  to  support  the  government  of  the 
Pope,  really  to  terminate  the  ascendency  of  the 
Liberals  in  his  councils,  which  threatened  to 
prove  so  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Italy.  By 
the  63d  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  the  Aus- 
Aiig.  10.  trians  were  authorized  to  keep  a  gar- 
I  A.nn  Hist  ''ison  in  the  citadel  of  Ferrara ;  but 
XXX.  242,  the  custody  of  the  gates  of  the  town 
245;  Reg-     was  still  intrusted  to  the  poutiiical 

SiV'oiy'"  troops.  Now,  however,  a  more  de- 
als, 310 ;  .1,1  .  ,  1 
M.  Guizot  cided  demonstration  was  deemed  nec- 
&  M.  Rossi,  essary.  On  the  10th  August,  a  divi- 
is47^'if -J  •  ^^°'^  of  Austrian  troops  crossed  the  Po, 
D'Haiissonl  ^"d  took  entire  possession  of  the  for- 
ville,ii.222,  tress,  threatening  to  put  to  the  sword 
223.              whoever  oftered  any  resistance. ' 

M.  Rossi,  who  was  in  Rome  when  this  ex- 
•j^  traordinary  movement  took  place, 

Conduct  of  was  extremely  alarmed  by  it ;  the 
the  French  more  SO  that  he  at  once  foresaw 
Government,  ^j^.^^.  j^  ,^^^5^  endangered  the  stability 
of  government  in  the  Pontifical  States,  and  fur- 
nished a  plausible  pretext  to  the  Austrians  to 
invade  and  occupy  the  country,  as  one  threat- 
ened with  revolutionary  convulsions.  Without 
any  delay  be  promised  to  the  Pope  the  arms 
■which  were  requested  for  the  Civic  Guard ;  and 
the  Papal  Government,  assured  of  this  support, 
lost  no  time  in  protesting,  in  the  most  energetic 
terms,  against  the  occupation  of  the  fortress  of 
Ferrara  by  the  Austrian  troops.  This  step,  and 
the  nomination  of  Cardinal  Ferretti,  a  moderate 
Liberal,  contributed  powerfully  to  calm  the  pub- 
lic mind ;  and  the  general  feeling  underwent  a 
change  attended  with  important  eifects.  The 
holy  father  was  no  longer  regarded  as  the  head 
of  the  revolutionary,  but  of  the  national  party : 
and  to  the  ciy  of  "Long  live  Reform  !"  succeed- 
ed the  still  more  thrilling  one  of  "  Italian  In- 
dependence !"  The  latter  soon  spread  beyond 
the  Roman  States ;  it  came  to  animate  all  the 
states  of  the  peninsula ;  and  embraced  numbers 
of  the  higher  and  educated  classes,  who,  albeit 
not  less  opposed  than  M.  Guizot  to  organic 
3  M.  Criiizot  changes  in  the  form  of  government, 
a  M.  Rossi,  were  yet  passionately  desirous  of 
July  28,  emancipating  the  country  from  the 
ITHluBson-  degrading  state  of  tutelage  in  which 
viiie,ii.  220,  it  had  SO  long  been  kept  to  the  North- 
221.  em  Powers. - 

This  change  in  the  temper  of  the  public  mind 
75  in  the  Italian  peninsula  was  attended 
Effects  in  with  important  effects  in  Piedmont. 
Piedmont,  xhe  inhabitants  of  Turin  were  com- 
paratively indifferent  to  the  general  movement, 
as  long  as  it  related  to  internal  reforms ;  for  the 
passion  of  the  nation  was  essentially  military 
and  warlike,  not  domestic  or  republican.  But 
no  sooner  did  the  "Independence  of  Italy"  be- 
come the  cry,  than  a  general  enthui^iasm  seized 
all  chisses,  and  not  more  the  humbler  than  the 
noble  and  educated.  This  anxiety  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  soon  became  almost  unbearable;  the 
people  could  hardly  be  hindered  from  taking  up 
arms  and  enrolling  themselves  in  battalions  of 
volunteers ;  and  it  was  repeated  with  enthusiasm 


that  Charles  Albert  had  expressed  himself  warm- 
ly on  the  subject  of  the  Austrian  occujjaiion 
of  Fen-ara,  and  let  drop  hints  that  ,  „,„_ 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  sonviUel'li. 
he  would   draw  his   sword   for   the  229, 23l'; 
"  Sacred  cause  of  Italian  Independ-   Kignault, 
ence.'"  -  iii.312,313. 

At   this  critical  juncture  Prince  Metternich 
addressed  a  letter  in  the  following 
terms  to  IM.  Appony,  his  minister  at  piince  Met- 
Paris,  which  was  officially  cx)mrauni-  ternicli's 
cated  to  the   French    Government:  views  at  this 
"I  have  no  doubt  of  the  good  inten-  *^""^- 
tions  of  the  holy  father;  but  has  he  the  means 
of  carrying  them  into  eflect?     The  revolution- 
ists, the  evil  designing,  are  at  his  side  to  take 
advantage   of  the  reforms  he  has    introduced, 
which  are   good  in  themselves,   and  of  which 
Austria  has  shown  her  approval  by  having  rec- 
ommended them  herself  in  1831.     Is  it  not  evi- 
dent that  they  intend  to  lead  him  farther  than 
he  intends  ;   and  has  he  the  means  of  preveniing 
himself  from  being  dragged  along?     Does  his 
]K)sition,  as  head  of  the  Christian  Church,  leave 
him  at  liberty  to  adopt  the  means  which  any 
temporal  prince  would  at  once  have  recourse  to, 
in  order  to  maintain  his  power  of  self-direction  ? 
It  is  next  to  certain  that  it  does  not.     Let  him 
not  surrender  himself  to  the  guidance  of  the 
Giobertis  and  the  Lamenais,  who  tender  to  him 
the  support  of  the  '  Catholic  Democracy.'    There 
never  was   such  a   fatal   mistake. 
Strength  derived  from  such  a  quar-  ^^^  ,j  ^  ji."p. 
ter  is  nothing  but  weakness.    Should  pony,  Aug.  28, 
the  Pope  throw  himself  into  the  arms  IS-^T ; 
of  that  party,  he  will  expose  Europe  ^"/le^iras'l 
to  the  most  serious  dangers. "- 

M.  Guizot's  policy  at  this  period  was  directed 
to  the  double  object  of  preventing  an  „_ 
explosion  of  revolutionary  violence  ]^j.  Guizot's 
in  Italy  and  of  taking  away  all  pre-  policy  as  to 
text  for  Austrian  interference.  Above  Ita'yntthis 
all  things  he  was  anxious  to  check  '' 
the  growth  of  the  passion  for  unity  and  inde- 
pendence in  the  peninsula,  which  he  was  well 
aware,  however  seductive  in  appearance,  would 
inevitably  light  up  the  flames  of  a  European  war, 
fatal  in  the  end  to  all  the  dreams  of  Italian 
patriotism.*  He  saw  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
keep  the  people  long  in  a  state  of  cffeiTCscence 
without  inducing  the  most  serious  disorders ;  his 
system  was  to  "press  the  Pope  and  to  restrain 
the  enthusiasts."  His  ideas  were  well  portra^-ed 
in  a  private  letter  to  M.  Rossi  on  27th  Septem- 
ber :   "  Our  policy  in  regard  to  Rome  and  Italy, 


•  "  Ou  I'Autriche  veut  intei'venir  en  Italie,  et  alors  it 
ne  faut  pas  liii  en  fonniir  le  pretexte,  ou  elle  ne  le  vent 
pas,  et  alors  il  faut  laisser  le  Pape  arranger  ces  affaires  a 
I'ainiable.  Le  Pape  est  maitre  d'arranger  cette  aifairo 
puiement  avec  I'Autriche,  ou  de  demander  la  mediation 
d'une  puissance,  la  France,  ou  de  deux  puissances,  la 
France  et  r.\nglet€rre,  ou  des  puissances  signataires  des 
Traitt'S  de  Vienne.  Tous  ces  nioyens  nous  conviennent. 
II  faut  se  frarder  en  Italie  de  fonder  des  esperanccs  sur 
line  conflagration  Europeenne.  (Jctte  illusion  a  deja 
perdu,  et  peut  perdre,  la  cause  Italienne.  Que  cliacim 
fasse  ses  affaires  a  part ;  les  Romaiiis  a  Rome,  Us  Toscans 
en  Toscane,  les  Napolitains  a  Naples,  et  le  siiCc^s  est 
alora  possible.  En  dehors  du  respect  des  trailesexistantg, 
il  n'yapas  de  sueces  possible.  Le  trioraphc  des  refoilnes 
partielles  dans  chaque  etat  ami-ne  plus  tard  )e  tiiomphe 
de  la  cause  nationale  —  y  viser  aujourd'hui  c'est  viser  i 
une  Revolution  en  Italie.  et  risqiier  une  contlagiation 
generale."  —  M.  Glizot  a  M.  Rossi,  17th  September, 
1S47;  D'Haussonville,  ii.  232,  233. 
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whatevei-  oiir  enemies  may  say,  is  so  clear  and 
•simple,  that  it  is  impossible  it  can  be  long  mis- 
undcrstooJ.  What  does  the  Pope  desire?  It 
is  to  be  on  good  terms  with  his  subjects ;  to  stop, 
by  legitimate  satisfactions,  the  fermentation 
which  is  consuming  them,  and  to  regain  ibr  the 
Church  and  religion,  in  modern  society,  the 
place  which  belongs  to  them.  We  entirely  ap- 
prove of  these  designs.  We  believe  them  to  be 
advantageous  alike  for  Italy  and  France,  for  the 
King  at  Paris  as  the  Pope  at  Rome.  We  are 
desirous  to  second  the  Pope  in  his  designs.  What 
are  the  dangei-s  which  threaten  him?  The 
Btationary  danger  and  the  revolutionary  danger. 
There  are  some  around  him,  as  elsewhere  in  Eu- 
rope, who  would  do  nothing  but  leave  matters 
exactly  as  they  are.  There  are  others  around 
him,  as  elsewhere  iji  Europe,  who  would  over- 
turn every  thing,  who  desire  that  he  should  alter 
every  thing  at  the  risk  of  being  overthrown  him- 
self, as  those  who  urge  him  to  adopt  this  course 
in  secret  desire.  We  wisli  to  assist  the  Pope  in 
defending  himself  from  this  double  danger,  and 
if  necessary  to  aid  him  in  his  defense.  We  are 
neither  entirely  stationary  nor  entirely  revolu- 
tionists, neither  at  Rome  nor  in  France.  We 
know  by  our  own  experience  that  there  are  social 
wants  which  must  be  satisfied,  progress  which 
must  be  admitted,  and  that  the  greatest  interest 
of  a  government  is  to  be  on  good  terms  with  its 
people  and  the  times.  We  know  by  our  own 
experience  that  the  revolutionary  spirit  is  the 
enemy  of  all  governments,  the  moderate  as  well 
as  the  absolute,  of  those  who  admit  some  prog- 
ress as  of  those  who  resist  all,  and  that  the  first 
duty  of  a  sane  government,  which  would  exist, 
is  to  resist  the  revolutionary  spirit.  This  is  the 
policy  of  the  juste  milieu,  as  it  is  gf  good  sense 
and  experience,  which  we  practice  ourselves  and 
counsel  to  the  Pope,  and  who  has  much  need  of 
it,  as  we  have.  We  are  at  peace  and  on  good 
terms  with  Austria,  and  ice  wish  to  continue  on 
such ;  for  a  war  with  Austria  is  a  gen- 

i  W'  ^"'^.'''  eral  war  and  universal   revolution. 
a  M.  Kossi,  1         1       A  •        ^ 

Sept.  27,  We  know  that  the  Austrian  bovem- 
1817 ;  Moni-  ment  is  one  of  good  sense,  capable  of 
is"'i'R49"  conducting  itself  with  moderation, 
'  ■  and  ofyielding  to  obvious  necessity.'" 
This  able  letter,  produced  before  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  on  occasion  of  the  debate  on 
Policy  of  the  *'^*^  Address  on  13th  January,  1848, 
English  Gov-  could  hardly  be  gainsayed  by  cither 
ernment  at  party  at  Paris,  and  accordingly  it 
I'l^r*™^  cut  short  all  discussion  in  that  ciuar- 
ter.  Unfortunately  at  this  period 
the  English  Government,  though  professing  the 
same  principles,  was  not  equally  cautious  in  its 
measures,  and  the  pernicious  eiiects  of  the  divi- 
sion on  the  Spanish  marriages  became  now  pain- 
fully conspicuous.  Equally  impressed  as  M. 
Guizot  with  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the 
crisis  in  Italy,  the  British  Cabinet  resolved  to 
send  out  a  confidential  diplomatic  agent  to  ex- 
amine the  state  of  the  peninsula,  and  give  such 
counsel  to  its  various  governments  as  might  best 
tend  to  bring  them  in  safety  through  the  dan- 
gers by  which  they  were  surrounded.*      Lord 


*  "You  will  say  that  her  Majesty's  Governraent  have 
learned  with  no  less  surprise  than  rejjiet  the  official  com- 
munication which  has  lately  been  made  by  the  Austrian 
minister  at  Turin  to  the  Sardinian  Government,  and 
•which  seems  to  imply  a  threat  that  the  Sardinian  terri- 
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Minto  was  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  no 
man  could,  from  his  character  and  qualifica- 
tions, have  been  better  qualified  for  the  duties 
of  his  mission.  Nevertheless  the  mission  itself 
proved  in  its  results  most  calamitous,  and  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
revolution  which  so  soon  after  broke  out  in  the 
Italian  peninsula.  He  himself  was  generally 
discreet  and  measured  in  his  language ;  but  his 


tory  would  be  entered  by  Austrian  troops  if  the  King  of 
Sardinia  should,  in  the  exercise  of  his  undoubted  riglits 
of  sovereignty,  make  certain  organic  arrangements  with- 
in his  own  dominions  which  would  be  displeasing  to  the 
Government  of  A'ustria.  Her  Majesty's  Government  can 
not  believe  that  the  Government  of  Austria  can  seriously 
contemplate  a  proceeding  which  would  be  so  flagrant  a 
violation  of  international  law,  and  fnr  which  no  excuse 
of  any  kind  can  be  alleged.  Tlie  King  of  Sardinia  will 
doubtless  pursue,  in  regard  to  these  affairs,  that  course 
which  is  befitting  his  dignity  and  rights;  and  while  on 
the  one  hand  he  will  not  be  deterred  by  such  menaces 
from  adopting  any  measures  within  his  own  dominions 
which  he  may  think  useful  and  right,  he  will  on  the  other 
hand  not  suffer  any  feelings  of  natural  irritation  which 
such  communications  may  have  produced,  to  impel  him 
into  any  steps  which  might  wear  the  appearance  of  un- 
necessary military  defiance. 

"You  will  be  at  Rome,  not  as  a  minister  accredited  to 
the  Pope,  which  the  present  law  of  England  does  not  per- 
mit, but  as  an  authentic  organ  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, enabled  to  explain  its  views  and  declare  its  senti- 
ments upon  events  which  are  now  passing  in  Italy,  and 
which,  both  from  their  local  importance  and  their  bear- 
ing on  the  general  interests  of  Europe,  her  Majesty's 
Government  arc  watching  -with  great  interest  and  anxi- 
ety. Her  Majesty's  Government  are  deeply  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  it  is  wise  for  sovereigns  and 
their  governments  to  pursue,  in  the  administration  of  t 
their  affairs,  a  system  of  progressive  improvement;  to 
apply  remedies  to  such  evils  as,  upon  examination,  they 
may  find  to  exist;  and  to  remodel,  from  time  to  time, 
the  ancient  institutions  of  their  country,  so  as  to  render 
them  suitable  to  tlie  gradual  growth  of  intelligence,  and 
to  the  increasing  dilfusion  of  political  knowledge.  And 
her  Majesty's  Government  consider  it  to  be  an  undeniable 
truth,  that  if  an  independent  sovereign,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  deliberate  judgment,  shall  tliink  fit  to  make,  with- 
in his  dominions,  such  improvements  in  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of  his  country  as  he  may  think  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  no  other  government  can  have 
any  right  to  attempt  to  restrain  or  to  intci^fere  with  such 
an  employment  of  one  of  the  inherent  rights  of  independ- 
ent sovereignty. 

"  The  present  Pope  has  begun  to  enter  upon  a  system 
of  administrative  improvement  in  his  dominions;  and  it 
appears  to  her  Majesty's  Government  that  his  proceed- 
ings in  these  matters  are,  upon  general  principles,  high- 
ly praiseworthy,  and  worthy  of  encouragement  from  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Italy. 
But  in  1S31  and  1S3'2,  a  particular  combination  of  circum- 
stances induced  the  governments  of  Austria,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  .and  Russia,  to  advise  the  then 
reigning  Pope  to  make  great  changes  and  improvements, 
both  administrative  and  organic,  in  his  dominions;  and 
this  was  strongly  pressed  upon  the  Roman  Government 
by  Count  Lutzow,  the  Austrian  minister,  in  name  of  the 
five  Powers.  These  representations,  however,  produced 
no  effect,  and  were  put  by,  unattended  to  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  late  Pope.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
not  learned  tliat  as  yet  the  reforms  and  improvements 
effected  by  the  present  Pope  have  reached  the  full  extent 
of  what  was  recommended  in  the  Slemorandum  of  1832; 
and  her  Majesty's  Government  conceive  that  all  the 
Powers  who  were  parties  to  theframingof  that  Memoran- 
dum are  bound  to  encourage  and  assist  the  Pope  in  car- 
rying out  to  their  full  extent  these  recommendations. 
Such  a  course  the  British  Government,  at  all  events,  is 
prepared  to  pursue." — Viscount  Palmerston  to  Eael 
OP  Minto,  Sept.  18,  1847,  No.  123;  Blue-Book  regarding 
Italy,  July,  1849. 

"■When  I  bad  finished  reading  to  M.  Guizot  the  first 
dispatch  on  the  afTairs  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  his  Ex- 
cellency at  once  stated  that  upon  the  two  points  there 
treated — each  state  independent  in  its  established  limits, 
and  the  perfect  liberty  of  each  sovereign  to  undertake  any 
reform  he  pleased — he  was  perfectly  agreed  with  your 
lordship,  and  had  already  written  a  dispatch  in  an  analo- 
gous sense." — Lobd  Normanby  to  Leap  Palmekstoit, 
Hcpt.  17,  1847,  No.  124;  Ibid. 
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followers  were  not  equally  cautious;  and  as  it 
was  well  known  that  the  French  Government, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Guizot,  was  strongly- 
inclined  to  the  conservative  or  resistance  policy, 
the  Liberal  party  were  every  where  careful  to 
represent  England  as  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment, and  Lord  Minto  as  the  avant-coiuier  who 
was  sent  by  the  English  Cabinet  to  prepare  the 
Italian  states  for  the  completion  of  their  settled 
designs  for  the  independence  of  Italy.  The  ex- 
press words  of  the  British  legate  did  not  counte- 
nance this  belief;  but  the  fact  of  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  having  been  sent  at  sixch  a  crisis,  on 
such  a  mission,  gave  it  universal  cuiTcncy. 
Lord  Minto  was  universally  regarded  as  the 
champion  of  Italian  independence;  tumults  and 
turbulent  manifestations  of  popular  feeling  pre- 
ceded or  followed  him  wherever  he  went ;  Turin, 
Genoa,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily,  had  no 
sooner  hailed  his  arrival  than  they  became  vio- 
lently agitated ;  and  at  Milan,  where  the  popu- 

1  D'Haus-  lar  passions,  still  more  vehement,  were 
sonville.ii.  restrained  by  Austrian  bayonets,  the 
if  Tr  mr  People  broke  out  into  open  riot  amidst 
394;  Re"-  cries  of  "Down  with  the  Austrians  !" 
naiiit,  iii.  which  were  only  repressed  after  coUi- 
347,  348.      gjon  and  bloodshed. ' 

Such  was  the  agitation  which  pixvailed  upon 
the  first  arrival  of  the  English  envoy 
Great  re-  ^^  Turin,  that  the  Government  had  no 
forms  intro-  alternative  but  to  yield  to  it.  On  the 
dnced  into  30th  October  a  programme  appeared 
Piedmont,  j^  ^i^^  official  Gazette  of  Tnrin,  which 
Oct  oOtn.  ,      ,  ,  1.11 

announced   the   changes  which   the 

Government  were  about  to  introduce  into  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  kingdom.  These 
were,  the  publicity  of  criminal  trials,  and  the 
publication  of  the  debates ;  the  establishment  of 
an  entirely  new  system  of  municipal  administra- 
tion, with  mayors  and  magistrates  elected  by  the 
people ;  the  convocation,  at  least  once  a  year, 
of  extraordinary  counselors;  the  creation  of 
civil  registers  in  parishes  by  persons  chosen  by 
the  people,  in  addition  to  those  heretofore  ex- 
clusively kept  by  the  clergy ;  and  a  material  re- 
laxation of  the  rigor  of  the  censorship  of  the 
press.  Tlicse  concessions,  which  were  precisely 
those  which  the  Liberal  party  had  long  demand- 
ed, were  not  only  important  in  themselves,  but 
still  move  so  by  the  hopes  of  further  concessions 
which  they  awakened.  They  produced,  accord- 
ingly, universal  transports ;  the  popularity  of 
Charles  Alliert  equaled  that  which  Pius  IX. 
had  enjoyed  a  year  before;  the  whole  capital 
was  spontaneously  illuminated  for  several  nights ; 
he  could  not  leave  his  palace  without  being  sur- 
rounded by  an  enthusiastic  crowd ;  and  when 
later  in  the  autumn  he  set  out  for  Genoa,  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  cities  at- 
tended him  with  joyous  acclamations,  both  on 
his  departure  and  return.  Nor  did  the  acts  of 
Charles   Albert   belie    these    flattering    appear- 

2  D'llaus-  ances;  for  he  communicated  at  this 
Bonville,  ii.  time  to  the  French  Government  his 
T'^'^R^l  resolution,  in  the  event  of  the  Pope 
1847  39^^'  requiring  his  assistance  against  the 
Regnauiti  Austrians,  not  to  refuse  his  armed 
iii.  317.         support. - 

More  vehement  still  was  the  demonstration  in 
favor  of  Liberal  opinions  and  Italian  independ- 
ence in  Lucca.  The  Duke  of  that  beautiful  lit- 
tle duchy  had  caused  several  persons  to  be  pros- 


ecuted for  political  offenses  in  the  course  of  Au- 
gust; and  on  the  31st  August  a  tu-  go 
mult  arose  in  the  town  in  consequence  Revolution 
of  a  demand  made  by  a  determined  at  Lucca, 
band  of  young  men  for  the  liberation  nexatfon"to 
of  the  prisoners.  The  duke  was  at  Tiiscany. 
the  time  absent  at  San  Martino,  inVig-  Au^.  31, 
nola ;  and  the  Government  having  no  ^^^'' 
force  at  their  disposal  to  quell  the  tumult,  sent 
a  deputation  to  him  to  request  instruc-  j. 
tions  how  to  act.  Terrified  at  what  had  ^"^'^  '  ' 
occuiTed,  the  duke  next  day  sent  them  back 
with  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  promised  them 
a  national  gnaj'd,  and  the  establishment  of  all 
the  reforms  which  had  given  so  much  satisfac- 
tion in  Tuscany.  Repenting,  however,  almost 
immediately  after  he  had  taken  it,  of  this  step, 
the  duke  fled  to  Massa,  in  tlfe  Modena  territory. 
The  announcement  of  this  step  excited  the  ut- 
most disquietude  in  Lucca,  Avhere  crowds  imme- 
diately assembled,  and  paraded  the  streets  in  a 
menacing  manner,  demanding  a  constitution, 
f.nd  the  return  of  their  sovereign,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumult,  the  duke  reappeared,  ac- 
companied by  the  hereditary  prince,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  acclamation.  Distrusting,  however, 
his  ability  to  govern  a  people  in  such  a  state  of 
excitement,  the  duke  soon  after  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
by  which,  in  consideration  of  an  annuity  of 
£48,000  a  year,  he  agreed  to  cede  to  him  the 
entire  duchy,  to  be  paid  until  the  duchies  of 
Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  settled  upon 
the  former  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  descended 
to  him  on  the  demise  of  their  present  ruler,  the 

Archduchess  Maria-Louisa.     This  ar-  ,  ,      „.  , 
,.       ,  .1    'Ann.  Hist, 

rangement  was  immediately  carried  xxix.  314, 
into  effect,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  318 ;  Ann. 
inhabitants  of  both  the  duchies,  noAV  f^M'Jna^' 
happily  united.' 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  effervescence  caused 
by  these  events  that  Lord  Minto  ar-  ^ 
rived  at  Rome.  Unbounded  was  Enthusiasm 
the  enthusiasm  which  his  arrival  excited  at 
excited.  It  was  to  his  influence,  ^°"l'v,}'7  , 
and  that  of  the  Cabinet  which  he  arrival  ^ 
represented,  that  the  auspicious 
change  which  had  recently  taken  place  in  the 
external  and  internal  policy  of  the  Sardinian 
Government  was  to  be  ascribed.  Not  a  doubt 
was  entertained  that  he  came  as  the  accredited 
organ  of  the  British  Government  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  social  reforms  and  foreign  in- 
dependence. Every  one  congratulated  himself 
that  Italy  had  at  last  found  a  protector  capable 
of  making  its  rights  respected,  and  that  the  sup- 
port which  was  awanting  in  Paris  would  now  be 
found  in  London.  France  was  by  common  con- 
sent passed  by,  as  having  cast  in  its  lot  with  the 
oppressor.  Under  the  impulse  of  these  ideas  it 
was  resolved  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Minto  by  one  of  those  magnificent  demonstra- 
zione  en  piazza  which  the  Italians  know  so  well 
how  to  conduct  in  their  beautiful  evenings.  In 
effect,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  a  vast  crowd, 
which  assembled  in  the  Corso,  suddenly  entered 
the  Piazza  de  Spagna,  and  soon  filled  the  inner 
court  of  the  Hotel  Melza,  where  Lord  Minto 
resided.  Cries  of  "Long  live  Lord  Minto!" 
"Long  live  Italian  independence!"  were  heard 
on  all  sides.  White  handkerchiefs  were  seen  to 
wave  in  reply  from  the  M-indows  of  the  hotel. 
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The  agitated  crowds  would  not  pause  to  inquire 
whether  it  was  the  British  envoy  or  some  of  his 
suite  who  waved  the  handkerchiefs.  The  thing 
was  done,  and  done  at  the  Hotel  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, no  matter  by  whom.  It  augmented  im- 
mensely the  general  enthusiasm ;  the  lladical 
journals  in  France  immediately  published  an 
inflated  account  of  the  event,  accompanied  by  a 
statement  that  England  had  openly  put  itself  at 
the  head  of  the  league  for  promoting  Italian  in- 
dependence ;  and  the  appearance  of  some  lead- 
j  ing  Liberals  in  Lord  Minto's  box  at 

sonviUe^U.  ^^"  opera  a  few  nights  after,  when 
254,  251;      they  were  received  with  thunders  of 
Ann.  Hist,    applause,  dispelled  all  doubt  in  the 
28^'  ^^*'      minds  of  the  Liberals  of  the  truth  of 
the  report.' 
Seriously  alarmed  at  the  tvn-n  which  affairs 
were  taking,  which  threatened  not 
M  Rossi's      <^°^y  ^  revolutionary  convulsion  in 
warning  re-    Italy,  but  the  lighting  up  of  a  gen- 
marks  to  the  eral    conflagration    in    Europe,  M. 

Pope  and  Rossi,  in  several  conferences  with 
the  Eadicals.     ,        '  ,  ,    ^ 

the   Pope,   endeavored  to   convmce 

his  Holiness  of  the  necessity  of  admitting  some 
laymen  into  his  Cabinet,  as  the  ecclesiastics,  of 
whom  it  was  as  yet  exclusively  composed,  were 
quite  inadequate  to  guide  the  vessel  of  the  State 
through  the  stormy  scenes  which  were  approach- 
ing. So  obvious  was  the  necessity,  that  the  Aus- 
trians  themselves,  in  1831,  had  given  the  same 
counsel.  *  After  considerable  difficulty,  M.  Ros- 
si succeeded  in  extorting  this  concession  from 
the  moi^opolizing  ecclesiastics,  and  several  lay 
counselors  were  admitted  into  the  Cabinet. 
At  the  same  time  he  used  his  utmost  endeavors 
to  point  out  to  the  extreme  Liberals  the  danger 
which  they  were  incurring,  not  only  for  their 
country,  but  for  Europe,  by  rushing  headlong 
into  a  war  with  Austria,  with  the  feeble  war- 
like elements  which  were  alone  at  their  dis- 
posal. "  What  do  you  propose  to  yourselves," 
said  he,  ' '  by  your  incessant  provocations  against 
Austria?  It  "is  not  threatening  you ;  it  confines 
itself  to  the  limits  which  the  treaties  have  as- 
signed. It  is  a  war  of  independence  which  you 
would  invoke.  Be  it  so ;  let  us  calculate  your 
forces.  You  have  60,000  regular  troops  in  Pied- 
mont, and  not  a  man  more.  You  speak  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Italian  populations  ;  I  know 
them.  Traverse  them  from  end  to  end ;  see  if 
a  heart  beats,  if  a  man  moves,  if  an  arm  is 
i-eady  to  commence  the  fight.  The  Piedmont- 
ese  once  beaten,  the  Austrians  may  go  from 
Reggio  to  Calabria  without  meeting  a  single 
Italian.  I  understand  you;  you  will  apply  to 
France.  A  fine  result,  truly,  of  the  war  of  in- 
dependence, to  bring  the  foreign  armies  again 
upon  your  soil !  The  Austrians  and  the  French 
fighting  on  the  Italian  soil  I  Is  not  that  your 
eternal,  your  lamentable  history?  You  would 
2  D'Haus-  be  independent ;  we  are  so  already, 
sonville,  ii.  France  is  not  a  corporal  in  the  serv- 
261,268.       ice  of  Italy. ^     She  makes  war  when 


*  "J'ai  insiste  vivement  pour  que  daus  le  prochain 
Motii  /•Yoprio  qui  doit  etendre  et  perfectionner  les  con- 
seils  des  Ministres,  on  fasse  une  part  aux  laiques.  C'est 
a  nies  yeux  le  noeud  de  la  question.  En  ralliant  ainsi 
les  Mod6i'C3  autour  du  Gouvernement,  on  gagnerait  la 
garde  civiquo ;  on  aurait  un  moyen  d'actlon  agroable  et 
accepte  sur  la  reforrae,  et  Ton  Isolerait  les  i;adicaux." — 
M.  Rossi  d  M.  Ouizot,  ISth  December,  1847 ;  D'Haus- 
BONVILLB,  ii.  258. 


and  for  wliom  she  pleases.  She  neither  puts 
her  standards  nor  her  battalions  at  the  disposal 
of  any  one  else." 

The   tiiiies  were  past,  however,  when  these 
emphatic  warnings,  which  the  event  83. 

pi'oved  to  be  entirely  well-founded,  Riot  in  Rome, 
could  produce  any  efiect.  The  "'''"•  ^'  ^^^^■ 
train  had  been  laid,  the  torch  applied,  and  the 
explosion  was  inevitable.  Power  had  changed 
hands  at  Rome.  It  had  slipped  from  the  feeble 
grasp  of  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals,  and  been 
seized  by  the  hands  of  violent  men,  destitute 
alike  of  information  or  prudence.  Hardly  a 
day  passed  without  something  occurring  which 
demonstrated  the  deplorable  prostration  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  entire  contempt  into  which 
the  Pope,  recently  so  popular,  had  fallen.  A 
fete  had  been  proposed  for  the  first  day  of  the 
new  year :  the  Pope  forbade  it ;  a  clamor  was 
immediately  raised,  and  he  revoked  his  order 
and  consented  to  it,  and  even  agreed  to  show 
himself  to  the  people.  He  did  so,  and  imme- 
diately a  violent  crowd,  uttering  loud  cries,  sur- 
rounded the  carriage ;  blackguard  youths  mount- 
ed on  the  steps,  and  one,  more  audacious  than 
the  rest,  seated  himself  on  the  box  behind,  and 
waved  an  enormous  tricolor  flag  over  the  car- 
riage in  which  the  Pontiff  was  seated !  This 
occurred  on  the  very  square  of  the  Quirinal, 
where,  eighteen  months  before,  he  had  been  al- 
most adored  by  the  grateful  multitude  on  their 
knees !  "As  yet,"  said  M.  Rossi,  in  i  ,i  ^  .  , 
recounting  the  scene  to  M.  Guizot,  jj  Qi,°|ot 
"it  is  only  a  storm  in  a  tea-cup;  Jan.  5, 1848; 
Turin  and  Naples  are  its  sides ;  but  D'Hausson- 
if  those  sides  should  break,  lue  may  ofi-'  "' 
tremble  for  the  ichole  loorld."^ 

Strange  to  say,  it  was  from  the  Government 
of  Naples,  which  passed  for  the  §4 
most  despotic  country  in  Europe,  Revolt  in 
that  the  impulse  was  first  given  Sicily, 
which  blew  into  a  flame  the  smoul-  '^^°- 12,1848. 
dering  elements  of  Italian  conflagration.  Hith- 
erto the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  had  kept  aloof 
from  the  course  of  innovation  upon  which  Pius 
IX.  had  entered,  and  viewed  with  undisguised 
alarm  the  changes  which  had  been  commenced 
in  the  northern  states  of  the  peninsula.  No- 
thing whatever  had  been  done  to  reform  the  so- 
cial abuses  which,  in  Sicily  especially,  were  more 
rife  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  They 
were  there  felt  the  more  keenly  that  the  people 
had  been  accustomed,  during  the  long  military 
occupation  of  the  countiy  by  the  English,  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  to  the  mildness  and  priv- 
ileges of  a  constitutional  government.  The  in- 
telligence of  the  refonns  of  Pius  IX.  had  in  con- 
sequence excited  an  extraordinary  enthusiasm  in 
that  isle,  though  few  ventured  to  hope  that  any 
attempt  to  follow  the  example  would  be  made. 
But  the  event  outstripped  the  most  sanguine  an- 
ticipations of  the  reformers.  The  mission  of 
Lord  Minto  to  the  Court  of  Naples,  whither  he 
proceeded  from  Rome,  did  not  remain  long  with- 
out effect.  Early  in  December  the  Duke  di  Ser- 
ra-Capriola,  embassador  of  the  Court  of  Na- 
ples at  Paris,  was  recalled  by  an  order  from  his 
sovereign,  in  order  to  his  being  sent  to  Sicily  as 
lieutenant-general,  with  full  powers  to  inquire 
into  all  abuses  and  concede  all  proper  reforms. 
The  character  of  the  Duke,  mild  and  liberal, 
rendered  the  appointment  vcrj'  agreeable  to  the 
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^Sicilians ;  but  circumstances  having  retarded  his 
arrival  beyond  the  time  which  was  expected,  dis- 
turbances broke  out  at  Palermo  on  12th 
1843^^'  J'^^ufi^T)  "-^^  ^^  expedition  sent  from 
Naples  to  put  it  down,  being  feebly  con- 
ducted, was  repulsed  with  loss.     Upon  this  the 
Liberals   in   the  island  no   longer 
I  D'HauBson-    j^     ^^        ^^^^  Semblance  even  of  loy- 
ville,  11.  26T,       ,1        1  ,  ,      ,  .  •' 

268;  Ann.        alt)',   but   openly   revolted   agamst 
Hist. XXX.  367,  the  Government,  and  the  insurrec- 
?o^i  '^oo^'^^'  tion  ere  long  spread  over  the  whole 
island.' 
This  fomiidablc   event,  and  the   counsels  of 
_  Lord  Minto,  who  was  aware  how 

Publication  of  feeble  were  the  means  of  repression 
a  constitutioa  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
at  Naples.         of  Naples,  and  who  saw  no  escape 
Jan.  23, 1S4S.    ^^^^  ^^^  danger  which  threatened 
them  in  their  continental  dominions  but  in  imme- 
diate concession,  terminated  the  indecision  of  the 
King  of  Naples.     He  resolved  to  outstrip  all  the 
concessions  of  the  other  Italian  sovereigns,  and 
appease  the  general  effervescence  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  constitution.     He  was  fearful,  not  with- 
out reason,  of  a  repetition  of  the  Revolution  of 
1821.     The  ministers  known  to  be  hostile  to  re- 
form were  removed  from  the  Cabinet,  and  on 
18th  January  a  decree  appeared,  which 
Jan.  18.  g^^^g  large  additional  powers  to  the  delib- 
erative  assemblies  of  Naples  and  Sicily.     The 
Comte  d'Aquila,  the  King's  brother,  was  appoint- 
ed Lieutenant-general  in  Sicily,  with  a  special 
cabinet  to  assist  him  in  his  deliberations.     On 
the    day   following,    a   decree    removed 
Jan.  19.  jjgjji-iy  all  the  restrictions  on  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  declared  a  large  amnesty  for 
political  offenders.     On  the  23d  the  King 
■  announced  to  his  astonished  subjects  the 
Jan.  27.  pigments  of  a  constitution ;  on  the  27th 
a  new  Cabinet  was  formed,  with  the  Duke  di 
Serra-Capriola  at  its  head,  and  the 
Prince  di  Cassaro  and  Prince  Torril- 
la,  all  known  to  hold  Liberal  opin- 


2  D'HauBsnn- 
ville,  ii.  267, 
269 ;  Anij.  Keg. 


Ann.  Hist. 
XXX.  369,  371, 


1848, 399, 401 ;  ions,  fonning  part  of  it ;  and  on  the 
29th,  the  long-wished-for  constitu- 
tion was  officially  published. - 
It  is  difficult  for  a  stranger,  especially  in  a 
gg  free   country  to  the   north   of  the 

Great  sensa-  Alps,  to  form  a  conception  of  the 
tion  produced  sensation  which  these  decrees,  fol- 
by  this  change  lowing  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
m  Italy.  ^.^^^   ^^^  ,^jj  i^rgathing  so  liberal 

a  spirit,  produced  in  Italy.  It  was  the  greater 
from  these  concessions  to  the  popular  cause  com- 
ing from  the  Sovereign  and  the  Court  known  to 
be  most  conservative  in  their  policy,  and  most 
adverse  to  political  change  of  any  kind.  The 
Liberals  were  every  where  in  transports.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  the  antiquated  fabric  of 
superstition  and  despotism  could  any  longer  be 
maintained  in  the  peninsula,  when  the  most  ab- 
solute monarch  within  its  bounds  was  the  first  to 
put  forth  his  hand  to  put  it  down.  .The  Cabinets 
in  the  centre  and  northeni  parts  of  the  peninsula 
were  thunder-struck  at  the  intelligence ;  but  ere 
long  the  enthusiasm  became  so  general,  the  tor- 
rent so  powerful,  that  they  saw  no  chance  of  es- 
cape but  in  yielding  to  it.  Constitutions  on  the 
model  of  that  of  Naples  were  speedily  published 
In  Rome,  even,  the  ex- 


with  an  absolute  government  based  upon  an  ex- 
clusive theocracy,   yielded  to   the  same 
necessity ;  the  Pope  made  some  conces-  j|^g     ' 
sions  to  the  demands  of  Liberalism,  and 
promised  more.    In  a  word,  Italy,  save  when  kept 
down  by  Austrian  bayonets,  from  the  ,  Ann.  Hist, 
base  of  the  Alps  to  the  point  of  Ca-  xxx.  281, 2S4; 
labria,was  nearly  as  completely  rev-  M-  Kossi  a  M. 
olutionized,  though  happily  as  yet  ^g'^fgls'!^"" 
without  the  shedding  of  blood,  as  D'Hauss'on- 
France  had  been  by  the  innovations  viiie,  ii.  269, 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  ^  ^'^^■ 

It  was  more  difficult  to  arrange  matters  in  a 
pacific  way  in  Sicily,  not  only  be-         87. 
cause  the  inhabitants  of  that  beautiful  Convulsions 
island  were  smarting  under  the  con-  '"  Sicily, 
sequences  of  a  long  period  of  misgovernment  and 
oppression,  but  because  the  long  delay  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  Duke  di  SeiTa-Capriola's  tak- 
ing the  command  of  it  had  engendered  a  general 
suspicion  of  insincerity  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  had  driven  the  people  into  open  re- 
volt.    When  he  did  go  to  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment, that  nobleman  found  affairs  so  threatening, 
and  pai'ties  in  such  a  state  of  mutual  exaspera- 
tion, that  he  implored  the  good  offices  of  the 
French  and  English  embassadors  at  the  Court  of 
Naples  to  mediate  between  them.     M.  Montes- 
suy,  the  French  Chargi  d^ Affaires,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded M.  Bresson,  recently  dead,  at  once  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  mediator ;  but  Lord  Napier, 
the  British  representative,  refused  it,  unless  the 
democratic  constitution   of  1812  was   restored, 
with  such  changes  as  the  Estates  of  Sicily  elect- 
ed under  it  might  demand.      The  King  evinced 
great  repugnance  at  such  unlimited  concessions ; 
but  Lord  Napier  adhered  resolutely  to  his  de- 
mand ;  and  as  M.  de  Montessuy  spoke,  if  he  still 
held  out  for  it,  of  going  alone,  he  said  to  him, 
"Set  out,  if  you  please,  alone,  only  I  give  you 
fair  warning  that  the  same  vessel  which  conveys 
you  to  Sicily  shall  cari-y  also  letters  to  our  agents 
and  the  influential  men  in  the  countiT,  in  which 
I  will  explain  why  I  could  not  accompany  you.     I 
regret  being  unable  to  join  you  on  such  a  mis- 
sion, but  it  is  impossible.     Every  where  else,  on 
all  the  points  of  the  globe,  in  China  even,  I  could 
do  what  you  ask ;  but  in  Sicily,  France  and  En- 
gland have  different  interests."     In  consequence 
of  this  declinature.  Lord  Napier,  some  days  after, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Neapolitan  Government, 
who  saw  no  other  mode   of  adjusting   matters 
with  their  subjects  beyond  the  Straits,  set  out 
alone,  and  M.  de  Bressiere,  the  new  French  em- 
bassador, judged  it  prudent  to  make    arrange- 
ments to  folloAV  him,  in  order  to  prevent  British 
influence  from  being  altogether  paramount  in  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions.     He 
was  preparing  to  set  out,  accordingly,  when  the 
Revolution  at  Paris  intervened,  and  , 
in  consequence  Lord  Napier  went  ^.jug  ii"2n"' 
alone.     What  followed  his  arrival  272;' Ann. 
in  Sicily  will  fonn  an  important  and  Hist.  xxx.  302, 
melancholy  subject  of  narrative  in  a  i84sVl4^^^' 
future  volume. - 

During  the  whole  course  of  tliese  important 
events.  Lord  Palmerston  took  his  in-         ps. 
formation  from  his  agents  in  Italy,  Credulity  of 
who  were  entirely  in  the  Liberal  in-  ■^'"''j^^'V 
terest ;  and  desirous  above  all  things  the  Liberal 


at  Turin  and  Florence. 

treme   difficulty  of  reconciling   the   forms   and  i  to  drive  the  passion  for  refonn  into  Italian 

popular  powers    of  a   constitutional  monarchy    one  for  independence,  and  to  involve  "gents. 
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United  Italy  in  a  contest  with  despotic  Austria,  he 
went  so  far  as  to  charge  Austria  with  having 
been  privy  to  a  reactionary  conspiracy  on  the 
IGth  July — a  charge  which  the  Imperial  Cabinet 
indignantly  denied,  and  of  which  no  evidence  was 
ever  adduced.  The  British  minister,  however, 
insisted  on  the  charge,  even  after  he  had  been 
^  informed  by  the  British  minister  at  Flor- 
"^"'y  ence.  Sir  George  Hamilton,  that  the  al- 
leged conspiracy  was  an  entire  fable.*  In  a 
word,  he  was  entirely  the  dupe  in  those  matters 
of  the  Italian  Revolutionists,  whose  great  object 
was  to  run  the  movement  in  Italy  into  a  war  of 
independence  with  Austria ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
in  the  words  of  their  leader,  Mazzini,  ^Hodo  every 
thiny  in  their  pou'er  to  increase  the  hatred  against 
the  Aiistrians,  and  to  irritate  the  Austrians  by  all 
possible  means."  This  policy  was  pursued  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  even  after  Prince  Metternich 
had  sent  him  a  letter  of  Mazzini's,  in  which  the 
intention  of  "Young  Italy"  to  involve  the  penin- 
sula in  a  war  with  Austria  by  any  means  was 
avowed  as  plainly  as  words  could  do.f  Nothing 
was  ever  more  disastrous  than  this  policy  to  Ita- 
ly and  the  world,  or  more  true  than  the  words 
of  Count  Montalembert,  uttered  in  tlie  French 
Chamber  on  16th  January,  1848  :  "If  ever  lib- 
eity  perishes  in  Italy — if  ever  Austria  regains 
the  ascendant  in  Italy,  which  she  now  seems 
destined  to  lose,  it  will  be  from  the  efforts  of 
J  .      the  Italian  Revolutionists,  and  from 

Jan.  15  1848  •  them  alone.     They  are  the  real  ac- 
D'Haiisson-     complices,  the  only  and  dangerous 
ville,  ii.  272,    accomplices,  of  the  Austrian  power 
and  preponderance  in  Italy."' 


*  "  Milord,  en  reponse  a  la  depeche  de  votre  Excel- 
lence du  couiant,  qui  renferme  une  copie  de  la  note 
adressee  par  M.  le  Prince  de  Metternich  a  I'ambassadenr 
d'Autiiche a  Kome,  au  sujet  de  la  conspiration  rucemment 
d^couverte  dans  cette  capitale,  et  attribuee  par  le  Gou- 
vernement  Pontifical  aux  agents  de  I'Autiiche,  j'ai  a  faire 
savoir  a  votre  Excellence  que  j'apprends  de  sources  cer- 
taines  que  1' opinion  est  gonerale  a  Kome,  que  les  agents 
Autricliiens  ont  tremp6  dans  le  complot,  et  que  le  corn- 
plot  etait  combine  avec  les  mouvements  militaires  de  la 
garnison  de  FeiTara;  et  telle  est,  je  crois,  I'opinion  des 
personnes  qui  occupent  a  Rome  les  plus  liautes  positions." 
— LoED  Palmeeston  d  LoED  PoNSONBV,  SOU  Ambosaa- 
deur  d  rMnwc,  27 tli  September,  181T;  U'Hacssonville, 
il.  426. 

t  "  Les  affaires  des  Etats  Pontificaux  vont  raal,  comme 
vous  le  savez ;  mais  la  marche  hositante  de  celui  qui  gou- 
verne  ne  changera  pas  la  loi  qui  regie  les  evcneinents. 
L' impulsion  est  donnee,  et  bien  ou  mal,  il  faut  avancer. 
Les  Italiens  sent  de  vrais  enfants  avecde  bons  instincts; 
Us  n'ont  pas  une  ombra  (fintelligence  ou  d' exjjerience 
politique.  Je  pai le  de  la  multitude,  et  non  du  petit  nom- 
bre  de  meneui-s,  dont  le  defaut  est  le  manque  de  resolu- 
tion. Si  cependant  ce  petit  norabre  veut  agir  avec  pru- 
dence et  sans  precipitation,  Tillusion  passera.  Pie  IX. 
est,  ce  qu'il  m'aparu  d'abord,  un  horame  a  bonnes  inten- 
tions, qui  voudrait  que  sea  sujets  fussent  un  peu  mieux 
qu'ils  n'etaient  avant  lui.  A'^oili  tout.  Tout  le  reste 
n'est  qu'un  ochafaudage  que  les  soi-disant  nioderes  ont 
bati  autour  de  lui,  corame  ils  en  ont  construit  un  autre 
autour  de  Charles  Albert.  L'illusion  s"en  ira  peu-a-peu ; 
mais  SLirement  le  moment  arrivera  ou  les  masses  docou- 
vriront  que  si  elles  veulent  devenir  une  nation,  il  faut 
qu'elles  y  travaillent  elles-mijmes,  et  s'engagent  dans  des 
mesures  qui  peuvent  obliger  les  AiUrichiens  d  les  atta- 
quer  avec  ou  sans  I'assentiment  des  princes.  Alors  la 
collision  commencera,  si  les  Italiens  ont  une  etincelle 
d'honneur  et  de  courage.  Les  bons  doivent  se  preparer 
pour  ce  moment,  reunir  leurs  moyens  d'action,  acquerir 
de  I'infiuence  sur  le  peuple,  laisser  passer  les  illusions 
sans  les  contredire  directement,  se  borner  a  instruire  le 
peuple,  particuliorement  les  paysans,  a  instruire  les  cito- 
yens  dans  les  armes,  d  accrottre  de  plus  en  jHus  la  liaine 
pour  les  Autrichicns,  et  d  irriter  I'Autriche  ])ar  tous  les 

moyens  possibles." — M.   Mazzini  d  ,  4th   October, 

1847;  D'Haussonyille,  ii.  427,  428. 


Switzerland,  ever  since  its  organization  into 
twenty-two  cantons  in  1815,  had  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  external  peace,  ^.g^airs  of 
so  far  as  the  national  forces  Avere  Switzerland, 
concerned  ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  »>"!  progress 
equally  tranquil,  so  far  as  its  interior  "[democracy 
was  concerned.  On  the  contraiy,  no 
part  of  Europe  had,  during  tlie  intervening  pe- 
riod, been  more  violently  agitated  by  the  revolu- 
tionai-y  passions,  nor  was  there  any  one  in  which 
greater  and  more  persevering  efforts  had  been 
made  by  the  Radical  faction  to  gain  the  entire 
and  exclusive  direction  of  affairs.  The  reason 
of  this  Avas  partly  the  different  constitutions  of 
the  different  cantons,  some  of  which,  as  Berne, 
were  essentially  aristocratic,  while  others,  as 
Schwytz  and  Unterwalden,  were  pure  democra- 
cies ;  and  partly  the  divisions  of  the  country  into 
twenty-two  cantons,  so  differently  situated,  and 
so  detached  from  each  other,  that  the  central 
government,  as  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
possessed  no  real  power.  This  state  of  things 
was  a  continual  eyesore  to  the  extreme  Liberal 
party,  who  were  strong  in  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  Confederacy,  and  who  conceived, 
not  without  reason,  that  if  a  more  powerful  cen- 
tral government  were  establislied,  it  would  speedi- 
ly fall  into  their  hands,  as  the  rulers  of  the  seats 
of  wealth  and  industry,  and  the  distant  mountain 
cantons  be  subjected  to  the  rule  of  an  energetic 
urban  democracy.  For  this  reason,  the  central- 
ization of  government  was  the  constant  object  of 
their  efforts  and  their  ambition,  as  the  concentra- 
tion of  all  the  powers  of  the  State  in  the  metrop- 
olis had  been  of  the  Jacobins  of  Paris.  But  for 
that  very  reason  it  was  the  object  of  jealousy  and 
apprehension  to  the  adjoining  military  monarch- 
ies. Switzerland  had  received  from  the  Allies 
the  precious  gift  of  neutrality,  on  condition  of  its 
remaining  divided  into  twenty-two  cantons,  be- 
cause while  .so  it  eoidd  be  formidable  to  none 
of  them.  But  the  case  would  be  entirely  differ- 
ent if  it  became  one  united  and  centralized  pow- 
er, for  then  its  mountains  might  become  a  sali- 
ent redoubt  of  the  last  importance  ,  -.,„ 
to  the  power  which  had  obtained  viiie,  ii.  301 ' 
the  command  of  its  ruling  influ-  302;  Ann. 
ences,  and  equally  threatening  to  its  YiQ^r^' 
dispossessed  rival. '*  ' 

In  common  with  all  the  states  of  Europe, 
Switzerland,  "that   rock,"  in  Gui-  go 

zot's  words,  "  of  ice  and  brave  men,"  Progress  of 
had  felt  the  rebound  of  the  French  democraticin- 
Revolution  of  1830;  and  appear-  A^encesmit. 
ances  were  at  one  time  so  threatening  after  that 
event,  that  civil  war  was  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing out  in  the  Confederacy.  But  the  old  influ- 
ences were  still  strong  enough  to  prevent  that 
last  and  worst  effect  of  popular  madness;  and 
the  domestic  institutions  of  several  of  the  cantons 
were  changed,  and  some  alterations  made  on  the 
conditions  of  the  Federal  Union,  in  1831  and 
1832,  without  any  open  convulsion.  Switzer- 
land, however,  though  it  escaped  at  the  time 
that  pressing  danger,  received  into  its  bosom,  in 
consequence   of  that  convulsion,    the  seeds  of 

*  "'La  constitution  de  la  Suisse,'  dit  M.  Guizot,  'a 
etc  reconnue,  sanctionnee  et  garantie  par  les  Goiiverne- 
raents  otrangers  a  certains  conditions.  Les  Puissances 
ont  confero  a  la  Suisse  le  privilege  de  la  neutralite,  et 
cette  precieuse  garantie  lui  a  eto  accordee  telle  qu'ellc 
est,  composee  de  vingt-dcux  Etats  agissantavec  uneegalo 
souverainete.'  " — Annuaire  Uistorique,  xxx.  450. 
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trouble  in  future  times.  The  Revolutionists,  at 
first  triumphant,  were  ere  long  crushed  at  Paris 
by  the  Government  of  their  own  creation ;  and 
the  refugees  from  France,  Italy,  and  Germany 
sought  refuge,  as  their  last  asylum  in  continental 
Europe,  in  its  republican  cantons.  The  Swiss 
rulers,  justly  jealous  of  their  independence,  though 
frequently  urged  by  the  Governments  wliich  were 
threatened  by  the  machinations  of  these  despera- 
does to  remove  them,  contrived  to  elude  the  de- 
mands ;  and  France  and  Austria,  mutually  fear- 
ful of  throwing  so  important  a  Confederacy  into 
the  ax-ms  of  its  rival,  forbore  to  insist  on  the  de- 
mand, or  push  matters  to  extremities.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  Switzerland  remained  the  se- 
cure position — from  which  they  threatened  all 
the  adjoining  States — of  the  Revolutionists  in  the 
very  centre  of  Europe.  All  the  conspiracies  for 
the  next  ten  years  which  had  for  their  object  to 
overturn  the  existing  govemment  in  the  adjoin- 
ing states  were  organized  in  Switzerland,  and 
carried  on  under  the  veiy  eyes  of  its  Government. 
The  expedition  of  Romorino  in  1834r,  destined  to 
overthrow  the  Sardinian  Government;  that  of 
Conseil  in  183G,  intended  to  revolutionize  Aus- 
tria;  that  of  Louis  Napoleon  in 
viUe  1^303""  1838,  designed  to  replace  the  impe- 
305; 'Ann.  '  rial  dynasty  on  the  French  throne. 
Hist.  XXX.449,  ^ygre  all  set  on  foot  among  the  ardent 
^^'  democrats  of  the  Helvetian  cities.* 

These  foreign   conspiracies  proved   abortive ; 
Q.  but  the  continual  residence  of  the 

Rapid  growth  foreign  Radicals  in  the  Swiss  cities 
of  Radicalism  ere  long  produced  the  effect  which 
in  the  Swiss  might  have  been  anticipated  upon 
cities.  ^j^^j^  ambitious  inhabitants.     Clubs 

began  to  be  formed,  composed  of  the  most  ardent 
of  the  Swiss  Liberals,  in  Ziirich,  Berne,  Bale, 
and  the  other  principal  cities  of  the  Confederacy, 
in  which  the  French,  Italian,  and  German  refu- 
gees were  always  the  chief  declaimers ;  and  Rad- 
ical newspapers  were  established,  which  convey- 
ed their  lucubrations  over  the  whole  community. 
The  Conservatives,  meanwhile,  resting  on  heredi- 
tary influences  and  old  traditions,  and  living 
apart  from  each  other  in  the  recesses  of  the 
mountains  or  the  solitudes  of  the  plains,  were 
ignorant  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them, 
and  took  no  steps  whatever  to  avert  it.  The 
policy  of  the  Revolutionists  was  well  considered, 
and  such  as,  in  other  countries  besides  Switzer- 
land, has  often  proved  successful  in  overthrowing 
the  longest-established  hereditary  influences.  It 
consisted  in  concentrating,  at  successive  elections, 
their  whole  efforts  on  particular  cantons  or  cities 
where  the  struggle  for  the  moment  was  to  be 
made,  to  the  neglect  of  all  others,  and  bring- 
ing every  engine  within  the  disputed  district, 
which  could  possibly  be  thought  of,  to  bear  on 
the  electors.  When  an  election  was  anticipated, 
clubs  were  immediately  formed,  secret  societies 
established,  Radical  newspapers  set  up,  meetings 
held,  speeches  made,  and  i)ublished  with  the 
loudest  encomiums  by  the  Liberal  press  over  the 
whole  country.  The  refugees  were  eveiy  where 
foremost  in  this  conflict ;  and  it  was  sui-prising 
how  soon  they  acquired  the  command  of  the 
principal  cities  in  the  Confederacy.  Switzerland, 
so  far  as  the  great  towns  were  concerned,  seemed 
no  longer  itself,  but  rather  a  huge  Babel,  in 
which  the  exiles  from  all  lands  met  to  exercise, 
in  various  tongues,  their  talents  in  exciting  or 


misleading  the  people.  City  after  city,  canton 
after  canton,  in  the  plains,  succes-  , 
sively  fell  into  their  hands ;  and  in  vii^e.^iriw"' 
the  year  1845  a  disputed  election  in  311, -'Ann. 
the  canton  of  Ziirich,  which  the  Rad-  Hist..xxx.450, 
icals  carried,  gave  them  a  majority  in  1847^303^^^' 
the  general  Diet  of  theConfederacy.'         ' 

No  sooner  did  they  gain  this  advantage  than 
the  Revolutionists  proceeded  to  use  gg 

their  power  in  the  most  illegal  and  origin^of  the 
despotic  way.  By  a  fundamental  religious  dis- 
article  of  their  constitution  it  was  ^"*,^^-iq4i 
provided  that  convents  and  chapters  "  ^' 
should  be  maintained,  and  their  property  se- 
cured, being  subject  to  taxation  like  other  lay 
possessions.*  The  public  tranquillity,  in  a  coun- 
try where  many  of  the  cantons  were  nearly 
equally  divided  between  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants, rendered  indispensable  the  faithful  observ- 
ance of  this  fundamental  article  of  the  consti- 
tution. No  sooner,  however,  did  the  Radicals 
get  the  majority  in  the  local  Legislature  of  the 
canton  of  Argovia,  than  they  passed  a  decree 
suppressing  the  whole  convents  in  it,  and 
confiscating  their  property  to  the  pur-  \q^  ' 
poses  of  the  canton,  on  the  ground  of 
their  having  fomented  the  public  disturbances, 
and  being  incompatible  with  the  peace  of  the 
country.  On  being  ajjpealed  to,  the  general 
Diet,  by  a  slender  majority,  refused  to  interfere 
with  the  decision  of  the  canton  of  Argovia. 
This  led  to  an  energetic  protest  on  the  part  of 
the  seven  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwytz, 
Unterwalden,  Zug,  Fribourg,  and  the  Valais, 
which  still  adhered  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
among  whose  simple  and  sequestered  mountain- 
eers the  new  opinions  had  made  no  progress. 
Regarding  the  suppression  of  the  convents  in 
Argovia  as  in  reality  a  stroke  leveled  at  the 
Catholic  religion  itself,  the  provin-  2  Ann.  Hist, 
cial  Diet  of  Lucerne  invited  Jesuits  xxx.  451 ; 
from  all  quarters  to  reijair  to  their  ^j'/ie'^if^gog 
city,  as  the  militia  of  the  Church,  3i2;'Ann. 
sworn  to  defend  it  in  moments  of  Reg.  1S4T, 
peril.  ^  350. 

This  invitation  to  the  Jesuits,  and  the  decree 
which  invested  them  with  the  entire 
direction  of  the  public  education  in  invasion  of 
the  canton,  was  an  unfortunate  and  the  Free 
injudicious  step  on  the  part  of  the  Bands  under 
Lucerne  Catholics,  not  only  on  ac-  Dec.'l844!''* 
count  of  the  known  asjjiring  and  ag- 
gressive character  of  that  body  of  priests,  but 
because  Lucerne  being  at  that  period  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  general  Diet,  it  was  the  more 
incumbent  on  its  local  Legislature  not  to  adopt 
any  measures  which  might  awaken  the  jealousy 
of  the  Protestant  cantons,  which  composed  the 
great  majority  of  the  Confederacy.!    If,  how- 
ever, this  was  a  perilous,  it  may  be  an  illegal, 
step  on  the   part  of  the  Lucerne  Catholics,  it 
was  eve  long  forgotten  in  the  still  more  violent 
and  unjustifiable  proceedings  of  their  op- 
ponents.    In  the  beginning  of  December  ^^'   ' 
a  piratical  band  of  "  Free  Companions," 


*  "  L'e.\i.stence  des  chapitres  et  couvens,  la  conserva- 
tion do  leurs  proprietes,  en  tant  que  cela  depend  du  Goii- 
vernement  du  canton,  sont  garanties.  Ces  biens  sont  su- 
jets  aiix  iniiMjts  et  aux  contributions." — Art.  12  duPactc 
Federal. 

t  Switzerland  at  tliis  period  contained  2,400,000  inhab- 
itants, of  whom  1,500,000  were  Protestants,  and  900,000 
Catholics.— .Awn.  Meg.,  1847,  p.  352. 
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as  they  were  called,  assembled  and  took  up  arms 
without  any  authority  from  their  respective  gov- 
ernments, and  invaded  the  territory  of  Lucerne, 
expecting  to  be  joined  by  the  malcontents  in 
that  city,  who  were  very  numerous,  especially 
among  the  lower  orders.  The  magistrates, 
however,  had  received  intelligence  of  tlie  in- 
tended attack;  the  gates  and  walls  were  well 
guarded,  and  the  invaders,  who  Mere  a  mere 
tumultuous  mob,  were  rejjulsed  without  diffi- 
culty, and  with  scarcely  any  bloodshed.  This 
led  to  strict  measm'cs  against  their  own  malcon- 
tents on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  of  Lucerne, 
which,  however,  were  for  the  most  part  restrict- 
ed to  banishment  from  tlie  city  and  territory  of 
Lucerne.  Eleven  hundred  of  these  exiles,  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  184:i-'45,  M'ere  s]3read  through 
the  adjoining  cantons,  and  by  their  complaints 
excited  still  further  the  general  feeling  against 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  which 
abetted  them  in  their  dangerous  designs.  En- 
couraged by  this  state  of  things,  the  "Free 
Companions"  i-esolved  on  a  second  effort  against 
Lucerne,  and  this  time  it  was  attempted  with 
much  larger  forces  and  a  more  complete  organ- 
ization. The  Lucerne  exiles,  strengthened  by 
volunteers  from  the  neighboring  cantons  of 
Berne,  Soleure,  Bile,  and  Argovia,  formed  a 
body  of  eight  hundred  men,  armed  with  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon,  under  Colonel  Ochsenbein. 
The  attack  on  Lucerne  with  these  formidable 
forces  was  made  on  the  30th  March, 
1815  '  18i5.  But  the  Government  of  that 
canton  called  the  landsturm  of  Uri, 
Zug,  and  Unterwalden  to  their  support :  the 
I  Ann.  Ee^.  brave  mountaineers  hastened  from 
1847,360,361;  their  valleys  at  the  call  of  religion 
XXX  45^0^451  •  ^^^  <iuty)  ^^^  tlic  unruly  invaders 
D'Hausson-  '  were  repulsed  with  severe  loss  in 
ville,  ii.  Sll,  killed  and  wounded,  and  several 
^^-  hundred  prisoners.* 

This    violent    and    piratical   incursion,  done 

g,  without  any  State  authority  by  an 

Whichleads  lU'med  mob,  proved  that  the  Gov- 

to  the  Sun-    ernnients    of   the    Radical    cantons 

derbund.        \vere  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 

May,  1S46.  .,  ,  ,.  ^^     ^ 

preserve  the  public  peace,  or  protect 

the  weaker  part  of  the  community  from  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  stronger.  As  such,  it  dissolved 
society  into  its  pristine  elements,  and  both  ren- 
dered necessary  and  justified  a  league  of  the 
weaker  against  the  stronger.  Thence  the  origin 
of  the  SuNDEEBUND — a  defensive  league  of  the 
seven  Catholic  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwytz, 
Unterwalden,  Fribourg,  Zug,  and  the  Vafais. 
The  object  of  this  league,  which  was  concluded 
immediately  after  tiie  last  attack  of  the  "Free 
Bands"  on  Lucerne,  was  to  protect  themselves 
from  aggressions  similar  to  those  under  which 
they  had  recently  suffered,  and  to  arm  and  or- 
ganize their  forces  for  this  purpose,  which  was 
immediately  done.  As  the  supreme  Govern- 
ment had  virtually  abdicated  its  functions,  or 
taken  part  with  the  oppressors  in  the  recent  in- 
cursions of  the  Free  Bands  into  Lucerne,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  league  had  become 
necessary,  and  was  justified  by  the  right  of  self- 
»Art.  6du  Pi"eservation,  the  first  law  of  nature.  = 
Facte  Fe-  But  not  less  than  the  suppression  of 
doral;  Ann.  the  convents  in  Argovia,  wliich  began 
fai'  '^^'^"  t'^^  troubles,  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
written   constitution,  the   Gth  article 


S63, 


of  which  declared,  "  No  alliances  shall  be  form- 
ed by  the  cantons  among  each  other  iirejudicial 
cither  to  the  general  Confederacy  or  to  the 
rights  of  other  cantons." 

The  elections  of  1845  at  Ziiricli  having  given 
the  Radicals  a  majority,  though  as  95. 

yet  only  a  small  one,  in  the  general  Proceedings 
Diet,  a  proi.osal  was  brought  for-  ^Vuncif  ^""^ 
ward  innnediately  after  for  the  ex-  against  the 
jjulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Switzer-  Sunderbund. 
land ;  and  tlie  division  upon  this  ^'^P'-  *'  ^^^''• 
question  showed  the  state  of  parties,  and  how 
nearly  balanced  they  were.  The  votes  in  the 
Diet  were  taken  by  cantons :  ten  cantons  and 
two  half-cantons  voted  for  it;  nine  cantons,  in- 
cluding Geneva,  against  it.  St.  Gall  did  not 
vote  at  all,  its  great  council  being  equally  di- 
vided on  the  question.  The  legality  of  the  Sun- 
derbund was  afterward  brought  before  the  Diet 
on  4th  Sejitember,  1846,  and  then  the  majority 
was  more  decided.  Ten  cantons  and  two  half- 
cantons  voted  it  illegal ;  the  seven  cantons  of  the 
Sunderbund,  with  Appenzell,  maintained  its  le- 
gality; Neufchatcl,  St.  Gall,  Geneva,  and  Bale 
Ville  did  not  vote  at  all,  but  referred  to  farther 
instructions  from  their  constituents.  But  in  the 
course  of  184G,  and  the  first  half  of  1847,  Rad- 
ical revolutions  took  place  both  in  Berne  and 
Geneva ;  and  in  the  former  of  these  cities,  whicli 
had  become  of  great  weigiit,  as  it  had  ,  .  ,g  „ 
become  by  rotation  the  "vorort,"  or 
seat  of  government,  Colonel  Ochsenbein,  the 
leader  of  the  Free  Bands,  was  elevated 
to  the  presidency.  These  changes,  which  jg^  ' 
were  effected  by  the  mere  force  of  jiopu- 
lar  clamor  and  intimidation,  excited  by  the 
clubs  and  secret  societies,  without  bloodshed, 
with  the  vote  of  St.  Gall,  which  was  won  by  a 
narrow  majority  to  the  revolutionary 
party,  gave  them  a  decided  majority  in  jgj|^  ' 
the  general  great  Council  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. On  the  20th  July,  1847,  the  Diet,  by  a 
majority  of  twelve  cantons  and  two  half-cantons 
to  seven  cantons,  voted  the  alliance  of  the  seven 
Catholic  cantons  illegal,  and  reserved  to  itself 
the  right,  if  necessary,  to  adopt  ulterior  meas- 
ures to  enforce  obedience  to  its  decree.  This 
was  followed  up,  on  3d  September,  by  a  „  .  „ 
resolution,  that  the  introduction  of  Jesu- 
its into  any  of  the  states  of  the  Confederacy  was 
illegal,  and  interdicting  their  entrance  in  fu- 
ture, and  inviting  the  cantons  of  Lu-  ,  ,  „ 
cerne,  Schwytz,  Fribourg,  and  the  i84T,  36T. 
Valais,  where  they  were  already  es-  3GS;  Ann. 

tablished,  to  exijel  them  from  their  IJ.',^'- '^z^^- 

•  ,      •       ,  ^  451,452. 

territories.' 

Civil  war  was  now  inevitable,  and  both  sides 
made    active    preparations    for    it.  gg 

The  Diet,  anxious  to  enforce  its  au-  Preparations 
thority  without  an  actual  appeal  to  for  civil  war. 
arm.s,  jtublished  a  proclamation,  in  ''  ^'^' 
which  they  disclaimed  all  intention  of  invading 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  seven  cantons,  and 
conjuring  them  to  come  to  an  accommodation ; 
but  in  vain.  The  proclamation  wjis  interdicted 
in  the  seven  cantons.  As  a  last  resource,  they 
appointed  commissioners  to  confer  with  those  of 
the  cantons  on  tiie  tenns  of  a  compromise,  and 
it  \vas  very  near  being  effected ;  but  the  confer- 
ence was  broken  off  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
clinature of  the  Diet  to  give  a  })ledge  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  cantonal  independence,  in  the 
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event  of  the  Jesuits  being  recalled  by  order  of 
the  Pope.  The  propositions  of  the  seven  can- 
tons were  finally  rejected  on  29th  Octo- 
Oct.  29.  j^^^^  ji^y  ^  majority  of  twelve  to  seven  can- 
tons, and  on  the  4th  November  the  same  major- 
ity resolved  that  the  decree  of  20th  July 
Nov.  4.  gjjp^i^j  be  earned  into  execution  by  force 
of  arms.  At  the  same  time  General  Dufour  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief,  and  orders  were 
given  to  concentrate  the  troops,  and  march  upon 
Fribourg  and  Lucerne.  The  general-in-chief, 
before  commencing  operations,  issued  a  humane 
proclamation  to  his  soldiers,  enjoining  strict  dis- 
cipline, and  protection  to  the  old  men,  women, 
1  j^^^  pg  and  children,  as  well  as  the  prison- 
1847,309,370;  ers,  "with  many  of  whom  you  have 
Ann.  Hist.  often  found  yourselves  in  the  same 
XXX.  452,  453.    fl^i^|_„i 

Attentive  observers  of  what  was  passing  in  the 
Helvetian  mountains,  the  Cabinets  of 
Policy  of  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna  were  ear- 
France  and  ly  estranged  upon  the  Swiss  question. 
Austria  at  Steady  in  his  consen-ative  policy,  and 
t  IS  crisis,  apprehensive  of  the  influence  of  a  rev- 
olutionaiy  government  in  Switzerland  on  the  in- 
ternal tranquillity  of  France,  M.  Guizot  openly 
adhered  to  the  Austrian  view  of  the  question, 
which  was,  that  the  independence  of  the  seven 
cantons  should  be  respected,  and  the  formation 
of  a  democratic  central  despotism  prevented. 
The  committee  which,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
liad  reported  on  the  aifairs  of  Switzerland,  had 
expressly  made  the  independence  of  the  cantons 
a  condition  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Confederacy ; 
and  both  Metternich  and  Guizot,  mutually  afraid 
of  each  other,  and  jealous  of  Switzerland  becom- 
ing a  united  and  therefore  powerful  militaiy 
State,  were  strongly  disposed  to  concur  in  the 
same  views.  The  whole  influence  of  both  pow- 
ers, which  had  thus  come  to  act  in  concert,  was 
accordingly  thrown  in  to  support  the  seven  can- 
tons ;  and  when  matters  became  threatening,  and 
it  was  evident  war  could  not  be  avoided,  a  large 
convoy  of  arms  and  ammunition,  purchased  in 
France  with  the  privity  of  Government,  set  out 
from  Besancon,  for  the  use  of  the  small  cantons. 
The  Swiss  Government,  however,  having  been 
apprised  of  what  was  going  forward,  sent  orders 
to  the  canton  of  Neufchatel,  through  which  it  re- 
quired to  pass,  to  stop  the  convoy;  and' before 
the  orders  could  arrive  it  had  already  been 
seized,  and  sent  back  to  Yverdun  by  a  large 
body  of  citizens,  who  took  upon  themselves  to 
.    act  in  the  name  of  the  Government. 

M^Bois"le°'  ^  -^^  ^^^°  ^''^"^°  ^™*^  *^°  Government 
Comte,  Febru-  of  the  canton  of  Vaud  seizedasteam- 
ary,  1S47 ;  vessel  on  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel,  on 
D'Hausson-  ^yhidi  they  placed  a  gun  and  a  body 
317, 324 ;  Ann.  of  carabmeers,  to  prevent  the  intro- 
Hist.  xx.x.  451,  duction  of  provisions  and  militaiy 
i^T^r^o'l'  ^t§"  munitions  into  the  recusant  cantons 

134T,  abb,  6o'J.    ,  ,        „ 

by  water. - 
Had  Great  Britain  been  united  ^\^th  France 
and  Austria  on  this  question,  the 
Policy  of  Lord  revolutionary  party  in  Switzerland 
Palnierston  to  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
support  the  restrained,  and  the  open  oppression 
Kadicals.  ^^  ^^^q  smaller  cantons  by  the  urban 

majorities  in  the  larger  prevented.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  this  would  be  the  case, 
both  because  England  had  been  a  party  to  all 
the  arrangements  by  which  the  cantonal  inde- 


pendence of  the  states  of  the  Confederacy  had 
been  secured,  and  because  Lord  Palmerston  had 
expressed  himself  in  the  strongest  tenns  as  to  the 
necessity  of  upholding  it  when  the  cowntiy  was 
convulsed  in  1832  from  the  effects  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  the  Barricades.*  No  occasion  had  ever 
occurred  in  which  it  was  of  more  importance  to 
carry  into  effect  the  views  which  he  then  so  well 
expressed  regarding  the  necessity  of  upholding 
the  independence  of  the  smaller  cantons  against 
the  oppression  of  the  gi-eater,  than  this,  when  the 
larger  cantcMis,  after  having  connived  at  a  prac- 
tical invasion  of  the  lesser  by  an  unauthorized 
armed  force,  had  now  put  the  leader  of  that  force 
at  the  head  of  the  central  government,  and  were 
preparing,  by  means  of  a  Radical  majority  in  the 
Diet,  to  compel  the  lesser  cantons,  by  their  violence, 
to  abrogate  their  separate  independence,  and  adopt 
measures  regarding  their  dearest  internal  in- 
terests, directly  at  variance  with  the  wishes  of 
their  whole  inhabitants.  But  now  the  results  of 
the  fatal  division  on  the  Spanish  m.amages,  and 
the  false  position  in  which  Great  Britain  had  be- 
come placed,  from  having  allied  itself  exery  where 
with  the  democratic  party,  at  once  appeared. 
So  far  from  uniting  \\ith  France  and  Austria 
in  their  efforts  to  shield  the  lesser  cantons  of 
Switzerland  from  the  oppression  of  the  great- 
er, Lord  Palmerston  did  iust  the  re-  ,  ^.^, 

,    .^  .   i""         .        ^     ^  D'Hausson- 

verse,  and  it  was  mamly  owmg  to  yjHe  ii.  339 

his  policy  that  the  act  consumma-  346;  Ann. 
ting  this  oppression  was  carried  into  ^''■'^'-  ^^^• 
effect.'  ^^•-'''^■ 

In  confonnity  with  the  instructions  of  M.  Gui- 
zot, the  French  embassador  at  Berne 
had  explained  distinctly  to  M.  Och-  divergence  of 
senbein  the  intei-pretation  which,  in  Lord  Palmer- 
common  with  Austria,  the  Cabinet  ston's  policy 
of  Paris  put  on  the  clauses  in  the  ^^^''^  l"^^* 
treaties   of  Vienna    regarding    the 
rights  of  the  lesser  cantons,  and  the  impossibility 
of  their  allowing  the  Confederacy  to  become  a 
united  military  power,  f     Lord  Palmerston,  in 
the  first  instance,  declared  himself  entirely  satis- 


*  "Yous  direz  que  si  les  ehangements,  que  Ton  a  I'in- 
lention  de  proposer  dans  le  pacta  federal,  portent  seule- 
mentsur  des  dispositions  reglementaires,  il  pourrait  etre 
plus  prudent  de  les  remettre  a  une  epoque  future,  lorsque 
I'esprit  public  sera  devenu  nioins  agite  qu'il  n'est  main- 
tenant,  de  peur  qu'en  soulevantces  questions celane  m^ne 
a  d'autres  discussions  plus  embarrassantes.  Mais  si  Ton 
a  la  pensee  de  faire  des  ehangements,  tels  qu'ils  portera- 
ient  sur  la  souverainete  independantc  et  Vexistence  poli- 
tique  et  separee  des  cantons  vous  representerez  forteuient 
toutes  les  difficultes  et  les  dangers  que  Vexeciition  d'ltn 
2Mreil projet  pent  produire  et  comhien  il  parait  incom- 
imtihle.  Vous  ferez  observer  qu'il  est  tout  a  fait  impro- 
bable que  tous  les  cantons  s'accordent  sur  un  plan,  qui 
ferait  un  tort  manifeste  ii  beaucoup  d'entre  eux,  et  que 
par  consequent  toute  tentative  de  mettre  en  action  une 
telle  reforme  amenerait  une  guerre  civile." — Lord  Pal- 
MEKSTON  (I  M.  Peect,  June  9,  1832;  D'llArsBouviLLE, 
ii.  319,  320. 

t  "  L'acte  de  Vienne  reconniiit  non  pas  une  Suisse  uni- 
taire  mais  une  Suisse  federative  composue  de  vingt-deux 
c.intous — si  un  ou  plusieursde  ces  cantons  viennent  done 
un  jour  nous  dire  qu'on  menace  leur  existence  independ- 
antc, qu'on  veut  la  contraindie  ou  la  dotruire,  qu'on 
marche  a  substituer  une  Suisse  unitaire  a  la  Suisse  can- 
tonnale  qui  reconnait  ces  traites,  que  nos  traites  sent  at- 
teints;  nous  examinerons  si  en  effet  nos  traites  sont  at- 
teints.  Je  suis  completement  en  mesure  d'njouter  que 
nous  lo  ferons  dans  un  parfait  accord  d'esprit  et  d'inten- 
tions  avec  les  puissances  signataires  du  nieme  traite  et 
particulierement  avec  V Atittiche  placee  envers  la  Suisse 
dans  uue  position  analogue  a  la  notre  par  la  contiguite  de 
ses  frontieres." — M.  B018  LE  Comte  n  11.  Ocusenbein, 
.Jan.  4,  1847;  D'I1au6sonyxli,e,  ii.  341,  342, 
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fied  with  the  policy  of  the  French  Government ; 
and  M.  Morier,  the  British  envoy  in  Switzerhmd, 
had  expressed  himseU"  to  M.  Bois  le  Comte  to 
the  same  effect.  But  when  it  came  to  the  point 
of  evincing  that  unity  of  feeling  in  overt  acts,  the 
Britisli  Foreign  Minister  drew  back,  and,  without 
openly  expressing  an  opposite  opinion,  he  declined 
to  commit  the  Britisli  (Toveriiment  to  any  decided 
expression  of  it  to  the  Swiss  Diet.*  In  acting  in 
this  manner  he  ai)pears  to  have  been  following 
the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  rather 
than  his  own.  It  soon  ajjpeared,  liowever,  that 
tliis  majority  was  inclined  to  impel  him  into  acts 
indicating  clearly  an  intention  to  support  the 
Radical  Government  of  Switzerland  in  their 
measures  of  aggression  on  the  lesser  cantons.  In 
conformity  with  his  instructions,  Mr.  Peel,  the 
new  British  minister  at  Bcnie,  presented  to  the 
Free-Band  chief,  M.  Ochsenbein,  the  favorable 
opinion  they  entertained  of  him,  "by  reason  of 
his  high  position,  his  known  character,  and  his 
determination,  akeady  manifested,  to  preserve 
the  internal  peace  of  Switzerland."  In  express- 
ing their  wish  for  the  internal  peace  of  Switzer- 
land the  British  Cabinet  were  doubtless  sincere  ; 
but  it  soon  appeared  that  the  mode  in  which 
they  proposed  to  realize  this  wish  was  by  permit- 
ting the  greater  cantons  to  oppress  the  lesser 
1  D'Hausson-  with  impunity,  not  by  constraining 
viiie,  ii.  352,  the  former  to  respect  the  riglits  of 
354.  the  latter.'"! 

The  effect  of  this  movement  of  the  English 
-jQQ  Cabinet  was  in  the  highest  degree 

Disastrous  pernicious.  Instantly  the  news,  with 
effect  of  this  various  additions,  spread  througli  the 
divergence,  ^.j^^g ;  it  was  affirmed  that  England 
had  now  declared  in  favor  of  tlic  Radical  party, 
that  she  would  not  permit  any  intervention  of 
France  in  the  affairs  of  the  Confederacy,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  any  longer  to  fear.  Immense 
was  the  sensation  produced  by  these  reports, 
which  were  too  much  in  harmony  with  the  wish- 
es of  the  Radical  majority  not  to  be  universally 
believed  by  them.  It  was  vmder  the  influence  of 
this  excitement  that  the  resolution  of  the  Diet  of 
3d  September,  to  expel  the  Jesuits  from  Switz- 


"  See  memorandum  on  tlie  affairs  of  Switzerland 
transmitted  by  M.  Morier  to  Lord  Palmerston,  July,  1S47. 
— Parliamentary  Papers  on  Switzerland,  lS4T-'48,  p.  13S. 
"  Lord  Palmerston  m'a  ocoute  attentivement  et  a  exprimo 
son  approbation  de  la  politique  du  gouvernement  du 
Roi.  J'ai  trouvo  moins  d'empressement  chez  lui,  quand 
je  lui  ai  demandii,  conformement  aux  instructions  de 
votre  excellence,  s'il  etait  dispose  a  s'associer  au  langage 
que  nous  voulonstenir  alaDicteHelvutique."— ^U.  VAvi- 
hassadeurdLondresaM.  GrrizoT,  July5, 1847;  D'Haub- 
BONVILLE,  ii.  317,  349.  "J'ai  d'abord  donno  n  Lord  Fal- 
nierston  des  instructions  adressees  par  votre  excellence  a 
M.  Bois  le  Comte.  Lord  Palmerston  a  paru  m'ecouter 
avec  un  vif  interet,  me  priant  a  plusieurs  reprises  de  re- 
lire  les  passages  les  plus  importants,  et  il  m'a  tomoigno 
eusuite  de  lui-meme  son  cntiere  apjirobadon  de  voii-s  et  des 
sentiments  exprimes  par  le  gouvernement  du  Jioi,  je  lui 
ai  demando  des-lors  s'il  consentirait  ii  s'associer  a  notre 
langage.  Lord  Palmerston  m'a  ropondu  qu'il  avait  deja 
cntretenu  de  cette  affaire  deux  ses  coUegues,  dont  I'opin- 
ion  s'iiccordait  avec  la  sienue,  raais  qu'il  ne  pouvait  me 
ropondre  definitivement  avant  d'avoir  consulte  le  re.ste  du 
conseil."— M.  de  Eeogt.ie  a  M.  GuizoT,  July  9,  1847; 
D'Haussonville,  ii.  350,  352. 

_  t  "  Conformement  aux  instructions  de  votre  seigneurie, 
j'ai  saisi  I'occasion  d'exprimer  aM.  Ochsenbein  I'opinion 
favorable  que  le  gouvernement  de  sa  Majeste  a  conrue  de 
sa personne,  en  raison  de  sa  haute  position,  de  son  carac- 
tere  bien  connu  et  de  sa  determination  de  faire  tout  ce  qui 
sera  en  son  pouvoir  pour  maintenir  la  tranquillitc  inte- 
rieure  de  la  Suisse.''— M.  Peel  a  Lord  Pal.meeston,  14 
Aout,  1847 ;  Pari.  Pavers  relative  to  Switzerland,  August. 
184T,  p.  164. 


erland,  was  adopted.  But  for  this  declaration 
of  the  British  Government  in  favor  of  the  Swiss 
Radicals,  M.  Oclisenbein  and  the  revolutionary 
])arty  woukl  never  have  ventured,  in  the  face  of 
France  and  Austria,  on  the  extreme  measure  of 
hoisting  tlie  signal  of  civil  war  in  the  Confedera- 
cy. The  Revolutionists  in  France,  wiio  were  com- 
mencing that  agitation  which  so  soon  after  over- 
turned the  throne,  now  openly  coalesced  with 
their  brethren  in  the  Swiss  Diet ;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  first  use  of  the  expres- 
sion "  Liberie',  Egalite,  Fraternite',"  was  made 
by  a  Swiss  dejHity  excusing  himself  from  attend- 
ing the  bancfuet  at  Chalons.  "  You  have  caught 
the  idea,"  said  M.  Druey,  the  deputy  of  the  can- 
ton of  Vaud  in  the  Diet,  "that  your  cause  and 
ours  are  the  same.  We  symjiatliizc  with  you, 
and  you  sympathize  with  us.  Tiie  time  has  now 
arrived  when  it  is  necessary,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jura,  to  transfer  from  the  region  of  ideas  to  that 
of  action  the  great  principles  of  Liberty,  Equal- 
ity, Fraternity,  which  constitute  the  1  D'Haus- 
happiness  of  men  as  well  as  the  glory  sonviiie,  ii. 
of  societies."'  350,367. 

Lord  Palmereton,  however,  was  not  an  uncon- 
cerned .spectator  of  the  approaching  joi. 
conflict  in  Switzerland.  He  had  Lord  Palmer- 
been  warned,  two  months  before,  ^.'".'i  <|elays  to 
that  it  was  more  than  doubtful  ilYy",ci"  and 
whether  M.  Ochsenbein,  impelled  Austrian  in- 
as  he  was  by  the  clubs,  would  be  tervention. 
able  to  preserve  peace.  In  consequence  he  had 
made  repeated  efforts,  first  through  the  medium 
of  France  and  Austria,  and  more  recently  by- 
Lord  Minto,  who  took  Berne  in  his  way  to  Italy, 
to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties ;  but 
the  attempt  proved  abortive.  The  reason  was, 
that  the  terms  he  proposed  were,  that  "the  Sun- 
derbund  should  lay  down  their  arms  without  a 
compromise  for  the  present,  or  any  security  for 
the  future" — terms  which  were  etpiivalent  to  a 
surrender  at  discretion,  and  which  the  Helvetic 
chiefs,  who  kncAV  the  character  of  their  oppo- 
nents, justly  deemed  inadmissible.  As  matters 
grew  more  urgent,  and  hostilities  were  on  the 
point  of  commencing,  M.  Guizot,  as  a  last  re- 
source, transmitted  on  4th  November  a 
note,  in  which  he  urged  in  the  strongest  '  " 
terms  the  Cabinets  of  England,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia,  to  interpose  their  good  offices  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  in  Switzerland  ;  and 
on  the  6th  this  note  was  presented  by  M.  ,.  ^  „ 
de  Broglie  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  Lon- 
don. An  immediate  answer  was  of  the  last  im- 
portance, and  might  even  at  the  eleventh  hour 
have  prevented  hostilities,  for  the  order  to  the 
army  of  tlxj  Diet  to  march  against  Fribourg  and 
Lucerne  had  already  been  given.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  giving  an  instant  answer,  which  in  the 
circumstances  was  so  loudly  called  for.  Lord  I\d- 
merston  kept  the  French  note  from  the  Cilh  (o  the 
\Qth  uithout  an  answer,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  returned  not  an  adhesion,  but  a  ])ro- 
posal  for  an  agreement,  in  the  first  instance,  be- 
tween the  mediating  powers  as  to  the  terms  on 
which  the  mediation  was  to  be  founded.  This 
was  directly  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Swiss 
Radicals,  for  it  gained  for  them  all  that  they 
wanted,  which  was  delay.  Without  adoi)ting,  in 
the  absence  of  proof,  the  assertion  of  INI.  Guizot's 
annalist,  that  Lord  Palmerston,  while  gaining 
for  the  Swiss  Radicals  these  diplomatic  delays, 
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Eonville,  ii. 
364,  367 


was  underhand  pressing  the  march  of  the  forces 
of  the  Confederacy  against  Lucerne,  *  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  refer  to  public  acts  to  show  that  his  delay 
effectually  aided  the  dominant  party  in  Helvetia, 
and  crushed  its  gallant  mountaineers.  It  was 
not  till  the  26th  November  that  Lord  Palmerston 
gave  the  adhesion  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  collective  note  of  the  Continental 
powers,  and  two  days  before — viz.,  on 
Ann.  Hist,  the  24:th  —  Lucerne  had  been  taken 
akq'  ^^'  ^y  ^^^  troops  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
the  contest  was  at  an  end. ' 
In  truth,  the  forces  of  the  Confederacy,  as 
102.  compared  with  those  of  the  Sunder- 
Forces  on  bund,  were  so  immense  that  the  con- 
both  sides,  ^egt;  yrr^g  evidcutly  hopeless  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  time 
to  secure  victory  to  the  former.  The  population 
of  the  twelve  cantons  hostile  to  the  Sunderbund 
was  1,807,000  souls;  that  of  the  seven  cantons 
which  composed  that  league  was  only  39-1,029 
souls.  Bale,  Neufchatel,  and  Ajipenzell,  which 
remained  neuter,  had  105,000  souls.  The  con- 
tingent of  the  first  was  50,104,  and  their  land- 
wehr  40,829  — in  all,  90,993  men,  with  278 
pieces  of  artillery;  that  of  the  Sunderbund  was 
only  11,387  men,  and  their  landwehr  20,430 — 
in  all,  31,823,  with  87  guns.  Twenty  guns  ad- 
ditional had' been  bought  by  the  Sunderbund 
abroad,  and  some  slender  supplies  of  arms  and 
ammunition  had  reached  them  from  France  and 
Austria.  Thus  the  Radical  forces  were  three 
times  those  of  the  Consen-ative  ;  and  though  the 
latter  were  kno^vn  to  enjoy  the  good  wishes  of 
the  great  militarj-  monarchies  of  France  and  Au.s- 
tria,  yet  not  a  man  was  moved  /onvard  to  their 
defense.  The  weight  of  England,  and  the  dread 
of  a  general  war  thrown  in  on  the  other  side, 
paralyzed  all  their  measures,  and  left  the  Swiss 
mountaineers  to  contend  alone  with  the  ovcr- 
2  Ann.  Hist,  whelming  superiority  of  their  antag- 
XXX.  458 ;  Ottists.  Yet  they  disdained  submis- 
Ann.  Keg.  gjojj,  and  advanced  to  the  conflict 
U'Hausson-  ^^'^^^  ^^^^  same  undaunted  spirit  that 
ville,  ii.  371,  their  ancestors  did  to  the  fields  of 
3T2.  Naefels  and  Morgarten.- 

But  the  times  were  changed,  and  heroic  valor 
HQ,         was  no  longer  capable  of  withstanding 
Easy  Stic-     a  great  superiority  of  mditaiy  force. 
cess  of  the   The   construction   of  roads   through 
Kadicals.      (heir  tenitoiy  had  deprived  the  Swiss 
of  their  natural  means  of  defense ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  artillery  had  leveled  the  sui)eriority  of 
their  moral  resolution.     The  first  efl:brts  of  the 
Radical  army  were  directed  against  Fribourg. 
On  the  13th  of  November,  General  Du- 
■        four  had  concentrated  twentj^-five  thou- 
sand men,  with  seventy  guns,  in  front  of  that 
town.     The  magistrates,  in  no  condition  to  re- 

*  "Comme  si  ce  n'ctait  pas  assez  de  tous  ces  delais, 
pour  laisser  aux  forces  considerables  des  Kadicaux  le 
temps  d'ecraser  la  faible  resistance  des  cantons  du  Sun- 
derbund, le  secretaire  d'utat  de  sa  Majeste  Britannique 
faisait  hater  sous  main  la  marche  des  troupes  expodiees 
de  Berne  centre  les  malheureux  defenseurs  de  Fribourg 
et  de  Lucerne." — D'Haussonville,  ii.  365.  "Avouez 
au  moins  dis-je  a  M.  Peel  que  Lord  Palmerston  a  fait  une 
belle  fin,  et  que  vous  nous  avez  joue  un  tour  en  pressant 
les  evonements.  II  se  tut.  J'ajoutai :  pourquoi  faire  le 
mysterieux  ?  Apr6s  une  partie,  on  pent  bien  dire  je  sais 
qu'on  ni'a  joue.  Et  bien,  dit-il  alors  :  '  J'ai  fait  dire  au 
Gemral Dufcmr d'en Jinir vite.'  JeregardaiM.  De  Zayas 
pour  constater  ces  paroles.  Son  regard  me  chercliait 
aussi."— M.  Boi8  le  Comtr  d  M.  Guizot,  Olst  Decem- 
ber, 1847 ;  No,  240  dea  Dei)eches. 


sist  forces  so  considerable,  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  capitulating,  which  they  did  on  the  guar- 
antee that  life  and  property  should  be  respected. 
This  was  at  once  agreed  to  ;  but  no  sooner  were 
the  troops  of  the  Diet  in  possession  of  the  towTi 
than  they  abandoned  themselves  to  every  species 
of  military  excess,  generally  undergone  only  by 
a  town  which  has  been  carried  by  assault.  This 
shameful  breach  of  the  capitulation  occurred 
under  the  vciy  eyes  of  General  Dufour,  who, 
however  indignant,  was  unable  to  prevent  it,  and 
furnished  a  theme  for  fresh  and  eloquent  decla- 
mation, on  the  part.of  Coimt  Montalembert,  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Paris.  The  next 
operation  of  the  federal  aiTny,  though  more  se- 
riously resisted,  was  not  less  successful.  On  the 
22d  November,  General  Dufour's  anny 
crossed  the  frontier  of  Lucerne  in  three  "  °^'  "" 
massy  columns,  and  advanced  against  the  city, 
which  was  the  capital  of  the  Sunderbund.  His 
forces  consisted  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  they 
had  no  less  than  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  troops  of  the  Sunderbund  did  not  exceed 
eighteen  thousand  men,  with  forty  guns.  Not- 
withstanding this  great  disproportion  of  force, 
which  rendered  success  hopeless,  the  mountain- 
eers made  a  gallant  defense,  and  it  was  after  a 
serious  and  bloody  encounter  that  they  were 
overpowered,  and  driven  back  to  the  gates  of 
Lucerne.  Then,  as  the  contest  was  evidently  at 
an  end,  the  army  of  the  Sunderbund 
dispersed,  and  the  city  of  Lucerne,  now 
left  without  defense,  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  can-  „  „- 
ton  was,  three  days  after,  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Radical  leaders,  and  the  remain- 
ing cantons  of  the  Sunderbund 
sent  in  their  submission,  which  vine  i1"3T2'' 
was  only  accepted  on  condition  374;  An.  Hist, 
that  the  refractoiy  cantons  should  xxx.  460,  461, 
defray  the  whole  expenses  of  the  ^^  ^"j  ^"S- 
war.  1  ' 

Meanwliile,  Lord  Palmerston  was  considering 
the  terms  on  which  the  mediation  of 
the  five  great  powers  should  be  offer-  rpj^g  jaVdy 
ed;  and  on  the  26th,  two  days  after  mediation 
Lucerne  had  surrendered,  he  at  length  of  the  five 
agreed  to  the  conditions  proposed  by   j°"ji^e^* 
them,  which  were,  that  the  Catholic 
cantons  should  be  allowed  to  refer  the  religious 
part  of  the  dispute  to  the  Pope ;   that  the  Diet 
should  undertake  to  defend  the  sovereignty  of 
such  of  the  lesser  states  as  might  be  threatened  ; 
that  the  Sunderbund  should  be  dissolved,  and  a 
mtitual  disarmament  take  place.     Nothing  could 
be  more  equitable  than  these  conditions;  and, 
had  they  been  agreed  to  by  England  on  the  Oth 
November,  they  would  have  prevented  the  con- 
flict.    Delayed  till   the  20th,  when  2  ^^^  ^gg 
Lucerne  was  taken  and  the  Sunder-  1S47,  372. 
bund  dissolved,  it  was  too  late;  the  373;  Ann. 
victorious  Radicals  declared,  with  jus-  ^l^^'^^^' 
tice,  that  there  were  no  longer  two  D'Hauss'on- 
parties  to  interpose  between,  and  re-  ville,  ii.  373, 
fused  the  proffered  mediation.-  ^'^'^' 

These  decisive  steps  on  the  part  of  the  GoT- 
ernment  of  Great  Britain  in  favor  of        105. 
the  revolutionary  party  in  so  many  Alarm  which 
states  of  Western  Europe,  had  come  uJefo^En-' 
now  to  awaken  the  serious  apprehen-  giand  awak- 
sions  of  all  the  great  Continent;il  ened  on  the 
powers.     Since  the  changes  in  the  <-'o"'inent, 
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ruling  party  in  England,  effected  by  the  Reform 
Bill,  its  rulers  had,  in  conjunction  with  France, 
effected  the  partition  of  the  Ivingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  forcibly  prevented  the  victori- 
ous arms  of  their  sovereign  from  regaining  his 
lost  inheritance.  In  conjunction  with  the  same 
power,  they  had  changed  the  order  of  succession 
in  Spain,  placed  a  queen,  supported  by  the  Move- 
ment party,  on  the  throne,  both  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  beat  down,  after  a  heroic  strug- 
gle, tlje  efforts  of  the  Basque  mountaineers  to 
maintain  their  constitutional  rights.  In  opposi- 
tion to  France,  they  had  more  recently  encour- 
aged the  demands  for  organic  reform  in  the 
Italian  states ;  changes  so  great  as  to  amount  to 
revolution  had  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
legate  ;  and  Sicily  had  at  length  been  landed  in 
open  revolt,  in  consequence  of  the  hopes  of  suc- 
cor which  they  permitted  to  be  formed.  By  a 
policy  more  guarded,  but  not  less  eff,ictual,  they 
had  accomplished  the  overthrow  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  in  Switzerland,  and  placed  the  revo- 
lutionary leader  of  the  Free  Bands  and  his  asso- 
ciates at  the  head  of  the  whole  forces  of  the  Hel- 
vetic Confederacy. 

So  alarming  had  this  policy  become  that  the 
Cabinets  of  the  Continent  deemed  it 
Formation  indispensable  to  unite  in  joint  meas- 
of  a  league  ures  for  their  common  defense,  and 
against  the  task  was  committed  to  General 
Great  Brit-  Radowitz  on  the  part  of  Prussia  and 
Russia,  and  Count  Colloredo  on  that 
of  Austria.  These  two  eminent  diplomatists, 
after  having  met  and  concerted  measures  in 
Germany,  repaired  to  Paris,  where  they  entered 
into  communication  with  M.  Guizot,  by  whom 
they  were  cordially  received.  The  English  agents 
at  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Berne  warned  the  Brit- 
ish Government  repeatedly,  in  the  course  of  the 
winter  of  IS-lT-'-tS,  that  something  underhand 
was  in  agitation  ;*  but  they  were  far  from  being 
aware  of  the  extent  and  imminence  of  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened.  It  is  now  known,  from 
the  revelations  of  the  ^Ministers  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, that  the  overtures  of  the  Northern  Pow- 
ers had  been  accepted  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  the  15th  March  fixed  for  the  con- 
clusion of  definitive  arrangements  against  Great 
Britain !  The  Revolution  of  1848,  by  setting 
the  Continental  powers  against  each  other, 
probably  saved  Great  Britain  from  a  contest, 
single-handed,  with  a  confederacy  as  powerful 
as  that  which  overthrew  France  on  the  field  of 
Leipsic.f 


*  See,  in  particular,  the  last  pages  of  the  papers  com- 
municated to  Parliament  in  lS43-'40,  on  the  affairs  of 
Italy  and  Switzerland. 

t  "Desesperant  de  pouvoir  jamais  s'entendre  avec  un 
gouverneraent  qui  s'etait  fait  a  JIadrid  le  patron  des 
cabales  Espagnoles,  qui  a  Rome,  a  Naples  et  en  Sicile 
favorisait  la  destruction  des  institutions,  et  la  levee  des 
boucliers  en  Grece,  qui  etait  devenu  un  agent  incessant 
de  trouble  et  de  dcsordre,  qui  avait  livru  les  conserva- 
tears  de  Fribourg  et  de  Lucerne  ii  la  colerc  des  Kadicaux 
Suisses,  les  grandes  puissances  de  1' Europe  venaicnt 
tenwigner  a  la  France  le  desir  de  $e  concerto-  avcc  elle,  d 
V exclusion  de  V Angleterrc.  Xotre  Cabinet  avait  aceepte 
leurs  ouvertures;  un  jour  etait  pris  (lo  15  Mars)  pour 
donner  aux  arrawjenierUs  deja  debattus  une  forme  arrHie 
et  precise.  Ainsi  etait  franchi  un  pas  immense.  Ces 
memes  puissances  du  nord  si  hostilesen  1S30,  qui  avaient 
eu  si  grande  hate  de  prendre  parti  contre  nous,  et  pour 
I'Angleterre  en  1S40  au  sujet  des  affaires  du  Levant,  qui 
etaient  restoes  passives  et  neutres  en  1846  apres  les  mari- 
ages  Espagnoles,  en  184S  apres  les  affaires  de  la  Suisse, 
se  mettaient  avec  nous  contre  I'Angleterre.     Nous  n'avi- 


When  dangers  so  formidable  and  so  immi- 
nent threatened  England  in  conse- 
quence of  the  policy  which  her  rul-  wga^nLs  of 
ers  had  adopted,  it  is  worth  while,  c^reat  Britain 
as  a  matter  of  historical  curiosity,  at  sea  and 
to  examine  what  preparations  the  '^"?  at  this 
Government  of  Great  Britain  had  ^^""^ 
made  to  meet  the  crisis.  This  matter  is  now 
finally  set  at  rest  by  ofticial  authority.  It  ap- 
pears from  a  return  presented  to  Parliament  on 
1st  June,  1857,  that  the  total  military  forces  in 
the  pay  of  Great  Britain  in  1847-'4S  were  138,7G'J 
men,  of  whom  30,497  were  in  India,  and  41,393 
stationed  in  the  other  colonies,  leaving  G7,005 
for  service  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  of 
whom  certainly  not  more  tlian  30,000  could  be 
reckoned  on  as  capable  of  combating  in  the  for- 
mer island.  As  at  least  half  of  this  force  would 
be  required  to  garrison  the  maritime  fortresses, 
upon  the  preservation  of  which  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  empire  depended,  not  more  than 
15,000  men  could  have  been  collected  to  keep 
the  field  against  a  coalition,  which  would  witli 
ease  have  invaded  the  country  with  150,000 
men !  Nor  were  the  naval  forces  more  consid- 
erable ;  for  it  appears  from  the  same  return, 
that  in  the  year  1847-'48  the  number  of  sailors 
and  boys  voted  was  only  29,500,  and  marines 
11,000— in  all,  40,500;  a  force  little  more  than 
a  fifth  of  what  the  nation,  with  not  half  the  re- 
sources, had  on  foot  during  the  war,  and  which 
could  not  by  possibility  have  produced  ten  sail 
of  the  line  in  the  Channel  to  meet  a  sudden 
emergency,  or  protect  the  shores  of  the  empire 
from  invasion  from  Powers  who  had  forty  sail 
in  the  Baltic  and  Channel  ready  for  sea. 

This  extraordinary  disproportion  between  the " 
magnitude  of  the  danger  evoked,  -jQg 

and  the  diminutive  amount  of  the  Reflections  on 
forces  provided  to  meet  it,  is  one  *lie  extraordi- 

of  the  most  curious  and  instruct-  "'^7-  '^^^^l^I, 

,  .  ,     ,  ,     portion  of  the 

ive  circumstances  whicii  the  annals  danger  and 
of  that  memorable  period  present,  means  of  re- 
That  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  sistance. 
of  every  rank  and  amount  of  instruction  are  in- 
capable of  foresight,  and  willing  to  incur  the 
risk  of  any  danger  in  future,  however  great, 
rather  than  incur  the  burden  of  any  preparation 
at  present,  however  small,  is  unhappily  too  well 
known,  both  in  private  life  and  the  affairs  of 
nations.  But  the  extraordinar\-  and  apparently 
inexplicable  thing  is,  that  this  absence  of  fore- 
sight in  previous  preparation  should  be  accom- 
panied by  so  ambitious  and  aggressive  a  policy 
in  every  quarter,  and  that  the  strides  made, 
calculated  to  excite  the  most  formidable  foreign 
hostility,  should  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  any 
preparations  to  meet  its  dangers.  The  only  ex- 
planation which  can  be  given  of  it  is,  that  the 
great  majority  of  men  are  at  once  ambitious  and 
unforeseeing ;  willing  to  support  any  aggressive 
policy  which  promises  success,  provided  only  no 
demand  is  made  on  their  purses  to  defray  its 
expenses,  and  that  a  Government  returned  by  a 
mere  numerical  majority  necessarily  partakes 
of  the  same  character.  This  observation  ap- 
plies only  to  the  preparation  for  future  and  con- 
tingent danger.     When  peril  is  present  and  ap- 


ons  pas  pasEo  de  leur  cote,  elles  .avaient  passe  du  notre. 
C'utait  le  tour  de  I'Angleterre  d'etre  mise  dans  I'isole- 
ment." — D'Hatjssonville.  vol.  ii.  p.  SSI,  3S2  (the  pub- 
lisher of  Guizot's  papers  with  liis  authority). 
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parent,  not  merely  to  the  prophetic  eye  of  wis- 
dom, but  to  the  present  gaze  of  the  multitude, 
no  society  ever  makes  such  great  and  magnani- 
mous efforts  to  avert  it  as  that  which  is  of  a 
democratic  character. 

It  appears  at  first  sight  a  not  less  singular 
joc)_  and  inexplicable  circumstance,  that 
Cause  of  tlie  the  foreign  policy  of  France  and  En- 
oppijsite  for-  gland  should  at  this  period  have  been 
omanc7  directly  the  reverse  of  what,  a  pri- 
and  England  ori,  might  have  been  expected  from 
at  this  peii-  either.  The  Citizen  King,  elected 
^  ■  during  a  revolutionary  convulsion, 

had  become  essentially  conservative,  and  his 
Ministers  had  adopted  the  policy  of  the  despotic 
Continental  Powers,  and  entered  into  the  closest 
relations  with  them,  while  monarchical  England 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  Liberalism,  and  its 
Government  was  every  where  looked  up  to  as 
the  avowed  head  of  the  Movement  party  in  Eu- 
rope. But  a  very  little  consideration  must  be 
sufficient  to  show  how  this  had  come  to  pass, 
and  what  it  was  which  had  now  arrayed  Great 
Britain  on  the  side  of  revolution.  It  was  the 
domestic  position  of  the  two  Cabinets  which  had 
occasioned  the  anomaly,  and  brought  their  for- 
eign policy  into  direct  contradiction  with  their 
previous  settled  maxims.  Continually  assailed 
by  an  anarchical  faction,  which  was  exasperated 
by  being  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  revolution, 
Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot  were  driven  to  take 
refuge  with   the  Conservatives,  as   their   only 


security  for  existence.  Watched  by  a  powerful 
conservative  Opposition,  against  which  they  with 
difficulty  maintained  their  ground  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  the  Liberal  Cabinet  of  En- 
gland sought  for  support  in  the  establishment  of 
constitutional  governments  in  all  the  adjoining 
states  of  Europe. 

It  was  the  completeness  of  the  revolution  in 
France  which  rendei'ed  Guizot  con- 
servative ;   it  was  the  incompleteness  ,„,    ^•^*'- 
of  the  revolution  in  Great  Britain  pietenLTsof 
which  rendered  Lord   Palmerston,  revolutionin 
in  foreign  affairs  at  least,  revolution-  °"^  country, 
ary.     Guizot  Tvas  nowise   afraid  of  complet"-" 
being  supplanted  by  M.  Berryer  or  ness  in  the 
Count  Montalembert,  but  vei^  much  other  occa- 
so  of  being  overthrown  by  M.  Thiers  dXrcnce" 
and  Odillon  Barrot.     Lord  Palmer- 
ston was  not  haunted  by  the  dread  of  a  cabinet 
headed  by  Cobden  and  Bright,  but  very  much 
so  of  one  led  by  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli. 
There  never  were  Ministers  in  either  State  who 
had  the  advancement  and  glory  of  their  rcspect- 
ive'countries  more  sincerely  at  heart  than  Guizot 
and  Lord  Palmerston ;   but  both  were,  probably 
unconsciously  to  themselves,   mainly  guided  in 
their  foreign  policy  by  their  domestic  position ; 
and  both  brought  the  countries  they  respectively 
directed  into  the  most  serious  ultimate  dangers, 
from  a  desire  to  strengthen  their  present  position 
in  reference  to  the  party  from  whom  at  home 
they  apprehended  a  removal  from  power. 
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PRANCE   FROM   THE    MIDDLE   OF    1317   TO   THE    FALL   OF    LOUIS    PHILIPPE   IN  FEBRUART,   1848. 


Threatening  as  the  aspect  of  external  affairs 
was  in  Europe  in  the  last  months 
Alarming  in-  ^^  1^47,  the  appearance  of  domestic 
ternal  state  Concerns  was  still  more  alarming, 
of  France  iu  On  all  sides  were  to  be  seen  the 
1847^"*^  °^  symptoms  of  corruption  in  society, 
discontent  in  opinion,  and  imbecility 
in  government,  the  usual  and  well-known  pre- 
cursors of  public  calamities  or  social  convulsion. 
The  Revolution  of  1830  had  disappointed  the  ex- 
pectations and  damped  the  hopes  of  all  parties 
concerned  in  it.  The  ardent  democrats  who 
originated  the  change  had  seen  with  unuttera- 
ble vexation  its  fruits  slip  from  their  grasp,  and 
a  government  established,  in  consequence  of  this 
insurrection,  differing  from  that  whicli  had  pre- 
ceded it  only  in  being  more  expensive,  more 
despotic,  and  more  hostile  to  the  realization  of 
their  dreams.  The  army,  whose  defection  had 
determined  the  contest,  had  since  proved  itself 
on  eveiy  occasion  faithful  to  its  duty,  but  it  was 
far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the 
change;  and  by  no  means  regarded  the  sterile 
laurels  won  in  the  fields  of  Algeria  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  want  of  the  conquests  of  the 
Empire,  which  it  had  fondly  hoped  to  see  re- 
newed under  the  restored  tricolor  flag.  The 
bourgeois  class  was  generally  prosperous,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  long  peace  which  the  King  had 
so  firmly  maintained ;  but  it  was  seriously  shaken 
in  opinion  by  the  long  and  acrimonious  hostility 
which  the  daily  press  had  maintained  against 
the  Government  in  consequence  of  the  disap- 
pointment which  its  leaders  felt  in  not  having 
become  the  rulers  of  the  State.  The  clergy, 
alienated  beyond  redemption  by  the  events  of 
1830,  were  not  openly  arrayed  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  stood  aloof  in  sullen  neutrality, 
and  withheld  from  it  all  that  support  which  was 
so  material,  especially  in  securing  the  allegiance 
of  the  vast  rural  population  of  France.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  representative,  under 
the  existing  electoral  system,  of  only  one  interest 
in  society — that  of  the  middle  class — had  lost 
entirely  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  from  its 
prolonged  resistance  to  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  its  inflexible  adherence  to  its  own 
material  interests,  as  distinct  from  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community.  The  King,  old  and 
infirm,  had  preserved  of  his  former  well-marked 
character  only  its  obstinacy,  and,  long  accus- 
tomed to  govern  by  his  own  will,  was  blind  to 
the  signs  of  the  times,  which  filled  every  one 
else  with  apprehension.  Finally,  the  working 
classes,  especially  in  the  great  towns,  were  la- 
boring under  extreme  distress,  the  result  partly 
of  the  long-continued  fall  of  prices,  which  orig- 
inated in  the  inadequacy  of  the  currency  of  the 
world  to  meet  its  rapidly-increasing  transactions, 
partly  of  the  extraordinary  monetary  crisis  which 
had  befallen  Great  Britain. 
A  very  competent  observer,  and  no  pi-ejudiced 


opponent  of  the  dynasty  on  the  throne,  has  left 
the  following  grajihic  account  of  .the  2. 

internal  condition  of  France  at  this  Prince  de 
period.  On  November  7,  l^-^^,  the  ^^°'j'^;:'|^'^[']'^ 
Prince  de  Joinville  wrote  as  follows  puke  de 
to  the  Duke  de  Nemours  :  "I  write  Nemom-s. 
one  word  to  you,  for  I  am  disquieted  ^°'''-  '^1  ^^■^~- 
at  the  events  which  I  see  on  all  sides  thickening 
around  us.  Indeed,  I  begin  to  be  seriously 
alarmed.  The  death  of  Bresson*  has  filled  me 
with  apprehension.  He  was  not  insane ;  he  ex- 
ecuted his  design  with  deliberation  and  coolness. 
My  letters  from  Naples  leave  no  room  for  doul)t 
as  to  what  was  the  real  cause  of  that  catastrophe  ; 
his  feelings  were  lacerated  toward  our  father. 
The  King  is  inflexible ;  he  will  listen  to  no  ad- 
vice ;  his  own  will  must  prevail  over  every  thing. 
It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  in  the  next  session,  the  anomalous 
state  of  the  Government  should  not  attract  at- 
tention, which  has  effaced  all  traces  of  constitu- 
tional government,  and  has  put  forward  tlie 
King  as  the  primary,  and  indeed  sole  mover  on 
all  questions.  There  are  no  longer  any  Minis- 
ters; their  responsibility  is  null;  every  thing 
rests  with  the  King.  He  has  arrived  at  an  age 
when  observations  are  no  longer  listened  to ;  he 
is  accustomed  to  govern,  and  he  loves  to  show 
that  he  does  so.  His  immense  experience,  his 
courage,  and  gi-eat  qualities,  lead  him  to  face 
dangei^but  it  is  not  on  that  account  the  less 
real  or  imminent. 

"Our  situation  is  far  from  encouraging.  In 
the  interior,  the  state  of  our  finances, 
after  seventeen  years  of  peace,  is  far  (joncliidcd 
from  good.  Abroad,  where  we  might 
have  sought  some  compensation  and  gratification 
to  our  national  vanity,  we  have  not  acquired  dis- 
tinction. The  return  of  Falmerston  to  power, 
by  awakening  the  distrust  and  jealousy  of  the 
King,  has  caused  ns  to  engage  in  the  affair  of 
the  Spanish  marriages,  and  attached  to  us  the 
deplorable  reproach  of  breach  of  faith.  Scpa- 
rated  by  this  cause  from  England,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  afi'airs  of  Italy  became  complica- 
ted, we  have  been  debarred  from  taking  an  act- 
ive ])art  in  them,  or  adopting  the  side  which  was 
in  unison  with  our  principles.  We  did  not  ven- 
ture to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  Austria,  for 
fear  of  seeing  England  reorganize  against  us  the 
Holy  Alliance.  VVe  are  coming  before  the  Cham- 
ber with  a  deplorable  interior,  an  exterior  not 
much  better :  all  the  consequences  of  the  King's 
government ;  of  the  old  age  of  a  king  who  insists 
on  governing,  but  who  lacks  the  strength  to  adopt 
a  manly  resolution.  The  worst  is,  that  I  see  no 
remedy  to  this  state  of  things.  I  once  hoped  that 
Italy  might  have  furnished  the  means  of  extii- 
cating  ourselves  from  it ;  but  the  best  thing  we 


The  embassador  at  Naples,  who  had  committed  sui- 
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can  now  do  is^,  to  set  sail  and  leave  it,  because 
if  we  remained  we  should  be  obliged  to  make 
common  cause  A\'ith  the  retrograde  party,  which 
would  be  attended  in  France  with  disastrous  con- 
sequences. Those  unhapi)y  Spanish  marriages  ! 
We  have  not  yet  ch-ained  the  cup  of 

-'■-^o?>?*oIq    bitterness  which  they  have  compelled 
111.  321, 323.  .  ,   „,^         •'  '■ 

us  to  drmk.    * 

The  dangers  here  aljly  summed  up  were  so 
.  evident  that  every  one  who  had  the 

Views  of  the  least  of  a  reflecting  mind  saw  them 
King  on  the  distinctly,  and  the  King  was  not  in- 
subject,  sensible  to  their  existence  ;  but  he 
did  not  see  how  they  were  to  be  avoided.  Con- 
cession to  the  republican  party,  and  a  general 
change  in  external  policy,  so  earnestly  pressed 
upon  him  by  the  Liberals,  would  lead  at  once  to 
a  general  war,  which  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
now  that  Great  Britain  was  alienated  by  the 
Spanish  marriages ;  and  it  would  at  once  pro- 
voke resistance  from  the  majority  in  the  Cham- 
bers elected  by  the  middle  class,  Avhich  was  the 
only  real  support  of  his  throne.  Influenced  by 
this  consideration,  he  saw  no  alternative  but  to 
persist  in  the  system  of  resistance,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  secure  the  support  of  the  army  by  in- 
dulgences, and  of  the  Chamber  by  corruption. 
To  effect  these  objects  his  whole  efforts,  during 
the  last  months  of  his  reign,  were  unceasingly 
directed.  Of  course  the  very  success  with  which 
they  were  for  the  time  attended  only  widened  the 
breach  between  the  Government  and  the  people, 
and  increased  the  general  discontent.  The  King, 
though  he  persisted  in  his  policy  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  was  far  from  being  insensible  to  the 
dangers  with  which  it  was  attend- 
mstohl^e'la  ed,  and  often  said  to  his  Ministers, 
(Jhiite de Lou-  with  a  mournful  voice,  "I  see  no 
is  Philippe,  i.  supporters  of  order  forming  behind 
:^'.'^,%^"^-^^^'  you;  you  are  the  last  of  the  Ro- 
mans.  - 

Accustomed  to  see  public  feeling  influenced 
chiefly  by  impulses  deriAxd  from  for- 
Deficiency  cign  affairs,  and  any  thing  which 
of  tlie  crops  touched  the  national  honor,  the 
I'iifi^^'^"'^  French  Government  at  this  period 
was  by  no  means  sufficiently  alive  to 
the  consequences  of  the  monetaiy  crisis  arising 
from  the  like  deficiency  of  the  ci-ops,  especially 
that  of  potatoes,  which  at  the  same  period  was 
attended  with  such  disastrous  effects  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  consequence  was,  a 
very  considerable  rise  of  prices  of  all  sorts  of  sub- 
sistence, which  at  length,  though  after  a  long  de- 
lay, forced  the  Government,  in  the  close  of  that 
year,  to  take  oft"  all  duties  on  the  importation  of 
grain.  This  measure,  however,  could 
I6i0  ^^'  ^'^^^y  i"<^'icvc  the  scarcity  after  time  had 
elapsed  for  cargoes  to  arrive  from  the 
corn-growing  countries  ;  and  this  was  much  ex- 
tended by  the  effects  of  a  severe  frost  in  the  Eux- 
ine  and  Sea  of  Azof,  which  stopped  the  naviga- 
tion of  those  waters  by  the  accumulation  of  float- 
ing ice  with  which  they  were  charged.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  it  was  not  till  February,  1846, 


*  The  author  K'ves  this  letter  as  he  iiuds  it  quoted  in 
the  French  historians,  without  guaranteeing  its  authen- 
ticity, which,  judging  from  internal  evidence,  he  is  in- 
clined to  doubt,  for  it  looks  very  like  an  ex  post  facto 
composition.  Whether  it  is  so  or  not,  it  is  at  least  an 
able  resume  of  the  views  of  the  Liberal  party  at  this  pe- 
riod, and  the  principal  grounds  of  their  complaints  against 
the  Government  of  the  King. 


that  the  long-wished-for  cargoes  began  to  arrive, 
and  meanwhile  the  people  were  reduced  to  very 
great  straits  by  the  high  price  of  provisions.  To 
diminish  the  pressure.  Government  issued  orders 
transferring  the  purchase  of  wheat  for  the  army, 
which  amounted  annually  to  500,000  quintals^ 
and  for  the  na\7,  which  exceeded  100,000,  from 
the  interior  to  foreign  ports,  for  the  whole  of  184G 
and  1847.  But  this,  though  in  the  circumstances 
a  wise,  was  only  a  prospective  measure ;  and 
meanwhile  prices  rose  so  seriously  that  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Paris,  to  presence  the  public  tran- 
quillity, were  reduced  to  the  desperate  expedient, 
often  adopted  by  them,  of  forcibly  reducing  the 
price  of  grain,  and  paying  the  difference  between 
the  selling  and  the  real  price  out  of  the  corpora- 
tion funds.  Bread  of  the  best  quality  was  by  this 
means  maintained  at  80  centimes,  or  ,  . ,  . 
IG  sous  the  two  kilograms;  but  to  >;oy.  is, and 
effect  this  the  citv  had  to  borrow  the  Dec.  27, 1845 ; 
enormous  sum  of  25,000,000  francs,  fo'if",7o''  "'' 
or  £1,000,000  sterling.  ^ 

These  evils  were  sufficiently  serious  themselves ; 
but  they  became  much  more  pressing, 
and  led  to  other  still  more  serious  con-  pailur'e  of 
sequences  in  the  following  year.    The  the  potato 
potato  crop  in  France,  as  in  Ireland,  crop  in  184G, 

failed  much  more  extensively  in  184G  f"'*"".".^ 
,  .,Ti  .      ,„,^  1,       tary  crisis, 

than  it  had  done  in  1845  ;  and  the 

consequences,  as  in  Great  Britain,  were  much 
aggravated  by  the  railway  mania,  which  at  the 
same  period,  as  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  had 
seized  upon  the  'country.  The  importation  of 
grain  went  on  largely  during  the  whole  of  that 
year,  to  su])])ly  the  deficiency  of  domestic  prod- 
uce ;  and  the  consequence  was  a  drain  upon  the 
metallic  treasures  of  the  Bank  to  pay  for  the  im- 
portation of  food.  To  such  a  length  did  this  go, 
that,  from  the  official  statement  published  in  the 
Mo7iitetir,  it  appeared  that  the  specie  in  the  Bank 
amounted,  on  26th  December,  only  to  71,000,000 
francs,  while  its  liabilities  for  notes  and  deposits 
were  368,000,000  francs.*  The  danger  was  im- 
mediate and  imminent ;  and  in  order  to  guard 
against  it,  the  Bank  in  the  first  week  of 
1847  raised  their  discounts  from  4  to  5  jg"^_  ' 
per  cent.  This  sudden  advance,  which 
M'as  not  expected,  excited  great  alarm  in  Paris, 
which  was  not  allayed  till  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
in  March,  made  an  offer  to  purchase 
50,000,000  francs  worth  of  French  ^i^'''=""- 
Government  stock,  with  gold  stored  up  in  St. 
Petersburg,  the  produce  of  the  Oural  ]Mountains. 
This  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  stock  was  bought 
at  the  rate  of  115  francs  75  centimes  per  cent. 
This  ample  supply  of  gold  from  the  Russian  treas- 
ures compensated  the  drain  aris-  j  jyjoniteur 
ing  from  the  importation  of  food,  Dec.  31, 1846, 
and  went  far  to  suspend  the  crisis,  and  Jan.  2, 
while  the  Government  also  derived  is4Vy  Reg-^^' 
benefit  from  it  by  the  confidence  nauit,  iii.  144, 
which  it  ennced  in  the  stability  146;  An.  Ilist. 
and  resources  of  France.-'  ^^^-  ^^^'  ^'^^■ 

The  relief  afforded  by  this  seasonable  supply 
of  gold  from  Russia,  however,  could,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  only  be  temporary :  as  long  as  the 
causes  which  occasioned  a  great  drain  of  specie 
continued  to  operate,  a  continuance  of  the  dan- 


*  On  the  26tli  December,  1845,  the  specie  in  the  Bank 
had  been  187,000,000  francs,  or  £7,420,000.  The  diminu- 
tion in  the  year  1846,  therefore,  had  been  116,000,000 
francs,  or  £ifiiO, 000.— Arm.  Hist.,  xxx.  222. 
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ger  was  to  be  apprehended.     This,  accordingly, 
j_  was  what  occurred.     The  financial 

Financial  State  of  the  country  in  1847  was  any 
state  of  1847,  thing  but  reassuring,  and  clearly 
r"*nf  con'-  evinced  how  severely  the  crisis  which 
tractcd  for  had  been  passed  had  affected  the 
by  the  Gov-  springs  of  public  prosperity.  The 
ernment.  expenses  of  the  year  reached  the 
enormous  amount  of  1,405,336,062  francs,  and 
the  estimate  for  1848  was  1,446,210, 170.>  The 
1  Ann.  Hist,  deplorable  system,  which  had  been 
XXX.  32,  33 ;  so  long  pursued,  of  borrowing  to  the 
Doc.  Hist,  extent  of  four  or  five  millions  ster- 
ling every  year,  and  augmenting  the  floating 
debt  by  that  amount,  without  any  prospect  of 
paying  it  off,  now  fell  with  accumulated  force 
upon  the  Government ;  and  the  weight  was  felt 
the  more  sensibly  that  the  high  prices  of  provi- 
sions, which  were  double  their  usual  level,  less- 
ened the  resources  of  the  people,  and  the  vast 
importation  of  grain  and  export  of  gold  curtailed 
credit  in  every  depai-tment.  The  statement  of 
the  Finance  Minister  in  Januaiy,  1847,  admitted 
a  floating  uncovered  debt  of  500,000,000  francs, 
and  he  estimated  the  deficit  of  1847at  117,000, 000 
francs.  In  this  embarrassed  state  of  the  public 
treasury  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  allo- 
cation of  246,000,000  francs,  which,  under  the 
law  of  1842,  should  this  year  have  been  devoted 
to  railways  and  other  public  works,  and  the  sum 
devoted  to  that  department  was  diminished  by 
100,000,000  francs.  Yet,  even  at  this  reduced 
rate,  the  floating  debt  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1847  mounted  up  to  700,000,000  francs,  while 
the  great  diminution  in  the  sum  allotted  to  pub- 
lic works  proved  a  serious  aggravation  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  people. 
No  resource  remained  but  a  great  loan ;  and  by 
a  law  passed  on  8th  August  in  this  year,  no  less 
than  350,000,000  francs  were  authorized  to  be 
borrowed.  The  great  reduction,  however,  in 
the  expenditure  on  public  works  enabled  the 
Government  to  restrict  the  loan  to  250,000,000 
,    ,    .  francs,  which  Mas  contracted  for  on 

All".  9  and  t^^  ^th  November,  by  the  house  of 
Nov.  9, 1S4T;  Rothschild,  at  the  rate  of  75  francs 
^^nn- Hist  25  centimes  for  each  £100  of  3  per 
XXX.  220,225,  ..      ,.     i    ■■ 

'      '  cent,  stock. - 

These  great  loans  relieved  the  difficulties  of 
the  treasury,  but  they  by  no  means 
Enlarged  is-  lessened  the  severity  of  the  monetary 
sue  of  bank-  crisis  upon  the  country.    On  the  con- 
""'^s-  trary,  by  di-aining  away  so  large  a  part 

1^7^  '  ®^  ^^^  capital  of  the  country  to  public 
purposes,  they  diminished  in  a  pro- 
portional degree  that  portion  of  it  which  could  be 
devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  private  embarrass- 
ments. The  contraction  of  credit,  and  conse- 
quent diminution  of  the  currency,  was  felt  as  a 
sore  and  constantly-increasing  evil  during  the 
last  half  of  the  year.  It  is  now  evident  to  what 
this  calamitous'  state  of  things  was  owing.  It 
arose  from  the  vast  increase  in  the  importation 
of  grain,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop,  which  was  triple  what  it  had 
been  in  the  preceding  year,*  and  which,  by  oc- 
casioning a  constant  drain  upon  the  specie  of  the 


Bank  for  its  payment,  of  necessity  occasioned 
a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  circulation. 
The  effects  were  soon  felt  in  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry. Already  one  half  of  the  railways  in 
jjrogress  were  stopped,  or  going  on  with  only 
half  their  number  of  laborers.  So  stringent  did 
the  crisis  become,  that  it  would  to  all  appear- 
ance have  led,  as  it  had  done  in  Great  Britain, 
to  an  entire  suspension  of  credit  and  destruction 
of  industry,  when  it  was  arrested  by  a  measure, 
as  bold  as  it  was  judicious,  which  at  once  applied 
the  appropriate  remedy  to  the  c\il.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  Chamber  was  ))rcvailed  on 
to  sanction  tiie  issue  of  notes  for  200  francs  (£8), 
in  addition  to  those  for  500  francs  (.£20),  which 
had  hitherto  formed  the  paper  circulation,  and 
the  Bank,  though  at  first  with  fear  and  trenv 
bling,  ventured  to  issue  the  notes.  The  cftcct 
was  as  instantaneous  as  tlie  suspension  of  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  in  England,  in  this  very  year, 
in  arresting  the  panic.  But  the  consequences 
of  the  monetary  crisis,  which  had  been  so  appall- 
ing, were  equally  disastrous  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel.  The  remedy  came  too  late  to  arrest 
the  evils  which  had  been  induced ;  and  the  gen- 
eral distress,  espcciallj^  among  the  working  class- 
es in  Paris  and  other  great  towns,  continued  un- 
abated during  the  whole  winter  which  ensued,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  princi-  i  ^.nn.  Hist, 
pal  causes  of  the  revolution  which  en-  xxx.  32,  34; 
sued  in  the  following  February.i*       '0°°-  H'^'- 

*  The  particuhirs  of  the  financial  and  monetary  crisis 
in  France  in  1847  are  extremely  valuable  and  instrnctive, 
from  the  light  they  throw  on  the  subject ;  and  they  have 
by  no  means  received  the  attention  on  either  side  of  the 
Channel  which  they  deserve.  In  the  fifth  volume  of 
Mr.  Tooke's  Hiatorij  of  Prices  continued  by  Mr.  New- 
marsh,  tlie  subject  is  for  the  first  time  treated  with  the 
latter  gentleman's  wonted  accuracy  and  distinctness. 
It  appears  that  between  January,  1S46,  and  December, 
1847,  the  specie,  discounts,  circulation,  and  deposits  of 
the  Bank  of  Fr.ince  stood  as  follows,  in  English  money, 
at  25  francs  to  the  XI : 


Months. 


1846. 

J.in. — April . . , 
May — July  . . 

Aug.— Oct 

Nov. — Dec. . . 

1S47. 
Jan. — April. . 
May — July  . . , 

Aug. — Oct 

Nov. — Dec. . . , 


Specie. 


7,560,000 
7,910,000 
7,590,000 
4,400,000 

2,660,000 
3,100,000 
3,560,000 
3,380,000 


10,G5i),000 
10,400,000 
10,340,000 
10,400,000 

10,220,000 
9,6.00,000 
9,190,000 
9,380,000 


Discounts. 


7,230,000 
5,450,000 
.5,4211,000 
6,180,0011 

7,720,000 
4,700,000 
6,980,000 
6,900,000 


Deposits. 


7,840,000 
6,960,11011 
7,010,000 
4,459,0.)O 

3,930,000 
3,990,000 
4,220,000 
.3,150,000 


*  Geain  imported  into  Feance  in  1S46  and  1S47. 

Quintals. 

1846 2,332,000 

184T 6,920,000 

-Ann.  Hist,  xxx.  220. 


It  is  very  remarkable,  from  this  table,  how  steady  the 
circul.ition  w.ts  kept  in  France  during  the  whole  crisis, 
even  at  its  very  worst.  Although  tlie  specie  in  the  Bank 
had  decreased  to  less  than  a  half,  and  the  deposits  in  a 
still  greater  proportion — wliich  sufficiently  pioved  the 
severity  of  the  strain — the  circulation  and  discounts  wA'O 
only  reduced,  the  former  by  a  tenth,  the  latter  by  a  ninth. 
This  bold  and  withal  judicious  conduct  must  have  gone 
far  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  pressure,  by  malcing 
use  of  paper  in  its  true  cap.acity,  as  a  substitute  for  gold 
when  the  precious  metals  are  withdrawn,  instead  of  a 
representative  of  them,  and,  of  course,  drawn  in  with 
their  diminution.  At  tlie  same  time,  in  all  comparisons 
of  the  monetary  system  of  France  with  that  of  tliis  conn- 
ti-y,  the  extremely  small,  and  even  retail  character  of  the 
commercial  transactions  of  the  former  country  compared 
with  our  own,  is  to  be  taken  into  view.  From  a  careful 
examination  of  the  elaborate  table,  published  by  the 
Bank  of  France  in  regard  to  its  transactions,  Mr.  New- 
marsh  has  arrived  at  the  following  extremely  curious 
conclusions  as  to  the  comparative  bill-transactions  of  the 
two  countries; 


Bills  under  discount £18,000,000 

Bill  circulation  at  one  time. .     23,000,000 
— Newmaksh,  vi.  p.  49,  54. 


EnglRnd. 

£130,000,000 

180,000,000 
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In  this  disastrous  state  of  the  material  com- 
forts and  resources  of  the  people,  it 
General  cor-  ^^'^''  "°  difficult  matter  to  render 
ruption  in  them  discontented  ;  and  the  Liberal 
the  Govern-  press,  seeing  their  advantage,  exert- 
mentdepart-  gd  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  make 
™^"  ^'  the  most  of  it,  and  turn  the  ill-humor 

arising  from  the  distress  which  prevailed  into  a 
torrent  of  indignation  against  the  Ministers.  In 
truth,  the  Government  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 
further  than  by  having  given  in  so  long  to  the 
prevailing  illusion  of  the  day,  which  was,  that 
the  paper  currency  must  be  kept  entirely  depend- 
ent on  the  retention  of  gold ;  and  by  sanctioning 
the  emission  of  notes  for  200  francs,  they  had 
made  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  sensibly,  though  only  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
contributed  to  arrest  the  causes  of  the  public 
suffering.  But  this  sidycct  was  even  less  un- 
derstood at  this  period  in  France  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people  than  it  was  in  England ;  and 
every  thing,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  ascriljed  by 
the  Liberal  press  to  the  faults  of  Government. 
Unfortunately  too,  at  this  period,  many  circum- 
stances occurred  which  not  merely  furnished 
them  with  a  fair  ground  for  declamation,  but 
with  legitimate  causes  of  complaint.  The  cor- 
I'uption  among  the  public  functionaries  at  this 
period  had  become  such  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
credited,  if  not  attested  by  the  incontrovertible 
evidence  of  judicial  proceedings  and  judgments. 
Every  day  revealed  fresh  instances  of  it,  either 
in  the  public  functionaries  or  in  some  persons 
connected  with  them ;  and  the  abuses  had  be- 
come so  common  that  they  reached  not  only  the 
,  Rejjnault  inferior  persons,  but  some  of  the  high- 
iii.  231,  232;  est  in  office  and  rank,  and  even  some 
Ann.  Hist.  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  wei-e  not  al- 
XXX. 235,230.  together  free  from  suspicion.' 

For  a  considerable  time  the  public  press  had 
10.  denounced    alleged    corruptions    in 

Events -ivhicli  various  departments  of  the  public 
biouglit  it  to  service,  particularly  in  the  naval  ar- 
'^  ^  ■  senals,  and  even  designated  the  in- 

dividuals against  whom  the  delinquencies  were 
charged ;  but  the  people  were  so  accustomed  to 
accusations  of  that  description,  that  for  long  they 
excited  very  little  attention.  At  length,  how- 
ever, events  occurred  which  proved,  even  to  the 
most  incredulous,  that  they  had  too  much  founda- 
tion. On  the  1st  August,  1845,  a  great 
^45  ^'  ^^®  broke  out  in  the  Arsenal  Mourillon, 
one  of  the  greatest  in  Toulon,  which  in 
a  few  hours  consumed  stores  to  the  amount  of 
3,000,000  francs  (£120,000).  It  was  suspected 
at  the  time  that  this  conflagration  was  the  work 
of  incendiaries,  and  intended  to  conceal  the  dilap- 
idation which  had  been  going  on  in  the  public 
stores.  Nothing  transpired,  however,  which  jus- 
tified the  suspicions,  but  it  led  to  inquiries  into 
other  departments  of  the  public  service,  and 
more  abuses  were  speedily  brought  to  light, 
which  startled  the  public  by  their  frequency  and 
long  impunity.  An  inquiiy  which  was  instituted 
at  Eochefort  proved  that  38  per  cent,  of  the  grain 
and  other  provisions  served  out  to  the  seamen  in 
the  royal  navy  was  composed  of  adulterations, 
consisting  of  innutritious  substances.  No  less 
than  six-and-thirty  persons  were  convicted,  after 
a  long  trial,  of  this  offense,  and  sentenced  to 
various  degrees  of  imprisonment,  at  the  Assizes 
held   at  Vienne,  on    the   13th    January,  1847. 


In  the  course  of  the  inquiries  which  these  dis- 
coveries led  to,  it  was  ascertained  that 
so  frequent  had  this  species  of  fraud  be-  ^g".^  ' 
come,  and  so  shamefully  was  it  connived 
at  by  the  public  officers,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
detect  and  check  such  malversations,  that  several 
employes,  whose  salary  was  from  2000  to  3000 
francs  a  year  (£80  to  £120),  had  in  twenty  years 
amassed  fortunes  of  200,000  to  300,000  francs 
(£8000  to  £12,000).  M.  Janson,  the  Controller 
of  Marine,  declared  in  his  deposition  that  all  the 
representations  which  he  had  ?iddressed  to  the 
Minister  of  tlie  Marine  and  the  prefect  at  Roche- 
fort  on  the  subject  had  remained  without  effect. 
The  Controller  of  Subsistences  then  committed 
suicide,  to  withdraw  himself  from  these  inquiries. 
A  similar  fraud  was  discovered  in  the  otfice  of 
the  Controller  of  the  supply  of  grain  for  the 
use  of  the  army  at  Paris,  which  amoimted  to 
14,000  quintals  of  wheat,  worth  400,000  francs. 
This  case  was  the  more  injurious  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  ajjpeared  that  the  official  persons  had 
exerted  tliemselves  to  stifle  inquiry ;  and  the  truth 
was  only  brought  to  light  by  the  case  i  uepnault. 
having  been  brought  before  the  Cham-  iii.  235,  236 ; 
her  of  Deputies,  and  being  by  their  ^""032  2^30 
intenention  sent  to  the  Assizes. '  ^^' "    ' 

The  detection  of  these  frauds  was  soon  followed 
by  other  revelations  which  still  more  i\ 
nearly  affected  the  character  and  weight  Kevelation 
of  the  Legislature  and  the  Government,  of  further 
On  17th  February,  1847,  M.  Drouillard  '*='""^'"; 
was  found  guilty  of  having  obtained  his  election 
for  Quimi)erle  by  bribery,  and  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  7400  francs,  and  to  be  incapable  of 
holding  any  civil  office  during  ten  years.  At 
this  trial  it  was  proved  that  145,000  francs  had 
been  expended  on  this  election ;  a  sitm  inconsid- 
erable, indeed,  compared  to  what  has  long  been 
known  in  England,  but  which  seemed  immense 
in  a  country  so  recently  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  constitutional  government  as  France. 
This  was  immediately  followed  by  more  formi- 
dable charges.  M.  Emile  de  Girardin  accused  the 
Ministry,  in  the  Presse  of  12th  May,  of  having 
sold  promises  of  seats  in  the  Peers  for  80,000 
francs ;  and  granted  a  license  for  a  third  Lycec 
Theatre,  in  consideration  of  a  bribe  of  100,000 
francs;  and  for  a  sum  of  1,200,000  francs  en- 
gaged to  bring  forward  a  law  fiivorable  to  the 
interests  of  some  postmasters.  For  this 
he  was  cited  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  -^^^^  ' 
on  the  accusation  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies;  and  although  that  judicatitre  passed 
to  the  order  of  the  day  on  tlie  charge,  and  the 
Deputies  did  the  same  by  a  majority  of  225  to 
102,  yet  the  public  were  by  no  means  satisfied 
that  the  charges  were  not  well  founded.  Hardly 
was  the  din  excited  by  these  proceedings  hushed 
when  a  still  more  formidable  charge,  implicating 
the  Government  directly,  arose  on  a  litigation 
between  M.  Parmentier  and  General  Cubieres, 
formerly  holding  otTice  under  M.  Guizot's  ad- 
ministration. It  appeared  from  some  of  the 
General's  letters  relating  to  a  company  for  work- 
ing certain  salt-mines,  that  he  had  expressed 
himself  in  terms  implying,  beyond  all  dispute, 
that  he  considered  the  Cabinet  Ministers  them- 
selves as  not  beyond  the  reach  of  corrapt  con- 
siderations.*    In  consequence  of  this,  a  royal 


'January  14, 1842.— Notre  affaire  dependra  done  del 


1847.] 
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ordonnance  u\ir,  issued,  which  directed  the  ac- 
cusation, before  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  of  Gen- 
eral Cubieres ;  M.  Teste,  formerly  Minister  of 
Public  Works ;  MM.  Parmontier  and  Pellapra. 
They  were  brought  to  trial  on  8th  July.  On  the 
evening  before,  M.  Teste  resigned 
ju^yglfsTf ;  *"^  situation  as  Peer  of  France  and 
Ann.  Hist.  '  Pi-csident  of  the  Court  of  Ca.ssation, 
XXX. 239, '.'40;   "in  order,"  as  he  himself  expressed 

24#'25l'.''  "'■  i*'  "  t'l-'it  he  might  be  defended  only 

''    "  by  his  innocence."' 

The  trial  came  on  on  the  8th  July,  and,  as 
might  have  l)een  expected,  where 
ResuU^of  the  pei'sons  of  such  station  and  rank  were 
trial,  and  implicated  as  accused  parties,  created 
conviction  of  an  immense  sensation ;  and  the  re- 
JinyiriS4T  ^^^^  oatstripijed  even  the  most  san- 
'  "  guine  hopes  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Goverament.  After  a  long  trial,  it  came  out 
that  the  sum  of  100,000  francs  (£4000)  had  been 
given  by  M.  Pellapra  to  M.  Teste  to  procure  his 
accession  to  the  measures  desired  by  the  company 
in  the  concession  of  a  mine.  It  was  sworn  to  by 
the  notary  of  M.  Pellapra  that  this  had  been  con- 
fessed to  him  in  confidence  by  his  client,  and  this 
was  admitted  as  evidence  against  M.  Teste,  con- 
trary to  what  would  have  been  decided  in  Great 
Britain.  This  statement  of  the  notary,  however, 
was  confirmed  by  two  written  documents  which 
proved  the  payment  of  the  money.  U])on  this 
M.  Teste  withdrew  bis  defense,  by  a  let- 
''"'^  •  ter  to  the  President  of  the  Court  of  Peers ; 
and  the  evidence  being  considered  satisfactory 
against  the  others,  they  were  all  found  guilty — 
General  Cubieres,  M.  Teste,  and  M.  Parmentier 
on  the  evidence,  and  M.  Pellapra,  in  absence,  or 
par  contumace.  General  Cubieres  and  M.  Par- 
mentier were  found  guilty  of  having  bribed  a  Min- 
ister to  obtain  the  concession  of  a  mine  from  the 
Govei'nment  to  a  company  in  which  they  were 
interested,  and  sentenced  to  tliree  years'  imprison- 
ment, and  a  fine  of  10,000  francs  (£400)  each,  as 
was  M.  Pellapra,  who  surrendered  a  few  days 
after.  M.  Teste  was  found  guilty  of  having, 
when  a  minister,  in  1842  and  1843, 
T  ':'°"J*s"'''  accepted  bribes  for  acts  to  be  done 
July  23,' 1847;  '^7  ^^i™  ^'^  ^^^  official  capacity,  and 
Eegnau'lt,  iii.  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  94,000  francs 
260'|.'6!;Ann.  (£3760),  being  the  bribe  received, 
2^^.  ^^^  '  ^^^  *^  three  years'  imprisonment, 
with  civil  degradation. - 

These  scandalous  revelations  seemed  almost  to 
13  justify  the  words  of  M.  de  Lamartine : 

Murder  of  "Yes,  a  revolution  is  approaching, 
the  Duchess  and  it  is  the  revolution  of  contempt." 
liut  the  public  attention  was  soon  ar- 
rested by  a  still  more  terrible  event,  which  in- 


personnes  qui  se  tiouvent  maintenant  au  poiivoir.  II 
n'y  a  pas  uu  moment  a  perdre  ;  il  n'y  a  pas  a  liesiter  sur 
les  moyens  de  nous  cr6er  un  appui  inturesso  au  sein  meme 
du  conseil.  J'ai  les  moyens  d'arriver  presquc  a  cet  ap- 
pui ;  c'est  a  vous  d'aviser  aux  moyens  de  I'interesser. 
N'oubliez  pas  que  le  Gouvernemcnt  est  dans  des  mains 
ayides  et  corronipues,  que  la  liberto  de  la  pres?e  court 
risque  d'etre  etrauglee  sans  bruit  un  de  ees  jours,  et  que 
jamais  le  bon  droit  n'eut  plus  besoin  de  protection." 
January  26,  1842. — "  Je  passe  ma  vie  au  milieu  des  dis- 
putes. Je  vai«  Chez  la  plupart  des  Ministres,  dont  je 
crois  utile  au  succos  de  notre  affaire  decultiver  I'amitid." 
February  8,  1842.—"  La  societe  doit  avoir  aussi  pour  ob- 
jet  de  fi,\er  le  nombre  d'actions  qui  devra  etre  mis  b,  no- 
tre disposition  pour  intoresser  sans  raise  de  fonds,  le.s  ap- 
puis  qui  seraient  indispensables  au  succes  de  cette  af- 
faire."— Proces  Parmentier,  72,  75,  and  Reqnaxjxt,  iii. 
248,  244;  Pres.fe,  May  2,  184T. 
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volved  the  Peerage  in  the  opprobrium  of  a  de- 
testable crime.  On  the  morning  of  the 
ISth  August,  Madame  the  Duchesse  de  jgiT 
Praslin  was  found  murdered  in  her  bed- 
room in  her  own  hotel  in  Pai'is.  Suspicion  from 
the  very  first  lighted  on  the  duke  her  husband, 
the  representative  of  the  ancient  and  noble  house 
of  Choiseul-Praslin,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  France.  The  duke  was  in  his  forty-second 
year,  and  had  been  made  a  peer  of  France  in 
the  creation  on  Gth  April,  184.5.  The  duchess, 
tlirce  years  younger,  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Marshal  Sebastiani.  So  susjjicious  were  the 
circumstances,  that,  although  his  privilege  as  a 
peer  protected  M.  de  Praslin  at  first  from  an-est, 
he  was  put  under  the  surveillance  of  an  officer  of 
police,  and  detained  in  his  own  hotel.'  At  four 
in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  vio-  ^ 
lent  ringing  of  bells  had  been  heard  ^y  °i')  7847- 
in  the  apartment  of  the  duchess ;  Kt-guault,  iii.' 
the  servants,  in  consternation,  hast-  201,271;  Ann. 
ened  to  the  doors,  which  they  found  I^'|t-xxx.244, 
all  locked  inside,  but  they  heard  the 
noise  of  a  violent  struggle,  accompanied  by 
shrieks  and  calls  of  assistance  from  the  duchess 
within.  Unable  to  force  the  door,  they,  in  an 
agony  of  terror,  went  round  by  the  duke's  room, 
and,  to  their  astonishment,  found  the  door  lead- 
ing from  it  to  the  duchess's  apartment  open.  On 
entering,  they  found  the  unhappy  victim  bathed 
in  blood.  Soon  after,  the  duke  entered,  coming 
from  his  own  room,  and  asked  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  tumult'?  Upon  being  shown  the 
body  of  the  duchess,  he  said  only,  "Poor  wo- 
man !  who  is  the  monster  who  has  as-  „  ,-^ 

^    1  1       n)i9  ^  Ut  supra, 

sassinated  herr  ■' 

The  sequel  of  the  tragedy  was  not  less  terri- 
ble. It  appeared  that  a  young  lady  . . 
named  De  Luzy,  who  had  been  a  Details  of  the 
governess  in  England,  in  a  family  catastrophe, 
of  rank,  had  entered  the  duke's  fiim-  and  its  term- 
ily  in  1841,  to  superintend  the  ed-  '  ^ '  °- 
ucation  of  his  daughters.  She  was  recommend- 
ed by  IMadame  de  Flahault.  Mademoiselle  de 
Luzy,  who  possessed  considerable  talents,  great 
address,  and  no  small  turn  for  management  and 
intrigue,  ere  long  acquired  the  complete  com- 
mand of  the  duke,  while  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  most  respectful  demeanor,  and  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  all  the  rules  of  deconim,  she  long 
soothed  the  feelings  and  suppressed  the  jealousy 
of  the  duchess.  Over  the  children  her  influence 
soon  became  unbounded;  they  looked  upon  her 
as  more  than  mother.  This  anomalous  state  of 
things  continued  for  several  years,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  singular  prudence  and  ad- 
dress of  Mademoiselle  de  Luzy ;  but  at  length 
the  duchess,  seeing  herself  estranged  both  from 
the  duke  and  her  children,  and  reduced  to  a  ci- 
pher in  her  o^vn  house,  became  melancholy  and 
low-spirited,  and  several  violent  scenes  took  place 
between  her  and  her  husband.  Her  secret  griefs 
exhaled  in  correspondence  with  her  confidential 
friends,  but  external  appearances  were  kept  up, 
and  they  continued  to  live  together.  The  duch- 
ess, after  she  had  seriously  taken  the  alarm,  at 
first  sought  distraction  in  the  pleasures  of  socie- 
ty, but  she  speedily  found  that  they  afforded  no 
consolation  to  a  wounded  spirit,  and  she  had  re- 
course to  books  of  religion.  At  length,  on  the 
recommendation  of  IMarshal  Sebastiani,  Made- 
moiselle de  Luzy,  to  prevent  a  separation,  left 
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the  house,  and  a  sort  of  forced  reconciliation 
took  place  between  the  duke  and  duchess;  but 
the  foreign  influence  still  continued.  Mademoi- 
selle dc  Luzy  and  he  corresponded  clandestine- 
ly, and  a  project  of  marriage,  if  the  duchess  was 
only  out  of  the  way,  was  entertained  between 
them.  Hitherto  their  friendship,  how  tender 
soever,  had  been  entirely  Platonic.  On  the  17th 
August  the  duke  and  duchess  returned  together 
with  the  children  from  Praslin  to  Paris,  and 
separated  at  the  barrier  —  the  duke,  with  his 
three  daughters,  going  to  visit  Mademoiselle  de 
Luzy,  from  whence  they  returned  in  the  evening 
to  his  hotel.  At  four  in  the  following  morning 
the  catastrophe  took  place.  Presumptive  evi- 
dence being  so  decidedly  against  the  duke,  an 
ordinance  directing  his  arrest  was  signed  on  the 
21st,  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu,  and  on  the 
same  day  he  was  brought  before  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Peers,  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Luxembourg.  "You  know,"  said  the  Chancel- 
lor, "the  frightful  crime  with  which  you  are 
charged,  and  the  circumstances  which  appear  so 
strong  against  you.  You  need  not  enter  into 
details  :  it  is  enough  to  say  yes  or  no."  He  re- 
plied :  "  Great  strength  is  required  to  say  cither 
yes  or  no.  I  do  not  possess  enough."  He  was 
observed  to  turn  pale,  and  soon  after  he  was 
taken  violentlv  ill,  and  breathed  his 
Ai^''25,T847;  ^^^^  «"  ^^^  inorning  of  the  24th. 
Regnault,  iji.'  He  had  taken  poison  immediately 
270,272;  Ann.  after  being  first  arrested,  and  thus 
24r '247^'  ^y  '^'^  death  supplied  the  last  link 
'      '  in  the  evidence  of  his  guilt.  ■■ 

It  is  observed  by  the  able  annalist  whose  nar- 
^-  rative  has  thrown  so  much  light  on 

Use  made  of  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
these  abuses  Philippe,  that  the  great  difficulty 
by  the  Revo-  ■which  has  been  experienced  in  estab- 
u  lonis  s.  lishing  the  parliamentary  regime  in 
France  arises  from  each  party  directing  its  ef- 
forts to  the  supplanting  a  rival  from  power,  with- 
out the  slightest  regard  to  the  public  good,  or  the 
changes  which  were  likely  to  advance  it.  Never 
had  this  evil,  inherent  in  all  constitutional  mon- 
archies in  a  certain  degree,  but  pre-eminently 
conspicuous  in  France,  from  the  absence  of  any 
check  from  a  paramount  feeling  of  patriotism, 
been  so  wide-spread  and  pernicious  as  it  was  at 
this  moment.  A  universal  feeling  of  uneasiness, 
disquietude,  and  dissatisfaction  prevailed,  and 
each  party  in  the  State  strove  to  augment  the 
discontent  thence  arising,  in  hopes  to  profit  by 
it.  The  severe  scarcity  which  had  prevailed  for 
nearly  two  years  had  caused  the  working-classes 
to  feel  almost  the  evils  of  famine ;  the  moneta- 
ry crisis,  which  had  followed  in  its  train,  had 
caused  the  distress  to  spread  to  the  middle  class, 
for  long  so  prosperous,  and  with  justice  esteemed 
the  firmest  support  of  the  throne.  The  foreign 
policy  of  M.  Guizot  had  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  Liberals,  who  desired  that  France  should 
place  itself  at  the  head  of  every  revolutionary 
movement  in  Europe  :  the  English  alliance  was 
a  continual  subject  of  complaint  to  the  Imperi- 
alists, who  had  never  forgiven  Waterloo  and  the 
fall  of  the  Empire.  The  chiefs  of  all  the  par- 
ties, seeing  the  minds  of  men  thus  disposed,  en- 
tered into  a  virtual  coalition  to  push  the  Gov- 
ernment to  extremities,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  ill-humors  which  were  afloat ;  and  the  com- 
mon cause  on  which  they  were  to  unite  their 


forces    was    Parliamentary    Reform.       This 
to])ic  was  chosen  for  the  war-cry,  because  it  was 
likely,  if  successful,  to  lead  to  a  change  in  the 
ruling  power  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  from 
which  all  the  three  parties,  the  Re-  , ,. 
publicans,  the  Koyansts,  and  the  Im-  Deinieres 
perialists,  hoped,  strange   to   say,  to  Annces  de 
profit.     Whether  it  did  so  or  not,  it  ,^""''*  ?^^: 
would  at  least  overturn  the  common  sc;  Reg- 
enemy  of  all,  the  Citizen  King  and  nault,  iii. 
the  bourgeois-elected  Legislature.^       ^^*''  ^'^^■ 

To  a  people  thus  agitated,  and  chiefs  thus  de- 
termined, it  may  easily  be  figured  -jg 
what  a  fortunate  circumstance  the  Cryfoi'par- 
scandals  which  had  come  to  light  re-  liameniary 
garding  the  corruption  of  the  electors,  ^'=^°''"'- 
and  the  prostitution  of  ]}Ower  itself  and  official 
persons  to  venal  influences,  would  immediately 
prove.  Advantage,  accordingly,  was  immedi- 
ately taken  of  the  unhappy  occurrences  which 
have  been  mentioned,  to  inflame  the  general 
discontent  into  a  violent  passion.  Would  you 
see,  said  they,  what  were  the  influences  which 
operated  with  even  the  highest  functionaries  of 
Government  ? — look  at  the  revelations  regard- 
ing cabinet  ministers  in  the  ^'' Proces  Cubi&res, 
Teste."  Would  you  know  what  sort  of  func- 
tionaries they  put  in  situations  of  trust  and 
emolument,  and  by  what  means  they  had  so 
long  secured  the  support  of  a  corrupt  and  venal 
Legislature? — read  the  evidence  in  the  '■^ Proccs 
Rochefort,"  and  the  unprosecuted  charges  in  the 
Presse  regarding  the  public  sale  of  honors.  The 
Praslin  murder  and  suicide  have  sufficiently  de- 
monstrated what  are  the  morals  even  of  the 
highest  classes  of  the  aristocracy,  and  how  vain 
it  is  to  hope  for  any  regeneration  of  society  from 
its  ascendency.  And  to  what  purpose  does  the 
King  wield  the  powers  of  the  crown,  the  forces 
of  the  army,  the  influence  of  government? — to 
maintain  a  system  of  resistance  which  is  insup- 
portable in  an  age  of  advancing  intelligence,  and 
uphold  a  Ministry  which,  justly  obnoxious  to 
the  vast  majority  of  the  nation,  is  obstinately  set 
upon  holding  the  reins  of  power,  in  order  to 
perpetuate  the  reign  of  venality  and  corruption 
by  which  it  has  so  long  profited.  Strong  in  the 
support  of  the  King,  the  peers,  the  army,  and  a 
decided  majority  of  the  deputies,  it  has  hitherto 
successfully  resisted  every  eftbrt  for  its  over- 
throw ;  and  it  is  now  sufficiently  evident  that  it 
can  never  be  removed,  or  France  -f.^oo^no,.  ; 
enjoy  the  blessmgs  which  the  Rev-  100, 103;  Rc-g- 
olution  should  have  brought  in  its  "ault,  iii.  276, 

train,  till,  bv  a  change  in  the  com-  f  •  '  a^^?^^' 
■J  e  :u     ru         u  e  r\  lane  du  Co- 

position  of  the  Chamber  of  JDepu-  niitc  de  la 

tics,  a  different  influence  is  made  Gauche, 
to  govern  the  State.'-  June 30, 1846. 

What  gave  the  Liberal  chiefs  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  success  in  their  cru-  ^7 
sade  against  the  Government  was  Discontent  of 
the  notorious  and  wide-spread  dis-  ^''e  National 
content  of  the  National  Guard,  es-  O"^'"'^- 
pecially  of  Paris.     The  important  share  which 
that  numerous  and  influential  body,  which  num- 
bered fifty  thousand  armed  men  in  its  legions  in 
the  metropolis  alone,  had  had  in  bringing  about 
the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  subsequently  main- 
taining the  Citizen  King   on   the   throne,  was 
fresh  in  every  recollection,  and  it  was  equally 
well  known  to  every  historical  student  that,  in 
every  imi)ortant  crisis  since  1789,  it  had  failed  at 
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the  decisive  moment,  and  either  by  its  iiTesohi- 
tion  ruined  the  Government,  or  by  its  treason 
overturned  it.  Great  reliance  was  placed  by  the 
Liberal  leaders  on  the  now  undisguised  discon- 
tent of  the  Parisian  National  Guard,  and  it  was 
confidently  hoped  that,  if  matters  came  to  ex- 
tremities, it  would  either  refuse  to  act  against 
the  people,  or  openly  join  their  ranks.  In  truth, 
this  important  body,  which  had  made  the  llevo- 
lution  of  1830,  was  discontented,  as  all  forgers 
of  revolutions  arc,  when  it  found  that  the  com- 
mand of  the  Governnicnt  had  slipped  out  of  its 
hands,  and  got  into  those  of  a  majority  of  the 
Chamber,  elected  by  the  proprietors  of  all  France. 
During  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, the  discontent  of  these  armed  Pretorians 
had  become  such,  in  consequence  of  the  incessant 
action  upon  them  of  the  revolutionaiy  press,  that 
they  considered  themselves  superior  both  to  the 
Sovereign  and  the  Legislature.  The  King  did 
not  venture  to  review  them,  from  apprehension 
of  a  public  manifestation  of  those  sentiments ; 
and  to  the  former  pressure,  arising  froni  the 
dread  of  tumults  in  the  capital,  had  succeeded 
the  influence,  far  more  dangerous,  of  an  armed 
force  in  its  bosom,  which  pretended  to  substitute 
its  caprices  and  passions  for  the  deliberate  ex- 
pression of  the  national  will  by  the  Chamber. 
The  electoral  returns  for  Paris,  for  many  years 
past,  proved  that  the  temper  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  citizens  was  decidedly  Liberal,  and 
that  hostility  to  the  Government  was  very  wide- 
spread among  them.  Upon  the  co-operation  of 
the  National  Guard  in  Paris  more  reliance  was 
placed  by  the  I;iberal  chiefs  than  on  any  other 
1  (jassagnac  circumstance ;  and  the  result  proved 
i.  102, 104,  that  their  expectations  were  not  over- 
1^^-  charged. ' 

A  ruling  and  directing  power,  already  organ- 
18.  ized,  existed  in  Paris  for  the  regu- 

Coalition  of  lation  of  the  projected  movement 
parties  against  against  the  Government.  This  con- 
tiie  Govern-        .       i   .  .     i  ..» 

mcnt  and        sisted  in  a  central  committee,  es- 

measures  tablished  in  1845,  to  direct  the 
agreed  on.  elections  in  the  metropolis,  which 
excited  great  interest  at  that  time,  and  had  never 
yet  been  dissolved.  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  movement,  solicited  their  co- 
operation and  support,  which  was  immediately 
and  willingly  promised.  A  general  meeting  of 
all  the  Liberal  chiefs  took  place,  at  which  there 
were  present  M.  Thiers,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne, 
Garnier  Pages,  Caniot,  Gustave  de  Beaumont, 
Pagnerre,  Barrot,  Recourt,  and  Labedoyere. 
The  Republicans  made  no  attempt  then  to  con- 
ceal their  ulterior  objects  after  displacing  the 
ministry ;  but  such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  con- 
stitutional opposition,  headed  by  M.  Thiers  and 
Otlillon  Barrot,  to  get  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  join  with 
them,  on  the  perfect  understanding  that  they 
were  to  adopt  legal  measures  alone,  as  long  as 
the  ministry  remained  in  power,  but  that  as 
soon  as  this  ceased  the  alliance  was  to  be  under- 
stood as  closed,  and  each  might  })ursue  its  own 
course,  though  in  direct  opposition  to  the  other. 
This  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  secretary 
to  the  Banquet  Committee.  *     It  was  agreed  that 


*  "  II  n'y  eut  de  part  et  d'autre  division  aucune.  Les 
Radicaux  disaient  si  MM.  Odillon  Barrot  et  Duvergier  de 
Hauranne:  '■  Aujourd' hui  notre  but  unique  est  de  vous 
/aire  arriver  aw  pouvoir,  et  pour  cela  uous  nous  mainti- 


thc  war-cry  against  the  Government  was  to  be 
the  demand  for  parliamentary  reform,  as  the 
most  likely  one  to  unite  all  parties,  seeing  the 
ministerial  majority  in  the  elective  Chamber  was 
the  chief  impediment  to  the  gratification  of  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  leaders  of  them  all.  To 
further  this  object,  a  veiy  able  petition  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  drawn  up  by  jNI.  Pag- 
nerre, craving  a  rofurm  in  the  electoral  law, 
which  is  very  valuable,  as  containing  an  exjjosi- 
tion  of  the  grounds  on  which  this  important  de- 
mand was  su])portcd  by  the  ablest  i  i.;iig  p^g. 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  France.'*  nauit,  llis- 
And  it  was  determined  to  i)roceed  toirednGouv. 
by  si)eeches  at  ]>ablic  banquets  con-  .^l^TiTJIag-^' 
vened  in  all  jjarts  of  France,  be-  nac,i.l52,i53; 
cause,  as  that  species  of  agitation  iJj^nault,  iii. 
had  not  been   foreseen,   from   not  '""• 

endrons  dans  le  cei'cle  legal ;  inais,  aprcs  avoir  une  fois 
obtenu  les  roformes  qui  s'accordent  avec  notre  tiiomphe, 
1WUS  nous  reservons  de  deniander  au  deld.  Noun  uo  tran- 
sigeons  avec  aucuu  de  nos  principes;  uous  faisons  seule- 
nient  treve  a  quelques  exigences  qui  scraient  aujourd'liui 
inopportunes,  niais  que  nous  nous  promettons  de  fairc 
valoir  plus  tard  :  Xotre  alliaiicc  doit  cesser  avec  notre  rnc- 
toire,  alors  vous  nous  retrouverez  en  face  de  t'oMs.'  Le 
pacte  fut  conclu  en  ces  terinctt  et  acccjjte  sans  restriction." 
— Klie  ItEGNAULT,  lUstoiredu  Gouvernement  Provisoire, 
p.  21.     (Seciotairc  du  Comito  du  Banquet.) 

*  "Nous  deraandons  la  Rofoiine  de  la  loi  du  19  April, 
1831,  dans  ses  dispositions  (ilectorales  et  parleraentaires: 

"1.  Parceque,  aprus  une  experience  de  seize  annees, 
I'epreuve  de  six  elections  gcnorales  en  ont  surabondam- 
ment  deraontro  les  vices  et  I'impuissance. 

"2.  Parcequ'clle  ne  s'appuie  sur  aucun  principe; 
qu'elle  les  viole  tons. 

"3.  Parcequ'elle  n'a  de  base  suffisamment  rationnelle 
ni  sur  la  population,  ni  sur  los  contributions,  ni  sur  I'ap- 
titude  politique,  ni  sur  la  capacito  intellectuelle. 

"4.  Parcequ'elle  est  contruire  au  principe  meme  du 
Gouvernement  representatif,  qui  vent  que  la  majorite  des 
deputes  soit  le  produit  de  la  majorite  des  clecteurs,  soit 
I'expression  de  la  majorite  des  citoyens. 

"5.  Parcequ'elle  a  creo  une  autorito  speciale  qui  frac- 
tionne  a  I'infiui  les  colleges  6lectoraux,  qui  constitue  en- 
tre  le  plus  grand  nombrc  une  inegalito  choquante,  qui 
donne  aux  ititcrets  locaux  une  predominance  exclusive 
sur  les  interets  gcnoraux  et  qui  enleve  a  I'elu  lecaractdro 
de  depute  du  pays  du  departement  ou  meme  de  I'arron- 
dissement,  pour  en  faire  le  reprosentant  subalterne  de 
quelques  groupes  d'electeurs. 

"6.  Parcequ'clle  fait  des  petits  colleges  autant  de 
bourgs  jjourris  toujours  il  la  disposition  d'un  fonction- 
naire  en  credit,  d'une  famille  bien  placoe  on  d'un  gros 
capitaliste;  la,  I'electoratn'est  plus  un  niandat  politique 
le  premier  de  tons,  que  I'electeui',  au  jour  donne,  accom- 
plit  selon  ses  convictions,  mais  un  litre  permanent,  une 
fonction  privilegiee,  dont  il  croit  pouvoir  saos  deshon- 
neur  tirer  un  profit  personnel. 

"7.  Parcequ'elle  tend  a  reconstituer,  ainsi  que  I'a  dit 
un  ministre  de  la  Revolution,  une  aristocratie  intrigante 
et  besogneuse. 

"  8.  Parcequ'elle  meconnait  le  principe  de  I'cgalito  des 
droits  cntre  les  citoyens;  qu'elle  viole  le  principe  de 
I'egalite  des  droits  meme  entre  les  electeurs. 

"9.  Parcequ'clle  ne  protdge  pas  sutlisamment  la  gran- 
deur et  la  liberto  des  elections,  qui  pre>que  partout  pro- 
sentent  le  spectacle  scandaleux  de  misorables  intrigues, 
de  petites  passions,  de  luites  personellcs  dont  I'interet 
national  est  seul  rxclu. 

"  10.  Parcequ'elle  a  oteintle  mouvement  politique  qui 
est  la  vie  meme  des  gouverncments  constitutionnels. 

"  11.  Parccqu'en  renfermant  dans  d'etroites  limites 
la  liberie  du  clioix  des  electeurs  par  le  cours  d'61igibilit6 
et  la  gratuite  du  Mandat,  ello  favorise  renvaliissement 
de  la  (Jliauibrc  par  les  fonctionnaires  publics  salaries,  frap- 
pant  ainsi  du  meme  coup  la  hierarcbie  administrative  et 
I'indopenciancc  de  la  representation,  et  substituant  h 
Taction  constitutionnelle  du  gouvernement  parlementaire 
I'influcnce  du  gouvernement  personnel. 

"12.  Parcequ'elle  restreint  le  nombre  dea  deputes  et 
celui  des  electeurs  ti  un  chiffre  qui  n'est  pas  en  rapport 
avec  la  population  ;  ouvre  une  large  porte  il  la  corruption, 
rt  parceque  la  nation  ne  saurait  trouver  dans  le  corps 
electoral  tel  qu'il  est  aujourd'liui  constitue  la  representa- 
tion sincere  de  bcb  opinions,  de  ses  iaterets  et  de  scj 
droits." 
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tatioii 
July  10. 


biiving  been  previously  adopted,  there  were  few- 
er legal  restrictions  on  it  than  attempts  to  excite 
the  people  in  any  other  way. 

Having  detemiined  on  the  banquet  agitation, 
the  Liberal  chiefs  lost  no  time  in  put- 
Commence-  ti"S  their  designs  in  execution.  The 
ment  of  the  first  banquet  was  held  on  July  10,  in 
banquet  agi-  a  large  room  usually  devoted  to  dan- 
cing-parties at  the  Chateau  Rouge, 
near  Clignancourt,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Paris,  where  about  a  thousand  persons  as- 
sembled, the  majority  being  electors,  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  deputies.  M.  Ledru-RoUin 
refused  to  attend,  lest  he  should  be  compromised 
by  some  act  savoring  too  much  of  loyalty  to  the 
throne.  The  speeches  delivered  were  abundantly 
violent,  thoughnot  nearly  so  much  so  as  they  after- 
ward became,  when  the  public  passions  were  more 
strongly  excited,  and  impunity  had  increased  the 
hardihood  of  the  speakers.  M.  Odillon  Barrot 
said:  "Let  us  not  charge  against  our  glorious 
Revolution  the  miseries  of  our  actual  political 
situation.  They  have  arrived  at  the  shameful 
Sjjectaclc,  which  we  all  feel  so  afflicting,  not  by 
governing  according  to  the  principles  of  our 
Revolution,  but  in  opposition  to  them ;  by  falsi- 
fying all  its  principles,  and  departing  from  all 
the  conditions  which  it  imposed.  Is  there  any 
one  who  now  doubts  this  ?  Is  there  any  one  of 
any  party  who  has  not  long  since  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  consequences  of  that  system  which  we 
have  never  ceased  to  combat  during  seventeen 
j'cars  ?  Arc  the  scandals  we  have  witnessed  not 
great  enough  ?  Let  us,  however,  not  be  unjust. 
The  Government  alone  is  not  to  blame.  Let  us 
examine  our  own  conduct.  Let  us  not  ascribe 
every  thing  to  others,  to  causes  which  are  not  the 
only,  or  even  the  real  ones.  The  root  of  the  evil 
is  to  be  found  in  the  code  of  public  morals,  in 
the  estrangement  which  we  all  have  instinctively, 
and  from  the  old  habits  of  the  monarchy,  from 
what  is  required  to  satisfy  the  true  conditions  of 
liberty.  France  is  still  mistress  of  her  destiny ; 
and  every  desponding  feeling,  as  every  senseless 
resentment,  is  a  direct  injury  to  her.  Pei-mit 
me,  then,  while  invoking  the  memories  of  our 
Revolution  of  1830,  of  that  new,  and  I  trust 
final,  consecration  of  the  national  sovereignty, 
and  reviving  the  sentiments  which  then  animated 
us  all,  to  pro]30se,  '  To  the  Revolu- 
'l^snault  JU.  ^Jqj^  of  July . '"  The  toast  was  drank 
Ilist'duaouv.  with  enthusiasm,  the  company  all 
prov.,  22;  _  standing,  and  accompanying  in 
Cassagnac,  i.  djorus  the  strains  of  the  Marseillaise, 
performed  by  a  splendid  orchestra. ' 
M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  on  the  same  oc- 
20.  casion,  said:   "Have  we  any  need 

Duvergier  de  to  prove  that,  after  the  lapse  of 
Hauranne's  twenty  years,  the  same  situation  re- 
epeec  i.  produces  itself  with  the  same  duties 

and  the  same  dangers  ?  Assuredly,  between  the 
Government  of  the  last  years  of  the  Restoration 
and  the  existing  Government  there  are  profound 
differences,  but  striking  resemblances,  which 
must  strike  the  least  clear-sighted.  The  lesson 
of  1830  has  been  of  some  advantage,  and  men 
do  not  twice  in  twenty  years  commit  the  same 
follies.  The  Restoration,  to  arrive  at  its  end, 
took  the  high-road,  and  advanced  in  a  very  os- 
tentatious manner.  The  existing  Government, 
more  modest,  seeks  to  reach  the  same  point  by 
by-paths  and  advancing  ou  tiptoe.     In  other 
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words,  what  the  Restoration  proposed  to  effect  by 
force  and  menaces  the  existing  power  endeav- 
ors to  eff'ect  by  cvmning  and  corruption.  Our 
institutions  are  no  longer  openly  broken;  they 
are  undermined.  Consciences  are  no  longer  vi- 
olated, they  are  bought.  Do  you  think  that  is 
an  exchange  for  the  better?  I  think  it  is  de- 
cidedly for  the  worse.  For  liberty  the  danger  is 
equally  great,  if  not  greater;  and  by  the  new 
system,  morality  is  buried  in  the  same  grave  as 
freedom.  Can  you,  then,  regard  as  mere  acci- 
dents all  those  disorders,  all  those  scandals, 
which  have  carried  shame  and  confusion  into 
the  breasts  of  all  honorable  men  ?  No,  gentle- 
men !  These  disorders  and  scandals  are  not  ac- 
cidents; they  are  the  necessary  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  perverse  policy  which  gov- 
erns us — of  that  policy  which,  feeling  itself  too 
weak  to  enslave  France,  is  striving  to  corrupt 
it.  As  long  as  that  system  endures,  the  scan- 
dal will  continue  and  increase.  If 
that  is  not  clear,  nothing  in 
world  is  so.'" 

At  Ma§on  a  large  crowd  assembled  to  listen 
to  the  eloquent  words  of  M.  de  La-  „. 

martine,  who  attended  a  banquet  jj,  ^g  Lamar- 
in  that  city,  for  which  he  was  dep-  tine's  speech 
uty.  He  openly  announced  the  ^  ^'"on^iRdT 
approaching  downfall  of  the  Gov-  ®P  •  ' 
ernmcnt.  "If,"  said  he,  "the  Government  de- 
ceives the  lio])es  which  the  country  has  placed, 
in  1830,  less  in  its  nature  than  in  its  name — if, 
in  the  pride  of  its  constitutional  elevation,  it 
seeks  to  isolate  itself — if  it  fails  to  incorporate 
itself  entirely  with  the  spirit  and  legitimate  in- 
terests of  the  masses — if  it  surrounds  itself  by  an 
electoral  aristocracy  instead  of  the  entire  people 
— if  it  distrusts  the  people  organized  in  the  civic 
militia,  and  disarms  them  by  degrees  as  a  con- 
quered enemy — if  it  caresses  the  military  spirit, 
at  once  so  necessary  and  so  dangerous  to  civil 
freedom — if,  without  attempting  openly  to  vio- 
late the  rights  of  the  nation,  it  seeks  to  corrupt 
it,  and  to  acquire,  under  the  name  of  liberty,  a 
despotism  so  much  tlie  more  dangerous  that  it 
has  been  purchased  under  the  cloak  of  freedom 
— if  it  has  succeeded  in  making  of  a  nation  of 
citizens  a  vile  band  of  beggars,  who  have  only 
inherited  libei'ties  purchased  by  the  blood  of 
their  fathers  to  put  them  up  to  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder — if  it  has  caused  France  to  blush 
for  its  public  functionaries,  and  has  allowed  her 
to  descend,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  recent  trial,  in 
the  scale  of  corrujjtion  till  it  has  arrived  at  its 
tragedies — if  it  has  permitted  the  nation  to  be 
afflicted,  humiliated,  by  the  improbity  of  those 
in  authority — if  it  has  done  these  things,  that 
royalty  will  fall,  rest  assured  of  that !  It  will 
not  slip  in  the  blood  it  has  shed,  as  that  of  1 789 
did,  but  it  will  fall  into  the  snare  which  itself 
had  dug !  And  after  having  had  the  revolution 
of  blood,  and  the  counter-revolution  of  glory, 
you  will  have  the  revolution  of  public 
conscience,  and  that  springing  from  jjj  201*^202 
contempt.  "- 

The  violence  of  some  of  these  speeches,  which 
were  re-echoed  from  all  the  chief  on 

manufacturing  towns,  and  some  of  Efforts  of  the 
the  rural  districts  of  France,  excited  Liberals  to 
no  small  terror  in  the  holders  of  ''^"^P  ^.^'^^  "^^ 
property,   who    were    more    aware     °'^'*  ^''  ^' 
than   the   Government   of  the   point  to  which 
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things  were  tending,  and  of  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  overthrow  of  the  present 
Government  aiad  tlie  triumph  of  Socialist  and 
Communist  principles.  Aware  of  the  danger  of 
such  an  idea  being  generally  entertained,  and  of 
the  damp  which  it  would  throw  over  their  ef- 
forts in  favor  of  reform  and  ministerial  change 
merely,  M.  Thiers  and  the  constitutional  oppo- 
sition labored  assiduously  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic that  this  danger  was  entirely  chimerical,  and 
that  the  Communists  were  nothing  but  a  trifling 
unimportant  minority,  from  whom  no  risk  what- 
ever was  to  be  apprehended.  Even  M.  Mar- 
rast,  destined  ere  long  to  be  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  leaders  of  this  heated  \)a,nd  of  enthu- 
siasts, published,  on  20th  September,  the  stron- 
gest statement  as  to  the  Socialists  being  "an 
imperceptible  band  of  extravagants,  who  were 
content  to  have,  instead  of  children,  immber- 
ed  manikins."  In  truth,  however,  the  danger 
was  far  from  imaginary;  for,  though  the  num- 
bers of  the  extreme  Radicals  were  very  small, 
and  the  persons  who  attended  the  banquets  put 
together  were  only  17,000  in  all  France,  yet  they 
comprehended  the  most  active  and  dangerous 
portion  of  the  community,  and  the  one  which 
exercised  the  most  wide-spread  influence  over 
general  opinion.  The  elFects  of  their  declama- 
tions appeared  before  the  end  of  autumn,  in  the 
increased  audacity  and  undisguised  revolutiona- 
ry character  of  the  language  used  at  the  ban- 
quets. At  Oi'leans,  M.  Marie  openly  spoke  of 
a  Republic ;  at  Limoges,  they  preached  Com- 
munism; at  Dijon,  the  red  flag  was  hoisted;  at 
Lille,  M.  Ledru-Rollin  prophetically  announced 
the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  "which,  in  its  im- 
petuous course,  would  sweep  away  all  impurities, 
and  leave  in  its  course  the  seeds  of  fertility  and 
new  life."  Thus,  though  the  number  of  those 
banded  together  for  extreme  measures  was 
small,  they  professed  doctrines  of  all  others 
'  Cai<sagnac,  i.  the  most  seductive  to  the  working- 
155, 15T ;  Reg-  classes;  and  the  whole  question 
m'V"  ^*'^'  ^^^  reduced  to  this,  whether  on  a 
nauit,  Hist,  crisis  they  would  enroll  themselves 
du  Gouv.  under  the  banners  of  chiefs  pro- 
\  Prov.,  24,  25.   fessing  these  principles.' 

Already  it  was  evident  that  a  serious  division 
23_  had  arisen  among  the  Reformers, 

M.  de  Lamav-  and  that  ill  their  united  ranks  were 
tine's  ulterior  to  be  found  many  who  were  inclined 
views.  j^^j.  j^  ^^^^  short  with  a  change  of 

ministry,  or  even  dynasty,  but  aimed  at  an  en- 
tire subversion  and  remodeling  of  society.  M. 
de  Lamartine,  in  particular,  who,  gifted  with 
splendid  genius,  and  moved  by  a  feeling  heart, 
was  utterly  ignorant  of  mankind,  and  saw  every 
thing  through  the  Claude  Lorraine  atmosphere 
of  his  own  enthusiastic  fancy,  cautiously  kept 
aloof  from  the  other  reform  banquets,  and  re- 
served himself  for  his  own  at  Ma^on,  when  he 
brought  forward  for  the  first  time  the  Socialist 
principles  which  ere  long  shook  France  to  its  cen- 
tre when  proclaimed  from  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment. "What,"  said  he,  "do  we  ask  of  the 
Government  of  July  as  the  condition  of  render- 
ing it  a  sincere  assistance?  The  dynasty  with 
no  other  privilege  than  the  throne ;  the  King's 
inviolability;  social  fraternity  in  principles  and 
inslitutions ;  a  budget  commensurate  to  the  lib- 
erality which  the  State  should  dispense ;  a  min- 
ister of  public  beneficence ;  a  ministry  of  the 


people's  life-blood.  Let  the  Government  enter 
into  these  views,  and  we  will  support  it,  whether 
it  is  headed  by  one  weai'ing  a  crown,  a  tiara,  or 
a  hat."  At  this  time,  this  celebrated  author 
published  what  has  been  justly  called  his  "Ro- 
mance of  the  History  of  the  (lirondists" — a  work 
which  contains  more  truths  than  is  generally 
supposed,  but  so  enveloped  in  the  colors  of  im- 
agination that  it  has  already  come  to  pass  for 
fiction.  At  the  time,  however,  it  produced  au 
immense  impression,  and  powerfully  contributed 
to  the  crisis  which  was  approaching,  by  repre- 
senting Revolutionists  in  the  most  interesting 
colors,  and  making  heroes  of  those  whose  main 
object  was  to  overturn  the  throne,  icassagnaci. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  journal  15s,iGl;  Jourl 
published  at  Ma(;on,  he  openly  an-  "al  I^e  liien 
nounced  his  principles  in  these  ^"1)''^'  ^^^ 
Avords:  "Are  you  factious? — go  -[S4i;  Lamar- 
and  conspire  in  darkness.  Are  you  tine,  Hist,  de 
Communists? — come  and  applaud  io!q'^^.°'qf5^''"' 
at  the  banquet  at  Ma(;on."'  ' '"     " 

Notwithstanding  this  powerful  assistance,  the 
agitation  jiroduced  by  the  banquets 

seriously  declined  before  the   end  r,„„^■7t\r^^,^ 
„    ,       •'         ,,, ,_       mi  Decline  of  the 

01  the  year  1847.  Ihe  movement  banquet  agi- 
spread,  indeed,  into  the  provinces,  tation  in  the 
and  every  considerable  town  in  ^'idofthe 
France  had  its  meeting;  but  there  '^ ' 
was,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital,  and  one 
or  two  great  commercial  towns,  none  of  the  gen- 
eral enthusiasm  which  bespeaks  a  great  national 
movement.  Curiosity  to  hear  M.  Odillon  Bar- 
rot,  M.  de  Lamartine,  or  any  other  celebrated 
orator  who  had  long  been  before  the  public,  was 
the  principal  inducement  which  brought  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts  to  the  ban- 
quets. "No  one  can  believe,"  says  Regnault, 
their  secretary,  "to  what  an  extent  the  banquet 
agitation  was  fictitious  and  superficial.  To  ap- 
preciate it,  one  would  require  to  examine  the 
correspondence  of  the  central  committee.  There 
would  be  seen  what  difficulties  the  organization 
of  the  provincial  banquets  presented.  The 
chief  magnet  which  attracted  the  provincial 
electors  was  curiosity  to  see  a  distinguished  dep- 
uty. As  M.  Odillon  Barrot  was  then  filling  the 
journals  with  his  speeches,  every  provincial 
town  insisted  on  having  him  in  their  turn.  But 
he  could  not  be  every  where  at 
once,  and  therefore  the  central  com-  tt;  f^'?,'!'"   ' 

^.  1         .  ,.  illht.  tlU 

mittee  oftered  other  names  of  more  or  gouv. 
less  attraction,  and  measured  them  Prov.,  24; 
out    according    to    the   weight    and  ^'f^'f^'^^S' 
quality  or  the  applicants.  - 

The  Chamber  met  on  the  28th  December, 
and  from  the  importance  of  the  ques-        25. 
tions,   both    foreign    and    domestic,  Meeting  of 
which  were  agitating  the  public  mind,  ^'"^g^'"*^' 
the  Royal  Speech  was  looked  forward  Kind's 
to  with  great  anxiety  by  all  parties.   Speech. 
It  contained,  however,  even  less  than  ^^^'^^  -8- 
is  usually  to  be  met  with  in  such  state  papers, 
and  touched  lightly  on  the  matters  likely  to  ex- 
cite a  discussion  in  the  Chambers.     With  a  fal- 
tering voice  the  King  said  in  the  last  speech  he 
ever  addressed  to  the  Chamber:    "My  relations 
with  all  foreign  powers  inspire  the  hope  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  secured.     I  hope  that  the 
progress  of  general  civilization  may  be  accom- 
plished every  where  by  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernments  among  each  other,  without  alteiung 
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the  pacific  relations  or  internal  situation  of  the 
people.  Civil  war  has  disturbed  Switzerland. 
My  Government  has  come  to  an  understanding 
with  those  of  England,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  to  otFer  to  that  friendly  and  neighbor- 
ing people  a  benevolent  mediation.  Switzer- 
land, I  trust,  will  feel  convinced  that  a  respect 
for  the  rights  of  all,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
basis  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  can  alone  se- 
cure the  duration  of  that  happiness  and  safety 
which  Europe  was  desirous  of  securing  to  her  by 
the  existing  treaties.  In  the  midst  of  the  agita- 
tion which  hostile  and  blind })assions  have  foster- 
ed, one  conviction  has  animated  and  supported 
me ;  it  is,  that  we  possess  in  the  constitutional 
monarchy,  in  the  union  of  the  three  powers  of  the 
State,  the  most  effectual  means  of  surmounting 
all  our  difficulties,  and  of  providing  for  all  the 
moral  and  material  interests  of  our  dear  coun- 
try. Let  us  firmly  maintain,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Charter,  the  social  order,  and  all  its  conditions. 
Let  us  faithfully  guarantee,  according  to  the 
Charter,  the  public  liberties  and  their  develop- 
ments. Tiien  shall  we  transmit  uninjured  to 
generations  yet  to  come  the  sacred  deposit  which 
has  been  intrusted  to  us,  and  they  will  bless  us 
1  Moniteur,  ^0^"  leaving  founded  and  defended 
Dec.  29, 1S4T;  the  edifice  under  the  shelter  of 
Ann.  Hist.  which  they  will  live  prosperous  and 
XXXI.  2,  3.        happy.'" 

So  strongly  were  the  Liberal  chiefs  bent  on 
2Q  making  domestic  reform  the  cheval 

Discussion  on  de  bataille  for  the  session,  that,  not- 
the  Address,  withstanding  the  well-known  bent 
Jan.  lS-48.  ^^  ^j^^  nation  to  objects  of  foreign 
interest,  and  the  existing  topics  which  the  agi- 
tated state  of  Italy  and  Switzerland  presented, 
it  was  determined  to  have  the  whole  discussion 
on  the  part  of  the  speech  wliich  referred  to  do- 
mestic affairs.  As  usual  on  such  occasions  in 
France,  the  debate  turned  on  the  retention  or 
rejection  of  certain  words  in  the  Address  which 
was  to  be  an  answer  to  the  Speech.  The 
amendment,  proposed  by  M.  Desmousseaux  de 
Gevre,  an  old  conservative,  retained  nearly  the 
whole  Address,  with  the  words  "hostile  and 
blind"  api)lied  to  the  passions  of  the  agitators. 
The  retention  or  rejection  of  these  words  was 
not  in  itself  very  material,  but  it  was  selected  as 
vlie  point  for  the  trial  of  strength  against  the 
Government,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  Liber- 
■  als  of  all  shades  was  put  forth  in  the  course  of 
the  debate.  Each  distinguished  leader  was  as- 
signed, like  generals  in  the  field,  his 

x^xTb^O^*^'  °^^'"  P^^"^'  ''^"'^  ^^"^  °"^^*  ^^  ^^^  whole 
'  '  was  not  a  little  formidable.' 
The  discussion  began  on  the  17th  January 
27.  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Another 
Affiiir  of  scandal  had  recently  come  to  light  in 
M.  Petit,  the  appointment  of  a  M.  Petit  to  a  Gov- 
ernment appointment  at  Corbeil,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  retired  allowance  of  GOOO  francs  (£240) 
a  year  to  the  wife  of  the  functionary  who  with- 
drew to  make  way  for  the  appointment.  The 
thing  was  nowise  blamable  in  itself,  and  is  oft- 
en done  by  the  most  upright  persons  in  Great 
Britain,  as  the  6nly  means  of  getting  quit  of  an 
incapable  functionary.  It  was  made,  however, 
in  the  excited  feelings  of  the  French  at  that  pe- 
riod, the  subject  of  vehement  invective  against 
the  Government.  "Do  you,"  said  M.  Odillon 
Barrot,  "call  that  a  trifling  affair  when  you, 


the  chief  of  the  Cabinet,  who  represent  a  great 
and  noble  country,  said  to  a  man,  'We  have 
need  of  a  resignation,'  and  then  conferring  a 
place  or  a  title  in  exchange  for  the  money  prom- 
ised or  deposited?  Do  you  style  base  negotia- 
tions, disgraceful  undertakings,  intrigues  which 
will  not  bear  the  light  going  on  at  your  very 
door,  in  your  Cabinet,  under  your  eyes,  mere 
trifles  ?  Well  may  it  be  said,  we  have  no  lon- 
ger any  clear  understanding  on  subjects  of  pub- 
lic morality." 

M.  Thiers  opened  the  attack  on  the  financial 
state  of  the  country.  "Every  year,"  28. 
said  he,  ' '  we  are  told,  and  with  Speech  of 
truth,  that  the  public  receipts  are  in-  ^'-  Thiers, 
creasing;  but  of  what  avail  is  that,  when  the 
national  expenditure  is  swelling  in  a  still  great- 
er proportion  ?  This  is  continually  going  on  ; 
never  does  a  budget  come  out  showing  an  equi~ 
librium  between  them.  The  current  expenses 
now  are  never  under  1,600,000,000  francs,  and 
as  the  receipts  are  never  so  considerable,  it  be- 
comes every  year  indispensable  to  cover  the  de- 
ficit by  loans  in  one  form  or  another,  or  en- 
croachments on  the  sinking  fund.  It  is  only  by 
the  most  flagrant  irregularities  that  you  can 
conceal  a  financial  embarrassment  which  is  ev- 
ery day  becoming  more  serious.  This  is  not 
all.  To  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  budg- 
et, which  invariably  succeeds  it,  you  must  add 
the  floating  debt,  which  now  lias  swelled  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  720,000,000  francs.  What 
a  situation  for  a  country  to  be  in  !  To  pay  off 
during  peace,  in  order  to  be  able  to  borrow  Avhen 
the  necessities  of  war  recur,  has  been  the  inva- 
riable policy  of  the  wisest  statesmen  in  all  ages 
and  countries.  Instead  of  that,  what  are  we 
doing?  Not  only  do  we  pay  oft'  nothing,  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  sinking  fund  during  a 
long  peace,  but  every  year  we  add  largely  to  the 
floating  debt ;  and  already  it  is  proposed  to  have 
regular  loans,  if  not  every  year,  at  least  at  very 
short  intervals,  in  order  to  provide,  at  fixed 
dates,  for  the  liquidation  of  the  new  debt  con- 
tracted every  year.  Such  conduct  is  notliing 
less  than  running  directly  counter  fo  every  prin- 
ciple :  and  it  is  no  temporary  expedient ;  it  has  * 
gone  on  so  long,  and  led  to  such  results,  that  it 
has  evidently  become  a  fixed  part  of  the  policy 
of  Government.  To  what  must  finances  admin- 
istered in  such  a  manner  lead  ?  To  a  frightful 
catastrophe.  The  rumor  of  a  war,  the  menace 
of  a  revolution,  a  fresh  dearth  of  subsistence, 
even  lesser  misfortunes,  may  bring  all  the  State 
creditors  upon  it  at  once,  and  the  State  would 
be  unable  to  satisfy  their  just  demands.  Matters 
are  even  worse  than  is  here  presented.  The 
State  has  borrowed  200,000,000  francs  from  the 
savings  banks,  which,  on  a  crisis,  would  instant- 
ly be  demanded.  Then  the  public  debt,  instant- 
ly exigible,  is  no  less  than  9.50,000,000  francs. 
National  bankruptcy  is  inevitable,  if  any  consid- 
erable part  of  these  creditors  should  present  their 
obligations  for  payment." 

"The  public  morals,"  said  M.  de Tocqueville, 
"are  degraded,  and  the  private  mor-         29. 
als  have  come  too  closely  to  resemble  Speech  of 
the  public.     The  governing  class  has  ^i-  <lf  Toe- 
set  the  most  deplorable  example.     It  •l"*=^'''l'^- 
possesses   the   most    precious   of  gifts,  that   of 
choosing  freely  the  representatives  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  when  it  is  called  upon  to  exercise  this 
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right,  it  degrades  it,  degrades  itself,  by  prostitu- 
ting a  noble  privilege  to  the  most  contemptible 
interests.  The  feelings  of  morality  have  vanish- 
ed ;  electors  and  elected,  fiuictionaries  high  and 
low,  have  no  other  object  but  the  augmentation 
of  their  private  fortunes.  It  is  a  humiliating 
spectacle !  France  had  exhibited  to  the  world, 
in  the  midst  of  the  first  Revolution,  the  princi- 
ples which  she  maintained  were  to  regenerate 
the  world ;  and  now  Europe,  attentive  to  all  the 
movements  of  tlie  French  mind,  asks  if  these 
principles  were  not  a  dangerous  seed;  if  the 
fruit  they  have  produced  is  not  the  ruin  of  mor- 
als ;  and  if  a  traditional  sen-itude  is  not  a  better 
state  for  the  conscience  than  the  liberty  for 
which  so  many  sacrifices  have  been  made. 

"If  the  spectacle  we  are  exhibiting  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  such  an  effect  upon 
ConUiiued  Europe  when  seen  from  afar,  what 
effect  do  you  suppose  it  must  produce 
in  France  itself  upon  the  classes  which  are  not 
represented  ?  We  are  told  there  is  no  danger, 
because  there  is  no  insurrection ;  that,  as  there 
is  no  disorder  on  the  material  surface  of  society, 
the  revolutions  are  still  distant.  Doubtless  dis- 
order is  not  as  yet  in  fact,  but  it  is  deeply  so  in 
thought.  Look  at  those  working  classes,  who, 
I  admit,  are  tranquil.  It  is  true,  they  are  not 
tormented  by  political  passions  to  the  extent 
that  they  once  were;  but  do  you  not  see  that 
their  passions,  their  political  views,  have  become 
Social  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  the  opinion  is  by 
degrees  spreading  and  taking  root  among  them, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  overturn,  not  this  or  that 
law,  this  or  that  ministry,  this  or  that  govern- 
ment, but  to  change  society  itself,  and  uproot 
the  foundations  on  which  it  now  rests?  And 
do  you  not  believe  that,  when  such  opinions 
come  to  be  generally  diffused  among  them,  and 
they  have  descended  far  into  the  masses,  they 
will  induce,  sooner  or  later,  I  know  not  where, 
I  know  not  how,  the  most  fearful  revolutions? 
Such,  gentlemen,  is  my  profound  conviction ;  I 
believe  that  we  ai'e  sleeping  even  now  on  the 
surfiice  of  a  volcano.  Such  is  my  unalterable 
conviction." 

*'  So  notorious,"  said  M.  Billault,  "  are  these 
31.  facts,  that  no  one  ventures  to  deny 
Speech  of  them,  or  dispute  the  daily  and  rapid 
M.  Billault.  degeneracy  of  public  morals.  AH 
that  the  ministerial  supporters  can  say  is,  that 
it  is  not  their  doing,  and  that  they  are  charged 
with  a  responsibility  arising  from  the  acts  of 
others.  But  if  it  is  so,  were  they  not  the  first 
to  set  the  example  ?  Have  we  not  seen  Cabin- 
et Ministers  prosecuted  and  condemned  by  the 
Court  of  Peers ;  high  functionaries,  friends  of  the 
Ministers,  protected  by  them  or  their  subordin- 
ates, when  surprised  in  disgraceful  acts  at  Paris, 
Clermont,  Rochefort.  Gros-Caillon  ?  Have  we 
not  heard  the  editor  of  a  public  journal  declare 
that  he  received  five  thousand  francs  a  month 
to  celebrate,  in  eloquent  prose,  the  merits  of  tlie 
Ministry,  and  declaim  against  their  adversaries  ? 
Have  we  not  seen  the  privileges  of  theatres  given 
away  for  money ;  public  offices  made  the  subject 
of  traffic ;  Ministers  ottering  other  places  in  lieu 
of  conditional  dismissals  ;  deputies  deprived  of 
their  situations  on  account  of  conscientious 
votes ;  others  promised  high  office  for  complai- 
sant votes;  besides  innumerable  other  acts  of  the 
same  kind,  which  are  only  mentioned  in  whis- 


pers because  no  one  ventures  to  bring  them  for- 
ward publicly?  No  one  is  ignorant  that  the 
Minister  is  the  author  of  all  these  corruj>tions ; 
they  have  been  so  often  proved,  that  no  one 
thinks  of  any  longer  contesting  it." 

"Turn,"  said  M.  de  Lamartine,  "to  foreign 
affairs,  and  see  whether  the  Govei-n-  32. 
ment  has  more  conformed  to  the  na-  Of  M.  <le 
tional  will  in  them  than  in  domestic  Lamuitine. 
government.  Has  M.  Guizot  not  heard  the 
maledictions,  loud  and  long,  of  so  many  noble 
and  generous  men  now  abandoned  to  the  mercy 
of  a  ferocious  enemy?  He  has  heard  them; 
but  what  has  he  done  to  save  them  from  de- 
struction ?  Was  he  ignorant  of  the  ardent  sym- 
pathies of  the  French  people  for  the  sacred 
cause  of  Italian  independence  ?  M.  Guizot  can 
not  have  abandoned  his  own  principles ;  he  can 
not  in  secret  approve  his  own  actions.  But  he  is 
bound,  hand  and  foot,  at  the  feet  of  Austria  ;  he 
groans  under  the  servitude  which  he  has  volun- 
tarily incurred,  but  he  can  not  shake  it  off.  To 
bring  about  what  he  deemed  an  advantageous 
marriage  for  one  of  his  sons,  Louis  Philippe 
broke  the  alliance  which  he  had  contracted,  the 
day  following  the  Revolution  of  1830,  between 
France  and  England,  the  two  great  constitution- 
al states ;  he  then,  for  the  sake  of  other  alliances, 
permitted  Austria  to  confiscate  the  town  and 
territory  of  Cracow,  the  last  corner  in  which  a 
great  and  noble  people  have  found  refuge ;  he 
even  permitted  the  same  power  to  push  forward 
into  the  centre  of  Italy,  and  occupy  the  roads 
leading  to  Rome,  Florence,  and  Turin.  All 
this  proves  that  the  Government  of  the  King  has 
abandoned  the  secular  interests  of  France,  its 
permanent  advantage,  even  its  honor,  to  the 
most  miserable  family  advantage — to  a  dowry, 
a  connection,  a  miserable  consideration.  From 
the  day  when  you  entered  into  the  Spanish  alli- 
ance, all  your  foreign  acts  have  been  contrary  to 
your  real  interests.  From  that  day  every  thing 
has  been  adverse  to  nature.  You  have  been 
obliged  to  say  that  the  Sunderbund  was  nation- 
al in  Switzerland,  tUat  the  Diet  was  a  faction. 
From  that  day  it  M'as  necessary  that  France, 
inverting  the  order  of  nature,  inverting  the 
maxims  and  traditions  of  ages,  should 
become  Ghibelline  at  Rome,  priest-  j,in°"8!o5' 
ridden  at  Berne,  Austrian  in  Pied-  and  Feb.  e', 
mont,  Russian  at  Cracow,  nowhere  isiS;  Ann. 
French,  every  where  counter-revolu-  '''^'- ^^xi. 
tionary."' 

It  was  no  easy  matter  for  any  man,  be  his 
abilities  what  they  might,  to  make  33. 

head  against  a  phalanx  of  such  tal-  M.  Duclia- 
ent,  now  all  directed  against  one  sin-  tel's answer, 
gle  head.  Guizot's  courage  and  talents,  howev- 
er, were  equal  to  the  trial,  and  he  was  ably  sup- 
ported by  M.  Duchatel,  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. "We  are  told,"  said  the  latter,  "in- 
cessantly of  the  deficit  and  the  amount  of  the 
floating  debt.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  budg- 
ets from  1840  to  1843  were  made  u])  in  part 
of  loans  and  anticipations — that  was  the  sad  be- 
quest of  the  Ministry  of  184G  (M.  Thiers's),  for 
whose  prodigality  we  are  not  responsible.  The 
budgets  of  1844  and  1845  added  nothing  to  the 
public  debt  in  any  shape.  The  same  can  not  be 
said  of  those  of  1846  and  1847,  but  that  was  bo- 
cause  those  years  were  marked  by  scourges  of 
nature  which  do  not  occur  twice  in  any  genera^ 
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tion.  After  all,  how  were  these  deficits  filled  up 
in  those  disastrous  years?  With  the  reserves  of 
the  sinking  fund,  and  they  will  discharge  them 
all  by  the  year  1849.  To  apply  the  sinking  fund 
in  part,  in  this  way,  is  not  to  burden  posterity, 
for  the  entire  sum  so  applied  is  drawn  from  pres- 
ent resources.  It  is  true,  it  prevents  the  paying 
off  of  debt,  but  it  does  nothing  to  augment  it. 
In  a  word,  in  the  year  1849  all  the  charges  will 
be  met  by  ordinary  resources  and  the  aid  derived 
from  the  sinking  fund — a  state  of  things  almost 
identical  with  what  it  was  in  1839.  And  with 
this  budget  we  have  increased  the  efl'ective  ranks 
of  the  army,  enlarged  the  arsenals,  repaired  the 
fortifications  of  strong  places,  multii)lied  ten-fold 
the  furnishings  for  the  army  and  navy,  conquer- 
ed a  continent,  and  established  a  durable  colo- 
nial possession. 

"This  is  what  we  have  done  with  the  ordi- 
nary budget.  There  remains,  it  is 
Confiiiued.  ^^'^^^^  ^'^^  extraordinary  budget;  but 
in  regard  to  that,  is  it  not  just  that 
posterity  should  bear  the  principal  part  of  those 
burdens  which  are  to  benefit  it  more  than  the 
present  generation  ?  It  is  on  that  principle  that 
the  extraordinary  budget  is  founded,  which  con- 
stitutes the  chief  part  of  the  floating  debt  which 
is  now  represented  as  so  alarming,  and  which 
has  arisen  principally  from  the  great  expendi- 
ture on  the  public  works  which  have  been  set 
on  foot.  How  were  those  extraordinary  under- 
takings to  be  met?  Could  any  objection  have 
been  made  to  such  undertakings,  the  burden  of 
which  is  instant,  while  their  benefit  is  future, 
being  executed  by  means  of  loans  ?  And  is  it 
more  open  to  exception  because,  instead  of  do- 
ing so,  it  was  determined  to  meet  it  by  the  re- 
serves of  the  sinking  fund  not  required  for  the 
ordinary  budget,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  pro- 
vide for  it  by  means  of  exchequer  bills?  The 
apprehensions  so  strongly  felt  on  this  subject  are 
greatly  exaggerated,  if  not  entirely  imaginary. 
The  floating  debt  has  by  no  means  attained  the 
gigantic  proportions  which  are  assigned  to  it. 
In  order  to  magnify  its  amount,  as  in  the  end 
of  1848,  M.  Thiers  has  added  to  it  the  whole 
additional  credits  opened  down  to  that  period, 
and  put  to  the  charge  of  the  extraordinaiy 
budget.  But  the  credits  thus  successively  open- 
ed to  meet  these  extraordinary  budgets  have  not 
been  entirely  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  year 
for  which  they  were  destined ;  they  even  run 
into  the  next  year,  and  thus  figure,  in  part  at 
least,  twice  in  M.  Thiers's  estimate.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  these  credits  were,  for  the  most 
part,  opened  to  carry  on  public  works,  many  of 
which  have  become  productive,  and  no  account 
is  taken  of  the  amount  of  these  reimbursements. 
If  these  deductions  are  made,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  amount  of  the  floating  debt  in  the  end 
of  1847  will  be  G20,000,000  francs.  It  is  true 
this  will  receive  an  addition  of  150,000,000  dur- 
ing the  course  of  1848,  but  it  will  be  entirely 
indemnified  for  this  increase  by  the  loan  and  va- 
rious reimbursements,  which  will  leave  the  float- 
ing debt  at  the  end  of  1848  not  greater  than  it 
was  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year ;  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  its  amount  being  still 
further  diminished  in  succeeding  years,  from 
the  reserve  of  the  sinking  fund  being  applied  to 
its  liquidation,  instead  of  the  public  works  now 
in  course  of  construction. 


"We  arc  constantly  told  of  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  poAver,  but  every  one  must 

see  that  in  a  free  State  the  real  influ-  n^„f-^' ,„^ 
,,        .  ,        « ^.  .  .  _     Continued, 

ence  is  on  the  side  oi  Opposition.     It 

is  it  which,  from  day  to  da)',  directs  public  opin- 
ion. Power  is  a  besieged  army,  doomed  to  the 
most  arduous  of  duties,  that  of  exhibiting  cour- 
age in  defense,  and  which,  by  the  mere  force 
of  things,  sees  its  resources  daily  diminishing. 
The  Opposition,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  besieging 
army,  in  possession  of  the  open  country,  which 
is  constantly  provisioned  by  complaints,  recruit- 
ed by  passions,  and  which  advances  to  the  com- 
bat with  the  feelings  of  soldiers  who  are  march- 
ing to  an  assured  victory.  This  is  the  state  of 
things  in  all  constitutional  monarchies.  But 
with  us  the  case  is  much  worse.  We  have  lived 
for  ages  under  a  despotic  authority,  and  have 
contracted  the  habit  of  regarding  power  as  the 
exclusive  patrimony  of  a  few,  opposition  as  the 
patrimony  of  all.  Under  a  despotic  govern- 
ment, the  Opposition,  when  it  first  arises,  at- 
tracts all  sympathies,  because  power  is  awful, 
and  is  its  enemy,  and  silences  arguments  by 
bastiles.  But  with  us  all  this  is  changed :  the 
Opposition  has  become  the  real  power;  but  it 
still  enjoys  the  sympathies  which  it  awakened 
when  it  wielded  only  the  sword  of  honor.  Thus 
is  it  doubly  armed,  for  it  has  at  once  the  strength 
of  a  free  country,  and  the  sympathies  of  one 
whose  freedom  is  only  commencing  its  career. 

"This,  then,  is  the  enormous,  the  perilous 
power  of  which  we  hear  so  much ; 
and  j'ou  tell  us  that  the  public  morals  r-Qufinued 
are  corrupted  by  it.  Is  it,  then,  by 
accident  that  the  people  do  not  read  your  jour- 
nals ?  Is  it  by  accident  they  do  not  read  your 
books  ?  Is  it  by  chance  that  they  do  not  listen 
to  your  words  in  preference  to  ours  ?  Jf  the 
morals  are  corriijHed,  it  is  you  icho  have  corrupted 
them.  Are  we  the  persons  who  are  every  day 
publishing  books  in  which  religion  is  treated  as 
an  old  prejudice — where  the  laws  of  family  are 
set  at  naught,  property  treated  as  an  abuse; 
where  history  is  dressed  up  in  the  garb  of  imag- 
ination; where  civic  crowns  are  placed  on  the 
most  guilty  heads;  where  is  resuscitated,  to  in- 
fluence the  public  passions,  the  maxim  so  much 
blamed  in  former  times,  that  the  end  will  justify 
the  means?  I  can  not  comprehend  how  the 
moderate  part  of  the  Opposition,  men  laying 
claim  at  least  to  some  degree  of  prudence  and 
foresight,  can  render  themselves  the  auxiliaries 
of  a  party  actuated  by  nothing  but  the  most  ex- 
treme revolutionary  tactics.  In  our  first  polit- 
ical assemblies  the  authors  of  this  system  were 
its  first  victims.  The  melancholy  return  which 
we  witness  to  such  extreme  measures  should  dis- 
gust all  parties.  In  a  free  country  there  is  no 
more  decisive  proof  of  public  immorality  than 
the  indulgence  at  the  tribune  in  words  of  hatred 
and  animosity. 

"  The  complaints  made  on  the  foreign  con- 
duct of  Government  are,  if  possible, 
still  more  unfounded.  It  has  always  (joiuinued 
been  a  fundamental  principle  with 
the  King's  Government  to  cause  the  nen- 
trality  of  Switzerland  to  be  respected ;  but  the 
first  condition  of  such  a  neutrality  is  that  it 
should  be  respected  by  the  Swiss  themselves. 
The  inviolability  of  Helvetia,  so  precious  for  the 
peace  of  Europe,  becomes  dangerous  to  all  as 
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soon  as  the  Swiss  themselves  be|!;in  to  abuse  it. 
Inviolability  is  not  impunity.  When  the  great 
Powers  guaranteed  the  inviolability  of  the  Swiss 
territory,  they  had  no  intention  of  establishing  a 
volcano  from  whence  anarchy  and  disorder  were 
to  be  incessantly  vomited  forth  upon  the  neigh- 
boring states.  No  one  can  deny  that  Switzer- 
land has  been  the  central  point  of  all  the  factions, 
the  refuge  of  all  the  revolutionists,  the  work-shop 
of  all  the  conspiracies,  directed  against  the  peace 
of  Europe.  M.  Thiers  himself  has  well  charac- 
terized it ;  for  after  the  attempted  assassination 
of  Alibaud  in  183G,  he  said  :  '  The  event  of  the 
25th  March  gives  us  additional  reason  to  de- 
mand the  expulsion  of  the  refugees.  France  no 
more  than  Europe  can  consent  that  Switzerland 
should  become  the  rallying-point  of  all  revolu- 
tionists, alike  prepared  for  murder  or  invasion, 
with  an  armed  force.  If  the  gentlemen  of  Berne 
choose  to  engage  in  such  follies,  France  will  not 
support  them,  but  abandon  them  as  lost  repro- 
bates.' 

"  As  to  Italy,  the  Government  of  the  King  has 
never  ceased  to  endeavor,  with  an  af- 
C  nT  led  fiJCtionate  solicitude,  to  aid  the  efforts 
of  the  Italian  princes  who  labored  for 
the  regeneration  of  their  country.  No  sooner 
was  the  intelligence  received  of  the  Pope's  am- 
nesty, than  M.  Guizot  hastened  to  convey  to  his 
holiness  the  common  thanks  of  Christendom. 
He  declared  that  he  regarded  that  noble  act  as 
the  prelude  to  and  pledge  for  others,  which 
might  satisfy  public  opinion  without  weakening 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign ;  and  he  never 
ceased  to  urge  the  adoption  of  those  reforms, 
the  principle  of  which  had  now  been  adopted. 
At  Florence,  as  at  Rome,  he  held  the  same 
language,  that  the  French  Government  had  no 
desire  to  intermeddle  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  Italy ;  but  that  it  was  their  anxious  wish  that 
the  Italian  governments  should  themselves  set 
on  foot  those  moderate  reforms  which  the  social 
condition  of  their  people  demanded,  and  which 
would  confirm  power  by  resting  it  on  a  wider 
basis.  When  Ferrara  was  occupied  by  the  Im- 
perial troops,  M.  Guizot  did  not  lose  an  instant 
in  demanding  from  the  Imperial  Government 
the  re-establishment  of  the  stain  quo;  and  it 
was  the  influence  of  France  which  accelerated 
the  pacific  solution  of  that  question.  If  the  Ro- 
man and  Tuscan  people  have  obtained  favorable 
conditions,  and  the  arms  necessary  for  their  na- 
tional guards,  it  is  from  France  that  they  have 
received  them.  The  uniform  language  of  M. 
Guizot  was  that  he  accepted  the  Italian  revolu- 
tions as  accomplished  facts,  but  that  he  would 
consider  himself  culpable  if  he  impelled  the  Ital- 
J  Moniteur  ^^°^  ^"^  farther  on  the  fatal  descent 
Jan.°23, '^5, 26,  on  which  the  revolutionists  would 
1848;  Ann.  drive  them — prophetic  words!  of 
Hist,  xxxi.34,  which  the  world  is  even  now  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  truth.'" 

But  whatever  face  the  Finance  Minister  might 
39  put  upon  the  situation  of  the  French 

Last  budget    finances,  the  official  budgets  proved 
of  Louis  Phi-  that  they  were  in  the  most  deplora- 
ble condition,  and  that  whatever  mer- 


53, 


lippe. 


it  the  Government  of  the  Citizen  King  and  the 
bourgeoisie  may  have  possessed,  economy  is  not 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  number.  Before  the 
debate  on  the  Address  was  concluded  this  was 
decisively  proved.     The  budget  brought  forward 


by  the  Finance  Minister,  on  3d  January,  1848, 
presented  a  total  of  expenditure  of  1,518,000,000 
francs,  while   the   income   was   only   estimated 
at    1,192,000,000   francs,  leaving   a   deficit   of 
320,000,000  francs  ;  and  the  utmost 
economy  contemplated  for  1849  only  io^'"''?*!''  . 
proposed  to  reduce  this  deficit  by  Jeu^'jami' 
38,000,000  francs.     This  was  more  iSiS;  Ann.' 
than  double  the  deficit  existing  in  Hi^^t-  ^^xxi. 
17S9,  when  the  Revolution  began,   K^^^'^cifi 
which  was  100,000,000  francs  year-  §'69"'"'' 

Such  was  the  keenness  on  both  sides,  and  the 
ardor  which  the  Liberals  evinced  in  40 

the  attack  on  the  Government,  that  Divisions  on 
the  debate  was  prolonged  for  twenty  t','"  Address. 
days,  and  only  terminated  on  7th  '^  •  • 
February.  Several  divisions  took  place,  in  all 
of  which  the  Ministry  had  the  majority,  though 
it  was  by  no  means  so  considerable  as  it  had 
been  on  former  occasions.  The  amendment  on 
the  Address,  proposed  by  the  Liberals,  was  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  33,  the  numbers  being 
222  to  189.  Another  amendment,  proposed  by 
M.  Desmousseaux  de  Gevre,  was  rejected  by  228 
to  185.  The  ministerial  majority  was,  on  a 
scrutiny,  declared  to  be  43.  These  majorities 
could  not  be  considered  as  very  large,  consider- 
ing that  the  whole  strength  of  the  Government 
was  put  forth  on  the  occasion,  and  that  the  di- 
vision was  felt  on  all  sides  to  be  a  vital  one  ;  and 
in  closing  the  debate  M.  Guizot  announced  that, 
as  soon  as  the  entire  Conservative  party  con- 
curred in  demanding  reform,  he  would  concede 
it,  but  that  assuredly  that  day  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived.    The  Liberals,  however,  felt  the  division 

as  a  decisive  defeat,  so  far  as  the    „         ,.  ... 
T       •  1   X  1  1   sRejrn.anlt.  HI. 

Legislature    was    concerned,    and  3^-3-0.  Qj^g.- 

they  determined  on  abandoning  all  sasnac,  i.  104, 

attempts   to   move    the    Chamber,  165;  Ann. 

and  to  agitate  out  of  doors  for  a  oV^'xi^f-^^'i 
,    ..     "^       ,,mi  c  1    i>   ^*<  National, 

revolution.     "  Ihe  war  of  words,     peb.  9,  1S48; 
said  the  National  on  Februfiry  9,  Regnault, 
"  is  at  an  end ;  that  of  deeds  is  now  E°'*'^'  ^^°"'-> 
to  commence.  "- 

Determined    on   vigorous   and  revolutionary 
action,  the  Liberal  chiefs  resolved  4j_ 

on  forcing  on  a  banquet  for  the  1 2th  The  Opposi- 
arrondissement  of  Paris,  which  had  ti""  resolve 
been  originally  fixed  for  the  19th  «"  ^ '^^>"l"et. 
January,  and  postponed  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
terdiction by  the  police.  This  was  based  on  an 
old  law  passed  on  24th  August,  1790,  which  had 
never  been  carried  into  execution  excepting  dur- 
ing the  Empire,  but  seemed  to  contain  words 
which  justified  such  an  interposition  of  authority. 
This  interdict  was  at  first  acquiesced  in ; 
but  on  the  day  following  the  rejection 
of  the  amendment  on  the  Address,  the  Liberal 
deputies  met  and  determined  to  persevere  in  their 
design,  holding  the  old  law  referred  to  as  either 
inapplicable  to  the  banquet  proposed,  or  gone 
into  desuetude.  This  determination,  however, 
was  not  taken  without  veiy  considerable  ditficul- 
ty ;  only  94  deputies  voted  for  it  in  the  meeting 
on  the  subject,  though  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Opjjosition  was  assembled  on  the  occasion.  This 
was  a  great  falling  off  from  the  189  who  had 
supported  the  amendment  to  the  Address ;  and 
it  indicated  on  what  dangerous  ground  they 
were  adventuring  when  they  announced  their 
resolution  openly  to  brave  the  authority  of  Gov- 
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ernment.*  They  remitted  to  a  committee,  ac- 
»  Journal  des  cordingly,  to  prejiare  an  address  to 
Debats,  Feb.  the  public,  announcing;  their  de- 
14,1848;  Reg-  termination  to  go  on  with  the  pro- 
nault,  iii.  3T7 ;  j  banquet,  which  was  fixed  for 

Cassagnac,  i.     f  ,      \     '  ,        ,  ,•  i     i  • 

165;  Hist,  du  the  22d  February,  and  pubhshed  m 
Gouv.  Prov.,  all  the  Opposition  journals  on  the 
34-  Uth  of  that  month. t 

Having  thus  resolved  oi)enly  to  defy  the  Gov- 
.,  ernment,  the  Radicals  immediately 

Great  agita-  began  to  increase  the  agitation  by 
tion  in  Paris  sounding  the  alarm  in  all  their  jonr- 
on  the  an-  jjj^jg  j^  ^.jjg  strongest  terms.  That  ob- 
nouncement.    .     ^  •       i       m  i 

ject  was  soon  gamed.      lerror  spread 

immediately,  and  ere  long  became  universal.  All 
business  was  suspended.  Before  two  days  were 
over,  every  one  whispered  to  his  neighbor,  "They 
will  soon  be  fighting  in  the  streets."  The  Jour- 
nal des  Debats,  which  had  become  the  organ  of 
the  conservative  section  of  the  Opposition,  upon 
this  strongly  counseled  moderation  to  both  par- 
ties, and  even  went  so  far  as  to  announce  that 
a  conciliatory  policy  would  be  adopted  by  Gov- 
ernment, and  concessions  made  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy all  reasonable  demands  of  the  Opposition. 
But  matters  had  now  gone  too  far  for  the  coun- 
sels of  moderation  to  be  heard  on  either  side ; 
and  the  King,  in  particular,  whose  obstinacy, 
when  danger  was  approaching,  had  increased  as 
much  as  his  resolution,  when  it  was  present,  had 

*  The  Radicals  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  together  their 
troops,  who  were  not  a  little  shaken.  The  prodigious 
agitation  of  men's  minds  kept  at  a  distance  the  timid,  and 
caused  the  audacious  themselves  to  liesitate. — Regnadi.t, 
Hist,  du  Gouv.  Prov.,  34. 

t  "  Une  reunion  de  plus  de  cent  deputes  appartenant 
aux  diverses  fonctions  de  Topposition  a  en  lieu  ce  matin, 
pour  decider  en  commun  quelle  ligne  de  conduite  il  con- 
vient  de  suivre  apres  le  vote  du  dernier  paragraphe  de 
I'adresse. 

"  La  reunion  s'est  d'abord  occupee  de  la  situation  po- 
litique que  lui  fait  ce  paragraphe.  Elle  a  reconnu  que 
Tadresse  qui  a  ete  votiie,  constitue,  de  la  part  de  la  nia- 
jorite,  une  violation  flagrante,  audacieuse  des  droits  de 
la  minorite,  et  que  le  Ministere,  en  eutrainaut  son  parti 
dans  un  acte  aussi  exorbitant,  a  tout  ii  la  fois  meconnu  uii 
des  principes  les  plus  sacres  de  la  constitution,  viole  dans 
la  personne  de  leurs  repriisentants  I'un  des  droits  les  plus 
essentiels  des  eitoyens,  et,  par  une  niesure  de  saUit  nii- 
nistiirielle,  jete  dansle  pays  de  funestes  ferments  de  divi- 
sion et  de  dosordre.  Dans  de  telles  circon stances,  il  lui 
a  paru  que  ses  devoirs  devenaient  plus  graves,  plus  im- 
perieux,  et  qu'au  milieu  desevenements  qui  agitent  I'Ku- 
rope  et  qui  preoccupent  la  France  il  ne  lui  etait  pas  per- 
inis  d'abandonner  un  seul  instant  la  garde  et  la  defense 
des  interets  nationaux.  ^'opposition  restera  a  son  postc, 
pour  surveiller  et  combattre  constamment  la  politique 
contre-revolutionnaire  dont  les  entreprises  inquietent  au- 
jourd'liui  le  pays  tout  entier. 

"  Quant  an  droit  de  reunion  des  eitoyens,  droit  que  les 
ministore  pretend  subordonuer  a  son  bon  plaisir  et  con- 
fisquer  a  son  profit,  I'assemblee  unanimenient  convaiu- 
cue  que  ce  droit,  inherent  a  toute  constitution  libre,  est 
d'ailleurs  formellement  etabli  par  nos  lois,  a  resolu  d'en 
poursuivre  le  maintien  et  la  conservation  par  tons  les  rao- 
yens  legaux  et  constitutionnels.  En  consequence,  une 
commission  a  ete  nonimee  pour  s'entendre  avec  les  61ec- 
teurs  de  Paris  et  pour  regler  de  concert  le  concours  des 
deputes  au  banquet  qui  se  prepare  a  titre  de  protestation 
centre  les  pretentions  de  I'arbitraire. 

"Cette  decision  a  6t6  prise  sans  prejudice  des  appels 
que,  Fous  d'autres  formes,  les  deputes  de  I'opposition  se 
reserventd'adresserau  corps  electoral  et  ii  1' opinion  publi- 
que.  La  reunion  a  pensii  enfin  que  le  cabinet,  en  denatu- 
rant  le  vdritable  caractere  du  discours  de  la  couronne  et 
de  I'adresse,  pour  en  faire  un  acte  attentatoire  aux  droits 
des  deputes,  mettait  I'opposition  dans  la  necessite  d'ex- 
primer,  en  toute  occasion,  sa  reprobation  contre  un  tel 
excesdepouvoir.  Elle  a  done  resolu  a  I'unanimite,  qu'au- 
cun  de  ses  membres,  menie  ceux  que  le  sort  designe- 
rait  pour  faire  partie  de  la  grande  deputation,  ne  partici- 
perait  a  la  prosentatinn  de  I'adresse." — Journal  des  De- 
bats, Uth  February,  1848. 


diminished,  was  determined  against  any  conces- 
sion. "Every  one," said  he,  "appears  to  be  for 
reform ;  some  demand  it,  others  promise  it.  For 
my  own  part,  I  will  never  be  a  party  to  such 
weakness.  Reform  is  another  word  for  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Opposition  to  power,  and  that  is  an- 
other word  for  war ;  it  is  the  begin-  ,t,,,,.    ,. 

-  .,  ,       \..j,  .,      7,        'L  Abdication 

ning  of  the  end.  When  the  Op-  de  Louis  Phi- 
position  succeed  to  power,  I  shall  lippe,  24 ;  Reg- 
take  my  departure."-  nault,  iii.  382. 

Unfortunately,  the  King,  during  the  most  crit- 
ical period  of  his  life,  was  deprived         43 
of  the  intrepid  counselor  who  had,  by  Death  of  the 
her  resolution  and  abilities,  so  often  i^rincess 
brought  him  in  safety  through  the  ^'^^l^i'^e. 
most  perilous  crises  of  his  fate.     The  Princess 
Adelaide,  his  sister,  who  had  long  been  in  a  de- 
clining state  of  health,  expired  at  Paris  on  21st 
January,  1848.     No  bereavement  could  at  this 
moment  have  been  more  calamitous  to  the  King. 
To  more  than  masculine  intrepidity  and  tii-m- 
ness  she  united  the  still  rarer  qualities  of  strong 
sagacity  and  sound  sense,  with  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  men  surprising  in  one  born  in  so  elevated 
a  sphere.     Probably  she  owed  it  to  the  extraor- 
dinaiy  A'icissitudes  of  her  own  and  her  broth- 
ei-'s  career,  which  had  brought  her  into  contact 
with  classes  the  most  distant,  changes  the  most 
surprising,   catastrophes  the  most  terrible.     It 
was  mainly  owing  to  her  moral  courage  that  the 
vacillation  was  surmounted  which  led  him  so  long 
to  hesitate  in  accepting  the  profltered  crown.    Had 
she  lived  two  months  longer,  there  2  j^„^  uist 
would  probably  have  been  no  ex-  xxxi.  327 ; 
hibition  of  the  irresolution  which  Moniieur, 
caused  him  to  lose  it.-^  J'^°-  ^2,  l?48. 

Meanwhile  the  committee  to  whom  it  had  been 
remitted  to  choose  a  place  for  the  44 

proposed  banquet,  without  having  as  Preparations 
yet  selected  a  place,  fixed  upon  the  for  the  ban- 

22d  February.    Shortlv  after,  a  place  1"f}-        „. 
, .  '  ,  .  '  '     1    ,       February  21. 

was  discovered  in  a  street  nearly  de- 
serted, in  the  Chamjjs  Elyse'es,  named  the  Che- 
iiiin  de  Versailles.  This  was  a  large  open  space 
inclosed  by  four  walls,  over  which,  as  over  the 
Roman  amphitheatres,  it  was  proposed  to  stretch 
a  huge  canvas  covering,  so  as  to  convert  it  into 
an  apartment  capable  of  holding  GOOO  persons 
at  table.  This  s])ace  was  hired  by  the  commit- 
tee on  the  20th,  and  on  the  21st  the  prepara- 
tions for  stretching  the  canvas  were  commenced. 
But  meanwhile  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition, 
seeing  matters  ajjj^roaching  a  crisis,  felt  anxious 
to  avoid  a  collision,  and  gladly  lent  an  ear  to  a 
compromise  jjroposed  by  the  Government,  which 
promised  the  means  of  bringing  matters  to  a 
judicial  determination,  without  running  the  fear- 
ful risks  of  a  confiict  between  the  people  and 
the  military.  The  arrangement  proposed  was, 
that  the  comjiany  were  all  to  be  allowed  to  as- 
semble, without  impediment  or  molestation,  in 
the  place  fixed  on  for  the  banquet,  but  that  wlien 
there,  they  were  to  be  invited  to  disperse  by  the 
oflScers  of  police,  and  the  president  M.  Boissel, 
with  M.  Odillon  Barrot  and  a  few  of  the  other 
leaders,  should  be  summoned  before  the  law- 
courts  to  answer  for  the  alleged  breach  of  the 
interdict.  This  proposal,  it  is  true,  would  ren- 
der abortive  the  whole  objects  for  which  the 
banquet  had  been  projected ;  but  such  was  the 
sense  of  responsibility  entertained  by  the  leaders 
of  the  movement,  and  the  general  consciousness 
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of  the  impending  danger  if  the  banquet  were 
either  dispersed  by  force  or  permitted  to  go  on 
.  without  impediment,  that  it  was 
3T5^ Inl'ssel'  ^g^eed  to  by  the  leaders  of  the  Op- 
3St';  Hist,  du  position,  and  M.  Ducliatel  on  the 
Goiiv.  Prov.,  part  of  the  Government,  and  it  was 
SO,  33 ;  Cas-  f^Q jjy  hoped  tluit  the  crisis  had 
sagnac,  i.  168.   _  •'  '        .     ,  , 

been  surmounted.' 

This  compromise  was  ghidly  accepted  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Liberals,  and  in 
Progmmme  particular  those  who  desired  a 
of  the  pro-  cliange  of  mmistry,  but  not  or  the 
posed  pro-  dynastv  on  the  throne,  but  it  was  vi- 
cessioii.  oiently  condemned  by  the  ultras  on 

both  sides.  The  Kmg  and  a  part  of 
the  courtiers  objected  to  it  as  an  unworthy  con- 
cession to  popular  violence,  and  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  Government  declined  a  com- 
bat. The  extreme  Radicals,  led  by  M.  Marrast 
and  M.  Ledru-Rollin,  declaimed  against  it  as  a 
disgraceful  abandonment  of  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  compromise,  however,  was  carried 
through,  and  a  sub-committee  drew  up  a  proc- 
lamation, in  which  it  was  announced  that  the 
meeting  would  take  place,  but  the  banquet 
would  not  follow,  as  it  had  been  interdicted  by 
the  Government.  To  render  the  demonstra- 
tion, however,  without  the  banquet,  as  imposing 
as  possible,  it  was  announced  that  the  proces- 
sion was  to  take  place  on  the  largest  possible 
scale.  It  was  to  extend  along  the  boulevards 
from  the  Place  of  the  Bastilc  to  the  Madeleine ; 
the  National  Guards  were  invited  to  attend  in 
their  uniforms,  but  without  their  arms ;  and  all 
the  students  and  scholars  at  the  military  schools 
shared  in  the  invitation.  The  utmost  order  and 
regularity  was  enjoined  upon  all  persons  form- 
ing part  of  the  cortege,  or  witnessing  it,  and  it 
2  Journal  des  was  thought  that  a  hundred  thou- 
D6bats,  sand  persons  would  appear   in   its 

Feb.  21,  1S48.    i-^nks^ 

The  Govei-nment  was  seized  with  the  utmost 
apprehensions  when  this  pro- 
Difficulties  on  gramme  appeared  in  the  Opposition 
both  sides  re-  journals.  The  danger  appeared 
garding  a  pro-  more  imminent  than  ever,  now  that 
Fe^bruary  21  *^®  banquet  was  converted  into  a 
procession.  It  was  not  the  after- 
dinner  speeches,  but  a  collision  in  the  streets 
which  was  the  real  object  of  alarm.  M.  Guizot 
declared,  in  a  Cabinet  council  held  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  all  authority  was  lost  when  Govern- 
ment entered  into  terms  with  its  enemies.  M. 
Ducliatel  urged  that  the  opportunity  should  be 
seized  of  re-establishing  the  shaken  authority 
of  Government.  M.  Jacqueminot  protested 
that  the  troops  should  be  brought  forward  to 
stop  the  procession.  On  their  side  the  Liberal 
chiefs  were  hardly  less  embarrassed,  for  it  had 
become  apparent  that  the  substitution  of  a  pro- 
cession for  the  banquet  had  only  augmented  the 
danger,  by  bringing  it  into  the  public  streets, 
and  into  the  presence  of  the  people,  and  the 
party  was  divided  on  the  subject.  Impressed 
with  these  ideas,  they  agreed  to  publish  an  ex- 
planatory address,  in  which  it  should  be  an- 
nounced that  they  had  no  intention  of  convoking 
the  National  Guard,  or  usurping  the  powers  of 
Government.  A  draft  of  the  proposed  note  was 
written  out  and  submitted  to  M.  Duchatel ; 
but  the  Government  declined  to  agree  to  it,  and 
the  Chamber  met  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  with- 


out any  thing  being  decided  on  the  subject. 
Explanations  were  then  made  on  both  sides,  hut 
without  leading  to  any  amicable  result — M. 
Duchatel  declaring  that  no  impediment  would 
be  thrown  in  the  way  of  any  who  chose  going 
to  the  banquet  individually,  but  that  any  at- 
tempt to  form  a  procession  on  the  public  streets 
would  be  prevented ;  and  M.  Barrot  replying 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  disturbing  the 
public  peace,  that  perfect  order  would  be  ob- 
served in  the  procession,  and  that,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment took  a  step  which  was  virtually  declar- 
ing Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  they  were  provok- 
ing the  breach  of  the  jjeace  which  they  professed 
so  much  anxiety  to  avoid.  These  exi)lanations 
led  to  no  result,  and  the  Chamber  separated 
without  any  thing  being  determ-  1  Re^nault, 
incd  or  agreed  to  on  the  subject,  iii.  393,  3'.;4; 
But  in  the  evening  it  was  agreed  by  ^go^^i'ssl'^^ais. 
a  majority  of  the  Liberal  deputies  sancedelaiit 
that  they  should  not  attend  the  pro-  publique,  43, 
cession. '  ^• 

Later  still  at  night,  a  final  meeting  of  the  more 
decided  Liberals  took  place  in  the 
ofiice  of  the  Re'/orme,  to  determine  pebate,  and 
what  should  be  done  in  regard  to  decision  of  the 
the  procession  on  the  following  day.  Liberal  cliiefs 
Opinions,  even  in  that  extreme  sec-  procession? 
tion  of  the  Liberals,  were  divided 
on  the  subject.  M.  Lagrange  strongly  urged  the 
adoption  of  decided  measures.  "  Yes !"  said  he, 
"let  the  democracy  hoist  its  standard,  and  de- 
scend boldly  into  the  field  of  battle  for  Progress. 
Humanity  in  a  mass  has  its  eyes  upon  you ;  our 
standard  will  rally  around  us  the  whole  warlike 
and  fraternal  cohorts.  What  more  are  we  wait- 
ing for?"  Loud  apjjlause  followed  these  words, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  entire  meeting  was  about 
to  declare  for  war,  when  M.  Louis  Blanc  rose 
and  said:  "After  the  Opposition  deputies  have 
agitated  the  country  to  its  very  entrails,  they  re- 
coil. I  feel  my  blood  boil  within  my  bosom  at 
such  conduct,  and  if  I  listened  only  to  my  in- 
dignation I  would  say  in  jn-esence  of  such  base- 
ness, 'Let  us  raise  our  war-cry  and  advance.' 
But  humanity  restrains  me.  I  ask  if  you  are 
entitled  to  dispose  of  the  blood  of  a  generous 
people,  without  any  prospect  of  advantage  to  the 
cause  of  democracy  ?  If  the  Patriots  commence 
the  conflict  to-morrow,  abandoned  by  the  leaders 
who  have  hitherto* put  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  movement,  they  will  infollibly  be  crushed, 
and  the  democracy  will  be  drowned  in  blood. 
That  will  be  the  result  of  to-morrow's  struggle. 
And  do  not  deceive  yourselves.  The  National 
Guard,  which  has  gone  in  uniform  from  banquet 
to  banquet,  will  to-morrow,  in  the  same  uniform, 
mow  down  the  Patriots  with  grape-shot  along- 
side of  the  soldiers.  Determine  on  insurrection 
if  you  please ;  but  for  my  part,  if  you  adopt  such 
a  decision,  I  will  retire  to  my  home  to  cover  my- 
self with  crape,  and  mourn  over  the  ruin  of 
democracy."  Ledru-Rollin  soon  after  added: 
"During  the  first  Revolution,  when  our  fathers 
had  fixed  on  a  field-day,  they  had  prejiared  for 
it  before.  Are  we  in  a  similar  situation  ?  Have 
we  ai'ms,  ammunition,  combatants  ready?  The 
Government  is  thoroughly  prepared.  The  army 
only  awaits  the  signal  to  crush  us.  My  opinion 
is,  that  to  run  into  a  conflict  in  such  circum- 
stances is  an  act  of  madness."  These  opinions 
were   so   obviously  well-founded,  that    they    at 
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length  came  to  prevail  with  the  majority  of  the 
meeting.     It  was  agreed   at  the  eleventh  hour 
that  the  proposed  procession  on  the  day  follow- 
ing should  be  abandoned,  and  a  formal  impeach- 
ment of  the  Ministers  before  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  substituted  in  its  room.     On  the  day  fol- 
lowing, a  double  set  of  placards  appeared  on  all 
iDolallodde    t^^  walls  of  Paris — the  first,  from 
Hist,  de  Soci-  the  Prefect  of  Police,  interdicting 
6;es  Secretes,    ^ny  assembly  on  the  jjublic  streets  ; 
n^utfiii.lali  the  second,  from  the  Banquet  Com- 
3;')5;  Cafsag-'  mittee,  recommending  the  people  not 
nac,i.l84, 183.  to  attempt  to  form  any  procession.'* 
Shortly  before,  an  article  had  appeared  in  the 
National  from  the  pen  of  M.  Mar- 
rast,  which  pointed  to  the  proposed 
demonstration    as    a    great    moral 
movement,  which  was  to  crush  the 
Government  by  the  simple  demon- 
stration of  public  opinion,  without  any  physical 
collision.     "Do  not,"  said  he,  addressing   the 
Minister,  "reckon  on  a   disturbance.      If  yon 
wish  it,  rely  upon  it  you  shall  not  have  it.     What 
we  are  more  anxious  for  is  a  demonstration  of 
which  the  calmness  may  terrify  you,  while  its 
magnitude  may  indicate  the  firm  determination 
of  the  people.     We  wish  that  the  deputies,  the 
electors,  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  National 
Guard,  with  all  the  citizens  who  have  a  resolute 
spirit,  should  meet  you  in  a  pacific  mass,  un- 
armed, immense,  and  whose  all-powerful  voice 
may  indicate  the  respect  in  which  they  hold  you. 
It  is  order  which  constitutes  onr  strength — it  is 
the  voice  of  opinion  which  will  pass  over  your 
battalions  to  crush  you.     The  movement  will  be 
the  more  terrible  for  you  from  its  very  tranciuil- 
lity.     You  shall  have  neither  troubles  nor  dis- 
orders, nor  a  bloody  collision.     The  people  of 
Paris  have  no  need  of  a  battle  to  conquer — it  is 
enough  for  them  to  show  themselves."-     And 
now,  when  they  were,  as  they  con- 
ceived, discreditably  abandoned   by 
the  leaders  of  the  ' '  dynastic  Opposi- 


-  National, 
Feb.  21, 1848. 


*  "En  ajonrnant  ain.-i  rexoroice  d'lin  droit,  Topposi- 
tion  prend  I'engagement  de  faire  prLValoir  ce  droit  jiar 
tmites  Ics  voix  constitutionnelles.  EUe  ne  nianqiiera  pas 
a  ce  devoir;  elle  poursuivra,  avec  plus  de  perseverance 
et  plus  d'energie  que  jamais,  la  lutte  qu'elle  a  entreprise 
centre  tine  politique  corruptrice,  violente  et  antinatio- 
nale.  En  ne  se  rendant  pas  au  banquet,  I'opposition  ac- 
complit  un  grand  acte  dc  moderatioii  etd'luimanite;  elle 
fait  qu'il  lui  reste  a  accounplir  uu  grand  acte  de  fermeto 
et  do  justice."— .V«ftonaJ,  22d  February,  1S4S. 

The  indictment  against  the  Government  promised  in 
the  last  paragraph  was  at  the  same  time  drawn  up  and 
si;;ned. 

1.  "D'avoir  trahi  au  dehors  I'honneur  et  les  interets 
de  la  France. 

2.  "  D'avoir  fausse  les  principes  de  la  constitution,  la 
garantie  de  la  liberte,  et  attente  aux  droits  des  citoyens. 

3.  '•  D'avoir,  par  une  corruption  systematiqup,  tente  de 
substitner  a  Texpression  de  I'opinion  publique  les  calculs 
d'intJrC't  prive,  et  de  pervertir  ainsi  le  gouvernement  re- 
presentatif. 

4.  "  D'avoir  trafique,  dans  un  intcret  ministeriel,  des 
fonctions  publiques  ainsi  qiie  de  tons  les  attributs  et  pri- 
vileges du  pouvoir. 

5.  -'D'avoir,  dans  le  meme  but,  mine  les  finances  de 
I'etat  et  compromis  ainsi  les  forces  et  la  grandeur  natio- 
nale. 

6.  "  D'avoir  violemment  depouille  les  citoyens  d'un 
droit  essentiel  a  toute  constitution  libre  et  dont  I'extTcice 
leur  av.iit  ete  garanti  par  la  charte,  par  les  lois,  et  par 
les  precedents. 

7.  "  D'avoir  enfin,  par  line  politique  ouvertement  con- 
tre-r6volntionnaire,  remis  en  question  tontes  les  con- 
qufites  de  nos  deux  revolutions  et  jcte  le  pays  dans  une 
agitation  profonde." — lie/orme,  22d  February,  1848;  Keq- 
jJAbXT,  ill.  395, 30T. 


tion,"  they  again  addressed  the  people  in  the 
R'/orme,  tlissuading  them  from  any  collision 
with  the  military,  and  promising  them  ulterior 
measures  at  a  future  time.  "Men  of  the  peo- 
ple," said  M.  Flocon  in  that  journal,  "beware 
of  any  rash  excess  to-morrow.  Do  not  furnish 
the  Government  with  the  opportunity  so  much 
desired  of  a  bloody  success.  Do  not  give  the 
dynastic  Opposition,  which  abandons  at  once 
you  and  itself,  a  pretext  of  which  it  would  will- 
ingly avail  itself,  to  throw  a  vail  over  its  weak- 
ness. You  now  see  what  are  the  consequences 
of  allowing  the  initiative  to  be  taken  by  those 
who  are  not  our  own.  Patience  yet  a  while ! 
When  it  shall  seem  good  to  the  devtor.ratic  party  to 
take  the  lead  in  its  tm-n,  it  icill  be  seen 
ichether  it  icill  retire  when  it  has  once  peb  22"l&t8 
advanced.^'^ 

A  very  curious  and  vahiable  account  exists, 
from  the  pen  of  one  who  was  initi-  ^^ 

ated  into  all  their  secrets,  of  the  strength  of 
strength  of  the  secret  societies  in  the  Kepnblic- 
France  at  this  period,  which  em-  ansatthis 
braced  all  who  were  decided  Repub- 
licans. "The  Republican  part}%"  says  Lucien 
de  laHodde,  "was,  in  February,  1848,  composed 
of  the  following  persons :  4000  subscribers  to  the 
National,  of  wliom  only  one  half  were  Repub- 
licans, the  other  belonging  to  the  d^mastic  Oppo- 
sition, led  by  Gamier  Pages  and  Carnot.  Of 
these  2000  there  were  not  more  than  600  in 
Paris,  and  of  these  only  200  could  be  relied  on 
in  an  actual  conflict.  The  Rifoinne  had  2000 
subscribers,  of  whom  500  were  in  Paris,  and 
they  would  turn  out  to  a  man.  The  t^^'o  socie- 
ties, ''des  Salmons'  and  '/a  Socictc  iJissidente,' 
promised  1000  combatants,  though  it  was  doubt- 
ful if  they  could  muster  600,  though  the  latter 
embraced  all  the  Communists  in  Paris.  To 
these  we  must  add  400  or  500  old  conspirators, 
whom  the  first  musket-shot  would  recall  to  their 
old  standards ;  and  1500  Polish,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  refugees,  who  would  probably  do  the 
same,  from  the  idea  that  it  would  advance  the 
cause  of  revolution  in  their  own  countries.  In 
all,  4000  in  Paris,  and  that  was  the  very  utmost 
that  could  lie  relied  on  in  the  cajntal.  In  the 
provinces  there  was  only  one  real  secret  society, 
which  was  at  Lyons:  Marseilles,  Toulouse,  and 
two  or  three  other  great  towns,  professed  to  have 
such,  but  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  them. 
On  the  whole,  there  might  be  15,000  or  16,000 
Republicans  in  the  departments,  and  4000  in 
Paris.  In  all,  19,000or  20,000  out  of  17,000,000 
of  male  inhabitants— a  proportion  j  p^  ^^  nodde, 
so  infinitely  small,  that  it  is  evident  niBt.  des  SocU 
they  could  never  have  overturned  etes  Secretes, 
a  strong  government."-  ^^^'  *^^- 

On  the  other  hand,  the  forces  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  much  more  considerable, 
and  such  as,  if  properly  directed  and  Forces  of  the 
supported  by  the  National  Guard,  Government, 
must  have  secured  them  an  easy  a"d  'ts  meas- 
victory  in  any  contest  which  might  p^bruary  21. 
be  approaching.  The  regular  troops 
in  Paris  were  25,000  strong ;  and  they  might  in 
six  hours  be  doubled  by  the  troops  in  the  neigh- 
boring towns.  Versailles  had  a  strong  reserve 
of  cavalry,  Vincennes  of  artillery.  In  a  Cabinet 
council  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  when 
it  was  first  known  that  the  Banqiiet  Committee 
had  resolved  to  go  on  with  the  procession,  it 
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was  determined  to  prevent  it  by  force ;  and 
orders  were  given  to  liavc  the  whole  military 
posts  of  the  capital  strongly  occuincd  at  seven 
in  the  following  morning.  Had  this  resolution 
been  adhered  to  the  demonstration  might  have 
been  prevented,  and  the  family  of  Orleans  at 
this  moment  seated  on  the  throne  of  France. 
But,  unfortunately,  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  Oi)position  deputies 
having  declined  to  take  i)art  in  the  procession, 
and  published  an  address,  dissuading  others 
from  doing  so,  which  appeared  in  the  evening 
papers  of  the  21st  at  four  p.m.  This  was  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  Government,  and 
they,  deeming  the  crisis  over,  thought  it  advisa- 
ble to  do  nothing  which  might  provoke  a  fresh 
collision,  and  accordingly  determined  to  coun- 
termand the  troops.  Orders  to  this 
i.  mfsoot''  eff-ct  were  dispatched  in  all  direc- 
Regnault,  iii.  tions  from  the  Tuileries  at  eleven  at 
397,  339 ;  night  on  the  2 1  st ;  and,  accordingly, 
on  the  morning  of  the  22d  not  a  sol- 
dier was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets. ' 
The  consequences  of  this  unfortunate  step 
51  were  soon  apjjarent.     The  people,  who 

Aspect  of  were  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  the 
the  people,  resolution  come  to  at  the  eleventh 
Feb.  2i  hour  by  the  Liberal  committees  to 
countermand  the  procession,  and  of  the  counter- 
orders  in  consequence  given  to  the  troojis,  as- 
sembled in  great  numbers  in  the  principal  streets 
at  da3'bi-eak  on  the  22d,  and  seeing  no  attempts 
made  to  interrupt  them,  deemed  it  certain  that 
the  demonstration  was  to  go  on,  and  that  the 
cause  of  reform  had  triumphed.  They  were  not 
shaken  in  this  belief  by  the  addresses  already 
given,  which  appeai"ed  in  the  morning  news- 
papers of  the  same  day,  inviting  the  people  not 
to  attempt  a  demonstration.  They  still  remained 
calm  and  motionless,  in  great  crowds,  in  the 
Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine,  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  and  the  Champs  Elyse'es,  awaiting 
the  course  of  events,  and  convinced  that  before 
nightfall  something  decisive  would  take  place. 
The  emissaries  from  the  Reforme  and  National 
gave  this  advice,  which  was  imjjlicitly  obeyed. 
Meanwhile,  the  name  of  M.  Guizot  was  in  every 
mouth,  and  generally  with  the  same  execrations 
as  that  of  M.  de  Polignac  had  been  in  July,  1830. 
As  the  afternoon  approached,  some  bands  of 
students  began  to  traverse  the  streets,  singing 
the  Marseillaise,  and  shouting,  "Vive  la  Re- 
forme  ! — abas  M.  Guizot !"  Still,  however,  there 
was  no  actual  rioting  till  late  in  the  evening, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  crowds  which  still 
thronged  the  streets,  some  bodies  of  cavalry 
were  stationed  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  St.  Ilonore, 
and  the  boulevards.  They  were  pelted  with 
stones  in  some  places  by  the  mob,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  some  attempts  were  made  to 
erect  barricades.  In  consequence  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, it  was  resolved  to  occupy  Paris  in  a 
military  manner  on  the  following  morning,  and 
according  to  constant  usage  since  1830,  hy  joint 
detachments  of  the  regular  troops  and  the  National 
Guard.  Orders  to  assemble  the  latter  force  were 
accordingly  sent  out  late  at  night 
i.  201  203 ;  °"  *'^°  2^"'  ^^^  ^^  seven  in  the 
EegDault,iiL  morning  of  the  23d  the  generale 
401,  403;  beat  in  all  the  streets  of  Paris,-  and 
prVlTi^    the    National    Guard,   in    uniform, 

xeo.  i!d,  1&40.  ,  ,'  ,  ' 

were  every  where  to  be  seen  hasten- 


ing to  their  rallpng-points.  To  this  resolutioTi 
the  fall  of  tlie  monarchy  is  beyond  all  question 
to  be  ascribed. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  great  civic  force 
in  Paris,  which  for  ten  years  had  5.) 

been  worked  upon  by  the  Liberal  Insidiou.s  pol- 
press,  and  which  had  become  ex-  i^^  "*  ","^  ^"' 
tremelydiscontentcd  inconsequence  '"""^  "  ' 
of  its  will  not  having  in  all  cases  been  imitlicit- 
ly  obeyed  by  the  Government,  had  a  meeting  at 
nine  at  night,  on  the  22d,  in  the  office  of  the 
Siede,  to  deliberate  on  the  course  which  they 
should  pursue  in  the  crisis  which  was  approach- 
ing. It  was  there  resolved  unanimously  that 
they  should  take  up  arms  and  appear  in  their 
battalions  with  or  without  the  orders  of  Govern- 
ment on  the  following  day.  They  were  to  assume 
such  an  attitude  as  should  convince  every  one 
that,  however  determined  to  displace  the  Minis- 
try, they  would  not  permit  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government.  In  a  word,  they  were  to  inter- 
pose between  the  contending  parties  in  such  a 
way  as  should  at  once  jjrevent  the  efi'usion  of 
blood,  force  reform  upon  the  Government,  and 
hinder  the  throne  being  shaken.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  were  to  place  themselves  every  where 
between  the  soldiers  and  multitude,  and  compel 
both  to  desist  from  conflict,  while  at  the  same 
time  their  voice  and  attitude  should  force  a 
change  of  men  and  measures  on  the  Executive. 
This  plan  of  operations  was  openly  expounded 
in  a  petition  drawn  up  by  the  officers  of  the  4th 
Legion,  and  to  which  nearly  all  the  others  gave 
in  their  adhesion.  Thus  the  National  Guard 
of  Paris  assumed  the  functions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  aspired,  like  the  Prtetorians  of  Rome, 
not  merely  to  give,  as  they  had  done,  a  mon- 
arch to  the  throne,  but  to  impose  a 

policy  on  his  Government.     Mean-  A?.®"'i'^-^  ^'' 
T  -i"^      ,     ■  1  /-~c  1   Amand,  Cap. 

while  their  commander,  General  aia4iemeLe- 
Jacqueminot,  was   so  ignorant  of  gion;  Le 

its  real  disposition,  that  he  assured  S'?,™^.  ""^, 
^,     r~i  -wi     X       -..I   ^1  »•        Tuilencs,  4; 

the  Council  that,  with  the  exception  cas.siignae  i. 

of  a  few  battalions  which  were  ill-  204;  Keg- 
disposed  and  known,  the  loyalty  of  na"'t-  Hist, 
the  whole  civic  force  might  ■«ith  pj(jy_  c.  3 
confidence  be  relied  on.' 

It  soon  appeared  how  far  the  anticipations  of 
General  Jacqueminot  were  coiTect,  gg 

and  what  support,  in  its  last  ago-  The  National 
ny,  the  monarchy  of  July  was  to  Guani  in  ef- 
receive  from  the  National  Guard,  feet  join  the 
Ihe  23d  February  opened  upon  a 
city  agitated  but  undecided,  ready  to  obey  the 
strongest  impulse,  to  surrender  the  direction  to 
whoever  had  the  courage  to  seize  it.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  military  in  all  the  principal  quarters 
sufficiently  revealed  the  apprehensions  of  Gov- 
ernment—  the  conduct  of  the  civic  force  too 
clearly  evinced  to  which  side  it  would  incline. 
At  ten,  M.  Flocon,  a  determined  Revolutionist, 
entered  in  haste  the  office  of  the  Reforme,  and 
exclaimed,  "Quick,  all  clothe  yourselves  in  the 
uniform  of  the  National  Guard :  never  mind 
whether  they  are  your  own  or  not :  intimate  to 
all  Patriots  to  do  the  same.  As  soon  as  you  are 
dressed,  hasten  to  the  mayor's,  calling  out '  Vive 
la  Re'forme  !'  Directly  you  are  there,  put  your- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  detachments  as  they 
arrive,  and  interpose  them  betireen 
the  soldiers  and  ihe  people.'^  Quick,  soc^Sec°44-\ 
quick !  the  Republic  is  to  be  had 
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for  the  taking."  These  directions,  emanating 
from  the  head-quarters  of  the  movement,  were 
too  faithfully  adopted  ;  and  the  National  Guard, 
timid,  desirous  to  avoid  a  collision,  and  avert  the 
shedding  of  blood,  were  every  where  too  hapjjy 
to  follow  them.  The  orders  of  Government  be- 
ing that  all  the  posts  should  be  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  the  line  and  the  civic  forces  jointly,  the 
latter  were  every  where  on  the  spot  with  the 
soldiers,  and,  in  conformity  with  their  injunction, 
they  constantly  iuteqiosed  between  the  military 
and  the  populace,  so  as  to  render  any  attempt 
to  disjjerse  the  assemblages  impossible,  as  no 
officer  would  incur  the  responsibility  of  openly 
engaging  in  a  conflict  with  the  National  Guard 
of  the  capital.*  Several  of  the  legions  openly 
joined  them,  at  least  in  words,  and  traversed  the 
streets,  ciying  out  "Vive  la  Re'forme!"  The 
military,  condemned  to  inactivity  by  this  skill- 
ful policj',  remained  passive  spectators  of  the  in- 
creasing tumult ;  and  the  fact  of  their  nowhere 
acting,  spread  abroad  the  belief  that  they  too 
had  become  traitors,  and  that  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  capital  was  on  the  side  of  the  Lib- 
erals. The  revolutionary  leaders  were  not  slow 
in  taking  advantage  of  this  auspicious  state  of 
things.  Orders  were  immediately  sent  to  the 
secret  societies  every  where  to  come  forth,  and 
bring  with  them  the  strength  of  the  faubourgs. 
iDeiaHodde,  '^¥  ^gi^'^^ion  rose  to  its  highest 
Snc.  Sec,  444,  point  when  these  formidable  bands, 
445;  Cassug-  which  recalled  the  worst  days  of 
"?■"'  '-^"6,207,  ti^g  flj-gt  Revolution,  began  to  appear 
iiault  ii?."402  fit  noon  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore;  and 
403;  ilist.  (lu  in  the  centre  of  the  city  barricades 
Gouv.  Prov.,  were  hastily  run  up,  and  the  gun- 
'^  smiths'  shops  began  to  be  pillaged. ' 

Great  was  the  consternation  at  the  Tuiler- 
5^  ies  when  intelligence  of  these  events 
c;onsterna-  arrived,  and  successive  messengers 
fion  in  the  brought  in  the  news  that  the  detach- 
Tinlencs.  jjip^ts  of  the  National  Guard  were 
shouting  "  Vive  la  Re'forme  !"  as  they  traversed 
the  streets  ;  that  they  were  eveiy  where  inter- 
posing between  the  military  and  the  mob,  and 
in  some  cases  had  actually  formed  line  with  fixed 
bayonets  against  the  cavalry  who  had  orders  to 
clear  the  streets.  To  every  one  who  came  in 
the  King  put  the  question,  "Is  it  possible  that 
the  National  Guard  is  taking  part  with  the  Re- 
formers— that  it  is  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
National  and  the  Rtforme?"  From  all  he  re- 
ceived the  same  answer,  or  the  consternation 
painted  on  their  visages  told  it  too  plainly.  The 
imminence  of  the  danger  was  at  once  perceived. 
By  thrusting  themselves  in  this  duliious  manner 
between  the  regulars  and  the  mob,  the  civic  force 
was  serving  the  cause  of  revolution  far  more  ef- 
fectually than  if  they  had  openly  joined  it ;  for, 
had  they  done  so,  the  united  strength  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards  and  insurgents  would  have  been 


*  "La  Garde  Nationale,  appel^e  en  effet  le  matin  du 
24  pour  sHnterposer  entre  le  peiiijle  et  la  troupe  de  ligne, 
repnndait  lentement  et  mollement  al'appel.  P'Ue  voyait 
dans  le  njouvement  prolonge  du  peuple  une  manifestation 
aiuimiiiisterielle,  une  petition  armee  en  faveur  de  la  re- 
forme  electorale  qu'elle  etaitloin  de  desapprouver.  Elle 
y  souriait  en  secret.  Elle  ne  s'alarmait  pas  trop  de  voir  ce 
peuple  voter  d  eouj)  de  fiml  centre  le  systems  use  du  Roi. 
Ce  Prince  avait  vieilli  dans  le  cccur  de  la  Garde  Na- 
tionale, comme  le  chiffre  de  ses  annees.  La  sagesse  pa- 
r.iissait  aux  Parisions  petrifiee  en  obstination." — Lamab- 
TiNE,  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  1848,  i.  71,  72. 


quickly  defeated  by  the  regular  soldiers,  who 
were  all  steady ;  but  now  the  insurgents  were 
every  hour  gathering  strength,  from  the  passive 
attitude  of  the  troops  in  presence  of  rapidly-in- 
creasing danger.  The  scales  fell  from  all  eyes ; 
the  fatal  truth  had  become  apparent ;  the  Citizen 
King,  the  creation  of  the  National  i  r „«„„„„,. 
Guard,  was  about  to  be  destroyed  i.  209,  210 ; 
by  the  power  which   had  erected  Kegnanlt,  iii. 

his  throne.     Yet  how  was  the  dan-  }%  ^?I  =  .^? 
1  i   J        i_  .       laHodde,  445, 

ger  to  be  averted  —  how  was  the  447;  Hist,  du 
demon  of  their  own  creation  to  be  Gouv.  Prov., 
exorcised?'  ^-  '"• 

In  this  extremity  a  council  was  hastily  sum- 
moned in  the  King's  cabinet,  in  the  55. 
Tuileries,  which  the  Queen  was  in-  Resignation 
vited  to  attend.  M.  Guizot  was,  ofM.  Guizot. 
from  a  feeling  of  delicacy,  absent.  The  first 
words  she  uttered  were :  "  If  M.  Guizot  has  the 
slightest  feeling  of  devotion  to  the  King  and  to 
France,  he  will  not  remain  an  hour  longer  in 
power — he  is  ruining  the  King."  "Madame," 
replied  M.  Duchatcl,  "  M.  Guizot  is  determined, 
like  all  his  colleagues,  to  defend  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, if  necessary,  the  King  and  the  mon- 
archy, but  he  has  no  intention,  any  more  than 
ourselves,  of  forcing  himself  on  the  Crown." 
' '  Do  not  say  such  things, "  interrupted  the  King ; 
"  if  M.  Guizot  knew — "  "  I  desire  nothing  more 
than  that  he  should  know,"  resumed  the  Queen  : 
"I  would  say  it  to  himself.  I  esteem  him  suffi- 
ciently for  that ;  he  is  a  man  of  honor,  and  will 
understand  me."  Upon  this,  M.  Duchatel  broke 
up  the  conference  by  going  to  bring  in  M.  Gui- 
zot ;  and  in  his  absence  the  Duke  de  Montpensier 
strongly  supported  the  opinion  of  the  Queen,  and 
insisted  on  a  message  being  immediately  sent  to 
the  Chambers,  announcing  the  concession  of 
Tarliamentary  Reform  ;  to  which  M.  Duchatel 
said,  as  a  man  of  honor,  he  could  not  accede. 
When  M.  Duchatel  returned  with  M.  Guizot, 
the  King,  who  was  still  in  his  cabinet,  with  the 
Queen  and  the  princes,  without  pretending  to  be 
insensible  to  the  dangers  of  his  situation,  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  repugnance  at  the  idea  of 
separating  from  his  Minister.  '  •  I  would  rather 
abdicate,"  said  he.  "You  can  not  do  that,  my 
friend,"  said  the  Queen ;  "you  belong  to  France, 
not  to  yourself. "  ' '  True, "  replied  the  King,  Avith 
a  mournful  accent,  ' '  I  am  more  to  be  pitied  than 
my  Ministers — I  can  not  resign."  Then  turning 
to  M.  Guizot,  he  said,  "  Do  you  believe,  my  dear 
President,  that  the  Cabinet  is  in  a  situation  to 
make  head  against  the  storm,  and  to  triumph 
over  it?"  "Sire!"  replied  M.  Guizot,  "when 
the  King  proposes  such  a  question,  he  himself 
answers  it.  The  Cabinet  may  be  in  a  condition 
to  gain  the  victory  in  the  streets,  but  it  can  not 
conquer  at  the  same  time  the  royal  family  and 
the  Crown.  To  throw  a  doubt  on  its  support  in 
the  Tuileries  is  to  destroy  it  in  the  exercise  of 
power.  The  Cabinet  has  no  alternative  but  to 
retire."  The  King  then  consulted  his  Ministers 
for  a  few  minutes  as  to  who  should  be  sent  for  to 
construct  a  new  Ministry,  and  Count 
Mole  was  mentioned.  The  King  ■,  m^in^' 
then,  shedding  tears,  embraced  his  Regnault,  ' 
Ministers,  who  were  not  less  affect-  '"•  '^^■^ '  ^°-- 
ed.=  "You  vvill  always  remain  the  SfSde 
friends  of  the  Kmg,"  said  the  Queen :  la  Kevoiu- 
"  you  will  support  him."  "How  _tiondel848, 
happy  you  are,"  said  the  King,  as  '•  ®^'  ^^- 
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•  you  depart  with  honor, 


56. 

Announce- 
ment of  this 
to  the  Cham- 
bers, and  its 
reception  in 
Paris. 


they  took  their  leave — 
I  remain  with  shame." 
No  sooner  was  the  retirement  of  M.  Guizot 
determined  on  than  he  himself  an- 
nounced the  intelligence  with  much 
dignity  to  the  Chamber.  The  Op- 
position immediately  broke  forth 
into  the  most  indecent  acclama- 
tions ;  and  the  news,  instantly  com- 
municated to  the  streets,  spread  almost  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  electric  telegraph  over  all  Paris. 
Opinions  were  much  divided  on  the  subject. 
The  National  Guard  and  "dynastic  Opposition" 
were  in  transports ;  theirs  was  the  triumph ;  they 
had  interposed  between  the  Crown  and  revolu- 
tion, and  saved  the  monarchy.  The  Conserva- 
tives vvei'e  in  dismay:  again,  as  in  1781),  the 
Crown  was  receding  before  the  populace,  shrink- 
ing from  an  encounter ;  already  it  was  whispered 
in  the  streets,  "  The  King  is  betraying  us."  But 
the  effect  upon  the  extreme  Liberals  was  still 
more  serious.  In  an  instant,  like  a  demon  sud- 
denly unchained,  the  spirit  of  revolution  stalked 
abroad.  "  All,"  says  the  annalist,  "who  were 
in  debt,  all  who  had  any  thing  to  gain  by  dis- 
turbance —  the  galley-slaves,  the  robbers,  the 
burglars,  the  assassins — combined  in  one  hideous 
vielee.  Some  hoped  for  rapine  and  blood,  others 
for  disorder  and  confusion — all  for  selfish  benefit 
from  convulsion."  At  meetings  hastily  called 
at  the  offices  of  the  Reforme  and  the  National 
opinions  were  much  divided  as  to  the  course 
which  they  should  pursue.  MM.  Marrast  and 
riocon  strongly  counseled  immediate  insurrec- 
tion; MM.  Etienne  Arago  and  Louis  Blanc 
knew  not  what  to  advise,  but  recommended 
awaiting  the  course  of  events.  To  the  latter 
opinion  M.  Ledru-Rollin  adhered,  deeming  it 
too  hazardous  as  yet  openly  to  attack  the  mon- 
j  archy.      Meanwhile    the   National 

i.  2?2^2^14T'  Guard,  regarding  the  victory  as 
DelaHodde,  gained,  and  themselves  the  heroes 
Soc.  Sec,  450,  ^ho  had  won  it,  returned,  joji'ully 
nau'lt  i^if  404  chanting  songs  of  triumph,  to  their 
405;  Lamar-'  homes,  and  gave  vent  to  the  gen- 
tine,  Hist,  de  eral   enthusiasm   with   which   they 

i!'86''8s""°"'  ■^^^''^  **^^^°^^  '^'y  t'^°  spontaneous  il- 
'     '  lumination  of  their  windows.' 

But  the  expectations  on  b*th  sides  were  des- 
g,y  tined   to   disappointment ;    and    the 

Catastrophe  night  which  began  amidst  the  blaze 
in  front  of  of  illumination  was  the  last  of  any 
h^ou?e"''°''^  thing  like  freedom— the  last  of  the 
monarchy  in  France.  While  the  Na- 
tional Guards,  who  had  virtually  betrayed  their 
oaths,  were  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  "their  de- 
fection, bands  of  ardent,  decided  revolutionists 
were  forming  in  the  central  parts  of  the  city, 
prepared  to  turn  to  the  best  account  the  unlooked- 
for  prospects  of  success  which  it  had  opened  to 
them.  One  of  these  bands  was  formed  at  the 
door  of  the  office  of  the  Rejbrme,  and  headed  by 
the  most  determined  of  its  contributors ;  a  sec- 
ond came  from  the  door  of  the  National,  which 
marched  toward  the  Boulevard  Italien,  shouting 
"Vive  la  Refoi-me  ! — a  has  les  Ministres!"  A 
third,  more  squalid  in  appearance,  more  ragged 
in  dress,  more  ferocious  in  expression,  came  up 
from  the  Boulevard  de  la  Bastile.  At  its  head 
was  a  savage-looking  man  named  Lagrange, 
whose  pale  visage,  restless  eye,  and  quivering 
lip  revealed  a  desperate  intent.    These  three  col- 


umns united  in  front  of  the  Cafe  Tortoni,  on 
the  Boulevard  Italien,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  idlers, 
expecting  something,  soon  assembled  around  it. 
Soon  their  expectations  were  realized.  A  small 
detachment,  armed  with  sabres  and  pikes,  broke 
off  from  the  main  body  on  the  boulevards,  and 
moved  toward  the  Hotel  of  Foreign  Afi'airs,  oc- 
cupied by  M.  Guizot,  in  frojit  of  whicii  a  battal- 
ion of  infantry  was  stationed,  in  conse<iuencc  of 
its  having  been  attacked  the  ju-eceding  evening. 
A  red  flag  waved  over  the  forest  of  pikes  which 
the  crowd  bore  along,  and  shone  bright  in  the 
glare  of  the  torches  by  wiiich  it  was  surrounded. 
The  crowd  halted  at  the  line  of  bayonets  which 
barred  the  street,  and  the  horse  of  the  com- 
mander reared  and  fell  backward  into  the  line, 
which  closed  and  surrounded  its  chief.  At  this 
moment,  when  the  battalion  was  standing  with 
their  loaded  pieces  in  their  hands,  a  shot  wtis 
discharged  by  Lagrange   toward  the   soldiers ; 

and  they,  deeming  themselves  at-     ^ 

t     1      1  1-    1    I  11  I,-  I-    '  Lamaitme, 

tacked,  replied  by  a  volley  which  uigj  ^^,  \^  ' 

at  once  brought  down  fifty  of  the  licvoimion, 
mob,  killed  or  wounded.    Never  did  '•  ^4,  'JT; 
great  effects  more  closely  follow  a  .l5V45V'"^'^''' 
comparatively  inconsiderable  event ;   cassagnac, 
in  the  excited  state  of  men's  minds,  i-  '-18,  219;  _ 
Lagrange's  stray  shot  brought  down  ?04^"4(r"'  "'" 
the  monarchy.' 

The  premeditation  and  design  with  whiclx  this 
calamitous  collision   between   the  53 

mob  and  regular  troops  had  been  Parade  of  the 
]n-ovoked  was  immediately  seen  f'^^'fl  bodies 
from  what  ensued.  Hardly  had  tl>i-o"gh  Pans, 
the  unhaj)py  persons  who  were  killed  or  wound- 
ed fallen  than  as  many  of  them  as  it  could  con- 
tain were  placed  in  a  large  wagon,  ajjparently 
brought  up  with  the  crowd  for  the  occasion.  On 
it  they  were  skillfully  arranged  with  artistic  talent 
for  theatrical  efiect,  the  bloody  wounds  being 
carefully  exposed  to  the  view,  and  the  whole 
surmounted  by  a  female  figure,  half  naked,  Mho 
unfortunately  had  fallen  in  the  affray.  When 
the  hideous  mass  was  thoroughly  arranged,  the 
cry  was  raised,  ''To  the  NationalP'  and  thither 
they  went,  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  every  instant 
increasing,  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement. 
After  waiting  a  few  minutes  at  this  centre  of 
the  insurrection,  they  moved  off,  and,  crossing 
the  Quartier  of  Montmartre,  again  halted  at 
the  doors  of  the  Re/orme,  where  they  arrived  at 
midnight.  There  the  crowd  was  harangued  by 
the  leaders,  who  represented  them  as  the  bodies 
of  those  who  had  fallen  under  the  stroke  of  a 
cruel  and  vindictive  tyranny.  No  one  suspected, 
what  was  the  truth,  that  the  conflict  had  been 
got  up,  without  a  thouglit  of  its  victims,  to  add 
to  the  excitement  and  fury  of  the  peojjle.  From 
the  office  of  the  Rc/brme  the  procession  con- 
tinued its  course  all  night  by  torch-  2  cassagnac 
light  through  Paris,  surrounded  by  i.  218,  219;  ' 
a  dense  crowd,  in  a  frantic  state  Lamartine, 
of  excitement,  shouting  and  howl-  p  ■^',ai|'it 
ing  aloud,  and  s])reading  conster-  ii\.  405,  400; 
nation  and  the  thirst  for  vengeance  I>^e  la  llodde, 
wherever  they  went.'""  ^^*^'  ^^''^• 

*  It  is  a  curions  proof  of  the  difference  of  national  char- 
acter, and  of  the  different  temper  of  the  public  mind  in 
Great  Britain  and  France  at  this  period,  that  a  feu-  days 
after  this  frightful  theatrical  exhibition  had  been  pot  up 
with  such  effect  in  Paris — viz.,  on  March  6,  1848 — on 
occasion  of  the  Radical  riots  in  Glasgow,  stimulated  by 
the  success  of  the  French  movement,  a  similar  attempt. 
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During  this  eventful  night,  big  with  the  fiite 
53  of  France  and  of  Europe,  the  greatest 
M.  Thiers  embarrassment  prevailed  at  the  Tuiler- 
is  sent  for.  iey^  jn  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  M. 
Feb.  24.  Qyi2ot  aud  M.  Duchatel,  M.  Mole  had 
been  sent  for  on  the  preceding  day,  and  had  had 
a  conference  with  the  King,  but  nothing  defini- 
tive had  been  agreed  upon ;  and  toward  evening 
the  increasing  agitation  evinced  too  clearly  that 
the  time  for  half-measures  had  gone  past,  and 
that  no  alternative  remained  but  strenuous  re- 
sistance or  unlimited  concession.  When  intelli- 
gence arrived  of  the  melancholy  catastrophe  in 
front  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion was  a  battle  in  the  street  or  democratic 
government,  the  King,  by  advice  of  M.  Guizot, 
Avho  still,  though  out  of  office,  remained  in  the 
Tuileries,  sent  for  M.  Thiers,  who  received  the 
royal  summons  at  midnight,  and  inimediately 
repaired  to  the  palace.  At  the  same  time,  the 
command  of  the  entire  military,  regular  and 
National  Guard,  was  withdrawn  from  Generals 
Se'bastiani  and  Jacqueminot,  and  bestowed  on 
Marshal  Bugeaud,  whose  high  character  and 
deserved  popularity  with  the  soldiers,  as  M'ell  as 
his  long  career  of  victory,  pointed  him  out  as 
the  most  apj)ropriate  person  to  surmount  such  a 
crisis.  M.  Thiers,  on  his  arrival,  asked  to  see 
the  military  plans  of  Marshal  Bugeaud,  of  which, 
upon  examination,  he  approved ;  but  he  declared, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  could  not,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, form  a  cabinet  without  the  assistance 
of  M.  Odillon  Barrot.  The  King  manifested  the 
greatest  repugnance  to  this  proposal ;  it  was  the 
announcement,  not  of  a  change  of  men,  but  of 
measures.  To  admit  M.  Odillon  Barrot  into  the 
Cabinet  was  to  abandon  the  whole  policy  of  his 
reign,  capitulate  to  the  reformers,  and  accept 
democracy  as  the  ruling  power  in  the  State.  But 
the  urgency  of  the  circumstances  would  admit  of 
no  compromise ;  and  at  length  the  repugnance 
of  the  monarch  was  overcome,  and  M.  Odillon 
Barrot  was  sent  for  and  intrusted  with  the  ar- 
duous duties  of  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The 
long-wished-for  and  entire  change 
i  loo™103"^'  *^f  Ministry  was  immediately  an- 
Cas.sagn.ac^  nounced  by  placards  over  all  the 
i.  223, 2'J5;  streets  of  Paris,  with  the  appoiut- 
^„g^"  Qg"''  '"•  ment  of  General  Lamoriciere  to  the 
'      '  command  of  the  National  Guard. ' 

Meanwhile  the  agitation  in  Paris  had  every 
-Q  where  become  excessive,  and  in  the 

Excessive  crowded  parts  of  the  city  reached  a 
agitation  in  height  which  threatened  an  imme- 
Paris  during  djatc  convulsion.  The  insurgents, 
le  lug  .  ^^^^  relieved  of  all  resistance  by  the 
dispersion  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  pa- 
ralysis of  Government,  got  possession  of  the 
principal  churches ;  and  the  dismal  clang  of  the 
tocsin,  which  was  rung  all  night,  recalled  to  the 
few  who  yet  sumved  the  terrible  night  which 
preceded  the  10th  of  August,  1792.  Roused  by 
the  mournful  and  ceaseless  sound,  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  were  all  astir  before  daylight ;  few  eyes 

apparently  suggested  by  the  first,  was  made  to  enhance 
the  excitement,  by  parading  the  body  of  one  of  the  un- 
fortunate persons  who  had  been  slain  by  the  military, 
through  the  crowded  streets.  Hut  in  Scotland  the  effect 
was  just  the  reverse  of  what  it  had  been  in  France,  and 
it  contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  quell  the  in- 
surrection, for  it  showed  that  the  military  would  do 
their  duty,  and  what  the  consequences  of  resisting  them 
might  be. 


were  closed  during  the  whole  night.  Under 
cloud  of  darkness,  barricades  were  hastily  run 
up  in  the  central  parts  of  the  city,  wagons  and 
omnibuses  overturned,  pavement  torn  up,  and 
every  preparation  made  for  a  desperate  de- 
fense. Already  the  gunsmiths'  shops  were  bro- 
ken open,  and  armed  defenders  were  to  be 
seen  on  the  summit  of  the  defenses.  At  the 
same  time,  the  few  remaining  leaders  of  the 
constitutional  Opposition,  M.  Duvergier  deHau- 
ranne,  M.  Remusat,  Marshal  Ge-  i  Lamartine 
rard,  and  General  Lamoriciere,  hast-  i.  loi),  no, 
ened  to  the  Tuileries  to  offer,  in  140;  Cassag- 
its  last  extremity,  to  the  Govern-  225'- 'i/p'"' 
ment  of  the  monarchy  the  aid  of  nauit,  iii.4()9; 
their  counsels  or  the  support  of  r>e  la  Hi  dde, 
their  arms. '  ^^• 

But  how  urgent  soever  affairs  may  have  ap- 
peared, or  really  have  been,  during  the  g, 
night,  Marshal  Bugeaud's  vigor  and  Marshal 
capacity  were  equal  to  the  crisis.  No  Bugeaud's 
sooner  Jid  the  veteran  soldier  receive  "'ccess. 
his  appointment  as  commander-in-chief  than  he 
hastened,  at  two  in  the  morning,  to  the  King, 
received  his  last  instructions  from  him  in  person, 
and  went  forth  ^a  ith  them  to  the  military  head- 
quarters in  the  city.  He  found  every  thing  in 
confusion,  very  few  officers  or  aids-de-camp  in  at- 
tendance, and  no  one  knowing  who  was  to  com- 
mand aud  who  obey.  His  vigor  and  capacity, 
however,  soon  gave  a  new  direction  to  affairs  ; 
never  was  seen  more  clearly  what  a  master-mind 
is,  and  what  vigor  and  capacity  can  do  in  a  cri- 
sis. Instantly,  as  if  by  enchantment,  every  thing 
was  changed  ;  order  succeeded  to  chaos,  consec- 
utive movement  to  vacillating  direction.  Orders 
were  dispatched  in  every  direction,  the  bearers 
of  which,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  were  un- 
observed, and  all  reached  their  destination.  By 
five  in  the  morning  the  whole  columns  were  in 
motion,  and  rapidly  advancing  to  the  important 
strategic  points  assigned  to  them  in  the  city. 
They  were  four  in  number,  and  all  commanded 
by  officers  of  vigor  and  experience.  The  first 
was  to  advance  to  th&  Hotel  de  Ville  along  the 
quay  of  the  city,  the  same  direction  which  the 
columns  took  which,  on  the  9th  Thermidor, 
overthrew  Robespierre ;  the  second,  which  was 
commanded  by  General  Bedeau,  was  to  move 
by  the  boulevards  to  the  place  of  the  Bastile ; 
the  third,  to  penetrate  through  the  heart  of  Paris 
between  the  two  others,  so  as  to  be  able  to  aid 
either,  if  required  ;  the  fourth  was  to  march  to 
the  Pantheon,  and  occupy  it  in  force;  The  or- 
ders of  the  whole  were  to  advance  rapidly  for- 
ward and  destroy  all  barricades  on  their  passage, 
and  await  further  orders  when  they  had  reached 
the  point  to  which  they  M'ere  ordered  to  advance. 
Such  was  the  vigor  employed  in  the  movements, 
that  by  seven  the  whole  columns  had  reached 
their  points  of  destination  except  the  second, 
which  was  a  little  behind,  owing  to  General 
Bedeau  having  engaged  in  a  conference  with  the 
commander  of  a  body  of  national  guards  which 
opposed  his  progress.  The  Hotel  de  Ville,  Pan- 
theon, and  whole  centre  of  the  city,  were  strongly 
occupied,  without  the  troops  left  at  the  Tuileries 
and  Palais  Royal  being  weakened.  Twenty-five 
thousand  men,  who  had  advanced  in  the  four 
columns,  had  done  the  whole^  and  done  it  by  the 
mere  force  of  an  advance,  without  firing  a  shol . 
The  barricades  had  all  been  surmounted    and 
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leveled,  the  important  posts  occupied,  Paris  was 
militarily  won,  the  victory  gained,  the  horrors 
of  revolution  averted.  At  this  moment  Marshal 
Bugcaud  received  an  order,  signed  by  M.  Thiers 
and  Odillon  Barrot,  to  cease  the  combat  and  ivith- 
diaiv  the  troops  !  He  refused  at  first 
i  loo^ios""'  *'°  ^^^^y  '*'  unless  accompanied  by 
Regnault,  lii.  an  order  uuder  the  sign-manual  of 
409,410,-  Cas-  the  King;  but  soon  one  signed  by 
gnac,  i.  22'v,  jj^g  Duke   de  Nemours   compelled 

submission. ' 
The  secret  of  this  extraordinary  and  most  ca- 
lamitous ciiange,  when  decisive  suc- 
M  Thre'rs  and  ^"°*^^  '^'^'^^  already  been  obtained  over 
Odillon  Har-  the  insurgents,  was  that  M.  Thiers 
rot  succumb,  and  OdiUon  Barrot,  who,  with  Du- 
and  withdraw  yergier  de  Hauranne,  formed  the 
the  troops.  fe.,.    .  ,.   ,.     '  i    ^  ^i     ^• 

new  Mmistry,  thmknig  that  the  tune 

for  resistance  was  past,  and  that  nothing  but 
conciliation  and  concession  could  either  avert 
the  dangers  from  the  monarchy  or  consolidate 
their  newly-acquired  power,  had  come  to  a  reso- 
lution not  only  to  terminate  the  conflict  by  sub- 
mission, but  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  all  the 
positions  they  had  won  in  the  city.  A  procla- 
mation to  this  effect  was  at  six  in  the  morning 
drawn  up  and  signed,  and  immediately  placard- 
ed over  all  Paris.*  It  was  received  with  shouts 
of  triumph  by  the  revolutionists,  with  profound 
indignation  by  the  troops,  with  dismay  by  the 
dynastic  Opposition  and  National  Guard.  All 
saw  that  the  victory  was  renounced  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  had  been  gained — that  the  Minis- 
ters in  the  moment  of  triumph  had  capitulated 
for  the  monarchy.  Such  was  the  indignation 
of  the  soldiers,  as  they  marched  back  through 
the  barricades  which  they  had  just  won  at  the 
bayonet's  point,  that  many  of  the  officers  broke 
their  swords  and  left  them  on  the  pavement, 
and  numbers  of  the  soldiers  threw  away  their 
muskets.  Then  was  seen  the  peril  of  that  inter- 
mixture, on  a  crisis,  of  civil  and  military  au- 
thority, and  the  wisdom  of  the  Romans,  who  in 
war  vested  the  supreme  civil  as  well  as  military 
authority  in  the  consuls,  and  in  times  of  great 
danger  vested  supreme  power  of  every  kind  in 
the  hands  of  a  dictator  taken  from  the  military 
2  Regnault,  I'anks.  Had  Marshal  Bugcaud  been 
iii.  410, 4U";  appointed  dictator  on  the  night  of 
fiQlW'-^lo  *^°  ^"^'■^  February,  1848,  instead  of 
nite'ur,  Feb."'  t'eing  subordinate  to  M.  Thiers,  be- 
26, 1848 ;  La-  youd  all  doubt  the  Orleans  family 
infinq' ''  would  at  this  moment  have  been 
'  seated  on  the  throne  of  France.  = 

The  consequences  of  this  capitulation  to  a 
gj  body  of  insurgents  and  a  dubious 

Ruinous  con-  oscillating  National  Guard  proved 
sequences  of  exactly  what  might  have  been  an- 
sioa  '^°'^°^^"  ticipated  by  any  one  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted witli  the  march  of  events 
in  a  revolution.  The  insurgents,  still  few  in 
number,  instead  of  being  pacified,  were  only  the 
more  excited  by  the  concession  which  had  been 
made ;  the  vacillating  and  selfish  in  crowds  join- 
ed their  ranks,  from  the  belief  they  were  likely 


•  "Citoyens  de  Paris  !—L'ordre  est  donno  de  suspen- 
dre  le  feu.  Nous  venons  d'etre  charges  par  le  Koi  de 
proposer  un  Minist6re.  La  Chambro  va  etre  dissoute. 
Le  General  Lamoriciere  est  nommo  Commandant-en- 
ehef  de  la  Garde  Nationale  de  Paris.  MM.  Odillon  Bar- 
rot, Thiers,  Lamoriciere,  et  Duvergier  de  Hauranne, 
Bont  ministres.  Le  but — Ordre,  Union,  Rdforme. — Onii,- 
tON  Bakeot,  THIEE8." — MoTiitcur,  25th  February,  1848. 
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to  prove  victorious  ;  the  brave  and  loyal  retired 
in  despair  from  a  conflict  which  its  leaders 
had  already  abandoned.  Surrounded  by  crowds 
wliich  incessantly  shouted  in  the  triumph  of  vic- 
tory, the  soldiers,  in  the  deepest  dejection,  slow- 
ly wended  their  way  back  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tuileries  and  tiie  Palais  Royal,  where  they  were 
massed  in  still  formidable  bodies  around  the  last 
asylum  of  Government  and  order.  But,  broken 
in  s]3irit  and  paralyzed  in  strength  by  the  orders 
of  Government,  they  were  incapable  of  opposing 
any  effective  barrier  against  tlie  torrent  of  revo- 
lution which  now  rolled  impetuously  forward 
from  all  quarters,  and  surged  violently  against 
the  motionless  barrier  of  steel  which  still  envi- 
roned the  royal  dwelling.  From  a  window  in 
the  Tuileries,  M.  Guizot,  in  vain 
impotence,  beheld  the  fall  of  the  i.ia^no';^' 
monarchy ;  he  saw  it  in  bitterness,  (''assagnac,'  i. 
but  not  regret.  "Strong  minds,"  227,229;  Keg- 
says  M.  de  Lamartine,  "may  be  ^[I'/t.  "i- 410, 
broken,  but  they  never  repent.'" 

It  was  a  small  consolation  to  find,  amidst  this 
universal  crash,  that  the  authors  of  it         ., 
in  no  degree  profited  by  the  ruin  they  Abandon- 
had  occasioned.      The  proclamation  mentofthe 
announcing   the   withdrawal   of   the  Palais  Roy- 
troops  from  the  combat  was  placarded  ^  ' 
at  eight  in  the  morning ;    and  the  excitement 
consequent  upon  it,  and  the  retreat  of  the  mili- 
tary, was  such,  that  by  ten  M.  Thiers  felt  he 
could  no  longer  direct  the  Government ;   and  he 
was  obliged  to  entreat  the  King  to  substitute  M. 
Odillon  Barrot  in  his  room,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done.     But  it  was  of  very  little  importance 
who  was  made  Prime  Minister;  the  march  of 
events,  in  consequence  of  the  concession  which 
had  been  made,  was  so  rapid,  that  all  adminis- 
trations,   and   soon   the   monarchy  itself,  were 
swept  before  it.     The  troops,  paralyzed  by  the 
order  not  to  fire,  and  already  foreseeing   the 
change  of  government  which  was  approaching, 
knew  not  what  to  do,  and  could  oppose  no  re- 
sistance to  the  armed  multitude  which  surround- 
ed them.     After  a  slight  struggle  they  abandon- 
ed the  Palais,  and  retired  across  the  inner  court 
to  the  military  post  of  the  Chateau  d'Eau,  al- 
ready filled  with  wounded    Municipal   Guards, 
who  had  with  mournful  resolution  resisted  in  it 
to  the  last.    The  mob,  seeing  the  Palais  Royal  de- 
serted, broke  in,  and  speedily  spread  themselves 
over  every  part  of  the  august  edifice.     In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  it  was  all  filled  by  a  hideous 
multitude,  and  sacked  and  plundered  from  top 
to  bottom.^     Its  beautiful  pictures,    2  Lamarfne 
splendid  statues,  and  gorgeous  fur-  i.  Ill,  112 ;  * 
niture  were  pierced  with  bayonets,  Ann.  Hist, 
thrown  down,  or  cast  into  the  flames ;  ^^^-  ^"^^ ;... 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  magnif-  411 ,-  cass'ag- 
icent  apartments  presented  nothing  nac,  i.  22T, 
but  a  mass  of  broken  and  destroyed  ^^^■ 
splendor.    Markworthy  circumstance !     The  Pa- 
lais Royal,  the  cradle  of  the  Revolution,  where 
Camille  Desmoulins  had  sixty  years  before  cut 
down  the  green  boughs  in  the  interior  garden, 
and    distributed   them    to   the    insur-  3  nist.  of 
gents  ' — where,  eighteen  years  before,   Europe,  c. 
a  fresh  revolt  was  organized,  and  a  ^■'-  ^  '■">■ 
new  dynasty  placed  on  the  throne — was  the  first 
victim  of  the  passions  it  had  called  forth  and 
the  treason  it  had  organized.     The  judgments 
of  God  were  coming  upon  the  earth. 
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The  King  took  breakfast — his  last  meal  in  the 
Q5         palace  of  his  ancestors — on  that  morn- 
Last  hours   ing,  suiTOunded  by  his  family  and  yet 
of  themon-  remaining  oflScers,  in  the  gallery  of 
archy.  Djana  in  the  Tuileries.     After  break- 

fast they  retired  into  the  royal  cabinet — the  room 
of  deliberation  successively  of  Louis  XVI.,  Na- 
poleon, Louis  XVIII.,  and  Charles  X.  The 
Queen,  the  Duchesses  of  Orleans  and  Montpen- 
sier,  Marshals  Soult  and  Gerard,  M.  Thiers,  M. 
de  Remusat,  M.  Cousin,  M.  Duvergier  de  Hau- 
ranne,  were  around  him.  General  Lamoricifere 
was  in  the  court  of  the  Carrousel  haranguing 
the  mob  ;  they  heard  him  respectfully,  but  con- 
tinued advancing,  while  the  loud  shouts  upon 
the  capture  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  articles  of  plunder  in  the  hands  of  the 
victorious  insurgents  issuing  from  its  walls,  both 
stimulated  the  passions  of  the  aggressors,  and 
told  the  trembling  inmates  of  the  palace  what 
fate  awaited  them.  The  royal  circle  and  cab- 
inet were  in  that  state  of  anxious  uncertainty 
which  is  of  all  others  the  least  calculated  to  re- 
sist revolutionary  aggression,  when  MM.  Remu- 
sat and  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  who  had  just 
gone  out,  re-entered,  and  asked  to  speak  to  the 
princes  in  private.  The  princes  rose  from  table, 
where  they  were  at  breakfast,  and  went  with 
them  to  one  of  the  windows.  The  anxiety  of 
the  King  and  Queen  led  them  to  join  the  group. 
"Sii'e,"  said  M.  de  Remusat,  "it  is  necessary 
that  the  King  should  know  the  truth ;  to  conceal 
it  at  this  moment  would  be  to  render  ourselves 
implicated  in  all  that  may  follow.  Your  feeling 
of  security  proves  that  you  are  deceived.  Three 
hundred  feet  from  this  the  dragoons  are  ex- 
changing their  sabres  and  the  soldiers  their  mus- 
kets with  the  people."  "  It  is  impossible  !"  cried 
the  King,  stepping  back  with  astonishment. 
"Sire,"  said  M.  de  I'Aubospere,  an  officer  in  at- 
tendance, "I  have  seen  it."  Upon  this  all  the 
company  rose  from  table,  and  the  King  went  up 
stairs,  and  soon  came  down  with  the  Duke  de 
Nemours  and  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  dressed 
in  uniform.  "Go,"  said  the  Queen,  who  had 
the  feelings  of  Maria-Theresa  and  Marie-Antoi- 
nette in  her  heart,  "show  yourself  to  the  dis- 
couraged troops,  to  the  wavering  National  Guard : 
I  will  come  out  on  the  balcony  with  my  grand- 
children and  the  princesses,  and  I  will  see  you 
die  in  a  way  worthy  of  yourself,  your  throne, 
and  your  misfortunes."  The  King  descended 
the  stairs,  still  hoi)ing  to  arrest  the  movement, 
while  the  Queen  and  princesses 
i.  ll™T2lT'  '^^''^^  to  the  balcony.  It  was  of 
Regnaiilt,  iii.  sinister  augury ;  Marie-Antoinette 
410, 411 ;  Cas-  jj^d  stood  there  on  10th  August, 
sagnac,  1. 22i).    j^^^f,  , 

The  reception  of  the  King  by  the  troops  and 
gg  the  National  Guard  on  the  Place  of 
The  King  is  the  Carrousel,  as  seen  from  a  dis- 
forced  to  tance,  was  sufficiently  encouraging, 
abdicate.  rpj^^  Qneen  and  princesses  saw  the 
waving  of  sabres  in  the  air  in  the  distance  as 
the  Iving  passed  along  the  lines,  and  heard  the 
distant  sound  of  cries,  without  being  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  words  used.  They  thought  that 
the  reception  had  been  enthusiastic,  that  the  ap- 
proach of  the  crisis  had  restored  the  loyalty  of 
the  troops,  and  they  re-entered  into  the  palace 
>*ith  joy  in  their  hearts.  But  it  was  of  short 
duration.     The  King  returned  from  the  inspec- 


tion with  despair  engraven  on  his  mind.  He 
had  seen  the  National  Guard,  heard  the  cry  of 
"  Vive  la  Reforme ! — a  bas  les  Ministres !"  issue 
fi-om  their  ranks,  and  witnessed  the  impassible 
motionless  attitude  of  the  troops  of  the  line,  ut- 
terly alienated  by  the  inactivity  to  which  they 
had  been  doomed,  and  the  inactivity  forced  upon 
them.  He  re-entered  the  royal  apartments  with 
a  pale  visage,  on  which  consternation  and  de- 
spair were  as  clearly  painted  as  they  had  been  on 
that  of  Louis  XVI.  when  he  came  into  the  same 
room,  after  a  similar  review,  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th  August,  1792.'  The  whole  i  lUst.  of 
persons  in  the  apartment  were  now  Europe,  c. 
thrown  into  the  utmost  alarm ;  the  ■^"-  ^  ^^• 
agitation  of  the  princesses  was  so  great  that  they 
wept  aloud  ;  and  such  was  the  moiu'nful  charac- 
ter of  the  scene,  that  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers  and 
National  Guard  on  duty  in  the  apartment  were 
filled  with  tears,  and  they  entreated  the  officers 
that  they  might  be  removed  from  the  spectacle 
of  the  last  agony  of  kings.  At  this  temble  mo- 
ment, while  ckopping  shots  on  the  Place  Car- 
rousel told  that  the  final  struggle  was  approach- 
ing, ]\I.  Emile  de  Girardin,  formerly  a  deputy, 
now  editor  of  the  Presse  newspaper,  a  decided 
Republican,  and  of  an  ardent  character,  entered 
the  apartment,  and  having  approached  the  King, 
told  him,  in  a  few  short  and  decided  sentences, 
that  ministerial  changes  were  now  inadequate  to 
tranquilize  the  public  mind,  and  that  "nothing 
short  of  Abdication  would  suffice."  The  King, 
who  was  at  that  moment  writing  out  a  list  of 
new  ministers,  still  more  Radical  than  Odillon 
Barrot  and  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  let  the  pen 
fall  from  his  hand  when  he  heard  the  fatal  word, 
and  earnestly  inquired  of  Emile  de  Girardin 
whether  there  was  no  other  alternative.  "  Sire  I" 
replied  he,  "the  abdication  of  the  King,  or  the 
abdication  of  the  monarchy — that  is  all  that  re- 
mains ;  there  is  not  a  minute  to  choose  an  inter- 
mediate path."  The  monarch  still  hesitated  be- 
fore taking  the  decisive  step,  when  the  Dnke  de 
Montpensier  interposed,  and  urged  instant  abdi- 
cation with  a  rudeness  both  of  words  and  gesture 
which,  even  at  a  moment  of  such  extreme  dis- 
tress, struck  the  by-standcrs  as  unfeeling  and  in- 
decorous in  the  highest  degree*  Thus  pressed 
on  all  sides,  and  incapable,  from  the  tumult,  of 
coming  to  a  rational  decision,  the  King  took  up 
the  pen  to  sign  his  abdication.  "Sign  not," 
said  M.  Piscatoiy ;  "abdication  is  the  republic 
in  an  hour."  Marshal  Bugeaud  hastened  in  at 
the  report  of  an  abdication.  "  Never  abdicate, " 
said  the  old  soldier;  "such  an  act  will  disarm 
the  troops ;  the  insurrection  approaches ;  nothing 
remains  but  to  combat  it."  The  King  again 
hesitated  ;=  but  the  din  in  the  Place  2  Monitcur 
Carrousel  was  every  minute  increas-  Feb.  25, 1848 ; 
ing,  the  shots  were  more  nearly  ap-  Lamartine,  i. 
preaching  the  windows  of  the  pal-  gfgnac^'.  23o' 
ace,  and  breathless  messengers  came  231 ;  Reg-  ' 
in  every  minute  announcing  that  nault,  iii.  412, 
all  was  lost,   and  that  abdication  ^^^" 


*  "Le  Roi  hesitait.  Le  Due  de  Montpensier  son  fils, 
entraine  sans  doute  par  Texpression  energique  de  la  phy- 
siouomie,  du  geste  et  des  paroles  de  M.  de  Girardin, 
pressait  son  pure  avec  plus  de  precipitation  peut-etre  que 
la  royauto,  I'age,  et  I'infortune  ne  le  permettaient  au  re- 
spect d'un  fils.  La  plume  fiit  presentee,  le  rugne  arrache 
par  une  impatience  qui  n'attcndait  pas  la  pleine  et  libre 
conviction  du  Roi."' — Lamaktink,  Histoirede  la  Bevolxi- 
tion  de  184S,  i.  126. 
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alone  could  save  the  lives  of  any  of  the  royal 
family.  The  Duke  de  Montpensier  upon  this 
renewed  his  instances  with  frantic  energy ;  and 
the  aged  monarch,  overcome  by  emotion,  and 
hardly  a  free  agent,  signed  the  fatal  instrument 
which  terminated  his  reign.  * 

While  these  momentous  scenes,  in  which  was 
(57,  terminated  the  rule  of  the  Bourbons 

Proceedings  in  France,  were  passing  in  the  pal- 
ofthegener-  ace  of  the  Tuileries,  the  generals  in 
^l!,»\'n!)*  the  Place  de  Carrousel  were  vainly 
flight  of  the  endeavormg  to  restram  the  onward 
King.  pressure  of  the  insurgents,  or  to  pre- 

vent a  conflict  beginning  between  them  and  the 
soldiers,  who,  in  the  deepest  dejection,  still  barred 
the  approach  to  the  last  refuge  of  the  monarchy. 
Marshal  Bugeaud,  on  hearing  the  first  musket- 
shots,  mounted  on  horseback  and  went  between 
the  combatants.  A  hundred  voices  called  on 
him  to  retire,  and  not  expose  himself;  but  the 
intrepid  veteran  went  on  regardless  of  the  dan- 
ger, as  he  had  been  of  the  balls  of  the  Moors  in 
Africa.  General  Lamoriciere  followed  in  his 
footsteps ;  his  horse  was  killed,  and  he  himself 
wounded  as  he  was  haranguing  the  advanced 
posts,  and  he  was  carried  into  a  neighboring 
house  to  have  his  wound  dressed.  It  was  all  in 
vain.  The  troops,  sullen  and  dejected,  remain- 
ed motionless.  The  insurgents,  inflamed  by  the 
prospect  of  victory,  were  deaf  to  any  other  coun- 
sels but  those  of  passion.  Rapidly  closing  in 
after  the  retiring  columns,  they  already  almost 
touched  the  Tuileries,  where  the  King,  now  near- 
ly deserted  by  all  except  his  own  family,  was  still 
left.  The  Queen  retained  her  courageous  de- 
meanor ;  the  princesses  were  in  tears.  The  dis- 
crowned monarch  was  strongly  urged  to  declare 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  regent,  but  he  positively 
refused.  "  Others,"  said  he,  "may  do  so  if  they 
deem  it  necessary,  but  I  will  not.  It  would  be 
contrary  to  law ;  and  since,  thank  God,  I  have 
never  yet  been  guilty  of  violating  it,  I  will  not 
begin  to  do  so  at  this  moment."  "What  then!" 
said  the  Duchess  of  Orleans;  "will  you  leave 
1  Cassa  uac  ™^  here,  without  relations,  without 
i.  232,  233 ;  '  friends,  without  counsel  ?  What 
Rapport  de  would  you  wish  me  to  do?"  "My 
General  Tie-  dear  Helen, "  replied  the  King,  "the 
zel ;  Lamar-      ,  \  ,,  r 

tine,  i.  12T,  dynasty  and  the  crown  or  your  son 
129 ;  Mr.  Cro-  are  at  stake ;  remain,  then,  to  save 
kei%  iiJ^Qi^ar-  ^he  crown  for  him."  With  those 
April,  1848^*^'  words  the  King,  with  the  Queen  and 
founded  on  princesses,  set  out  to  leave  the  pal- 
King's  in-  ace,  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  re- 
orma  ion.  ti^ed  into  her  own  apartments.' 
But  for  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Duke  de 
gg  Nemours  to  secure  the  means  of  escape 
Escape  of  to  the  royal  family,  it  would  have  been 
the  Royal  no  easy  matter  for  them  to  have  got 
l-amily.     away,  for  the  Tuileries  was  surrounded 


*  "J'abdique  cette  couronne  que  je  tenais  de  la  voix 
de  la  nation,  et  que  je  n' avals  acceptee  que  pour  amener 
la  paix  et  la  Concorde  parmi  les  Franijais. 

"Me  trouvant  dans  rimpossibilite  d'accomplir  cette 
tache,  je  la  ligue  a  mon  petit-fils  le  Comte  de  Paris. 
Puisse-t-il  Ctre  plus  heureux  que  moi.  — Louis  PniLippE." 

The  following  proclamation  was  immediately  placarded 
over  Paris ; 

"Abdication  du  Roi. 

DiSSOLrTION   DE  LA   CHAMBEE. 

Amnistie  Geneeai.b." 
By  a  strange  omission,  this  placard,  though  genuine 
and  emanating  fi'ora  authority,  was  unsigned. — Moniteur, 
25th  February,  1847;  Ann.  Hist.,  1818,  p.  267. 


on  all  sides  by  frantic  multitudes  thirsting  for 
pillage,  and  little  disposed  to  spare  those  whom 
they  had  been  taught  to  consider  as  their  titled 
oppressors.  The  royal  family  traversed  on  foot, 
happily  without  being  known,  the  broad  central 
avenue  of  the  Tuileries,  pasted  the  wicket  of  the 
Pont  Tournant,  and  reached  the  foot  of  the  Ob- 
elisk in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Here,  however,  a  disappoint- 
ment all  but  fatal  awaited  them.  The  royal  car- 
riages, which  had  been  directed  to  meet  them 
there,  were  not  to  be  seen ;  they  had  been  seized 
and  burned  or  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  populace. 
Fortunately  two  humble  cabriolets  were  disen- 
gaged on  the  quay,  which  was  still  free,  and  into 
them  the  august  fugitives  were  hastily  thrust,  aft-  . 
er  having  been  rudely  jostled  by  the  mob.  The 
carriages  set  off  at  a  quick  trot  by  the  Quai  de 
Billy,  under  the  escort  of  a  squadron  of  cuiras- 
siers and  a  detachment  of  cavalry  of  the  Nation- 
al Guard,  and  soon  got  out  of  Paris,  taking  the 
road  to  the  Chateau  d'Eau,  where  they  hoped  to 
arrive  two  days  after,  from  whence  i  Ann.  Hist, 
the  passage  was  easy  to  England.  1818, 88;  Cas- 
And  thus,  amidst  defeat  and  dis-  sagnac,  i.  233 ; 
,   '  ,    ,,       ^.^.  T'-        Lamartine,  i. 

grace,  departed  the  Citizen  King  ;j29;  Moni- 
from    Paris,    and   abandoned   the  teur,  Feb.  25, 
throne  of  France. '  ^*^^^- 

There  remained  to  prop  up  the  falling  dynasty 
the  infant  Count  of  Paris,  in  whose  gg 
favor  the  King  had  resigned,  the  Heroic  con- 
Duke  de  Nemours  his  legal,  and  the  duct  of  the 
Princess  Helen,  his  mother  and  nat-  duchess  of 
ural  guardian.  The  former,  though 
a  prudent  and  sensible  man,  had  none  of  the 
qualities  fitted  to  struggle  with  the  terrible  crisis 
in  which  his  family  had  become  involved ;  but 
the  latter,  of  heroic  character,  was  well  fitted  for 
the  task,  and  might,  had  she  been  supported  with 
the  same  courage  which  she  evinced  hei'self,  have, 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  saved  the  throne  for 
her  son.  Calm,  retiring,  and  unobtrusive,  she 
had,  since  the  death  of  her  husband,  been  entire- 
ly devoted  to  her  maternal  duties ;  but  under  this 
placid  demeanor  was  concealed  the  soul  of  a  her- 
oine, which  now  prompted  to  noble  deeds.  She 
was  soon  called  into  action.  As  the  troops,  after 
the  departure  of  the  King,  were  retiring  through 
the  Tuileries  from  the  Place  of  the  Carrousel, 
and  three  cannon-shot,  the  last  discharged  on 
that  day,  fired  at  the  mob  rushing  from  the  quay 
into  the  square,  were  shaking  the  windows  of 
her  apartment,  M.  Dupin,  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  entered  the  room.  ' '  What 
are  you  about  to  tell  me,  Sir?"  exclaimed  the 
princess.  "I  have  come  to  tell  you,"  replied 
Dupin,  with  a  look  of  hope  on  his  countenance, 
"that  perhaps  the  role  of  Maria-Theresa  is  re- 
served for  you."  "Lead  the  way,"  said  the 
princess;  "my  life  belongs  to  France  and  to 
my  children."  "Then  there  is  not  a  moment 
to  lose ;  let  us  go  instantly  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies."  They  set  out  accordingly,  the  prin- 
cess leading  her  eldest  son  by  the  ^ 
hand ;  the  second,  who  was  not  able  ^xxi^bs  'Ig'; 
to  walk,  being  can-ied  by  an  aid-  Lamartine,  i. 
de-camp.  The  Duke  de  Nemours  149,152;  Cas- 
walked  beside  tlicm ;  a  faithful  valet  ^^^nac,  i.  235, 
named  Herbert  was  their  sole  escort.  - 

No  sooner  had  they  left  the  Tuileries  for  the  hall 
of  the  legislative  body  than  an  impetuous  mob, 
now  wholly  unresisted  by  the  soldiers  and  officers 
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c;n  guard,  broke  into  the  palace,  tore  down  from 
the  walls  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and 
Opinion  in  with  loud  shouts  proclaimed  a  repub- 
the  Cham-  lie.  Meanwhile  the  princess,  with  her 
berofDep-  scanty  attendants,  but  soon  followed 
uties.  ^y  ^  noisy  crowd,  pursued  her  way  to 

the  Chamber.  All  was  there  uncertainty  and 
Trepidation ;  the  departure  of  the  King  was 
known,  but  nothing  more ;  the  leaders  were  not 
to  be  seen ;  M.  Thiers  was  absent,  M.  Lamar- 
tine  had  not  yet  arrived ;  and  every  one,  in  anx- 
iety and  terror,  was  waiting  for  some  person  to 
take  the  lead.  M.  Dupin,  ascending  the  tribune, 
declared  that  the  King  had  abdicated  and  trans- 
mitted his  rights  to  his  grandson,  and  to  the 
Duchess  as  regent.  This  was  not  the  case,  as 
the  Duke  de  Nemours  was  regent ;  but  M.  Du- 
pin rightly  judged  that  when  the  throne  itself 
was  in  jeopardy,  the  most  popular  regent  was  the 
one  most  likely  to  render  success  probable.  Loud 
applause  from  all  sides  followed  M.  Dupin's  an- 
nouncement; and  on  his  motion  the  Chamber 
declared,  by  acclamation  and  with  enthusiasm, 
that,  in  respect  of  the  resignation  of  the  King, 
H'  t  ^^^^^  declared  the  Count  of  Paris 
xxxi.  91 ;  '  king,  and  his  mother  the  Duchess 
Lamartine,  i.  regent.  Loud  acclamations  fol- 
160, 164;  Cas-  lowed  this  announcement,  and  the 
sagnac,!.  237.  ^^^^^^  seemed  saved.' 

By  a  little  courage  and  loyalty  on  the  part 
'^l  of  the  popular  leaders,  it  probably 

Treachery  of  might  have  been  so  at  that  time. 
M.  de  Lamar-  But  M.  de  Lamartine,  who  had  just 
""*•  before  come  up  to  take  his  seat  in 

the  assembly,  was  at  the  critical  moment  inter- 
rupted at  the  entrance  of  the  building  by  a  group 
of  Republicans,  fresh  from  the  office  of  the  Na- 
tional and  the  Reforine,  who  strongly  appealed 
to  the  vanity  which,  unfortunately,  not  less  than 
enthusiasm  and  generosity,  formed  a  leading 
featui'e  in  his  character,  and  persuaded  him  that 
the  days  of  royalty  were  past,  that  a  republic  was 
inevitable,  and  that  the  people  all  looked  to  him 
to  be  the  founder  of  the  new  order  of  things. 
Unhappily  for  France  and  for  his  o^vn  reputa- 
tion, he  yielded  to  their  seductions  and  the  whis- 
perings of  his  o%\Ti  ambition,  and  agreed  to  sup- 
port a  republic.  "There  is  but  one  way,"  said 
he  to  those  who  addressed  him,  "to  save  the 
people  from  the  danger  which  a  revolution  in 
our  present  social  state  threatens  instantly  to  in- 
troduce, and  that  is  to  trust  ourselves  to  the 
force  of  the  people  themselves,  to  their  reason, 
their  interests,  their  arms.  It  is  a  Republic 
which  we  require  !  Yes"  (with  increased  ener- 
gy), • '  it  is  a  republic  which  can  alone  save  us 
from  anarchy,  civil  war,  foreign  war,  spoliation, 
the  scaiFold,  destruction  of  property,  the  over- 
throw of  society,  the  invasion  of  the  stranger. 
The  remedy  is  heroic.  I  know  it ; 
j.  160, 16S;  An.  but  there  are  occasions,  such  as  those 
Hist.'xxxi.  90,  in  which  we  live,  when  the  only  safe 
31  •  ^^IIg^'  policy  is  that  which  is  grand  and 
^■^'''  ■  ■  audacious  as  the  crisis  itself."^ 
Shortly  after,  M.  Thiers  entered  with  conster- 
nation painted  on  his  visage,  and  in 
Entrance  of  ^^^  utmost  agitation.  "  The  tide  is 
the  Duchess  ascending,"  said  he,  raising  his  hat 
of  Orleans  above  his  head ;  and  with  these 
Chambers,  words,  which,  coming  from  the 
Prime  Mmister,  increased  the  gener- 
al alarm,  he  disappeared  in  the  crowd.     At  this 


moment,  when  the  ablest  and  first  men  in  France 
were  reeling  under  the  stroke  of  fate,  the  fold- 
ing-doors were  thrown  open,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  appeared,  leading  her  eldest  son,  the 
Count  of  Paris,  in  her  right,  and  with  her  sec- 
ond, the  Duke  of  Chartres,  in  her  left.  Calm 
and  serene,  the  heroic  princess  gazed  on  the 
scene  around  her :  with  no  support  but  her  in- 
fant children  and  her  own  courage,  she  faced  a 
nation  in  arms.  The  scene  and  her  appearance 
must  be  painted  in  the  eloquent  words  of  an  eye- 
witness— himself,  as  the  event  proved,  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  princess  and  her  race.  "  A  re- 
spectful silence  immediately  ensued ;  the  depu- 
ties in  deep  anxiety  crowded  around  the  august 
princess,  the  strangers  in  the  galleries  leaned 
over  in  hopes  of  catching  a  word  which  fell  from 
her  lips.  She  herself  was  dressed  in  mourning ; 
her  vail,  half  raised,  partly  disclosed  a  counte- 
nance the  emotion  and  melancholy  of  which  en- 
hanced the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty.  Her 
pale  cheeks  are  marked  by  the  tears  of  the  wid- 
ow, the  anxieties  of  the  mother.  No  man  could 
look  on  her  countenance  without  being  moved. 
Every  feeling  of  resentment  against  the  mon- 
archy faded  away  before  the  spectacle.  The 
blue  eyes  of  the  princess  wander  over  the  hall,  as 
if  to  implore  aid,  and  were  a  moment  dazzled. 
Her  slight  and  fragile  form  inclined  before  the 
sound  of  the  applause  with  which  slie  was  greet- 
ed. A  slight  blush,  the  mark  of  the  revival  of 
hope  in  her  bosom,  tinged  her  cheeks  ;  the  smile 
of  gratitude  was  already  on  her  lips.  She  felt 
she  was  surrounded  by  friends.  In  her  right 
hand  she  held  the  young  king,  in  her  left  the 
Duke  de  Chartres ;  children  to  whom  their  o\vn 
catastrophe  was  a  spectacle.  The}'  were  both 
dressed  in  a  short  black  vestment.  A  white  lit- 
tle collar  was  turned  down  the  neck  of  each  on 
his  dark  dress — living  portraits  of  Vandyck,  as 
if  they  had  stepped  out  of  the  can- 
vas of  the  children  of  Charles 
L"' 

There  was  a  time  when  such  a  spectacle  as 
this — that  of  a  young  and  heroic  _„ 

mother  pleading  the  cause  of  her  g^e  is  refused 
innocent  children  for  the  throne —  a  hearing,  and 
would  have  spoken  to  the  heart  of  obliged  by  the 
■    't7i  1  ™ob  to  retire, 

every  man  in  1  ranee ;  when  every 

sword  would  have  leaped  from  its  scabbard,  and, 
like  the  Hungarians  of  old,  every  voice  would 
have  exclaimed,  '■^  Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro  J\Ja- 
ria-TTieresa .'"  But  Burke  had  said  on  a  similar 
occasion,  not  less  truly  than  eloquently,  "The 
age  of  chivalry  is  past ;  that  of  sophists,  econo- 
mists, and  calculators  has  succeeded."  M.  Du- 
pin's motion  to  declare  the  Count  of  Paris  king, 
and  his  mother  regent,  was  indeed  carried  by 
acclamation;  but  when  he  proposed  to  register 
the  names  of  the  members  present,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  from  drawing  back,  the  acclamations 
were  not  so  loud.  At  this  critical  moment  one 
of  the  doors  of  the  Chamber  was  opened,  and 
immediately  a  crowd  rushed  in,  armed  with  pikes 
and  muskets,  and  filled  all  the  passages  of  the 
hall.  Encouraged  by  the  presence  of  these  noisy 
supporters,  the  Republicans  assumed  bolder  lan- 
guage ;  and  though  still  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  assembly,  they  succeeded  in  drowning  the 
voice  of  the  majority.  The  princess  said  with  a 
tremulous  voice,  "I  have  come  with  all  I  have 
dear  in  the  world" — but  here  the  noise  became 


Lamartine, 
i.  175,  176. 
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such  that  her  words  were  inaudible.  M.  La- 
martine  said,  with  hypocritical  expressions,  "M. 
President,  I  demand  that  the  sitting  should  be 
suspended,  from  the  double  motive,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  resjiect  for  the  national  representation ; 
oa  the  other,  for  the  august  princess  whom  we 
see  before  us."  The  Duchess,  however,  who  was 
aware  that  her  sole  chance  of  success  consisted 
in  remaining  where  she  was,  hesitated  to  with- 
draw. But  the  danger  from  the  ferocious  figures 
around  her  was  so  instant  that  she  was  soon  in 
a  manner  forced  from  the  place  where  she  sat, 
by  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  Marshal  Oudinot,  and 
the  officers  around  her,  to  a  higher  part  of  the 
benches,  near  the  door  by  which  she  had  enter- 
ed. No  sooner  had  she  done  so  than  M.  Marie 
exclaimed,  ''You  can  not  create  a  new  regency 
to-day ;  the  law  forbids  it.  I  demand  a  Provi- 
sional Government,  which  may  take  the  sub- 
ject into  consideration  along  with  the  Cham- 
bers." M.  Cre'mieux  concurred  in  this  demand. 
M.  Ledru-Rollin  exclaimed:  "You  can  not  cre- 
ate a  regency  in  the  house  of  the  people ;  I  pro- 
test against  such  a  usuipatiou  of  the  rights  of 
all.  Nothing  can  be  done  without  it.  I  de- 
mand a  Provisional  Government,  and  the  imme- 
diate convocation  of  a  convention."  M.  de  La- 
martine  began  his  speech  by  professing  a  chival- 
rous devotion  for  the  princess ;  but  he  concluded 
with  these  words:  "I  demand  in  the  name  of 
the  public  peace,  of  the  blood  which  has  been 
shed,  of  the  people  famished  amidst  their  glori- 
ous labors,  that  you  should  appoint  a  Provisional 
Government."  Loud  applause,  especially  from 
the  mob  in  the  passages,  followed  these  words, 
and  the  most  audacious  among  them,  ascending 
the  benches,  leveled  their  muskets  at  the  head 
of  the  princess.  A  scene  of  indescribable  confu- 
sion now  ensued ;  clamor  and  cries  were  heard 

1  Moniteur  on  all  sides ;  the  whole  Chamber  in 
Feb.  25, 1S43;  the  utmost  agitation  rose  up,  the 

President  disappeared  from  the 
chair ;  and  the  attendants  of  the 
princess,  in  an  agony  of  terror  for 
her  life,  in  a  manner  forced  her  out 
of  the  hall. ' 
No  sooner  was  the  princess  gone  than,  amidst 
„ .  loud  cries  and  vociferations,  the  nom- 

Nomination  ination  of  the  merabei's  of  the  Pro- 
of the  Provi-  visional  Government  commenced. 
ernment°^'  ^^  *^"^  important  task  the  Cham- 
bers were  reduced  to  absolute  nulli- 
ty. Every  thing  was  determined  by  the  cries 
and  the  gesticulations  of  the  ferocious  band  of 
Republicans  who  had  entered  the  hall,  under 
command  of  Captain  Dunoyer,  and  Lagrange, 
who  had  made  himself  so  conspicuous  the  even- 
ing before  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents.  Amidst 
indescribable  tumult  and  confusion  certain  names 
were  proposed  to  the  crowd,  and  received  with 
acclamations  or  hisses,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  moment  or  the  popularity  of  the  party  pro- 
posed.    M.  de  Lamartine,  who  was  still  in  the 

2  Moniteur  *'^i'^^iiie,  sent  down  names  to  the  per- 
Feb.  25, 1S48 ;  ^^^^  intrusted  with  this  taking  of  the 
Ann.  Hist.  votes,  and  named  himself,  MM.  Ma- 
Casla-nkc^i  "^'  ^^^dru-RoUin,  Cremieux,  Du- 
253,TltTReg-  P°^\  ^^  I'Eure,  Arago,  and  Garnier 
nau'lt,  Goiiv.  Pages."  As  these  names  were  read 
Prov.,  c.  3;  out  they  were  variously  received 
4S3 'isi °'^'^*''  ^^''^  ^^^^^  acclamations,  or  groans 

and  hisses;   but,  upon  the  whole, 


Ann.  Hist, 
xxxi.  90,  91 ; 
Gassagnac,  i. 
241 ;  Lamar- 
tine, i.  182, 
201. 


they  seemed  to  have  the  voices  of  the  majority 
in  the  hall,  and  they  accordingly  were  accei>tc(] 
as  the  Provisional  Government  at  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  * 

But  ^vhile  one  band  of  insurgents  was  thus 
disposing  of  the  government  in  the  ^5 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  another  and  Nominatios 
still  more  determined  body  was  al-  of  another 
ready  in  possession  of  thc^IIotel  de  Pro'>^isional 
Ville,  wliere  they  had  proclaimed,  ment,  and 
amidst,  if  possible,  still  greater  tu-  proclama- 
mult,  another  Provisional  Govern-  tionofaRe- 
vient,  of  still  moi-e  Radical  elements,  *"" 
consisting  of  M.  Marrast,  M.  Flocon,  M.  Louis 
Blanc,  and  M.  Albert — the  last  being  a  common 
woi'kman,  and  the  representative  of  thflt  class  in 
Paris.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  dispossess, 
and  that  without  a  moment's  delay,  this  rival 
authority,  for  in  an  hour  it  might  get  the  ascend- 
ency and  obtain  the  government  of  France.  To 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  therefore,  the  first  Provision- 
al Government  immediately  went,  surrounded 
by  an  immense  crowd,  and  with  as  much  parade; 
as  the  circumstances  would  admit.  When  they 
arrived,  however,  they  did  not  find  their  rivals 
disposed  to  yield  up  their  newly-acquired  i)ower, 
and  a  violent  altercation  ensued  between  the  op- 
posite leaders,  which  was  on  the  point  of  coming 
to  blows,  and  actually  did  so  among  their  fol- 
lowers in  the  passages  and  stairs.  Meanwhile 
the  dense  multitude  which  thronged  the  Place 
de  Greve,  outside  the  building,  was  loudly  howl- 
ing out  for  a  government,  and  threatened  in- 
stantly to  break  in  and  sack  the  building  if  the 
Republic  was  not  instantly  proclaimed  and  the 
Provisional  Government  announced.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  violent  pressure  from  without, 
and  in  mutual  teiTor,  a  compromise  took  place 
between  the  rival  candidates  for  power,  a  mixed 
Provisional  Government  was  nominated,  com- 
posed of  the  leaders  of  both ;  and  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine, from  the  top  of  the  stair,  called  out  the 
names  and  formally  announced  the  Republic. t 
This  declaration  had  the  effect  of,  in  some  de- 
gree, calming  the  populace,  who,  as  darkness 
now  came  on,  gradually  dispersed,  leaving  the 
Provisional  Government,  as  now  remodeled,  in 
possession  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  supreme  au- 
thority. They  had,  however,  a  rude  assault  to 
sustain  from  a  band  of  still  more  violent  Repub- 
licans, who  commenced  an  attack  at  midnight 
on  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  They  were  very  near  be- 
ing forced  and  dispossessed  of  power.  It  was 
only  by  a  strenuous  exertion  of  personal  strengtl: 
that  they  were  able  to  keep  their  ground  against 


483,  484. 


*  The  following  was  the  manner  in  which  the  vote  was 
taken  for  the  Provisional  Government: 

"  Dupontde  I'Eure.—'  Oui,  oui  1'  Arago.—'  Oui,  oui !' 
Lamartine. —  ' Oui,  oui!'  Ledru-Rollin. —  ' Oui,  oui!' 
Garnier  Pag^s. — 'Oui,  oui! — Non!'  Marie — 'Oui! — 
Non !'  CriJmieux. — '  Oui,  oui !'  Une  voix  dans  la  foulo 
— 'Cremieux,  niais  pas  Garnier  Pages."  'Si,  si!— Non!' 
M.  Ledru-Rollin — '  Que  ceux  qui  ne  veulent  pas  levent  I.n. 
main  ?'  '  Non,  non  !' — Si,  si !'  " — De  la  Hodde,  Hisloin: 
des  SocUte^  Secretes,  p.  484. 

t  The  Provisional  Government,  as  arranged  by  this 
compromise  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  was  as  follows: 

"  President  of  the  Council,  M.  Dupontde  I'Eure  ;  For- 
eign Affairs,  M.  de  Lamartine;  Interior,  M.  Lcdru-Kol- 
lin;  Justice,  M.  Cremieux;  Finance,  M.  Goudchaux: 
War,  M.  Bedeau  ;  Commerce,  M.  Marie  ;  Public  Works, 
M.  Bethmont;  Marine,  M.  Arago  (Etienne) ;  Public  In- 
struction, M.  Carnot;  Telegraph,  M.  Flocon  ;  Police,  M 
Caussidicre;  Mayor  of  Paris,  M.  Garnier  Pages." — Ann. 
Hist.,  xxxi.  94,  95. 
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the  assailants;  and  the  first  duty  to  which  the 
1  Moniteur,  rulers  of  France  were  called  was  the 
Feb.  24, 1S*3 ;  humble  one  of  barricading  the  doors 
Ann.  Hist.  of  the  Hotel,  and  putting  their  shoul- 
rfe^la  itodde,  tiers  to  the  doors  to  keep  out  the 
490, 500;  Keg- mob.  They  did  do  so,  however, 
nault,  Gouv.  and,  after  a  violent  struggle,  with 
Caslagniic'i  success;  and  early  next  morning 
271  273-  La-  the  Provisional  Government  was 
martine,  i.  announced  by  the  telegraph  and  the 
235,  240.  Moniteur  to  the  whole  country.' 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  reign  of  the 
Citizen  King,  and  the  rule  of  the 
M.  Lamar-  bourr/eoisie  in  France.  Begun  by 
tine's  portrait  the  defection  of  the  army  and  the 
of  the  Kewlu-  revolt  of  tlie  middle  class,  it  ended 
tionists.  j^  jjjg  treachery  of  the  National 

Guard,  and  the  ascendant  of  the  very  lowest  and 
most  abandoned  of  the  people.  Their  portrait 
has  been  drawn  by  the  graphic  hand  of  one  who 
knew  them  well,  who  has  left  the  following  pic- 
ture of  the  associates  for  whom  he  overturned 
the  throne,  and  by  whom  he  was  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod elevated  to  power.  "They  were  in  part 
composed,"  says  Lamartine,  "of  galley-slaves, 
who  had  no  political  ideas  in  their  heads,  nor 
social  chimeras  in  their  hearts,  but  who  accept- 
ed a  revolution  as  the  condition  of  the  disorder 
it  was  to  perpetuate,  the  blood  it  was  to  shed, 
the  terror  it  was  to  inspire.  They  contained 
also  a  part  of  that  ragged  scum  of  the  popu- 
lation of  great  cities  which  public  commotions 
cause  to  rise  to  the  surface,  before  it  falls  back 
into  the  common  sewers  from  whence  it  had 
arisen ;  men  who  floated  between  the  fumes  of 
intoxication  and  the  tliirst  for  blood;  who  sniffed 
^  .       carnage  while  issuing  from  the  fumes 

ilist^d^e'^  la^'  of  debauchery;  who  never  ceased  to 
Revolution  besiege  the  ears  of  the  people  till  they 
de  1S48,  i.  6,  got  a  victim  thrown  to  them  to  de- 
28p'  ^"^  *'  ■^our.  They  were  the  scourings  of 
the  galleys  and  the  dungeons."^ 
The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  whom  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine had  abandoned  for  these  support- 
Escape  of  ®^S'  ^^'^s  rudely  jostled  by  the  crowd, 
the  Duchess  and  ran  no  small  personal  danger 
of  Orleans  in  leaving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
arFimif"^'  SuiTounded  by  a  few  faithful  and 
courageous  friends,  among  whom  M. 
de  Morny  was  the  most  resolute,  she  was  with 
difficulty  rescued  from  the  ifisults  and  pressure 
of  the  mob,  and  being  closely  vailed,  when  she 
got  to  a  little  distance  from  the  Chamber,  she 
ceased  to  be  known,  and  passed  for  one  of  the 
numerous  fugitives  who  were  flying  across  the 
streets  in  evei-y  direction.  She  was  separated, 
however,  both  from  the  Duke  de  Nemours  and 
her  two  sons  in  the  throng ;  and  the  elder  of  the 
two  last,  being  recognized,  was  seized  by  the 
throat  by  a  gigantic  assassin,  who  appeared 
about  to  strangle  him,  when  he  was  torn  from 
his  grasp  by  a  brave  National  Guard  and  car- 
ried to  the  princess,  who  burst  into  tears  as  she 
embraced  him.  The  Duke  de  Chartres,  howev- 
er, was  still  missing ;  in  vain  his  unhappy  mo- 
ther called  aloud  for  her  child,  and  climbed  up 
to  the  windows  of  the  room  into  which  she  had 
been  carried,  to  endeavor  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
him  amidst  the  agitated  crowd.  At  length  she 
saw  him  from  afar,  and  he  was  brought  to  her 
arms  almost  feinting,  for  he  had  been  thrown 
down  in  the  crowd  on  the  stair  of  the  Chamber 


and  trampled  under  foot.  The  Duke  de  Ne- 
mours soon  after  joined  them,  having  changed 
Ills  dress,  and  assumed  that  of  a  bourgeois,  in 
the  interval ;  and,  favored  by  the  dai'kness,  the 
royal  fugitives  escaped  on  foot,  and  having  met 
with  a  stray  carriage  in  the  Champs  Elysees, 
they  succeeded  in  ])revailing  on  the  driver  to 
take  them  uj),  and  got  off.  Meanwhile  the  King 
and  Queen,  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family, 
passed  the  first  night  atDreux,  one  of  the  coun- 
try seats  of  the  Orleans  family.  They  continued 
their  journey  next  day  with  all  the  expedition 
possible,  by  Venieuil  to  E\Teux,  where,  under  a 
feigned  name,  and  unknown,  they  were  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  a  farmer  on  the  royal 
forest  there.  The  day  following  they  continued 
their  flight  in  a  berlin,  drawn  by  two  cart-horses; 
but  fresh  difficulties  and  dangers  awaited  them 
from  the  peril  of  being  recognized  in  the  towns 
lying  on  the  road,  and  the  King  was  without 
money,  having  left  350,000  francs  (£14,000)  in 
bank-notCL  on  his  bureau  by  mistake  in  the 
haste  of  departure.  The  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, however,  had  the  humanity  to  send  him  a 
considerable  sum  to  facilitate  his  escape;  and  at 
length,  after  undergoing  many  adventures,  and 
perfomiing  pai-t  of  the  journey  on  foot,  the  King 
and  Queen  embarked  at  Honfleur  on 
the  2d  March,  under  the  modest  name 
of  "3/r.  and  Mis.  Smith.'"  From  tlience  they 
sailed,  still  unknown,  to  Havre,  from  whence, 
on  the  3d,  they  embarked  on  board  the  Express, 
and  landed  the  same  day  at  New-  March  3. 
haven,  on  the  English  coast.  On  i  Ann.  Hist, 
the  day  following  the  whole  royal  xxxi.  102,104; 
family  was  united  at  Claremont,  in  42^^"42i'*'  i^l 
Kent,  in  the  common  asylum  of  martine,'  i. 
European  misfortune. '  204,  2S0. 

Two  causes  stand  prominently  fonvard  as 
having  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  ^g 

bringing  about  the  Revolution  of  causes  which 
1848,  and  the  overthrow  of  Louis  brought  about 
Philippe  in  France.  These  are,  the  t|jf^_^'^^°'"" 
defection  of  the  National  Guard, 
and  the  want  of  firmness  in  M.  Thiers  and  the 
King,  when  Marshal  Bugeaud,  whose  firmness 
was  equal  to  the  emergency,*  had  placed  de- 
cisive success  within  his  grasp.  Had  either  of 
these  events  not  occurred,  the  insurrection  would 
with  ease  have  been  put  down.  But  although 
these  immense  faults  were  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  catastrophe,  yet  we  should  err  if  we  sup- 
posed that  they  were  the  remote  and  ultimate 
cause.  The  disaft'ection  and  treachery  of  the 
National  Guard  was  tlie  consequence  of  the  in- 
cessant abuse  which,  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  reign,  the  Liberal  press  had  vomited  forth 
upon  Louis  Philippe  and  his  Government.  This 
had  at  length  come  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  had 
caused  them  to  forget  the  whole  real  advantages 
they  had  derived  from  his  rule,  and  to  regard  it 

*  "  Le  Marechal,  qui  avait  eu  des  graves  dissentiments 
avec  le  General  Lamoricifere  en  Afrique,  s'avancait  ve?s 
lui  et  lui  tendait  la  main.  'J'espore,'  lui  avait-il  dit, 
'nion  cher  Lieutenant,  que  nous  avons  laisse  nos  diflfe- 
rends  en  Afrique,  et  que  nous  n' avons  ici  que  noire  estime 
nuituelle  et  notre  devouement  a  nos  devoirs  de  soldat.' 
LamoriciOre,  digne  do  comprendre  de  telles  paroles,  etait 
emu  jusqu'aux  larraes." — Lamabtine,  Bistoire  de  la 
lievolution,  i.  lo6.  "II  y  adejii  longtemps  que  j'ai  pre- 
vu  la  crise  actuelle.  Je  fei'ai  mon  devoir;  pour  moi, 
j'ai  brille  nics  vaisseaux." — Mabecuai.  Bugeaud  a  M. 
Thieeb,  reljriiary  23,  184S ;  Cassaqnac,  i.  274. 
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as  synonymous  with  every  thing  that  was  base, 
oppressive,  and  corrupt  among  mankind.  It  is 
to  the  excessive  violence  of  the  Liberal  press  of 
all  shades  in  France,  during  the  eighteen  years 
of  his  pacific  and  prosperous  reign,  that  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  overthrow  of  his  dynasty,  and  with 
it  of  the  semblance  even  of  real  freedom  in 
France. 

But  this  violence  of  the  Liberal  press,  which 
paralyzed  the  National  Guard  in  the 
Which  was  ul-  decisive  moment,  was  itself  the  ef- 
timately  ow-  feet  of  a  more  general  preceding 
ing  to  its  rev-  cause.  This  cause  is  to  be  found 
oluUonary  or-  j^  ^j^^,  ^^^^^.^  ^f  j^g  ^^-^^^^^^  ^nd  the 

crimes  by  which  its  early  triumphs 
had  been  obtained.  They  now,  in  their  natural 
results,  brought  about  a  deserved  but  terrible 
retribution.  It  was  the  constant  complaint  of 
the  Liberals  during  his  whole  reign  that  Louis 
Philijipe's  Government  was  a  continual  denial 
of  its  origin — a  shameful  dereliction  of  its  prin- 
ciples. That  was  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  it  was 
so  only  because  that  origin  and  those  principles 
could  never  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  durable 
government.  It  was  based  on  corruption  and 
supported  by  venality,  because  it  had  no  other 
foundation  on  which  to  rest;  because,  having 
lost  "the  unbought  loyalty  of  men,  the  cheap 
defense  of  nations,"  it  had  no  resource  but  to 
appeal  to  their  selfish  desires.  It  maintained 
an  immense  military  establishment,  and  was  ru- 
inously expensive,  because  its  defiant  attitude, 
both  to  the  legitimate  Powers  of  Eiu'ope  and  its 


internal  enemies,  imperatively  required  a  state 
of  constant  preparation.  Erected  amidst  the 
smoke  of  the  Barricades,  supported  by  the  bay- 
onets of  the  revolted  National  Guard,  the  first 
necessity  imposed  upon  the  Citizen  King,  as 
upon  an  revolutionary  governments,  was  to  co- 
erce the  passions  by  which  his  elevation  had  been 
produced.  To  go  on  indulging  and  fanning  them 
would  at  once  have  landed  the  nation  in  the 
horrors  which  immediately  succeeded  his  fall. 
Thence  the  system  of  resistance  and  coercion, 
which  was  from  the  first  pursued,  and  which,  by 
adding  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  to  the 
fervor  of  revolution,  produced  the  extraordinary 
violence  and  enduring  hatred  of  the  extreme 
Liberals,  which  at  length  brought  about  his  fall. 
Thence  also  the  inability  of  the  King  to  resist 
the  revolt  which  finally  overthrew  his  throne. 
The  Citizen  Iving  could  not  withstand  the  insur- 
rection of  the  citizens :  the  monarch  of  the  Bar- 
ricades could  not  enjoin  the  storming  of  the  Bar- 
ricades. His  last  weakness  was  the  consequence 
of  his  first  strength :  he  endured  in  the  end  what 
he  had  made  others  more  innocent  endure.  Cra- 
dled in  treachery  and  treason,  his  throne  was 
overturned  by  treachery  and  treason.  He  had 
driven  his  lawful  sovereign,  his  generous  bene- 
factor, into  exile,  and  sent  him,  a  discrowned 
wanderer,  into  foreign  lands ;  and  he  himself 
was,  by  consequence  of  his  own  acts,  driven  into 
exile,  and  sent,  a  discrowned  and  discredited 
fugitive,  across  the  melancholy  main,  to  the 
shores  of  the  stranger. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

CHINESE   WAE  AND   INDIAN   HISTORY,  FROM  THE   AFGHANISTAN   DISASTER   IN   1341   TO  THE   GENERAL 
PACIFICATION  OF  THE  EAST  IN  1842. 


It  is  obsen'cd  by  an  American  reviewer  of  the 
1.  History  of  Europe  during  the  French 

England  is  Revolution,  that  so  vast  was  tlie  ex- 
firet  Ume^^  ^^^^^  °^  ^^^  British  empire  during  that 
brought  into  memorable  contest,  and  so  multiplied 
hostility  its  relations  in  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
with  China,  ^j^^t  there  is  no  country,  except  Chi- 
na, with  which  its  annalist  does  not  find  himself 
brought  in  contact,  and  of  which  he  does  not 
find  it  necessary  to  give  some  account.  The 
next  quarter  of  a  century  saw  this  exception  re- 
moved. Great  Britain,  at  the  close  of  that  period, 
came  into  collision  with  the  Chinese  empire ;  the 
ancient  civilization  and  immovable  institutions 
of  Asia  were  brought  into  fierce  hostility  with 
the  rising  power  and  expansive  forces  of  Europe. 
This  occurred,  too,  at  a  time  of  all  others  the  least 
favorable  to  the  European  side  of  the  contest,  for 
the  militaiy  strength  of  Great  Britain,  wlien  it 
broke  out,  had  been  reduced  to  an  unparalleled 
state  of  weakness  from  the  eftects  of  a  long  ex- 
ternal peace  and  recent  democratic  revolution ; 
and  the  warlike  resources  of  India  were  simul- 
taireously  engaged  in  a  desperate  strife  with  the 
Himalaya  snows,  where  a  disaster  of  unprece- 
dented magnitude  was  about  to  ensue.  Yet  to  all 
these  difficulties  England  rose  superior,  and  the 
most  glorious  pacification  she  ever  brought  about 
in  the  East  concluded  a  double  war  deeply  check- 
ered in  the  outset  with  disaster.  The  account  of 
this  contest  is  not  the  least  memorable  part  of 
contemporary  history,  or  the  least  honorable  to 
the  arms  and  the  constancy  of  Great  Britain. 

Situated  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  on 
the  verge  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Description  China  has,  from  the  earliest  ages  to 
of  China.  which  authentic  history  reaches,  pre- 
Constancyof  served  the  same  manners,  habits, 
the  character  jnstitu^^ions,  and  national  character, 
of  its  people.   ^     ^,.        '         ^  .^  .  I.-     ^     c 

On  this  account  it  is  an  object  or 

singular  interest  and  importance  to  the  philo- 
sophic observer.  Of  enormous  extent,  peopled 
by  an  almost  fabulous  multitude  of  inhabitants, 
its  history  extending  back  to  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  conquered  repeatedly  by  the  savage 
hordes  which  have  so  often  from  the  table-land 
of  Tartaiy  descended  to  devastate  and  subdue 
the  finest  realms  of  Asia,  it  has  still  remained 
the  same  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  countiy 
by  mankind.  In  no  other  country  or  part  of  the 
world,  except  perhaps  in  Japan,  has  a  similar 
phenomenon  been  exhibited.  So  vast  is  the  terri- 
tory which  the  Chinese  inhabit,  so  enormous  its 
population,  that  foreign  conquest,  how  decisive 
or  desolating  soever,  produces  no  lasting  effect 
upon  its  government,  institutions,  or  national 
character.  The  conquerors  are  lost  in  the  mul- 
titude of  the  conquered,  and  after  a  few  genera- 
tions are,  except  in  war,  almost  undistinguish- 
able  from  them. 


The  dimensions  of  China  are  such  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  conceived,  even  by  g 

the  most  creative  imagination.  Its  Extent  and 
length,  from  Kashgar  to  the  mouth  population  of 
of  the  Amoor,  is  1350  leagues ;  and  "'^  country, 
its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  Saiansk  Mount- 
ains to  the  Isle  of  Hainan,  850  leagues.  Its 
sea-coasts  are  2000  leagues  in  length.  The 
superficial  surface  embraced  in  these  limits  may 
be  roughly  estimated  at  670,000  square  leagues, 
or  above  5,000,000  square  miles,  being  a  little 
less  than  a  tenth  of  the  Mdiole  habitable  globe, 
and  nearly  fifty  times  the  area  of  the  British 
Islands.  This  includes  Chinese  Tartary,  which 
is  much  more  thinly  inhabited  than  China  prop- 
er, and  of  much  greater  extent.  The  latter, 
however,  contains  195,000  square  leagues,  or 
1,800,000  square  miles,  being  nearly  double  the 
whole  of  Hindostan,  and  about  twelve  times  the 
area  of  France.  This  comparatively  small  por- 
tion of  the  country  is  inhabited,  according  to  the 
census  taken  in  1825,  by  307,000,000  of  people, 
being  a  full  third  of  the  human  race.  The  num- 
bers given  to  Lord  Macartney  in  1795  were 
333,000,000.  These  passed  for  long  as  gross  ex- 
aggerations, and  Balbi  estimated  them  at  only 
170,000,000.  The  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  China,  however,  which  has  resulted  from 
the  recent  war  with  the  British,  and  then'  estab- 
lishment at  Hong-Kong,  has  led  to  ,  ,,  ,,  „ 
,,  1      ■        ..r   ^   xi  1-  >  Malte-Brun, 

the  conclusion  that  the  earlier  ac-  ix.  43C;  Lord 
counts  were  not  exaggerated,  and  Macartney's 
that  the  empire  now  really  contains  T^^^^J^^fH,?"' 
360,000,000  of  souls.  ^  Amiot,  107b. 

The  national  revenues  of  China  are  by  no 
means  on  a  scale  proportioned  either  4_ 

to  the  immensity  of  its  surface  or  Revenues  of 
the  magnitude  of  its  population.  *^'^  State. 
They  amount  in  all  to  £37,000,000,  of  which 
about  two-thirds  is  paid  in  grain,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  money.  The  former  constitutes,  as 
in  all  Oriental  states,  the  real  rent  of  land, 
and  the  principal  source  of  national  income; 
and  the  grain  received  is  stored  up  by  the  Gov- 
ernment collectors  in  huge  magazines  in  each 
province,  as  a  resource  against  the  oft-recurring 
evils  of  famine.  The  quantity  thus  preserved  in 
the  public  store-house  of  each  province  is  accu- 
rately fixed,  and  always  maintained  according  to 
the  number  and  probable  necessities  of  its  inhab- 
itants ;  and  the  entire  quantity  reaches  the  enor- 
mous and  almost  incredible  amount  of  2,802,798 
tons.  The  real  amount  of  the  revenue  is  not  to 
be  estimated,  however,  merely  by  the  number  of 
pounds  sterling  in  British  currency  which  it 
forms.  The  value  of  money,  and  general  pov- 
erty of  the  working-classes,  are  also  to  be  taken 
into  account ;  and  if  these  are  considered,  the 
national  income  may  be  estimated  2  Malte-Bmn, 
as  equal  to  at  least  £120,000,000  an-  ix.  439,  441 ; 
nually  in  this  country,  -  Balbi,  1014 
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The  military  establishment  for  China  proper 
5_  amounts  to  1,2;}2,000  soldiers,  be- 

Fovces  by  sea  sides  95,000  irregulars  for  Chinese 
and  laud.  Tartary ;  and  of  these  immense 
forces  it  is  calculated  that  900,000  men  may  be 
reckoned  on  as  effective.  The  naval  armament 
carries  32,000  guns,  scattered  over  O'lOO  vessels 
bearing  the  imperial  flag — a  state  of  things  which 
proves  that  the  war  vessels  consist  almost  entire- 
ly of  junks  or  gun-boats.  These  troops,  so  tar  as 
they  are  composed  of  the  Chinese  pro])er,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  miserably  deficient  both  in  dis- 
cipline and  the  military  virtues;  and  they  al- 
most always  have  taken  to  flight  when  attacked 
by  any  body,  however  inconsiderable  in  propor- 
tion, of  European  troops.  But  the  case  is  very 
different  with  the  descendants  of  the  Tartar  con- 
querors, who  have  placed  a  sovereign  on  the 
throne,  and  for  centuries  have  governed  the 
country  over  its  whole  extent.  They  have  lost 
none  of  the  courage  or  innate  virtues  of  their  an- 
.  cestors;  and  in  the  war  which  ensued 
Kiaproth,  ^^'i^'^  England  at  this  time,  some  of 
31T ;  Malte-  their  chiefs  exhibited,  in  the  northern 
Biun,  ix.  provinces,  extraordinary  intrepidity 
4i0-443.        and  devotion.' 

The  great  cities  of  China  were  long  celebrated 
Q  all  over  the  world  for  their  immense 

Great  towns  population ;  but  the  authentic  ac- 
o-t  China.  counts  which  have  i-eeently  been  ob- 
tained take  much  from  the  supposed  prodigy. 
None  of  them  approach  to  the  population  of 
London,  which  now  exceeds  2,500,000.  Pekin, 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  contains  only  1,700,000 
souls;  Canton,  845,000;  Nankin,  the  ancient 
capital,  514,000.  It  can  not  be  said  that  these 
numbers  are  very  great  in  a  country  containing 
360,000,000  of  inhabitants.  This  is  probably 
owing  to  the  want,  as  in  all  Asia,  of  any  class 
of  landed  proprietors  in  the  European  sense  of 
the  word,  and  the  scanty  nature  of  its  foreign 
commerce.  China  is  essentially  an  agricultur- 
al country,  and  its  principal  wealth  is  drawn, 
-  Maite-Brun,  ^itl  its  immense  population  sup- 
ix.  441 ;  Balbi,  ported,  from  the  resources  of  the 
9^7-  soil.^ 

The  territory  of  even  China  proper  being  of 
7  such  enormous  extent,  no  general 

Geographical  or  uniform  character  can  be  assign- 
description  of  ed  to  its  surface  any  more  than 
^^'  could  be  done  to  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope. In  so  far  as  any  general  description  can 
be  applied  to  it,  the  country  consists  of  a  series 
of  basins  formed  by  the  ramifications  of  diftcrent 
chains  of  mountains,  breaking  off  from  the  great 
central  mass  which  forms  the  kingdom  of  Thib- 
et, and  the  eastern  ranges  of  which  extend  far 
into  China.  The  great  Ijasins  which  these  chains 
form  are  four  in  number,  and  they  are  all  trav- 
ersed by  the  great  rivers  which  flow  eastward 
from  the  Thibet  Mountains  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  southernmost  of  these  basins  lies 
to  the  south  of  the  Nan -Ling  chain;  the 
second  is  bounded  by  that  chain  on  the  south, 
and  the  mountains  of  Peling  on  the  north  ;  the 
third  extends  from  the  latter  mountains  to  the 
chain  of  Yan ;  and  the  fourth  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  last-mentioned  chain,  and  includes  the 
city  of  Pekin.  These  ranges  of  mountains  are 
for  the  most  part  of  great  elevation,  and  their 
summits  are  covered  with  peq^etual  snow,  which, 
in  the  south  of  China,  implies  a  height  of  12,000 


feet  above  the  sea.  They  are,  like  the  Himalaya 
and  the  Caucasus,  of  inestimable  importance,  by 
providing  in  their  icy  caverns  perennial  supplies 
of  water  by  which  irrigation  may  be  aftiirded  to 
the  plains  wliich  adjoin  the  rivers  flowing  from 
them  in  their  i)rugress  toward  the  sea.  The 
greatest  and  most  important  plains  of  China  are 
those  which  lie  between  the  Iloang-ho,  or  Yellow 
River,  and  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  or  Blue  River. 
These  two  great  rivers  rise  near  each  other  in  the 
mountains  of  Thibet,  but  separate  before  they 
emerge  from  the  hills,  and  embrace  the  richest 
agricultural  districts  of  the  empire,  and  from 
whence  the  chief  supplies  of  food  for  its  inhabit- 
ants are  drawn.  They  are  both  above  a  thou- 
sand leagues,  or  2000  miles,  in  length ;  and  some 
of  their  tributary  streams  are  larger  than  the 
Rhine  or  the  Danube.  In  addition  to  these  mag- 
nificent natural  canals,  there  are,  especially  in 
the  northern  provinces  of  China,  great  numbers 
of  lakes  formed  by  chains  of  mountains  inter- 
cepting the  rivers  in  their  course  to  the  sea, 
some  of  which  are  of  vast  extent,  being  80  or 
90  leagues  in  circumference,  and  of  great  serWce 
to  the  inhabitants,  both  as  furnishing  ,  „  j. .  g-^. 
the  means  of  internal  communica-  Malto-Brun^ 
tion  and  as  affording  inexhaustible  ix-  339-341, 
supplies  of  fish. '  ^^^• 

The  Chinese  have  turned  to  good  account  the 
supplies  of  water  which  their  snow-  g 

fed  rivers  afford  them,  by  conduct-  Canal.i,  and 
ing  it  into  an  infinite  number  of  especially  the 
canals,  which  serve  the  double  pur-  ^'^'^  °"®" 
pose  of  promoting  internal  communication,  and 
furnishing  the  means  of  irrigation  indisix;nsable, 
especially  in  the  southern  provinces,  to  agricul- 
tural production.  As  in  Lombardy,  the  large 
canals  which  draw  oft'  the  water  from  the  rivers 
are  conducted  into  innumerable  little  rills,  which 
are  preserved  witli  the  utmost  care,  and  cariy 
the  fertilizing  stream  into  every  garden  and  field 
of  the  level  country.  But,  in  addition  to  this, 
there  are  several  great  canals  intersecting  the 
territoiy  in  different  directions,  which  serve  the 
purposes  of  internal  commerce,  and  compensate 
in  some  degree  the.  enormous  distances  which 
separate  one  part  of  the  empire  from  the  other. 
The  most  important  of  these  internal  arteries  is 
that  called  the  Imperial  Canal,  which  is  600 
leagues  in  length,  and  connects  Pekin  with  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  empire.  It  was  begun 
in  the  year  1181  of  the  Christian  era,  and  fin- 
ished in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is 
90  feet  broad  over  the  greater  part  of  its  extent, 
is  edged  by  cut  stones,  and  so  great  a  number  of 
persons  are  employed,  cither  in  the  canal  itself 
or  the  irrigation  connected  with  it,  that  its  sides 
are  generally  lined  with  rows  of  houses,  continu- 
ous like  the  streets  of  a  town.  At  eveiy  league 
locks  are  established,  connected  with  large  tanks 
to  let  off  the  superfluous  water  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, and  store  it  up  for  the  use  of  the  adjoining 
fields.  This  canal,  which  may  be  called  the 
great  artery  of  the  empire,  is  indispensable  to 
Pekin  and  the  northern  jjrovinces,  by  furnishing 
the  means  of  transporting  the  tribute  „  „  ,  . , 
paid  in  kind  from  the  great  grain  \_  33 ;  jia. ' 
provinces  in  the  south  to  the  capital,  cartnoy,  174; 

and  supplying  it  with  the  means  of  ?'''o^;^'oI'> 
T    ■  ^^     ''  r.  IX.  343,  344. 

subsistence.  - 

The  vast  extent  of  China,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  bounded  on  the  one  side  by 
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the  wai-m  ocean,  and  on  the  other  by  the  mount- 
ains of  Thibet,  have  rendered  the 
Variety  of  the  climate  and  average  temperature  of 
climate  and  its  different  provinces  extremely  va- 
natural  pro-  rious.  In  its  eastern  provinces  the 
diictions.  heats  of  summer  are  tempered  by 

the  balmy  breezes  of  the  Pacific ;  in  the  -west- 
ern they  are  chilled  by  the  cold  winds  which 
sweep  down  from  the  snows  of  Tartary.  In  the 
south  the  sugar-cane,  cotton-plant,  and  all  the 
productions  of  the  tropics,  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance;  in  those  a  little  to  the  north  the 
tea-plant  grows  in  profusion,  which  has  become 
in  a  manner  a  necessary  of  life  in  Great  Britain 
and  some  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  central  prov- 
inces vast  crops  of  rice  and  wheat  furnish  food  to 
the  immense  population  of  the  country;  while 
in  the  north  barley  and  oats  are  to  be  found,  and 
all  the  cereal  productions  of  northern  Europe. 
The  indifference  of  the  Chinese  people  and  their 
government  to  foreign  commerce  is  mainly  to  be 
ascribed  to  this  cause.  Their  empire  forms  a 
world  within  itself,  containing  near- 
sai  surTa  ^7  ^^^  the  productions  of  all  climates ; 
Temperature,  the  foreign  commerce  of  other  na- 
179;  Mem.  tions  is  to  them  a  home-trade,  and 
Etran'^'4re%i  "°  external  disaster  seriously  affects 
503 ;  Malt'e-  either  their  wealth  or  subsistence  so 
Brun,  ix.  345,  long  as  their  internal  communica- 
^'^^-  tiou  continues  uninterrupted.' 

To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  the  in- 
IQ  difference  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 

Despotic  pow-  ment  of  Pekin,  in  the  general  case, 
ers  of  the  to  the  concerns  of  their  distant 
hidiffereiice  "^  provinces,  or  the  quarrels  in  which 
of  the  Central  they  may  be  involved,  and  the  am- 
Government  pie  powers,  amounting  almost  to  in- 
to their  con-  dependence,  which  the  viceroys  over 
them  enjoy.  The  concerns  or  dis- 
putes of  the  remote  viceroys  excite  little  atten- 
tion in  the  imperial  cabinet,  so  long  as  they  re- 
mit their  portion  of  the  revenue  regulai'ly,  which, 
being  for  the  most  part  paid  in  kind,  is  not  liable 
to  be  affected  in  any  considerable  degi-ee  by  a 
stoppage  or  dimimition  of  foreign  commerce. 
The  viceroys  at  Canton,  Shanghai,  or  the  other 
great  ports  of  the  empire,  are  rather  independent 
sovereigns  paying  a  tribute  than  the  lieutenants 
of  a  vigorous  and  efficient  central  government. 
So  thoroughly  centralized,  however,  is  the  ma- 
chine of  society,  and  so  entirely  dependent,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  East,  on  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, that  this  independence  exists  only  so  long 
as  the  appointed  tribute  is  regularly  paid,  or  no 
great  disaster  forcibly  aiTCsts  the  attention  of 
Government.  If  the  revenue  fails,  or  an  extern- 
al calamity  rouses  the  anxiety  of  the  Emperor, 
the  viceroy  or  mandarin  is  recalled, 
ii^445"Mem'  '^^^^  ^^^  ^°"S  the  bastinado  or  the 
des  Mission- '  bow-string  may  remind  him  of  the 
aires,  viii.  41,  precarious  tenure  by  which  his  au- 
S4S;  Malte-  thority,  great  as  it  was,  had  been 
Brun,  IX.  400.   ,    ,  ,  .r '   ^  ' 

held.  - 

Agriculture  being  the  main  resource  of  China, 
■^l  and  the  means  not  only,  as  in  other 

Agriculture  countries,  of  furnishing  food  for  the 
of  China.  inhabitants,  but  of  paying  the  revenue 
to  the  Government,  the  whole  energies  of  the 
people  are  directed  to  this  one  object.  Incredi- 
ble is  the  industry  exerted,  the  pains  bestowed, 
to  fertilize  and  increase  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
JTot  only  is  a  greater  proportion  than  in  any 


other  state  of  equal  extent  under  cultivation,  but 
what  is  devoted  to  crops  is  worked  with  an  un- 
paralleled amount  of  attention  and  diligence. 
Tanks  are  cut  out  of  the  rocks  on  the  summit  of 
mountains,  to  collect  the  water  which  gathers  on 
those  humid  heights,  from  whence  the  fertilizing 
stream  is  conducted  to  the  slopes  beneath,  which 
are  shaped  into  terraces.  If  there  is  a  river  at 
their  foot,  its  water  is  conveyed  to  the  top  by 
means  of  ]iortable  machinery.  The  summits,  if 
sterile  and  barren,  are  planted  with  pine-trees, 
so  that  every  part  may  be  made  to  contribute 
something  to  the  use  of  man.  They  have  even  in 
some  provinces  contrived  to  render  the  lakes  pro- 
ductive of  more  than  fish,  bv  plant-  ,  ^   „  . 

1       li-      i-        •     ii  •     1  De  Guiprnes, 

mg  and  cultivatmg  in  them  aquatic  m  320  •  Ma- 
plants  having  tubercles  something  cartney',  iv. 
like  the  carrot  {Sagittaria  tuberosa),  210;  Malte- 
capablc  of  forming  human  food.'  ^'■"°'  ""•  ®^"- 
Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  ani- 
mals, and  very  few  of  them  are  em- 
ployed iu  the  labors  of  cultivation.  QontJQug^ 
Eveiy  thing  almost  is  done  by  the  hu- 
man hand,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  crops 
which  are  raised  are  for  human  subsistence. 
Among  any  other  people  this  state  of  things 
would  lead  to  a  want  of  manure  and  a  deterio- 
ration of  produce ;  but  this  is  prevented  among 
the  Chinese  by  the  diligence  with  ■\\hich  they 
collect,  and  the  economy  with  which  they  dis- 
tribute, the  whole  human  refuse,  which  is  re- 
turned chiefly  in  a  liquid  form  to  the  fields.  No 
difficulty  is  experienced  by  them  in  disposing  of 
the  sewerage  of  cities  or  the  drainage  of  houses. 
It  is  all  collected  in  tanks,  and  applied  through 
watering-pans  to  the  roots  of  plants,  as  is  some- 
times done  in  our  gardens.  Farms  are  small, 
seldom  exceeding  eight  or  ten  acres,  generally 
onl}'  three  or  four,  and  the  occupants  all  live  in 
detached  houses  on  their  little  possessions.  Thus 
the  general  aspect  of  the  countiy, 

both  in  its  level  and  mountainous  rn,;'iyr°;I,-^rr 

China,  111.  uO ; 
regions,  is  that  of  a  vast  garden ;  pe  Guignes, 
and  it  is  this  mode  of  cultivation  iii-  2S8,  329 ; 
which  explains  how  the  immense  ^''343^'^"°' 
jjopulation  is  fed." 

Like  all  other  Oriental  states,  the  Chinese  have 
no  landed  i^rojirietors  in  the  European  13 
sense  of  the  word — that  is,  owners  of  The  land 
considerable  tracts  of  land  interposed  tenures, 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  In  China,  as  in  Hindostan  and  over  the 
whole  East,  the  sovereign  is  the  real  landed  pro- 
prietor. The  land-tax,  generally  from  a  third  to 
a  half  of  the  produce,  is  the  real  rent  of  the  soil, 
and  the  limit  of  each  cultivator's  possession  is 
vhat  he  can  cultivate  himself,  with  the  aid  of 
his  family  or  domestic  servants.  This  state  of 
things,  which  covers  the  earth  with  a  crowd  of 
indigent  cultivators,  eai'ning  a  subsistence  and 
nothing  more  from  the  soil,  and  leaves  no  au- 
thority or  influence  but  in  the  holders  of  politic- 
al office  or  the  possession  of  mercantile  wealth, 
is  the  grand  characteristic  of  Asiatic  socict}',  and 
the  principal  feature  which  distinguishes  it  from 
that  of  modern  Europe.  No  government  is  prac- 
ticable in  such  a  state  of  society  but  an  absolute 
despotism,  communicating  its  orders  3  ^^  Guignes 
through  equally  despotic  satraps,  ji.  445;  Malte- 
mandarins,  or  governors  of  cities  Brun,  ix.  339, 
and  provinces.  ^  '^^^■ 

The  power  of  the  Emperor  is  unlimited,  so  far 
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as  the  constitution  itself  is  concerned.   No  checks 
14  or  restraint  of  any  sort  arc  provid- 

Formofgov-  ed  aj^jainst  his  authority  —  his  will 
ernment.  j^  j.^^y^  ]ijj;  ^ct  the  ministration  of 

God  Almighty  in  tiic  government  of  the  earth. 
The  same  unlimited  i)ower  ^^'hich  the  Emperor 
possesses  is  enjoyed  by  the  mandarins,  or  jiro- 
vincial  governors,  within  tlicir  respeetive  juris- 
dictions. No  one  thinks  of  disputing,  none  is 
courageous  enough  to  resist,  their  authority. 
When  one  of  these  functionaries  appears  in  the 
streets  he  is  preceded  by  a  hundred  execution- 
ers, who  announce  his  a])proach  by  loud  bowl- 
ings, wliieh  freeze  every  heart  with  terror.  If 
any  one  neglects  to  range  himself  by  the  wall  to 
let  the  procession  pass,  he  is  instantly  beset  hy 
the  executioners,  who  leave  him  half  dead  on 
the  street,  with  strokes  of  bamboo  canes.  Justice 
is  administered  by  these  functionaries  gratuitous- 
ly, and  without  the  aid  of  attorneys  or  legal  as- 
sistants of  any  kind.  It  is  sufficiently  summary 
in  civil  cases ;  the  judgment  is  pronounced  on 
the  first  hearing,  and  the  defendant  receives  the 
bastinado  if  lie  does  not  instantly  satisfy  the  judg- 
ment. In  criminal  cases  the  punishment  is  still 
more  severe,  and  too  often  consists  of  cruel  tor- 
tures. It  can  not  be  inflicted,  however,  until 
the  sentence  has  been  confirmed  by  superior  tri- 
bunals, and,  in  cases  inferring  death,  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Emperor  himself.  The  mandarins, 
in  their  turn,  are  subjected  to  a  despotism  fully 
as  rigorous  as  that  with  which  they  are  intrusted 
over  others ;  and  if  delinquency  or  malversation 
is  established  against  any  of  their  number,  by 
1  De  Gui<»iie3  ^^'^^'^^  appears  to  the  Emperor  to 
ii.  415;  Mem.  be  sufficient  evidence,  he  is  instant- 
des  Mission-  ly  dispossessed,  his  fortune  confis- 
SiS^-^Macai-t-'  ^^^^^^  ^"'-^  he  himself  bastinadoed 
ney,'  ii.  239 ;  with  as  little  mercy  as  he  had  shown 
JIalte-Brun,  to  the  meanest  of  his  former  sub- 
i.x.399,400.      jept3_i 

In  every  country,  however,  even  the  most  des- 
^g  potic,  there  is,  practically  speaking. 

Practical  some  check  u]jon  the  oppression  of 
checks  on  Government,  when  it  rises  to  sucii  a 
rn^f"^^™"  '^S'S'i''  ^*  '^o  ^^^"^^  become  unbearable, 
and  to  affect  the  persons  or  ])roperty 
of  considerable  numbers  of  the  people.  Tliis  last 
remedy  is  not  awanting  in  China.  It  is  true  tlie 
laws  recognize  no  limitation  whatever  on  the  will 
of  the  Emperor,  and  he  may  do  whatever  he 
pleases;  but  necessity  comjjcls  him  to  have  a 
council  to  share  with  him  the  labors  and  respons- 
ibility of  Government;  and  they  are  permitted 
to  tender  their  advice  in  council,  which,  when 
the  sovereign  is  a  man  of  sense  and  candor,  is 
often  done  with  freedom  and  effect.  The  man- 
darins also,  though  at  an  awful  distance  below, 
are  permitted  to  make  representations  on  the 
working  of  particular  enactments  or  decrees, 
which  are  sometimes  attended  to,  especially  if 
they  tend  to  an  augmentation  or  additional  facil- 
ities in  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  A  certain 
restriction  upon  misgovernment  arises  from  the 
custom,  which  has  j)assed  into  a  consuetudinary 
usage,  of  choosing  the  mandarins  and  puldic 
functionaries  only  from  tlie  lettered  or  highly 
educated  classes.  They  do  not  form  a  privileged 
class,  like  the  high  castes  in  India  or  the  feudal 
aristocracies  of  Europe,  but  are  a  body  chosen 
by  competition  and  open  examination  from  all 
the  other  classes  of  society.     Thus  the  career, 


whether  of  civil  or  military  employment,  is  open 
to  all,  and  it  is  tlie  knowledge  of  this  which  ren- 
ders the  people  so  patient  under  the  desi)0tism 
which  prevails.  Every  one  hopes  that  he  Iiim- 
self,  or  his  son,  may  become  one  of  the  despotic 
governors.  Finally,  tiiere  exists  tlie  uliimum  re- 
medium  of  insurrection,  when  tyranny  has  become 
unbearable,  wliicii,  altliough  threatened  with  the 
severest  penalties  by  the  laws,  and  utterly  adverse 
to  the  feelings  and  liabits  of  the  people,  does 
sometimes  come  into  operation,  and  takes  effect 
in  rebellions  fearful  to  contemplate,  ,  ^^j^^  j,g_ 
from  the  oceans  of  blood  shed,  and  mnsat,  24", 
the  unbounded  cruelty  exercised  and  251 ;  Jlaltc- 
sufifering  endured  on  both  sides. '  ^rnn,  i.x.  420. 
It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  Chinese  are  all 
Buddhists,  or  followers  of  the  relig-  lo. 

ion  which,  soon  after  the  Christian  Religion  of 
era,  had  spread  from  Thibet  over  the  '•'"^  Chinese, 
adjoining  regions  of  Asia.  But  although  the 
Buddliists  are  the  most  numerous,  they  are  not 
the  only  religious  persuasion  which  prevails  in 
China.  The  whole  inhabitants,  in  remote  ages, 
were  worshipers  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars, 
the  earth,  the  ocean,  and  some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing visible  objects  of  nature.  This  primitive 
worship  was  succeeded  by  a  more  philosophic 
system,  which  was  divided  into  the  followers  of 
Confucius,  whose  principles  had  some  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  adherents 
of  Lao-kiun  or  Tao-tse,  which  are  more  analo- 
gous to  those  of  Epicurus.  But  neither  of  these 
systems,  the  growth  of  a  civilized  age,  and  the 
offspring  of  contemplative  minds,  was  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  great  body  of  men,  who  are 
chiefly  influenced  by  their  passions  and  imagin- 
ation. The  majority  of  the  people,  accordingly, 
eagerly  embraced  the  religion  of  Fo,  the  disci- 
ples of  which  entered  China  from  Thibet  about 
the  year  C5  of  the  Christian  era.  This  fiiith 
recognizes  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  but 
that  sublime  tenet  is  accompanied  by  innumera- 
ble superstitions  and  worship  of  inferior  deities, 
which  bespeak  the  pusillanimous  and  crouching 
spirit  of  tlie  Oriental  servitude.  The  priests  of 
this  faith  are  extremely  numerous ;  they  are  said 
in  the  whole  empire  to  exceed  a  million.  This 
immense  body  live  entirely,  like  the  mendicant 
friars  in  Europe,  on  voluntary  charity,  and,  like 
them,  they  conceal,  under  an  humble  guise  and 
squalid  exterior,  the  pride  of  unbounded  influ- 
ence and  the  desire  for  sensual  gratification. 
All  the  three  religions  live  in  perfect  harmony 
with  each  other,  are  equally  toler-  j  jjaite-Brnn 
ated  by  the  State,  and  each  is  ix.  4i6-il9 ; 
considered  by  the  others  as  alike  De  Guignes, 

true    and     leading    to    salvation.  ijvfPv^?''' 
Tx  1       ^1  •  1     <i  nil       JSeuKif  Am- 

llence  the  Chmcse  proverb,      Ihe  b.assade,  ii. 
three  religions  in  reality  are  only  50;  Remusat, 
one."-  -'*^- 

To  those  who  consider  universal  education  and 
reading,  coupled  with  the  general  -^j 

use  of  printing,  as  an  infallible  se-  state  of  edu- 
curity  against  the  a1)uses  of  despot-  cation  among 
ism,  "the  example  of  China  is  in  an  *'"^  t;i""esc. 
especial  manner  worthy  of  attention.  There  is 
no  country  in  which  learning  has  so  long  ])re- 
vailed,  or  been  so  generally  difi'iised.  At  a  pe- 
riod long  anterior  to  the  literary  celebrity  even 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  tlie  Chinese  were  far 
advanced  in  several  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
institutions  to  bring  it  home  to  the  great  body 
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of  the  people  were  generally  established.  A  col- 
lection was  begnn,  in  the  last  century,  of  their 
"chosen  works,"  and  it  soon  reached  180,000 
volumes.  Encyclopedias,  popular  libraries,  and 
general  collections,  have  been  established  among 
them  from  time  immemorial ;  and  nowhere  does 
this  possession  of  education  so  immediately  and 
exclusively  tend  to  elevation  and  success  in  life. 
The  use  of  gunpowder,  the  comjjass,  and  the 
art  of  printing,  were  common  in  China  long  be- 
fore they  were  known  in  Europe.  In  the  year 
932  of  our  era,  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  a 
beautiful  edition  of  the  best  Chinese  authors  was 
printed  at  Pekin  for  the  use  of  the  students  at 
the  imperial  college.  Artesian  wells,  balloons, 
artificial  fire-works  of  the  finest  description,  have 
Ijeen  familiar  to  them  from  time  immemorial. 
Education  and  the  power  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing are  diifused  to  an  extent  scarcely  known  in 
any  country  of  Europe ;  and  the  multitudes  of 
the  lettered  class  who  have  not  been  aljle  to  pass 
the  examinations  for  public  offices  spread  them- 
selves over  every  province,  town,  and  village, 
and  earn  a  livelihood  by  teaching  the  young, 
which  alone  opens  to  all  the  career  of  success  in 
life.  Yet,  with  all  this,  China  is  the  most  des- 
potic country  in  the  world,  and  the  one  in  which 
,  j^TQy^.g^^jj.  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Emper- 
Melanges  or  and  his  inferior  functionaries  is 
Asiat. ;  De  most  universally  and  willingly  obey- 
^;'"Sn''s  I.       gj   ^^^  jjj  which  the  spirit  of  the 

o7 1 ;  St.  Oi  oix,        '  1  1  1  J 

iii.  156;  Mai-  people  seems  most  thoroughly  and 
te-Brun,  ix.  irrecoverablv  broken  by  a  long  course 
403-107.  of  servitude"' 

Commercial  intercourse  with  this  singular  peo- 
18.  pie,  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Euro- 

Cautious  pcan  nations,  was  necessarily  sub- 
management  jg|,(.  ^Q  ygj,y  considerable  risks,  from 
by  the  East  t^^c  peculiar  habits  of  the  people, 
India  Com-  their  jealousy  of  foreigners,  and  the 
pany.  immense  extent  of  the  empire,  which 

rendered  any  foreign  trade,  how  considerable 
soever  in  the  eyes  of  European  powers,  an  ob- 
ject of  comparative  indifference  to  a  govern- 
ment resting  on  such  vast  territorial  possessions. 
As  long  as  the  trade  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  East  India  Company,  however,  the  traffic 
was  carried  on  with  prudence  and  circumspec- 
tion; it  was  conducted  by  a  few  persons,  who 
became  acquainted  with  the  native  character, 
and,  by  seasonable  douceurs,  alla3'ed  the  jeal- 
ousies or  restrained  the  complaints  of  the  local 
authorities.  Thus  any  considerable  collision  was 
prevented,  and  if  any  disputes  did  occur,  they 
were  in  general  sopited  by  a  bribe  to  the  man- 
darins, or  the  concession,  on  the  part  of  the 
Company's  agents,  of  the  point  in  dispute.  But 
although  this  mode  of  carrying  on  the  business 
jirevented  a  rupture,  and  was  extremely  advan- 
tageous to  the  East  India  Company  so  far  as 
their  commercial  interests  were  concerned,  yet 
it  was  eminently  prejudicial  to  the  national  char- 
acter with  the  inhabitants  and  government  of 
the  countr}'.  It  naturally  gave  rise  to  the  be- 
lief, which  soon  became  universal  in  the  celestial 
empire,  that  Great  Britain  was  a  country  wholly 
set  upon  mercantile  profit,  destitute  alike  of  pub- 
lic spirit  and  the  means  of  enforcing  any  na- 
tional object,  and  the  traders  of  which  would 
submit  to  any  indignity,  provided  they  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  possession  of  their  lucrative  traffic. 


It  was  in  part  foreseen,  what  the  event  soou 
more  than  verified,  that  when  the 
Chinese  trade  was  thrown  open,  in  change  when 
pursuance  of  the  Act  of  1833,  there  the  China 
would  be  a  great  increase  in  the  ti^^de  was 
trade  to  China,'  and  therefore  an  thrown  open, 
augmented  risk  of  collisions  with  '  ■^".*®;  ^q 
the  inhabitants  or  official  persons  of 
that  empire.  The  bUl  opening  the  trade  accord- 
ingly contained  a  clause  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  certain  superintendents  of  the  trade  to 
Canton,  where  alone  it  was  permitted  by  former 
custom,  and  conferring  on  them  considerable 
power  over  all  engaged  in  the  trade.  Lord  Na- 
pier was  the  first  commissioner  appointed,  and 
he  arrived  at  Macao  on  the  15th  July,  from 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Canton,  where  he  ai'- 
rived  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  Accord- 
ing to  custom,  the  Andromache,  a  vessel  of  war 
on  board  of  which  he  had  come,  anchored  below 
the  Bocca  Tigris,  being  the  principal  fortified 
pass  on  the  river  leading  to  Canton.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  in  a  cutter  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Canton,  where  he  sent  a  holograph 
letter  to  the  governor  of  the  town,  announcing 
his  arrival,  and  requesting  permission  to  enter 
the  city.  This,  however,  was  peremptorily  re- 
fused on  a  variety  of  frivolous  grounds,  and  the 
viceroy  declined  to  recognize  Lord  Napier's  diplo- 
matic character.  At  the  same  time  the  Hong- 
Kong  merchants,  seeing  he  had  not  come  in  the 
supplicatory  attitude  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed, threatened  to  stop  the  trade.  Short- 
ly after.  Lord  Napier,  in  his  residence  outside 
Canton  at  Whampoa,  was  subjected  to  a  variety 
of  petty  annoyances,  descriptive  of  the  determ- 
ination of  the  Chinese  authorities  to  drive  him 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  His  bag- 
gage was  broken  open,  though  the  keys  were  at 
hand ;  his  sujiply  of  provisions  cut  off,  and  his 
residence  surrounded  by  soldiers.  At  the  same 
time  the  viceroy  refused  to  sanction  any  trans- 
actions involving  British  property  subsequent  to 
the  16th  August.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Lord  Napier,  who  was  a  sailor,  and  possessed 
all  the  spirited  feelings  of  his  profession,  request- 
ed the  officers  of  the  Andromache  and  Imogene  to 
furnish  him  with  a  guard  of  marines,  and  to 
bring  their  vessels  to  anchor  at  Whampoa  for 
the  protection  of  the  merchant  vessels  there  as- 
sembled. To  do  this  they  required  to  pass  the 
Bocca  Tigris,  the  passage  of  which  had  been 
hitherto  forbidden  to  vessels  of  war;  and  this 
brought  on  the  first  collision  be-  2  Davis's  Chi- 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  Chi-  na;  An.  Reg. 


nese  empire. - 


1840,  242,  243. 


Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  September 
the  two  frigates  passed  the  batter-  -n 

ies   of  the  Bocca   Tigris,   working  passage  of 
up  against  a  northerly  wind.     The  the  Bocca  Ti- 
guns   all   opened    upon    them,   but  g»is  and  Ti- 
tliey  were  so  ill-directed  that  only  gept.\*°  * 
one  man  was  hurt   by  a  splinter, 
and  a  few  ropes  shot  away.     The  wind  ha^ang 
then  failed,  and  there  being  no  steam-tugs  in 
the  squadron,  they  were  obliged  to  anchor  be- 
low Tiger  Island,  a  little  farther  up  the  river. 
On  the  9th  they  weighed  anchor,  and  proudly 
passed  within  pistol-shot  of  the  batteries,  which 
they  speedily  laid  in  ruins,  though  with  the  loss 
of  two  killed  and  several  wounded.      Adverse 
winds  again  retarded  their  progress  till  the  1  Ith, 
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when  they  again  set  sail,  and  anchored  oif 
Whampoa  in  a  situation  to  protect  the  mer- 
chant vessels,  wfiich  to  the  number  of  forty-six 
were  there  assembled.  Upon  this  the  viceroy 
at  Canton  agreed  to  reopen  the  trade,  provided 
the  British  commissioner  withdrew  from  Wham- 
poa to  Macao.  Lord  Napier,  to  avoid  coming 
to  extremities,  agreed  to  this  ;  but  he  fell  a  vic- 
tim soon  after  to  the  climate,  and 

p^*Vc  in'^u^'  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Davis  as  chief 
Keg.  law,  J4J.  .  1      ^  , 

superintendent.' 

After  Lord  Napier's  death,  and  a  brief  inter- 
2|_  regnum  during  which  the  govern- 

Pacific  state  ment  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Davis 
of  affairs  in  ^yith  great  prudence.  Sir  George 
lS35and  1S36.  Roi^iu^on  became  chief  superintend- 
ent, and  was  assisted  by  Captain  Elliot  as  a  sec- 
ond commissioner.  Sir  George  conducted  the 
administration  intrusted  to  him  during  1835  and 
1836  with  much  judgment,  and  no  collision  be- 
tween the  two  nations  occurred  during  this  pe- 
riod. But  a  foundation  was  laid  of  a  very  seri- 
ous difterencc  at  a  future  time,  in  the  immense 
increase  which  took  place  in  the  smuggling  trade 
in  opium,  not  only  in  the  river  of  Canton,  but 
all  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Chusan.  The  Chi- 
nese Government,  partly  alarmed  at  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  this  dangerous  and  intoxi- 
cating drug  which  were  introduced,  and  also 
displeased  at  being  deprived  of  the  import  duties 
which  would  be  paid  on  the  introduction  of  the 
same  article  by  the  regular  trader,  passed  sev- 
eral severe  edicts  against  the  contraband  trade, 
which  Sir  George  regularly  transmitted  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  with  an  urgent  request  for  in- 
structions how  to  act,  which,  however,  were  nev- 
er furnished.  The  truth  is,  that  vast  pecuniary 
interests  were  involved  in  the  continuance  of  the 
contraband  traffic ;  and  Government,  aware  of 
this,  and  fearful  of  bringing  on  a  collision  which 
might  injure  them  if  they  took  any  decided  step 
in  the  matter,  thought  it  best  to  do  nothing,  and 
leave  the  commissioners  to  act  as  they  deemed 
expedient,  and  on  their  own  responsibility.  Im- 
mense fortunes  were  in  course  of  being  made  by 
the  English  merchants  engaged  in  the  trade ; 
and  the  export  of  it  from  India  became  so  im- 
mense that  the  East  India  Company  enjoyed  a 
revenue  from  the  monopoly  of  that  article  of 
£-1,000,000  a  year.  Both  Mr.  Davis  and  Sir 
George  Robinson,  however,  warned  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  most  emphatic  terms  of  the  im- 
=  Davis,  172-  pending  danger ;  but  the  latter  de- 
7T;  Ann.  Reg.  clined  taking  any  steps  to  abate 
1340,244,245.   ^^  2  °         ''  ^ 

The  more  rigid  enforcing  of  the  edicts  against 

22  the   smuggling   in  opium,    by  the 

Vast  increase   Chinese  Government,  led  not  only 

of  the  smug-     to  an  extension  of  it  to  Chusan,  but 

fil"/  '"!f iQnl"  also,  what  was  far  more  dangerous, 
lS36and  1S3T.    .     •.     ,    •  1,1  , 

to  Its  bemg  conducted,  not  as  here- 
tofore in  Chinese  junks,  but  in  British  boats  by 
British  seamen,  in  the  river  of  Canton  itself,  as 
far  up  as  Whampoa.  The  demand  for  the  in- 
toxicating drug  was  so  great  among  the  Chinese, 
and  the  profits  arising  from  its  contraband  intro- 
duction to  the  English  merchants  engaged  in  the 
traffic  so  immense,  that  their  combined  action 
overcame  all  obstacles.  Captain  Elliot,  in  No- 
vember, 1837,  represented  the  extreme  danger  of 
this  state  of  things,  when  British  seamen  were 
daily  engaged  in  the  open  violation  of  the  Chi- 


nese laws ;  but  Lord  Palmerston  declined  to  in- 
terfere. Sensible,  however,  that  this  anomalous 
state  of  things  could  not  long  endure  without  an 
open  collision  between  the  two  countries,  the 
Cabinet  took  some  ste])S  to  be  pi'epared  for  the 
danger,  and  sent  Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Mait- 
land  in  the  Welksley,  74,  with  the  brig  Al'jerine, 
into  the  Chinese  waters,  and  they  arrived  in  the 
Canton  River  on  12th  July,  1838.  Sir  Frederick 
in  vain  endeavored  to  open  a  pacific  communi- 
cation with  the  viceroy  at  Canton :  the  letters 
he  sent  were  returned  unopened ;  and  a  British 
man-of-war  boat,  having  passed  the  Bocca  Tigris, 
was  fired  upon  by  the  batteries.  For  this  insult, 
however,  an  adequate  apology  was  tendered  and 
accepted.  Soon  after,  a  quantity  of  opium,  the 
property  of  a  British  trader,  was  seized  in  Can- 
ton by  the  Chinese  officers,  the  vessel  which 
brought  it  ordered  out  of  the  river,  and  ,  p^vis 
the  native  merchant  who  was  the  owner  134-192'; 
of  the  vessel  subjected  to  a  severe  and  Ann.  Reg. 
degrading  punishment. '  ' 

The  Chinese  Government  at  length  resolved 
to  take  efi'ectual  measures  to  stop  this  pa 
contraband  traffic,  which  they  regard-  vigorous 
ed  as  not  less  derogatory  to  the  majes-  measures 
tv  of  the  empire  than  injurious  to  the  of  the  Vice- 
health  and  morals  of  their  subjects. 
In  January,  1839,  a  new  Viceroy,  named  Lin, 
was  appointed  for  Canton,  and  he  arrived  there 
in  the  middle  of  March  following.  His  arri^•al 
'was  immediately  signalized  by  the  most  vigorous 
measures.  He  demanded  that  the  whole  opium 
in  the  factories  should  instantly  be  delivered  up 
to  him,  and  a  bond  taken  from  every  merchant 
that  they  would  never  again  attempt  to  intro- 
duce it;  and  in  the  event  of  any  such  being 
thereafter  brought,  it  should  be  confiscated,  and 
the  importer  put  to  death.  Should  the  foreign- 
ers fail  to  comply  with  these  requisitions,  they 
were  to  be  forthwith  overwhelmed  by  numbers 
and  destroyed.  Mr.  Dent,  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable English  merchants,  was  required  to  at- 
tend before  the  tribunal  of  Lin,  in  Canton,  to 
answer  some  charges  against  him,  Lin  thus  claim- 
ing a  direct  jurisdiction  over  the  foreign  factories. 
At  the  same  time,  the  factories  were  rigorously 
blockaded  by  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  all  sup- 
plies from  every  quarter  cut  off".  Under  these 
circumstances.  Captain  Elliot  required  all  the 
opium  then  in  Canton  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Chinese  authorities,  and  in  pursuance  of  it  20,283 
chests  of  that  article,  worth  about  £1,000,000, 
were,  on  3d  April,  given  over  to  the  persons  au- 
thorized by  Lin  to  receive  it.  Meanwhile  eveiy 
effort  was  made  to  get  the  blockaded  merchants 
to  surrender  and  subscribe  the  bond  required  of 
them ;  but  this  demand  was  evaded.  This  im- 
prisonment and  blockade  continued  till  ^j  ^ 
4th  May,  when,  all  the  opium  having 
been  delivered,  the  merchants  were  allowed  to 
depart,  and  Captain  Elliot  withdrew  the  last,  on 
the  25th,  under  an  edict  from  the  gov- 
ernor never  again  to  return.  Such  was  003-^2^2' 
' '  the  course  of  violence  and  spoliation, "  Ann.  Keg. 
which,  in  Captain  Elliot's  words,  "had  1839,428; 
broken  up  the  foundations  of  this  great  g^*^-  ^*'' 
trade,  perhaps  forever. "- 

The  feelings  of  exasperation  produced  on  both 
sides  by  these  violent  proceedings  were  increased 
in  August  following  by  an  aff'ray  which  took  place' 
between  some  English  sailors  and  Chinese  villa- 
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gers,  in  which  one  of  the  latter  was  unfortunately 
killed.  A  demand  was  immediately 
Further  vio-  made  to  have  the  homicide  given  up, 
lent  proceed-  which  was  of  course  refused.  This 
ings  of  the  ^y^s  followed  by  an  edict  prohibiting 
Chinese.  ^j^^  Chinese  to  furnish  provisions  to 
irn^^^  ^*''  the  British,  and  soon  after  a  British 
schooner,  the  Zj/ac^Jbi-e,  was  boarded 
Augus  .  i^ysevej-al  Chinese  junks,  several  Las- 
cars on  board  cut  down  and  thrown  overboard,  and 
Mr.  Moss,  a  young  Englishman,  cruelly  wound- 
ed. Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  Lin,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Tang,  the  Viceroy  of  Wantung,  issued 
an  edict  against  the  importation  of  any  English 
goods,  though  transhipped  on  board  the  vessels  of 
any  other  nation ;  requiring  a  bond  to  be  entered 
into  by  the  masters  of  such  foreign  vessel,  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  no  British  effects  on  board, 
under  the  penalty  of  confiscation  if  any  such 
were  discovered.  So  much  distressed  were  the 
British  merchants  by  these  proceedings,  that 
Captain  Elliot  condescended  so  far  as  to  petition 
Lin  for  a  restoration  of  the  commerce  in  the 
mean  time,  in  terms  little  calculated  to  convey 
an  impression  of  the  dignity  of  the  British  em- 
pire.* But  to  this  it  was  replied  that,  till  the 
murderer  of  the  Chinese  was  given  up,  there 
could  be  no  intercoui-se  between  the  two  nations, 
and  the  port  would  remain  closed.  A  certain 
amount  of  commerce,  however,  was  afterward 
permitted  below  the  Bocca  Tigris,  when  it  was 
again  interrupted  in  consequence  of  the  captain 
of  a  British  merchant  vessel,  Mr.  Warner,  hav- 
ing signed  the  bond  required  by  Lin,  and  passed 
the  Bocca  Tigris  in  order  to  unload  his  cargo 
at  Whampoa.  This  concession 
ary  PapwAd-  ^^^^  ^lie  Cliinese  authorities  rise 
ditional,  p.  8 ;  in  their  demands,  and  it  was  then 
Capt.  Elliot  to  insisted  that  the  captains  of  all  ves- 

1840;' Davis,    same  manner  as  Warner  had  done. 

i.  138-1-13;       The  British  refused,  and  this  led  to 

i^o"m"  oA^'otn   tJ'c  fii'st  commencement  of  serious 

hostilities.' 

The  British  forces  in  the  river  of  Canton  con- 

„.,  sisted  of  the   Volage   and  Hyacinth 

Commence-    frigates,  and  were  anchored  about  a 

mentofhos-  mile   below   the   first   batteiy;    the 

tilities.  Chinese  squadron  consisted  of  twen- 

October  23.  •  ^      i       c         •  •  • 

ty-nine  vessels  of  various  sizes,  in- 
cluding several  fire-ships.  After  a  fruitless  corre- 
spondence, in  which  Lin  peremptorily  demanded 
that  the  man  who  had  killed  the  Chinese  should 
be  given  up,  the  flotilla  weighed  anchor  and 
approached  the  English  frigates,  which  had  as- 
sumed a  position,  at  the  request  of  the  Chinese, 
a  little  further  down,  but  still  covering  the  mer- 
chant vessels.  As  the  Chinese  flotilla,  however, 
continued  to  advance,  and  appeared  determined 
to  pass  inside  the  ships  of  war,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  carry  into  effect  their  threats  of  destroying 
the  merchant  vessels,  Captain  Elliot,  about  noon, 
gave  the  signal  to  engage.     Then,  for  the  first 


*  "  England  having  already  enjoyed  commercial  inter- 
coui'se  with  the  heavenly  dynasty  for  about  200  years,  all 
that  I  now  beg  at  this  time  is  the  continuance  of  our 
former  legal  commerce  as  of  old,  and  that  every  thing 
be  done  in  respectful  submission  to  the  statutes  of  the 
great  pure  dynasty,  while  at  tlie  same  time  tlie  laws  of 
my  native  country  be  not  opposed,  thus  causing  that  both 
may  exist  and  remain  together." — Captain  Elliot  to 
Commissioner  Lin,  September  4, 1840;  Ann.  Ren.,  1840, 
248. 


time  in  their  long  annals,  the  Chinese  were 
brought  into  serious  collision  with  the  Europeans, 
and  felt  the  force  of  an  English  t)roadside.  The 
ships  bore  away  ahead  in  close  order,  having  the 
wind  on  the  starboard  beam.  In  this  way,  under 
easy  sail,  they  ran  down  the  Chinese  line,  pour- 
ing in  a  quick  and  well-sustained  fire.  The 
wind  being  a  side  one,  they  were  able  to  veer 
about  and  run  along  the  line  from  its  other  ex- 
tremity, with  their  port  broadsides  bearing  on 
the  enemy.  The  Chinese  returned  the  fire  for 
some  time  with  vigor ;  but  their  guns,  ill-direct- 
ed, did  little  mischief,  and  were  no  match  for  the 
British  artillery.  In  less  than  an  hour  one  war- 
junk  blew  up  within  pistol-shot  of  the  Volar/e, 
three  were  sunk,  and  several  water-logged.  The 
Chinese  admiral,  who  had  personally  displayed 
much  courage,  upon  this  withdrew  in  great  dis- 
order to  his  former  anchorage,  and  the  English,  in 
obedience  to  their  orders  not  to  act  on  the  offens- 
ive, suffced  them  to  retire  unmolest-  i  captain  El- 
ed.  Shortly  after,  the  Volage  made  liot's  Dis- 
sail  for  Macao,  to  protect  the  British  P^tch,  Oct- 28, 
merchant  vessels  that  were  embark-  i.  i43_i45'-^^' 
ing  cargoes  there,  and  the  Hyacinth  Ann.  Reg.' 
remained  in  the  river  of  Canton. '  1840, 24y,  250. 
It  soon  appeared  how  ill-judged  it  was  to  have 
stopped  midway  in  the  career  of  vie-  ge 

tory,  and  how  incapable  the  Asiat-  Further  hos- 
ics  are  of  appreciating  moderation  tilities  with  a 
or  yielding  to  any  other  argument  'arger  squad- 
but  force.  Two  hundred  years  of 
submissive  policy  at  Canton,  dictated  to  preserve 
the  profits  of  trade  at  any  hazard  to  national 
reputation,  had  engendered  the  idea  that  the 
British  would  submit  to  any  indignity  rather 
than  incur  the  risk  of  losing  their  lucrative  com- 
merce, and  it  had  become  indispensable  to  make 
a  vigorous  effort  to  undeceive  the  Chinese.  In 
the  outset  of  the  altercation  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  obliged  to  temporize,  for  they  were  in 
Europe  on  the  verge  of  a  war  with  France,  and 
in  the.  East  involved  in  a  desperate  strife  with  the 
Afghans.  But  now  circumstances  had  changed ; 
the  treaty  of  July,  18-iO,  had  coerced  French  am- 
bition in  the  Levant ;  and  the  first  and  deceitful 
success  in  Central  Asia  had  permitted  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  forces  destined  for  its  in- 
vasion to  return  to  Hindostan.  A  powerful 
armament,  accordingly,  was  fitted  out  and  dis- 
jiatched  to  the  Chinese  waters,  consisting  of  the 
Wel/esky,  74,  and  several  lesser  vessels  and  brigs, 
which,  with  those  already  there,  formed  a  re- 
spectable squadron  of  one  line-of-battle  ship,  two 
frigates,  five  brigs,  and  two  armed  steamers, 
with  several  troop-ships  having  some  military  on 
board.  So  little  were  the  Chinese  aware  of  the 
quality  of  the  new  adversaries  with  whom  they 
had  to  deal,  that,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  a 
large  vessel  on  the  coast,  the  Governor  of  Can- 
ton issued  a  proclamation,  offering  a  reward  of 
20,000  Spanish  dollars  "to  whomsoever  might 
capture  an  English  great  ship  carrying  80  guns, 
and  deliver  the  same  to  the  Government,  and 
5000  dollars  for  every  mandarin  or  oificer  slain. " 
Several  attempts  to  bum  the  British 
squadron  were  afterward  made  by  means 
of  fire-ships,  though  happily  without  effect,  the 
danger  having  been  averted  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  boats  of  the  fleet.  But,  meanwhile,  an  ex- 
pedition was  prepared  against  Chusan,  a  valu- 
able and  important  island  lying  off  the  east 
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coast,  and  the  chief  of  a  group  of  lesser  isles 
bearing  tlie  same  name,  which,  after  a  show  of 
resistance,  was  abandoned  to  the  British.  Then, 
iDavis  i.1-17;  ^or  the  first  time  in  history,  was 
Ann.  Reg.  the  British  flag  hoisted  on  a  Chinese 
1840,252,253.    town.i 

This  success  to  a  certain  degree  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  Chinese  to  the  dangers 
Ineffectual  ne-  °^  ^^'^  contest  into  which  they  had 
gotiations.  SO  unnecessarily  plunged  ;  and  Lin 
Capture  of  the  was  in  consequence  recalled,  and  a 
ton'^  °^  *"'^""  ^^^  governor,  named  Koshen,  sent 
to  Canton,  who  declared  that  he  had 
full  power  to  treat  for  the  settlement  of  all  the 
questions  in  dispute.  Negotiations  were  opened 
accordingly  by  Captain  Elliot  at  Macao.  It  was 
soon  evident,  however,  that  the  Chinese  were 
only  negotiating  to  gain  time.  "  AVe  must  adopt 
other  methods,"  said  Koshen,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor,  "which  will  be  easy,  as  they  have 
opened  negotiations."  In  the  midst  of  the  most 
pacific  professions,  a  secret  edict  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  British,  detailing  the  means  of 
destroying  every  British  vessel  and  subject,  which 
were  all  doomed  to  destruction.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  learned  that  every  preparation  had 
been  made  for  barring  passage  up  the  river  by 
sinking  vessels  laden  with  stones  in  one  channel, 
and  strengthening  the  batteries  on  the  sides. 
Hostilities  were  immediately  resumed,  and  on  tlie 
7th  January  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
forts  of  Bocca  Tigris,  which  were  soon  laid 
in  ruins  ;  and  a  body  of  marines  having  landed, 
they  were  stormed,  and  the  Britisli  flag  hoisted 
on  the  ramparts.  No  less  than  173  heavy  guns 
were  taken  on  this  occasion ;  and  preparations 
having  been  made  to  renew  the  attack  next  day 
on  the  principal  fort  of  Anunghoy,  which  M-as 
the  last  defense  remaining  to  Canton,  Koshen 
feigned  submission,  and  Captain  Elliot  agreed 
to  an  armistice  on  conditions  eminently  favorable 
to  the  British.  These  were — that  the  island  of 
Hong-Kong,  situated  some  way  down  the  river, 
should  be  ceded  to  the  British ;  six  millions  of 
dollars  (£1,500,000)  paid  as  an  indemnity  to  the 
s  Captain  El-  merchants  whose  opium  had  been 
liof  s  Disp.,  confiscated,  of  which  1,000,000  was 
An"  \^^^^ '  ^°  ^°  P''^''^  ^^  °^*^° '  ^^^  trade  opened 
1811, 2TT-2T9-  o^i  equal  terms  with  the  Chinese, 
Davis,  i.  147,  and  to  be  commenced  at  Canton  on 
14S-     _  the  2d  February  following.  =" 

This  treaty  proved  the  ruin  of  the  governor 
28.  who  had  negotiated  it.     So  entire- 

The  treaty  is  ]y  bad  the  court  of  Pekin  been  kept 
bor^dS""  ^^  ^he  d-rk  by  their  agents  in  Can- 
though  par-  ton  as  to  the  real  state  of  aflfairs, 
tially  exe-  that,  at  the  very  time  it  was  eon- 
cuted.  eluded,  the  Emperor  sent  an  order 

to  his  viceroy  "to  send  the  heads  of  the  rebell- 
ious barbarians  to  the  capital  in  baskets;"  and 
Koshen,  in  terror  for  his  life,  wrote  to  Pekin, 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  representing  it 
as  entirely  favorable  to  the  Chmese,  and  the  re- 
sult of  abject  submission  on  the  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish. No  sooner,  however,  did  the  real  nature 
of  the  treaty  become  known  to  the  Government 
at  Pekin,  and  in  particular  that  money  was  to 
be  paid,  than  they  issued  a  violent  manifesto 
against  Koshen,  who  was  deprived  of  his  office, 
and  his  property,  which  was  enormous,  confis- 
cated to  the  imperial  treasury.  The  British 
Government,  on  their  part,  were  hardly  less  dis- 


satisfied with  the  treaty,  both  for  its  containing 
the  cession  of  the  fine  island  of  Chusan — hav- 
ing stipulated  nothing  about  the  opium  trade, 
the  ostensible  cause  of  the  war,  and  stojiped  the 
British  in  the  career  of  victory,  when  its  real 
object — the  taming  the  insuflerable  arrogance  of 
the  Chinese  authorities — had  not  been  attained. 
In  pursuance  of  these  views.  Captain  Elliot  was 
recalled  by  the  Home  Government,  and  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  appointed  plenipotentiary  in  his  .stead. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  Hong-Kong  had 
been  formally  taken  possession  of  by  the  Brit- 
ish troops,  and  orders  had  been  ,  „  ,  r.  , 
1-       i  1     1     .       /-N.  ,  Pari.  Deo. 

dispatched    to    Chusan    to    restore  May  0,1841; 
that  island  to  the  Chinese  authori-  Ann.  Ke^. 
ties.'-  1841,278,279. 

When  such  was  the  temper  of  the  Governments 
on  both  sides,  it  was  not  likely  that  09 

the  suspension  of  hostilities  could  be  storming  of 
of  very  long  duration ;  it  soon,  ac-  i'""-  ^"'ts, 
cordingly,  came  to  an  end.  On  19th  I'^bruarySG. 
February  a  hostile  shot  was  fired  by  north  Quang- 
tong  batteries  on  the  Canton  River  at  a  boat  of 
the  Nemesis ;  and  the  squadron  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Gordon  Bremer  immediately  ad- 
vanced to  avenge  the  insult.  The  fleet  was 
forming  into  two  divisions :  the  first,  under  Sir 
H.  Fleming  Lowhouse,  consisting  of  the  Blen- 
heim, 74,  with  the  Melville  and  Queen  steamers, 
with  four  rocket-boats,  proceeded  to  attack 
Anunghoy ;  while  the  second,  under  Sir  G. 
Bremer  in  person,  laid  themselves  alongside  of 
the  batteries  on  the  southwest  of  Quang-tong. 
Both  attacks  proved  entirely  successful ;  in  less 
than  an  hour  the  batteries  of  Quang-tong  were 
silenced,  and  a  body  of  troops,  under  Major 
Pratt  of  the  2Gt]i  Cameronians,  having  landed, 
the  fort,  with  the  whole  island,  was  captured, 
with  1300  Chinese  soldiers,  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.  At  the  same  time,  the  Anunghoy  batter- 
ies were  silenced  by  the  steady,  well-directed 
fire  of  the  Blenheim,  Melville,  and  Queen;  and 
Sir  H.  Lowhouse  having  landed  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  marines,  the  whole  batteries  on  that 
side  also  were  stormed,  and  the  British  colors 
hoisted  on  the  forts,  with  the  loss  only  of  five 
killed  and  wounded.  Next  day  the  light  squad- 
ron of  the  fleet  proceeded  farther  up  the  river, 
and  commenced  a  fire  upon  a  mass  of  forty-nine 
junks,  which,  with  an  old  East  Indiaman,  were 
stationed  to  bar  the  passage  near  Whampoa. 
After  a  smart  fire  of  an  hour  the  junks 
and  batteries  were  silenced,  and  the  ma- 
rines, with  a  body  of  seamen,  being  landed,  the 
Chinese,  2000  in  number,  were  driven  out  of  the 
works,  with  the  loss  of  300  slain.  Pursuing  tlieir 
success,  the  British  light  vessels  approached  How- 
qua  Fort,  the  last  defense  of  Canton  ;  and  prep- 
arations were  making  for  attacking  it, 
when  the  Chinese  again  made  offers  of  ^^'^ '  ' 
accommodation.  Captain  Elliot  a  second  time 
fell  into  the  snare,  and  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
with  these  arrogant  barbarians  was  2  o- .  p  p 
agreed  to,  when  all  the  external  de-  nier's  Dis- 
fenses  of  tlieir  city  had  been  cap-  patch,  March 

tured,  and  decisive  success  was  with-  ^  ^^^^J\^™- 
■     u-  ..  .  Rpg.  279,  280. 

in  his  power.-  "       ' 

It  was  foreseen  at  the  time,  by  the  naval 
and  military  commanders  of  the  expedition,  that 
this  "forbearance  would  be  misunderstood,  and 
that  a  further  punishment  must  be  resorted  to  be- 
fore this  perfidious  and  arrogant  government  is 
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brought  to  reason."    The  event  proved  that  Sir 
„„  G.  Bremer's  anticipations  were  too 

Farther  Iios-  well  founded.  On  17th  March, 
tilities,afresh  a  flag  of  truce  sent  by  Captain 
armistice, and  Elliot  was  again  fired  upon  by  the 
renewed  war.  Chinese,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
light  squadron,  under  Captain  Herbert,  ad- 
vahced  next  day  to  the  How  qua  Fort, 
^'°  '  ■  which  it  soon  silenced,  burned  or  sunk 
the  whole  flotilla  assembled  under  its  walls ;  and 
moving  up  within  sight  of  Canton,  hoisted  the 
Union  Jack  on  the  walls  of  the  British  Factoiy, 
while  the  guns  of  the  squadron  commanded  the 
whole  approaches  by  water  to  the  city.  Upon 
this  the  Chinese  governor  again  had  recourse  to 
the  artifice  of  negotiation,  and  again  the  British 
on  plenipotentiary  was  deceived.  On  the 
March  .0.  ^^^^.j^  March,  a  circular  by  Captain  El- 
liot announced  to  the  British  merchants  that  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  had  been  agreed  to,  and 
in  consequence  trade  was  jjartially  resumed  dur- 
ing the  next  six  weeks.  Fortunately  the  British 
commanders  were  more  alive  to  the  method  of 
carrying  on  war  with  Asiatics.  Sir  G.  Bremer 
repaired  to  Calcutta  to  explain  to  the  Govern- 
ment there  the  necessity  of  sending  reinforce- 
ments, which  was  pi-omptly  done ;  and  in  the 
interval,  a  hero  destined  to  future  fame,  Major- 
General  Sir  H.  Gough,  arrived,  and  took  the 
command  of  the  land  forces.  Meanwhile  four 
imperial  edicts  were  issued,  breathing  the  most 
fierce  defiance  to  the  English.  "They  arc," 
said  the  Emperor,  "like  dogs  and  sheep  in  their 
dispositions.  It  is  difficult  for  heaven  and  earth 
to  bear  any  longer  with  the  English ;  and  both 
gods  and  men  are  indignant  at  their  conduct." 
By  the  same  decree,  Koshen,  for  having  consent- 
ed to  an  armistice,  was  ordered  to  be  delivered 
over  to  the  Board  of  Punishment ;  and  as  the 
hostile  preparations  of  the  Chinese  continued 
unabated,  and  the  constant  amval  of  hardy  Tar- 
tar soldiers  from  the  noi'th  was  every  day  ren- 
i  g;j.  jj„„ii  dering  them  more  foi-midable,  while 
Gougli's  an  attack  by  fire-rafts  had  already 
Disp.,  May  been  made,  on  the  2 1st,  on  the  mer- 
25, 1S41 ;  ciiant  vessels,  it  was  resolved  to  an- 
Ann.  Keg.       .    .  i     ■     i         .i  , 

1841,  2S0,  ticipate  their  hostile  movements,  and 
2S1;  Davis,  make  an  immediate  attack  upon  Can- 
i.  149,150.    ton.  I 

Canton  at  this  time  was  garrisoned  by  about 
„-  20,000  men,  including  a  great  many 

Plan  for         Tartar  soldiers,  who  had  inherited 
storming  of   all  the  courage  and  daring  which  had 
the  forts  of     go  often  rendered  them  formidable 
'*"  ""■  to  the  greatest  empires   of  Europe 

and  Asia.  It  was  surrounded  by  brick  walls 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  flanked  by  mas- 
sy projecting  towers,  lined  by  a  plentiful  array 
of  heavy  artilleiy.  The  attempt  to  reduce  by 
force  such  a  city  so  defended  was  a  serious  un- 
dertaking ;  but  Sir  H.  Gough,  having  obtained 
considerable  reinforcements  from  India,  resolved, 
with  his  characteristic  daring,  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. For  this  purpose  he  determined  to  land 
the  troops  and  attack  the  city  on  the  northwest 
face,  where  it  was  probable  an  assault  Avould  not 
be  expected.  The  walls  in  that  quarter  run 
along  a  range  of  low  heights,  and  are  flanked 
by  four  strong  forts,  the  approach  to  which  lies 
through  a  level  marshy  country,  in  some  places 
slightly  undulated,  and  closely  intersected  by  a 
net-work  of  canals  and  streams  for  irrigation. 


While  the  main  assault,  with  the  bulk  of  the  land 
forces,  was  to  be  directed  against  i  gji-  jiuRh 
these  forts,  the  attention  of  the  ene-  Gough 'a  2d 
my  was  to  be  distracted  by  an  attack  ^'^y-  -^^^y  25, 
on  the  factories,  which  had  been  ].,     ';i84'i"' 
again  ceded  to  the  Chinese,  and  the  2S1 ;  Davis,  L 
whole  river  defenses. '  1'"'0, 151. 

Seen  from  a  distance,  the  fortifications  of  these 
Chinese  cities  seem  very  formidable,  32 

and  scarcely  capable  of  being  carried  gtorraing  of 
by  a  coup-de-mahi.  But  a  nearer  ap-  t'le  forts. 
proacli  generally  takes  much  from  ^^"^  -^• 
the  terrors  of  the  undertaking.  The  armed 
crowd  at  the  top  can  not  withstand  a  well-direct- 
ed fire  ;  the  ramparts  are  speedily  thinned  when 
the  shot  begins  to  fall,  and  as  there  is  always  a 
landing-place  at  their  foot,  and  generally  a  few 
boats  to  be  got,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  for  a  few 
brave  men  to  push  themselves  across,  and,  by 
means  of  scaling-ladders,  reach  the  summit. 
This  done,  the  victory  is  gained :  the  defenders 
of  the  rampart  speedily  take  to  flight.  So  it 
proved  on  the  present  occasion.  A  well-direct- 
ed fire  of  rockets  and  shells  was  kept  up  on  the 
two  western  forts ;  and  the  49th,  under  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Morris,  and  the  18th,  under  Major- 
General  Barrett,  by  a  sudden  rush  crossed  the 
ditch,  scaled  the  rampart,  and  won  the  forts. 
The  posts  thus  carried  looked  down  on  Canton 
within  100  paces,  and  several  attempts  were  in 
consequence  made  to  dislodge  the  British  by 
side  attacks  from  an  intrenched  camp  situated 
at  a  little  distance.  These,  however,  were  all 
repulsed,  though  not  without  loss,  by  the  4'Jth, 
who  were  exposed  in  flank  to  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  city  wall.  The  troops  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  external  forts  they  had  won  that 
night,  which  Mas  spent  in  bringing  up  guns  to 
aid  in  the  assault  of  the  city  itself,  <;. .  „ 
ordered  for  the  following  morning,  ooueh's^ 
It  was  prevented  from  taking  place,  Disp.,  May 
however,  by  a  flag  of  truce,  which  21, 1841 ;  An. 
at  ten  o'clock  was  hoisted  on  the  2sT  28^ 
walls. - 

The  terms  proposed  by  the  Chinese,  and  ac- 
ceded to  by  Captain  Elliot,  M'cre : 

1.  That  the  Imperial  troops,  other  Te,.ij,s  of  ac- 
than  those  of  the  province,  should  commodation 
quit  the  city  within  six  days,  and  with  the  Can- 
remove  to  a  distance  of  sixty  miles ;  '°"  Govern- 

2.  That   0,000,000  dollars  should  "^ 

be  paid  in  one  week  for  the  use  of  the  Crown  of 
England,  of  which  1,000,000  were  to  be  forth- 
coming before  the  evening  of  the  following  day; 

3.  That  the  British  troops  should  retain  their 
present  position,  but  the  ships  of  war  retire  be- 
low the  Bocca  Tigris,  and  the  troops  withdraw 
as  soon  as  the  whole  was  paid  ;  4.  Indemnit}'  to 
be  paid  in  a  week  for  the  burning  of  the  factories. 
Thus  did  the  British  plenipotentiary,  with  the 
defenses  of  Canton  in  his  possession,  and  the  city 
itself  at  his  mercy,  agree  to  terms  nearly  identic- 
al with  those  to  which  the  Chinese  had  former- 
ly agreed  before  the  Fort  Anunghoy  had  ever 
been  passed — an  instance  of  moderation  in  suc- 
cess which  might  have  been  praiseworthy  in  Eu- 
rope, but  was  to  the  last  degree  injudicious  in 
the  East,  where  obedience  is  never  yielded  but 
to  force,  and  moderation  is  never  ascribed  ex- 
cept to  terror.  The  bad  effects  of  this  conces- 
sion were  soon  apparent.  Before  the  ink  of  this 
treaty  was  well  dry,  a  dispute  arose  with  the 
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Chinese,  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  camp- 
followers  of  the  British  army  having  injured  some 
tombs  in  the  vicinity  of  Canton.  A  mob  of  sev- 
eral thousand  persons  immediately  assembled  in 
a  menacing  manner  in  the  rear  of  the  British 
position ;  and  it  was  only  by  threatening  instant- 
ly to  recommence  hostilities  if  the  assemblage 
was  not  dispersed  tliat  the  mob  withdrew  within 
the  walls  and  tranquillity  was  restored.  But 
the  consequences  of  this  hostile  popular  demon- 
stration going  unpunished  were  extremely  per- 
nicious. Tliey  fostered  the  idea  among  the  Can- 
ton rabble  that  the  "outer  barbarians"  were, 
after  all,  not  invincible;  that  their  successes 
heretofore  had  been  owing  to  the  timidity  of 
their  rulers,  not  their  own  want  of  courage  or 
1  Sir  Ilu-h  prowess  ;  and  to  the  effects  of  this 
Gough's  Uis-  ignorant  delusion  a  long  series  of 
patch,  May  2T,  subsequent  insolent  acts  and  ag- 
Ref'lS^tT  gressions,  which  led  to  a  renewal 
283'  285;  Da-  of  the  war  in  1857,  are  in  a  great 
vis, i.  150, 151.  measure  to  be  ascribed.' 

The  British  Government  disapproved,  as  well 
34  they  might,  of  this  pacification.    Cap- 

Storming  of  tain  Elliot  was  recalled,  and  Sir  H. 
Amoy.  Pottinger  was  dispatched  to  succeed 

August  2T.  jjjj^  rj,[^g  troops  were  largely  rein- 
forced ;  and  in  the  end  of  August  a  formidable 
expedition,  consisting  of  the  Welleskij  and  Blen- 
heim ships  of  the  line,  with  the  Blonde  and 
Druid  frigates,  a  number  of  sloops  and  armed 
steamers,  \vith  twenty-one  transports,  stood  to 
the  northward,  with  a  view  to  operations  against 
parts  of  the  country  nearer  the  seat  of  the  Im- 
perial power.  The  first  point  against  which 
operations  were  directed  was  Amoy,  a  consider- 
able town  strongly  fortified,  situated  to  the  north 
of  Hong-Kong.  A  wall,  several  hundred  yards 
in  length,  and  crowded  with  seventy-six  guns, 
had  been  erected  to  defend  the  harbor.  On  the 
whole  walls  of  the  city  were  mounted  500  guns, 
and  on  the  strength  of  these,  and  their  granite 
fortifications,  the  place  was  deemed  impregnable. 
So  it  proved  to  the  attack  on  the  sea-side. 
Though  the  fire  of  the  ships  was  poured  in  with 
the  utmost  vigor,  not  one  facing  was  injured. 
But  Sir  H.  Gougli  landed  the  Royal  Irish,  with 
himself  at  their  head,  and,  rapidly  forming  on 
the  beach,  advanced  to  the  walls.  These  were 
quickly  escaladed,  with  very  little  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese ;  and  the  summit  of  the 
rampart  having  been  gained,  the  walls  were 
cleared  and  the  city  taken.  In  this  action  the 
cowardice  of  the  Chinese  troops  stood  forth  in 
strange  contrast  to  the  resolution  of  their  Tartar 
officers ;  for  while  the  former  fled  at  the  first  on- 
set, after  discharging  a  few  muskets  and  arrows, 
two  of  the  latter  killed  themselves,  the  one  at  the 
head  of  his  men  when  they  ran  away,  the  other 
by  walking  into  the  sea  when  the  place  was 
taken.  At  the  same  time,  the  island  of  Koo- 
langtoo,  situated  opposite  the  harbor,  and  en- 
tirely commanding  it,  was  carried  by  the  26th 
Regiment  and  a  body  of  marines,  though  de- 
fended by  fifty  guns.  The  town  was  abandoned 
after  its  capture,  as,  being  of  great  extent,  it 
a  <?■  TT  h  would  have  required  a  larger  garri- 
Gough's'Dis-  ^°°  ^^^"^  could  be  spared;-  but  the 
patch,  Aug.  island  of  Koolangtoo  was  garri- 
30,  lS42;Ann.  goned  by  500  men,  and  the  Druid 

Dlli8*'f'l52^'  ^"^^^*^  ^^^  Pylades  sloop  left  there, 
'  '  "''  which  effectually  blockaded  the  har- 
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bor,  and  from  which  the  city  might  be  bombard- 
ed at  pleasure. 

Cliusan  was  the  next  object  of  attack.  This 
island  had  been  restored  to  the  Chi-  35 
nese  authorities  under  the  first  con-  Second  cap- 
vention  concluded  by  Captain  Elliot,  tiweofChu- 
and  on  this  occasion  the  resistance 
was  much  more  resolute  than  it  had  been  on  the 
former.  Extensive  Avorks  had  been  erected  to 
guard  the  harbor  of  Chusan  and  the  town  of 
Tinghae,  in  addition  to  its  old  walls.  Nothing, 
however,  could  withstand  the  assault  of  the  Brit- 
ish soldiers  and  marines.  The  fleet  entered  the 
Chusan  group  of  islands  on  the  21st  Sep- 
tember; and  on  the  1st  October,  hav-  y^JJ'j  ' 
ing  completed  their  reconnoitring,  the 
attack  was  made.  The  Chinese  had  erected  a 
sea-wall  along  the  shore,  armed  with  heavy 
cannon ;  but  this  was  easily  overcome  by  landing 
the  troops  at  its  extremity,  storming  the  work 
there,  and  driving  the  Chinese  along  the  ram- 
part. This  done,  they  pushed  on  to  the  hill 
above  the  city  on  the  west ;  and  the  walls  hav- 
ing been  surmounted  by  escalade,  the  town  fell 
a  second  time  into  their  possession,  and  they  re- 
tained it  for  five  years,  to  the  unbounded  satis- 
faction of  the  inhabitants,  who  still  look  back  to 
it  as  the  happiest  period  they  had  ever  known. 
The  island  had  been  considered  as  very  un- 
healthy during  the  first  occupation,  and  nearly 
half  of  the  force  left  there  had  perished  by  dis- 
ease ;  but  this  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  excessive 
indulgence  of  the  troops  in  ardent  spirits,  and 
inattention  to  the  water  which  the  soldiers  drank, 
which  was  of  the  worst  description.  On  this 
occasion  perfect  discipline  was  maintained  :  the 
men  were  kept  to  regular  habits ;  i  gjr  Hugh 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  Gough's  Di.-^- 
island  proved  as  salubrious  as  it  Pgl^'l'^^'^n  ^' 
was  fertile  and  commodious  for  Reg.is4i,266, 
the  purposes  either  of  war  or  com-  267 ;  Davis,  i. 
merce.^  ^^'^• 

Having  secured  this  important  acquisition,  and 
left  such  a  garrison  in  it  as  defied  all  zn. 
the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  for  its  ex-  storming  of 
pulsion,  the  expedition  proceeded  still  ^'ii"g'''i«'- 
farther  north  to  Cliinghae,  a  strong  fortress  com- 
manding the  entrance  of  the  Ningpo  River.  Here 
they  arrived  on  the  7th  October ;  and  the  ^^^  ^ 
two  line-of-battle  ships  were  towed,  in  a 
perfect  calm,  into  their  positions,  under  the  guns 
of  the  citadel  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  city 
walls.  At  the  same  time,  the  military  force, 
about  2200  strong,  landed  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  and  attacked  the  Chinese  intrenched 
camp,  which  was  guarded  by  5000  soldiers,  who 
were  quickly  put  to  the  rout,  and  the  camp  taken, 
with  very  little  loss  to  the  victors.  The  wall  of 
the  citadel  was  shortly  after  breached  by  the  fire 
of  the  Wellesleij  and  Blenheim,  and  a  large  part 
of  it  came  down  with  a  tremendous  crash.  Not 
an  instant  was  now  lost  in  landing  the  seamen 
and  marines,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Herbert  of  the  Blenheim,  on  the  ruined  ram- 
part ;  and  the  troops,  having  surmounted  the 
rocks  and  stones,  rushed  up  the  breach,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  summit  was  won.  At  the 
same  time,  the  citadel  gate  was  blown  ^  t  -.q 
open  by  a  petard  and  powder-bag;  and 
the  Chinese  having  fled  in  dismay,  the  pass  was 
won,  and  the  union-jack  hoisted  on  the  outer 
works.     The  inner  wall,  twenty-six  feet  high, 
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was  immediatclv  after  scaled  by  the  seamen  and 
marines ;  and  ere  lonp;  this  strong  fortress,  com- 
pletely commanding  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
and   deemed  impregnable,  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  land  and  sea  forces.     The 
governor,  Yukien,  who  had  boasted 
to  the  Emperor  he  would  send  him 
the  heads  of  the  "  outer  barbarians, " 
was  seized  with  such  dismay  at  his 
defeat,  that  the  next  day  he  de- 
stroyed himself  by  poison. ' 
The  capture  of  Ningpo,  a  large  city  containing 
37        300,000  souls,  the  walls  of  which  are  five 
And  of    miles  in  circumference,  was  next  eftected, 
Ningpo.  and  with  very  little  resistance.     Having 
Oct.  13.  pi-ovidedfor  the  safety  of  their  conquests. 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  and  Sir  William  Parker  pro- 
ceeded Avith  the  remainder  of  the  forces,  consist- 
ing of  750  bayonets,  with  the  Sappers  and  Artil- 
leiy,  against  'that  city,  which  it  was  expected 
would  offer  an  obstinate  resistance.     It  proved, 
however,  just  the  reverse.     The  trOops  having 
been  landed  near  the  gates,  the  walls  on  either 
side  were  speedily  carried  by  escalade  ;  and  the 
Chinese  themselves  removed  the  obstructions  at 
the  gates,  and  admitted  the  18th,  the  band  of 
which  soon  played  "God  save   the  Queen"  on 
the  ramparts.      The  inhabitants   received   the 
victorious  troops,  by  whom  the  strictest  disci- 
pline was  observed,  in  the  kindest 
manner.    Their  wishes  were  openly 
expressed  to  be  taken  under  the  [iro- 
tection  of  the  British,  and  liberated 
from  the  oppression  of  their  Tartar 
governors.^ 
The  advanced  period  of  the  year,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  the  autumnal  storms,  rcn- 
Defeats  of    dered  farther  operations  by  the  com- 
the  Chinese  bined  land  and  sea  forces  impossi- 
around         ^i^,  g^d  the  British  remained  in  quiet 
Nwgpo.        possession  of  their  conquests.     En- 
couraged by  the  accounts  which  they  received 
during  the  winter  of  the  small  number  of  the 
forces,  the  Chinese  secretly  assembled  a  body  of 
14,000  men  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ningpo,  and 
at  daylight  of  March  10  attacked  the 
March  10.  ^^^^^      g^   complete  was  the   surprise 
that  they  got  over  the  walls  and  into  the  market- 
place, in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  scarcely 
any  opposition ;  but  when  there,  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  British  with  artillery   and   the 
bayonet,  and  driven  out  with  the  loss  of  250 
killed.     On  the  same  day  an  attack  on  the  gates 
of  Chinghae  was  also  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
After  these  checks  the  Chinese  altered  their  plan 
of  operations,  and  endeavored  to  make  the  posi- 
tion of  the  British  untenable  by  obstructing  their 
supply  of  provisions ;   and  for  this  purpose  they 
stationed  a  body  of  4000  men  at  Tse-kee,  eleven 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Ningpo.     This  force 
was  attacked  by  Sir  H.  Gough  on  the 
March  15.   ^^,^1^.    and    after   a   smart   action,  in 
which  the  Chinese  displayed  more  courage  than 
they  had  yet  done  during  the  war,  they  were 
again  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  900  men.     The 
troops  who  fought  on  this  occasion  were  Tartars, 
3  gjj.  J  J,    1,      composed  of  the  elite  of  the  Impe- 
Gough's  Dis-    rial  army,  and  embracing  500  of 
patcii,  March    the  Guard. ^    Thev  were  a  fine  mus- 

R;i^lf42'26";  ^^"I'lr  ^^^y  °f  ™^"'  ^'^^y  dlfl^crent 
2T0;  Davis,  i.'  from  the  efi'eminate  hordes  the  Brit- 
155,  156.  ish  had  hitherto  encountered,  and 


bespoke  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  conquer- 
ors of  the  empire. 

Chapoo  was  the  next  object  of  attack — a  con- 
siderable town  still  farther  to  the  north,        39 
the  principal  mart  for  the  trade  with  Capture  of 
Japan,  and  situated  at  the  mouth  of   <-^l'»po"- 
the  great  River  Tshen-tang.    The  fieet  and  army 
appeared  off  it  on  the  17th  May,  having  ^j^    j^ 
previously,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  "  "^^ 
troops,  evacuated  Ningpo.     The  recent  defeats 
they  had  experienced  on  land  had  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  Chinese  to  the  quality  of  the  enemy 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  and  they  had  made 
extraordinary  efibrts  for  the  defense  of  the  place. 
When  the  ships  approached  it,  the  works  and 
hills  around  the  town  seemed  covered  with  sol- 
diers, who  were   10,000  strong,  a  third  of  the 
number  being  Tartars.     The  Cormcallis,  Blonde, 
and  Modeste,  however,  anchoi'ed  abreast  of  the 
])rincipal  batteries,  upon  which  they  opened  a 
heavy  fire,  which  was  very  feebly  returned ;  and 
M-hen  the  .".ttention  of  the  enemy  was  fixed  on 
that  side,  the  troops  under  Gough  disembark- 
ed on  the  east  of  the  town,  and,  driving  the  en- 
emy before  them,  soon  formed  a  junction  with 
the  naval  brigade,  which  had  landed  at  the  west 
side  of  the  same  range  of  heights  in  the  rear; 
and  the  two,  united,  advanced  against  the  city. 
Its  walls  were  sj)eedily  carried  by  escalade,  the 
Chinese  troops  flying  in  all  directions.     A  body 
of  300  Tartars,  however,  threw  themselves  into 
an  old  temple,  where  they  defended  themselves 
with  desperate  resolution,  till  the  building  fell 
from  the  bursting  of  shells  within  its  walls,  which 
crushed  tliem  all  except  forty,  who  were  extri- 
cated alive.     The  astonishment  of  1  sir  Hugh 
the  survivors  was  great  when,  in-  Gough's  Dis- 
stead  of  being  put  to  death  as  they  5's42''Ann.^^' 
expected,  they  were  dismissed  with  i;f.g.is42,270, 
praises  and  rewards  for  their  dis-  -'7i ;  Davis,!. 
tinguished  valor. '  ■^''"^• 

These  repeated  successes,  which  were  all  gain- 
ed in  one  way — by  landing  a  body  of  40. 
troops  in  the'  rear  of  the  towns,  and  Operations 
assailing  them  in  a  quarter  where  ^^a^ng^ze-^ 
they  wei-e  not  expected — had  apow-  Kiang River, 
erful  eff'ect  in  impressing  the  Chinese  Its  import-  , 
Government  with  a  respect  for  the  ^'"^^• 
British  arms.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, they  wore  of  no  greater  importance  than 
the  desultoiy  attacks  of  the  Baltic  sea-kings,  in 
fonner  days,  were  on  the  British  Islands.  But 
a  decisive  operation  was  now  in  contemplation, 
which  would  at  once  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  power,  and,  by  threatening  the  supplies 
of  the  capital,  ere  long  compel  submission.  To 
understand  how  this  came  about,  it  must  be  pre- 
mised that  the  great  River  Yang-tze-Kiang  de- 
scends from  the  mountains  in  the  west  of  the 
empire,  and  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  along 
its  whole  breadth,  till  it  tails  into  the  sea,  in 
several  branches,  near  Woosung.  In  this  way 
it  intersects  at  right  angles  the  great  canal  of 
China,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  forms  the 
principal  artery  by  which  the  capital  is  supplied 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  point  where 
the  canal  crossed  the  river  was  Chin-Kiang-foo, 
which,  from  its  importance,  was  strongly  forti- 
fied. The  entrances  of  the  river  from  the  sea 
were  protected  by  immense  works,  and  no  less 
than  253  guns  were  mounted  on  the  batteries 
commanding  the  straits.     So  confident  were  the 
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Chinese  that  these  works  were  impregnable,  and 
that  any  fleet  which  attempted  to  force  them 
would  rush  upon  its  own  destruction,  that  tiiey 
permitted,  without  firing,  a  close  reconnoissancc, 

1  Sir  II.  Pot-  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  June,  by 
tinger's  Dis-  the  two  commandors-in-chief,  and 
24'i84>'-''\n  ^^'^'^  cheered  loudly  the  boats  sent  in 
Re'".  1842,  the  same  night  to  lay  buoys  to  guide 
172;  Davis,  i.  the  vessels  in  the  positions  they  were 
^^-  to  take  up  for  the  attack. ' 

They  were  not  long,  however,  in  discovering 
41  their  mistake.     At  daybreak  on  the 

Forcing  of  moming  of  tlic  16th  the  ships  weigh- 
the  entrance  g^l  anchor,  and  took  np  their  stations 
Ue-KiJir""'  opposite  to  the  batteries.  The  can- 
and  Woo-  nonade  immediately  began,  and  was 
sung  rivers,  kept  up  with  great  spirit  for  some 
June  16.  time.  By  degrees  the  enemy's  fire 
slackened,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  the  ma- 
rines were  landed  in  boats,  under  cover  of  the 
ships'  guns,  and  by  a  sudden  rush  they  carried 
the  whole  batteries  before  the  land  troops  could 
be  brought  up  in  support,  with  a  loss  of  only 
two  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded.  This  great 
success  opened  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tze- 
j  ._  Kiang,  and  it  was  followed  next  day  by 
the  advance  of  the  light  vessels  of  the 
squadron  up  the  Woosung  River.  A  battery  of 
fifty-five  guns  was  abandoned  as  they  approach- 
ed, and  on  the  day  following  two  more  batteries, 
mounting  forty-eight  guns,  were  taken,  after  re- 
ceiving two  broadsides  ;  and  the  ships  approach- 
ed the  great  city  of  Shanghai,  which  was  occu- 
pied without  I'esistance.  In  these  two  days  were 
taken  no  less  than  364  pieces  of  cannon,  of  which 

2  Sir  H.  Pot-  seventy-six  were  brass  guns  of  heavy 
tinger's  Dis-  calibre,  and  of  exquisite  workman- 
2?18i/:'Ann.  ^^"P"  ^"  several  of  these  were 
Reg.  1842,  "  cast,  in  Chinese  characters,  the 
272;  Davis,  i.  words  "Tamer  and  subduer  of  the 
153, 157.  barbarians."- 

Great  was  the  astonisliment  of  the  Imperial 
42.  Government  when  they  learned  that 

Failure  of  ne-  the  entrance  of  the  great  river  had 
fnSanee  ^^^"^  ^'>'''^'^'  Shanghai  occupied, 
of  the  Britisli  and  all  their  stupendous  batteries 
rteet  to  < Jiiiu-  carried,  with  little  delay,  and  scarce- 
Kiang-foo.  jy  ^^^y  j„j.^  ^o  the  "outer  barbari- 
ans." A  commissioner,  named  Elipoo,  was  dis- 
patched from  Pekin  on  the  usual  mission  to  stop 
the  invaders'  progress  by  feigned  submission  and 
elusory  negotiations.  The  terms  proposed,  how- 
ever, were  justly  deemed  inadmissible  by  the 
Britisli  commanders ;  and  as  they  had  now  be- 
come aware  of  the  artifices  of  their  opponents, 
they  resolved  to  pursue  their  operations  without 
intermission,  and  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  ene- 
my's power  before  they  had  time  to  recover  from 
July  G  ^^^^^  consternation.  Accordingly,  on  the 
6th  July,  the  fleet  sailed  from  its  anchor- 
age off  Woosung,  and  made  sail  for  Chin-Ki- 
ang-foo.  It  consisted  of  seventy-five  sail,  of 
which  fifteen  were  vessels  of  war,  and  ten  arm- 
ed steamers,  with  fifty  transports,  having  on 
board  9000  land  troops,  and  made  a  magnifi- 
'  Sir  H.  cent  show  as  it  advanced  up  the 
Pottinger's  great  river,  not  deigning  to  fire  a 
t^'i^'m'''  ^^°^  ^^  ^^^^  numerous  towns  and  vil- 
1812;  Ann.  l^RCs  which  lay  along  its  banks. -^  A 
Reg. 'l 842,"  few  broadsides  knocked  to  pieces  the 
273;  Da-  batteries  at  Suythan,  where  alone  re- 
vis,  i.  157.    sistance    was    offered ;    and    on    the 


28th  the  whole  ficet  anchored  before  Chin-Ki- 
ang-foo. 

This  city,  the  walls  of  which  were  in  excellent 
repair,  stands  within  half  a  mile  of  . 

tiie  river,  its  northern  aiul  eastern  Description 
faces  upon  a  range  of  steep  hills,  its  ami  stonn- 
sonthern  and  western  on  low  ground,  '"."  °^  Chin- 
with  the  Imperial  canal,  which  en-  '*"^'  ""' 
circles  its  walls,  serving  as  a  wet-ditch  to  the 
fortifications.  Sir  Hugh  Gough  resolved  in- 
stantly to  storm  it,  and  for  this  purpose  ,  ,  g, 
the  troops,  early  in  the  morning,  were 
landed  in  thi-ee  brigades,  consisting  in  all  of 
about  4500  effective  men.  The  first,  tinder 
Lord  Saltoun,  was  destined  to  attack  the  ene- 
my's intrenched  camp ;  the  second,  under  Gen- 
eral Bartley,  to  force  an  entrance  at  the  south 
gate ;  and  the  third,  under  General  Schoedde,  to 
escalade  the  walls  at  the  northern  angle.  All 
the  three  attacks  proved  successful ;  but  the  re- 
sistance of  the  garrison,  which  was  directed  by  a 
renowned  chief,  Ilaeling,  was  most  obstinate,  and 
great  slaughter  ensued  before  the  place  was  car- 
ried. Lord  Saltoun's  brigade  speedily  carried 
the  intrenched  camp,  driving  the  enemy  before 
him ;  and  General  Bartley's  advanced-guard 
blew  open  the  southern  gates  by  the  explosion 
of  powder-bags,  and  the  column  rushed  in.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  this  did  not  lead  into 
the  city,  but  only  into  an  outwork  of  consider- 
able size,  which,  though  important,  was  not  of 
itself  decisive  of  the  assault.  But  meanwhile 
General  Schoedde's  men  had  escaladed  the  walls 
at  the  north  angle,  and,  after  clearing  the  whole 
walls  to  the  westward,  had  with  great  difficulty 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  inner  gate  lead- 
ing from  the  outwork  which  had  been  carried  to 
the  interior  of  the  city.  The  Tartars  here  fought 
desperately,  and  the  heat  was  so  overpowering 
that  several  of  the  soldiers  on  botli  sides  died 
under  sun-strokes,  and  a  sort  of  forced  truce 
took  place  till  six  in  the  evening.  Then  the  two 
columns,  uniting  together,  pushed  forward  into 
the  streets,  and  the  place  was  at  length  can-ied, 
after  a  bloody  contest  of  two  hours'  duration. 
The  Tartars  fought  to  tlie  last,  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  their  race  and  their  fame ;  and  their 
heroic  commander,  Haeling,  finding  the  day  ir- 
recoverably lost,  retired  to  his  own  house,  to 
which  he  deliberately  set  fire,  con-  i  gj^.  j^ugh 
suming  himself  and  his  family  in  Gough's  Dis- 
the  flames.  Several  of  his  leading  patch,  July 
officers  did  the  same  ;  and  in  every  ^^jj^^eg 
garden  which  the  soldiers  entered  1343,51)5;  sir 
were  found  wells  nearly  clioked  ll.  Pottinger's 
with  the  bodies  of  women  and  chil-  [gH;' ^nr'''' 
dren,  who  had  been  slain  and  ueg'.  1842,273, 
thrown  in  by  their  own  husbands  274;  Davis,  i.' 
and  fathers.'  157,158. 

This  victory  was  in  reality  decisive  of  the  fate 
of  the  war,  because,  by  giving  tiie 
British  the  command  of  the  gi-eat  Arrival  "of  the 
canal,  it  enabled  them  at  pleasure  British  before 
to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  grain  to  Nankin,  and 
the  capital.      But  still  further  to  ^rnfft"" 
improve  their  advantages,  the  Brit- 
ish commanders,  without  the  delay  of  a  day, 
continued  their  advance  up  the  great  river,  and 
on  the  9th  August  cast  anchor   before    .       „ 
Nankin.     This  great  town,  the  ancient 
capital  and  second  city  in  the  empire,  containing 
514,000  inhabitants,  is  strongly  fortified.   .The 
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Tartar  city,  which  is  separated  by  strong  fortifi- 
cations from  the  Chinese,  forms  a  sort  of  citadel, 
the  approach  to  which  is  by  paved  roads  running 
through  deep  morasses,  and  commanded  by  tlie 
guns  of  the  phice.  Not  deterred  by  these  for- 
midable appearances,  Sir  H.  Gough  no  sooner 
arrived  before  the  city  tlian  he  made  prepara- 
tions for  storming  it;  and  tlie  troops  were  in 
I  Sir  Hugh  the  act  of  getting  into  the  boats 
trough's  Dis-  with  a  view  to  that  undertaking, 
2ft*'is'4'>^-"  A  ^"^'hen  hostilities  were  suspended  by 
jjgo.  1842^  ■  a  request  from  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  as 
274;  Davis,  i.  he  was  in  terms  of  pacification  with 
^^S-  the  Chinese  Government.' 

Never  was  a  more  marked  contrast  exhibited 
.-  than  appeared  in  the  demeanor  of  the 

Terms  of  Chinese  plenipotentiaries  on  the  pres- 
tlie  Treaty,  ent,  to  what  it  had  been  on  every  prior 
iVli"  ^^'  occasion.  All  was  now  civility  and 
condescension  to  the  British  commis- 
sioner; and  although  in  their  dispatches  to  the 
Emperor  the  Chinese  envoys  still  spoke  of  the 
'•' outer  barbarians"  with  hatred  and  contempt, 
yet  in  their  intercourse  with  them  they  evinced 
that  studied  politeness  which  the  Asiatics  know 
so  well  how  to  assume  when  circumstances  ren- 
der it  necessary.  After  some  difficulty,  especially 
as  to  tlie  money  ])ayment,  which  was  first  stated 
at  30,000,000  dollars,  the  terms  were  agreed  on 
as  follows :  1.  The  payment  by  the  Chinese  of 
21,000,000  dollars  at  stipulated  periods,  to  run 
over  a  period  of  three  years.  2.  The  cession  in 
perpetuity  of  the  island  of  Hong-Kong,  in  the 
Canton  River,  to  the  British  Government.  3. 
The  opening  of  a  right  to  trade  under  a  tariff  of 
moderate  amount,  and  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
£-quality,  at  the  five  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy, 
Slianghai,  Foo-choo,  and  Ningpo.  4.  The  isl- 
and of  Chusan  to  be  held  by  the  British  till  the 
last  of  the  money  payments  had  been  made,  and 
flien  restored  to  the  Chinese.  On  these  condi- 
tions a  formal  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  by  Sir 
.  ^^  qg    H.  Pottinger  and  the  Chinese  jdenipo- 

°"  "  '  tentiaries  on  the  29th  August.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  opium  trade,  the  original 
cause  of  discord,  was  never  once  mentioned  in 
~  See  the  this   treaty  —  a  clear  proof   either 

'J'reaty  in  An.  that  it  was  the  ostensible,  not  the 
v,tig.  1842,  real,  cause  of  the  war,  or  that  the 
(r'mish'KDisp  question  itself  was  involved  in 
Aug.  21, 1842;  such  difficulties  that,  by  mutual 
Au.  Keg.  1843,  consent,  it  was  passed  over  in  si- 
^23,524.  i^„^^.' 

Begun,  as  all  other  wars  in  which  the  empire 
46.  at  this  period  was  engaged,  without 

iJeflections  on  any  adequate  preparation  or  inform- 
( his  treaty.  ation  as  to  the  enemy  whom  they 
were  to  attack,  the  Chinese  war  was  protracted 
for  double  the  period,  and  cost  more  than  twice 
the  sum  at  which,  if  commenced  with  a  sufficient 
force  and  vigorously  followed  up,  it  might  have 
been  brought  to  a  successful  termination.  Twice 
over  the  civil  commissioner  interfered,  and  pre- 
vented the  defenses  of  Canton  from  being  carried, 
when  about  to  fall  into  our  hands ;  and  as  the 
contest  at  this  period  was  more  a  local  than  a 
national  one,  it  is  probable  that  such  a  decisive 
success  in  the  outset  Avould  at  once  have  brought 
about  a  pacification.  But  if  this,  the  inherent 
\\eakness  of  a  popular  community,  blasted  the 
efforts  of  Great  Britain  in  the  outset,  tliere  never 
i\  as  a  more  glorious  jiroof  afforded  of  the  strength 


of  such  a  community  in  the  end  than  the  issue  of 
the  same  contest  exhibited.  Roused  at  length  to 
the  necessity  of  putting  forth  her  giant  strength, 
Great  Britain,  under  the  vigorous  direction  of 
Lord  Elleneorough,  with  the  right  hand  re- 
venged, by  a  triumphant  advance,  our  Afghan- 
istan disaster,  while  with  the  left  she  caiTied  the 
war  into  the  heart  of  China,  and  dictated  a  glo- 
rious peace  under  the  walls  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  empire.  The  expedition  up  the  great  river, 
and  the  storming  of  the  fortress  which  command- 
ed the  crossing  of  the  imperial  canal  with  its  wa- 
ters, was  conceived  and  executed  with  an  ability 
and  vigor  worthy  of  Napoleon  himself.  The  suc- 
cessful attainment  of  this  object  with  such  hmited 
means,  at  the  very  moment  when  an  arduous  con- 
test was  going  on  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  forms  one 
of  the  most  glorious  eras  in  the  history  of  Great 
Britain. 


And  in  truth  the  contest  in  Central  Asia  was  of 
such  magnitude  as  might  well  absorb 
the  whole  resources  of  a  powerful  disastrous 
state,  and  involved  in  such  peril  as  state  of  India 
seemed  instantly  to  threaten  its  dis-  ''■fter  the  Af- 
solution.  The  disastrous  tidings  of  ^^'^'1"''"'"  '^*'" 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  army 
which  had  retired  from  Cabul  had  spread  far 
and  wide  throughout  India,  and  for  the  first  time 
awakened  the  Council  at  Calcutta  to  a  sense  of 
the  enormous  risk  they  had  incurred  in  pushing 
forward  a  column  unsupported  so  far  into  a  hos- 
tile coimtry,  and  the  danger  of  immediate  over- 
throw to  our  Indian  Empire  from  its  destruc- 
tion. The  East  India  Company  had  from  the 
very  outset  disapproved  of  the  expedition  to  Af- 
ghanistan, and  advised  either  the  abandonment 
of  the  country,  or  a  large  augmentation  of  the 
military  force  in  it.  The  Indian  treasury  was 
exhausted  by  the  enormous  expenses  with  which 
the  war  had  been  attended,  which  had  already 
exceeded  £10,000,000;  and  now  that  the  prin- 
cipal army  in  the  occupation  of  the  country  had 
been  destroyed,  it  was  more  than  doubtful  wheth- 
er the  two  lesser  ones  which  remained  at  Canda- 
har  and  Jellalabad  would  not  speedily  share  the 
same  fate,  and  in  that  case  it  might  with  confi- 
dence be  anticipated  that  a  general 
revolt  of  the  native  powers  in  the  Lo^'Auck-'" 
whole  peninsula  would  take  place,  land,  Dec.  31, 
and  Mohammedan  ambition  again  18-10,  and 
endeavor  to  regain  its  lost  dominion  ^"'"^  ^i  i841; 
over  the  whole  of  Hindostan.'*  y  '    • 

Overwhelmed  as  he  was  with  this  terrible  ca- 
lamity. Lord  Auckland  did  his  ut-  ,g 
most  to  stem  the  torrent  of  disas-  Collection  of 
ter  which  had  burst  upon  the  em-  a  new  army  at 
pire  under  his  direction.     The  first  Peshawur. 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  collect  a  force  at  Pesh- 

*  As  the  liistory  of  tlie  Afghanistan  war  is  now  to  be 
resumed,  the  Author  thinks  it  right  to  say  that  tlie  chief 
authority  relied  on,  where  others  are  not  quoted,  is  Mr. 
Kaye's  graphic  and  admiralile  narrative  of  that  memor- 
able contest.  He  is  uniformly  referred  to  when  this  is 
done,  as  was  also  in  the  former  part  of  the  narrative,  at 
the  end  of  each  paragraph.  The  passages  referred  to 
are,  however,  not  in  general  in.serted  as  quotations  with 
inverted  commas,  because  they  are  almost  all  so  much 
abridged,  the  Author  being  obliged,  in  a  chapter  and  a 
half,  to  condense  the  matter  of  two  lai'ge  volumes.  J?ut 
he  is  the  first  to  acknowledge  his  great  obligations  to 
that  accurate  and  fascinating  work,  wliich,  like  Livy's 
narrative  of  the  Second  Punic  war,  or  Segur'sof  the  Mos- 
cow campaign,  will  always  form  the  ground-work  of  sub- 
sequent histories  ou  the  subject. 
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awiir,  both  to  stop  any  incursion  which  the  vic- 
torious Afghans  might  make  from  the  Khylier 
Pass  into  the  northern  provinces  of  India,  and  to 
fonn  the  nucleus  of  a  new  army,  which  might 
advance  to  bring  off  the  garrisons  left  in  Jellala- 
bad  and  Candaliar,  if  they  should  prove  able  to 
hold  out  till  succor  could  reach  them.  The  only 
forces  at  hand  for  this  purpose  were  four  regi- 
ments of  native  inf^intry,  which  were  hurried 
across  the  Punjaub  when  the  disasters  were  be- 
ginning, and  reached  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus 
on  the  28th  December,  18-tl.  But  though  there 
were  a  few  artillerymen  in  this  force,  there  were 
no  guns;  and  a  few  pieces  of  ordnance,  which 
the  Sikhs,  with  great  difficulty,  were  persuaded 
to  lend  them,  proved  so  crazy  that,  the  moment 
it  was  attempted  to  put  them  in  motion,  they 
went  to  pieces.     Forces  of  other  kinds,  however, 

gradually  came  up,  and  on  the  4th  Jan- 
1842  ^'  ^^^y  '•'^^  '^^^^  brigade,  consisting  of  3034 

effective  men,  crossed  the  Indus,  and 
reached  Peshawur.  Fortunately  for  the  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain  in  the  East,  the  choice  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  after  some  difficulty, 
fell  upon  Major-General  Pollock,  then  com- 
mandant of  Agra,  to  direct  this  force,  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  many  illus- 

2G?^''>'  "'  '''"i""*  ™*^^  ^^'^'^  ^'^^'^  founded  or  pre- 
served our  empire  in  the  East.' 
Instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  the  military  art 
.g  at  Woolwich  Academy,  young  Pol- 
Cliaracter  lock  entered  the  Company's  service  as 
of  General  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  1803,  that 
Pollock,  stirring  jjcriod  when  Lord  Lake  and 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  were  prosecuting  the  war 
against  fearful  odds  on  the  side  of  the  Mahrat- 
tas.  He  was  present  at  the  storming  of  Dieg  in 
1803,  and  in  the  terrible  siege  of  Bhurtpore  in 
1805.  In  the  pursuit  of  Holkar  in  the  close  of 
the  same  year,  he  again  distinguished  himself  by 
his  courage  and  activity.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
Nepaul  war  as  commander  of  the  artilleiy  under 
General  Wood,  and  having  been  made  brigade- 
major  for  his  services  on  that  occasion,  he  was 
appointed  to  command  the  Bengal  Artillery  in 
the  Burmese  war,  and  for  his  services  in  that  ar- 
duous contest  he  received  the  honor  of  C.B.  He 
was  afterward  obliged  to  revisit  England  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health ;  but  having  returned  to 
India,  he  was  selected  by  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  to  take  the  command  of 
the  troops  proceeding  to  Peshawur,  and  directed 
to  join  them  with  the  utmost  expedition.  His 
appointment  gave  universal  satisfaction.  Quiet 
in  manner,  unobtrusive  in  disposition,  correct  in 
conduct,  he  concealed  under  these  modest  quali- 
ties a  moral  courage  which  nothing  could  shake, 
a  fertility  in  resources  which  rose  superior  to 
every  difficulty.  Called  to  the  arduous  task  of 
organizing  a  new  army  at  Peshawur,  (ind  aveng- 
ing our  disasters  in  Afghanistan,  with  troops  few 
in  number,  and  whose  morale  had  been  grievous- 
ly shaken  by  the  disasters  which  had  occurred,  he 
executed  it  with  the  most  distinguished  ability, 
the  most  unshaken  firmness ;  and  tO  him,  jointly 
with  General  Nott,  who  was  in  command  at  Can- 
dahar,  and  General  Sale,  who  yet  held  Jellalabad, 
history  must  award  the  glor}'  of  having 
27?*'T5  "  saved  in  its  most  dangerous  crisis,  the 
' "  "  British  empire  in  the  East.^ 
If  ever  two  men  stood,  in  respect  of  character, 
in  decided  contrast  to  each  other,  it  was  Pollock 


and  Nott.  The  latter  general,  who,  when  the 
catastrophe  occurred,  was  in  com-  r,^ 
mand  of  the  forces  at  Candahar,  was  character 
as  tieiy  and  irritable  as  the  former  was  of  General 
mild  though  resolute.  Possessed  of  ^°"~ 
distinguished  military  abilities,  he  from  the  first 
clearly  perceived  the  dangers  with  which  the 
advance  to  Cabul  was  threatened,  and  exj)ressed 
his  opinion  in  no  measured  terms  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject.  He  received,  in  conse- 
quence, the  reward  which  so  often  attends  thr; 
communication  to' persons  in  authority  of  truth 
at  variance  with  their  preconceived  opinions. 
He  was  disliked  at  head-cpiarters,  coldly  regard- 
ed by  the  Governor-General,  for  a  time  super- 
seded in  his  command,  and  only  restored  when 
the  necessities  of  the  campaign  made  it  impos- 
sible to  dispense  with  his  abilities.  Though  sa- 
gacious and  far-seeing  as  to  future  danger,  and 
urgent  to  make  preparations  against  it  while  it 
might  yet  be  averted,  no  man  faced  peril  more 
gallantly  when  it  was  present,  or  exerted  the  re- 
sources of  an  intrepid  mind  more  energetically  to 
ward  it  oft'.  When  the  treaty  at  Cabul  was  con- 
cluded, which  stipulated  for  the  removal  of  the 
British  troops  from  the  whole  of  Cabul,  he  re- 
fused to  abide  by  it  as  soon  as  he  learned  that 
the  Afghans,  instead  of  observing,  were  daily  vio- 
lating its  conditions  in  the  most  essential  par- 
ticulars, and  maintained  his  ground  till  the  ad- 
vance of  Pollock  again  enabled  him  to  resume 
the  offensive.  Ardent  in  character,  fearless  in 
language,  intrepid  in  action,  his  whole  mind,  like 
that  of  Nelson,  was  wrapped  up  in  the  honor  and 
glory  of  his  country ;  while,  like  Collingwood, 
his  heart  at  the  same  time  expanded  in  the  amen- 
ities and  aftections  of  domestic  life.  His  charac- 
ter is  fully  displayed  in  his  published  correspond- 
ence— a  work  which,  like  the  Wellington  Dis- 
patches, will  remain  an  enduring  monument  of 
the  patriotism  and  lofty  feelings  i  xott's  Cor- 
which  at  that  period  inspired  the  respondeuce, 
officers  of  the  British  army.'  pas.sim. 

Opinions  were  much  divided  in  the  Supreme 
Council  at  Calcutta  as  to  the  course         5] 
to  be  hereafter  pursued  in  regard  to  Different 
Afghanistan.     Some,  among  whom  opinions  in 
was   Sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  urged   the  .^XthT'"* 
expediency  of  withdrawing  altogeth-  course  to  be 
er,  without  farther  effort,  behind  the  pursued  re- 
Indus.     They  represented  that  the  s;'>di"S  Af- 

,..•'.      '     ,  .   1  1  1    ii         ghauistan. 

great  diminution  which  would  thus 

be  effected  in  the  space  to  be  occupied  by,  and 
expenditure  required  for  the  army,  would  so 
strengthen  our  military  position  as  to  enable  the 
British  forces  summarily  to  chastise  any  native 
power  which  might  attempt  to  take  advantage 
of  the  consternation  produced  by  the  Afghanis- 
tan disaster  to  insult  our  dominions.  On  the 
other  hand,  any  attempt  to  renew  our  invasion 
of  that  savage  region  would  so  scatter  our  forces, 
and  embarrass  our  finances,  as  to  render  it  dif- 
ficult to  put  down  any  combination  of  native 
powers  in  Hindostan  against  ns.  The  only  wise 
course,  therefore,  seemed  to  be,  after  ]n-oviding 
for  the  safe  retreat  of  the  forces  still  left  in  Af- 
ghanistan, to  retire  behind  the  Indus.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Clerk, 
the  Governor-General's  agent  on  the  northwest- 
ern frontier,  that  the  greatest  danger  at  such  a 
crisis  was  to  be  found  in  inactivity ;  that  the 
British  dominion  in  India  being  mainly  founded 
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on  opinion,  the  prestige  of  its  arms  must  be  re- 
stored, or  it  would  speedily  perish ;  that  it  was 
not  enough  to  withdraw  our  garrisons  from  Jel- 
lalabad  and  Candahar — it  was  necessary-,  by 
pushing  forward  reinforcements  to  these  points, 
to  enable  Sale  and  Nott  to  chastise  the  ene- 
my on  the  theatre  of  his  recent  victories,  and 
then  withdraw  with  dignity  and 
»  Sir  Jasper     unsullied  honor  from  Afghanistan. 

?vi?nw°''TMn'  Sometimes  the  Governor-General 
ernment,  Jan.    ^  ■,■■,■■,  i      i     i  i 

24,  1S42 ;  seemed  mclined  to  pursue  the  bold- 

Kaye,  ii.  274-  er,  sometimes  the  more  timid  poli- 
2T6;  Loi-d  ^^ .  i^^^j.  jjaeanwhile  forces  were  di- 
sh- J.  Nicoiis,  rected  with  all  possible  expedition 
Jan.  3, 1842 ;  to  Peshawur,  in  order,  at  all  events, 
F^'h '  S^^lsiT-"^  to  attempt  the  extrication  of  Sale 
Ibid.  2T6.  " '  ^^^  ^^^  garrison  of  Jellalabad  from 
their  hazardous  situation. ' 
The  situation  of  things,  meanwhile,  at  Cal- 
cutta,  and  over  all  India,  was 
Extreme  and  Rloomy  iu  the  extreme.  It  has 
general  de-  been  thus  eloquently  described  by 
Bpondence  an  eye-witness  :  "  There  was  not  in 
over  India,  that' great  palaced  city,  or  in  any 
one  of  the  smaller  stations  or  cantonments  in 
India,  an  Englishman  whose  heart  did  not  beat, 
and  whose  hand  did  not  tremble,  for  the  fate  of 
the  Cabul  force  when  he  opened  the  letters  and 
papers  which  brought  him  intelligence  from  be- 
yond the  frontier.  No  one  who  dwelt  in  any 
part  of  India  during  the  early  months  of  18-12 
will  ever  forget  the  anxious  faces  and  thick 
voices  with  which  tidings  were  sought,  questions 
and  opinions  asked  and  interchanged,  hopes 
and  fears  expressed,  rumors  sifted,  probabilities 
weighed,  and  how,  as  the  tragedy  deepened  in 
solemn  interest,  even  the  most  timid  and  de- 
sponding felt  that  the  ascertained  reality  far  ex- 
ceeded in  misery  and  horror  all  that  their  ex- 
cited imaginations  had  darkly  foretold.  There 
was  a  weight  in  the  social  atmosphere  as  of 
dense  superincumbent  thunder-clouds.  The  fes- 
tivities of  the  cold  season  were  arrested — gayety 
and  hospitality  were  not.  There  were  few  fam- 
ilies in  the  country  which  did  not  look  on  with 
apprehension  for  the  fate  of  some  beloved  rela- 
tion or  friend  ;  while  unconnected  men,  in  whom 
the  national  overlaid  the  pei-sonal  feeling  in  this 
conjuncture,  sighed  over  the  tarnished  reputation 
of  their  country,  and  burned  to  avenge 
?  077'''^'  ^^®  insults  that  had  been  heaped  upon 
their  countiy."' 
When  such  were  the  feelings  and  apprehen- 
sions of  the  European  part  of  the 
A  "ta^n  and  inhabitants  of  the  country,  it  may 
incipient  con-  readily  be  believed  how  deep  was 
federacy  the  impression  made  upon,  how  ve- 

aiiiongthena-  hemcnt  the  agitation  among,  the 
i\e  powers,  ^.^jj^.g  ^^^^  ^f  {jjg  population. 
Among  the  INIohammedan  princes  in  particular, 
and  their  descendants,  who,  till  the  coming  of 
the  English,  had  long  been  the  rulers  of  the 
country,  the  excitement  was  peculiarly  strong. 
The  time  seemed  to  many  of  them  to  have  come 
wlien  a  great  disaster  had  shaken  the  British 
power  to  its  foundation,  and  when  by  a  vigorous, 
united  effort  the  yoke  of  the  stranger  might  be 
thrown  off,  and  the  thrones  and  power  which 
they  formerly  enjoyed  be  restored  to  them.  The 
rajahs  began  to  make  preparations  ;  secret  mes- 
sages were  interchanged  between  them.  It  was 
well  known  that  the  question  had  come  to  this 


— not  whether  Afghanistan  was  to  be  reoccu- 
pied,  but  whether  India  was  to  be  preserved. 
Again,  as  on  occasion  of  Monson's  retreat  in 
1804r,  it  was  known  that  a  secret  understanding 
to  take  advantage  of  our  distresses  existed 
among  a  large  part  at  least  of  the  ,  „ 
native  chiefs,  and  any  fresh  disaster  261  r^Govem- 
would  occasion  a  general  outbreak  or-General's 
from  the  Himalaya  snows  to  Cape  Praclamat'on, 
Comorin.'  Jan.  ol,  1842. 

The  crisis,  however,  in  the  first  instance,  was 
to  be  met  by  the  troops  at  Peshawur ; 
and  the  native  portion  of  that  force  Depressed 
was  in  the  worst  possible  state  to  meet  state  of  tlie 
it.  There  were  four  regiments  cf  in-  ^'""P^  ^* 
fantry  there,  in  great  part  composed  P*^''^"'"''- 
of  young  soldiers,  and  all  in  the  most  demoral- 
ized state.  The  Sikhs,  among  whom  they  had 
for  long  been  living,  had  inspired  them  with 
that  dread  of  the  Afghan  with  which  they 
themselves  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan 
had  long  been  inspired.  The  total  destruction 
of  the  noble  army  which  the  British  had  lately 
led  into  the  country  increased  these  feelings  of 
alarm,  and  led  the  troops  to  anticipate  nothing 
but  death  if  they  ventured  within  the  terrific 
pass.  It  was  e\'ident  that  nothing  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Sikh  soldiers.  Their  feelings 
of  jealousy  toward  the  stranger,  scarcely  sup- 
pressed, left  no  hope  of  any  cordial  co-operation, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  begat  a  well-founded  ap- 
prehension that  they  might  any  day  rise  in  arms 
against  us,  and  entirely  cut  off  the  communica- 
tions of  the  army  which  was  engaged  in  such  a 
desperate  enterprise  in  front.  Meanwhile,  Ak- 
bar  Khan  and  the  Afghan  chiefs  did  their  ut- 
most to  induce  the  Afredis,  who  inhabited  the 
rugged  jaws  of  the  Khyber,  to  close  the  pass 
against  the  British,  and  with  such  success  that 
any  attempt  to  force  it  would  be  strenuously 
resisted.  Nevertheless,  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  garrison  at  Jellalabad,  which  was  much 
straitened  for  provisions,  made  it  indispensable, 
without  delay,  to  make  a  forward  2  Kaye,  ii. 
movement,  even  with  the  small  force  2S8,  200; 
in  hand,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  cxtri-  Ann.  Rr^. 
cate  them  from  their  perilous  situation. ' 

This  enterprise  was  attempted  on  the  15th 
January  with  two  sepoy  regiments,  „ 

with  which  Brigadier  "Wild  attempt-  Failure  of  the 
ed  to  reach  and  strongly  garrison  attempt  to 
the  fort  of  Ali-Musjid,  which  lies  j^/^^*^^^''^  Tg^' 
at  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  about  """""^  ■ 
twenty-five  miles  above  Peshawur.  This  fort, 
which  is  situated  on  a  conical  rock  within  the 
Khyber,  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  key 
of  the  pass,  and  it  was  garrisoned  by  a  small  na- 
tive force  in  the  British  interest,  which  had  with- 
stood alike  the  seductions  and  the  arms  of  the 
Afredis.  Being  now  hard  pressed  for  provi- 
sions, two  regiments,  with  a  large  convoy  of  bid- 
locks,  were  sent  to  reinforce  them ;  but  they 
were  unable  to  reach  the  fortress,  though  they 
got,  with  little  opposition,  to  the  foot  of  the  rock 
on  which  it  stood.  Two  other  regiments  of  se- 
poys, sent  up  to  assist  them  a  few  days  after,  re- 
fused to  follow  their  officers  when  they  ■,  m 
1  n    1   T  /.  11        Jan.  lU, 

came  mto  action,  and  fied  disgracefully; 

the  Sikh  soldiers  openly  mutinied,  and  refused 
to  enter  the  pass,  and  the  Sikh  guns  broke  down, 
and  one  of  them  had  to  be  abandoned  to  the 
Afghans.     The  two  regiments  around  Ali-Mus- 
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jid  at  length  got  into  the  fort ;  but  the  convoy, 
on  which  they  depended  for  food,  h;id  been  un- 
able to  penetrate,  except  to  a  small  extent:  and 
although  Captain  Thomas,  of  the  Gith  Native 

Infantrv,  volunteered  to  hold  it  with 
January  23.        ^-y  ^^^^^^  f^^.  ^^.j^^^^^  ^i^^^.^,  ^^,^j.^  ^^^_ 

iMackesonto  visions,  not  a  man  would  remain 
Government,        .,    .  .'  ,„,  ^,      ,,„  ,    .    , 

Jan.  27,1842;  '^^Mi.  hun.      Ihus,  on  the  2od,  it  be- 
Afgluiiiistan     came  necessary  to  abandon  the  post, 
"''oq'-^^i^?^^'  ^"^^  ''^*^  ^^^^^  sepoy   regiments  re- 
turned to  Peshawur.' 
It  was  now  evident  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
forcing  the  pass  till  the  arrival  of 
Bal  state  of     Pollock's  brigade,  which  was  hur- 
the  troops        rying  up  through  the  Punjaub.     It 
when  Pollock  consisted  of  three  regiments,  and 

Februarys.  t^^'^*^  §""*''  ^^'"'^  ^  ^"-'^^^  cavalry. 
Such,  however,  had  been  the  de- 
pressing effect  of  defeat  and  inactivity  on  the 
health  of  the  troops,  that  the  entire  force,  after 
Pollock's  arrival,  hardly  exceeded  what  Wild 
alone  had  commanded  a  few  weeks  before.  The 
hospitals  were  full  of  sick ;  the  troops  still  on 
duty  were  to  the  last  degree  depressed  and  dis- 
heartened; and  such  was  the  disaffection  which 
prevailed,  that  not  only  were  the  regiments 
which  had  been  defeated  averse  to  enter  tlie 
Khyber  themselves,  but  they  sent  emissaries  to 
the  new  regiments  which  came  up,  to  endeavor 
to  persuade  them  also  to  refuse  to  advance.  So 
general  was  the  demoralization,  that  even  some 
officers  declared  it  would  be  better  to  sacrifice 
Sale's  brigade  than  risk  the  loss  of  12,000  men 
in  tlie  attempt  to  rescue  it.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  was  utterly  impossible  to  make  an  im- 
mediate advance  toward  Jellalabad ;  and  the 
first  duty  of  the  general  in  command  was  to  use 
his  utmost  efforts  to  restore  the  health,  confirm 
the  loyalty,  and  reanimate  the  spirits  of  his  sol- 
diers. For  this  task,  happily  for  his  country. 
Pollock  stood  pre-eminent.  His  mild  manner 
and  kind  acts  won  the  heart  of  the  sejjoys ;  by 
incessant  vigilance  he  restored  their  health,  and 
by  an  equable,  cheerful  demeanor,  he  succeeded 
at  length  in  reviving  their  spirits.  Sale  ■  and 
M'Gregor  at  Jellalabad  kept  incessantly  urging 
him  to  move  forward ;  but  well  aware  that  a 
premature  attempt  would  prove  ineffectual  and 
2  Kaye,  ii.  lead  to  their  ruin,  he  stood  firm,  mag- 
804,305;  nanimously  sacrificing  to  a  sense  of 
fo'ck.'Feb^'  Pii^^'i"  diity  the  desire  most  dear  to  a 
14,1842;  soldier — that  of  instantly  hastening 
Afghanis-  to  the  relief  of  a  comrade  in  dis- 
tan  Papers,   jj-ggs  ^ 

But  ahhough  left  in  this  manner  to  their  own 
g.  resources,  the   garrison    of  Jellala- 

Courage  and  bad  found,  in  their  own  indomita- 
fortitude  of  ble  fortitude  and  perseverance,  and 
ofjfiilltbad  the  courage  and  capacity  of  their 
leaders,  means  ot  defense,  which,  in 
the  circumstances,  would  otherwise  have  seemed 
unattainable.  When  Sale  first  found  himself 
reduced  to  his  own  forces  after  the  Cabul  disas- 
ter, he  had  just  2500  men,  of  whom,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  February,  only  2273  were  effective:  of 
these,  838  were  sepoys.  The  place,  though  nom- 
inally a  fortress,  had  in  reality  very  little  means 
of  defense.  The  ramparts  were  on  all  sides  in 
a  ruinous  state,  in  some  actually  fallen  down ; 
yawning  breaches,  in  many  places,  would  admit 
a  company  of  foot-soldiers  abreast ;  the  ditcli,  in 
othcr.<,  was  so  filled  up  tiiat  a  half-troop  might 


trot  in  in  line.  With  indefatigable  vigor  and 
jjerseverance,  Sale,  aided  by  his  gifted  engineer, 
Broadfoot,  set  himself  to  work,  the  moment  he 
got  possession  in  November,  to  rejjair  the  fortifi- 
cations; and  with  such  success  were  his  exer- 
tions attended,  that  before  the  end  of  January 
the  breaches  and  ruined  places  in  the  walls  were 
all  repaired,  a  ditcli  ten  feet  deep  and  fourteen 
broad  every  where  cleared  out  round  the  works, 
and  the  whole  buildings  within  point-blank  range 
of  the  works  leveled.  They  were  thus  secure 
against  a  coup-de-main  or  siege  operations  from 
any  Asiatic  army  without  cannon ;  but  this  af- 
forded no  safeguard  against  the  ai)proaches  of 
famine,  which  were  seriously  to  be  aijprehended, 
as  on  the  19th  February  they  had  only  pro- 
visions for  the  men  for  seventy,  for  the  horses 
for  twenty-five  days.  Forage  aiid  food  in  abund- 
ance were  to  be  had  in  the  neighboring  villa- 
ges, but  they  were  of  no  use  to  the  besieged,  as 
they  had  neither  money  to  buy  them  nor  cav- 
alry to  forage  in  presence  of  Akbar  Khan,  who, 
A\ith  a  large  body  of  horse,  lay  within  a  few  miles 
distant.  The  garrison,  however,  were  in  pood 
heart,  and  confidently  looked  forward  to  being 
delivered  by  Pollock ;  and  their  courage  re- 
ceived an  additional  stimulus  by 
the  heroic  conduct  of  Lady  Sale,  po^rt*'Feb.''i9, 
who,  before  being  made  prisoner  1842,  and  Let- 
by  the  Afghans,  wrote  to  her  hus-  terto  Pollock, 
band  to  allow  no  consideration  of  pari  ^p"  ^^^^' 
her  danger  to  interfere  with  his  regarding  Af- 
peiforming  his  duty,  and  defend-  glianistan; 
ing  the  place  to  the  last  extrem-  Jl^'"^'  "•  '^^^< 
ity.' 

But  at  the  very  time  when  this  brave  garrison 
were,   with    reason,   congratulating  53 

themselves   on   the   security  which  Earthquake 
their  indefatigable  efforts  had  gain-  at  Jellalabad. 
ed  for  them,  a  terrible  calamity  ensued.     On  the 
19th  February,  at  the  very  moment  when 
Sale  and  M'Gregor  were  writing  to  Pol-    ''^''     " 
lock,  urging  his  early  advance  to  their  relief, 
an  earthquake  of  fearful  severity  was  felt  at  Jel- 
lalabad.    The  shocks  were  so  violent  that  tlie 
ramparts  suddenly  yawned,  and  in  many  jdaces 
were  thrown  down,  and  great  part  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  town  fell  with  a  sudden  and  awfid 
crash.     In  the  first  moments  of  alarm  the  garri- 
son instinctively  ran  to  arms,  thinking  that  a- 
mine  had  been  sprung,  and  that  an  immediate 
assault  might  be  expected.     I'ortunately  most 
of  them,  from  doing  so,  got  out  of  the  buildings 
safe ;  but  Colonel  Monteith,  the  field-officer  of 
the  day,  was  overwhelmed  by  the  fall  of  his  house, 
and  dug  out  of  the  ruins,  buried  up  2  Captain 
to  the  neck  in  rubbish.     No  less  than  liroadfoofa 
a  hundred  shocks  succeeded  the  first  I^eport,  Apr. 
great  one,  which  tended  still  to  ex-  g^'i^  j*  Pp,_ 
tend  the  devastation,  and,  while  they  lock,  Feb.  19, 
continued,  rendered  impossible  all  at-  3S-12 :_  Kaye, 
tempts  to  arrest  the  mischief.^  "•  ^'J'-^'*'- 

Many  governors,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  now  placed,  with  his  fortifica- 
tions in  a  great  measure  ruined,  and  Kffortsof 
a  superior  and  victorious  enemy  in   the  garrison 
the  vicinity,  would  have  deemed  the  *'.'  'epajr  thu 
post  no  longer  tenable,  and  made  the  '  '"^^     ' 
best  of  his  way  down  to  Peshawur.     Not  so  Sale, 
Broadfoot,  and  their   heroic  followers.      What 
they  did  has  been  recounted  in  the  simple  words 
of  the  latter.     "  No  time,"'  says  Captai»  Broad- 
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foot,  "was  lost.  The  shocks  had  scarcely  ceased 
when  the  whole  garrison  was  told  off  in  work- 
ing parties ;  and  before  niglit  the  breaches  were 
scaii^ed,  the  rubbish  below  cleared  out,  and  the 
ditches  below  them  dug  out,  while  the  great  one 
on  the  Peshawur  side  was  surrounded  by  a  new 
gabion  parapet.  Another  parapet  was  erected 
on  the  remains  of  the  northwest  bastion,  witli 
embrasures  allowing  the  guns  to  flank  the  ap- 
proach to  tlie  ruined  gate  ;  while  that  gate  itself 
was  rendered  inaccessible  by  a  trench  in  front  of 
it ;  and  in  every  bastion  round  the  place  a  tem- 
porary parapet  was  raised.  From  the  following 
day  all  the  troops  off  duty  were  continually  at 
work ;  and  such  was  their  energy  and  perse- 
verance, that  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  para- 
pets were  entirely  restored,  or  the  curtains  filled 

in  where  restoration  was  impracti- 
Broadfoot's  cable,  and  every  battery  re-establish- 
Koport,  Apr.  ed.  The  breaches  had  been  built 
16, 1842;  yp^  with  the  rampart  doubled  in 
310'  311'         thickness,  and  the  whole  of  the  gates 

retrenched."' 
The  spirits  of  the  garrison  after  this  were 
gQ  much  raised  by  the  receipt  of  Lord 

Continuance  Auckland's  proclamation,  declaring 
of  the  block-  that  the  misfortune  that  had  oc- 
rivalof rein-  currcd  afforded  only  a  fresh  oppor- 
forcenients  tunity  for  displaying  the  power  and 
at  Pesliawur.  resources  of  the  British  empire. 
March  30.  They  now  looked  forward  confident- 
ly to  being  relieved.  It  was  long,  however,  be- 
fore the  relief  came.  Meanwhile,  such  was  the 
respect  with  which  the  garrison  of  Jellalabad  had 
inspired  the  blockading  force,  that  though  Ak- 
bar  Khan,  with  a  body  of  7000  men,  lay  in  the 
close  vicinity,  and  more  than  once  actually  ap- 
pi'oached  the  walls,  he  never  ventured  to  engage 
the  British  who  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  the 
blockade  was  kept  up  at  a  distance  only.  But 
still  the  position  of  the  garrison  was  extremely 
precarious,  and  becoming  more  so  every  day. 
Provisions  were  growing  very  scarce.  By  the 
middle  of  March  the  men  were  put  on  short  ra- 
tions, the  draught  cattle,  camels,  and  artillery 
horses  began  to  be  killed,  and  Sale's  applications 
to  Pollock  for  relief  became  daily  more  urgent. 
Still  the  terrors  and  mutinous  temper  of  the  se- 
poys was  such  that  no  advance  was  practicable 
till  the  European  troops  arrived.  At  length  the 
numerous  obstacles  which  had  opposed  their  ad- 
vance were  removed.  The  English  dragoons 
2  March  30.  (3d)  and  horse-artillery  reached  the 
Sale  to  Pol-      camp  at  Peshawur  on  the  30th,  and 

1  o'lo'  ■^l?'?,''  ^'  next  day  Pollock  gave  orders  to 
1842;  Polloclc  •'       .,  ^,     .  J    T  1 

to  Sale,  March  Commence  the  march  toward  Jel- 
12, 1842;  Af-  lalabad.  The  33d,  however — Wel- 
ghaniBtan  Pa-  lington's  old  regiment — which  was 
Ponock'^  ^  *°  anxiously  expected,  did  not  come 
Marcli  23,  np  for  some  days  afterward,  and 
1842 ;  Kaye,  the  march  did  not  begin  till  the  5th 
ii.  312-018.       of  April.  == 

Taught  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  former 
gj  attack.    Pollock    had    skillfully    ar- 

Plan  of  at-  ranged  his  plan  of  operations,  and 
tack  on  the  fully  explained  it  to  his  command- 
Kliyber.  jj^g  officers.  The  assaulting  force 
was  divided  into  three  columns — the 
first  to  follow  the  direct  road  from  Peshawur  up 
the  pass  at  the  bottom  of  the  defile,  the  two  oth- 
ers to  scale  the  rugged  eminences  on  either  side, 
and  turn  the  enemy's  works  at  the  bottom  by 


their  flanks.  Every  preparation  had  been  made 
by  the  enemy  to  resist  the  attack.  The  road  at 
the  bottom  was  strengthened  by  a  stout  barri- 
cade, composed  of  felled  trees  and  large  stones, 
which  ran  right  across  the  pass  from  the  one 
precipice  to  the  other ;  and  the  heights  on  either 
side,  which  consisted  of  lofty  bare  crags,  termin- 
ating in  sharp  peaks,  were  apparently  inaccessi- 
ble from  below,  and,  wherever  men  could  find  a 
footing,  were  covered  by  strong  bodies  of  mount- 
aineers, second  to  none  in  Asia  in  the  skill  with 
which  they  used  the  musket.  This  was  the  first 
time  in  the  annals  of  the  world  that  the  forcing 
of  this  terrible  defile  had  been  attempted  by 
armed  men.  Timour  himself,  at  the  head  of 
200,000  men,  had  recoiled  from  its  terrors,  and 
purchased  a  passage  through  by  a  1  poUuck's 
large  payment  to  the  Afredi  tribes  Dispatches, 
which  held  its  sides;  and  Nadir  Ai>n'lMS42; 
Shah,  the  great  Persian  conquer-  i842  475^4T6- 
or,  a  century  before  the  British  ad-  Kaye,  ii.'  3G1,* 
vance,  had  done  the  same. '  332,  336. 

Before  commencing  his  arduous  undertaking, 
Pollock  addressed  a  noble  proclama-  C2. 
tion  to  his  troops,  in  which,  without  Storming 
disguising  the  dangers  of  the  enter-  olthePa.=s. 
prise,  he  appealed  to  their  feelings  of  honor 
cheerfully  to  undertake  it.  One  great  object 
was  to  reduce  to  the  lowest  point  the  baggage 
of  the  army.  The  general  set  a  good  examjile 
by  reducing  his  own  baggage-cattle  to  one  camel 
and  two  mules.  The  sjjirit  of  the  troo])s  had 
been  much  elevated  by  the  arrival  of  so  many 
reinforcements,  especially  the  European  cavalry 
and  artillery;  and  having  completed  his  arrange- 
ments, and  visited  all  his  commanding  officers 
the  evening  before,  to  see  that  they  thoroughly 
understood  the  duties  assigned  to  them  respect- 
ively on  the  following  day,  and  finding  all  things 
in  readiness,  the  signal  to  march  was  given  at 
three  in  the  morning  of  the  5th.  Silently  and 
steadily  the  soldiers  moved  over  the  plain  toward 
the  mountains,  which  rose  like  an  awful  barrier 
before  them  when  the  twilight  began  to  dawn. 
Before,  however,  they  reached  the  foot  of  the 
rocks  the  enemy  were  aware  of  their  approach, 
and  every  eminence  where  footing  could  be  found 
was  covered  with  their  musketeers.  The  Af- 
ghans were  so  confident  in  the  strength  of  their 
position,  that  they  made  no  attempt  to  obstruct 
the  advance  of  the  British  till  they  were  already 
at  the  entrance  of  the  pass.  The  assault  then 
began  with  the  two  wings  destined  to  carry  the 
heights  on  either  side,  and  that  on  the  left,  un- 
der Colonel  Moseley,  was  soon  closely  engaged 
with  the  enemy  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  extremely 
steep  and  rugged  nature  of  the  ascent,  they  made 
sensible  progress,  and  were  to  be  seen  springing 
from  rock  to  rock,  and  emerging  out  of  thickets, 
but  still  advancing  up  the  heights.  The  right 
column,  under  Colonel  Taylor,  advanced  up  the 
steep  ascent  with  equal  determination,  but  the 
precipices  near  the  top  were  so  high  as  to  be  ab- 
solutely inaccessible ;  and  Pollock,  seeing  this, 
detached  the  grenadiers  of  the  9th  and  a  body 
of  sepoys  to  their  assistance  ;  but  they  too  were 
stopped  by  the  precipices  at  the  2  poUock's 
summit,  and  suffered  severely  by  Dispatch, 
stones  hurled  down  upon  them.-  Apniie,  1842; 
At  length  Taylor,  by  a  circuitous  is""  4T5f476; 
path,  reached  the  top,  and  the  Kaye,  ii.'  335, 
heights  on  cither  side  being  now  ^'SO. 
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won,  the  Afghans,  who  found  themselves  exposed 
to  a  severe  drojjping  fire  from  above,  gradually 
withdrew  from  the  pass. 

Seldom  was  a  vietor^'  more  seasonable,  or  at- 
tended with  more  important  results, 
t  effect  '^^®  forcing  of  the  Khyber  Pass  re- 
of  this  vie-  sounded  through  all  Asia,  and  went 
tory,  .-ind  far  to  obliterate  the  impression  pro- 
adviinceto  ^jiced  by  the  Afghanistan  disaster. 
Jellal^bad.  ^j^^  sepoys  in  particular,  whose  spir- 
it had  been  thoroughly  subdued  by  that  catastro- 
phe, now  felt  that  their  character  was  regained, 
and  that  they  were  capable  again  to  enter  on  the 
career  of  victory.  The  Sikhs,  rec,ently  so  dubi- 
ous, were  now  all  civility,  and  otfered  to  garri- 
son Ali-Musjid  as  soon  as  it  was  taken,  and  keep 
open  all  communications  in  the  rear.  This  fort 
was  evacuated   in  the  night  by  the  Afghans, 

and  no  farther  opposition  was  made  to 
^P"^  the  advance.  On  the  9th  the  advanced 
guard  reached  Lundu-khanu,  at  the  northern 

extremity  of  the  defile ;  and  on  the  14th 
AprU  14.  ^j^g  ^vhole  troops,  with  the  immense  con- 
voy they  were  conducting,  was  clear  of  the  pass. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  ad- 
ApnllG.  yj^^ggjj  guard  came  in  sight  of  Jellala- 
bad.  The  sight  filled  the  garrison  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  joy :  the  soldiers  thronged  the  walls ; 
the  bands  of  every  regiment  went  out  to  meet 
the  conquerors,  and  struck  up  "God  save  the 

1  .Ynj^  j.eg  Queen"  as  they  passed  by ;  and 
1842,244,245;  cheers  which  made  the  very  welkin 
Sir  R.  Sale's  j.j,^g  resounded  through  the  air,  as, 
16  ^isl2^'^"  in  proud  array  and  with  erect  heads, 
Kaye,  il.'  338,  they  entei'ed  the  gates  of  the  for- 
340.  tress.' 

If  the  garrison  of  Jellalabad  had  good  cause 
Q^  to  welcome  these  conquerors  of  the 
Glorious  Khyber  with  these  military  honors, 
defense  of  they  in  their  turn  had  as  good  reason 
Jellalabad.  j.q  salute  the  garrison  with  equal  dis- 
tinction, for  never  had  a  defense  been  conducted 
with  more  fortitude  and  constancy.  Great  as 
were  the  efforts  made  by  Pollock  to  disengage 
them,  the  aid  would  have  come  too  late  had  it 
not  been  for  their  own  indomitable  sjiirit  and 
.  resolution.  On  the  1st  April,  when  al- 
P"  most  at  the  last  extremity  for  provisions, 
they  made  a  sortie,  and  carried  otf,  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  enemy's  covering  parties,  five  hun- 
dred sheep  and  goats.  This  supply  was  of  ines- 
timable importance,  for  it  gave  them  the  means 
of  subsistence  till  the  probable  period  of  their  re- 
lief. Some  days  after,  reports  were  spread  by 
the  blockading  force  of  a  great  disaster  sustain- 
ed by  Pollock  in  attempting  to  force  the  Khyber 
Pass;  and  on  the  6th  their  whole  guns  fired  a 
royal  salute  in  honor  of  the  supposed  victory. 
In  these  circumstances,  a  council  of  war  in  the 
gairison  decided  that  nothing  could  save  them 
but  a  sudden  irruption,  which  might  drive  the 
enemy  to  a  distance,  and  enable  them  to  aid 
PoDock's  advance,  and  sweep  the  country  to  some 

,  „  ,  ,    ^.  distance  for  additional  supplies.     It 

2  Sale's  Dis-  ,      ,  i-      ,       ^  , 
patcli,  April  w^^s  resolved,  accordmgly,  to  make 
16, 1842;  a  general  sally,  which  was  fixed  for 
Ann.  Keg.  daybreak   on   the   morning   of  the 
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Sale  divided  his  troops  into  three  columns : 
the  centre,  consisting  of  the  13th,  500  strong, 
was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Dennie ;  the 
left,  of  the  same  strength,  composed  of  sepoys, 


was  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Monteith ;  and 
the  right,  consisting  of  one  company  ^^ 
of  the  13th  and  one  of  the  3.5th,  was  xotal  de- 
led by  Captain  Havelock,  an  officer  fcat  of  the 
destined  to  deathless  fame.  A  few  guns  ^fel'"i'^- 
and  horsemen  accompanied  the  sally, 
which  was  made  by  the  Cabul  and  Peshawur 
gates  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  7th. 
Akbar  Khan  had  drawn  \\\)  his  troops,  6000 
strong,  in  order  of  battle  to  defend  his  camp — 
his  right  resting  on  a  fort,  his  left  on  the  Cabul 
River,  and  some  ruined  works  within  eight  hun- 
dred j^ards  of  the  place  being  filled  with  Ghilzye 
marksmen.  The  attack  was  led  by  Havelock 
at  the  head  of  the  skirmishers  of  the  13th,  who 
forced  their  way,  in  spite  of  a  stout  resistance, 
through  the  ruined  works,  and  then,  pushing 
on,  assailed  the  nuxin  line.  Meanwhile  Dennie, 
while  nobly  leading  the  central  column  to  attack 
the  fort,  received  a  ball  in  the  breast,  of  which 
he  soon  after  expired.  The  assault  of  the  fort, 
however,  went  on,  and  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance it  was  carried ;  while  at  the  same  time 
Monteith  forced  back  the  enemy's  right.  Sale 
now  directed  a  general  assault  upon  the  Afghan 
camp.  The  artillery  advanced  at  the  gallop, 
and  directed  a  heavy  fire  on  the  enemy's  centre, 
while  the  infantry  pressed  forward  in  splendid 
style  to  complete  their  victory.  The  attacks  all 
proved  successful.  Two  of  the  columns  pene- 
trated the  line  near  the  same  point ;  while  the 
third,  in  spite  of  a  heavy  fire  from  three  guns  un- 
der cover,  and  repeated  charges  from  the  horse, 
drove  the  forces  opposed  to  them  headlong  into 
the  river.  By  seven  in  the  morning  the  victory 
was  complete.  The  enemy  was  driven  off  in 
great  disorder  toward  Lughman  and  Cabul,  their 
camp  captured,  all  the  tents  burned,  the  block- 
ade raised,  and  two  cavalry  standards  taken, 
with  four  guns  which  had  been  captured  from 
the  British  during  the  Cabul  retreat.  This  re- 
covery gave  unbounded  joy  to  the  troops ;  but  the 
victory,  important  as  it  was,  was  j  g^^j^..^,  pj^p^ 
dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  Col-  April  7, 1S42; 
onel  Dennie,  one  of  the  brightest  Ann.  lieg. 
ornaments  of  the  British  army. '  '^^^^'  2*^'  '^^^■ 
These  glorious  successes  diffused  universal  joy 
in  India,  the  more  so  as  they  imme-  gg 

diately  succeeded  such  a  long  series  Lord  KUen- 
of  disasters.  To  none  did  they  give  boiough'a 
more  satisfaction  than  to  the  new  f^'the  ^arri-"^ 
Governor-General,  Lord  Ellenbor-  son  of  jellala- 
ough,  who  had  arrived  at  Calcutta  bad. 
on  the  28th  February,  and  imme-  '^P"'  ^^• 
diately  with  a  firm  hand  assumed  the  direction 
of  affiiirs.  Honors  and  distinctions  were  wor- 
thily bestowed,  in  great  but  not  undeserved  pro- 
fusion, on  the  troops  who,  by  their  constancy  and 
valor,  had  won  such  glorious  triumphs,  and  done 
so  much  to  restore  the  lustre  of  the  British  arms 
in  the  East ;  and  the  men  all  received  a  gratuity 
of  six  months'  batta.  Lord  Ellenborough  stated, 
in  an  animated  proclamation  on  the  subject, 
"The  illustrious  gan-ison  which,  by  its  con.stan- 
cv  in  enduring  privation,  and  by  its  valor  in  ac- 
tion, has  already  obtained  for  itself  the  sympa- 
thy and  respect  of  every  true  soldier,  has  now, 
sallying  forth  from  its  walls  under  the  command 
of  its  gallant  leader,  Major-General  Sir  R.  Sale, 
thoroughly  beaten  in  open  field  an  enemy  more 
than  three  times  its  numbers,  taken  the  stand- 
ards of  their  boasted  cavalry,  destroyed  their 
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camp,  and  recaptured  four  guns  which,  under 
circumstances  which  can  never  again  occur,  had 
during  the  hist  winter  fallen  into  their  hands. 
The  Governor-General  cordially  congratulates 
the  army  upon  the  return  of  victory  to  its  ranks. 
He  is  convinced  that  there,  as  in  all  former 
times,  it  will  be  found,  while,  as  at 
I  Lord  Ellen-  jgHalabad,  the  European  and  native 
boroughs  \      11  i-  1 

Piociiima-  troops,  mutually  supportmg  each 
tion,  Apill2l,  other,  and  evincing  equal  discipline 

P^^  L  m'^Jor^  and  valor,  are  led  into  action  by  offi- 
K«g.  1842,439.  .         ,'  ^i        •     .,1  /-i    „, 

cers  in  whom  they  justly  conhde.   ' 

Edward   Law,  Earl   of   Ellenborough, 
g-.  who  now  succeeded  to  the  govern- 

Characterof  ment  of  India  in  the  most  critical 
Lord  Ellen-  and  arduous  period  of  its  history, 
borough.  ^y^g^  |jQj.j^  on  8th  September,  17!)0. 
The  grandson  of  Edmund  Law,  Bishop  of  Car- 
lisle, the  author  of  many  remarkable  works  on 
science  and  religion,  he  was  the  son  of  the  still 
more  celebrated  hamster,  who  is  so  well  known 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Ellenborough.  The  fu- 
ture Governor-General  of  India  inherited  all  tlie 
talents,  both  forensic  and  of  action,  of  his  father 
and  grandfather.  A  powerful  speaker,  and  ever 
listened  to  with  respect  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  possessed  tlie  still  rarer  and  more  valuable 
qualities  of  courage  in  council  and  determina- 
tion in  conduct.  Never  were  those  qualities 
more  imperatively  required  than  when  he  was 
called  to  the  direction  of  Indian  aftairs.  His 
predecessor's  career  had  been  distinguished  by  a 
rashness  in  forming  designs,  and  a  vacillation 
when  the  dangers  predicted  from  them  arose, 
which  had  brought  the  British  Empire  in  the 
East  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Lord  Ellenborough 
was  as  much  distinguished  by  .caution  and  fore- 
sight in  forming  his  plans  as  by  constancy  and 
vigor  in  carrying  them  into  execution.  Intrepid 
and  far-seeing,  he  calmly  contemplated  danger 
when  yet  distant,  and  made  anxious  preparations 
to  resist  it  when  it  should  arrive,  and  was  equally 
instant  and  vigorous  when  the  moment  for  action 
came. 

Had  Lord  Ellenborough  united  to  these  great 
gg  and  commanding  qualities  the  pru- 

Wliat  led  dence  in  language  and  knowledge  of 
to  his  early  maidiind,  which  are  not  less  indis- 
rtcall.  pensable   to   any  durable  tenure  of 

power  by  a  statesman,  he  might  long  have  re- 
tained tlie  reins  in  India,  and  produced  benefi- 
cial effects  as  great  as  the  outset  of  his  career 
was  fortunate  and  glorious.  But,  unfortunately, 
lie  was  distinguished  at  the  same  time  by  that 
occasional  warmth  and  impetuosity  of  language 
which  is  so  often  the  accompaniment  of  powerful 
intellect  and  strong  internal  conviction.  A  few 
casual  expressions  were  eagerly  seized  on  by  a 
powerful  party,  both  at  home  and  in  India,  to 
run  down  the  new  Governor-General ;  and  the 
"  v/ild  elephant"  became  a  by-word,  as  the  "  ig- 
norant impatience  of  taxation"  of  Lord  Castle- 
i-eagh  had  been.  This  powerful  party  was  the 
East  India  Directors  and  their  numerous  civil 
servants  in  both  hemispheres,  and  the  secret  of 
their  ceaseless  hostility  to  Lord  Ellenborough 
was  as  follows : 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  East  India 
Company  had,  from  the  earliest  period  when 
their  territorial  sovereignty  commenced,  induced 
tlinm  to  keep  their  military  commanders  in  a 
constant  state  of  suljection  to  their  civil  officials, 


From  this  subjection  of  military  to  civil  author- 
ity, even  in  conducting  the  oper-  69. 
ations    of  war,  there    had    arisen  Lord  Ellen- 
various   disputes  between  the  two  bo'ongli's 
classes   of  the  Company's  officers,  fhl  Suy 
which  had  often  marred  their  bright-  authorities  to 
est  conquests,  and  more  than  once  t''^  civil, 
brought  the  British  Empire  in  the  East  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.      Lord  Wellesley,    whose   pow- 
erful and  ardent  mind  was  veiy  much  akin  to 
Lord  Ellenborough's,   inclined  strongly   to  the 
military  side ;  and  that  veteran  statesman  had, 
on  the  eve  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  departure  for 
India,  written  to  him  a  very  remarkable  letter, 
strongly  recommending,   in   war   at   least,   the 
placing  the  civil  as  well  as  military  authority 
in  the  hands  of  the  commanders  of  the  armies, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  general  control  of  the 
supreme  government  of  Calcutta.     In  juirsuance 
of  this  advice,  which  entirely  coincided  with  his 
own  ideas.  Lord  Ellenborough,  as  soon  as  he  ar- 
rived ir  India,  vested  the  entire  political  as  well 
as  military  power  of  their  respective  provinces 
in  Pollock  and  Nott.     This  change  excited  no 
small  consternation  at  Calcutta  and  Leadenhall 
Street,  and  contributed  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  early  recall  of  Lord  Ellen-  3^  '^Hg  "" 
borough.' 

When  Lord  Ellenborough  landed  at  Calcutta 
in  the  end  of  February,   he  came  70 

with  a  strong  conviction  that  the  Lord  Ellen- 
vindication  of  the  honor  of  our  arms  borough's 

A  i-  1        •  i  ■    i.     c  views  regard- 

in  Afghanistan  was  a  point  01  par-  i„g  Afghanis- 
amount    importance,    upon    which  tan. 
the  existence  of  our  Indian  empire  March  15. 
was  essentially  dependent.     One  of  his  first  acts, 
accordingly,  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  on  the 
subject,  in  which  the  intention  to  do  this  was 
distinctly  and  manfully  asserted ;    and  the  in- 
tention to  withdraw  from  Afghanistan  rested  on 
its  true  ground  —  viz.,  the  unpopularity  of  the 
King,  whom  in  an  evil  hour  we  had  been  in- 
duced to  put  upon  the  throne.     But  how  strong 
soever  this  conviction  may  have  been,  it  neces- 
sarily underwent,  in  process  of  time,  a  consider- 
able modification.    The  failure  of  Wild's  attempt 
to  penetrate  theKhyber,  the  fall  of  Ghuznee,  and 
repulse  of  General  England  in  an  attempt,  to  be 
immediately  noticed,  to  get  through  the  Kojuk 
Pass  with  a  brigade  coming  from  Scinde  to  re- 
inforce Knott's  forces  at  Candahar,  necessarily 
imposed  caution,  and  suggested  the  painful  doubt 
whether  more  serious  risk  miglit  not  be  run  by  a 
second  campaign  in  Afghanistan  than  advant- 
age gained,  and  whether  our  entire  dominion  in 
India  might  not  be  lost  in  the  effort  to  re-es- 
tablish its  military  renown.     It  was 
the  disasters  sustained  on  the  side  457^4^^s-"^arl. 
of  Candahar  which  first  suggested  papers  re- 
this  doubt,  and  they  were  of  a  kind  garding  Af- 
to  awaken  the  most  painful  reflec-  ^^^'^i^""' 
tions.* 

Candahar,  Khelat-i-Ghilzye,   and   Ghuznee, 
were  the  chief  strong-holds  in  the  71 

possession  of  the  English  in  Western  Position  of 
Afghanistan,  and  their  communica-  the  British 
tions  to  the  rear  were  all  with  Scinde  '" 
through  the  Bolan  and  Kojuk  passes,  not  with 
the  Punjaub   through  the  Khyber.     The  first 
was  perfectly  safe.     It  was  in  the  hands  of  Gen- 
eral Nott,  who  had  a  large  force  under  his  com- 
mand, though  among  them  Avas  only  one  British 
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regiment,  and  he  was  alike  without  the  means 
of  transport  or  money  to  purchase  it ;  so  that 
though  he  could  hold  his  own,  he  could  not  be 
relied  on  for  any  eftective  aid  to  the  other  sta- 
tions. Nott  had  strenuously  opposed  and  fear- 
lessly pointed  out  the  extreme  dangers  of  the  ad- 
vance into  Afghanistan,  and  the  reckless  dimi- 
nution of  the  force  by  which  it  was  to  be  held ; 
but  now  that  the  disaster  had  come,  he  was 
equally  resolute,  like  a  good  soldier,  to  hold  his 
post,  and  not  withdraw  from  the  country  till  the 
captives  were  delivered,  and  the  honor  of  the 
British  arms  avenged.  The  order  dispatched 
from  Cabul  for  the  evacuation  of  Candahar  did 
not  arrive,  by  some  accident,  for  two  months 
after  it  had  been  written;  and  when  it  did 
1  Nott  to  W.  come,  as  the  violation  of  the  treaty 
Maddock,  '  by  the  Afghans  in  every  respect  was 
May  21,         notorious,    Nott  refusad   to   comply 

Co.TesJ.°H.'  ^''^'^'  ^'  ^'^^  *^"^  pleasure  of  the  Gov- 
29. 33;  kaye,  ernor-General  was  taken  on  the  sub- 
ii.'44l.  ject.' 

The  disaster  at  Cabul,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, produced  great  excitement  in 
Commence-  Candahar  and  the  whole  of  Western 
mentoftlie  Afghanistan.  The  Douranee  tribes 
Candahar  were  all  in  commotion  when  the  in- 
D™"  b  -8  telligence  arrived  of  the  insurrection ; 
'  and  so  threatening  did  attairs  appear 
at  that  time,  that  when,  in  oliedience  to  positive 
orders,  Nott  sent  M'Laren  with  three  regiments 
toward  the  capital,  he  said  to  the  commanding 
officer,  "The  dispatch  of  this  brigade  to  Cabul 
is  not  my  doing.  I  am  compelled  to  defer  to 
superior  authority ;  but,  in  my  own  private 
opinion,  I  am  sending  you  all  to  destruction." 
No  sooner  was  the  retreat  of  this  brigade  known 
than  symptoms  of  insurrection  appeared  in  every 
part  of  the  province,  and  Mohammed  Atta  Khan, 
who  had  been  sent  from  Cabul  specially  to  stim- 
ulate and  organize  it,  soon  gave  it  consistency 
and  unity.  iVIajor  Rawlinson  exerted  himself 
with  vigor,  and  with  partial  success  at  first,  to 
arrest  the  movement;  but  when  the  extent  of 
the  Afghanistan  disaster  became  fully  known, 
it  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  Insurrections 
broke  out  in  several  places  at  once,  and  several 
detached  parties  of  the  British  were  cut  oft",  one 
of  which,  under  Captain  Woodburn,  after  hero- 
ically defending  itself  for  two  days  in  a  small 
„  27  f'^i"'''  '^^3'*'  desti'oyed  almost  to  a  man.  A 
considerable  convoy,  under  Lieutenant 
Golding,  which  was  to  escort  some  treasui'e  from 
Candahar  to  Ghirisk,  was  treacherously  assailed 
by  a  party  of  Afghan  horse  in  our  service  and 
forming  part  of  the  escort,  the  treasure  plun- 
dered, and  officers  cut  down.  The  principal 
foi'ce  of  the  enemy  was  stationed  at  Delhi,  about 
forty  miles  from  Candahar,  under  Atta  Moham- 
med, whither  the  disaftccted  from  all  quarters, 
and  even  that  city  itself,  were  daily  joining  him. 
Rawlinson  was  clear  to  send  a  brigade  to  attack 
him,  while  Nott  was  equally  decided  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  hazard  a  force  in  the  depth 
of  winter  at  so  considerable  a  distance  for  the 
a  Rawlinson  to  object  of  dispersing  1000  or  1500 
Nott,  Jan.  7,  men  ;  but  ere  long  the  point  was 
18i2,  and  Nott  decided  by  the  approach  of  the  Af- 
to  Ilawlinson,       ,  ■,  •   ,•  .     /-~i       i    i         ^ 

Jan.  8  1843;  Rhan  cuiet  so  near  to  Candahar  that 
Kaye,  ii.  3'J9,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
403.  attack  him.^ 

The  Afghan  force,  being  swelled  by  reinforce- 


ments from  all  quarters  to  0000  men,  took  post  on 
the  River  Urghundaub,  within  five  73, 

miles  from  Candahar,  in  such  a  posi-  Battle  of  the 
tion  as  to  cut  off  all  foraging  parties  L'lgl'undaub. 
or  sup]jlies  from  that  quarter  to  the  city.  Thith- 
er Nott  advanced  to  attack  him  on  the 
12th  January,  with  five  regiments  of  jg^.;  "' 
infantry,  a  few  of  the  Shah's  cavalry, 
and  sixteen  puns.  The  success  of  the  British 
was  so  rapid  that  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  bat- 
tle. The  infantiy  advanced  in  columns  and  bat- 
talions, with  the  artillery  in  their  intervals,  the 
fire  of  which  told  with  such  effect  upon  the  un- 
wieldy masses  of  the  enemy  that  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  they  broke  and  tied.  A  village 
where  Atta  Mohammed  tried  to  make  a  stand 
was  carried  by  storm,  and  the  cavalry  and  horse- 
artillery  having  come  u]),  the  Afghan  force  again 
broke  and  fled  in  wild  confusion,  some  in  one 
direction,  some  in  another.  This  victory  was 
the  more  important  that  it  was  the  1  jjott's  Cor- 
first  success  gained  since  the  Cabul  respondence, 
disaster,  and  secured  amj)le  sujiplies  '•,  4*)4.  4m,5  ; 
of  forage  for  some  time  to  the  horses,   ^r*:' '  i'- '  ",',\'^. 

1  •   1  1  1        T-»T         1  rai  s  III  inL 

which  was  much  wanted.     Rawlin-  East,  1T5: 
son  was  on  the  field,  and  acted  as  Kaye,  ii.  403, 
Nott's  aid-de-camp.'  '^'^''• 

Although  Nott's  military  position  was  much 
improved  by  this  achievement,  yet  74 

it  was  still  full  of  difficulty,  and  fu-  Great  difficnl- 
ture  disaster  was  looming  in  the  ties  of  Notts 
distance.  The  Douranees  were  still 
in  strength  in  the  neighborhood,  although  the 
excessive  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  snow, 
which  lay  on  the  ground  for  six  weeks,  rendered 
operations  in  the  field  impossible.  The  cold  was 
intense,  fuel  extremely  scarce,  medicines  almost 
wholly  exhausted ;  and  though  food  for  the  sol- 
diers was  not  awanting,  the  provender  for  cattle 
was  so  scanty  that  the  horses  could  scarcely 
draw,  and  the  sheep  were  so  lean  that  tliey  were 
scarcely  worth  killing.  Money  Nott  had  none, 
and  thus  he  found  himself  at  the  distance  of  two 
thousand  miles  from  the  seat  of  government,  in 
the  midst  of  a  hostile  country,  suiTounded  by 
enemies,  and  unable,  from  want  of  the  means 
of  transport,  to  render  any  aid  to  the  gan'ison 
of  Khelat-i-Ghilzye,  now  closely  blockaded,  and 
reduced  to  great  straits  from  want  of  provisions. 
Impressed  with  these  considerations,  Nott  wrote 
repeatedly,  in  the  most  urgent  terms,  for  rein- 
forcements, without  which  all  attempts  to  re- 
sume offensive  operations  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. But,  though  fully  alive  to  the  necessities 
of  his  situation,  Government  were  so  hard  pret^sed 
at  this  time  with  similar  requisitions  from  Pol- 
lock for  the  relief  of  the  Jellalabad  garrison, 
that  they  were  for  long  unable  to  comply  with 
his  request.  February  and  March  passed  with- 
out any  succor  being  received;  and  Nott  and 
Rawlinson  became  convinced  tliat  vigorous  meas- 
ures were  indispensable  to  save  them  from  de- 
struction. Accordingly,  between  the  3d  and 
the  7th  March,  they  expelled  the  suspected  citi- 
zens, about  GOOO  in  number,  with  all  2  xott  to  En- 
the  humanity  which  circumstances  piand,  April 
would  admit,  from  the  city;-  and  2,1842;  (jor- 
having  thus  secured,  as  he  thought,  jf  \4"^5'.'°''' 
his  rear,  Nott,  on  the  7th  March,  pjawiinson's 
set  out  with  the  40th  Queen's  regi-  Journal, 
ment,  four  sepoy  regiments,  all  his  ^^^^{^^^ik' 
cavalry,  and  sixteen  guns,  to  attack    "      ' 
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the  enemy.  A  sepoy  regiment,  and  two  of  the 
Shah's,  were  left  behind  with  Rawlinson,  to  guard 
the  city  during  the  absence  of  the  principal  force, 
and  all  its  gates  were  walled  up,  except  the  He- 
rat and  half  of  the  Shikarpoor  ones. 

It  was  now  jjroved  that,  however  rude  and 
75  barbarous  in  some  respects,  the  Af- 

Abie  plans  of  ghan  chiefs  were  by  no  means  de- 
tlie  Afglians.  fjcient  in  genius  for  war.  As  Nott 
advanced  with  his  imposing  force,  the  Afghans 
retired,  keeping  carefully  out  of  the  range  of  the 
n  British  guns.  On  the  9th,  however,  the 
March  J.  j.^j^^  companies  of  the  40th,  with  those 
of  the  16th  Native  Infantry,  got  within  range, 
and  speedily  drove  the  enemy  from  the  heights 
which  they  occupied  on  each  side  of  the  valley, 
where  the  main  body  of  their  force,  chiefly  cav- 
alry, was  drawn  up.  But  they  retired  when  the 
heights  were  forced,  and  all  attempts  to  bring 
them  to  a  general  action  failed.  But  mean- 
while Meerza  Ahmed,  the  Afghan  general,  was 
playing  a  deep  and  able  game,  which  brought 
Candahar  into  the  greatest  possible  jeopardy. 
While  the  army  in  the  field  was  retiring  before 
Nott,  and  drawing  him  farther  and  farther  from 
the  city,  a  large  part  of  it  doubled  about, 
^"^'  ■  and  returned  by  unseen  paths  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Candahar,  which  was  soon  be- 
set by  a  large  and  hourly-increasing  force.  Raw- 
linson immediately  dispatched  repeated  messen- 
gers to  Nott  to  inform  him  of  the  danger,  and  that 
he  was  hourly  threatened  with  an  attack.    They 

arrived  too  late,  however,  to  enable 
415^417  "in  ^^^^  *°  return ;  and  meanwhile  the 
Keg.  1842,  '  Afghan  marksmen  were  swarming 
^S;  Nott's  up  close  to  the  walls,  and  at  eight 
(jon-espond.  Q^dock,  when  it  was  quite  dark,  they 
1. 456,  457.  '        ,  .^..11  '        ^ 

commenced  an  attack.' 

The  forces  in  the  city,  consisting  of  two  weak 
native  battalions,  were  wholly  in- 
Glorio^us  de-  adequate  to  manning  the  long  cir- 
fenseofCan-  cuit  of  its  walls;  and  the  risk  was 
daharbyRaw-  serious  that  the  enemy,  though  they 
Lane"  ^°*  ^^^  "*^  artilleiw,  woiild  get  in,  ei- 
ther by  escalade  or  by  forcing  one 
of  the  two  gates.  Huge  bags  of  grain  were 
piled  up  inside  the  Herat  gate,  against  which 
the  principal  attack  was  directed,  and  as  many 
infantry  as  could  be  collected,  with  two  guns, 
were  placed  so  as  to  command  the  entrance. 
Hardly  were  these  preparations  made,  when  the 
enemy  advanced  in  dense  masses,  and  with  loud 
cries,  up  to  the  gate.  The  musketry  rang  fierce- 
ly on  both  sides — for  the  ass.ailants  fired  inces- 
santly at  the  line  of  defenders  on  the  top  of  the 
walls,  who,  on  their  side,  replied  with  fearful  ef- 
fect on  the  crowded  bands  below.  During  the 
din  of  this  strife  the  Afghans  piled  up  fagots  on 
the  outside,  which  soon  burned  up  fiercely,  and 
the  gate,  which  was  of  wood,  took  fire  and  fell 
inward.  With  loud  shouts  the  Afghans  rushed 
in,  and  eight  or  ten  of  the  most  daring  of  them 
were  seen  waving  their  cimeters  on  tlie  top  of 
the  pile,  but  they  were  soon  all  shot  down. 
Their  fate,  and  the  r.apid  fire  kept  up  from  the 
2  Lane's  Dis-  Walls,  deteiTcd  the  assailants,  who 
patch,  March  at  length,  after  a  contest  of  four 
1-2, 1842;         hours'  duration,  drew  oftV     A  sim- 

^'^on'dMi'c^^i'  *^^^'  ""^'^^  ^°°^  P^'"^^^  ^^  *^^®  Shikar- 

456, 457 ;  '  '  poor  gate,  and  was  repelled  in  a  sim- 

Kaye,  ii.  416,  ilar  manner;  and  a  division  at  the 

•*^S-  Cabul  gate  was  repulsed  without  dif- 


ficulty. By  midnight  the  enemy  drew  off"  at  all 
points  in  the  deepest  dejection,  having  lost  1000 
men  in  this  fruitless  assault.* 

Nott  re-entered  the  city  which  had  been  the 
theatre  of  this  glorious  exploit  on  the        ^^ 
I2th  March.      This   repulse   sensibly  Reinforce- 
improved  Nott's  situation  ;    but   still  ments  pre- 
his  position  was  extremely  precarious,   P'^T'^^ '" 
and    he   urged    Government,    in    the 
strongest  terms,  to  send  him  the  reinforcements 
now  become  indispensable  for  his  existence,  as 
well  as  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  war.     Lord  El- 
lenborough  and  Mr.  Clerk,  the  political  agent  in 
the  Punjaub,  strenuously  exerted  themselves  to 
second  his  representations,  and  at  length  power- 
ful reinforcements  were  prepared  in  that  prov- 
ince to  ])roceed  to  his  relief.     These  were  form- 
ed into  three  divisions  ;  the  first,  under  General 
England,  1200  strong,  with  2000  camels  laden 
■with  supplies,  headed  the  convoy ;  the  second, 
of  equal  strength,  with  2000  camels,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Simmons,  came  next ;    the 
third,  under  Major  Reid,  1100  strong,  with  2600 
camels,  brought  up  the  rear.     The  three  divi- 
sions were  to  proceed  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  each  other — and  the  first  division  under 
England  in  person  reached  Quettah,   j  ^^^^  ^ 
having  surmounted  the  Bolan  Pass,   i84'2,  259;  ' 
on  the   12th   March,  but  with   the  Nott's  Corre- 
loss  of  300  of  his  camels  in  getting  jP°2"''f2 '^®' 
through  that  arduous  defile. '  •   '     • 

England,  with  the  leading  column  of  the  con- 
voy, moved  forward  to  the  southern  73 
entrance  of  the  Kojuk  Pass,  which  Pefeat  of  Gen- 
lay  between  Quettah  and  Candahar.  eral  England, 
mi  A  /■  1  .L  1  i  iU  March  26. 
The  Afghans  were  posted  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  defile  leading  to  the  village  of  Hy- 
kulzie.  Rawlinson  had  earnestly  pressed  Nott 
to  send  some  troops  to  the  northeni  extremity 
of  the  pass,  to  aid  in  getting  England,  with  his 
convoy,  through.  Nott,  however,  did  not  deem 
himself  in  suflicient  strength  to  do  so,  and  the 
troops  were  not  sent.  England,  after  recon- 
noitring the  enemy's  position,  resolved  on  an  at- 
tack. The  Horse' Artillery  under  Leslie  was  or- 
dered to  advance,  and  open  on  the  heights  on 
the  left,  while  the  light  companies  of  the  41st 
British  and  20th  Native  Infantiy  ascended  the 
hill  on  the  right.  At  first  they  were  unopposed ; 
but  suddenly,  when  they  were  half  way  up,  the 
enemy  started  up  from  behind  coverts,  poured  in 
so  close  and  well-directed  a  fire,  that  IMajor  Ap- 
thorp  of  the  Native  Infantry  was  desperately 
wounded,  and  Captain  May  of  the  41st  fell  dead ; 
and  the  whole  column  was  thrown  back  in  dis- 
order, with  the  loss  of  100  out  of  500  assailants. 


*  A  very  curious  incident  conspired  with  the  courage 
and  decision  of  tlie  brave  commanders  and  their  garri- 
son to  save  Candahar  on  this  occasion.  "The  enemy's 
plan  was  to  have  fired  the  gates  at  once,  and  made  a  si- 
multaneous attack  on  them;  and  that  this  wasnot  carried 
into  effect  was  the  result  of  a  fortunate  accident.  Mr. 
Phillips,  quarter-master  of  the  40th,  who  had  been  left 
behind  sick,  was  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  Citadel 
gate.  Before  fastening  it  for  the  evening,  something 
fortunately  induced  him  to  look  outside,  and  on  opening 
it  he  saw  two  or  three  fagots  laid  against  it.  Imme- 
diately it  occurred  to  him  that  they  could  have  been 
placed  there  for  no  good  purpose,  and  he  brought  them 
inside.  But  for  this,  the  gate,  of  which  he  had  charge, 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  fired,  and  an  equally 
spirited  attack  made  on  it  as  on  the  Herat  gate,  in  which 
event  I  can  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  city  of  Can- 
dahar would  have  fallen,  and  the  enemy  have  become 
possessed  of  all  our  stores  and  ammunition,  besides  two 
IS-pounders," — Neill's  Narrative,  p.  244. 
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The  British  soon  rallied,  and  prayed  to  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  the  charge,  and  Colonel  Stacy 
volunteered  with  100  men  to  storm  the  heights ; 
but  England  despaired  of  success,  and  ordered 
a  retreat,  which  was  continued  to  Quettah.  He 
seems  to  have  lost  all  confidence  in  the  native 
..  troops,  and  to  have  conceived  an  ex- 
435 "439"  aggeratcd  opinion  of  the  strength  of 
the  enemy. ' 
It  generally  ha])pens  in  the  affairs  of  nations, 
79_  as  in  those  of  individuals,  that  misfor- 
Fall  of  tunes  do  not  come  single.  Simultane- 
Ghuznee.  ously  with  the  intelligence  of  England's 
repulse  came  also  the  stunning  news  of  the  fall 
of  Ghuznee.  This  important  fortress,  command- 
ing the  roads  from  Candahar  to  Cabul,  is  situ- 
ated 7500  feet  above  the  sea,  or  about  the  height 
of  the  convent  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  in  Switz- 
erland. It  had  been  blockaded  ever  since  the 
28th  January,  when  the  insurrection  broke  out 
in  Cabul.  The  gan'ison  consisted  entirely  of 
sepoys,  ill  qualified  to  bear  the  rigors  of  winter 
in  those  elevated  regions,  and  was  so  weak  in 
numbers  as  to  be  barely  adequate,  even  when  in 
health,  to  man  the  walls.  The  consequence  was 
that  a  conspiracy  was  successfully  got  up  in  the 
town  to  admit  the  enemy,  which  was  done  on  the 
J.  J  7th  December,  by  means  of  a  mine  secret- 
ly run  under  the  walls.  The  Britisii  gar- 
rison were  now  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
citadel,  which  they  held  with  great  constancy 
during  the  long  and  dreary  months  of  winter, 
when  the  thermometer  was  generally  below  zero. 
To  add  to  their  sufferings,  fuel  became  so  scarce 
that  the  portion  allotted  to  each  man  was  only 
two  pounds  a  day,  and  the  whole,  including  the 
officers,  were,  from  the  middle  of  Januaiy,  put 
on  half  rations.  Still  they  struggled  on  till  the 
March  6  tieginning  of  March,  when  the  remnants, 
emaciated  and  frost-bitten,  agreed  to 
capitulate,  on  condition  of  being  conducted  to 
Peshawur  with  their  arms,  and  fifty  rounds  of 
ammunition  to  each  man.  Want  of  water  re- 
duced them  to  this  dire  alternative ;  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  the  Afghans  had  no  intention 
from  the  first  of  obseiTing  the  capitulation.  In- 
stead of  being  sent  to  Peshawur,  the  troops  were 
shut  up  in  a  few  houses  in  Ghuznee,  whei'e  they 
were  soon  surrounded  by  a  ferocious  crowd, 
calling  aloud  for  their  blood  if  they  did  not 
at  once  surrender.  The  British  officei-s,  see- 
ing escape  impossible,  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  were  conducted  to  Cabul ;  but  most  of  the 
J  ..  .^g   sepoys  broke  loose,  and,  amidst  a 

427^^Craw-'  '  heavy  fall  of  snow,  set  out  without 
guides,  for  Peshawur,  as  they 
thought,  and  soon  perished  miser- 
ably amidst  the  severities  of  that 
teiTible  ai'ctic  region.' 
More  fortunate,  or  possibly  more  constant,  the 
80.  garrison   of   Khelat-i-Ghilzye   still 

Heroic  de-  held  out  gallantly  against  the  ene- 
fenseofKhe-  my.  "Situated  between  Ghuznee 
lat-i-Wulzye.  ^^^  Candahar,  about  eighty  miles 
from  the  latter  city,  this  isolated  city,"  says  Kaye, 
"stands  at  the  elevation  of  GOOO  feet  above  the 
sea,  on  a  barren  eminence,  exposed  in  winter  to 
the  biting  wnds,  and  in  summer  to  the  driving 
dust-storm,  one  of  the  dreariest  and  bleakest 
spots  in  the  whole  country  of  Afghanistan."  Its 
strength,  however,  was  such  that  it  aU  but  de- 
fied the  whole  efforts  of  the  Emperor  Baber. 


ford's  Narra- 
tive ;  Nott's 
Correspond- 
ence, ii.  45,  53 


The  garrison  consisted  of  a  regiment  of  the 
Shah's,  250  sepoys,  and  60  English  artillery- 
men and  saj)pers,  under  Captain  Craigie,  an  of- 
ficer worthy  of  the  i)ost.  The  chief  enemy  wiih 
whom,  in  the  first  instance,  the  garrison  had 
to  contend  was  the  cold,  which  was  extreme. 
There  was  abundance  of  wheat,  but  a  groat 
scarcity  of  fuel,  and  a  great  difficulty  in  grind- 
ing the  grain ;  but  at  length  they  succeeded  in 
constructing  hand-mills.  Tiie  blockade  was  kept 
up  during  the  winter ;  in  spring  the  besiegers' 
trenches  were  pushed  up  close  to  the  walls,  and 
on  the  21st  May  the  assault  took  place.  It  was 
made  in  three  columns,  each  of  2000  men,  and 
they  advanced  in  the  most  resolute  manner,  each 
being  provided  with  thirty  scaling-ladders,  up 
which  the  Afghans  swai'med  with  the  utmost 
impetuosity;  while  their  marksmen,  with  their 
long  jezails,  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  on  the 
summit  of  the  battlements.  But  the  defense 
was  not  less  determined.  Craigie  had  infused 
a  portion  of  his  heroic  spirit  into  every  officer 
and  man  of  his  garrison ;  as  fast  as  one  was  shot 
down  another  stepped  into  his  place,  and  at 
length,  after  an  obstinate  conflict  of  nine  hours' 
duration,  the  enemy  drew  off  at  all  points,  leav- 
ing the  defenders  in  possession  of  the  ramparts. 
They  continued  to  hold  it  with  not  less  constancy, 
and  the  British  colors  still  waved  on  1  craigie's  Re- 
the  fortress  when  it  was  relieved  by  port,  May  21, 
a  detachment  sent  under  Wvmer  ^o^V,  ^"'V'' 
from  Candahar  a  few  days  after,  App.  ii.'ssi ; 
who  brought  away  the  garrison  and  Kaye,  ii.  430, 
blew  up  the  works.'  ^•^'• 

Lord  Ellenborough  has  since  said  in  his  place 
in  Parliament,  during  the  terrible  %\_ 

sepoy  revolt  of  1857,  that  when  he  Lord  Ellen- 
arrived  in  India  in  March,  18-12,  he  bciroughaban- 
found  the  country  divided  into  two  ^^  ^^  adVaiK^e 
parties,  one  of  which  strongly  urged  to  Cabul. 
the  necessity,  at  all  hazards,  of  ad-  April  and 
vancing  to  Cabul,  and  avenging  ^^^^'  ^^^^■ 
the  tarnished  honor  of  our  arms  in  the  very 
place  where  the  disasters  had  been  incurred ; 
while  the  second  as  strenuously  maintained  that 
to  do  so  would  be  attended  with  the  utmost  pos- 
sible hazard,  and  imperil  our  Indian  empire,  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  vain  phantom  of  military 
glory.  The  Governor-General's  o\vn  disposition 
and  heroic  turn  of  mind  strongly  inclined  him  to 
the  first  opinion,  to  which  expression  was  given 
in  the  proclamation  of  15th  March,  al-  ,,  ,  ^- 
ready  noticed,  issued  from  Calcutta 
shortly  after  his  arrival.  But  when  he  went  up 
the  country  in  the  succeeding  month,  and  be- 
came more  thoroughly  acquainted  witli  the  per- 
ils of  such  an  undertaking,  he  became  more 
doubtful  of  the  policy  of  pursuing  such  a  course. 
The  Government  of  the  J)ast  India  Company 
had  from  the  beginning  been  strongly  opposed 
to  the  expedition ;  and  circumstances  had  oc- 
curred since  he  landed  in  India  which  had,  in 
still  more  striking  colors,  revealed  its  dangers. 
The  first  repulse  at  the  Khyber  had  been  re- 
deemed, it  is  true,  by  the  subsequent  triumj)!! 
and  the  deliverance  of  Jellalabad  ;  but  Ghuznee 
had  been  lost;  Khelat-i-Ghilzye  was  beleaguer- 
ed and  isolated ;  Candahar  had  narrowly  es- 
caped being  taken  as  yet ;  and  the  great  convoy 
and  expedition,  collected  with  so  much  difficulty 
in  Scinde  for  the  reinforcement  of  Nott,  hsul 
been  beat  back  from  the  entrance  of  the  Kojuk 
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Pass.  Impressed  with  these  facts,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  deemed  the  risk  of  a  farther  advance 
into  Afghanistan  too  great  to  be  hazarded  for  all 
its  advantages,  and  formal  orders 
resp-'iLM-"  ^^'ei-e  sent  to  Pollock  and  Nott  to 
61 ;  Nott  to  abandon  Jellalabad,  Khelat-i-Ghil- 
Lovd  Ellen-     zye,  and  Candahar,  and  retire  with 

July  20^842.  ^^^^"'  ga^'i^ons  b}' tlie  Khyber  and  Bo- 
'        '  Ian  passes  to  Peshawur  and  Iricinde.  '* 
The  determination  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of 
„,         a  second  advance  to  Cabul  was  strength- 
Murder  of  ened  by  a  tragic  event  which  occurred 
Shah  Soo-  at  that  period  in  that  capital.    On  the 
j'^''-.  4th  April,  as  the  king,  Shah  Soojah, 

^"  ■  Avas  proceeding  in  a  chair  of  state  to 
review  some  troo]3S  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ca- 
bul, he  was  assassinated  by  a  discharge  of  mtisk- 
etiy  from  a  body  of  jezailchees  placed  in  ambush 
for  the  purpose.  The  author  of  the  bloody  deed 
was  Soojah-ool-Dowlah,  a  son  of  the  old  Newab, 
who  had  ever  been  faithful  to  the  British.  Aft- 
er some  delay,  Futteh  Jung,  the  second  son  of 
the  late  king,  was  proclaimed  his  successor,  and 
for  a  brief  sjmce  enjoyed  the  phantom  of  royalty. 
But  it  was  the  phantom  only.  The  heart  of  the 
nation  was  neither  with  him  nor  with  any  of  his 
family,  but  with  Dost  Mohammed,  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  in  India.  This  im- 
poi'tant  event  made  an  essential  change,  in  a  po- 
litical point  of  view,  in  our  relations  with  Af- 
ghanistan. The  hated  monarch,  to  place  whom 
on  the  throne  we  had  made  such  eflForts  and  sus- 
tained such  reverses,  was  no  more  ;  the  unpojtu- 
larity  of  his  family  was  so  evident  that  it  was 
plain  no  security  beyond  the  Indus  could  be 
gained  by  upholding  them ;  and  the  British  had 
2  Prince  Ti-  "^  their  Own  hands  the  means  of  re- 
mourtoGov.-  Storing  amicable  relations  with  Af- 
Gen.  April  20,  ghanistan  by  simply  releasing  Dost 
S5I  Kave'ii."'  Mohammed,  and  permitting  these 
G77,  3Si ; '  wild  tribes  to  resume  their  heredi- 
Nott's  Corre-  tary  system  of  intestine  war,  treach- 
Bpond.ii.99.     ery,  and  murder.  = 

But  whatever  weight  was  justly  due  to  tliese 
33  considerations  in  a  political  point  of 

Strong  opin-  view,  they  were  as  nothing  to  those 
ions  of  Pol-  brave  men  who,  on  the  frontier  of 
Ln'douua^n,  the  British  empire,  were  in  the  face 
in  favor  of  of  danger,  and  therefore  prepared  to 
an  advance  mee*^  its  terrors.  To  their  bold  and 
to  Cabul.  chivalrous  hearts  every  thing  seemed 
preferable  to  sheatliing  the  sword  before  the  dis- 
asters which  had  been  sustained  were  avenged, 
and  the  honor  of  the  British  arms  restored.  An 
immediate  advance  to  Cabul,  even  if  followed  by 


*  "  You  -will  perceive  from  the  substance  of  the  letters 
I  inclose  that  I  adhere  absolutely  to  my  original  inten- 
tion of  withdrawing  the  whole  army  from  Afghanistan, 
and  that  I  have  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  repeated 
the  order  formerly  given  for  that  withdrawal.  I  have, 
however,  communicated  to  M.ijor-General  Nott  the  op- 
tion of  returning  by  Ghuznce  and  Cabul  instead  of  Quet- 
tah.  Some  risk  I  deem  it  justitiable  to  incur  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  guns  and  the  prisoners,  and  with  the  view 
of  exhibiting  the  triumphant  march  of  a  British  army 
over  the  ground  on  which  it  once  suffered  defeat;  but  I 
consider  the  preservation  of  the  army  in  Afghanistan  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  our  army  in  India;  and 
however  the  world  might  applaud  or  forgive  me,  I  should 
never  forgive  myself  If  I  exposed  tliat  army  to  any  ma- 
terial and  serious  danger  for  the  possible  accomplish- 
ment of  any  object  now  to  be  attained  in  Afghanistan." 
— Lord  Kllenbokouoii  to  the  Secret  Committee,  Alla- 
liabad,  10th  August,  1842,  No.  29;  Ann.  Reg.,  1812,  p. 
443. 


a  subsequent  withdrawal  from  the  country,  was 
recommended  by  every  consideration  of  sound 
policy,  not  less  than  military  honor.  They  had 
no  doubts  of  the  result ;  for  they  had  seen  how 
incapable  the  Afghans  were  of  resisting  the 
British  in  the  open  field.  Strongly  moved  by 
these  considerations,  Pollock,  Nott,  and  Outram 
made  the  most  energetic  remonstrances  against 
a  retreat  before  victoiy  had  been  again  chained 
to  the  British  standards;*  and  the  voice  of  the 
press,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  British  in 
India,  strongly  supported  the  same  views.  With 
such  effect  were  these  representations  attended, 
that  Lord  EUenborough  first  agreed  to  a  pro- 
longed stay  of  our  troops  in  Jellalabad  and  Can- 
dahar, and  at  length  gave  his  consent  to  an  ad- 
vance to  Ghuznce  and  Cabul,  if  the  military 
commanders  were  of  opinion  that  such  a  meas- 
ure might  be  hazarded  with  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  success.  He  accompanied  this  permis- 
sion, however,  with  the  observation,  that  if  they 
decided  tor  the  bolder  course,  and  failed,  they 
must  recollect  that  there  was  no  longer  a  reserve 
to  fall  back  upon,  and  that  defeat  woidd  be  ir- 
reparable ruin  to  the  British  empire  in  the  East. 
Warned  of  this  danger,  and  charged  with  this 
responsibility.  Pollock  and  Nott  unhesitatingly 
and  joyfully  tmdertook  the  perilous  mission ; 
and  to  their  moral  courage,  joined  to  that  of  the 
Governor-General,  the  triumphs  which  shed  such 
lustre  over  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  re-es- 


*  "  With  regard  to  our  withdrawal  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, I  fear  it  would  have  the  very  worst  effect.  It 
would  be  construed  into  a  defeat,  and  our  character  as  a 
powerful  nation  would  be  entirely  lost  in  tliis  part  of  the 
world.  It  is  true  the  garrison  of  Jellalabad  has  been 
saved,  which  it  would  not  have  been  had  not  a  force 
been  sent  for  its  relief.  But  the  relief  of  that  garrison 
is  only  one  object;  there  still  remain  others  which  we 
can  not  disregard  :  I  allude  to  the  release  of  the  prison- 
ers."— General  I'ollock  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, May  13,  18 j2;  Kaye,  ii.  57. 

"As  this  is  not  a  time  to  niiuce  matters,  no  sooner 
did  I  see  the  orders  of  Government  to  General  Pollock 
to  withdraw  the  Jellalabad  garrison  and  retire  into  In- 
dia under  any  circumstances,  except  the  Sikhs  turning 
against  us  (which,  by-the-by,  that  measure  would  have 
brought  about,  most  probably),  than  I  wrote  in  the  most 
earnest  manner  I  was  capable  of,  pointing  out  that  our 
bitterest  foe  could  not  have  devised  a  more  injurious 
measure,  whether  viewed  politically  or  in  a  military 
light,  but  expressing  my  trust  that  Pollock  would  act  on 
the  responsibility  vested  in  him  to  prevent  so  ruinous  a 
step.  My  mind  is  now  set  at  rest  by  General  Pollock's 
determination,  now  gleaned  from  your  letters.  I  honor 
the  General,  therefore;  and  should  he  be  allowed  to  car- 
ry out  his  views,  we  shall  have  mainly  to  thank  him,  not 
only  for  retrieving  our  honor  in  Afghanistan,  but/ur  sav- 
ing India  to  us.  the  loss  of  which  would  ultimately  re- 
sult from  disgracffnlly  succumbing  to  the  Afghans.  No- 
thing is  easier  than  to  retrieve  our  honor  in  Afghanistan 
previously  to  linally  withdrawing,  should  the  Govern- 
ment so  determine;  and  1  pray  God  Lord  EUenborough 
may  at  once  see  the  damnable  consequences  of  shirking 
the  undertaking,  and  order  accordingly;  otherwise  the 
disaster  at  Cabul  will  be  but  the  commencement  of  our 
misfortunes." — Major  Outram  to  Sir  I'iciimond  Shake- 
6PEAR,  -March  15,  1842;  Kate,  ii.  4o2,  note. 

"  Had  not  the  Government  bound  me  hand  and  foot,  I 
should  now  have  been  in  Cabul,  without  asking  the  aid 
of  Pollock.  The  game  was  in  our  hands,  and  we  would 
not  pl.ay  it.  Pollock  ought  to  have  marched  sharply 
upon  Cabul;  had  he  done  so,  not  a  shot  would  have 
been  fired.  Mark  me,  my  children:  had  I  been  in  his 
place,  with  that  beautiful  army,  I  would  have  struck 
such  a  blow  that  the  whole  woild  would  have  resounded 
with  it.  I  am  ordered  to  do  nothing.  Well,  our  nation 
is  disgraced.  How  strange  that  Englishmen  should  be 
so  paralyzed!  I  am  ordered  away;  though,  with  my 
beautiful  regiments,  I  conld  plant  the  British  banner 
on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian." — Generai.  Noit  to  bis 
Daughters,  June  5,  1842.     Corresp.,  ii.  65. 
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tablished  the  British  reputation  in  the  East,  are 
mainly  to  be  ascribed.* 

Before  this  bold  resolution  could  be  carried 
into  eftect,  various  circumstances 
Circumttances  ^^'^"^  occurred  which  had  materially 
wliicli  render-  changed  for  the  better  the  jiosition 
edtheadvance  of  both  the  British  armies  in  Af- 
more  feasible,   ghanistaa.      Pressed  by  reiterated 

*  "Nothing  has  induced  me  to  change  my  first  opin- 
ion, that  the  measure  recommended  by  considerations  of 
military  and  political  prudence  is  to  bring  baclc  the  ar- 
mies now  in  Afghanistan  at  the  earliest  period  at  which 
tlieir  retirement  can  be  effected  conrsistently  with  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  the  troops,  into  positions  where 
they  may  have  easy  and  certain  communications  with 
India;  and  to  tliis  extent  the  instructions  you  have  re- 
ceived remain  unaltered.  Hut  the  improved  condition 
of  your  army,  with  sufficient  means  of  carriage  for  so 
large  a  force  as  it  is  necessary  to  move  in  Afglianistan, 
induce  me  now  to  leave  to  your  oiition  the  time  by  which 
you  will  loithdraw  your  tioops  from  that  country.  I 
must  desire,  liowever,  that  in  forming  a  decision  upon 
this  most  important  question  you  will  attend  to  the  fol- 
lowing considerations:  In  the  direction  of  Quettah  and 
Sukhur  there  is  no  enemy  to  oppose  you.  At  such  places 
occupied  by  detachments  you  will  find  provisions,  .and 
probably,  as  you  descend  th"  passeei,  you  will  have  in- 
creased m  ^ans  of  carriage.  This  operation  is  one  admit- 
ting of  no  doubt  as  to  its  success.  If  you  determine  upon 
moving  upon  Ghuznee,  Cabul,  and  Jellalabad,  you  will 
require  for  the  transport  of  provisions  a  much  larger 
amount  of  carriage,  and  you  will  be  practically  without 
communications  from  the  time  of  your  leaving  Canda- 
har,  dependent  entirely  upon  the  cournge  of  your  army 
for  the  opening  of  a  communication  by  an  ultimate  junc- 
tion with  General  Pollock. 

"Now,  if  every  tiling  depended  upon  the  courage  of 
your  army  and  your  own  ability  in  conducting  it,  sliould 
I  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  operation?  But 
whether  you  would  be  able  to  procure  provisions  for  your 
troops  during  the  whole  march,  and  forage  for  your  ani- 
mals, may  be  a  matter  of  reasonable  doubt.  Yet  upon 
this  your  success  will  turn.  You  must  remember  that  it 
was  not  the  superior  courage  of  the  Afghans,  but  want 
and  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  which  led  to  the  de- 
Btruction  of  the  army  at  Cabul ;  and  you  must  feel,  as  I 
do,  that  the  loss  of  another  army,  from  whatever  cause 
it  miijht  arise,  might  be  fatal  to  our  government  in  In- 
di2. 

"  I  do  not  undervalue  the  aid  which  our  Government 
in  India  would  receive  from  the  successful  execution  of 
a  march  by  your  army  through  Ghuznee  and  (Jabul  over 
the  scenes  of  our  late  disasters.  I  know  all  the  effect 
which  it  would  have  upon  the  minds  of  our  soldiers,  of 
our  allies,  of  enemies  in  Asia,  of  our  countrymen,  and  of 
all  foreign  nations  in  Europe.  It  is  an  object  of  just  am- 
bition, luhich  no  one  would  rejoice  more  than  myself  to 
see  effected.  But  I  see  that  failure  in  the  attempt  is  cer- 
tain und  irretrievable  ruin;  and  I  would  endeavor  to  in- 
spire you  with  the  necessary  caution,  and  make  you  feel 
tliat,  great  as  are  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  success, 
the  risk  is  great  also. 

"  If  you  should  be  enabled  by  a  coup-de-main  to  get 
possession  of  Ghuznee  and  Cabul,  you  will  act  as  you  see 
fit,  and  leave  decisive  proofs  of  the  power  of  the  British 
army,  without  impeaching  its  humanity.  You  will  bring 
away  from  the  tomb  of  Mahmoud  of  Ghuznee  his  club, 
■which  hangs  over  it,  and  you  will  bring  away  the  gates 
of  his  tomb,  which  are  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Som- 
nauth.  These  will  be  fresh  trophies  of  your  successful 
march." — Loed  Ellenuoeough  to  Genee.vi.  Nott,  .July 
4,  184-2.  Correxp.,  ii.  S2-S4.  (A  copy  of  this  letter  was 
sent  to  General  Pollock,  and  formed  his  instructions 
also.) 

Nott  replied  :  "  Having  well  considered  the  subject  of 
your  Lordship's  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  having  looked 
at  the  difficulties  in  every  point  of  view,  and  reflected  on 
the  advantages  which  would  attend  a  successful  accom- 
plishment of  such  a  move,  and  the  moral  influence  it 
wo\ilil  have  through  .Vsi.i,  I  have  come  to  the  determina- 
tion to  retire  a  portion  of  the  army  under  my  command 
via  Ghuzne'i  and  Cabul.  I  shall  take  with  me  a  large 
but  a  compact  and  well-tried  force,  on  which  I  can  rely. 
Your  Lordship  may  rest  assured  that  all  prudence  and 
every  military  precaution  shall  be  observed.  There  shall 
be  no  unnecessary  risk;  and,  if  expedient,  I  will  mask 
Ghuznee,  and  even  Cabul ;  but  should  an  opportunity 
offer,  I  will  endeavor  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  for  the 
lioiior  of  our  arms."— General  Xott  to  Loed  Ellen- 
BOBOUGH,  July  '26,  1842.     Corresp.,  ii.  SO. 


requests  from  Nott,  and  reinforced,  by  the  ind--- 
fatigable  zeal  and  activity  of  Major  Outram,  witli 
an  additional  supply  of  animals  of  transport.  Gen- 
eral England  had  again  set  out  from  Quettah 
at  the  head  of  4000  men,  including  the  40th 
Queen's,  and  a  large  convoy  of  provisions ;  and 
this  time  he  met  with  better  success  than  on  the 
former  occasion.     Keeping  his  troops  as  ^^   .jj^g 
much  as  possible  together  and  well  in  ■* 
hand,  he  approached  the  southern  entrance  of 
the  Kojuk  Pass  on  the  28th  Ap'ril.     The  ^   .^23 
Afghans,  encouraged  by  their  late  suc- 
cess, were  posted  on  the  ground  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  their  former  victory,  and,  confident 
of  success,  calmly  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
British  troops.     But  they  soon  found  that  they 
had  different  adversaries  to  deal  with  from  those 
whom  they  had  last  encountered.     The  British 
ascended  the  hill  under  a  heavy  fire  ;   and  wlien 
within  a  hundred  yards,  delivered  a  volley,  and 
rushed  forward   with   leveled    bayonets.      The 
enemy  broke  and  fled,  abandoning  all  tlieir  de- 
fenses, and  scrambling  in  haste  up  the  hills  on 
the  right  and  left.     This  was  soon  fol-        . 
lowed  by  a  successful  attack,  by  a  bri- 
gade detached  by  Nott  from  Candahar,  on  the 
heights  which  crowned  the  north-  ^  ..  ^^, 

ern  extremity  of  the  pass ;   and  the  450';  Xott  to 


road  being  open,  the  reinforcements  Pollock,  jiuy 
and  convoy  moved  forward  and  en-  'l'~^'^^ '  ^^^'^' 
tered  Candahar  on  the  10th  May.'        ' 

By  this  reinforcement  the  troops  there  were 
raised  to  12,000  men,  a  force  equal  gg 

to  that  with  which  Pollock   held  improved  con- 
Jellalabad.     Each  of  these  armies  dition  of  both 
was    adequate,   taken    separatelv,    Pollock's  and 
,    .        '  ',.  I  •   I    ^1        A  i-     ^otts  armies. 

to  defeat  any  force  which  the  Af- 
ghans could  oppose  to  them ;  and  what  was  of 
still  greater  importance,  they  were  at  length,  by 
the  efforts  of  JNIr.  Clerk  in  the  Punjaub  and 
Major  Outram  in  Scinde,  adequately  provided 
with  the  requisite  draught  animals,  indispens- 
able to  a  march  through  these  inhospitable  re- 
gions. The  spirit  of  both  armies  was  exalted, 
the  gloomy  presentiments  arising  from  the  dis- 
asters of  the  preceding  winter  had  been  entire- 
ly dissipated  by  recent  victories,  and  the  whole 
troops,  British  as  well  as  native,  were  burning 
with  desire  to  avenge  their  comrades  treacher- 
ously slaughtered  in  defiance  of  a  capitulation, 
restore  the  tarnished  honor  of  their  arms,  and 
deliver  the  captives.  The  health  of  the  men  had 
greatly  improved  ;  and  the  approach  of  the  cool 
months  presented  the  most  favorable  time  for 
military  operations.  Every  thing,  therefore, 
favored  an  advance,  by  which  the  lustre  of  the 
British  arms  and  the  prestige  of  the  British  pow- 
er might  be  restored;  and  hajjpily  both  armies 
were  composed  of  men,  and  headed  2x,,u,  ii.  11.% 
by  generals,  worthy  of  undertaking  120;  Kaye,  ii. 
the  glorious  task.^"  555-500. 

Pollock  turned  to  good  account  the  delay  nec- 
essarily incurred  in  getting  up  the  g^ 
supplies  and  baggage  animals.     An  successful  ex- 
expedition  was  resolved  on  into  the  r*''''''ou  into 
Shinwarree  Valley,  not   far   from  '[l^' v';'/;"'.^'"- 
Jellalabad,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  been  peculiarly  active  in  their  attacks  on 
the  British  daring  their  retreat,  and  still  held 
in  their  possession  one  of  the  guns  taken  on  that 
calamitous  occasion.     The  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  intrusted  to  Brigadier  Montcith, 
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who  had  so  much  distingnished  himself  in  the 
successful  sortie  from  Jcllalabad  in  the  beginning 
of  April.     He  set  out  on  the  20th  June, 
June  20.  ^^^  moved  upon  Goolai,  which,  on  res- 
titution of  the  captured  gun  and  treasure  being 
refused,  was  burned  to  the  ground.     Proceed- 
ing in  this  manner  up  the  valley  for  some  days, 
the  gun  and  part  of  the  treasures  were  given  up. 
But  as  the  Shinwarries.had  always  been  a  re- 
fractory set,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
destruction  of  the  force  retreating  from  Cabul,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  let  them  feel  what  the 
power  of  Britain  was,  to  punish  even  in  that  wild 
and  sequestered  district.      Proceeding  up  the 
glen,  Monteith  set  fire  to  all  the  hill-forts  it  con- 
tained, the  seats  of  the  licentious  soldiery  who 
had  violated  the  capitulation.     Some  resistance 
was  attempted  on  the  26th  July  at  Ma- 
July  26.  2eena,  but  was  speedily  overcome.    Mon- 
teith returned  to  Jellalabad  loaded  with  provi- 
sions and  stores  of  all  kinds,  having  complete- 
ly accomplished  the  objects  of  the  expedition, 
which  were  to  punish  the  most  guilty  of  the 
Afghanistan  tribes,  and  spread  a  dread  of  Brit- 
ish power  in  the  farthest  recesses  of  its  secluded 
mountains.     It  is  always  a  matter  of  regret  when 
vengeance  is  taken  on  an  entire  district  by  mili- 
tary execution  on  its  inhabitants,  for  it  is  scarce 
pos'sible  then  to  separate  the  innocent  from  the 
guilty.     But  in  this  instance  the  punishment  fell 
on  the  really  guilty  and  treacherous  parties ;  and 
if  their  innocent  families  also  suf- 
Kepurt^^juiy     fered,  that  is  no   more   than   was 
2T,  1S42;  Pari,  proclaimed  as  the  destiny  of  man 
Papfra;Kaye,  three   thousand  vears   ago,  amidst 
ii.  560-5C3.       ^j^g  thunders  of  Mount  Sinai. ^ 
All  things  being  at  length  in  readiness,  and 
the  cool,  healthy  weather  having  set 
Advance  of    JD)  Pollock  broke  up  from  Jellalabad 
Pollock  to-     on  the  20th  August  with  8000  men 
w.ard  Cabul.  ^f  ^U  arms.     This  does  not  seem  a 
Augus      .     |j^j.gg  force  to  undertake  the  conquest 
of  so  difficult  and  warlike  a  country ;  but  its 
composition  rendered  it  efficient  in  the  very  high- 
est degree.     It  embraced  the  3d  English  Dra- 
goons, the  31st  Queen's,  and  several  of  the  best 
native  regiments,  particularly  the  33d,  with  the 
whole  of  Sale's  and  TuUoch's  brigades,  both  Eu- 
ropean and  native,  with  seventeen  guns.     The 
advancing  columns  first  came  in  contact  with 
the  enemy  on  the  23d  at  the  village  of 
Aug.  23.  jyiammo-khail,  where  they  were  strong- 
ly posted,  crowning  the  heights  on  either  side. 
They  were  speedily  carried.  Pollock,  at  the  head 
of  a  wing  of  the  9th  Queen's,  himself  forcing  the 
village  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  whole  army, 
M'hich  hailed  with  transport  the  auspicious  com- 
mencement of  their  glorious  march.     The  uni- 
versal joy  was  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
by  the  announcement,  which  had  hitherto  been 
kept  a  profound  secret,  that  they  were  marching 
UPON  Cabul,  not  any  intemiediate  point.     With 
such  transport  was  this  intelligence  received,  that 
the  troops,  officers,  and  men,  European  and  na- 
tive, offered  to  make  any  sacrifices  to  facilitate 
the  advance  of  the  army ;  while  the  satisfaction 
of  the  General  was  rendered  complete  soon  aft- 
er by  intelligence  that  Nott  had  broken  up  from 
-.  o  1    »    T3  1     Candahar,  and  was  adv.ancing  to- 

^  bale  to   Pol-  ,        /~i     1        1        1  r^^  9         ml 

lock,  Aug.  16,  ward  Cabul  by  Gnuznee.''  Ine 
1842 ;  Kaye,  troops  remained  at  Gundamuck  till 
ii.  5C8-571.       ^jj^  yti^  September,  enjoying  rest  in 


a  cool,  delightful  climate,  and  confident  of  suc- 
cess in  the  adventurous  march  on  which  they  had 
entered.* 

The  march  was  resumed  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th  of  September  on  the  road         g^ 
to  Cabul.     No  resistance  was  expe-  victory  of 
rienced   till   they  came  to   the  en-  Pollock  at 
trance  of  the  Jugdulluck  Pass,  the  Ji'gdulluck. 
theatre  of  such  disaster  in  the  re-     ^'^  ■   ■ 
treat.'      On    approaching    the   hills  '  Vide  ante, 
which  overhang  that  defile,  it  was  '^'  ^''  ^  ^^^" 
perceived  that  they  were  occupied  by  large  bodies 
of  the  enemy,  in  positions  singularly  strong  and 
difficult  of  access,   the  fire  from   which   com- 
manded the   road,   while   all   approach  to  the 
enemy  from  whom  it  issued  seemed  impossible. 
The  British  artillery  opened  on  them ;  but  the 
Afghans  stood  their  ground  bravely,  and  their 
fire  was  so  violent,  that  all  progress  through  the 
pass  was  impossible  till  the  heights  were  cleared. 
Upon  this  Pollock  sent  forward  columns  to  the 
right  and  left,  to  crown  the  heights  on  either 
side.     "Then  was  seen  the  decisive  superiority 
of  th.e  Eui'opean  over  the  Asiatic  troops,  even 
when  every  natural  advantage  lay  on  the  side 
of  the  latter.     The  sharp  rattle  of  the  musketry 
issuing  from  the  rocks  and  thickets  was  drowned 
in  the  loud  cheers  of  the  British  as  they  ap- 
proached the  enemy,  and  the  enthusiastic  shouts 
from  below  when  they  saw  them  break  and  fly 
in  confusion,  closely  followed  by  the  British  bay- 
onets, and  their  standards  seized  by  the  victors. 
But  though  driven  from  their  first  ground,  the 
Ghilzyes  were  not  entirely  defeated.     They  took 
refuge  on  a  rocky  height,  apparently  inaccessible 
save  by  a  narrow  path  in  the  rear.     Thither  they 
were,  however,  followed  in  hot  haste  by  the  as- 
sailants.    Abbot's  and  Backhouse's  guns  kept  up 
a  powerful  fire  on  the  crowded  heights,  which  did 
terrible  execution,  and  under  cover  of  it  Broad- 
foot  and  Wilkinson  again  led  their  men  to  the 
assault."     "  Seldom, "  said  Pollock,   :  pollock's 
in  his  official  dispatch,    "have  sol-  IMsp.,  Sept. 
diers  had  a  more  arduous  task  to  per-  ^^jj^^^^^' 
form,  and  never  was  an  undertaking  ]842.  252; 
of  the  kind  surpassed  in  execution."  Greenwood's 
The  Afghans  were  panic-struck  by  WarinAf- 
the   impetuosity  of  the  assault,  and  i\^"yiQ.  ' 
fled  in  confusion,  leaving  their  stand-  Kaye.  ii. 
ards  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  =         573-5T5. 

By  this  brilliant  victory,  which  was  achieved 
with  very  little  loss,  and  mainly  by         „„ 
the  old  Jellalabad  garrison,  the  en-  DeBcription 
trance  of  the  pass  was  won.     But  of  the  pass 
the  pass  itself,  in  all  its  terrific  pro-  ^^•T,""t''"^' 
portions,  .remained  behind,  and  it  re- 
quired to  be  surmounted  before  the  troops  could 


*  While  lying  at  Gundamuck,  a  poor  man,  apparently 
of  the  meanest  caste,  presented  himself  at  the  outposts, 
and  was  recognized  as  Futteli  Jung,  second  son  of  the 
late  king.  Shah  Soojah,  and  who  for  a  few  weeks  had 
been  placed  on  the  throne  after  the  murder  of  his  father. 
He  had  been  placed  there  as  a  wretched  puppet  by  Ak- 
bar  Khan,  the  real  ruler  of  the  country,  until  he  had  ex- 
torted from  him  all  his  wealth,  which  proved  to  be  con- 
siderable, and  made  him  sign  all  papers  necessary  to 
transfer  authority  of  every  sort  to  the  Wuzeer.  Finding 
himself  a  real  prisoner,  though  nominally  on  the  throne, 
the  prince  resolved  to  flee;  but  bis  design  being  sus- 
pected, he  was  seized  and  tlirowu  into  prison  by  Akbar 
Khan,  in  the  Bala-Hissar,  from  whence  he  escaped  by 
cutting  a  hole  in  the  roof;  and  after  wandering  about 
some  weeks  in  disguise  and  the  utmost  misery,  and  being 
often  fired  upon  by  tho  Afghans,  he  at  length  reached 
the  British  camp. — See  Kaye,  ii.  571,  572. 
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emerge  into  the  valley  of  Cabul.  It  has  thus 
been  described  by  the  eloquent  pen  of  an  eye- 
witness :  "  Rugged  ascents  and  descents,  water- 
courses, ravines,  and  narrow  valleys,  form  the 
constant  features  of  the  countiy  from  Jugdul- 
hick  to  the  end  of  the  Coord  Cabul  Pass,-  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles.  Tlie  defiles  through  which 
the  road  leads  are  so  narrow  and  difhcult  that 
no  woi-ds  can  convey  an  idea  of  them.  The 
Dnree  Pass,  which  is  three  miles  long,  is  ex- 
tremely narrow,  and  turns  repeatedly  as  the  tor- 
rent which  roars  in  its  bottom  meets  impenetra- 
ble masses  of  rock  at  right  angles.  Its  average 
width  is  about  forty  yards,  but  there  arc  three 
places  in  which  it  is  less  than  ten  feet,  and  one  only 
six;  so  that  if  an  animal  fell  the  road  would 
,  „  ,,    be  stopped  till  it  could  be  removed. 

Afghan  War,    Inc  almost  perpendicular  chtts  on 
124-127;  Ann.  either  side   appear  as  if  threaten- 
^^i'  ^^^^'        "^8  destruction,  and  they  rise  to  the 
height  of  several  thousand  feet. ' 
Akbar  Khan,  now  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
gf,  dangers   of  his    situation,    had   re- 

Position  solved  to  make  his  last  stand  about 

cliosL-n  by  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Cabul,  at 
^''•'/^'■^'i''"'"-  Bagramee.    Preparing  for  the  worst, 

^^  ■    '■  he  sent  the  prisoners  and  women  off 

to  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  and,  by  advice  of  his  coun- 
cil of  chiefs,  dispatched  messengers  to  the  British 
head-quarters  offering  any  terms  of  submission, 
so  as  they  would  not  advance  on  the  capital — a 
decisive  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  move  thus  so 
long  the  subject  of  doubt  in  the  British  councils. 
Meanwhile  Pollock  had  advanced  seven  miles  up 
the  pass  without  opposition,  and  reached  the  val- 
ley of  Tezeen,  a  little  oval  space  encircled  by 
lofty  and  almost  impassable  mountains.  Here 
the  Afghan  chief  now  resolved  to  make  his  stand, 
the  opening  of  the  valley  enabling  him  to  take 
advantage  of  his  superiority  of  force.  Every 
height  and  eminence  was  occupied  by  marksmen, 
and  nothing  had  been  omitted  which  could  En- 
hance the  natural  difficulties  of  the  position. 
Akbar  Khan,  and  his  most  renowned  chiefs  and 
2  p  11  k'  ^^^^  troops,  were  there  to  the  num- 
Disp.,  Sept.  berof  10,000  men,  rather  more  than 
14,1842;  double  of  the  British.  Nevertheless, 
^T'"  47? •  *^^°  chief  had  no  confidence  in  the 
Official  Doe-  result.  ' '  I  know  that  I  have  every 
ument ;  thing  to  lose  ;  but  it  is  too  late  to  re- 

i^iy^^''-        cede:   the  people  would  never  hear 

'  '       ■        of  submission. "- 
To  rest  his  men,  Pollock  halted  the  advanced 
gi  guard  at  Tezeen.     This  delay  was 

Glorious  vie-  ascribed  by  the  Afghans  to  fear,  and 
toi-y  of  Pol-  they  advanced  to  the  encounter  dm*- 
Sept  13  ^"^  '■'^^  night,  and  on  the  morning 

of  the  13th  hemmed  in  the  British 
camp  on  every  side.  But  they  had  to  deal  with 
men  whose  courage,  always  great,  had  been 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  point  by  the  sight 
of  the  skeletons  of  their  slaughtered  comrades. 
Attracted  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  the  Afghan 
horse  entered  the  little  plain ;  but  they  were 
speedily  met  by  four  squadrons  of  the  3d  Dra- 
goons, followed  by  some  native  horse  and  ir-. 
regular  cavalry,  who  hurled  them  back  with 
great  loss.  The  columns  of  foot  now  ascended 
the  heights  on  either  side ;  the  light  companies 
of  the  13th  leading  on  the  right,  those  of  the  9th 
and  3 1st,  led  by  Captain  Lushington,  on  the 
left.  The  Afghans,  confident  of  victorv,  poured 
Vol.  IV.— S 


on  tliem  a  close  and  destructive  fire,  and  even 
advanced  witli  loud  shouts  to  the  attack.  But 
without  firing  a  slfot  the  British  pressed  upward, 
and  when  they  neared  the  foe,  charged,  with 
loud  cheers,  with  the  bayonet.  The  Afghans 
broke  and  fied  before  the  terrible  onset,  and  hur- 
ried to  still  higher  and  more  rugged  ground 
formed  by  the  rocky  ridges  of  the  Huft-Kotul, 
when  they  rallied  and  prepared  to  make  a  last 
stand.  Here,  however,  they  were  speedily  at- 
tacked by  the  heroic  British,  supported  by  their 
gallant  allies.  Sale  headed  the  advanced  guard, 
which  emulated  its  own  former  deeds ;  M'Caskill 
led  on  another  column ;  Broadfoot,  with  his  sap- 
pers, was  again  at  the  head  of  the  stormers; 
Monteith  followed  with  his  brigade ;  and  after  a 
desperate  contest,  the  summits  of  the  Huft-Ko- 
tul were  won,  the  Afghan  guns  and  i  poUock's 
standards  were  taken,  and,  amidst  Disp.,  Sept. 
cheers  which  made  the  very  welkin  ^"*'  ^^\f'' 
ring,  the  British  colors  were  planted  47s"'479  ?' 
on  the  liighest  pinnacles  of  the  mount-  Kaye,  ii.' 
ain.  •  577-5S1. 

After  this  signal  defeat  the  Afghans  offered 
no  farther  resistance  to  the  march  of  „, 

the  victorious  army,  which  advanced  spectacle  of 
without  opposition  through  the  en-  the  bones  of 
tire  length  of  the  Coord  Cabul  Pass.  ">«  ^^rmer 
But  what  a  spectacle  here  met  their  ^^^'^' 
eyes  at  every  step  !  how  calculated  to  rouse,  al- 
most to  madness,  every  feeling  of  the  victorious 
soldiery!  Literally  strewed  with  the  skeletons 
of  the  thousands  who  had  perished  in  the  massa- 
cre of  the  preceding  Avinter,  they  could  not  tread 
but  on  the  bones  of  their  fallen  comrades.  No- 
thing can  do  justice  to  the  scene  but  the  far- 
famed  and  eloquent  description  by  the  immortal 
Roman  annalist,  of  the  discoveiy  of  the  remains 
of  Varus's  legions  by  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Germanicus  Caesar :  "  The  desire  seized 
Caisar  of  rendering  the  last  funeral-rites  to  the 
army  and  its  general;  the  whole  troops  being 
moved  with  commiseration  for  their  lost  rela- 
tions and  friends,  the  fate  of  war,  and  the  des- 
tiny of  man.  Having  sent  forward  Ca3cina  that 
he  might  examine  the  recesses  of  the  woods,  and 
place  bridges  and  mounds  on  the  marshy  places, 
he  approached  with  his  troops  the  places  alike 
sad  from  the  sight  and  the  recollection.  First 
the  camp  of  Varus,  of  vast  dimensions,  showed 
the  labors  of  the  hands  of  three  legions ;  then, 
in  the  humble  ditch  on  the  half-filled-up  ram- 
part, the  remains  of  those  who  had  fallen  were 
discovered:  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  the 
whitening  bones,  here  in  heaps,  there  scattered, 
showed  where  they  had  fied,  or  made  a  last 
stand  together.  On  all  sides  were  seen  the 
fragments  of  arms,  the  limbs  of  horses,  human 
heads  nailed  to  the  trees;  in  the  neighboring 
groves,  the  altars  of  the  bai'barians,  before  which 
they  had  sacrificed  the  tribunes  and  centurions 
of  the  first  rank.  Those  who  had  survived  the 
massacre,  and  escaped  from  their  bonds,  related 
that  here  the  lieutenant  had  fallen,  there  the 
eagles  had  been  seized ;  here  Varus  was  struck 
by  the  first  wound,  ther©  he  fell  by  his  own 
hand ;  in  what  assembly  of  the  tribunes  Arme- 
nius  had  ordered  indignities  and  tortures  to  the 
captives,  what  insults  to  the  standards  and  the 
eagles.  Therefor©  the  Roman  army,  whichi 
now  approached  in  the  sixth  year  after  the 
slaughter,  conHttitted  to  the  earth  the  remains 
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of  three  legions,  no  one  knowing  whether  he  was 
interring  the  remains  of  a  friend  or  a  stranger, 
but  all,  being  animated  alike  With  wrath  against 
the  enemy,  sad  and  unconscious,  performed  the 
funeral  obsequies  as  to  a  friend  and 
^Tacitus,An.  ^  ^^j^q^j  relation.'"  Thus  sad  as 
the  Roman  legions  after  the  lapse 
of  eighteen  centuries,  but  yet  observing  in  their 
anger  the  strictest  discipline,  the  British  troops 
pursued  their  victorious  and  now  unresisted 
march  over  the  uninterred  bones  of  their  com- 
rades to  the  capital.  On  the  15th  September 
the  army  encamped  on  the  Cabul  race-course  ; 
and  next  day,  ascending  the  Royal  Hill  in  tri- 
2  Pollock  to     umph,  they  hoisted  the  British  stand- 

,  Sept.  23,  ard  on  the  battlements  of  the  Bala- 

1842 ;  Kaye,  Hissar  amidst  a  royal  salute,  fol- 
Ann^Re^ma  lowed  by  "God  save  the  Queen" 
481 ;  Pollock'  from  the  bands  of  all  the  regiments, 
to  Lauder,  and  tlirce  enthusiastic  cheei's  from 
Sept.  16, 1842.  the  whole  troops.^' 
While  Pollock  was  conducting  to  a  glorious 
93.  issue  these  important  operations  in 

Operations  of  the  defiles  leading  from  Jellalabad 
Nott's  troops  direct  to  Cabul,  Nott  was  engaged 
against Ghuz-   .  ,.  '  ^  i 

nee  and  Ca-  ^^  corrcspondmg  movements,  end- 
bul.  ing  in  as  triumphant  a  result,  on 

August  7.  the  road  converging  to  the  same 
place  from  Candahar.  Having  made  his  elec- 
tion to  retire  from  Candahar  by  Ghuznee  and 
Cabul,  he  set  about  carrying  his  design  into  ex- 
ecution in  the  most  regular  and  systematic  man- 
ner. On  the  7th  of  August  the  city  was  evacu- 
ated, Nott  taking  with  him  the  British  regi- 
ments and  more  than  half  the  force ;  the  re- 
mainder, composed  entirely  of  natives  under  En- 
gland, retiring  toward  Quettah  by  the  Kojuk 
Pass.  The  latter  was  threatened  with  resist- 
ance when  entering  the  jaws  of  that  defile;  but 
England,  by  a  rapid  advance,  after  a 
"■  ■  night-march  of  twenty-four  miles,  suc- 
ceeded in  seizing  the  heights  on  cither  side  be- 
fore they  were  fully  occujjied  by  the  enemy,  and 
got  his  column,  with  its  immense  convoy  of 
10,000  beasts  of  burden,  with  all 
toltfaddock,  ^^^  K""*^  ^^^  ammunition-wagons, 
August  19, '  safely  through,  from  whence  they 
.1842;  Ann.  proceeded  on  their  march  unmolest- 
4(«^  ^^^^'  ®*^'  ^^^  reached  Quettah  without  any 
loss.'' 
Nott  experienced  no  resistance  till  he  left 
Mookoor,  on  28th  August,  about  half- 
check  of  ^^^y  ^°  Ghuznee,  when  the  enemy  was 
Nott's'ad-  seen  occupying  the  heights  which  com- 
vanced  manded  the  road,  and  in  the  valley 
^"ai'd.  beneath  horsemen  were  discerned. 
"^"  ■  Delamain,  who  commanded  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  attacked  them  with  his  troopers, 
and  cut  down  twenty ;  but  pursuing  his  advant- 
age too  far,  he  got  surrounded  by  large  bodies 
of  cavalry,  by  whom,  after  a  sanguinary  fight, 
he  was  defeated,  with  considerable  loss.  Upon 
learning  this  disaster,  Nott  moved  out  his  whole 
army,  7000  strong,  but  before  they  could  reach 
the  ground  the  enemy  had  retired.  A  terrible 
vengeance  was  taken  on  a  village  from  which 
shots  had  been  fired  on  our  troops : 
4Rawlinson'8  ^j  ^vomen  and  children  were 
.Journal,  MS ;  ,    ,  i         i      i  /■  n 

itawlinson  to  Spared,  but  a  hundred  men  tell  un- 
Outram,  Sept.  dcr  the  avenging  sabres  of  the  in- 
li  ^Ifn  km^^^'  fnriated  cavalry.*  This  was  an  in- 
auspicious beginning,  and  inspired 
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some  apprehensions  even  in  the  intrepid  breast  of 
Rawlinson ;  but  it  was  soon  redeemed  by  a  glo- 
rious victory. 

Rendered  cautious  by  this  check,  Nott  moved 
forward,  with  his  men  well  in  hand,  ^^ 

on  the-  succeeding  day.  The  Gov-  xott's  victory 
ernor  of  Ghuznee,  Shumshoodeen,  at  Glioaine. 
with  ten  thousand  men,  moved  par-  -A-ugi'st  30. 
allel  to  him  on  the  heights ;  and  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  seeing  the  opportunity  favorable,  he 
descended  with  all  his  men  to  the  attack.  Nott 
advanced  to  meet  him  with  half  his  force,  con- 
sisting of  the  40th  Queen's,  two  regiments  of 
sepoys,  and  four  guns.  The  enemy  opened  a 
fire  from  two  guns,  and  that  of  the  infantry  was 
extremely  well  sustained  ;  but  when  the  British 
got  near,  they  delivered  a  volley,  and  instantly 
charged,  Avith  loud  cheers,  with  the  bayonet. 
The  enemy  upon  this  broke  and  fled,  closely 
pursued  by  Christie's  dragoons,  who  sabred  the 
gunners  and  captured  the  guns.  The  Governor 
fled  toward  Ghuznee,  but  his  followers  dispersed 
in  utter  confusion,  leaving  tents,  magazines, 
and  stores  of  every  description,  to  the  victors. 
After  this  success,  Nott  halted  a  day,  and  resum- 
ing his  march  on  the  one  following,  appeared 
before  Ghuznee.  The  enemy  had  been  strong- 
ly reinforced  ;  the  ramparts  were  crowded  with 
armed  men,  the  adjacent  heights  were  strongly 
occupied  by  troops,  and  every  thing  betokened 
a  vigorous  struggle.  But  these  appearances 
were  fallacious.  Before  nightfall,  Nott  carried 
the  heights  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  the  most 
gallant  style,  and  drove  them  headlong  into  the 
city.  There  no  preparations  for  a  defense  had 
been  made,  and  the  hill-tribes  began  to  depart 
when  they  saw  preparations  made  ,  j.^^^  ^^  j^j^^_ 
for  constructing  batteries;  and  dock, Aug. 30, 
Shumshoodeen,  despairing  of  sue-  and  Sept.  6, 
cess,  withdrew  in  the  night.  Next  pfp'^J  is42  469- 
morning  the  troops  entered  with-  4x1;  Nott's 
out'  resistance,  and  soon  the  Brit-  Corr.  ii.  121-. 
ish  flag  was  seen  waving  on  the  q'^^^^^'"' 
fortress. ' 

There  remained,  however,  something  yet  to 
be  done  at  Ghuznee  before  the  vie-  95 
torious  legions  proceeded  on  their  Kemorulof 
march  toward  Cabul.  At  the  village  the  gates  of 
of  Rosa,  near  Ghuznee,  is  situated  the  ^o""'""!'"- 
tomb  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  the  Mohammedan 
conqueror  of  India,  who  is  said  to  have  carried 
off  the  gates  of  the  sepulchre  as  a  trophy  from 
Somnauth  in  Hindostan,  eight  hundred  years 
ago.  Whether  this  were  so  or  not,  this  much  at 
least  is  certain,  that  they  are  of  high  antiquity, 
and  regarded  with  superstitious  veneration,  as 
trophies  of  the  great  conqueror,  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  countiy.  In  obedience  to  Lord  El- 
lenborough's  orders,  the  gates  were  brought 
away,  with  as  much  delicacy  and  forbearance 
as  possible,  and  no  profanation  of  the  tomb  took 
place.  The  Mollahs  who  had  charge  of  the 
tomb  wept  bitterly,  and  prostrated  themselves 
before  the  shrine  when  the  gates  were  carried 
away;  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  too  much 
concerned  with  present  events  to  be  much  af- 
fected by  it.  The  Mussulman  of-  2  Rawlinson's 
fleers  in  the  British  army  thronged  MS. ;  Kaye,  il 
to  the  tomb  with  profound  devo-  605,606;  Nott, 
tion.^-  "•  1^^'  ^^^-  ^ 

After  leaving  Ghuznee,  Nott  continued  his 
march,  like  Pollock,  over  the  scenes  of  former 
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disasters.      On  the  12th  he  passed  Sydcabatl, 
._  the  scene  of  Woodhurn's  betrayal 

Triumphant  ^^^  death:  on  the  14th  he  attack- 
march  of  Nott  ed  the  enemy,  1200  in  number,  who 
to  Cabul.  were    strongly    posted   on    heights 

^®P''     •  near  Mydan,  barring  the  approach 

to  the  capital,  and,  after  a  sharp  action,  the  heights 
in  front  were  carried ;  but  they  were  subsequently 
abandoned,  as  the  fatigue  of  the  beasts  of  bur- 
den disabled  them  from  following  the  troops  any 
farther.  Preparations  were  made  for  renewing 
the  attack  on  the  following  day,  but  in  the  night 
the  enemy  decamped,  and  took  post  at  Urghun- 
deh,  half  a  day's  march  nearer  the  capital. 
There  they  were  defeated  at  all  points,  and  fled 
in  confusion  toward  Cabul,  abandoning  their 
guns  and  baggage.  The  Mydanees  upon  this 
tendered  their  submission ;  but  they  had  taken  an 
1  -vjgjj  jg  pqj_  active  part  in  the  insurrection  and 
lock,  Sept.  16,  subsequent  massacre,  and  the  Brit- 
1S42;jl;oit.  ii.  jgh  set  tire  to  all  their  forts.  Next 
136-1G8 ;  Raw-  ^  -^  ^^  hurried  on,  without  further 
linsonsjour-        •'.  ^   i     ,        ,       , 

nal,  MS. ;  resistance,  to  Cabul,  only,  however, 
Kaye,  ii.  60S,  to  find  it  already  in  the  hands  of 
*''•'•  Pollock,  who  arrived  the  day  before. ' 

Thus  did  the  two  British  divisions  unite  in  the 
gg  heart  of  Afghanistan,  and   avenge. 

Destruction  on  the  theatre  on  which  they  had 
of  the  Bazar  been  incurred,  their  former  disas- 
of  Cabul.  ^gj.g_  Fifteen  thousand  troops  in 
the  English  uniform  were  now  assembled  at  Ca- 
bul— a  force  amply  sufHcient  to  subdue  and  re- 
tain in  subjection  the  whole  of  Afghanistan,  if  it 
had  been  deemed  an  object  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  retain  the  countiy.  The  most  per- 
fect discipline  had  hitherto  been  observed  by  the 
troops ;  not  a  man  was  wounded,  not  a  woman 
insulted,  not  a  house  broken  into  or  fired  by  the 
victors.  But  a  terrible  retribution  was  preparing 
by  the  generals,  which  should  sink  deep  in  the 
minds  of  the  Orientals,  and  leave  in  the  heart 
of  Asia  indelible  traces  of  the  British  conquest 
and  power.  The  Bazar  was  the  most  celebrated 
building  in  Central  Asia.  Its  halls  had  long 
been  the  resort  of  merchants  from  eveiy  quar- 
ter, and  its  beauty  had  rendered  it  the  great 
object  of  pride  to  the  whole  inhaf)itants  of  Af- 
ghanistan. It  was  here  that  Sir  William  Mac- 
naghten's  body  had  been  exposed  to  the  insults 
of  a  fanatical  Mussulman  rabble;  and  it  was 
here  that  a  lasting  retribution  was  to  be  inflicted, 
and  a  durable  monument  of  British  justice,  and 
yet  mercy,  to  be  exhibited.  The  great  Bazar 
was  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  preparations  to 
level  it  were  begun  on  the  9th  October.  So 
massive,  however,  was  the  structure,  that  it  de- 
fied all  ordinary  methods  of  demolition,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  employ  mining  and  gun- 
powder to  bring  it  down.  By  their  aid  the  work 
of  ruin  was  accomplished ;  and  Afghanistan, 
like  France,  was  taught,  in  Wellington's  words, 
"  a  great  moral  lesson"  by  being  deprived  of  its 
chief  ornament  and  just  object  of  national  pride. 
The  explosions  were  so  managed  by  the  skillful 
engineers  employed,  that  no  mischief  was  done 
to  other  buildings  ;  but  all  the  efforts  of  Colonel 
Richmond,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  guard  of 
the  gates  of  the  city,  were  unable  to  arrest  an 
unruly  mob  of  camp-followers  and  soldiers,  who, 
to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  broke  in, 
and  began  plundering  and  committing  every 
species  of  excess.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such 


scenes  should  have  accompanied  the  last  sojourn 

of  the  British  legions  on  the  theatre  of  their 

victories:  but  when  the  enormous  ,  „       ..  .„„ 

J       ^,         ,      ,  •      J  .•  '  Kaye,  11. 639. 

provocation  they  had  received  irom  C40;  Nott  ii. 

the  Afghans  is  considered,  it  can  ii.  147,161; 

hardlyexcitesui-]n-ise  that  some  such  ^™-  ^^S- 

outrage  should  have  occurred.'  ' 

One  other  warlike  movement,  which  proved 
entirely  successful,  took  place  before  99 

the  British  finally  withdrew  from  Jl'Caskill's 
Afghanistan.  M'Caskill,  who,  as  expedition  to 
already  mentioned,  commanded  a  ^^''^''"• 
brigade  in  Pollock's  army,  was  dispatched  by 
that  officer  in  the  end  of  September  to 
disperse  a  hostile  assemblage  which  was  ^^'' 
forming  in  the  Kohistan,  under  their  khan, 
Anieen  Oollah.  The  expedition  proved  entirely 
successful.  By  a  rapid  march  M  'Caskill  reached 
Istaliff,  the  chief  place  of  the  district,  where  the 
Afghans  had  deposited  their  baggage,  treasures, 
and  women,  before  the  enemy  were  aware  of  his 
approach.  As  the  troops  entered  the  town  the 
jezails  of  the  enemy  opened  a  desultory  fire ;  but 
the  light  company  of  the  9th  and  Broadfoot's 
Sappers  soon  cooled  their  ardor,  and  ere  long 
nothing  was  seen  of  the  enemy  but  a  confused 
stream  of  men,  women,  children,  and  beasts  of 
burden,  which  rushed  up  the  hill  above  the  town 
to  avoid  destruction.  Pursuit  was  humanely 
forbidden,  to  give  the  women  and  children  air 
opportunity  of  escaping,  but  the  booty  in  the 
town,  with  two  guns,  was  taken ;  and  after  this 
victory  the  troops  went  on  and  fired  Charekar, 
where  the  gallant  Ghoorka  regiment 
had  been  treacherously  destroyed  in  114"''''  ^' 
the  former  campaign.  ^^  They  then  3  jp^^gj^;,!  ^^ 
f\iced  about,  and  reached  Cabul  on  poiiock,  .Sept. 
the  7th  October,  having  spread  ter-  30,1842;  Nott, 
ror  far  and  wide  in  the  northern  re-  !!•  |.^^!  Kaye, 
gions  of  Afghanistan.^  u-    ^  , 

The  Afghans  were  now  thoroughly  subdued, 
their  armies  defeated,  their  chiefs  jqo 

disunited,  their  arrogance  tamed.  General  sub- 
their  lo  pceaiis  turned  into  lament-  ""ssion  of  Af- 
ation.  Every  where  they  had  en-  s'>a,nistan. 
countered  disaster;  every  where  the  traces  of 
British  power  and  invincibility  had  been  left. 
They  had  avenged  their  defeats  on  the  very 
scenes  where  these  had  been  incurred,  and  left 
in  the  capital  of  the  enemy  indelible  traces  at 
once  of  their  power  and  their  moderation.  The 
Afghans — prone,  like  all  Asiatics,  to  sudden  im- 
pressions— were  strongly  aflected  with  this  long- 
train  of  disasters,  and  evinced  it  in  the  entire 
change  of  their  policy  and  measures.  Bending 
to  the  victories  of  the  Feringhees  as  to  the  stroke 
of  fate,  they  hastened  to  make  their  submfesiou 
as  rapidly  as  they  had  formerly  crowded  to  their 
rallying-points  to  take  up  arms.  Oh  all  sides 
the  hostile  chiefs  made  overtures  for  accommo- 
dation. Ameen  Oollah  Khan,  v,ho  had  been  the 
last  to  suffer  under  their  arms,  secretly  sent  in 
proposals,  saying  he  had  acted  against  the  Brit- 
ish under  compulsion,  and  had  all  along  been 
their  friend.  Akbar  Khan  himself  sent  in  one 
of  his  last  remaining  prisoners,  Captain  Bygrave, 
with  a  letter  to  Pollock,  expressing  his  anxious 
desire  to  enter  into  amicable  relations  with  the 
Governor-General.  So  general  was  the  submis- 
sion of  the  hostile  chiefs,  that  for  a  brief  period 
it  was  thought  that  Futteh  Jung,  tite  second 
son  of  the  late  king,  might  resume  the  reins  of 
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power;  and  for  a,  few  days  he  actually  held 
them  in  impotent  sovereignty  at  the  Bala-Hissar. 
But  they  soon  slipped  from  his  feehle  grasp; 
and  the  British  generals,  having  no  intention 
of  imposing  a  king  upon  the  Af- 
Lord  Ellen"  ghans,  made  preparations  for  their 
borough,  Oct.  departure  from  the  scene  of  their 
7,lS42;Kaye,  conquest,  their  disasters,  and  their 
ii.  635,  636.        triumphs.. 

But  another  task  awaited  the  British  general, 
jQ^  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to 

Steps  for  the  all  India,  and  indeed  to  the  whole 
recover}'  of  civilized  world.  The  prisoners  were 
the  captives,  g^jjj  ^^  ^^le  hands  of  the  Afghans; 
and  their  fate,  especially  that  of  Lady  Sale  and 
the  other  heroic  ladies  who  shared  her  captivity, 
excited  the  warmest  feelings  of  interest  and  com- 
miseration. It  was  universally  felt  that  our 
triumph  would  be  incomplete  if  they  were  not 
restored  to  their  relations  and  their  country. 
The  fate  of  these  prisoners  forms  an  interesting 
episode  in  the  Afghan  war,  and  their  release  a 
fitting  termination  to  that  tale  of  mingled  horror 
and  glory.  Separated  from  the  amiy,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,-  during  the  retreat 
\^fl3l'  through  the  Coord  Cabul  Pass,  they 
^  ■  had   been  sent  toward   the   inhospita- 

ble regions  of  the  Bamian  Pass  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  under  an  escort  of  Afghan  horse.  Dur- 
ing the  weary  months  of  their  captivity  the  time 
passed  more  pleasantly  than  could  have  been 
expected ;  nay,  they  were  sometimes  happy.  A 
few  packs  of  cards,  which  had  found  their  way 
into  that  frozen  wilderness,  were  a  great  re- 
source. They  had  a  prayer-book,  from  which 
they  daily  read  the  morning  and  evening  service  ; 
and  in  the  winter  nights  they  were  far  from  despis- 
ing a  game  at  blindman's-buif  with  the  children. 
And  although  they  experienced  great  suffering 
during  their  removals,  and  were  often  lodged  in 
noisome  damp  apartments,  they  experienced  no 
bad  usage  of  any  kind,  and  often  received  the 
most  touching  proofs  of  kindness  and  sympathy 
from  tlie  inhabitants  of  tlic  villages  through 
which  they  passed.  As  summer  came  on  they 
perceived, '  from  unmistakable  symptoms,  that 
their  guards  were  uneasy ;  and  in  the  end  of 
August  they  received  intimation  that  they  must 
3  Lady  Sale's  prepare  for  being  sent  off  to  Bamian, 
Journal,  364 ;  over  the  snows  of  the  Hindoo  Coosh, 
Johnson's  accompanied  by  not  obscure  hints 
ThonUon'vi  t'^^*  their  ultimate  destination  was 
386-388;  '  '  Turkestan,  where  they  would  be 
Kaye.  sold  as  slaves.^ 

From  this  terrible  misfortune  they  were  de- 
J02  livered,  partly  by  the  skill  and  address 
Treaty  for  of  Captain  Johnson,  who  shared  their 
their  de-  captivity,  paitlv  by  the  vigor  and  ac- 
liverance.  jj^^j^y  ^^-  jj^e  detachment  which  Pollock 
sent  fonvard  to  effect  their  liberation.  This 
party  consisted  of  700  Knzilbash  horse,  under 
the  command  of  an  officer,  who  had  already 
earned  his  spurs  in  this  desperate  war,  and  had 
evinced  equal  courage  and  capacity  in  every 
duty — many  of  which  had  been  most  arduous — 
coinmitted  to  his  charge.  This  party  of  hardy 
and  experienced  horsemen  set  out  on  the  12th 
September  for  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  and  such  was 
the  spirit  with  which  they  were  animated  that 
they  marched  ninety  miles  the  first  day.  To 
support  them.  Pollock,  four  days  after,  dis- 
patched a  strong  force  under  Sir  K.  Sale  to  oc- 


cupy the  Urghundeh  Pass,  by  which  they  would 
have  to  return.    Meanwhile,  Jol^son  and  Eldred 
Pottinger,  the  hero  of  Herat,  made  good  use  of 
the  reports  which  had  reached  them  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  Pollock  and  Sale ;  and  to  their  repre- 
sentations Saleh  Mohammed,  who  had  charge 
of  the  party,  with  the  usual  disposition  of  the 
Asiatics  to  yield  at  once  to  victory,  at  length 
came  to  lend  a  willing  ear.     Deeming  the  au- 
thority of  the  Afghans  approaching  its  fall,  he 
agreed,  on  condition  of  receiving  20,000  rupees 
down,  and  a  pension  of  1000  rupees  per  month 
for  life,  to  conduct  the  captives,  not  to  Turkes- 
tan, but  to  the  British  camp  in  the  pass  of  Ur- 
ghundeh.    This  change  was  announced  to  the 
captives  on  the  11th  September,  and  the  g^  ^^  ^^ 
whole  officers  present,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two,  who  conceived  themselves  bound  in 
honor  to  Akbar  Khan,  agreed  to  the  proposal, 
and   volunteered,    if  necessary,   to  master  the 
guard,  and  hold  the  fort  in  which  they  Mere  till 
succor  arrived,  and  the  agreement  could  be  car- 
ried into  effect.     But  there  was  no  occasion  to 
resort  to  so  desperate  an  alternative.    Saleh  Mo- 
hammed  proved   faithfid   to   his   engagement, 
which  was  subscribed  by  Pottinger,   Johnson, 
Mackenzie,  and  Lawrence,  as  well  as  Lady  Sale 
and  the  other  ladies.     Both  parties  immediately 
set  about  carrying  the  design  into  execution. 
Trusting  to  the  reports  circulating  of  the  victories 
of  the  British,  Pottinger,  though  still  a  prisoner, 
issued  proclamations  from  the  fort  in  which  they 
were  detained,   promising  forgiveness  and  re- 
mission of  revenue  to  the  chiefs  in  insurrection 
around  them,  and  some  of  them  actually  came 
in  in  consequence,  and  made  their  salam.     The 
garrison  of  the  fort,  250  strong,  agreed,  for  a 
gratuity  of  four  months'  pay  on  reach-  g^  .  j^ 
ing  Cabul,  to  defend  the  prisoners  on 
the  way  thither.     Matters  were  in  this   state 
when  intelligence   arrived  of  Pol- 
lock's victory  in  the  valley  of  Te-  ^arnJu^eV 
zeen.     Upon  this  there  was  no  Ion-  Kaye,  ii.  623, 
ger  any  hesitation ;  it  was  at  once  624 ;  Tliorn- 
unanimously  resolved  to  set  out  next  ggg'  '^*-  ^^^ 
morning  for  Cabul.  • 

While  this  ^'as  passing  with  the  captives,  the 
detachment  of  Kuzilbashes,  with  Sir 
Richard  Shakcspear  at  their  head,  ghakespesir ' 
were  toiling  indefatigably  up  the  passes  Ale.\- 
steeps  on  their  noble  mission.  The  ander's  col- 
scanty  intelligence  they  received  on  g™"'  ^g 
the  day  of  the  departure  of  the  cap- 
tives for  the  Bamian  Pass  and  Turkestan  only 
roused  them  to  increased  efforts  to  effect  their 
deliverance  before  the  fatal  barrier  of  the  Hindoo 
Coosh  was  passed,  and  they  were  delivered  over 
to  hopeless  captivity.  As  they  were  advancing 
in  this  manner,  and  had  just  surmounted  a  high 
ridge  which  commanded  a  view  of  an  extensive 
valley  stretching  up  the  mountains,  at  their  feet 
they  beheld  with  surprise  a  lofty  pillar,  an  unex- 
pected sight  in  that  deep  solitude.  It  proved  to 
be  a  monument  erected  in  honor  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  commemoration  of  his  having,  first 
of  the  Europeans,  surmounted  the  great  Cau- 
casian range,  and  bent  his  way  toward  the 
plains  of  India ! 

At  daybreak  on  the  17th  the  captives  were 
awakened  by  a  messenger  who  brought  the  joy- 
ful intelligence  from  Sir  R.  Shakespear  that  he 
was  approaching  with  a  body  of  Kuzilbash  horse. 
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They  instantly  set  out,  and  with  increased  ra- 
pidity pursued  their  way  to  the  south- 
Delilerance  '^^-''^'d.  They  saw  or  heard  nothing 
of  Lady  Sale  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  when 
and  the  cap-   horsemen  were   seen   descending  a 

o^^f'iT  mountain  pass  before  them.    No  En- 

Sept.  17.  ,.  ,         .  '  .  ., , 

ghsh   uniforms  were  visible  among 

them — they  might  be  enemies !  Every  prepa- 
ration was  made  to  meet  the  expected  attack. 
The  hearts  of  the  captives  sank  within  them  with 
anxiety;  they  had  been  discovered,  and  these 
were  the  cavalry  whom  Akbar  Khan  had  dis- 
patched to  reconduct  them  over  the  Bamian 
into  Turkestan.  Joy !  joy  !— an  English  officer 
emerges  from  the  ranks  and  gallops  forward, 
1  johnson'3  waving  a  white  handkerchief.  It 
Narrative,  was  Sir  R.  Sliakespear,  at  the  head 
MS. ;  Lady  of  his  faithful  Kuzilbashes,  who 
Sale,  4j2,  435 ;  ^yg,.g  ggon  in  the  midst  of  them, 
Kaye,  ii.  624,  .        ,  ,.  jy  ^      ^     ] 

625-  Thorn-     announcing  tleuverauce,  safety,  !ind 

ton,  vi.  GST,  a  speedy  return  to  their  relations 
3^^-  and  country.' 

Wearied  with  their  long  journej^,  but  no  lon- 
IQ5  ger  anxious,  Lady  Sale  and  the  pris- 

Meeting  of  oners  remained  at  rest  that  day. 
Lady  Sale  and  devouring  the  intelligence  which 
her  husband,  ghakespear  gave  in  answer  to  their 
reiterated  questions.  On  the  18th  and  19th 
they  pursued  their  journey;  and  on  the  20th, 
when  they  ware  approaching  Urghundeh,  they 
were  met  by  the  column  under  Sale,  which  Pol- 
lock had  sent  out  to  support  Shakespear.  In  a 
few  minutes  Sale,  amidst  the  cheers  and  tears 
of  his  men,  embraced  his  wife  and  daughter. 
The  meeting  of  the  delivered  captives  with  Sale's 
veterans  must  be  given  in  Lady  Sale's  words: 
"  It  is  impossible  to  express  our  feelings  on  Sale's 
approach.  To  my  daughter  and  myself,  happi- 
ness, so  long  delayed  as  to  be  almost  unexpect- 
ed, was  actually  painful,  and  accompanied  by  a 
choking  sensation, 'which  could  not  obtain  the 
relief  of  tears.  When  we  arrived  where  the  in- 
fantry were  posted,  they  cheered  all  the  captives 
as  they  passed  them ;  and  the  men  of  the  13th, 
Sir  R.  Sale's  own  regiment,  pressed  .forward  to 
welcome  us  individually.  Most  of  the  men  had 
a  few  words  of  hearty  congratulation  to  offer, 
each. in  his  own  style,  on  the  restoration  of  their 
colonel's  wife  and  daughter  ;  and  then  my  high- 
ly-wrought feelings  found  the  desired  relief,  and 

1  could  actually  speak  to  thank  the  soldiers  for 
their  sympathy,  while  the  long-withheld  tears  now 
found  their  course.     On  arriving  at  the  camp, 

2  Lady  Sale's  Captain  Backhouse  fired  a  royal  sa- 
Journai,  436,  lute  from  his  mountain-train  guns ; 

'^^^''  ir^'^'  and  not  only  our  own  friends,  but  all 
son's  MS. ;        .,        ai  ■      ^^  , 

Thornton  vi.  ''"''  otncers  in  the  party,  came  to 
389;  Kaye,  ii.  offer  congratulations,  and  welcome 
<525.  us  on  our  release  from  captivity. "- 

All  was  now  accomplished.     The  honor  of  the 
jQg  British  arms  had  been  avenged,  the 

Final  retire-  captives  delivered,  and  the  treachery 
ment  of  the     of  the  enemy  punished  in  a  signal 

iSufst^".  ^""^  «^d^"1"?  "^^""^i--  Nothing 
more  remained  to  bs  done;  there 
was  no  longer  any  cause  of  discord  or  hostility 
with  the  Afghans.  The  king  whom,  in  an  evil 
hour,  and  misled  by  a  false  opinion  of  his  popu- 
larity, we  had  put  on  the  throne,  had  been  mur- 
dered by  his  subjects ;  his  son,  a  boy  of  eighteen, 
was  invested  with  only  the  shadow  of  royalty, 
and  Russian  ambition  had  been  turned  into  an- 


other channel;  the  catastrophe  of  Khiva  had 
chilled  their  ardor  for  conquests  in  Central  Asia. 
It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  retire  within  the 
Indus  while  it  could  yet  be  done  with  credit  and 
safety;  and  on  the  1st  October  a  proclamation 
to  this  effect  was  issued  by  the  Governor-General 
from  Simla.  On  the  11th  of  the  same  month  the 
family  of  Shah  Soojah  found  refuge  in  Pollock's 
quarters;  the  British  colors  were  lowered  on  the 
Bala-Hissar,  and  the  British  troops  be-  ^  j^  jj 
gan  their  departure  from  the  theatre  640,  641 ; 
of  their  unjust  conquests,  their  tenible  Thornton, 
punishment,  their  restored  gloiy. '  ^'''  ^^^• 

Tlie  army  retired  by  Gundamuck,  Jellalabad, 
and  the  Khyber,  without  any  other  ^^^ 
molestation  than  a  few  desultory  universal 
attacks  from  the  predatory  tribes  joy  in  India 
which  hung  on  the  sides  of  the  de-  on  tliese  suc- 
files  through  which  they  passed,  and 
reached  Peshawur  in  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber. The  fortifications  of  Ghuznee  and  Jellala- 
bad were  blown  up ;  those  far-famed  fortresses 
were  left  "  as  the  abode  only  of  owls  and  jack- 
als." Never  was  joy  more  sincere  than  was  now 
felt  in  every  European  breast  in  India.  "There 
was,"  says  the  eloquent  annalist  of  this  mem- 
orable war,  "oho  general  shout  of  triumphant 
congratulation,  caught  up  from  station  to  station 
along  the  whole  line  of  country  from  Sirhind  to 
Tinnevelly.  Suspense  and  anxiety  now  died 
away  in  the  European  breast ;  and  in  the  words 
of  one  of  the  ablest  Indian  statesmen,  '  it  was  a 
comfort  again  to  be  able  to  look  a  native  in  the 
face.'"  By  an  extraordinary  coincidence  the 
same  Delhi  Gazette  which  announced  the  second 
capture  of  Cabul  contained  the  glorious  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Chinese,  dictated  by  the  Brit- 
ish under  the  walls  of  Nankin.  Immense  was 
the  effect  of  this  double  victory  upon  the  public 
mind  through  the  whole  of  Hindostan.  The 
movement  which  had  begun  so  strongly  to  stir 
the  minds  of  the  natives  throughout  the  whole 
peninsula  was  stayed  ;  and  the  Asiatics,  accord- 
ing to  their  usual  custom,  resigned  themselves 
to  victory  as  the  stroke  of  fate,  and  ceased  to 
entertain  thoughts  of  further  resisting  a  power 
which  had  shown  itself  capable  at  the  ^  Kaye,  ii. 
same  time  of  conquering  the  bravest  644,  645 ; 
warriors  of  Central,  and  the  most  Thornton, 
powerful  empire  of  Eastern,  Asia.^     '''■  2^^'  ^^°- 

Having  vindicated  our  military  honor  and  re- 
tired from  Afghanistan,  there  was  no         ^^g 
longer  either  a  motive  or  a  pretext  Liberation 
for  detaining  Dost  Mohammed  in  of  Dost  Mo- 
captivity,   or  withholding  from   the  hammed  .and 

,  i  ,       •' ^  ,  .  r"\    ■       1     • conclusion 

Afghans  the  sovereign  of  their  choice  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^j. 

— the  chief  who  had  offered,  if  we 
would  support  him,  to  put  the  whole  resources 
of  the  country  at  our  disposal  as  a  barrier  against 
Russia.  He  was  accordingly  liberated,  and  his 
enlargement  announced  as  an  earnest  of  the  al- 
tered policy  of  the  British  Government.  Dost 
Mohammed  accordingly  set  out  from  Loodianah, 
and  after  being  detained  some  time  by  the  os- 
tentatious and  somewhat  suspicious  hospitality 
of  the  Rajah  of  Lahore,  he  reached  the  Khyber, 
and  regained  the  land  of  his  fathers,  where  ere 
long  he  was,  by  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, placed  on  the  throne.^  And  the  arms  of 
England,  after  having  undergone  an  ^  ,^1,^^^^^^,, 
unparalleled  disaster,  and  all  but  lost  ^-^  ggg  jqq' 
India  in  the  attempt  to  displace  him, 
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finally  left  Afghanistan  to  the  sovereign  of  its 
choice,  to  its  solitude,  its  passions,  and  its  divi- 
sions.* 

No  man  in  India  was  so  sincerely  rejoiced  at 
the  glorious  victories  in  China  and 
Restom'tion  Afghanistan  as  Lord  Ellenborough. 
of  the  gates  His  ardent  mind,  passionately  en- 
of  Sora-  amored  of  martial  renown,  and  ea- 
nauth,  and  gerly  susceptible  of  strong  impres- 
i  B  0  jec .  gJQjjg^  ]^ad  been  roused  to  the  utter- 
most by  the  ever-memorable  events  which  had 
taken  place  under  his  direction,  which  had  raised 
the  British  empire  in  the  East  from  tlie  verge  of 
ruin  to  an  unexampled  pitch  of  prosperity  and 
glory.  But  still  he  had  great  cause  for  secret 
anxiety.  Sought  as  it  had  been  to  vail  the  with- 
drawal from  Afghanistan  under  the  guise  of  a 
triumph,  it  was  still  a  retreat ;  the  fact  could  not 
be  concealed  that  the  British  standards  had  re- 
tired. To  diminish  the  effect  of  this  obvious  ret- 
rograde movement  on  the  native  mind,  and  also 
to  overawe  the  powers  through  whose  territories 
the  retreat  was  to  be  made,  it  was  resolved  to  keep 
the  army  together,  and  also  to  greet  its  approach 
witli  all  "the  pomp  and  magnificence  which  is  ever 
so  grateful  to  the  Eastern  mind.  Magnificent 
pageants,  rivaling  those  by  which,  four  years  be- 

*  "  The  Government  of  India  directed  its  army  to  pass 
the  Indus,  in  order  to  expel  from  Afghanistan  a  chief 
believed  to  be  hostile  to  British  Interests,  and  to  replace 
upon  his  throne  a  sovereign  believed  to  be  friendly  to 
those  interests,  and  popular  with  his  former  subjects. 
The  chief  believed  to  be  hostile  became  a  prisoner,  and 
the  sovereign  believed  to  be  popular  was  replaced  upon 
the  throne ;  but  after  events  which  brought  into  question 
his  fidelity  to  the  Government  by  which  he  was  restored, 
he  lost  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin  the  throne  he  had 
only  held  amidst  insurrection,  and  his  death  was  preced- 
ed and  followed  by  still  existing  anarchy. 

"  Disasters  unparalleled  in  tlieir  extent,  unless  by  the 
errors  in  which  they  originated,  and  the  treachery  by 
which  they  were  completed  have,  in  one  short  campaign, 
been  revenged  upon  every  scene  of  past  misfortune  ;  and 
repeated  victories  in  the  field,  and  the  capture  of  the 
citadels  and  cities  of  Gliuznee  and  C'abul,  have  again  at- 
tached the  opinion  of  invincibility  to  the  British  arms. 

"  The  British  army  in  possession  of  Afghanistan  will 
now  be  withdrawn  to  the  Sutlej.  The  Governor-General 
will  le.ave  it  to  the  Afghans  themselves  to  create  a  gov- 
ernment amidst  the  anarchy  which  is  tlie  consequence  of 
their  crimes.  To  force  a  sovereign  upon  a  reluctant 
people  would  be  as  inconsistent  with  the  policy  as  it  is 
with  the  principles  of  the  British  Government,  tending 
to  place  the  arras  and  resources  of  that  people  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  first  invader,  and  to  impose  the  burden  of 
supporting  a  sovereign  without  the  prospect  of  benefit 
from  liis  alliance.  The  Governor-General  will  willing- 
ly recognize  any  government  approved  by  the  Afghans 
themselves  which  shall  appear  desirous  and  capable  of 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  neighboring  states. 

''The  rivers  of  the  Punjauband  Indus,  and  the  mount- 
ainous passes  and  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Afghanistan, 
will  be  placed  between  the  British  army  and  an  enemy 
approaching  from  the  west,  if,  indeed,  such  an  enemy 
there  can  be,  and  no  longer  between  the  army  and  its 
supplies. 

"  The  combined  army  of  England  and  India,  superior 
in  equipment,  in  discipline,  in  v.alor,  and  in  the  officers 
by  whom  it  is  commanded,  to  any  which  can  be  opposed 
to  it  in  Asia,  will  stand  in  unassailable  strength  upon  its 
own  soil,  and  forever,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
preserve  the  glorious  empire  it  has  won  in  security  and 
honor.  The  Governor- General  can  not  fear  the  miscon- 
struction of  his  motives  in  thus  frankly  announcing  to 
the  suiTounding  states  the  pacific  and  conservative  pol- 
icy of  his  Government.  Afghanistan  and  China  have  at 
once  seen  the  forces  at  his  disposal,  and  the  effect  with 
which  they  can  be  applied.  Sincerely  attached  to  peace 
for  the  sake  of  the  benefits  it  confers  upon  the  people, 
the  Governor-General  is  resolved  tliat  peace  shall  be  ob- 
served, and  will  put  forth  the  whole  powers  of  the  British 
Government  to  coerce  the  state  by  which  it  shall  be  in- 
fringed."—/Vocfaniationo/  Governor-General,  Simla,  1st 
Oct.,  1842, 


fore,  the  march  of  the  British  army  through  the 
Piinjaub  had  been  celebrated,  were  now  enacted 
on  their  return :   the  troops   of  all  arms  were 
turned  out  to  salute  them  as  they  passed.     The 
gates  of  Somnauth,  the  proud  trophy  of 
Mohammedan  conquest,  were  conduct-  ^  °^'  ■* 
ed  with  great  pomp,  attended  by  a  long  array  of 
captured  guns,  across  the  whole  of  India ;  and 
honors,  medals,  and  military  distinc-  i  T,,(j^,jto„ 
tions  of  every  sort  were  awarded  to  vi.  393-395'; 
the   brave   ofiicers    and  soldiers  by  Kaye,  ii. 
whom  the  triumphs  had  been  won.'*  ''•''O-"**. 

No  act  of  Lord  Ellenborough  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  criticism  and  dis-  ..  . 
cussion  as  this  restoration  of  the  gates  Reflections 
of  Somnauth.  Not  only  was  it  ob-  on  this  step 
jected  to  in  England  as  a  vainglori-  °^  I^o'^^  ^^ 
oixs  act,  savoring  more  of  the  boast-  °  oroug  . 
ful  style  of  Napoleon's  bulletins  than  the  mod- 
est record  of  British  achievement,  but  it  was  the 
subject  of  more  serious  blame  by  a  large  and 
respectable  party  in  Great  Britain,  which,  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  making  the  British  empire  in 
the  East  the  means  of  converting  its  inhabitants 
to  the  Christian  faith,  were  seized  with  perfect 
horror  at  seeing  the  triumph  of  the  Christian 
arms  terminating  in  homage  to  a  heathen  tem- 
ple. Yet  is  it  now  evident  that  both  objections 
were  founded  on  mistake,  and  on  that  disposi- 
tion to  judge  of  the  feelings  of  other  nations  by 
our  own,  which  is  the  most  prolific  cause  of  error 
in  forming  an  opinion  of  human  aflairs.  Viewed 
with  European  eyes,  and  regarded  as  addressed 
to  civilized  and  well-informed  nations,  the  tri- 
umphal procession  of  the  gates  of  Somnauth  will 
no  doubt  appear  suitable  rather  to  French  gran- 
diloquence than  British  simplicity ;  viewed  as 
addressed  to  the  Asiatics,  who  expect  such  effu- 
sions after  victory,  and  consider  them  as  the 
evidence  of  its  reality,  it  must  be  regarded  in  a 
very  different  light,  and  as  •  important,  as  con- 
veying to  the  ignorant  and  credulous  Asiatia 
mind  proof  of  the  glory  of  conquest.  In  truth, 
much  more  was  made  of  this  act  than  its  real 
importance,  either  in  a  religious  or  political  point 
of  view,  deserved ;  for  such  is  the  ignorance 
which  prevails  in  India,  that  the  memory  of 
even  the  most  important  events  is  much  more 
quickly  lost  than  in  the  European  world.  The 
loss  of  the  gates  of  Somnauth  was  bitterly  la- 
mented by  the  priests  of  Ghuznee,  to  whom  they 
were  a  source  of  profit ;  but  not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand in  Hindustan  had  ever  heard  of  them ;  and 
their  restoration  excited  even  less  sensation,  iu 
a  religious  point  of  view,  than  the  recovery  of 
the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  taken  at  the  battle 
of  Tiberias  by  Saladin,  would  occasion  to  good 


*  "  Our  victorious  army  bears  the  gates  of  the  Temple 
of  Somnauth  in  triumph  from  Afghanistan,  and  the  de- 
spoiled tomb  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  looks  upon  the  ruins  of 
Ghuznee.  The  insult  of  eight  hundred  years  is  at  last 
avenged.  The  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Somnauth,  so  long 
the  memorial  of  your  humiliation,  are  become  the  proud- 
est record  of  your  national  glory,  the  proof  of  your  supe- 
riority in  arms  over  the  nations  beyond  the  Indus.  To 
you,  princes  and  chiefs  of  Sirhind,  of  Rajwarra,  of  Mal- 
wa,  and  of  Guzerat,  I  commit  the  glorious  trophy  of 
successful  war.  I  have  ever  relied  with  confidence  upon 
your  attachment  to  the  British  Government.  You  see 
how  worthy  it  proves  itself  of  your  love,  when,  regarding 
your  honor  as  its  own,  it  exerts  the  power  of  its  arms  ta 
restore  to  you  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Somnauth,  sa 
long  tlie  memorial  of  your  subjection  to  the  Afghans." — 
LoKD  Ellenuoeough  to  the  Pkinces  and  People  of  In- 
dia, 16th  November,  1842 ;  Kate,  ii.  C50. 
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Catholics,  or  tliat  of  some  relics  of  our  Saxon 
kings  from  the  successors  of  Canute  would  to  the 
English  people.. 

The  Afghanistan  expedition,  conceived  in  in- 
„,  justice,  undertaken   in   ignorance, 

•Moral  lessons  executed  by  incapacity,  affords  a 
from  the  Af-  memorable  exam])le  at  once  of  the 
ghanistan  weakness  and  strength  of  democrat- 
^^'^^'  ic  societies.     Like  all  the  contests 

in  which  Great  Britain  has  been  engaged  during 
the  last  century  and  a  half,  it  was  commenced 
without  any  adequate  preparation  for  its  dan- 
gers, or  any  knowledge  even  of  what  they  were. 
I  Sidney  Her-  -A^t  a  time  when  the  army  on  foot 
bert's  Keturn,  by  Great  Britain  had  been  reduced 
Jan.  5, 1S57.  jq  81,000  men,'  and  the  European 
troops  in  India  were  only  31,500,  we  commenced 
at  the  same  time  two  distant  and  costly  wars 
with  China  and  Afghanistan,  and  sent  an  army 
of  9500  men,  with  one  European  i-egiment  in  its 
ranks,  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  a  warlike  peo- 
ple, inhabiting  a  remote  and  mountainous  coun- 
try.    Never  was  a  more  striking  instance  of  the 


combined  arrogance  in  diplomatic  demand  with 
the  determined  resistance  to  military  jjrepara- 
tions,  which  are  the  invariable  characteristics  in 
the  outset  of  multitudinous  rule,  when  it  is  real- 
ly, and  not  in  luimc  merely,  established.  Dis- 
asters great  and  unexamiiled  followed,  and  pun- 
ished the  extravagant  and  ill-judged  undertak- 
ing. But  mark  the  end  of  these  things,  and  see 
how  popular  vigor  and  energy,  when  danger  is 
present,  at  length  surmount  all  difficulties.  The 
nation,  instead  of  being  deterred,  was  roused  by 
its  misfortunes.  Sir  R.  Peel  nobly  took  the  lead, 
the  House  of  Commons  evinced  similar  con- 
stancy, the  British  army  was  raised  to  101,000 
men,  that  in  India  to  42,000 ;  the  officers  and 
soldiers  engaged  in  the  contest  displayed  all  the 
fortitude,  courage,  and  energy  of  their  race; 
and  at  length  the  disasters  which  had  been  sus- 
tained were  avenged,  both  wars  were  brought  to 
a  successful  termination,  and  the  British  empire 
in  the  East,  so  recently  threatened  with  dissolu- 
tion, was  raised  to  an  unprecedented  pitch  of 
power,  influence,  and  glory. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 


INDIA   FROM   THE   TERMINATION   OF  THE   AFGHANISTAN   WAR   IN   1842  TO   THE   END   OF  LORD 
DALHOUSIe's   government   in   1566. 


Rising  in  Little  Thibet  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
1  Kailas,  the  Indus,  in  its  downward 

Physical  de-  course,  makes  its  way  through  tlie 
Bcriptioaof  gigantic  barrier  of  tlae  Himalaya, 
Sciude.  ^jjj^  swollen  by  the  streams  which 

descend  from  its  snowy  summits,  descends,  after 
it  leaves  the  mountains,  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  running  southwest  during  a  course  of  sev- 
enteen hundred  miles  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its 
chief  tributaries,  the  Cabul,  and  the  five  streams 
which  traverse  the  Punjaub,  render  it,  before  it 
reaches  the  sea,  a  mighty  river.  Like  the  Nile, 
it  flows  through  sandy  deserts  on  either  side,  and 
the  rich  lands  which  adjoin  its  banks  are  mainly 
formed  by  the  aid  of  its  fertilizing  waters.  Like 
the  Nile,  it  reaches  the  sea  by  several  mouths, 
and  between  the  branches  which  find  their  pas- 
sage by  them,  is  situated  a  delta  of  considerable 
extent  and  great  richness.  The  strip  of  rich 
land  formed  by  the  River  Indus  is  the  country  of 
SciNDE,  a  territory  unsui-passed  by  any  in  the 
East  in  fertility  and  natural  advantages.  It 
lies  between  the  23d  and  29th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  the  67th  and  70th  degrees  of  east 
longitude,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
mountains  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  south  and 
1  Malte-Brun  southwest  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on 
iv.  508,  554; '  the  east  by  a  sandy  desert,  and  on 
Ann.  Reg.  the  west  and  northwest  by  Beloo- 
1843,  345;  Re-  chistan,  for  the  most  part  consist- 
portonlndiaii   .  „    '         •  i      -i  i  '        rrii-     . 

Territories,      mg  or  an  and  wilderness.     Ihister- 

June,  1852 ;      ritory  is  inhabited  by  about  a  mill- 
Pottinger's       j^j^  ^f  souls,  of  warlike  habits  and 
'   "~    ■  restless  disposition.' 
Like  all  the  other  people  of  India,  the  inhab- 
2.  itants  of  this  eastern  Egypt  have  long 

The  Ameers  been  subject  to  foreign  government, 
of  Scinde.  "pjjg  ruling  power  at  this  period  were 
the  Ameers,  a  body  of  nobles  ^vho  had  acquired 
the  sovereignty  of  the  countiy  by  conquest,  and 
held  it  with  an  iron  grasp.  Those  to  the  north 
had  formerly  paid  tribute  to  the  Afghan  mon- 
archs ;  but  during  the  troubles  which  ended  in 
the  dethronement  of  Shah  Soojah  in  1809,  they 
had  not  only  combined  to  shake  off  that  bur- 
den, but  had  succeeded  in  considerably  extend- 
ing their  dominions.  The  Indus,  which  flows 
through  the  whole  extent  of  their  country,  af- 
fords at  once  the  means  of  nourishing  a  splendid 
agriculture,  and  opens  the  way  to  a  vast  and 
profitable  commerce.  But  all  these  natural  ad- 
vantages had  been  neglected,  or  rendered  nuga- 
tory, by  the  Ameers.  Passionately  fond  of 
hunting,  they  knew  no  enjoyments  but  fighting, 
and  carousing,  and  the  chase,  and  valued  the 
rich  fields  on  the  borders  of  tlie  river,  not  on  ac- 
count of  their  agricultural  capabilities,  but  for 
their  "shikargahs,"  or  thick  jungles,  overhang- 
ing the  water's  edge,  which  afforded  a  shelter  to 
wild  beasts  and  game.  The  Belooches,  who 
were  the  original  inhabitants   of  the  country. 


were  cruelly  oppressed  by  these  task-masters, 
who,  idle  themselves,  lived  only  by  squeezing 
the  fruits  of  their  toil  out  of  the  unhappy  peas- 
ants who  cultivated  the  soil.  But  their  com- 
plaints were  stifled  and  obedience  insured  by  a 
powerful  army  of  mercenaries,  detachments  of 
which  were  stationed  in  Hyderabad,  Tattah,  and 
Khyrpore,  the  principal  towns  of  the  country, 

the  largest  of  which  did  not  contain  ,  _  ,  ._ 

,  ^^,  1  •    1    1  •.     i  iBurncs,  147; 

twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  so  en-  j^„„^  ^gg^ 

tirely  h.^d  militaiy  despotism  ex-  1843,  346; 

hausted  the  resources  of  the  coun-  ?l"lte;Brun, 

try.i  "-^^ 

Sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  Indus,  it 
had  long  been  an  object  of  ambition  3 

to  the  British  Government  to  enter  British  inter- 
into    pacific    commercial   relations  course  witli 
with  the  rulers  of  this  important  ter-  ^''"i^''- 
ritory.     But   the   Ameers   had   a   superstitious 
dread  of  the  approach  of  the  white  man ;  they 
had  heard  of  his  encroachments  on  the  Ganges, 
and  they  desired  only  to  keep  him  oft"  from  the 
Indus,  and  for  long  they  succeeded  in  repelling 
his  advances.     At  length,  in  1832,  Lord  Will- 
iam Bentinck,  then  Govern  or- General,  by   the 
offer  to  recognize  the  children  of  Meer  Moorad 
Ali,  the  chief  Ameer  of  Scinde,  as  his  successors 
in  the  government  of  the  country,  succeeded  in 
concluding  a  treaty,  by  which  British  merchants 
were  secured  a  free  passage,  for  moder- 
ate duties,  up  the  Indus,  and  through  -^j'g"      ' 
the  other  rivers  and  roads  of  the  coun- 
try, upon  the  express  condition  that  no  milita- 
ry stores  were  to  be  introduced  by  those  rivers 
or   roads;  that  no  armed  vessels  should  come 
up  the  Indus ;  and  that  no  English  merchants 
should   on   any  pretext  settle  in  the  country. 
The  first  article  of  the  treaty  bore,  "The  two 
contracting  powers  bind  themselves  never  to  look 
with  an  eye  of  covetousness  on  the  possessions  of 
each  other."     But  although  the  government  of 
Scinde,  influenced  by  the  aggrandizing  views  of 
Meer  Moorad  Ali,  entered  into  this  treaty,  the 
more  far-seeing  of  the  nobles  viewed  it 
with  the  deepest  regret ;  and  when  the  Ti^eTty'in 
first  English  vessel  entered  the  Indus  Ann.  Reg. 
in  consequence  of  its  provisions,  they  1S43,  347; 
said,  "Alas!    Scinde   is  gone;    the  ^^"^IJ'^^'g 
English  have  seen  the  river.  "^  "      ' 

By  this  treaty  it  was  further  provided,  that  in 
the  event  of  the  duties  on  the  trans-  . 

it  of  goods  appearing  to  be  too  high.  Farther  treat- 
the  government  of  Hyderabad,  on  a  ies  with  the 
representation  to  that  effect,  was  to  :^™5*''^jVIoo 

1  .1  mi  •  J-  lSd4analoo8. 

lower  them.  Ihis  was  according- 
ly done,  by  a  supplementary  treaty  concluded 
in  1834,  and  permission  was  given  to  a  British 
agent  to  reside  at  Kurrachee,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  In  1836  the  Ameers  were  threatened 
by  Runjeet  Singh,  and  this  was  deemed  a  favor- 
able opportunity  by  the  British  Government  for 
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drawing  closer  their  relations  with  Scinde,  and 
establishing  a  prci)onderating  influence  in  that 
country.  AVith  this  view  they  offered  protection 
against  the  Sikhs,  provided  the  Ameers  would 
consent  to  a  body  of  British  troops,  at  their  ex- 
pense, being  stationed  in  their  capital.  To  this 
the  Ameers  would  not  consent ;  but  after  some 
difficulty  they  agreed,  in  1838,  to  admit  of  the 
residence  of  a  British  agent  at  Hyderabad,  on 
condition  of  the  British  mediating  between  .them 
and  Runjeet  Singh.  But  matters  were  soon  aft- 
er much  complicated  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
tripartite  treaty  between  the  British,  Runjeet 
Singh,  and  Shah  Soojah,  which  preceded  the 
first  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  By  this  treaty 
Shah  Soojah  renounced  siW  ulterior  claims  upon 
Scinde,  provided  the  arrears  claimed  by  him 
were  discharged ;  and  the  British  Government 
was  to  determine  what  sum  was  to  be  paid  in 
name  of  these  arrears.  The  Ameers  had  been 
no  party  to  this  agreement,  and  had  never  been 
consulted  regarding  it ;  and  when  Shah  Soojah 
preferred  his  claim  they  at  once  produced  a  re- 
lease from  him  for  the  whole  sum.     The  British 

1  British  Res-  Government,  however,  declined  to 
ident  to  Gov.-  pay  any  regard  to  that  release,  and 
r.         ,   -^..    insisted    that    their    envoy   at    the 

court  of  Scinde  should  px-oceed  to 
arbitrate  on  the  sum  to  be  award- 
ed to  the  Afghan  monarch ;  a  de- 
mand which  was  not  very  likely  to 
improve  the  relations  between  the 
Nov.  17, 1843.  two  powers.' 

Serious  as  this  cause  of  difference  between  the 
British  Government  and  the  rulers 
Passage  of       ^^  Scinde  was,  it  was  soon  thrown 
Keane'sarmy  into  the  shade  by  more  important 
through  and  pressing  demands.     As  already 

Dec  1838  mentioned,  the  main  body  of  the 
British  forces  for  Afghanistan  was 
to  pass  through  Scinde  toward  the  Bolan  Pass ; 
and  Sir  John  Keane,  with  ten  thousand  men, 
actually  took  this  route.  The  Ameers^evinced, 
as  well  they  might,  the  greatest  aversion  to  the 
passage  of  any  troops  through  their  territories, 
either  by  land  or  water.  As  to  the  idea  of  a 
British  force  being  ever  permanently  stationed 
in  them,  the  thing  never  entered  into  their  con- 
templation ;  and  both  wei'e  so  completely  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1832,  that 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  see  how  their  objections 
could  be  evaded.    But  necessity  has  no  law ;  the 

2  pottin^er  to  -^fehanistan  expedition  had  been 
Government,  resolvcd  ou ;  it  was  deemed  expe- 
Dec.  15, 1833;  dient  to  lead  the  greater  part  of  the 
pers'^iss'^"  ^o^^'i  through  Scinde;  and  partly 
Thornt'on'.  vi.  ^7  force,  partly  by  the  obvious  ina- 
409,  410 ;  bility  to  resist,  the  opposition  of  the 
Ante,  c.  xl.  §  Ameers  was  overcome,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  troops  was  agreed  to.  = 

But  the  mere  passage  of  the  army  did  not  sat- 
g  isfy  the  British  Government.     Hav- 

Treaty  of  ing  HOW  got  irresistible  force  on  their 
1833  forced  side,  they  resolved  to  carry  things  with 
Ameers^  a  high  hand,  and  to  force  upon  the 
Ameers,  not  merely  the  required  lib- 
erty of  transit,  but  also  such  a  stipulation  in  re- 
gard to  the  permanent  stationing  of  a  British 
foKce  as  might  secure  the  rear  and  communica- 
tions of  the  army,  and  insure  the  lasting  influ- 
ence of  the  British  Gtivernment  over  the  coun- 
try.    In  pursuance  of  these  views  a  treaty  was 


presented  to  the  Ameers  for  signatiire,  which 
provided  that  a  cantonment  and  military  force 
wore  to  be  stationed  at  Tattah,  the  strength  of 
which  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  Governor-General ; 
while  the  Ameers  were  to  contribute  a  sum  year- 
ly toward  the  maintenance  of  the  force,  "  in  con- 
sideration of  the  advantages  they  would  derive 
from  it."  Wlicn  the  draft  of  the  treaty  was 
laid  before  them,  Noor  Mohammed,  one  of  the 
Ameers,  taking  the  former  treaties  out  of  a  box, 
said,  "What  is  to  Iiccome  of  all  these?  Since 
the  day  that  Scinde  has  been  covenanted  with 
the  English  there  has  always  been  something 
new :  your  Government  is  never  satisfied.  We 
are  anxious  for  your  friendshi]),  but  we  can  not 
be  continually  persecuted.  We  have  given  you 
and  your  troops  a  passage  through  our  territo- 
ries, and  now  you  wish  to  remain."  But  resist- 
ance was  in  vain.  Sir  John  Keane  was  rapidly 
marching  on  Hyderabad,  Kurrachee  was  ijlready 
in  the  hands  of  the  reserve,  and  the  Ameer  of 
Khyqiore  had  concluded  a  treaty  ceding  posses- 
sion of  that  place,  to  which  Sir  Willougliby  Cot- 
ton was  marching.  Thus  the  Ameers  had  no 
alternative  but,  in  their  own  language,  to  become 
"our  humblest  slaves,"  and  the  treaty  was  ac- 
cepted. Before  it  was  ratified  by  the  Governor- 
General  its  conditions  were  rendered  still  more 
humiliating ;  for,  instead  of  the  station  for  the 
subsidiary  force  being  fixed  at  Tattah,  it  was 
stipulated  that  it  might  be  located  any  where 

west  of  the  Indus  the  Governor-Gen-  ,  „ 

1  1 1'Gn.tv  111 
oral  might  select ;    and  the  annual  Thornton, 
papnent  of  the  Ameers  toward  its  vi.  410,  411; 
maintenance  was  fixed  at  three  lacs  ^""-  ^fK- 
of  rupees.  '■  -',>.•. 

While  the  occupation  of  Afghanistan  lasted 
this  treaty  continued  to  regulate  the  ^ 

relations  of  the   two   powers ;    and  lo,.^  Ellen- 
Major  Outram,  who  had  succeeded  borongh's 
Pottinger  as  political  agent  at  the  ^'"r"'^  '^'^ '» 
court  of  Hyderabad,   succeeded  in 
extracting  considerable  resources  from  them,  as 
already  seen,  for  the  use  of  Nott's  anny  at  Can- 
dahar.     During  this  period  Outram  was  so  far 
imposed  upon  by  the  deep  dissimulation  which 
forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  Asiatic 
charactei',  that  he  reported  to  Government  that 
"such  changeable,  puerile,  and  divided  chief- 
tains were  not  likely  to  enter  into  any  deep  and 
consequently  dangerous  conspiracy,  and  that  no- 
thing of  the  sort  would  be  persevered  in  so  long 
as  no  further  disaster  befell  our  arms  in  Afghan- 
istan."    But  after  the  termination  of  the  second 
Afghanistan  campaign.  Lord  Ellenborough  de- 
termined to  take  advantage  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  reduce  Scinde  into  the  condition  of  a 
regular  province  of  the  British  empire.     With 
this  view  he  withdrew  the  political  administra- 
tion of  the  country  from  Alajor  Outram,  and 
vested  it,  as  well  as  the  military  command,  in 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  an  officer  already  signal- 
ized in  the  Peninsular  War,  and  2  loj.^  Eilen- 
whose  bold  and  fearless  disposition,  borongh  to 
as  well  as  ardent  mind,  peculiarly  '^^''•'"''P"' 
qualified  him  for  the  dntie»  with  io^'is42''and 
which  he  was  intrusted."     His  in-  to  Sir  Charles 
stnictions  were,  to  collect  and  com-  Napier,  Sept. 
municate  to  the  Governor-General  r^l'ijp^^j^jj  ^j 
all  that  Major  Outram  or  the  other  411-414;  An! 
political  agents  had  to  allege  against  Heg.  1842,  • 
any  of  the  Ameers,  takiUo  care  the  248-350. 
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information  was  to  be  depended  on,  as,  if  it  re- 
vealed hostile  intentions  or  acts,  it  was  the  de- 
termination of  Government  to  inflict  such  pun- 
ishment as  should  effectually  deter  others  from 
engaging  in  similar  designs.* 

When  governments  issue  instructions  to  their 
g  officers  to  make  inquiries  with  a  view 

New  treaty  to  establish  certain  desired  points,  it 
proposed,  is  seldom  that  such  evidence  is  awant- 
Dec.  G.  jj^g_  jn  tiiis  instance,  however,  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  about  the  matter.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  reported,  with  truth,  that  the 
rulers  of  Scinde  had  levied  tolls  on  the  Indus 
contrary  to  the  treaty  ;  and  certain  letters  were 
transmitted,  purporting  to  be  from  Meer  Nussur 
Khan,  Ameer  of  Hyderabad,  and  Meer  Roostam 
Khan  of  Khyii^ore,  inviting  the  other  chiefs  to 
join  in  common  measures  of  defense.  The  au- 
thenticity of  these  letters  was  never  fully  estab- 
lished ;  and  considering  how  easy  it  is  every 
where,  and  especially  in  India,  to  fabricate  such 
evidence  to  suit  a  purpose,  nothing  can  be  more 
dangerous  than  to  proceed  on  such  proof  with- 
out the  corroboration  of  overt  acts.  The  British 
Government,  however,  were  determined  to  make 
out  a  case  against  the  Ameers,  and  they  took  the 
most  effijctual  means  to  do  so.  On  the  Cth  De- 
cember a  new  treaty  was  tendered  to  them  for  sig- 
nature, containing  clauses  of  the  most  humilia- 
ting description.  By  it  certain  places  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Scinde  were  to  be  fixed  as  centres,  round 
which  a  portion  of  territory  was  to  be  assigned  to 
the  British  Government ;  another  portion  was  to 
be  assigned  to  the  Khan  of  Bhawlpore,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  fidelity ;  the  Ameers  were  to  pro- 
vide fuel  to  the  steamers  navigating  the  Indus, 
and  in  default  of  their  doing  so,  the  servants  of 
the  British  Government  were  to  be  at  liberty  to 
fell  wood  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  banks 
of  the  river  within  the  territory  of  the  Ameers ; 
finally,  the  right  of  coining  money — the  well- 
known  jjadge  of  independent  sovereignty — was 
to  be  given  up  by  the  Ameers ;  the  British 
•  See  uro-  Government  was  to  coin  for  them, 
posed  treaty,  and  on  one  side  of  the  coin  was  to 
Thornton,      be  the  effigy  of  the  Sovereign  of  En- 

When  tei"ms  such  as  these  were  proposed  to 
g  sovereigns  to  whom  the  shadow  of 

Which  is  independence  had  hitherto  been  al- 
forcedonthe  lowed,  it  was  evident  that  it  was 
Ameers.  mei'cly  a  question  of  time  when  hos- 
■'  '  tuities  were  to  commence,  and  mi- 
material  which  party  was  in  form  the  aggressor. 
The  Ameers  evinced  the  utmost  reluctance  to 


*  "Your  first  political  duty  will  be,  to  hear  what  Ma- 
jor Outrara  and  the  other  political  agents  may  have  to 
allege  against  the  Ameers  of  Hyderabad  and  Khyrpore 
tending  to  prove  hostile  designs  against  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, or  to  act  hostilely  against  the  British  army. 
That  they  may  have  had  such  hostile  feelings  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  It  would  be  impossible  to  suppose  that  they 
could  entertain  friendly  feelings;  but  we  should  not  be 
justified  in  inflicting  punishment  upon  these  thoughts. 
Should  any  Ameer  or  chief  with  whom  we  have  a  treaty 
of  friendship  and  alliance  have  evinced  hostile  designs 
against  us  during  the  late  events,  which  may  have  in- 
duced them  to  doubt  the  continuance  of  our  power,  it  is 
the  present  intcntion'of  the  Governor-General  to  inflict 
upon  the  treachery  of  such  ally  or  friend  so  signal  a  pun- 
isliment  as  shall  effectually  deter  others  from  similar 
conduct.  But  the  Governor-General  would  not  proceed 
in  this  course  without  the  most  ample  and  convincing 
evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  person  accused." — l.OED  El- 
i,ENB0K0UGU  to  SiR  CiiARLEs  Napiee,  Simla,  2Sth  Sept., 
1842;  Ann.  Iie<j.,  1840,  350. 


affix  their  signatures  to  an  instrument  which  de- 
prived them  of  the  last  vestige  of  independent 
sovereignty ;  but  at  last,  partly  by  terror,  partly 
by  jjersuasion,  they  were  brought  to  yield,  and 
on  the  12th  Eebniary  they  affixed  their 
names  to  the  hated  treaty.  But  long  J^^g  ' 
before  they  had  done  so,  the  initiative 
of  hostilities  had  been  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier. On  the  18th  December  he  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, stating,  "The  Governor-General  of 
India  has  ordered  me  to  take  possession  of  the 
districts  of  Sedzeel  Kote  and  of  Bhang-bara,  and 
to  reannex  the  said  districts  to  the  territories  of 
his  Highness  the  Nawab  of  Bhawlpore,  to  whom 
they  will  immediately  be  made  over  ;"  and  inti- 
mating that,  "if  the  Ameers  levied  any  revenue 
in  advance  after  the  1st  Januaiy,  1843,  they 
should  be  amerced  in  the  like  sum  in  arranging 
the  new  treaty."  The  territories  proposed  to  be 
exacted  of  the  Ameers  were  taken  possession  of 
before  the  treaty  itself  had  been  agreed  to,  and 
Napier's  troops  continued  to  advance  toward 
Khyrpore,  the  capital  of  Meer  Roostum,  the 
chief  of  the  refractory  Ameers,  though  well  aware 
that  such  an  invasion  was  equivalent  to  a  decla- 
ration of  war.  His  determination  can  not  be  so 
well  given  as  in  his  own  words  :  "I  had  discov- 
ered long  ago  that  the  Ameers  put  implicit  faith 
in  their  deserts,  and  feel  confident  we  can  never 
reach  them  there.  Therefore,  when  negotia- 
tions, and  delays,  and  lying,  and  intrigues  of  all 
kinds  fail,  they  can  at  last  declare  their  entire 
obedience,  innocence,  and  humility,  and  retire 
beyond  our  I'cach  to  their  deserts,  and  from 
thence  launch  their  wild  bands  against  us,  so  as  ■ 
to  cut  off"  all  our  communications,  and  render 
Scinde  more  hot  than  nature  has  already  done. 
So  cu-cumstanced,  and  after  drawing  all  I  could 
from  Ali  Moorad,  whom  I  saw  last  night  at 
Khyipore,  I  made  up  my  mind  that,  although 
war  was  not  declared,  nor  is  it  nee-  i  g;,.  charles 
essary  to  declare  it,  I  would  at  once  Napier's Pro<!- 
marcli  upon  Emaun-Ghur,  and  prove  l?"^'^i'o  ",'040 
to  the  whole  Talpoor  family,  both  An.\eg.  ]S4K 
of  Khyri)ore  and  Hyderabad,  that  473 ;  Napier's 
neither  their  deserts  nor  their  ne-  Conquest  of 
gotiations  could  protect  them  from  229"  gj/c 
the  British  troops.  While  they  im-  Nap'iertoLord 
agine  they  can  fly  with  security,  Ellenborough, 
they  never  will  be  quiet. " '  ^^'''=-  2^'  ^^^Z. 

Having  determined  to  commence  hostilities  by 
an  expedition  against  Emaun-Ghur, 

Sir  Charles  Napier's  measures  were  -c^^^Asr.^^ 
,  .  ,  ,1,1  T    ,  .„     Expedition 

taken  with  equal  boldness  and  skill,  against 

This  singular  strong-hold,  which  no  Emaun-Ghur. 
European  eye  had  yet  beheld,  is  t^^'^^jI^I'^' 
situated  fully  eight  days'  journey  in 
the  desert  of  Beloochistan.  The  wells  on  the 
way  to  it  were  all  dried  up,  and  water  for  the 
troops  required  to  be  carried  on  camels'  backs. 
To  this  strong-hold  in  this  dry  and  untrodden 
solitude  the  Beloochee  forces  were  reported  by 
the  scouts  to  have  retired,  to  the  number  of 
20,000  men,  and  there,  surrounded  by  the  des- 
ert, and  protected  by  its  hardships,  to  be  pre- 
pared to  make  their  stand.  Napier,  however, 
was  not  to  be  deterred,  either  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  enemy's  force,  or  the  all  but  insuperable 
difficulties  of  approach  by  which  they  were  en- 
vironed. His  first  design  was  to  march  against 
Emaun-Ghur  with  his  whole  disposable  force, 
3000  strong,  and  fight  a  decisive  battle  with  tho 
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forces  of  the  enemy,  seven  times  as  numerous,  at 
its  gates.  On  a  nearer  approach,  however,  he 
received  intelligence  which  induced  him  to  al- 
ter this  design.  It  turned  out  that,  though  the 
Ameers  had  retired  from  Uingee  toward  Emaun- 
Ghur,  tlie  greater  part  of  their  troops  had  muti- 
nied and  turned  hack  upon  reaching  tlie  wilder- 
ness ;  and  that  such  was  the  want  of  water  in 
the  desert,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  ap- 
proach it  with  a  large  army.  Modifying  his 
original  design  according  to  this  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  British  General  mounted  8G0  of 
the  22d  Queen's  regiment  on  camels, 
Co^q^Jeft^of  selected  200  of  the  best-mounted  and 
Scindc,  ii.  hardy  of  the  irregular  cavalry,  loaded 
234, 237 ;  Na-  ten  camels  with  provisions,  eiglity 
f-'^Sl^'^Ss"  ^^^^^^  water,  and  set  out  on  his  peril- 
ous and  extraordinary  enterprise. ' 
The  march  began  on  the  evening  of  the  5tli 
January ;  and  the  dangers  and  dith- 
Capture  and  culties  with  which  it  was  beset  were 
destruction  such  as  would  have  deterred  a  less 
°f  i'-  resolute  commander,  and  stopped  a 

anuary  .  j^^^  enduring  army.  The  Ameers, 
under  Roostum,  the  most  determined  of  their 
opponents,  hung  on  their  flank  with  six  thousand 
men.  After  the  first  two  days,  water  was  not 
to  be  found ;  and  the  troops  plunged  into  a  des- 
ert, untrod  even  by  the  wildest  animals  of  na- 
ture. The  camels  became  weak  under  their  un- 
paralleled hardships,  and  could  no  longer  draw 
the  howitzers.  Their  place  was  supi)lied,  or 
their  sinking  strength  aided,  by  the  indctatigablc 
Irish  soldiers,  who,  with  sui'passing  fortitude  and 
unshrinking  constancy,  held  on  their  weary  and 
dangerous  way.  Such  fortitude  at  length  met 
with  its  reward.  The  arid  and  steep  sand  hills 
were  all  passed;  and  at  length,  on  the  evening 
of  the  nth,  the  square  tower  of  Emaun-Ghur 
was  discerned,  rising  on  the  distant  horizon  in 
solitary  grandeur  in  that  profound  solitude. 
The  troops,  of  whom  fifty  only  were  on  horse- 
back, the  remainder  of  the  cavalry  having  been 
constrained  to  return,  were  soon  at  its  gates ; 
but  it  was  found  to  be  deserted.  Mohammed 
Khan,  the  governor,  though  at  the  head  of  a 
force  five  times  that  which  now  approached  him, 
had  evacuated  the  fortress  with  his  treasure  the 
night  before,  leaving  all  his  powder  and  grain 
behind  him.  It  was  resolved  to  blow  it  up,  and 
this  was  effected  with  a  daring  and  intrepidity 
forming  a  fit  termination  to  this  tale  of  heroism. 
Four-and-twenty  mines  were  run  under  ditfer- 
ent  parts  of  the  fortress,  and  charged  with  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  powder — so  vast  were  the 
stores  of  ammunition  which  the  Ameers  had 
provided  in  this  distant  strong-hold.  The  other 
mines  were  all  fired,  when  the  chief  engineer, 
Major  Waddington,  was  seen  bending  over  the 
train  of  one  which  he  was  to  fire  himself  The 
assistant  called  out,  "The  other  mines  are  going 
to  burst."  "That  may  be,"  replied  Wadding- 
ton, "but  mine   must   burst   also;"    and,  with 


2  Napier,  ii. 


these  words,  set  fire  to  the  fusee  with 


241,  '243 ;      liis  own  hands,  and  then  walked  calm- 
Sir  c.  Na-    ly  away.     The  fort  was  blown  to  at- 
P.'^ggg'^^lgo    oms,  but,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  the  hero- 
'      ■  ic  Waddington  escaped  unhurt.-* 

*  Napier  wrote  next  day  in  his  journal:  "I  liad  per- 
misBion  from  the  Governor-General  to  assemble  an  im- 
mense force  to  impose  his  final  treaty.  I  told  liim  it 
could  be  done  with  the  troops  under  my  command,  with- 


The  destruction  of  Emaun-Ghur  having  been 

eftccted,  it  was  not  deemed  safe  to  ^g 

attempt  that  of  Shah-Ghur,  a  simi-  Napierreturns 

lar  fortress  of  the  Eeloochees  in  the  to  the  Indus, 

desert,  situated  at  a  great  distance,  ■''"'l.  ''''^^''  '"'- 
,.,,    ,1       ,.  1  •   1  gotiations. 

till  the  forces  whicli  were  assem-  ° 

bling  at  Hyderabad,  in  the  centre  of  their  pow- 
er, had  been  either  overawed  or  disposed  of. 
Thither,  accordingly,  Napier  returned  on  the  IGth 
by  a  dirterent  route,  but  encountering  the  same 
hardships — the  infantry  drawing  the  guns,  and 
the  troops  of  all  arms  living  on  the  scantiest  fare, 
and  having,  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day, 
nearly  exhausted  their  sujjplies  of  water.  At 
length,  on  the  fourth  day,  water  and  forage  were 
found ;  and  on  the  2od  January,  after  ,  ^^ 
having  been  eighteen  days  in  the  desert, 
he  rejoined  his  main  army  at  Peor-Abu-Bekr, 
near  Hyderabad.  He  found  the  Ameers  there 
overawed  and  undecided,  insomuch  that  he  has 
recorded  in  his  journal  his  apprehension  that  the 
blowing  up  of  Emaun-Ghur  would  hinder  him 
from  gratifying  Lord  Ellenborough's  wish  "for 
a  fight  with  the  Ameers."  In  this  apprehension, 
however,  he  was  destined  to  be  disap])ointed. 
After  the  return  of  Napier  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Hyderabad,  Outram  was  so  far  blinded  by 
the  profound  dissimulation  which  the  Asiatics 
know  so  well  how  to  employ  when  they  have  an 
object  to  gain  by  it,  that  he  persisted  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  Ameers  were  inclined  to  make  peace, 
and  that  no  hostile  measures  were  to  be  appre- 
hended from  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old 
Genei'al,  judging  more  correctly  of  their  real 
dispositions,  and  estimating  them  by  what  all 
brave  men  would  do  when  the  independence  of 
their  country  was  threatened,  as  strenuously 
maintained  that  they  were  unchangeably  bent 
on  war,  and  that  their  pacific  professions  were 
only  so  many  artifices  to  gain  time  to  complete 
their  preparations.  Meanwhile,  as  the  hot  sea- 
son was  approaching,  Napier  put  his  troops  in 
motion,  and  approached  slowly  toward  the  south, 
where  the  strength  of  the  Ameers  lay.  Outram 
continued  to  transmit  reports  of  the  pacific  in- 
tentions of  the  Ameers ;  and  appearances  were 
certainly  in  his  favor,  for,  after  having  exhaust- 
ed every  artifice  to  procure  delay,  they  at  length, 
with  the  exceptioit  of  the  Ameer  of  Khyr-  „  .^ 
pore,  actually  signed  the  final  and  hated 
treaty.  Napier,  however,  was  not  deceived :  hc^ 
knew  well  they  were  endeavoring  only  to  protract 
the  conferences  till  the  hot  season  rendered  mili- 
tary operations  impossible.  He  continued  to  ad- 
vance, accordingly,  declaring  to  the  Ameers, 
both  of  Upper  and  Lower  Scinde,  that  they 
could  only  stop  his  march  by  dispersing  their 
armed  bauds.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the  Ameers 
collected  a  large  force,  exceeding  20,000  men, 
at  Hyderabad ;  and  while  they  amused  Outram 
by  the  artifice  of  signing  the  treaty,  they  were 
boasting  "that  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
belonging  to  the  British  army  in  Scinde  should  be 
collected  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  have  their 
throats  cut,  except  the  General,  that  ,  >{apier,  ii. 
they  might  put  a  ring  in  his  nose  2G6-2G8,  27!) : 
and  lead  him  with  a  chain  in  tri-  Nap.  Mem.  ii, 
umph  to  their  Dhurbar.'"  315-318. 

Napier,  however,  was  neither  intimidated  by 


out  bloodshed.  It  seems  to  me  I  liave  done  so,  and 
proved  my  liead  sufficient  for  command  in  Scinde." — 
Napier's  Memoirs,  ii.  290. 
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their  numbers,  nor  deceived  by  their  feigned  sub- 
mission.    He  continued  steadily  to 
Attack^'on        advance  until  the  light  companies 
Outrara  in  the  were  in  the  close  vicinity  of  Hy- 
Resldency._^     derabad.     Outram  still  continued  to 
February  13.    ^j^^^  assurances  of  their  pacific  dis- 
position, when,  on  the  very  day  after  the  treaty  had 
been  signed,  he  was  awakened  from  his  dream  of 
security  in  a  violent  manner.     Shouts  express- 
ive of  detestation  of  the  British  had  already  been 
heard  in  the  streets  of  Hyderabad.     Still  Outram 
continued  to  trust  them,  though  the  officers  of 
his  suite  clearly  foresaw  tlie  approaching  storm  ; 
and  he  even  carried  his  reliance  on  their  good 
faith  the  length  of  recommending  Napier  to  come 
alone  to  Hyderabad,  and  send  his  army  to  Meer- 
poor!    But  Napier  judged  otherwise,  and 
continued   to   advance,   and  meanwhile 
six  thousand  Beloochees  were  collecting 
round  the  Residency  preparing  to  attack.   Outram 
had  a  garrison  of  only  a  hundred  foot-soldiers, 
with  forty  rounds  of  ammunition  each,  so  that  a 
prolonged  resistance  was  impossible ;  there  were, 
however,  two  armed  steamers  in  the  river,  which 
promised  the  means  of  retreat.     But  Indian  war- 
fare, more  than  any  other,  shows  what  may  be 
eifected  by  even  a  small  body  of  resolute  men, 
ably  led,  against  apparently  overwhelming  odds. 
The  Ameers  had  eight  thousand  men  and  six 
guns;    and  with  this  armed  multitude 
"^"     ■  they  soon  closed  in  on  three  sides  of  the 
Residency,   and  commenced  a  heavy  fire,   the 
fourth  being  open  to  the  river.     But  Outram  dis- 
posed his  men  under  the  wall  of  the  Residency 
garden,  which  was  only  five  feet  high,  under  of- 
ficers as  detei-mined  as  himself;  and  they  kept 
up  so  well-directed  and  sustained  a  fire  as  effect- 
ually repelled  the  enemy,  as  long  as  their  ammu- 
nition lasted.    When  it  was  exhausted  they  slow- 
ly retreated,  turning  and  facing  the  assailants  ev- 
ery twenty  yards,  toward  the  steamers ;   and  so 
skillfully  was  the  fire  of  those  vessels  directed  by 
1  Ann.  Reg.      Captain  Brown,  of  the  Bengal  engi- 
1843,351;  Na-  neers,  who  was  on  board,  that  it  ef- 
pier,  ii.  294-_    fectually  swept  tlieir  fianks ;  and  the 
299 ;  Napier  s  j-etrefiting  Column  itself  causing  its 
Memoirs,  ii.  "  .    i    ,,  ^       r 

rear  to  be  respected,  they  got  sate 

on  board,  with  the  loss  only  of  three 

killed  and  two  wounded. ' 
Nothing  but  the  sword  could  now  terminate 

the  quarrel  between  the  British  and 
Preparations  the  Ameers.  Outram  having  reach- 
ibr  an  attack  cd  Napier's  camp  m  safety,  the  lat- 
on  the  enemy,  tcT  wisely  resolved  to  march  forth- 
boUi'^2iaes°"    '^^ith  to  attack  the  enemy,  despite 

the  formidable  odds  which  stood 
against  him  even  then ;  for  he  was  well  aware 
that  these  odds  would  in  a  few  days  be  augment- 
ed by  20,000  more,  who  were  collecting  on  his 
flanks  and  rear.  He  moved  forward,  accord- 
ingly, with  his  little  army  to  attack  the  Ameers, 
who  were  posted  at  Meanee.  Napier  had  only 
400  Europeans  of  the  22d,  and  2200  sepoys  and 
Beloochees,  whose  valor  and  fidelity  were  abund- 
antly proved  in  the  battle  which  ensued.  The 
enemy  were  strongly  posted  behind  the  bed  of 
the  River  Fulailee,  chiefly  dry,  but  interspersed  in 
some  places  by  deep  stagnant  pools.  The^  were 
fidly  22,000  men,  of  whom  5000  were  horse, 
with  fifteen  guns.  These  were  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  slope,  rising  upward  from  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  behind  them  the  main  body  of  the 


320,  321 ; 
Thornton,  vi. 
42S-436. 


enemy  was  posted  in  dense  masses,  extending 
about  t\\elye  hundred  yards  in  front,  and  a  long 
way  to  the  rear.  On  either  flank  of  this  plateau 
were  thick  jungles,  intersected  by  deep  water- 
courses, which  were  in  most  places  scarped  so  as 
to  render  them  wholly  impassable  for  artillery, 
and  very  difficult  of  passage  even  to  the  best 
iiorsemen.  Notwithstanding  these  desperate 
odds,  and  strong  position  of  the  enemy,  Napier 
resolved  to  attack  them.  "It  is,"  said  he  in 
his  journal,  ' '  my  first  battle  as  a  commander : 
it  may  be  my  last.  At  sixty  that  ixapier'sDis- 
makes  little  difference  ;  but  my  patch,  Feb. 
feelings  are,  it  shall  be  do  or  die.  l^'^^fQi^""' 
To  fall  will  be  to  leave  many  I  love  igf :  ^.^'  j; 
best,  to  go  to  many  loved,  and  my  304-^307 ;  Nap. 
home— and  that,  in  any  case,  must  Mem.  ii.  322, 
be  soon."' 

Napier's  little  anny  was  still  further  reduced 
by    a   detachment    of  200   sepoys,  ^^ 

whom,  at  Outram's  request,  he  de-  preparations 
tached  itnder  that  officer  to  occupy  for  the  battle 
the  shikargahs  near  the  Indus,  in  ^^^'^^"'^''ig 
order  to  deprive  the  Ameers,  in  case 
of  defeat,  of  the  cover  these  might  afford  for 
their  troops.  Before  attacking,  he  made  the 
best  dispositions  that  circumstances  would  admit 
for  defending  his  baggage,  arranging  it,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  Germans,  in  a  circle,  sur- 
rounded by  the  camels  laid  down  with  their 
heads  turned  inward,  and  the  bales  between 
them,  over  which  the  defenders  might  fire.  On 
the  right  were  twelve  guns  under  Major  Lloyd, 
flanked  by  fifty  sappers  and  miners  under  Cap- 
tain Henderson ;  next  them  stood  the  brave  22d, 
led  by  their  worthy  commander.  Colonel  Penne- 
father;*  next  to  them  were  the  25th  Sepoys 
under  Colonel  Teesdale,  yet  a  little  behind,  so 
as  to  make  the  attack  in  echelon,  the  right  lead- 
ing. Then,  also  in  echelon,  came  the  12th 
Native  Infantry,  under  Colonel  Reid  ;  and  next 
to  them  the  Bengal  Engineers,  under  Major 
Clibborne.  The  extreme  left  was  formed  by  the 
9th  Bengal  Horse,  under  Colonel  Pattle.  The 
Poonah  Horse,  250  strong,  under  Captain  Tait, 
with  400  sepoy  infantry,  formed  a  guard  for  the 
General  and  disposable  reserve,  ready  to  be 
thrown  in  wherever  the  fortune  of  the  day  might 
call  for  their  support.  The  plain  between  the 
two  armies  was  about  a  thousand  yards  broad, 
interspersed  with  low  jungle  bushes,  which  for 
some  way  impeded  the  march  of  ^  •.<  Ti- 
the troops,  but  the  last  seven  hun-  p'a_tX,*'Feb.^^" 
dred  yards  it  had  been  cleared  away  18,1S43;  Ann. 
by  the  Beloochees,  to  render  the  R«'K.  1848, 
plain  like  a  great  glacis  open  for  ff'^gos'sojf*' 
their  fire.^ 

The   distance  between  the  two  armies  was 
rapidly   passed  over,  the   General  jg 

himself  with  his  stafFIeading.  The  Battle  of  Mea- 
Beloochees  themselves  were  con-  "fe. 
cealed  by  the  front  of  the  eminence ;  '^  •  ' 
but  the  discharges  of  guns  and  the  rapid  fire  of 
musketry,  when  they  got  within  range,  showed 
where  they  stood.  The  jungle  on  their  left  was 
covered  by  a  wall  ten  feet  high,  not  loopholed, 
and  with  a  single  opening.  Into  that  opening 
Napier  immediately  led  the  grenadiers  of  the 
22d,  under  Captain  Ford,  bidding  him  main- 
tain his  post  to  death,  if  necessary.     Ford  obeyed 


*  Since  so  distinguished  as  a  general  of  division  at 
lukermann  and  in  the  Crimean  war. 
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his  orders,  for  he  died  at  his  post ;  but  lie  held 
the  opening,    and  by   so    doing   paralyzed  six 
thousand  men,  who  were  behind  tlic  wall,  l)y 
eighty.     Meanwhile  the  other  troops  advanced 
to  the  attack,  the  22d  first,  and  the  guns  took 
position  and  began  to  play  on  the  dense  masses 
of  the  enemy.     When  they  reached  the  river 
they  crossed  its  bed,  and  with  a  shout  ran  up 
the  slope,  the  steepness   of  which    caused   the 
Beloochee  shots  for  the  most  part  to  go  over 
their  heads.     But  when  they  reached  the  sum- 
mit, what  met  their  eyes  might  have  appalled 
the  stoutest  hearts.     ' '  Thick, "  says  Napier,  ' '  as 
standing  corn,  and  gorgeous  as  a  field  of  flowers, 
stood  the  Beloochees  in  their  many-colored  gar- 
ments and  dresses :  they  clustered  on  the  bank 
of  the  Fulailee,  they  covered  the  plains  beyond. 
Guarding    their  heads   with   their    large    dark 
shields,  they  shook  their  sharp  swords  be'aming 
in  the  sun;  their  shouts  rolled  like  a  peal  of 
thunder,  as  with  frantic  gestures  they,  with  de- 
moniac strength  and  ferocity,  dashed  against  the 
front  of  the  22d.     But  with  shouts  as  loud,  and 
shrieks  as  wild  and  fierce  as  theirs,  and  hearts 
as  big  and  arms  as  strong,  the  Irish  soldiers  met 
them  with  that  queen  of  weapons,  the  bayonet, 
and  sent  their  foremost  masses  rolling  back  in 
blood."     Meanwhile  the  native  infantry  came 
successively  up  and  engaged,  and 
patch^'^Fl^'^'  ^^^  artillery,  from  the  commanding 
18,  lS43;Ann.  position    they    had    taken,   sent    a 
Reg.  1843,        storm    of  round-shot  and  canister 
"^^'ll^sT'''^'''    ''^ong  the  enemy's  masses,  occa- 
'     "'      sioning  a  terrible  carnage.^ 
The  Beloochees  stood  their  ground  manfully 
17,         on   the   top    of  the    bank,    and  even 
Victory  of  rushed   half-way    down    at   times,  to 
Napier.       meet  and  close  with  their  antagonists. 
But  the  British  and  sepoys  were  not  less  resolute 
to  force  their  way  upward ;    and  the  combat 
which  ensued  between  their  front  rank  and  the 
"thin  red  line"  of  English  and  their  auxiliaries 
resembled  rather  the  conflicts  immortalized  in 
the  Iliad  than  those  which  ensue  when  the  dis- 
ciplined battalions  of  Europe  meet  each  other. 
The  boldest  on  each  side  here  singled  out  his 
antagonist ;   and  for  three  mortal   hours   these 
dauntless  foes  stood  as  on  the  deadly  breach,  the 
European  unable  to  force  on,  the  Asiatic  reso- 
lute not  to  recede.     In  vain  Lloyd's  guns,  from 
their  position  on  the  right,  raked  the  living  mass, 
and  with  every  discharge  cut  huge  gaps  in  the 
stern  array ;  others  closed  in  as  their  comrades 
fell,  and  filled  every  chasm  made  by  the  cannon 
and  the  bayonet.     So  vehement  was  the  resist- 
ance, so  strong  the  pressure,  that  for  some  time 
the  British  front  rank  -was  by  sheer  weight  of 
numbers   forced  back,   and    Napier    even   was 
doubtful  of  the  result.     Pennefather,  desperate- 
ly wounded,  fell  at  the  top  of  the  bank ;  Tees- 
dale  gloriously  died  while  riding  over  the  ridge 
at  the  head  of  his  men ;  Jackson,  when  leading 
the  12th  Native  Infantry,  was  struck  down  on 
the  slope,  not  before  several  of  the  Beloochees 
had  fallen  under  his  stroke ;  M'Murdo  was  down; 
nearly  all  the  European  officers  were  killed  or 
wounded.      The  General-in-Chief  himself  was 
for  some  time  enveloped  by  enemies,  and  extri- 
cated himself  as  if  by  a  miracle.     But  at  this 
critical  moment  his  experienced  eye  told  him 
where  the  decisive  blow  was  to  be  struck.     He 
sent  orders  to  Colonel  Battle,  the  second  in  com- 


mand, to  charge  instantly  with  the  9th  Bengal 
Cavalry  and  Scinde  Irregular  Horse.  On  Nvent 
these  horsemen  at  the  gallop,  right  through  the 
jungle  which  covered  the  enemy's  right.  Fifty 
of  the  troopers  were  thrown  in  leaping  the  nul- 
lahs ;  but  those  who  kept  their  seats  dashed  on, 
swept  through  the  Beloochee  guns  on  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  fell  with  iirresistible  fury  on  the  mass- 
es of  infantry,  and,  scattering  them,  never  drew 
bridle  till  they  had  gained  and  traversed  the 
enemy's  camp.  Then  the  front  line  of  the  Be- 
loochees on  the  Fulailee  began  to  shake ;  the 
22d  and  sepoys  raised  the  shout  of  victory,  and, 
pressing  on,  drove  them  over  the  I'idge,  and  the 
battle  was  gained.  Though  their  whole  guns, 
ammunition-wagons,  and  baggage  ixapiei'sDis- 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  patch,  Feb. 
the  infantry  retired  in  good  order,  18, 18in;Ann. 
leaving  their  track  marked  by  a  g^j^;  ^  '  jj 
long  line  of  killed  and  wounded,  311-310;  Nap. 
who  fell  under  the  deadly  volleys  Mem.  ii.  326, 
of  the  British.  1  ^'^'^■ 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Meanee,  one  of  the 
most  glorious  in  the  British  annals,  is. 
and  which  at  once  stamped  Napier  Results  of 
a  great  general ;  for,  despite  all  the  ""^  battle. 
valor  of  his  men,  the  day  would  have  been 
lost  but  for  his  courage  and  decision.  The  loss 
of  the  Beloochees  was  estimated  at  5000 :  1000 
dead  bodies  were  gathered  in  the  bed  of  the 
Fulailee  alone,  and  the  field  of  battle  was  strewn 
with  corpses ;  while  the  loss  of  the  victors  was 
only  6  officers  and  54  privates  killed,  and  14 
officers  and  190  privates  wounded  1  It  appears 
almost  inconceivable  how  so  desperate  a  fight 
could  have  gone  on  so  long,  with  so  little  loss  to 
the  victors ;  but  the  same  thing  is  frequently  to 
be  met  with  in  the  annals  of  antiquity.  The 
Ameers  committed  a  capital  mistake,  which 
mainly  led  to  their  defeat,  in  fighting  with  a 
narrow  front,  and  their  army  drawn  up  in  close 
column  behind.  Such  masses  present  a  mark 
for  cannon  and  musketry,  on  which  every  shot 
takes  eff'ect ;  while  the  only  part  of  the  array 
that  can  make  any  resistance  is  the  first  and 
second  rank,  which  do  not  exceed  in  number 
those  opposed  to  them.  Solid  columns  are  very 
good  to  resist  cavalry,  and,  ichen  in  motion,  they 
are  formidable  in  a  charge ;  but  standing  still, 
and  assailed  by  fire,  they  are  lit-  sNapier'sDis- 
tie  better  than  an  armed  mob,  and  patcii,  Feb. 
all  the  advantages  of  numbers  are  I'SilSlS;  Ann. 
thrown  away.=  Reg.  1843,853. 

Early  on  the   day  following,  Napier  sent  a 
message    into    Hyderabad    that    he         jg. 
would  immediately  storm  the  city  if  Fall  of  lly- 
it  did  not  surrender.     Upon  this  the  derabad. 
Ameers   came   out  to  the  number  of  six,  and 
laid  their  swords  at  the  P'nglish  General's  feet. 
They  were  highly  ornamented  weapons,  worth 
several  thousand  pounds,   and  a  prize,   as  his 
eloquent  biographer  justly  remarks,  which  any 
English  gentleman  might  be  proud  to  possess ; 
but  in  a  magnanimous  spirit  he  returned  them, 
saying,  "Their  misfortunes  are   of  their   own 
creation ;  but  as  they  were  great,  I  give  them 
back  their  swords."     On  the  19th  the 
army  took  possession  of  Hyderabad;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  Beloochees,  ashamed  of 
the  surrender,  went  off"  and  joined  Shere  Mo- 
hammed, who  in  the  north  still  maintained  the 
standard  of  independence.      The  walls  of  the 
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«jity  were  found  to  be  of  great  strength,  so  that 
Napier  had  good  reason  to  congratulate  himself 
on  his  easy  conquest.  Though  the  Ameers  had 
••  "01  surrendered  at  discretion,  their  pal- 
327;  Nap."^"  aces  and  property  were  untouched, 
Mem.  ii.  333-  and  the  sanctity  of  the  liarems  was 
^5.  religiously  observed. ' 

Had  the  English  General  possessed  double  the 
20  force  which  he  had  at  his  command, 

Position  of  he  might,  by  marching  on  Shere  Mo- 
Napierafter  hammed  immediately  after  the  battle 
the  battle.  ^^  jyie^nee,  have  perhaps  terminated 
the  war  without  any  further  struggle.  But  the 
small  force  at  his  disposal  forbade  any  such  at- 
tempt, the  more  especially  as  the  hot  season  was 
approaching.  The  troops  under  his  command 
were  less  than  2000  effective  men,  and  with 
these  he  had  to  guard  a  large  hostile  city,  and 
maintain  an  intrenched  camp  outside,  in  pres- 
ence of  20, 000  Beloochees,  under  Shere  Moham- 
med. In  these  circumstances,  necessity  pre- 
scribed a  cautious  policy  until  the  requisite  rein- 
forcements for  active  operations  had  been  ob- 
tained. These  had  been  already  prepared  by 
Lord  Ellenborough,  who  instantly,  on  hearing 
of  the  battle  of  Meanee,  ordered  three  regiments 
of  native  infantry,  350  iiTcgular  horse,  and  a 
camel  battery,  to  be  marched  down  from  the 
Sutlej  to  Scinde ;  and  to  these  were  afterward 
added  Leslie's  and  Blood's  batteries  of  horse- 
artilleiy,  and  the  3d  Bombay  Cavalry,  under 
Major  Stark.  Meanwhile  Napier,  with  not  less 
judgment,  strengthened  his  intrenched  camp  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  below  Hyderabad,  both 
to  cover  the  navigation  up  to  that  place,  and 
to  serve  as  a  place  of  security  for  his  hospitals 
and  stores.  Thither,  accordingly,  they  were  all 
conveyed,  and  placed  in  safety;  while  Napier 
awaited  behind  his  intrenchments  the  reinforce- 
ments dispatched  by  Lord  Ellenborough.  As 
the  Beloochee  army  lay  between  Napier  and  the 
reinforcements  coming  down  the  Indus,  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  get  them  in  safety  to  the  Brit- 
ish camp ;  but  this  was  at  length  liappily  effect- 
ed; and  the  succors  dispatched  by  water  also 
arrived  in  safety.  Napier  now  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  5000  good  troops,  most  of  them 
hardy  veterans;  and  deeming  it  no  longer  nec- 
essary to  delay  fighting,  he  sent  the  captive 
Ameers,  who  were  intriguing  against  him  in  Hy- 
2  Nap.  ii.  derabad,  on  board  ship,  and  marched 
343-359 ;  out  to  attack  Shere  Mohammed,  who. 
Nap.  Mem.  confident  of  victory,  had  come  to  with- 
11.  341-34,).  jj^  ^^,g  ^jjgg  ^^  jjjg  British  camp.^ 

Meantime  the  Governor- General  was  taking 
the  most  decisive  measures  to  fol- 
Annexaiionof  ^^^  up  his  aggressive  policy  toward 
Scinde  to  tlie  Scmde,  and  turn  to  the  best  ac- 
British  do-  count  the  glorious  victory  of  his  lieu- 
tenant. Skillfully  availing  himself 
of  the  enormous  en-or  in  policy,  as 
well  as  crime  in  faith,  on  the  part  of  the  Ameers, 
in  attacking  the  British  Residency  the  very  day 
after  they  had  signed  the  treaty,  he  represented 
the  Avar  as  entii'ely  one  of  aggression  on  their 
part,  and  the  punishment  which  was  to  follow 
upon  it  as  the  deserved  consequence  of  their 
perfidy.  In  announcing  Napier's  victory  by 
„  ,  _  proclamation,  dated  Agra,  March  5, 
1843,  he  formally  intimated  the  annex- 
ation of  Scinde  to  the  British  dominions,  with 
the  exception  of  such  portions  of  it  as  belonged 


minions. 
March  12. 


to  princes  who  had  remained  faithful  to  the 
British  alliance.*  Thus  did  the  Ameers  of 
Scinde,  who  really  were  combating  in  a  good 
cause — for  it  was  that  of  their  national  inde- 
pendence, violently  assailed  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  British  power — entirely  throw  away 
their  advantages,  and  allow  that  cause  to  be 
stigmatized  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  that  of 
perfidy  and  aggression,  by  yielding  to  that  pro- 
pensity to  double-dealing  and  treachery  which 
seems  to  be  an  inherent  and  ineradicable  feature 
in  the  Asiatic  character. 

The  reinforcements  had  just  completed  their 
arrival  at  the  British  camp  on  the         22. 
evening  of  the  23d,  and  were  drawn  Shere  Mo- 
up  in  line  to  be  inspected,  when  her-  hainmed's 
aids  from   Shere  Mohammed  made  Napier  to 
their   appearance,  nominally   with  a  piuTender. 
summons  to  surrender,  really  to  spy  March  23. 
out  and  report  the  British  forces  when  all  as- 
sembled.    Napier  led  them   along  the  whole 
front,  and  at  midnight  dismissed  them  Avith  the 
following  letter  to  the  Scinde  chief:   "If  the 
Ameer  Shere  Mohammed  chooses  to  meet  me 
to-morrow  as  I  march  to  attack  him  at  the  head 
of  my  army,  and  Avill  surrender  himself  a  pris- 
oner, with  no  other  condition  than  that  his  life 
shall  be  safe,  I  will  receive  him.     If  the  Beloo- 
chee chiefs  choose  to  accompany  him,  I  will  re- 
ceive them,  on  condition  that  they  swear  obedi- 
ence to  the  Governor- General,  and  then  they 
may  return  to  their  villages  with  their  followers, 
and  all  their  rights  and  possessions  shall  be  se- 
cured to  them."     Five  thousand  men,  of  whom 
eleven    hundred  were    cavalry,   with    nineteen 
guns,  of  which  five  were  horse-artillery,  stood 
in  front  of  the  camp — a  splendid  body  of  troops, 
animated  with  the  best   spirit,  and  containing 
that  intermixture  of  veteran  with  new  troops 
which  is  so  effective  in  war.     But  it  containedi 
only  one  British  regiment,  the  22d, 
already   seriously   weakened   by  its  ■is43"353^^' 
glorious  victory ;  and  it  was  not  a  Nap.'  ii.  373 
fourth   part   of  the   enemy's   force,  -3^5 ;  Nap. 
which    was    fully    twenty   thousand  34^53' 
strong.  ^ 

In  marching  out  to  attack  the  enemy,  letters 
arrived  from  the  Governor-General,  23. 
thanking  the  troops  in  the  warmest  Position  of 
terms  for  their  conduct  at  Meanee.  '■''^  Ameers. 
These  Sir  Charles  Napier  immediately  caused 
to  be  read  to  the  troops,  who  received  the  com- 
munication Avith  a  shout  AA'hich  already  presaged 
A'ictory.  At  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the 
camp  the  Beloochee  army  was  first  discovered, 


*  "The  Ameers  having  signed  the  new  treaty  pro- 
posed to  tliem  on  the  14th  February,  attaclced  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  with  a  large  force,  the  residence  of  the  Brit- 
isli  Commissioner.  In  this  treacherous  attack  they  were 
repulsed.  On  the  17th,  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier gained  a  decisive  victory  over  their  whole  army, 
and  on  the  '20th  the  Britisli  army  occupied  Hyderabad. 
Six  of  the  Ameers  delivered  their  swords  to  the  British 
General  on  the  field  of  battle ;  all  their  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, and  treasure  were  taken,  together  with  their  camp. 
Thus  has  victory  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Britisli 
Government  the  country  on  both  banks  of  the  Indus 
from  Sukkur  to  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  such  por- 
tions thereof  as  may  belong  to  Meer  Ali  Moorad  of  Khyr- 
pore,  and  to  any  other  of  the  Ameers  who  may  have  re- 
mained faithful  to  his  engagement. 

"The  Governor-General  can  not  forgive  a  treacherous 
attack  upon  a  representative  of  the  British  Government, 
nor  can  he  forgive  hostile  aggression  by  those  who  were 
in  the  act  of  signing  a  treaty.  It  will  be  the  first  object 
of  the  Governor-General  to  use  the  power  victory  has 
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fully  20, 000  strong,  with  fifteen  guns,  occupying 
a  strong  position,  with  its  right  resting  on  the 
bed  of  the  Fulailee,  at  that  point  forming  a  large 
and  deep  pool  impassable  for  troops ;  and  their 
whole  front  covered  by  a  nullah,  twenty  feet 
wide  and  eight  deep,  but  dry,  with  its  front 
scarped.  The  left  of  the  position  rested  on  a 
thick  wood,  which  could  scarcely  be  passed  by 
horsemen;  the  infantiy  were  drawn  up  in  two 
lines  about  two  miles  long.  The  right  was  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  the  village  of  Dubba,  the 
houses  of  which  were  loopholed,  and  by  a  nul- 
lah at  right  angles  to  the  former,  forty  feet  wide 
and  seventeen  deep,  with  its  sides  scarped. 
The  bulk  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  massed  be- 
hind the  left,  where  an  attack  was  chiefly  ap- 
prehended ;  but  the  plain  in  front  swarmed  with 
light-horse  and  matchlock- men,  to  impede  the 
British  advance.  The  great  bulk  of  the  troops 
were  armed  either  with  a  sword  and  shield  or 
a  matchlock ;  but  though  the  former  were  very 
formidable,  the  latter  were  no  match  for  the  Eu- 
ropean musket.  From  this  it  appeal's  that  the 
Beloochee  army  was  arranged  with  considerable 
>  Nap.  ii.  375-  skill ;  their  chief  had  taken  a  good 
379 ;  Sir  Chas.  position,  and  availed  himself  of  ev- 
^Tr'^M^' h  ^^^  advantage  which  the  ground 
24,  is'lS;  afforded,  and  he  had  avoided  the 

Ann.  Reg.  deep  formation  which  had  proved 
1843,  353.         gQ  fatal  at  Meanee.' 

"When  the  British  army  approached  the  ene- 
24_  my,  they  had  at  first   considerable 

Battle  of  Hy-  difficulty  in  discovering  where  they 
derabad.^  were,  from  the  thick  jungles  and 
Marcli  2o.  j^^p  nullahs  on  the  ground.  The 
troops  marched  in  echelon,  the  left  in  front, 
which  brought  the  leading  column  first  in  con- 
tact with  the  right  of  the  enemy.  The  line  was 
immediately  drawn  up  in  the  same  oblique  order, 
the  artillery  in  the  intervals  between  the  regi- 
ments. Napier  pressed  rapidly  forward,  him- 
self in  front  of  the  line,  exposed  to  the  artillery 
and  matchlock  fire  of  the  enemy,  a  shot  from 
which  grazed  his  face  as  he  rode  forward  waving 
the  men  on.  Dreading  a  sudden  rush  from  the 
wood  on  the  enemy's  left,  he  stationed  Major 
Stark,  with  the  Scinde  Irregular  Horse  and  the 
3d  Bombay  Cavalry,  opposite  to  it,  with  orders 
to  charge  instantly  any  body  of  men  which  might 
issue  from  it,  designing,  with  the  22d  Queen's, 
horse-artillery,  and  cavalry  of  the  left,  to  make 
tlie  real  attack  on  their  right.  In  pursuance  of 
this  plan,  Leslie's  horse-artillery  was  pushed  to 
the  front  on  the  British  right,  and,  rapidly  firing 
as  it  moved  forward,  soon  turned  tlie  enemy's 
left,  led  by  the  brave  Lieutenant  Smith,  who  fell 
while  exploring  a  nullah  for  his  artillery  to 
cross.  The  fire  was  already  producing  unsteadi- 
ness in  the  enemy's  right,  when  the  22d,  sup- 
ported hy  the  Poonah  horse  under  Tait,  and  the 
Bengal  cavalry,  led  by  the  General  in  person, 
were  upon  them.  Unable  to  bear  the  cross-fire 
ofthe  advancing  British  batteries,  the  Beloochees 
fell  back,  but  still  in  good  order,  and  keeping 
their  formation  in  line  so  as  now  to  present  an 


placed  in  his  hands,  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  the 
fi'eedom  of  trade  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
Scinde,  so  long  misgoverned.  To  reward  the  fidelity  of 
allies  with  signal  marks  of  favor,  and  to  punish  the 
crime  of  treachery  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deter  all  oth- 
ers from  its  commission,  are  further  objects  which  the 
Governor-General  will  not  fail  to  effect." — Proclamation, 
Agra,  5th  March,  :8-13;  Ann.  Jieg.,  1843,  p.  357. 


oblique  front  to  the  assailants.     The  22d  Queen's 
suffered  severely  as  they  neared  the  line,  but  the 

brave  men  still   pressed   forward  ;,,,,• 

1   ..1  ..  1  ..  ^apler,  ii. 

and  the  rctrogade  movement  pro-  3S2-3S5;  Nap. 
ducing  disorder   in    the   rear,  the  Disp.,  March 

whole  of  the  enemy's  centre  ap-  ?,''' ^^J*,^;A"r1' 
1   .     1         •    .        •'  ,  '■      Reg.  1843, 354. 

peared  to  be  giving  ways' 

Seeing  this,  Stark,  in  command  of  the  horse 
on  the  right,  judged  the  opportunity  05 
favorable  for  an  attack  in  flank  to  com-  Napier's 
plete  the  defeat  of  the  centre,  and  he  '^'^tory. 
bore  down  accordingly  with  his  whole  force  on 
the  retreating  columns.  The  movement  was  a 
hazardous  one,  for  it  left  the  British  right  un- 
covered, and  altered  the  Commander-in-Chief's 
entire  plan  of  attack.  Tlie  charge,  however, 
was  a  most  brilliant  one,  and  attended  with 
the  most  decisive  success ;  the  victorious  horse, 
sweeping  every  thing  before  them,  pursued  the 
fugitives  for  several  'miles,  carrying  confusion 
and  dismay  into  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  centre. 
Skillfully  availing  himself  of  this  gallant  onset, 
though  he  had  not  ordered  it,  Napier  instantly 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  22d  Queen's,  and 
led  them  to  the  storm  of  the  first  nullah  in  the 
centre.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  was  heavy,  the 
resistance  stout;  but  at  length  the  scarp  was 
mounted,  the  summit  won  —  Lieutenant  Coote 
being  the  first  who  fell,  severely  wounded,  as 
he  seized  a  Beloochee  standard  and  waved  it  in 
triumph  on  the  edge  of  the  slope.  The  second 
nullah  still  remained,  into  which  the  battle  rolled 
with  desperate  din  and  effort,  the  22d,  with  the 
25th  Sepoys,  struggling  up  the  bank,  the  Be- 
loochee swordsmen  with  desperate  resolution  de- 
fending it.  At  length  it  too  was  stormed,  and 
the  enemy  forced  back  into  the  village  of  Dubba, 
which,  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  was  also  car- 
ried with  great  slaughter.  At  this  time  the 
second  brigade,  under  Major  Woodburn,  came 
up  into  action ;  while  Henderson's  sappers  gain- 
ed a  position  from  which  they  sent  a  terrific  fire 
into  the  retreating  masses  of  the  enemy.  The 
battle  was  gained;  and  the  victory  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Bengal  Horse  under  2  Napier's  Dis- 
Major  Storey,  and  the  Poonah  Ir-  patch,  March 
regulars  under  Captain  Tait,  which  24, 1S43 ;  Ann. 
turned  the  enemy's  right  flank,  and  ^ap  \i  38^0*- ' 
pursued  the  fugitives  across  the  plain  390 ;  Napier, 
to  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  Mem.  ii.  351, 
the  field  of  battle,  =  ^^2. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Hyderabad,  in  which 
5000  men  defeated  20,000,  strongly  26. 
posted,  and  directed  by  remarkaljle  Results  of 
military  capacity.  The  loss  of  the  'lie  victory, 
victors  was  only  270,  of  whom  no  less  than  147 
belonged  to  the  22d  Queen's — a  clear  proof  upon 
whom  the  weight  of  the  contest  had  fivllen,  and 
with  whom  its  principal  glory  should  rest :  that 
of  the  enemy  was  computed  at  5000.  Two 
thousand  archers  were  on  their  march  to  join 
Sliere  Mohammed  when  the  action  took  place, 
and  dispersed  when  they  heard  of  his  defeat. 
As  at  Meanee,  several  personal  encounters  took 
place  between  Britisli  officers  and  Beloochee 
chiefs :  seventeen  standards  were  3  j^^  jj  ggg 
wrested  from  the  enemy  in  fair  390 ;  Dispatch', 
fight,  and  fifteen  guns,  being  all  March  24, 
they  had,  added  to  the  trophies  of  i,^"*^  i,  „^IJ"oV . 
thecombat.^  Reg.  1843, 354. 

The  comparatively  large  force  which  Napier 
had  at  his  disposal  after  this  victory  enabled  him 
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to  render  it  more  decisive  than  that  of  Meanee 
n-  had  been.     He  followed  it  up  with 

Capture  of  the  utmost  vigor.  Having  dispatch- 
Meerpoor  and  ed  the  wounded  to  Hyderabad  in  his 
Omercote.  ^ear,  he  rapidly  advanced,  though 
March  2o.^       ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^_ 

momcter  stood  at  110^  in  the  shade ;  and  by  the 
evening  of  the  next  day  the  Poonah  Horse  were 
before  Meerpoor,  the  capital  of  Shere  Mohammed, 
and  distant /br^j/  miles  from  the  field  of  battle. 
The  chief  fled  to  Omercote,  on  the  borders  of  the 
desert,  and  his  capital,  strongly  fortified,  with 
vast  stores  of  all  kinds,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  The  indefatigable  Scinde  horsemen, 
under  Jacob,  with  the  camel  battery,  continued 
their  pursuit  of  the  Ameer,  while  Napier  took 
possession  of  his  capital.  The  rapid  rise  of  the 
Indus,  however,  at  this  period  of  the  year,  owing 
to  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  mountains 
in  which  it  took  its  rise,  rendered  the  advance 
to  Omercote  very  hazardous;  and  the  accounts 
the  General  received  of  the  inundations  were  so 
alarming,  that  he  sent  orders  to  his  advanced 
guard  to  halt,  and  not  attempt  to  reach  Omer- 
cote. This  order  reached  Captain  Whitlie,  who 
commanded  the  light-horse  in  front,  when  he 
was  only  twenty  miles  from  the  place,  and  when 
intelligence  had  just  arrived  that  it  had  been 
abandoned.  Uncertain  what  to  do  between  a 
positive  order  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  import- 
ant advantage  almost  within  his  grasp  on  the 
other,  he  dispatched  Lieutenant  Brown,  with  a 
message  to  Napier,  requesting  farther  instruc- 
tions. The  extraordinary  endurance  of  that 
officer  extricated  him  from  his  difficulty.  He 
rode  back  to  Meerpoor,  a  distance  of  foily  miles, 
without  stopping,  and  having  got  his  orders,  re- 
turned on  the  same  horse  after  an  hour's  rest, 
the  thermometer  standing  at  130°  in  the  shade. 
As  he  passed  the  sepoys  coming  up  in  support, 
but  which  had  all  halted,  he  gave  them  orders 
to  advance.  The  whole  army  moved  forward. 
The  Ameer  fled  with  a  few  horsemen  into  the 
desert,  and  a  few  rounds  of  artillerj'  caused  the 
April  4.  guards  who  were  left  to  lower  their 

I  j^ap  ii  3g5_  colors,  and  on  the  4th  April  the 
39T ;  Ann.  British  standard  waved  on  the  tow- 
Keg.  1 843, 356.  ers  of  Omercote . '  * 

*  An  incident  occurred  at  this  time  of  the  most  touch- 
ing kind,  and  wliich  the  atrocious  crimes  of  the  sepoys  in 
1S57  Khoiild  not  make  us  forget.  It  is  thus  recorded  by 
Napier:  "On  one  of  those  long  marches,  which  were  al- 
most continual,  the  25th  Sepoys,  being  nearly  maddened 
by  tliirst  and  heat,  saw  one  of  tlieir  water-carriers  ap- 
proaching with  full  skins  of  water.  Tlicy  rushed  toward 
liim  in  crowds,  tearing  away  the  skins,  with  loud  cries 
of  '  Water,  water !'  At  that  moment  some  half  dozen 
straggling  soldiers  of  the  22d  came  up,  apparently  ex- 
hausted, and  asked  for  some.  At  once  tlie  generous  In- 
dians withdrew  their  own  hands  from  the  skins,  forgot 
their  own  sufferings,  and  gave  the  fainting  Europeans  to 
drink.  Then  they  all  moved  on,  the  sepoys  carrying  the 
22d's  muskets  for  them,  patting  them  on  the  shoulders, 
and  encouraging  them  to  hold  out.  It  was  in  vain  :  they 
did  so  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  fell.  It  was  then  dis- 
covered that  these  noble  fellows  were  all  wounded,  some 
deeply;  but  thinking  tliere  was  to  be  another  fight,  they 
had  concealed  their  hurts,  and  forced  nature  to  sustain 
the  loss  of  blood,  the  pain  of  wounds,  the  burning  sun, 
the  long  marches,  and  the  sandy  desert,  that  their  last 
moments  might  be  given  to  their  country  on  another 
field  of  battle.  Their  names  liave  been  recorded  by  tlieir 
grateful  General."— Napiek,  ii.  3;)S.  They  shall  not  be 
here  forgotten:  they  were,  "Joliu  Drew,  John  Maldowney, 
Robert  Young,  Henry  Sims,  Patrick  Gill,  James  An- 
drews— slightly;  Sergeant  Honey,  Thomas  Middleton, 
James  Maiony,  Silvester  Day — severely  wounded  in  the 
legs;  the  last  a  ball  in  «/ie/ooJ."— NAriEE's  Dispatches, 


In  his  dispatch  announcing  these  successes  to 
the  Governor-General,  Napier  said,  28. 

"I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  Final  defeat 
Scinde  is  now  subdued.  The  Scin-  of  Shere  Me- 
dian population  every  where  express-  '"'■™'"^"- 
es  their  satisfaction  at  the  change  of  masters." 
Sir  Charles  Napier  was  perfectly  correct  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  statement.  The  joy  of  the  na- 
tive Scinde  peasantry  at  being  liberated  from  the 
tyrannical  strangers  by  whom  they  had  so  long 
been  oppressed,  was  iiniversal  and  loudh'  ex- 
pressed. But  in  indulging  the  hope  that  the 
war  was  at  an  end,  the  British  General  was  pre- 
mature, and  did  not  sufficiently  take  into  ac- 
count the  indomitable  character  and  energy  of 
the  Beloochee  horsemen.  Before  many  months 
had  elapsed,  Shere  Mohammed  emerged  from 
the  desert  at  the  head  of  some  thousand  intrepid 
followers,  and  their  numbers  gradually  swelled 
to  ten  thousand  men.  AVhat  rendered  this  ap- 
parition the  more  formidable  was,  that  it  occurred 
at  the  very  height  of  the  hot  season,  when  it 
was  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  for  all  but 
the  natives  of  the  country  to  attempt  to  face  the 
heat.  Sir  Charles  Napier  divided  his  army  into 
several  columns,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  them 
might  meet  with  the  enemy ;  but  for  a  consider- 
able time  he  escaped  pursuit.  But  Napier's 
vigilance  and  combinations  at  length  proved  vic- 
torious. Forming  a  circle  of  troops — beginning 
at  Sukkur,  Omercote,  Shah-Ghur,  and  Dussa — 
he  gradually  narrowed  it,  till  at  length  the  in- 
trepid Ameer  had  no  longer  the  means  of  escape. 
After  searching  in  vain  for  him  during  several 
weeks.  Captain  Roberts,  with  1500  men, 
approached  his  camp,  and  defeated  and  ""^  "' 
made  prisoner  Shere  Mohammed's  brother,  who 
had  collected  2000  men.  Soon  after,  Jacobs, 
with  a  similar  force,  approached  the  Ameer 
himself.  The  latter  resolved  to  strike  a  last 
blow  for  independence,  and  attacked  Jacobs  sud- 
denly at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning; 
but  Jacobs  had  notice  of  his  approach,  and  was- 
on  his  guard.  The  Beloochee  infantry,  intimi- 
dated by  former  defeats,  dispei'sed  at  the  first 
fire ;  the  cavalry  made  a  single  charge,  and  dis- 
appeared. The  victoiy  was  com-  ^  .. 
plete,  with  a  loss  to  the  British  of  43S;^Napier,~ 
only  sixty  men,  most  of  whom  died  Mem.  ii.  3SS- 
of  sun-stroke,  not  the  s-vvord  of  the  ^'"^  -'  ■'^"J'-„^„ 
enemy.'                                                 Reg.  1843, 356. 

Lord  Ellenborough    was  -highly  gratified,  as 
well  he  might,  with  these  victories,  29. 

which  completed  the  subjugation  of  Honors  to  the 

Scinde.     Honors  and  military  dec-  T'*^'?"',^"'^ 
,  ,  •      ^,       Lord  LUen- 

orations  were  showered  upon  the  borough's 
troops  of  all  grades,  from  the  Gen-  Proclamation, 
eral  downward.  The  thanks  of  both  April  11, 1S43. 
Houses  of  Parliament  were,  after  a  short  delay 
arising  from  factious  misrepresentation,  voted  to 
Sir  Charles  Napier  and  the  brave  troops  under 
his  command ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  that 
General's  vigor  and  capacity.*     In  a  proclama- 


28th  March,  1843;  Napiek,  ii.  520.  What  a  picture  of 
heroism  on  both  sides  !  Here  is  self-denial  rivaling  that 
of  Alexander  on  the  same  deserts  two  tliousand  years  be- 
fore, and  heroism  equal  to  any  recorded  of  the  Spartan 
youths,  occurring  in  a  lonely  desert  of  Scinde,  on  the  part 
of  common  sepoy  and  Irish  soldiers  1 

*  "  He  manifested  at  all  times  entire  discretion  and 
prudence  in  the  formation  of  his  plans,  great  activity  in 
the  preparations  which  M'ere  necessary  to  insure  their 


1843.] 
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tion  which  announced  the  annexation  of  Scinde,  i  Hyderabad,   he    received   the   swords   of  sixty 


the  Governor-General  spoke  of  the  exploits  of  the 
General  and  his  army  in  terms  which,  if  they 
savored  a  little  of  the  grandiloquent  style  of 
Napoleon's  bulletins,  might  well  be  forgiven,  for 

they  recorded  deeds  of  equal  lustre. 
A[^ulll,  u^j^g  3j.„^y  ^f  Scinde,"  said  he,  "has 

twice  beaten  the  bravest  enemy  in  Asia, 
under  circumstances  which  would  cejually  have 
obtained  for  it  the  victory  over  the  best  troops 
in  Europe.     The  Governor-General  regards  with 


Ameers,  worth  from  one  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred guineas  each,  and  immediately  i  Ann.  Ueg. 
returned  them  to  the  conquered.     He  1843,  G5S; 

enjoined,  in  the  civil  administration  ,^°!'''„^,",®"' 

„-'  ,  '      .  1.    1       1      ■   ^-  borough's 

of  the  provmce,  as  little  deviation  as  p,oclatna- 
possible  from  tlie  laws  and  customs  tion,  March 
of  the  countiy. '  ^2-  ^^■^'*- 

The    annalist   of  the   Scinde  war  has  thus 
summed  up  the  effects  of  Sir  Charles  gj. 

Napier's  administration  of  the  con-  Napier's  civ- 


delight  the  new  proofs  which  the  army  has  given    quered  territories ;  and  after  making  l' f.f"""'^" 


I  Ann.  Rp; 
1S43,  355. 


of  its  prominent  qualities  in  the  field,  and  of  its 
desire  to  mitigate  the  necessary  calamities  of 
war  by  mercy  to  the  vanquished.  The  ordinary 
expressions  of  thanks  would  ill  convey  the  extent 
of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  Governor- 
General  feels  to  be  duo  to  his  Excellency  Major- 
General  Sir  Charles  Napier  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  the  army,  and  the  peojde  ofHindo- 
stan.  To  have  punished  the  treachery  of  pro- 
tected princss ;  to  have  liberated  a  nation  from 
its  oi)pressors ;  to  have  added  a  province  fertile 
as  Egypt  to  the  British  empire;  and  to  have 
effected  these  objects  by  actions  in  war  unsur- 
passed in  brilliancy,  whereof  a  grateful  army 
assigns  the  success  to  the  ability  and  valor  of  its 
General,  are  deeds  to  which  the  ordi- 
nary language  of  praise  can  not  con- 
vey their  deserved  reward." 
That  the  conquest  and  annexation  of  Scinde 
30  was  an  act  of  aggression  on  the  part 

Reflections  on  of  the  British  Government  is  suffi- 
the  conquest  ciently  proved,  and  the  brilliant  suc- 
of  Scindj.  pggg  ^yjj.]^  which  it  was  attended  can 
not  throw  a  gloss  over  the  morality  of  its  political 
origin.  Whether  it  was  a  necessary  measure, 
indispensable  to  steady  the  British  empire  in 
Northwestern  India,  after  the  terrible  shock  of 
the  Afghanistan  disaster,  is  a  different  question. 
One  thing,  however,  is  perfectly  clear,  that  never 
was  conquest  attended  by  greater  advantages  to 
the  peo])le  of  the  conquered  territory,  or  the 
fault  of  the  conquerors  redeemed  by  more  benef- 
icent acts.  The  very  first  act  of  the  Governor- 
General,  in  the  exercise  of  supreme  power,  was 
to  issue  a  proclamation  from  Agra, 
A^ra  ordering  the  immediate  abolition  of 
°  '  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  every 
part  of  the  newly-occupied  dominions,  abolishing 
duties  of  every  sort  on  the  navigation  of  every 
part  of  the  Indus,  and  declaring  it  free  to  the 
vessels  of  all  nations.  Sir  Charles  Naj)ier,  in 
his  civil  administration,  in  a  liberal  and  worthy 
spirit  earned  out  these  beneficent  intentions  of 
the  Supreme  Government.     After  the  battle  of 

success,  and,  finally,  great  zeal  and  gallantry  and  science 
in  carrying  liis  plans  into  execution.  His  march  upon 
Kniaun-Gliur  was  one  of  the  most  curious  military  feats 
which  he  had  ever  known  to  be  performed,  or  had  ever 
perused  an  account  of,  in  tlie  course  of  his  life.  After 
retiring  from  this  successful  operation,  he  collected  all 
his  troops,  and  made  those  preparations  for  future  de- 
fense which  were  necessaiy  to  the  completion  of  his  suc- 
cess. He  made  the  most  of  this  extraordinary  attack, 
which  was  completely  successful.  He  gained  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  got  possession  of  his  guns,  and  obtained 
the  most  Complete  victory,  taking  up  a  new  position 
where  he  was  not  liable  to  he  attacked.  lie  manifested 
all  the  discretion  and  ability  of  an  officer  familiar  with 
the  most  difficult  operations;  and  these  gallant  and  suc- 
cessful elTorts  led  to  a  second  victory.  In  which  the  Gen- 
eral showed  all  the  qualities  of  an  excellent  general 
officer,  and  in  which  the  army  displayed  all  the  best  I 
qualities  of  the  bravest  troops." — Duke  of  Wellington,  ' 
Feb.  12,  1844;  Purl.  Deb. 
Vol.  IV.— T 


every  allowance  for  exaggeration,  his 
observations  in  this  instance  seem  to  be  arrayed, 
not  in  the  colors  of  fiction,  but  in  the  sober  tints 
of  historic  truth  :  "He  raised  up  the  sinking  Scin- 
dian  laborer,  and  abated  the  pride  and  violence 
of  the  fierce  Beloochee  by  the  force  of  order  and 
wholesome  control ;  he  protected  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  handcraftsmcn  have  been  encour- 
aged to  return  to  the  country.  The  great  natu- 
ral resources  of  Scinde  have  been  explored  in 
part,  and  measures  taken  to  profit  by  them. 
Public  works,  some  of  them  very  expensive  and 
costly,  have  been  commenced  and  carried  on- 
some  from  his  own  designs,  some  from  Lord 
Ellenborough's.  Among  them  is  the  reopening 
the  great  branch  of  the  Indus  to  restore  the 
fertility  of  Cutch,  and  a  gigantic  pier  at  Kurra- 
chee,  which,  besides  its  land  construction,  runs 
two  miles  into  the  water,  forming  a  secure  har- 
bor. Large  and  healthful  stone  barracks  for  the 
troops  have  been  erected,  the  police  amount  to 
more  than  two  thousand  zealous  and  courageous 
men,  and  a  battalion  of  native  troops  has  been 
raised  and  disciplined.  Were  it  not  for  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  Punjaub,  the  generals  could 
undertake  to  hold  Scinde  without  a  sepoy  or 
European  soldier.  A  camel  force  of  the  most 
efiicient  kind  has  been  organized  under  Fitzger- 
ald, who  has  made  marches  of  eighty  miles  at 
once,  and  thus  surprised  robber-bands  from  the 
hills.  Finally,  though  the  revenue  is  drawn 
from  territory  less  by  Ali  Moorad's  share  than 
the  Ameers  possessed,  the  British  revenue,  under 
the  rigid  and  economical  system  established  by 
Sir  Charles  Na])ier,  exceeds  the  whole  amount 
received  by  the  Talpoor  rulers.  Every  part  of 
the  civil  and  political  administration  is  paid 
from  the  receipts ;  the  police  corps  is  entirely 
paid  from  it ;  and  £90, 000  of  overplus  was,  in 
]  844,  paid  over  to  the  Calcutta  treasury,  which, 
with  the  prize-money,  makes  £500,000  in  a  sin- 
gle year.  The  Scindian  laborer  cultivates  in 
security  his  land  ;  the  handcraftsman,  no  longer 
dreading  mutilation  of  his  nose  or  ears  for  de- 
manding remuneration  for  his  work,  is  returning 
from  the  countries  to  which  he  had  tied,  allured 
back  by  good  wages  and  employment.  Young 
girls  are  no  longer  torn  from  their  families  to 
fill  the  zenanas  of  the  great,  or  sold  into  distant 
slavery.  The  Hindoo  merchant  and  Parsee 
trafficker  pursue  their  vocation  with  safety  and 
confidence  ;  and  even  the  proud  Beloochee  war- 
rior,  not  incapable  of  noble  sentiments,  though 
harsh  and  savage,  remains  content  with  a  Gov- 
ernment which  has  not  meddled  with  his  right 
of  subsistence,  but  only  changed  his  feudal  ties 
into  a  peaceful  instead  of  a  warlike  dependence. 
He  has,  moreover,  become  personally  attached 
to  a  conqueror  whose  prowess  he  has  felt  in  bat- 
tle, and  whose  justice  and  generosity  he  has  ex- 
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perienced  in  peace."  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Scinde  pave  the 
415^47  J^os^  convincing  proof  of  the  reality  of 
these  advantages,  and  their  appreciation 
of  them,  by  steadily  adhering  to  the  British  Gov- 
erament  during  the  terrible  revolt  of  1857,  when 
so  many  of  the  other  states  of  Hindostan,  which 
had  tasted  most  largely  of  the  benefits  of  British 
rule,  treacherously  turned  their  arms  against  us. 

The   terrible  disaster  in  Afghanistan,  which 
32.  had  in  a  manner  rendered  unavoida- 

Distiacted  ble  the  Scinde  war  in  order  to  escape 
state  of  the  ^^jj^  appearance  of  a  general  retreat, 
after  Klin-  ^'^^  lelt  not  less  strongly  m  the  ruN- 
jeei  Singh's  JAUB  and  GwALioR  States.  The  for- 
lieath.  jjjqj.  gf  these,  which  had  been  mould- 

ed into  a  powerful  monarchy  by  the  vigor  and 
capacity  of  Runjeet  Singh,  possessed,  at  the 
death  of  that  prince,  a  regixlar  well-discij)lined 
army  of  seventy-three  thousand  men.  The  dis- 
position of  this  formidable  force  was  well  known 
to  be  decidedly  hostile  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment ;  and  although  the  vigor  of  Runjeet  Singh 
had  retained  them  in  subjection,  and  his  sagac- 
ity had  led  him  to  adhere  to  the  British  alliance 
as  long  as  he  lived,  yet  on  his  death  in  1839  this 
auspicious  state  of  things  came  to  a  termination, 
and  it  soon  became  more  than  doubtful  whether 
the  army  would  not  force  the  nominal  Govern- 
ment into  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  To  the  in- 
stability and  changes  which  almost  invariably  in 
Asia  succeed  the  death  of  a  powerful  monarch, 
had  been  superadded  in  the  kingdom  of  La- 
hore a  variety  of  catastrojjhes,  which  had  com- 
pletely disorganized  the  frame  of  government, 
and  left  the  sovereignty  a  prey  to  the  most  daring 
of  the  royal  blood,  the  most  strongly  supported 
among  the  unruly  soldiery.  Kurruck  Singh, 
the  heir  of  Runjeet  Singh,  died  at  Lahore 
f^'^Q  ^'  on  the  5th  November.  1 840,  not  without 
suspicion  of  having  had  his  days  shortened 
by  poison.  His  son  Nou-Sehal-Schal  Singh,  the 
next  heir  to  the  throne,  was  killed  a  few  days 
,,  „  after  by  an  accident.  Upon  this  Shere 
'  '  Singh,  whose  legitimacy  was  more  than 
suspected,  succeeded;  but  he  was  a  weak  young 
man,  enervated  by  the  pleasures  of  the  seraglio, 
and  fell  entirely  under  the  government  of  Dhyan 
a  Ann,  Reg.  Singh,  his  prime  minister,  who  pos- 
184i,2T6;  iind  sessed  vast  estates  and  great  inttu- 
for  1843,  359;  ^^^^  j^j  j]^g  portion  of  the  Punjanb 
Court"of  Run-  adjoining  the  mountains  of  Lower 
jeet  Singh,  Thibet,  where  he  ruled  with  a  high 
374.  reputation  for  mildness  and  justice. " 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  this  character 
was  but  the  vail  assumed  to  con- 
Murder'ofthe  ceal  the  most  ambitious  and  flagi- 
Maharajah  tious  designs.  A  Conspiracy  was 
and  his  sons,  foj-med  between  Dhyan  Singh  and 
Septen.berM.  ^.^^^  ^.^^^^  j^j^  general,  to  murder 

their  sovereign  and  ^hare  his  power,  and  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  laUer  to  cany  the  design  into 
execution.  It  was  consummated  on  the  14th 
September,  1843,  by  the  murder  of  the  Mahara- 
jah,  Avho  was  shot  by  Ajoet  Singh  when  inspecting 
his  troops.  Soon  after  lie  met  Furtab  Singh, 
the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Shere  Singh,  whom  he 
».lso  murdered,  and  sent  his  head  to  his  brother, 
J^dut  Singh,  and  his  son  Heera  Singh.  They, 
h<mimer,  were  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  Col- 
lecfm^  ^  body  of  troops  which  remaiaed  faithful, 


they  surrounded  the  capital,  forced  their  way 
into  the  citadel,  seized  Ajeet  Singh  and  „  ^g 
liis  fellow-conspirators,  cut  oft'  their 
heads,  which  they  exposed  on  the  gates  of  the 
fort,  and  proclaimed  Dhulup  Singh,  the  only 
surviving  son  of  Runjeet  Singh,  Maharajah. 
The  new  sovereign  was  a  boy  ten  years  of  age, 
so  that  the  whole  authority  and  power  was  cen- 
tred in  his  prime  minister,  Heera  Singh.  His 
inclination  to  reopen  good  terms  witli  the  Brit- 
ish Government  was  doubtful,  and  at  any  rate 
the  hostility  of  the  Sikh  army,  the  real  rulers  of 
the  State,  was  well  known.  During  these  re- 
peated changes  of  the  Government,  the  discipline 
of  the  powerful  force  which  Runjeet  Singh  had 
reared  up  with  such  care  had  been  entirely  lost. 
The  soldiers  no  longer  obeyed  their  officers,  the 
officers  were  at  variance  with  their  generals ;  the 
disorganization  of  the  army  was  complete,  and 
those  formidable  battalions  had  turned  into  arm- 
ed bands,  which  lived  at  free  quarters  i  Ann.  Reg. 
upon  ihe  unliap]iy  villagers,  whom  1S43, 1-61 ; 
they  plundered  in  every  direction  with-  ^"^  IS^'. 
out  mercy.' 

This  calamitous  state  of  things  rendered  it 
more  than  probable  that  the  British  Gov-  34, 
crnment  at  no  distant  period  would,  as  Aifairsof 
a  matter  of  necessity,  and  in  self-de-  G«»'icr. 
fense,  be  involved  in  a  formidable  war  with  the 
Punjaub.  In  contemplation  of  such  an  event, 
it  was  of  the  utmost  im])ortance  to  secure  the 
rear  of  the  position  which  would  require  to  be 
taken  by  the  British,  and  to  keep  open  their 
communications  with  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Calcut- 
ta, where  their  arsenals  were,  and  their  base  of 
operations  would  necessarily  be  placed.  To  ef- 
fect this  object,  it  was  necessary  to  make  sure  of 
GwALiOR,  a  powerful  Mahratta  state  in  Central 
India,  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  well-disci- 
plined army,  and  a  cajiital  wliich,  perched  on  in- 
accessible rocks,  seemed  to  defy  afsnult.  The 
position  of  this  state  rendered  it  of  the  utmost 
moment  in  any  contest  which  might  ensue  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  Sikhs,  for  it  lay  di- 
rectly on  the  flank  of  the  former's  line  of  com- 
munication with  Allahabad,  Benares,  and  Cal- 
cutta ;  and  any  well-organized  force  descending 
from  Central  India  by  Caljiee  might  make  it- 
self master  of  Cawnpore  on  the  great  trunk-road, 
and  thus  endanger,  if  not  ruin,  every  military 
operation  which  might  be  going  on  in  the  Pun- 
jaub or  Northwestern  India.  This  importance 
wag  clearly  perceived  by  Lord  Ellenborough, 
wIm,  in  contemplation  of  a  contest  at  no  distant 
period  with  the  Sikhs,  deemed  it  indispensable 
to  secure  in  the  outset  the  communications  of 
the  army  on  the  side  of  Gwalior. 

The  state  of  things  at  this  period  in  Gwalior 
was  such  as  amply  to  vindicate  the  ,« 

serious  attention  which  at  this  pe-  Distiacted 
riod  was  bestowed  on  it  by  the  Gov-  and  danger- 
ernor-Gederal.     Dowlat  Rao  Scin-  ^f  that"state" 
dia,  with  whom  treaties  had  been 
concluded  by  the  British  Government  and  the 
Marquis    of  Hastings    in    1804    and  ^ 
1817,-  died  in  IS27,  leaving  no  legiti-  xxxix.Hfi; 
mate  son.     His   widow,  after  vainly  History  of 
endea-voring  to  place  a  relative  of  her  ^y^°^^n?' 
own  on  the  throne,  adopted  a  relation 
of  her  deceased  husband,  a  boy  still  in  pnpilari- 
ty  according  to  the  laws  of  India,  which,  like  the 
Roman,  permit  such  a  mode   of  renovating  a 
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worn-out  race ;  and  he  was  solemnly  rccognizeil 
as  sovereign  by  the  chiefs  of  the  country.  Dur- 
ing his  minority  the  office  of  regent  was  be- 
stowed on  Mama  Sahib,  whose  authority  was 
approved  and  recognized  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Upon  the  young  Maharajah,  however, 
coming  of  age,  which  he  did,  by  the  Indian  law, 
at  seventeen,  he  aspired  to  the  entire  sovereign- 
ty, to  which,  after  a  struggle,  he  succeeded,  the 
regent  retiring  to  Agra.  The  settlements  and 
provisions  to  be  made  on  the  widow  were  hard- 
P  ,  »  ly  arranged,  when  the  young  sovereign 
died,  on  the  7th  February,  1843,  childless, 
and  without  having  made  any  provision  for  the 
succession  to  the  throne.  His  widow,  who  was 
only  thirteen  years  of  age,  upon  this  assumed, 
as  his  heir,  Bhaqurut  Rao,  a  boy  oi  eight,  reput- 
ed to  be  the  nearest  male  relative  of  the  deceased 
Maharajah,  who  was  forthwith  placed  on  the 
throne,  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  late  sovereign. 
Mama  Sahib,  being  at  the  same  time  installed 
in  the  office  of  regent,  with  the  entire  concur- 
rence of  the  British  Government.  The  regent, 
however,  proved  distasteful  to  the  Gwalior  chiefs, 
and  he  was  soon  virtually  dispossessed  of  power 
by  the  malcontents,  who  acquired  a  predominant 
influence  over  the  mind  both  of  the  young  royal 
widow  and  the  still  younger  boy-sovereign.  The 
Dada  Kergu-walla  acquired  the  ascendency  over 
both,  and  his  feelings  appeared  from  various  acts 
'  Governor-  to  be  SO  hostile  to  the  British  Gov- 
General's  Proc-  ernment,  that  the  Resident  was  in- 

lm"fa'i'a"'  ^®*^'  structed  to  require  the  surrender 
20,  18-t3;  Ann.      „    ,  \^    ■       t^     i  , 

Reg.  1S43,  3C3 ;  ot  the  person  of  the  J Jada  to  the 
Thorntou,  vi.  British,  and  with  this  demand  the 
468-4T0.  Maharanee  at  length  complied. ' 

But  this  compliance  was  far  from  meeting  the 
gg  whole  views  of  the  Council  of  Cal- 

Disniissal  of  cutta.  What  they  desired  was  not 
Mama  Sahib,  merely  a  nominal  and  forced  com- 
and  rupture  pijance  with  a  particular  requisition 
with  Britain.   '      ^,  ,     ■•  ^f,  ^        ,  • 

on  the  part  ot  the  regent  or  his  mnr- 

ister,  but  the  establishment  of  a  really  friendly 
government  in  Gwalior,  which  miglit  render  its 
military  force  and  important  position  a  source 
of  strength  rather  than  weakness  in  the  evident- 
ly approaching  contest  with  the  Sikhs.  Matters 
were  ere  long  brouglit  to  a  crisis  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  chiefs  hostile  to  the  British  alliance 
21  i'^  -Gwalior  itself.  The  regent,  Mama 
Sahib,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
was  supported  by  the  power  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, was  summarily  dismissed  by  the  oppo- 
site party  ;  and  although  the  Governor-General 
at  first  positively  refused  to  allow  any  military 
aid  to  be  sent  from  the  British  stations  in  the 
neighborhood  to  restore  the  regent  to  power,  yet 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  state  of  things 
in  Gwalior  could  not,  with  any  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  adjoining  states, 
be  allowed  to  continue.  The  army,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  divisions  among  the  nobles  and 
weakness  of  the  Government,  abandoned  them- 
selves to  habits  of  insubordination  and  plunder, 
not  only  within  their  own  territory,  but  along 
the  British  frontier,  which,  from  Cawnpore  to 
Agra,  was  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  alarm. 
The  real  power  resided  with  the  army,  which 
was  forty  thousand  strong;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  state  of  anarchy  the  revenues  of  the  state 
had  declined  from  ninety-five  lacs  of  rupees  a 
year  to  sixty-five  lacs.     In  these  circumstances, 


Lord  Ellenborough  conceived  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, as  the  ally  of  Scindia,  to  interpose,  and  re- 
cover the  country  from  the  state  of  anarchy  and 
ruin  into  which  it  had  fallen ;  and  he  was  not 
sorry  of  a  pretext  for  invading  Gwalior,  and  es- 
tablishing a  friendly  government  on  the  throne. 
A  proclamation  accordinglv  was  is- 
sued, stating  that   the   British   ar-   '.  rrodama- 

1       i   ^  .       ^1        .   »     tions  of  Gov.- 

mies  were  about  to  enter  the  state  Gen.,Dpc.  20 
of  Gwalior,  not  as  enemies  but  as  2.5,27,  1843; 
friends,  to  support  the  infant  sov-  ^^^^^\cr. 
ereign  against  his  rebellious  sub-  Thorn  ["on,  vi.' 
jects ;  and  on  the  2.5th  December  4T5-4T9 ;  Fur- 
the  frontier  was  crossed,  and  the  "'•^•',  Papers  as 
army  advanced  to  Hingona,  within  ^o^io6''p''86 
twenty  miles  of  Gwalior. '* 

As  the  Gwalior  troops  were  numerous  and  well 
disciplined,  this  war  was  not  under-  3^^ 
taken  without  preparation  for  a  seri-  inv.ision  of 
ous  contest.  A  large  force  had  for  Gwalior. 
some  months  before  been  assembled  ^'^'^' 
at  Agra,  which  advanced  direct  on  Gwalior, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  who 
had  succeeded  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls  as  Command- 
er-in-Chief in  India.  This  army  consisted  of 
14,000  men,  with  40  pieces  of  artillery,  and  was 
accompanied  by  the  Governor-General  in  person. 
Another  force  of  2000  men  at  the  same  time 
entered  the  Gwalior  territory  from  the  side  of 
Bundclcund,  under  Major-General  Grey.  The 
Mahratta  troops  opposed  to  them  were  much 
more  numerous  —  those  against  which  Gough 
advanced  were  18,000  strong,  including  3000 
horse,  with  100  guns.  Opposed  to  ^  T,,„,.ntqn^ 
Grey  was  a  force  of  10,000  men  ;  but  vi.  oiiS-'iOS  ■ 
the  best  part  of  the  troops  were  in  the  Ann.  Keg, 
main  army,  which  covered  Gwalior.-  l"-*^,  3G6. 

The  country  which  lay  between  the  Mahratta 
position  and  the  British  army  was  33. 

one  of  extreme  difficulty,  being  re-  B.ittie  of  Ma- 
peatedly  intersected  by  deep  ravines,  li!i"y  pore. 
which  were  only  rendered  practicable  for  artil- 
lery by  the  unremitting  labors  of  the  sappers  un- 
der Major  Smith.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Roha- 
ree  River  had  to  he  crossed,  which  was  done  in 
three  divisions  at  daybreak  on  the  morn- 
ing  of  the  29th.  Gough  expected  to  have  ^'^' '  ' 
found  the  enemy  at  Chonda,  where  they  had  been 
on  the  preceding  evening ;  but  they  had  altered 
their  position,  and  taken  post  in  front  of  Maha- 


*  Lord  Ellenborough's  real  motives  for  this  war  were 
thus  stated  in  a  minute  to  tlie  Court  of  Directors:  "Were 
we  to  recede  from  onr  present  higli  position  of  a  para- 
mount autliority  in  India,  we  should  not  only  endanger 
our  own  existence,  but  bring  upon  all  the  states  now  de- 
pendent upon  us  the  most  atBicting  ciilaraities;  the  with- 
drawal of  our  restraining  hand  would  let  loose  all  the 
elements  of  confusion,  hedress  for  the  daily-occurring 
grievances  of  the  several  states  against  each  other  would 
again  be  sought,  not  from  the  superintending  justice  of 
the  British  Government,  but  from  the  armed  reprisals  of 
the  injured;  and  bad  ambition,  availing  itself  of  tlie  love 
of  plunder  and  of  war  which  pervades  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  population  of  India,  would  again  expose  to  devas- 
tation countries  which,  under  our  protection,  have  en- 
joyed many  of  the  advantages  of  peace.  'I'o  maintain, 
therefore,  unimpaired  the  position  we  now  hold,  is  a  duty, 
not  to  ourselves  alone,  but  to  humanity.  The  adoption 
of  new  views  of  jmlicy,  weakness  under  the  name  of  mod- 
eration, and  pusillanimity  under  that  of  forbearance, 
would  not  avert  from  our  own  subjects  ,ind  from  nur  own 
territories  the  evils  we  let  loose  upon  India ;  and  the  only 
result  of  false  measures  would  be  to  remove  the  scene  of 
a  contest  altogether  inevitable  fiom  Gwalior  to  .Mlaha- 
bad,  tliere  to  be  carried  on  with  determined  force,  a  dis- 
hearffned  army,  and  a  disaffected  peojjle." — GovKUNoa- 
Genebal'8  Minute,  Nov.  1843;  Tuobnton,  vi.  4S1. 
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rajpore  durinp;  the  night,  and  were  already 
strongly  intrenched  in  their  new  ground.  An 
alteration  of  the  plan  of  attack,  therefore,  be- 
came necessary  to  meet  the  new  position  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  disposition  finally  adopted  was 
as  follows :  General  Littler's  column,  which  was 
directly  opposite  to  Maharajpore,  was  ordered  to 
attack  it  in  front,  while  General  Vaillant's  bri- 
gade took  it  in  flank  and  rear;  and  General 
Dennis's  column  was  in  the  rear,  ready  to  snp- 
l>C)rt  either  attack  which  might  seem  to  require 
it.  The  centre,  under  Littler,  advanced  in  eche- 
lon, the  39th  Queen's  leading,  followed  by  the 
r>Ctlh  Native  Infantrj".  The  troops  advanced 
with  their  wonted  intrepidity,  and  by  a  sudden 
dash  got  possession  of  the  enemy's  guns  in  front 
of  the  village.  The  Mahrattas,  however,  resist- 
ed bravely,  and  the  artillerymen  were  bayoneted 
.-It  their  guns;  and  the  infantry  being  driven 
into  the  village,  a  most  sanguinary  conflict  en- 
sued in  tiie  streets.  Meanwhile  Vaillant's  col- 
umn assaulted  the  village  in  rear,  and  after  a 
desperate  resistance  forced  their  way  in.  Eight- 
and-twenty  guns  were  the  trophies  of  this  liard- 
fought  contest,  which  put  the  British  in  posses- 
i^ion  of  the  key  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  continue  the  contest  on  diflerent 
,'nid  less  advantageous  ground. 

While  this  conflict  was  going  on  in  the  centre, 
39  Brigadier  Scott,  on  the  extreme  Brit- 

Victoiy  of  ish  left,  was  engaged  with  a  body  of 
(heHritisli.  ^\^q  enemy's  horse,  and  by  a  brilliant 
cliarge  of  the  1 0th  Light-horse,  supjjorted  by  Cap- 
tain Grant's  horse-artillery,  several  guns  were 
taken,  and  two  standards  captured.  By  this 
success  the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy  was  un- 
covered and  threatened ;  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  advantage  gained  in  the  centre,  induced  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  order  a  general  advance 
n])on  the  position  the  enemy  had  fallen  back 
to.  Here,  however,  a  desperate  resistance  await- 
ed them.  General  Vaillant,  who,  with  the  40th 
Queen's,  headed  the  advance  against  the  enemy's 
right  flank,  had  to  storm  sifccessively  tliree  strong 
jKisitions,  -in  each  of  which  tlie  enemy  made  a 
stand,  and  which  they  defended  with  determined 
resolution.  In  these  attacks  Major  Stopfoi'd  and 
Captain  Coddington  fell  severely  wounded  at  the 
very  muzzles  of  the  enemy's  guns,  which  their 
heroic  followers  captured,  with  four  regimental 
standai'ds.  The  40th  was  supported  by  the  2d 
Native  Infantry  Grenadiers  under  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton, and  the  10th  under  Colonel  M'Laren,  who 
cajitured  two  more  regimental  standards.  Mean- 
wliilc  Littler,  with  the  centre,  after  his  success 
at  Maharajpore,  attacked  the  main  position  at 
Clionda  in  front,  while  Gi-ant's  horse-artillery 
and  the  1st  Light  Cavalry  supported  him.  The 
fire  from  the  enemy's  batteries  was  very  severe 
when  they  approached  tlie  position,  and  num- 
bers fell  at  every  step ;  but  nothing  could  with- 
stand the  rush  of  the  o9th  Queen's  under  Major 
Bray,  supported  by  the  "idth  under  Major  Dick, 
who  carried  the  lines,  and  took  two  more  stand- 
.",rds.  A  last  stand  was  made  by  the  enemy  in 
a  small  intrenchment,  mounted  by  four  guns, 
•Goiigh'sPis-  l^"*^  it  was  at  length  stormed  by  the 
li>.trh,  Jan.  4,  grenadiers  of  the  39th  under  Cap- 
J8^  'i^""'  *'''i"  Campbell, '  supported  by  a  wing 
aCif-  Tlio'-n-  ^^  t^®  '^^^^  Native  Infantry  under 
t";j,'  vi.  511,  Major  Phillips;  and  the  enemy  were 
f>l--  driven  from  all  their  intrenchments 


in  utter  confusion,  with  the  loss  of  nine  stand- 
ards and  sixty-four  guns. 

The  victory  was   complete,  but  it  had  been 
acliieved  with  heavy  loss.     Seven  oSi-        40 
cers  were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle,   Loss  on 
or  subsequently  died  of  their  wounds  ;   both  sides, 
and  the  total  loss  was  106  killed,  G84  wounded, 
and  7  missing — in  all,  797 ;  a  loss  so  heavy  and 
unusual  in  Indian  warfare  that  it  induced  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  say,  in  his  official  dis- 
patch, "I  regret  to  say  that  our  loss  has  been 
very  severe,  infinitely  beyond  what  I  calculated 
upon.     Indeed,  I  did  not  do  justice  to  the  gal- 
lantry of  my  opponents."     The  loss  of  the  Mah- 
rattas was  not  exactly  known,  but  it  was  esti- 
mated at  3000  men.     This  battle  was  attended 
by  one  circumstance  unprecedented  1  sir  Hugh 
in  Indian  warfare,  that  the  Govern-  ciongU's 
or-General  was  present  on  the  field,  ?"'''Vi''^ic>  ,4 . 
and   actually  imder  fire   with   his  An.  Reg.  1843' 
suite  during  part  of  the   engage-  367;  Thoin- 
ment. '  ton,  vi.  512. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  this  decisive  vic- 
tory was  gained,  another  defeat  was  ^^ 
inflicted  on  the  Mahrattas  by  the  Gen.  Grey's 
force  under  the  command  of  Major-  victory. 
General  Grey.  This  gallant  officer  ^^"^  ^^'  ^^^• 
had  under  his  command  only  2000  men,  and  he 
was  opposed  by  no  less  than  12,000  of  the  enemy, 
who  occupied  a  .strong  position  on  a  line  of  rugged 
heights,  running  from  the  fortified  village  of 
Mangore,  about  twelve  miles  from  Gwalior.  The 
attack  was  made  in  echelon,  headed  by  the  Buff's, 
su))ported  by  a  company  of  sappers,  intended  to 
clear  the  obstacles  with  which  the  ground  was 
encumbered ;  and  such  was  the  vigor  of  this  as- 
saidt,  which  was  directed  against  the  enemy's 
centre,  that  it  was  at  once  carried,  with  the  loss 
of  seven  guns.  Meanwhile,  a  wing  of  the  39th 
Native  Infantry,  under  Brigadier  Yates,  got  pos- 
session of  a  hill  commanding  the  enemy's  left, 
from  whence  he  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  troops 
in  that  quarter,  who  soon  began  to  shake,  and 
were  driven  from  their  gi'ound,  witli  the  loss  of 
two  guns.  The  victory  was  completed  by  a  splen- 
did charge  of  the  5Gth  Queen's,  headed  by  Bri- 
gadier Anderson,  who  was  wounded,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  whole  remainder  of  the  enemy's  ar- 
tillery was  taken.  The  loss  of  the  victors  was 
very  hea^y,  being  21,'>  men  out  of  2  (jgn,  Giey's 
2000,  or  above  a  tenth  of  their  num-  Dispatch, 
ber,  a  proportion  nearly  double  of  Dec.  30, 1843; 
that  sustained  by  Gough  in  the  great  3OT-^Thomt^' 
battle  on  the  same  day,  and  nearly  ton,'  vi.  514, 
equal  to  Napier's  at  Meanee."            515. 

These  repeated  victories  convinced  the  advis- 
ers of  the  Gwalior  Maharanee  that  it  .„ 
was  no  longer  possible  to  maintain  Treaty  with 
the  contest,  and  that  their  only  re-  tiie  Gwalior^ 
source  was  in  submission.  They  ^°^*^^''"'"|?]- 
solicited,  accordingly,  and  obtained,  ""'  "' 
an  audience  of  the  Governor-General,  at  which 
a  preliminaiy  armistice  was  agreed  to,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  the  British  army  should,  on 
January  2,  advance  to  and  occupy  Gwalior, 
They  did  so,  accordingly,  and  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  soon  concluded,  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 
The  Britisli  had  no  cessions  of  ten-itory  to  ex- 
act, or  rigorous  terms  to  enforce  ;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  friendly  government,  so  as  to  secure 
the  rear  of  the  force  which  might  soon  become 
opposed  to  the  Sikhs,  was  the  real  object,  and 
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this  was  attained  by  a  change  in  the  form  of 
government,  and  disbanding  of  the  army.  The 
supreme  autliority  was  committed  to  a  council 
composed  of  persons  in  the  British  interest,  the 
president  of  wliich  was  tlie  channel  of  communi- 
cation with  the  British  Resident.  The  disband- 
ing of  the  army  was  a  much  more  serious  matter, 
and  promised  fresh  difficulties ;  nevertheless,  it 
was  effected  without  resistance,  and  finished  by 
the  17th  Januaiy.  Part  of  the  men  were  enlist- 
ed in  the  new  contingent,  the  remainder  received 
a  gratuity  of  three  months'  pay,  and  went  to  seek 
their  fortune  elsewhere.  Most  of  them  repaired 
to  the  Sikhs,  who,  it  was  well  known,  were  pre- 
paring to  hoist  the  standard  of  hostility.  The 
new  contingent  A\as  fixed  at  seven  regiments  of 
infantry  and  two  of  cavalry,  to  be  maintained  by 
the  Gwalior  Government;  and  it  was  provided 
that  the  other  forces  maintained  by  them  should 
not  exceed  9000  men,  of  whom  only  3000  were 
to  be  infantiy,  with  32  guTis.  The  minority  of 
the  reigning  prince  was  declared  to  terminate 
when  he  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  and,  "in 
the  mean  time,  the  administrators  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  act  upon  the  British  Resident's  ad- 
vice, not  only  generally,  or  on  important  points, 
but  in  all  matters  wherein  such  advice  shall  be 
offered."  The  military  force  thus  authorized  to 
be  kept  on  foot  was  admirably  organized  and  dis- 
ciplined, and  proved  not  the  least  formidable  ene- 
my with  whom  the  British  had  to  deal  during  the 
terrible  rebellion  of  1857.  The  establishment  of 
peace  was  notified  by  the  Governor-General,  five 
days  after  it  was  signed,  by  a  proclamation,  in 
January  IS.  which  he  somewhat  injudiciously 
I  Treaty  -Jan-  boasted  of  his  Successes,  and  spoke 
uary  13, 1S44 ;  of  the  Gwalior  army  as  a  conquered 
Thornton,  vi.  enemy ;  not  the  most  likely  way  to 
522-525.  secure  it  as  an  ally  in  the  field.' 

The  brilliant  victories  which  have  now  been 
detailed  in  Afghanistan,  Scinde,  and 

r!,.iii;!rf  I  ,.„  Gwalior,  had  not  only  effaced  the 
UnlUani  re-  .  I.    ,  ,.  -     ,. 

suits  of  Lord  stains  or  the  preceding  disasters  in 
EUenbor-  Cabul,  but  they  had  restored  the  pres- 
ough's  ad-  ^j  of  (i,g  Bi-itish  arms  in  the  East, 
imuistration.     ^,     ,         ,     ,     .  .        •      tt-     i 

and  placed  tlieir  empire  in  Hindo- 

stan  on  a  securer  basis  than  it  had  ever  yet  at- 
tained. The  extraordinary  circumstance  of  two 
great  wars  being  brought  to  a  glorious  termina- 
tion at  the  same  time,  and  an  unheard-of  disas- 
ter being  succeeded  bv  a  transcendant  triumph, 
was  enough  to  have  fixed  the  attention  of  any 
peo^ile  less  prone  than  the  Orientals  to  the  in- 
fluence of  imagination,  and  less  willing  to  yield 
to  tlie  supposed  decree  of  destiny.  But  when 
these  successes  were  followed  by  the  conquest  of 
Scinde  and  subjugation  of  Gwalior  in  the  course 
of  one  year,  the  ancient  supremacy  of  opinion 
in  favor  of  Britain  was  at  once  re-established 
throughout  the  East.  These  were  in  them- 
selves inappreciable  advantages ;  but  they  beeame 
doubly  so  when  the  position  of  the  British  in  In- 
dia at  that  time  was  considered,  and  the  formi- 
dable position  of  the  Mahratta  states  on  the  flank 
of  the  British  line  of  communication  was  taken 
into  view.  It  was  known  to  all  that  a  serious 
war  was  impending  with  the  Sikhs,  who  would 
call  to  their  standard  all  the  bold  and  desperate 
characters  in  the  north  of  Hindostan ;  and  he  is  a 
bold  man  who  ventures  to  affii-m  that  the  issue  of 
such  a  war  could  be  contemplated  without  appre- 
hension, if,  when  the  main  strength  of  Britain  was  I 


combating  on  the  Sutlej,  their  left  flank  had  been 
threatened  by  the  Scinde  horse,  and  their  com- 
munications cut  oil'  by  the  battalions  of  Gwalior. 
Conceding  to  the  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers 
employed  in  these  brilliant  opera-  , , 

tions  all  the  glory  and  credit  justly  credit  duo  to 
due  to  them  for  their  heroic  efforts,  Lord  Ellen- 
it  is  evident  that  a  large  part  of  the  l^orouel'  !>»» 
praise  must  be  awarded  to  the  Gov-  "'^  ' 
ernor-General.  To  him  it  belonged  to  form  great 
designs,  and  supply  to  his  lieutenants  the  means 
of  periorming  them ;  to  them  the  duty  of  carry- 
ing them  into  execution.  Neither  the  Scinde  nor 
the  Gwalior  wars  found  Lord  Ellenborough  uu- 
])repared.  Foreseen  and  calculated  upon,  eveiy 
thing  had  been  provided  for  carrying  them  on, 
and  thus,  from  the  very  outset,  success,  great  anil 
decisive,  attended  the  British  arms.  The  means 
of  transport  had  been  collected,  and  reserves  of 
troops  were  in  readiness  to  support  those  first 
brought  into  action  long  before  hostilities  were 
commenced.  Thus  that  dismal  period  of  disas- 
ter, which  in  British  wars  generally  intervenes 
between  first  hostilities  and  ultimate  victory,  was 
avoided.  The  wars  in  which  he  engaged,  though 
of  aggression  in  appearance,  wore  in  reality  in 
self-defense ;  they  were  unavoidable,  to  obviate 
the  consequences  of  the  Cabul  disaster;  they  only 
anticipated  the  blow  in  preparation  by  his  ene- 
mies. His  administration,  though  one  of  the 
shortest,  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  British  empire  in  the  East.  He  found 
it  shaking  under  the  effects  of  an  unparalleled 
disaster ;  he  rendered  it  in  less  than  two  years 
victorious  in  every  quarter,  and  resplendent  with 
glory.  It  might  naturally  be  sui)poscd  that  such 
a  career  of  success  would  have  secured  for  the 
Governor-General  a  long  tenure  of  office,  and  the 
warm  gratitude  of  Government  and  tlie  country. 
It  was  quite  the  reverse  ;  it  procured  for  him  no- 
thing but  distrust  and  envy;  and  on  the  20th 
April  it  was  announced  by  Sir  R.  ^^  j.jj  2g 


Peel,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr. 


1  .\nn.  Reg. 


(afterward  Lord)  Macaulay,  that  \sii,  2S0 ; 
the  East  India  Directors  had  re-  Pari.  Deb. 
called  Lord  Ellenborough. '  ^P'"  26, 1S44. 

"  Nee  minus  periculi,"  says  Tacitus,  "ex  mag- 
na fama  quam  ex  mala" — "Nor  is  45 
there  less  danger  from  great  fame  Real  causes 
than  bad."  AVhen  interrogated  by  oft'ierecaiL 
Lord  Colchester,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  whether 
the  recall  of  Lord  Ellenborough  met  with  the 
sa^ictiou  and  approbation  of  the  Government, 
Lord  Ripon  answered  that  it  had  not.  It  was, 
however,  strictly  within  the  legal  and  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  Company ;  for,  by  a  strange- 
anomaly,  they  had,  while  liable  to  be  controlled 
in  so  many  other  respects,  full  ])ower  to  recall  the 
Governor-General  whenever  they  thought  proper. 
The  motives  which  led  to  this  strong  step  on  the 
fiart  of  the  Directors  may  be  easily  divined  from 
the  tenor  of  Lord  Ellenborough 's  administration, 
and  the  collision  which  has  more  than  once  oc- 
curred between  their  prudential  ^^ews  and  the 
bold  policy  dictated  by  necessity  to  their  seiTants 
abroad.  The  East  India  Company  iiad  taken 
fright  at  the  military  propensities  of  the  Govern- 
or-General ;  he  himself  confessed  them  at  a  pub- 
lic dinner  in  Calcutta,  with  more  truth  and  can- 
dor than  jirudence  or  self-regard.*     He  had  left 

•  '•  The  only  regret  I  feel  on  leaving  India  is  that  of 
being  separated  from  the  army.    The  most  agreeable. 
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Calcutta,  and  made  a  long  sojourn  in  the  North- 
west Provinces,  near  the  seat  of  war ;  he  had 
himself  been  with  the  army,  and  under  fire  in 
the  last  action  near  Gwalior.  Worse  than  all, 
he  had  in  many  places  displaced  the  political 
agents,  and  conferred  supreme  civil  authority  in 
disturbed  districts  on  the  military  commanders — 
a  course  recommended  by  its  obvious  necessity, 
but  so  hostile  to  the  interests  of  a  large  and  in- 
fluential class  of  civil  persons  around  the  seat  of 
government,  that  it  scarce  ever  fails  to  prove  fatal 
to  those  who  adventure  upon  it.  Weighty,  how- 
ever, as  tliese  considerations  were,  they  were  yet 
surpassed  by  the  terrors  inspired  by  the  military 
propensities  of  the  Govei-nor-General,  and  the 
preparations  he  was  making  to  meet  the  war 
with  the  Sikhs,  which  every  sensible  person  in 
India  saw  could  not  much  longer  be  averted. 
If  it  be  true,  as  is  commonly  said,  that  the  alarm 
excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Directors  by  the  wai-s 
of  Scindo  and  Gwalior  was  brought  to  a  climax, 
and  made  the  ground  of  dismissal,  by  the  pur- 
chase in  Australia  of  thirteen  hundred  draught- 
horses  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  Gwalior 
contest,  it  affords  an  additional  confirmation  of 
the  old  remark,  that  so  entirely  are  the  great  ma- 
jority of  men  governed  by  present  events,  that, 
though  timeous  preparations  for  future  danger 
have  often  proved  the  salvation  of  em]jires,  they 
have  seldom  failed  to  ruin  those  who,  in  the  first 
instance,  engaged  in  them.  For  those  wars  it 
was  which  cleared  the  fiank  and  rear  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  which  so  soon  was  engaged  in  a  strife 
for  life  or  death  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlcj,  and 
those  horses  which  dragged  up  the  heavy  guns 
that  broke  down  the  intrenchments  of 
1844"282°  Sobraon,  and  saved  the  British  em- 
'  '  pire  in  the  East.' 
Upon  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  Sir 

R.  Peel  suggested  Sir  Henry  Har- 
Appoilftment  ^inge  to  the  Court  of  Directors  as 
ofsirH.  Har-  his  successor,  and  the  appointment 
dinge  as  Gov-  was  cordially  and  unanimously  ac- 
eiQor-Gener-    q,iiesced    in"  by    the    latter    body. 

Many  motives  concurred  to  produce 
this  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  two  powers,  so 
often  rival,  in  whom  was  jointly  vested  the  gov- 
ernment of  India.  In  addition  to  the  high  char- 
acter for  prudence  and  wisdom  which  his  career 
in  troubled  times  as  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland  had  acquired  for  him,  his  great 
reputation  and  glorious  career  as  a  soldier  seem- 
ed to  recommend  him  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
a  government  desirous,  above  all  things,  of  cul- 
tivating a  pacific  policy.  Satiated  with  glory 
in  the  field  of  European  fame,  he  had  no  need 
a  Hist,  of  to  go  to  the  East  in  search  of  fresh 
Europe,  c.  laurels ;  and  the  man  who  had  stood 
Iv.  §5T.  beside  the  dying  Moore  at  Corunna,- 
who  had  turned  disaster  into  victory  at  Albu- 
era,^  and  lost  an  arm  beside  Blucher 
i^-'^fsG  ^^  ^^^^7'  "^^^  "*'*  likely  to  be  seduced 
'by  the  phantom  of  Oriental  glory  into 
scenes  of  doubtful  expedience  or  hazardous  re- 
sult. It  can  not  be  denied  that  these  views  were 
in  themselves  plausible;  yet  how  widely  differ- 
ent did  they  prove  from  the  real  events  which 
were  approaching,  and  how  completely  has  the 

the  most  interesting  period  of  my  life,  has  been  that 
wliirh  I  have  passed  here  in  cantonments  and  camps." — 
I.OED  Ellenborotigu's  words  at  a  farewell  dinner  at 
Calcutta;  Ann.  lieg.,  18-U,  p.  282. 


result  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  precautionary 
measures  which  occasioned  liOrd  Ellenborough's 
recall !  Within  a  year  and  a  half  after  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge's  landing  in  India,  he  was  in- 
volved, despite  the  utmost  efforts  to  avoid  it, 
in  a  desperate  contest  with  the  Sikhs,  against 
whom  his  predecessor's  preparations  had  been 
directed. 

The  able  address  delivered  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  East  India  Company  to  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  previous  to  his  poiicyl'ecom- 
departure  for  Hindostan,  contains  mended  to  sir 
at  once  a  luminous  exposition  of  H-  Hardinge 
the  views  at  that  period  entertained  ^J^l^.  ^°"''' 
by  the  Government  for  the  direction 
of  Indian  affairs,  and  throws  light  on  the  causes 
which  had  led  to  his  predecessor's  recall.*  Ex- 
isting discontents  were  alluded  to  in  the  sepoy 
army;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  thence 
arising  was  as  little  anticipated  as  were  the 
terrible  fields  of  Ferozeshah  or  Chillianwallah. 
Yet  was  the  symptom  to  which  the  Directors  al- 
luded on  this  occasion  of  so  serious  a  kind  as  to 
awaken  the  utmost  solicitude,  and  such  as  might 
well  have  aroused  the  attention  of  Government 
to  the  impending  danger.  In  March,  1844,  sev- 
eral regiments  of  the  Bengal  army,  under  orders 
for  Scinde,  gave  unequivocal  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
position to  mutiny,  from  an  idea  that  it  was  a 
foreign  service,  not  within  the  limits  of  their  en- 
gagement, which  was  to  serve  in  any  part  of  In- 
dia. Ultimately,  however,  they  were  all  per- 
suaded to  withdraw  their  opposition,  and  march 
for  Scinde  across  the  Sutlej,  except  the  34th 
Native  Infantry,  which  persisted  in  resistance, 
and  was  publicly  broken  and  disbanded  in  con- 
sequence at  Meerut  in  presence  of  the  ,.  ,  nc 
whole  troops  at  the  station.  The  Gov- 
ernment at  Calcutta  made  as  light  as  they  could 


*  "  You  will  not  fail  to  recollect  that  the  members  of 
the  civil  service  are  educated,  not  only  with  particular 
care,  but  with  a  special  view  to  tlie  important  duties  of 
civil  administration,  upon  tlie  upright  and  intelligent 
performance  of  which  so  much  of  tlie  happiness  of  the 
people  depends.  I  doubt  not  that  your  experience  Tvill 
coincide  with  that  of  the  great  men  who  in  former 
times  have  filled  the  office  of  Governor-General,  in  ena- 
bling you  to  appreciate  justly  the  eminent  qnaliticsofthe 
civil  servants  of  India;  and  I  feel  persuaded  that  your 
confidence  in  them  will  be  returned  by  the  most  zealous 
exertions  on  their  part  to  promote  the  success  of  your  ad- 
ministration. 

"  At  the  present  moment,  difficulties  have  arisen  in  our 
native  army  requiring  to  be  met  by  prompt  and  decisive 
measures.  We  trust  that  when  you  arrive  in  India  you 
may  find  that  the  difficulties  have  passed  away;  but 
should  you  find  them  still  existing,  we  trust  that  you  will 
act  toward  the  seiwy  with  everii  degree  of  consideration 
and  indulgence  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  older 
and  obedience,  the  first  and  paramount  duty  of  a  soldier. 

"By  our  latest  intelligence  we  are  induced  to  hope 
that  peace  prevails  throughout  India.  I  need  not  say 
that  it  is  our  anxious  wish  that  it  should  be  presei-ved. 
You,  Sir,  well  know  what  are  the  evils  of  war;  and  we 
feel  confident  that,  while  ever  ready  to  maintain  unim- 
paired the  honor  of  our  country  and  the  supremacy  of  our 
aims,  your  policy  will  be  essentially  pacific.  Peace, 
apart  from  its  other  advantages,  is  desirable,  with  a  view 
to  the  prosperity  of  our  finances,  and  the  development 
of  the  internal  resources  of  the  country.  From  a  nat- 
ural desire  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  render  the 
public  service  as  efficient  as  possible,  there  is  always  a 
tendency  to  an  increase  of  establishments.  A  steady  and 
vigilant  attention  will  be,  therefore,  necessary  to  enforce 
the  strictest  economy  consistent  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
service.  This  duty  is  rendered  the  more  urgent  by  the 
existing  state  of  the  finances  of  India;  but  it  is  at  all 
times  necessary,  from  the  difficulty  experienced  in  that 
country  in  devising  new  sources  of  revenue,  or  renderii  g 
those  already  existing  more  productive  and  more  com- 
mensurate with  the  exigencies  of  the  State.     1  feel  as- 
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of  it,  and  passed  the  mutiny  over  with  as  little 
severe  punishment  as  possible ;  but  Sir  Charles 
J  ^  jjp^  Napier  was  fully  alive  to  its  inqjort- 
iii.  64, 65;  ance,  and  transmitted  the  most  en- 
Ann.  Reg.  crgctic  representations  on  the  sub- 
ISO,  2S6.       j^cf. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  had  been  offered  the 
comnmnd  of  the  Indian  army  im- 
Haraiii<'e'8  ar-  mediately  after  the  disasters  in  Af- 
rival  ill  India,  ghanistan  ;  but  he  had  generously 
and  early  pa-  dcelined  to  come  between  the  In- 
cific  measures.    ^.^^   ^^^^^.^  .^^^j  ^j^^   ^^^^^  ^^,j,j^,^ 

he  felt  assured  they  would  regain  for  their  coun- 
try and  themselves.  Now,  however,  that  this 
was  done,  and  victory  again  chained  by  their  ef- 
forts to  the  British  standard,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  accept  the  office  of  Governor-General,  and  set 
out  for  Calcutta,  resolved  to  carry  out  to  the  very 
letter  the  pacific  and  economical  ideas  of  the 
East  India  Directors.  When  he  arrived  tliere, 
in  September,  1844,  he  found  the  whole  of  the 
Indian  peninsula  in  a  state  of  profound  tranquil- 
lity, disturbed  only  by  some  insurrections  of  the 
robber  chieftains  on  the  frontier  of  the  desert  in 
Scinde,  which  were,  after  some  resistance,  sup- 
pressed by  the  prudent  foresight  of  Napier,  and 
Bija,  the  chieftain  who  had  been  most  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  disturbance,  was  taken. 
In  this  mountain  warfare  the  deeds  of 
1845^''  ^^'  heroism  performed  by  the  British  sol- 
diery, both  European  and  native,  never 
were  surpassed.*  Sir  Henry  went  out,  not  only 
with  public  recommendations  to  a  pacific  policy, 
but  mth  the  most  stringent  private  instructions 
to  the  same  effect.  With  the  Sikhs  in  particu- 
lar he  was  specially  enjoined  to  remain  to  the 
last  extremity  on  pacific  terms.  Not  only  any 
hostile  act  toward  that  warlike  and  jjowerful  na- 
tion, but  any  act  which  could,  however  remote- 
2Napier'sMem.  ^>'.'  ^^  construed  into  an  intention 
iii.  25C-272;  of  a  warlike  character,  was  to  bo 
Quarterly  Re-     sedulously    avoided.      Upon    the 

T^T^^vl''^^*""  strict  and  literal  conformity  with 
1ST;  Neuman,     ,,  .  .  ,  •'    . 

Gririohichte  des  these  instructions,  he  was  given 
Kngiifichen  unequivocally  to  understand  his 
B.;iches  in  Asi-  term  of  office  would  entirely  de- 
«"'^'-«^^-  pend.^    _ 

One  of  the  first  duties,  and  certainly  not  the 
49  least  important,  which  awaited  the 

Importance  of  new  Govemor-General  on  his  ar- 
raihvays  in  In-  rival  in  India,  was  the  laying  out 
dia,  in  a  mill-  ,„  ^-  ^-n  it 

tary  as  well  as  ^^^  formation  of  KailwAYS.  Mo- 
a  civil  point  of  mentous  in  all  countries,  this  mat- 
es'*'- ter  was  an  affair  of  vital  import- 
ance in  Hindostan.  Not  gifted  by  Nature  with 
the  net-work  of  navigable  rivers  which,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Mississippi,  has  brought  the  means 


sured.,  therefore,  that  your  early  and  anxious  attention 
will  be  turned  to  the  best  means  of  averting  financial 
embarrassments,  and  for  placing  the  public  finances  upon 
a  sound  and  satisfactory  footing." — Ann.  Men..  1844,  p. 
283-235. 

*  "At  onceBeatson  and  his  stern  veterans  climbed  the 
rock  which  was  crowned  by  the  enemy.  As  they  leaped, 
ten  in  number,  on  the  platform,  the  enemy,  eighty  strong, 
fell  upon  them  sword  in  hand,  and  the  fight  was  despe- 
rate. Seventeen  hlll-meii  were  slain,  si.^  of  the  soldiers ; 
and  the  rest,  wounded  and  overborne,  were  d.ished  over 
the  edge  and  rolled  down!  Such  are  British  soldiers! 
where  mortal  man  can  stand  in  fight,  they  will.  Every 
man  of  them  had  a  medal,  two  of  them  had  three  on  their 
breasts.  They  died  gloriously,  but  uselessly,  on  that  sad 
cliff  in  the  Outchee  Hills;  never  was  the  Douranee  so 
honored.  Their  enemies  did  them  due  honor;  they  in- 
terred them  with  a  red  string  on  both  wrists,  their  most 
distiiiguished  mark  of  honor." — Napibii's  Mem.,  iii.  2T2. 


of  water-carriage  so  near  every  man's  door,  the 
plains  of  Bengal  were  yet  as  well  qualified  by 
climate,  .soil,  and  the  means  of  irrigation,  as 
the  fields  of  Louisiana  for  the  raising  of  cotton. 
But  to  render  them  profitable,  and  open  uj)  to 
their  inhabitants  the  English  market  for  that 
species  of  produce,  a  vast  internal  .system  of 
communication  was  indis])ensable.  Once  estab- 
lislied,  however,  and  in  full  operation,  such  a 
system  would  at  once  doulde  the  productive  re- 
sources of  India,  and  halve  the  expense  of  guard- 
ing it  from  the  numerous  enemies  by  whom  it 
was  surrounded;  for  distance  is  the  bane  of  the 
British  empire  in  the  East.  Troops  require  to 
be  moved  for  distances  often  of  a  thousand  and 
fifteen  hundred  miles.  From  Calcutta  to  Delhi 
is  ]  1 73  miles ;  from  thence  to  Pcshawur,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Khyber,  580  miles.  Hence  it  is 
that,  though  wielding  the  resources  of  an  empire 
immeasurably  more  powerful  than  any  of  the 
native  states,  the  British  Government  has  been 
invariably  and  seriously  outnumbered,  by  com- 
paratively inconsiderable  opponents,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  eveiy  war.  Impressed  with  these 
ideas,  the  East  India  Directors,  in  May, 
1 845,  addressed  an  enlightened  and  well-  ^I  ' 
informed  letter  to  the  Governor-General, 
earnestly  recommending  the  formation  of  a  sys- 
tem of  railway  communication  in  India.  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  cordially  entered  into  their 
views,  and  he  was  actively  engaged  in  de'\'ising 
means  to  carry  them  out,  and  at  the  same  time 
improve  the  system  of  native  education  in  India, 
when  the  trumpet  of  war  sounded  in  the  North, 
and  lie  was  called  from  his  peaceful  labors  to  a 
conflict  more  terrible  than  the  strife  i  xwn.  Reg. 
of  Ligny  or  the  death-struggle  of  Al-  1845,  .528, 
buera.'=^  329,331. 

The  Sikhs,  by  far  the  bravest  and  most  pow- 
erful nation  which  at  this  time  existed  50. 
in  an  independent  state  in  India,  owe  Origin  of 
their  origin,  like  most  other  Oriental  '^"^  Sikhs, 
states,  to  a  religious  belief.  The  word  "  Sikh" 
signifies  "Disciple,"  and  the  founder  of  their 
faith  was  a  Hindoo  named  Nanek,  who  was  born 
in  the  village  of  Talwundi,  in  the  province  of 
Lahore,  in  1469.  He  was  destined  by  his  father 
to  commerce,  but  an  irresistible  impulse  prompt- 
ed him  to  theological  pursuits,  and  he  soon  be- 
came alike  dissatisfied  with  the  Hindoo,  the  Mo- 


*  In  this  letter,  which  was  a  very  luminous  and  able 
one,  the  East  India  Directors  observe:  "According  to 
the  experience  of  Great  Britain,  by  far  the  largest  re- 
turns from  railways  are  procured  from  passengers,  the 
least  from  the  traffic  of  goods.  The  condition  of  India  is 
in  this  respect  directly  the  reverse  of  that  of  England. 
Instead  of  a  dense  and  wealthy  population,  the  people  of 
India  are  poor,  and  in  many  parts  thinly  scattered  over 
extensive  tracts  of  country.  But,  on  tlie  other  hand,  In- 
dia is  rich  in  valuable  products  of  nature,  which  are  in  a 
great  measure  deprived  of  a  profitable  market  by  the 
want  of  cheap  and  expeditious  means  of  transport." — 
East  India  Directors  to  Govbknok-Gknekal,  May  7, 
1845;  Ann.  Rerj.,  1S45,  p.  329. 

The  East  India  Directors  were  by  no  means  so  well 
aware  then  as  all  the  world  now  is  of  another  effect  of 
railway  communication,  if  established  on  even  a  few 
great  lines  in  Hindostan,  in  facilitating  tlie  movement  of 
troops,  and  thereby  at  once  enlarging  the  means  of  de- 
fense and  diminishing  the  standing  force  which  must  be 
kept  on  foot  to  secure  it.  Tliis  is  the  great  lesson  wliich 
the  Crimean  war  has  taught  to  Russia,  and  the  wars  in 
the  Punjaub  and  Indian  revolt  to  England.  Had  tho 
Russians  possessed  a  railroad  from  Moscow  to  Odessa, 
Seb.isto^oi  would  never  have  been  taken:  had  India  en- 
joyed one  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  tlie  revolt  of  1S5T 
would  have  been  suppressed  at  itj  first  outbreak. 
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hammedan,  and  the  Bhuddhist  worship.  The 
code  of  this  extraordinary  man,  both  in  religion 
and  morality,  was  very  remarkable.  He  taught 
tiic  unity  of" God,  the  equality  of  all  in  the  sight 
of  Heaven,  and  inculcated  universal  kindness, 
charity,  and  forbearance  among  men.  His  re- 
ligion consisted  in  a  pure  theism,  apart  from  all 
the  superstitions  with  which  the  faith  of  Brahma 
and  Budh,  and  Mohammed  had  become  disfig- 
ured. Thus  he  rejected  the  distinctions  of  caste, 
the  burning  of  widows,  and  all  the  other  peculiar- 
ities of  the  Hindoo  worship,  equally  with  the  sens- 
ual paradise  and  devout  observances  of  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Prophet.  So  identical  were  his  precepts 
1  Malte-Brun  '^'^'^^^  those  communicated  to  man  by 
ix.  537-539;  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  that  many  fan- 
Elphinstone's  ^iful  observers  have  thought  they 
231  -^buarter-  discovered  in  the  modern  Sikhs  the 
ly  Keview,  descendants  of  one  of  the  lost  tribes 
Ixxviii.  177.     of  the  children  of  Israel.' 

The  Sikh  confederacy,  held  together  by  the 
gj  strong  bond  of  unity  of  religious  be- 

Descrip'tionof  lief,  contended,  with  various  for- 
the  Sikhs,  and  tune,  with  the  numerous  enemies 
their  power,  v^^  ^yhom  they  were  suiTounded  for 
four  centuries,  during  which  their  power  was 
gradually  extended  over  the  adjoining  states, 
and  the  military  spirit  and  qualities  of  their 
own  members  proportionally  increased.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  they 
all  yielded  to  the  valor  and  capacity  of  Runjeet 
Singh,  surnamed  the  "Lion  of  the  Punjaub," 
the  confederacy  contained  7,000,000  of  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  4,000,000  were  in  the  province  of 
Lahore,  1,400,000  in  that  of  Mooltan,  1,000,000 
in  that  of  Afghanistan,  and  000,000  in  Cash- 
mere. The  inhabitants  of  these  varied  provinces 
were  tall,  robust,  and  animated  at  once  by  re- 
ligious fei-vor  and  military  ardor.  Their  forces 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  cavaliy,  the  horses 
of  which  were  of  extraordinary  swiftness  and 
hardihood.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  their  in- 
fantry, which  had  been  disciplined  by  Runjeet 
Singh  by  the  aid  of  French  and  Italian  officers, 
and  largely  recruited  by  the  sepoys  so  impru- 
dently disbanded  under  Lord  William  Bentinck's 
government,  had  now  acquired  the  most  formi- 
dable consistency;  it  amounted  to  73,000  men, 
with  200  pieces  of  cannon.  These  were  the  reg- 
ular troops ;  but  the  whole  country  was  peopled 
by  warriors;  and  if  its  entire  strength  was  called 
out,  it  could  bring  into  the  field  200,000  men, 
and  the  force  under  arms  had,  at 
^  ^'?"o''"k1'!>""'  no  remote  T)eriod,  actually  amount- 
ed  to  that  number.  = 

The  chief  seat  of  the  Sikhs  is  in  the  Punjaub 
52  — a  country  celebrated  for  its  riches 

Geographical  and  fertility  from  the  most  remote 
description  of  antiquity.  It  takes  its  name  from 
tlie  country,  ^j^^  five 'rivers  by  which  it  is  water- 
ed, and  which,  descending  from  the  great  snowy 
range,  give  the  means  of  irrigation  and  the  bless- 
ings of  fertility  to  the  level  plain  which  they 
intersect  in  their  progress  toward  the  ocean. 
These  are  the  Indus,  the  Jhelum,  the  Ravee, 
the  Chenab,  and  the  Sutlej ;  and  these  great 
rivers,  with  their  numerous  tributary  streams, 
are  available  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  two  thousand  miles,  and 
afford  the  means  of  irrigation  to  a  vast  area  of 
the  richest  alluvial  soil.  This  is  the  main  lource 
of  the  strength  of  the  Sikhs 4  and  the  Punjaub 


accordingly  contains  the  capital,  Lahore,  and 
chief  city  Umritzur.  But  the  Sikh  dominion 
extends  also  over  other,  and  some  of  them  very 
different  regions,  in  particular  Mooltan,  Afghan- 
istan East,  and  Cashmere.  The  first  of  these  is 
very  populous,  containing  1,400,000  souls,  with 
a  strong  fortress  of  the  same  name,  standing  on 
the  Chenab,  for  its  capital ;  the  second  includes 
the  sandy  dcigerts  and  arid  mountains  to  the  east 
of  the  Indus  ;  while  the  last,  a  beautiful  elevated 
valley  of  a  circular  form,  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  the  summits 
of  tlie  Himalayas,  has  been  celebrated  from  the 
earliest  ages  over  the  whole  of  Asia  as  the  al- 
most fabled  abode  of  industry,  innocence,  and 
rural  felicity.  It  contains  600,000  inhabitants, 
a,  large  part  of  whom  make  their  bread  by  the 
manufacture  of  the  beautiful  shawls  so  prized 
over  all  the  world.  But  the  chief  distinctioQ 
and  ancient  fame  of  Cashmere  ^  „  .  , 
have  arisen  from  the  incompara-  voyage  de 
ble  char.n  of  its  scenery  and  cli-  Kachemir,  ii. 
mate,  in  which  nature  has  com-  JV'™^."'.  ^°"" 
bined  every  thing  which  the  world  Qisimieve  i. 
can  exhibit  most  seductive  to  the  218;  Malt'e- 
senses  and  fascinating  to  the  imag-  Biun,  ix.  540, 
ination. ' 

RirsjEET  SiKGH,  who  had  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  brought  53 
the  tribes  comprising  this  empire  under  Cliamcter 
subjection,  was  one  of  those  remarkable  "f  Kunjeet 
men  who  occasionally  apjiear  in  the  ^"^  * 
East,  and  acquire  an  irresistible  sway  over  the 
minds  of  men,  so  as  to  mould  out  of  the  discord- 
ant elements  of  Oriental  society  a  poMcrful, 
though  fleeting,  dominion.  Rude  and  forbidding 
in  aspect,  with  only  one  eye,  and  a  visage  fur- 
rowed by  the  small-pox,  he  yet,  from  his  energy 
and  courage,  acquired  such  an  ascendency  as  to 
be  the  object  of  respect  to  the  bravest  men,  and 
terror  to  the  fairest  women,  in  the  northwest  of 
India.  His  grandfather  was  an  inconsiderable 
feudal  chief,  whose  quota  was  only  2500  men, 
but  he  was  an  able  man ;  his  son,  Runjeefs 
father,  was  still  more  so ;  and  they  gradually  ex- 
tended their  influence  and  possessions,  so  that  in 
1802,  when  Runjeet  succeeded  to  the  inherit- 
ance, he  was  already  one  of  the  first  nobles  in 
the  Punjaub.  Such  were  the  additions  which, 
though  entirely  uneducated,  he  made  to  the 
family  power,  by  his  talent  and  unscrupulous 
perseverance,  that  soon  he  was  in  possession  of 
Lahore  and  all  the  fertile  territory  around  it, 
and  began  a  friendly  intercourse,  as  a  power- 
ful potentate,  with  the  Government  at  Calcutta. 
The  knowledge  of  this  intercourse  went  far  to 
establish  his  ci'edit  and  influence;  and  it  con- 
tinued uninterrupted,  though  without  any  per- 
sonal intercourse,  till  1831,  when  Lord  William 
Bentinek  visited  "the  Lion  of  the  Punjaub"  in 
Lahore,  and  1 838,  when  Lord  Auckland  waited 
on  him,  at  the  head  of  all  the  majesty  of  the 
British  empire.  Meanwhile  Runjeet  overran 
the  whole  Punjaub  undisturbed  by  Great  Britain, 
the  Government  of  which  was  sufliciently  occu- 
pied with  its  own  conquests.  Sensible  of  the 
advantages  he  derived  from  the  friendship  of 
Great  Britain,  and  justly  afraid  of  its  power, 
Runjeet  long  cultivated  the  connection,  and  at 
length  concluded  the  triple  alliance  with  that 
power  and  Shah  Soojah,  which  was  the  precur- 
sor of  the  Afghanistan  expedition.     During  thia 
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period  he  was  incessantly  engaged  in  organizing  [ 
and  disciijlining,  by  the  aid  ot  General  V^cntura 
and  other  French  olficers,  his  already  formidable  j 
army ;  and  such  was  the  ijcrfection  to  which  his  ^ 
diligence  brought  it,  that  it  stood  the  compari- 
s  m  with  the  British  at  the  great  reviews  near 

Lahore  in  1838;'  and  Lord  Auckland 
'  /^5  M  *^'  ^^^  good  reason  to  congratulate  him- ! 

self  that  tlie   Sikh  Govej;nnicnt   i)re-  j 
served  its  faith  inviolate  during   the   dreadful 
catastrophe  which  ensued.     As  long  as  Runjeet ' 
lived  the  alliance  was  maintained  inviolate,  and 
the  loud  clamor  of  the  army  for  a  war  witli  the  { 
English  was  disregarded;   but  during  the  weak 
and    distracted    rule    which    ensued    upon    his 
2  Quarterly  Re-  death,  their  demands  became  more 
view,  ixxviii.    formidal)le ;    and    Lord   Ellenbor- 
181-183;  El-     ough  was  engaged  in  active  meas- 
ciabui'^vol^i. ;  "^'^'^  ^^  provide  against  the  impend- 
Burnes's  Ca- '  ing  contlict  when  he  was  recalled 
bul,  vol.  i.        by  the  Directors.  ^ 

Sir  Henrv  (afterward  Lord)  Hardinge,  who 
g^_  was  soon  called  to  oppose,  not  this 

Character  of  redoubtable    chieftain,  for    he    was 
Lord  Har-      gathered  to  his  fathers,  but  the  army 
°^*  wiiich  he  had  created,  was  one  of 

the  most  remarkable  men  which  the  age  in  which 
lie  lived,  so  fertile  in  statesmen  and  heroes,  had 
produced.  Born  of  an  ancient  and  highly  re- 
spectable family  in  the  county  of  Derby,  he  j'et 
owed  nothing  to  aristocratic  influence  or  con- 
nection ;  for  he  had  already  risen  to  eminence, 
both  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  before  he  mar- 
ried, in  1821,  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry.  He  was  born  in  1785,  entered 
the  service  in  1801  as  ensign  in  a  regiment  of 
foot,  and  was  present  at  nearly  all  the  battles 
under  Moore  and  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula. 
Including  the  actions  on  the  Sutlej,  to  be  imme- 
diately recounted,  he  had  been  in  sixteen  pitch- 
ed battles,  for  which  medals  had  been  granted, 
when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  184G.  He 
was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  and  cut  his 
way  with  his  good  sword  to  the  offices  of  Govern- 
or-General of  India,  and  Commander-in-Chief 
in  Great  Britain.  Without  the  great  and  com- 
manding cjualities  which  in  a  manner  forced 
Marlborough  and  Wellington  to  the  lead  in  civil 
as  well  as  military  life,  he  possessed  in  high  de- 
gree those  best  suited  to  enable  him  to  follow  out 
the  views,  or  correct  the  mistakes,  of  others. 
A  good  soldier,  he  faithfully  obeyed  the  orders 
he  received,  and  by  his  indomitable  resolution 
retrieved  many  errors  in  the  direction,  by  supe- 
rior officers  or  Government,  of  the  affairs  with 
the  execution  of  which  he  was  intrusted.  He- 
roic courage  and  unconquerable  resolution  were 
his  great  characteristics.  Never  did  any  one 
more  thoroughly  act  up  to  his  family  motto, 
"Mens  aqua  in  rebus  arduis."  Kindly  in  his 
manner,  affectionate  in  private  life,  he  was  ex- 
emplary in  every  domestic  duty;  and  beloved  by 
an  extensive  circle  of  friends.  It  was  his  happi- 
ness, or  the  consequence  of  his  enduring  con- 
stancy, three  times  to  influence  the  fortunes  of 
his  country  ;  for  on  the  field  of  Albuera,  in  cir- 
cumstances all  but  desperate,  he  retrieved  the 
day;  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej  he  stemmed 
^Burke'sTeer-  '''^^  ^'^^^  °^  disaster,  and  saved 
age,  voce  Har-  the  empire  of  India ; '  and  by  his 
dinge;  Person-  indefatigable  efforts  on  his  return 
al  knowledge,    jq  England,  he  raised  iq)  the  train 


of  artillery  which  tore   down  the  ramparts  of 
Sebastopol. 

Hugh  Gough  (afterward  Lord  Goroii)  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  55 
Devonshire,  a  scion  of  which  was  trans-  of  Lord 
ferrcd  to  Ireland  by  being  created  Bisiiop  <~iu'it;l'- 
of  Limerick  in  1G2G.  Hugh,  the  fourth  son  of 
one  of  his  descendants,  was  born  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  on  3d  Noveml)er,  1770,  and  en- 
tered the  army  in  1794.  Like  Lord  Hardinge, 
he  was  present  at  the  principal  actions  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  commanded  the  87th  Regi- 
ment at  Talavera.  and  was  distinguished  in  the 
battles  of  Barossa  and  Vittoria,  and  at  the  siege 
of  Tarifa.  In  1837  he  was  sent  to  India  in 
conmrand  of  a  division,  from  whence  he  was 
translated  to  China  when  the  war  broke  out  in 
1839.  It  will  be  inmiediately  seen  how  nobly  he 
supported  the  high  chai-acter,  which  his  achieve- 
ments there  won  for  him,  in  the  Sikh  war. 
Daring  in  disjjosition,  ardent  in  temperament, 
decided  in  conduct,  he  combined  the  resolution 
of  the  country  of  his  ancestors  with  the  fire  of 
that  of  his  birth  :  so  bold  was  his  character,  so 
impetuous  his  courage,  that  it  has  earned  for 
him  the  reputation  rather  of  a  brilliant  general 
of  division  than  a  consummate  commander-in- 
chief;  yet  on  many  occasions,  especially  in  the 
operations  against  Nankin,  and  the  battles  of 
Sobraon  and  Goojerat,  he  displayed  military 
conduct  of  a  high  order ;  and  it  was  his  uncon- 
querable firmness,  joined  to  that  of  Lord  Har- 
dinge, which,  in  the  last  extremity,  again  chained 
victory  to  the  British  standard  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sutlej.  Generous  and  warm-hearted,  he  has 
all  the  affection  of  disposition  which  character- 
izes the  land  of  his  birth,  and  his  personal  influ- 
ence is  mucli  enhanced  by  a  figure  1  o  .u  . 
which,  tall  and  commanding  even  in  Peerage  voce 
advanced  years,  and  with  the  snows  Gougli ;  Per- 
of  age  on  his  brow,  bespeaks  the  hero  """^^  knowl- 
in  every  feature  and  movement. '       *  ^^' 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  also  a  most  remarka- 
ble man,  differed  essentially  from  either  55, 
of  the  preceding  heroes  of  Eastern  wai*.  Of  sir  0. 
Descended  from  the  ancient  and  noble  Napier, 
family  of  the  Napiers  of  Merchiston,  in  Scotland, 
which  numbers  the  illustrious  inventor  of  loga- 
rithms among  its  members,  he  had  also  the  blood 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  of  the  Stuarts,  by 
his  mother's  side,  in  his  veins.  He  had  the  in- 
tellect of  the  Napiers,  and  the  military  talent  of 
the  founder  of  the  Bourbons;  but  he  had  also 
the  vehemence  of  temper  and  obstinate  self-will 
which  occasioned  the  downfall  of  the  Stuarts. 
His  mind  was  essentially  heroic  :  he  was  an  idol- 
worshiper,  but  his  idols  were  all  surrounded  by 
the  halo  of  military  gloiy.  His  talents  for  war 
were  of  the  very  highest  order.  Had  he  been  born 
on  a  throne,  and  favored  by  fortune,  he  might 
have  rivaled  the  fame  of  Cassar  or  Frederick. 
Unfortunately,  his  irritability  of  temper,  and  un- 
bounded confidence  in  his  own  opinion,  rendered 
him  little  capable  of  acting  in  obedience  to  com- 
mands, or  in  conjunction  on  equal  terms  with 
others.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  the  high- 
est opinion  of  his  militaiy  talents,  and  he  gave  a 
decisive  proof  of  it  by  selecting  him  for  the  com- 
mand-in-chicf  in  India  after  the  dubious  issue 
of  the  fight  of  Chillianwallah.  His  administra- 
tive talents,  when  undisturbed,  and  his  temper 
unruffled,  were  equal  to  his  military  abilities. 
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On  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  the  strategic  move- 
ments of  a  cam])aign,  his  quickness  of  eye  and 
decision  of  mind  were  invaluable;  he  seldom 
failed  to  judge  rightly,  and  never  to  execute 
quickly ;  and  his  mind  was  of  that  far-seeing 
kind  which  descries  and  provides  against  dan- 
ger when  it  is  yet  distant.  Were  we  to  judge 
of  him  by  his  public  actions  only,  he  would  oc- 
cupy a  very  high  pedestal  in  the  gallery  of  con- 
temporary greatness ;  but  this  judgment  has 
been  somewhat  lowered  by  the  iudisci'eet  zeal  of 
a  partial  biographer,  who  has  brought  out  in  his 
memoir  numerous  jn-oofs  of  violence  of  temper 
and  harshness  of  judgment,  which  a  more  pru- 
dent resen's  would  have  suffered  to  remain  in 
oblivion. 

When  Lord  Ellenborough  was   recalled,  he 
„  was,  as  already  noticed,  engaged  in 

Position  of  prejjarations  for  war  with  the  Sikhs ; 
the  British  and  it  was  to  clear  his  flank  and 
troops  before  i-g^r  of  dubious  friends  or  open  ene- 
tlie  Sikli  war.        •      ^i     ..  i  i  ■     xt  c 

mies  that  he  engaged  m  the  wars  oi 

Scinde  and  Gwalior.  As  Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
was  sent  out  to  stop  these  warlike  preparations, 
and  presei-ve,  if  possible,  the  peace  of  the  penin- 
sula, he  did  not  conceive  himself  at  liberty  to 
make  the  military  arrangements  requisite  to  ar- 
rest a  vigorous  onslaught  of  the  enemy,  and  he 
yielded  to  the  representations  of  Major  Broad- 
foot,  the  political  age7it  at  the  court  of  Lahore, 
and  the  secretary  to  the  Government  at  Cal- 
cutta, that  no  serious  contest  was  to  be  appre- 
hended. Influenced  by  these  considerations,  and 
by  "his  extreme  anxiety  to  avoid  hostilities," 
he  took  no  steps  toward  concentrating  troops 
on  the  Punjaub  frontier,  even  when  the  aj)proach 
of  the  cool  season,  in  the  end  of  1 845,  rendered 
it  probable  that  military  operations,  if  under- 
taken at  all  by  the  Sikhs,  would  speedily  be  at- 
tempted. He  did  not,  indeed,  withdi-aw  the  troops 
which  Lord  Ellenborough  had  collected  in  the 
towns  from  Delhi  to  Kurnaul  to  guard  the  north- 
western frontier,  but  he  allowed  them  to  remain 
scattered  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  in 
situations  offering  the  greatest  advantages  to  an 
enterprising  and  concentrated  enemy.  Umballa 
Avas  the  frontier  town  in  that  direction  of  the 
British  territory;  but  Loodianah  and  Ferozepore, 
lying  near  the  Sutlej,  were  stations  at  which  the 
British,  by  treaty,  wei'e  permitted  to  have  gar- 
risons. Sir  Henry  strengthened  both  of  these 
places  with  additional  fortifications,  so  as  to 
place  them  beyond  the  risk  of  a  coup-de-main,  and 
stationed  6000  men  in  the  former  place  and 
7000  in  the  latter.  The  reserve  lay  at  Umballa, 
consisting  of  7500  men,  under  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  person ;  but  the  two  frontier  stations 
were  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  each  other, 
and  Umballa  a  hundred  and  fifty  from  both ; 
while  the  Sikhs  were  stationed  between  Lahore 
and  the  Sutlej  to  the  number  of  G0,000,  within 
two  marches  of  the  river,  and  two  more  would 
bring  them  to  either  of  the  frontier  stations.* 

Meantime  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Lahore  was 
daily  becoming  raoi-e  threatening.     The  Govem- 

*  QiMrterly  lievieio,  Ixxviii.  18S. — Tlie  author  with 
pleaKure  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  very  able 
author  of  this  article  on  the  war  in  the  Punjaub,  wliich 
comes  down  to  the  battle  of  Sobraon  in  February,  184G. 
His  name  is  as  yet  unknown,  but  the  narrative  is  not 
only  singularly  distinct  and  accurate,  but  evidently 
founded  on  original  documents,  especially  tliose  of  the 
Oough  family. 


ment  was  overawed  and  rendered  powerless  bv 
two  factions — the  one  British,  the  oth- 
er anti-British.     At  the  head  of  the  Position  of 
former  was  Gholab  Singh,  a  hoaiy  in-  aflhirs  in 
triguer,  who  was,  or  professed  to  be,  fa-  l^ahoi-e. 
vorable  to  the  British  alliance ;  at  the         '  '' 
head  of  the  latter  was  the  Ranee,  who,  by  the  fa- 
cility and  charm  of  her  manners,  had  enlisted 
many  of  the  chief  nobles  in  deadly  hostility  to  the 
British.     The  latter,  being  the  more  popular  with 
the  troops  and  pojmlace,  had  prevailed,  and  Gho- 
lab Singh,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  had  with- 
drawn to  his  fortress  of  Jarnoo.     But  this  tri- 
umph was  far  frem  satisfying  the  Sikh  soldiery, 
who,   soon  after  his  departure,  surrounded  the 
royal  palace,  clamorously  demanding  immediate 
jjayment  of  their  airears,  or  to  be  led  against  the 
English,  in  order  that  they  might  enrich  them- 
selves by  the  plunder  of  Delhi  and  the  Doab. 
The   Ranee,  alarmed  for  her  own   life,  as  well 
as  those  of  her  lovers,  Tigh  Singh  and  -^      ^g 
Lai  Singh,  willingly  yielded  to  their  de- 
mands, and  orders  were  given  for  the  whole  dis- 

ijosable  force  to  march  down  to  the  ,  n„   .*„  i . 
r        ■  1  1         •  mi  Quarterly 

frontier  and  cross  the  river.      Ihey  neview, 
did  so  accordinglv,  and  encamped  on  Ixxviii.  189, 
its  banks.'  '  l'*"- 

Sir  Hugh  Gough,  apprehensive  of  an  immediate 
attack  on  Ferozepore,   where  there  „ 

was  only  one  European  regiment,  nardinge  re- 
though  the  entire  gamson  was  7000  si.sts  the  con- 
strong,  ordered  uij  from  Meerut  two  centiation  of 

■         .       c  r  1  1   the  army, 

regiments  of  European  cavalry  and  ' 

three  of  infantiy,  and  directed  the  troops  to  close 
up  toward  Ferozepore.  Tl.e  Governor-General, 
however,  constrained  by  his  home  instructions 
from  doing  any  thing  which  could  by  possibility 
be  construed  into  a  hostile  demonstration,  coun- 
termanded the  order.  Foi'tunately  the  attack  of 
the  Sikhs  at  that  moment,  though  undoubtedly  in- 
tended, was  prevented  by  the  astrologers,  who  de- 
clared that  the  first  auspicious  day  on  which  they 
could  march  was  the  28th.  Thus  things  reverted 
apparently  to  their  former  state ;  but  the  Govern- 
or-General, now  seriously  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  left  Calcutta,  and  proceeded  by  rapid  jour- 
neys to  Kumaul,  which  he  reached  on  the  2()th 
November,  and  where  he  met  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Still  no  concentration  of  troops  took  jdace. 
Hardinge  conceived  that  the  garrison  of  Feroze- 
pore, under  Sir  John  Littler,  wovdd  be  able  to  repel 
any  sudden  attack,  and  that  no  serious  inroad  was 
in  contemplation.  But  preparations  were  made 
for  the  campaign  which  might  be  ajiprehended. 
A  magazine  of  provisions  was  formed  at  Bussean, 
a  plain  midway  between  Umballa  and  2  sir  Hugh 
Ferozepore,  which  proved  of  the  ut-  Gough's 
most  ser\-ice  in  the  operations  that  ]^^'*P''*£^' 
succeeded ;  and  the  Governor-Gener-  1545 ;  Quart, 
al  sacrificed  his  whole  elephants  and  Kev.  l.xxvill. 
camel-train  to  the  public  semce.'*      1^-- 


*  Sir  Henry  Hardinge's  views  at  this  juncture  iire  con- 
tained in  tlie  following  passage  of  his  dibpatch  to  the  Se- 
cret Committee  of  Dec.  2,  18-15:  "In  common  with  the 
most  experienced  officers  of  tlie  Indian  Government,  I 
was  not  of  opinion  that  the  Sikh  army  would  cross  the 
Sutlej  with  its  infantry  and  artillery.  I  considered  it 
probable  tliat  some  act  of  aggression  would  be  committed 
by  parties  of  plunderers  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the 
British  army  to  interfere,  to  which  course  the  S.kh  cliiefs 
knew  I  was  most  averse ;  but  I  considered  with  the  (Jom- 
mander-in -Chief  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Government, 
as  well  as  my  political  agent,  Major  Broadfoot,  that  of- 
fensive operations  on  a  large  scale  would  not  he  resorted 
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Meanwhile  the  Sikh  soldiery,  to  whom,  as  to 
all  Asiatics,  moderation  is  unknown. 
Hostile  ^^'^  ^  pacific  policy  is  never  ascribed 

movements  to  any  thing  but' fear,  were  in  such 
of  the  Sikhs,  a  state  of  exultation  that  it  almost 
BrUisL''*^  amounted  to  mutiny.  In  the  pride 
of  their  hearts  they  asserted  that  the 
English  would  never  venture  to  face  their  uncon- 
querable battalions.  To  such  a  length  did  these 
J,  24  ideas  go,  that  on  the  24th  November  two 
brigades,  despite  all  the  predictions  of  the 
astrologers,  broke  up  without  orders  from  Lahore, 
and  marched  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  army  were  preparing  to 
follow  their  example.  Intelligence  of  tliose  move- 
ments reached  the  Governor-General  on 
the  25th  from  Major  Broadfoot,  and  lie 
immediately  wrote  to  the  Lahore  Government  to 
demand  an  explanation  of  them.  No  answer 
was  received  even  on  the  4th  December,  and 
Hardinge  did  not  think  he  was  as  yet  at  liberty 
to  give  orders  for  any  counter-demonstration  or 
concentration  of  troops  on  his  side.  On  the  night 
of  the  9th,  however,  Captain  Nicolson,  the  assist- 
ant political  agent  at  Ferozepore,  reported  that  a 
portion  of  the  Sikh  army  had  approached  within 
three  miles  of  the  Sutlej ;  while  Alajor  Broadfoot 
had  announced  on  the  7th  and  8th  that  prepara- 
tions were  making  on  a  large  scale  for  the  move- 
^  ^-.  ment  of  infantry,  artillery,  and  stores, 
from  Lahore.  Upon  this  the  Governor- 
General  wrote  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  or- 
der up  the  whole  reserves  from  Meerut  and  Um- 
balla  to  the  front,  while  he  himself  rode  on  to 
Loodianah,  and  directed  every  disposable  man  to 
move  to  Bussean,  the  point  intended  for  the  con- 
centration of  the  troops  coming  up  from  Umballa 
and  the  rear.  A  thousand  men  only  were  left  for 
the  defense  of  the  intrenched  camp  at  Loodianah, 
which  were  thought  to  be  sufficient,  as  no  serious 
attack  was  anticipated  in  that  direction.  These 
,  gjj.  jj  yj^j,_  anticipations  proved  coiTect.  On 
dinge  to  the  the  12th  the  Sikh  army  crossed  the 
Secret  Com-     Sutlej.  and  concentrated   in    great 

Ee"^lS45""°'  ^^^'^'^  °°  ^'^^  ^^^^  °^'  ^""'s'l  ^*'"1^  of 
332  333 ; '  the  river ;  while  the  whole  Britisli  re- 
Quarterly         serves  were  in  motion,  having  begun 

■''      ■  stations  from  Meerut  to  Bussean. ' 

A  great  game  now  was  open  to  the  Sikhs  if 
g,  they  had  been  directed  by  men  ca- 

Immense  ad-  pable  of  taking  advantage  of  the  cir- 
vantages  on  cumstances,  or  commanding  ti'oops 
s^kh'*^^  "^ ''^^  who  could  be  relied  on  to  execute 
with  vigor  and  decision  sudden  res- 
olutions.   The  surprise  was  complete.     The  strin- 

to.  Exclusive  of  political  reasons,  which  induced  me  to 
carry  my  forbearance  as  far  as  possible,  I  was  confident, 
from  the  opinions  given  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
Sir  John  Littler,  in  command  at  Ferozepore,  that  that 
post  could  resist  any  attack  from  the  .Sikh  army  as  long 
as  its  provisions  lasted,  and  that  I  could  at  any  time  re° 
lieve  it  under  the  ordinai-y  circumstances  of  an  Asiatic 
army  making  an  irruption  into  our  territories,  provide,! 
it  had  not  the  means  of  laying  siege  to  the  fort  and  the 
intrenched  camp.  The  Sikh  ai-my  up  to  this  period  had 
committed  no  act  of  aggression.  It  had,  in  1843  and 
1S44,  moved  down  upon  the  river  from  Lahore,  and  after 
remaining  there  encamped  a  few  weeks,  had  returned  to 
the  capital.  These  reasons,  and,  above  all,  ?«?/  extreme 
anxiety  to  avoid  hostilities,  induced  me  not  to  inake  any 
hasty  movement  with  our  army,  which,  when  tlie  two  ar- 
mies came  into  each  other's  presence,  might  bring  about 
a  collision.  The  army,  however,  had  orders  to  be  in 
readiness  to  move  on  the  shortest  notice." — Ann.  Reg., 
1845,  p.  383. 


gent  orders  of  the  East  India  Directors,  and  the 
Governor-General's  perhaps  too  literal  comjjliance 
with  them,  had  brought  the  British  army  into  a 
position  of  the  greatest  danger.  The  j^eril  which 
Lord  Ellenborough  had  foreseen  and  was  provid- 
ing against,  had  now  fallen  like  a  tliunder-bolt  on 
his  successor.  Ferozejjore,  with  its  gan-ison  of 
7500  men,  lay  expossed  to  the  attacks  of  GO,  000 
troops,  brave,  disciplined,  inured  to  victory,  j)er- 
fectly  concentrated,  and  amply  pro^•ided  witli  both 
heavy  and  field  artillery,  amounting  to  100  pieces. 
The  British  troops  coming  uj)  in  supi)ort  were 
still,  for  the  most  ])art,  a  hundred  miles  distant, 
for  the  resen'e  had  only  begun  to  move  from  Um- 
balla, a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  on  the  10th, 
11th,  and  12th  ;  and  the  foremost  of 
them  had  not  reached  Bussean,  half-  Disn"-  Ann.^ 
way  to  Ferozepore,  when  the  Sikhs  on  Keg.  1845, 
the  12th  crossed  the  river  in  force,  S^-:  Quart, 
and  were  ah-eady  close  upon  that  jg^'  ^^-'^^"*- 
town.'* 

Fortunately  the  Sikh  generals,  either  from 
being  ignorant  of  the  inestimable  ., 

prize  within  their  grasp,  or  from  not  Movenients  of 
knowing  the  distance  at  which  the  both  parties 
British  supports  lay,  took  no  ad-  ijefore  the  col- 
vantage  of  this,  to  them,  eminently  uec^'lG  IT 
propitious  state  of  things.  Instead 
of  massing  their  forces  all  together,  and  assailing 
Ferozepore  with  the  troops  and  hea^y  guns  al- 
ready in  hand,  they  iutreiichcd  one  part  of  their 
aiTuy  at  the  Nuggur-Ghaut  in  a  situation  to  ob- 
serve merely  that  fort ;  and  the  other,  consisting 
of  20,000  men,  with  40  guns,  pushed  forward  in 
hopes  of  falling  in  with  and  intercepting  either 
the  corps  advancing  cross-wise  from  Loodianah 
to  Bussean,  or  some  of  the  resen'es  hastening  up 
from  Umballa.  Thus  they  came  forwai-d,  as  it 
were,  to  meet  the  British  half-way,  and  volun- 
tarily threw  away  the  immense  advantage  of  be- 
ing in  a  position  to  attack  Ferozepore  with  an 
ovenvhelming  force.  At  the  same  time,  having 
thrown  a  bridge  over  the  Sutlej  on  „  ^g  ,- 
the  IGth  and  17th,  their  whole  army, 
including  the  heavy  artillery  and  reserves,  pass- 

*  "  The  Sikhs  liave  crossed  the  river,  and  probably  an 
action  was  fouglit  on  the  14th  December,  as  Ilardinge 
■was  in  full  march  on  tlie  IStli  from  Loodianah  to  aid  Gen- 
eral Littler,  who  has  only  GOOO  men  to  oppose  24,o00,  -who 
had  crossed,  and,  as  I  make  out,  cut  otf  Littler  from  Har- 
dinge. Bussean  is  sixty  miles  from  Ferozepore.  Har- 
dinge is  a  good  and  brave  soldier,  and  probably  knows 
what  he  is  about,  yet  that  he  has  been  surprised  is  plain. 
6U00  men  are  assailed  by  20,  OHO,  and  if  the  6000  liinch! 
Hardinge  on  the  field  seems  to  have  shown  the  same  de- 
cision which  saved  the  day  at  Albuera.  This  is  very  fine, 
and  gives  him  glory  as  a  brave  man  ;  but  it  is  not  enough 
to  repair  the  error  of  the  Governor-General  in  letting 
60,000  men  and  100  guns  of  large  calibre  pass  sucli  a  riv- 
er unmolested.  With  Napoleon  or  one  of  his  marshals 
in  front,  he  would  have  been  lost.  The  courage  of  his 
troops  has  carried  him  through.  He  ought  to  have 
known  where  the  Sikh  army  was  assembling,  its  compo- 
sition, and  movements,  and  the  construction  of  the  Sikh 
bridge  on  the  16th  or  ITth.  They  ouglit  to  have  been 
met  on  the  bank  when  only  half  over,  or  not  allowed  to 
pass.  But  they  were  allowed  to  pass,  and  even  to  in- 
trench. It  is  evident  lie  unduly  despised  liis  enemy.  I 
do  not  think  history  will  let  him  off  without  a  reprimand.'' 
— Napier's  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.,  p.  3G3-3T0.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  those  observ- 
ations are  well  founded,  and  probably  no  one  knew  their 
truth  better  than  Sir  Henry  HarJinge;  but  in  censuring 
him  so  strongly,  Napier. was  not  aware  of  the  stringent 
orders  which  the  East  India  Directors  had  given  to  him 
to  avoid  any  measure — even  the  concentration  of  troops — 
which  would  afford  the  Sikhs  a  pretext  for  commencing 
hostilities.  They  form  Hardinge's  time  vindication  for 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  military  error. 
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ed  over.  But,  meanwhile,  the  British  were  not 
idle.  Hardinge,  recovering  his  energy  by  the 
dropping  of  the  political  fetters  which  had  hith- 
erto bound  his  hands,  showed  himself  every  way 
equal  to  the  crisis.  Fortunately  the  corps  de- 
tached from  Loodianah  came  up  in  time  to  join 
the  leading  column  of  the  reserve  before  the 
enemy  appeared  in  sight,  and  Hardinge  and 
Gough,  knowing  that  the  reinforcements  from 
the  rear  were  rapidly  closing  up,  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  advanced  guard,  and  rode  on 
to  meet  the  enemy.  The  most  pressing  orders 
were  dispatched  to  the  generals  in  command  of 
the  reseiTC  to  send  forward  every  man  and  gun 
with  the  utmost  possible  expedition ;  and  with 
such  spirit  were  these  orders  obeyed  by  the  troops 
that  they  marched  on  an  average  six-and-twenty 
miles  a  day  under  an  Indian  sun ;  and  this  was 
accomplished,  too,  when  the  men  were  in  heavy 
marching  order.  The  sufferings  of  the  troops, 
particularly  tlie  sepoys,  who  are  not  possessed 
of  the  physical  strength  of  Europeans,  were  ex- 
treme during  these  forced  marches  ;  yet  did  their 
1  Qoiin-h's  spirit  never  fail  under  this  terrible 
Disp.Jjec. 21,  trial;  and  when  sheer  exhaustion 
1846;  Ann.  compelled  them  to  rest  for  a  time, 
zm-  Quartet-'  "P°"  ^^ing  told  that  the  next  march 
ly  Review,  would  bring  them  to  the  enemy, 
Ixxviii.  195,  they  answered  with  a  cheer,  and 
^^"-  moved  on.' 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  1 7th  a  spy  brought 
63^  in  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were 

Battle  of  moving  toward  the  British,  and  would 
Moodkee.  g^on  come  in  sight.  Gough  and  Har- 
^'^'  ■  dinge  were  at  the  head  of  14,000  men, 
as  good  troops,  both  European  and  native,  as 
had  yet  been  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  the  In- 
dian empire,  and  they  held  on  their  way  lui- 
daunted.  Soon  after  noon  on  the  same  day, 
when  the  troops,  after  their  long  morning  march, 
were  just  lying  down,  extremely  fatigued,  to 
rest,  information  was  received  that  the  Sikh  army 
was  advancing.  Instantly  the  bugles  sounded 
the  assemblee,  and  the  men  sprang  to  their  arms 
with  the  utmost  alacrity.  Hardinge  and  Gough 
rode  from  regiment  to  regiment  encouraging 
their  men,  and  the  latter  rode  forward  and  i)ut 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  advanced  guard,  while 
the  former  arranged  the  troops  behind  in  echelon 
of  brigades.  The  advanced  guard  had  not  jiro- 
ceeded  above  two  miles  beyond  Moodkee  when 
they  came  upon  the  enemy,  20,000  strong,  in 
position,  with  40  guns  secured  behind  sandy  hil- 
locks and  jungle,  which  concealed  them  from  the 
British  till  their  presence  became  known  by  their 
fire  being  opened.  Seeing  this,  Gough  hurried 
his  horse-artillery  and  cavalry  under  Brigadiers 
White,  Gough,  and  Mactier,  to  the  front,  which 
/  ^       opened  a  spirited  fire  upon  the  ene- 

Disp'^An'n.  ^^i'^  while  the  infantry  deployed  so  as 
l{pt?.  is45,  to  be  ready  to  commence  the  attack 
336;  Quart,   when  their  formation  was  completed 

ixxvm 'lS6    ""*^  ^^^^  ^"°^  ^^^^  withdrawn  to  the 
flanks.'^ 
The  field  of  battle  was  a  level  plain,  inter- 
spersed with   low  brush-wood  and 
Desplatena-  small  sandy  elevations.     In  conse- 
♦ineofthe       quence  of  this  peculiarity,  the  ar- 
fight.  and  vie-  mies  came,  in  inost  places,  almost 
British  "'^       ^^^^^  together  before  they  could  see 
each  other.     The  cannonade,  how- 
ever, soon  became   extremely  warm   on   both 


sides ;  and  in  this  enoounter  the  British  artille- 
ry, though  of  lighter  calibre,  soon  acquired  a  su- 
periority over  that  of  the  enemy.  While  this 
was  going  on  witlr  the  guns,  Gough  prejjared 
a  grand  attack  of  cavalry  on  the  enemv's  left. 
This  attack,  led  by  Brigadiers  White  and  Gough, 
proved  eminently  successful.  The  column  of 
horse,  headed  by  the  3d  Light  Dragoons,  follow- 
ed by  the  whole  body-guard,  the  5th  Light  Cav- 
alry, and  4th  Lancers,  made  so  fierce  a  charge 
on  the  Sikh  cavalry,  which  were  pushed  forward 
to  stop  them,  that  the  latter  were  entirely  over- 
thrown, and  the  victorious  horse,  following  up 
their  success,  swept  along  the  rear  of  the  whole 
enemy's  line,  chasing  the  gunners  from  their 
pieces,  and  for  a  time  silencing  the  fire  of  their 
artillery.  At  the  same  time  the  9th  Irregu- 
lars, imder  Mactier,  threatened  their  right,  and, 
though  the  thickness  of  the  jungle  impeded  their 
charge,  seriously  disturbed  the  enemy  in  that 
quarter.  Hardly  were  these  brilliant  charges 
executed,  when  the  infantry,  under  Sir  Harry 
Smith,  General  Gilbert,  and  Sir  John  M'Caskill, 
came  into  action.  The  resistance  of  the  Sikhs 
was  obstinate ;  but,  after  a  murderous  fire  had 
gone  on  for  some  time,  a  general  charge  was 
made  with  loud  cheers  by  the  whole  force,  Brit- 
ish and  sepoy,  and  attended  with  entire  success, 
the  enemy  being  driven  from  their  ground  with 
great  slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  seventeen  pieces 
of  artillery,  for  the  most  part  of  very  heavy  cal- 
ibre. The  coming  on  of  night  alone  saved 
their  army  from  still  greater  disaster;  but  as 
it  was,  the  pursuit  was  continued 
an  hour  and  a  half  by  starlight,  'ry^sp^'flL 
and  amidst  a  cloud  of  dust  from  Reg.  1845, 
the   sandy    plain,  which    almost   as  337;  Har- 

much  as  the  darkness  obscured  ev-  '^'"^,^''\R.'^' 

,  .         ,  patch,  177. 

ery  object.' 

The  victory  was  gained,  but  it  had  been  dear- 
ly purchased.  The  killed  were  215  ; 
the  woimded,  G57;  in  all,  872.  Havcfofthe 
Among  those  who  fell  were  Sir  Bob-  bi  itisli  army 
ert  Sale,  the  hero  of  Jellalabad  ;  Sir  to  leroze- 
John  M'Caskill,  a  brave  and  expe-  j!*'''''.2i 
rienced  officer,  whose  loss  was  se- 
verely felt,  v.ith  several  other  young  officers  of 
the  highest  promise.  The  enemy,  though  de- 
feated and  driven  from  the  field,  were  not  routed 
or  dispersed  ;  they  had  abated  little  of  their  con- 
fidence and  haughty  bearing,  and  retreated  to  the 
intrenched  camp  they  had  formed  at  Feroze- 
sn.\H,  near  Ferozepore,  defended  by  a  most  for- 
midable train  of  artillery,  still  determined  to  dis- 
pute with  the  British  the  emjjire  of  India.  Ex- 
pecting a  new  attack,  Gough  and  Hardinge  re- 
mained two  days  imder  arms ;  and  the  enemy's 
horse  hovered  about  the  camjj  so  closely  that  an 
action  was  hourly  expected.  They  did  not  make 
any  forward  movement,  however ;  and  during 
these  two  days  two  European  regiments,  the '29th 
Queen's  and  1st  Bengal  Light  Infantry,  came 
up.  Their  arrival  was  hailed  with  joy,  as  it 
more  than  compensated  the  loss  which  had  been 
sustained ;  and  thus  reinforced,  the  army  broke 
up,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  advanced  to 
the  intrenched  camp  of  the  enemy  at  2  Cough's 
Ferozcshah.^     Before    doing   so.  Sir  Disp.,  Dec. 

Henry  Hardinge,  with  generous  de-  ^^'  ^^'^A, 

..    •'  J    u'  •  1  Ann.  Keg. 

votion,  waved  his  superior  rank  as  ^645^  337; 

Governor-General,  and  tendered  his  Quart.  Rev. 

services  to  Sir  Hugh  Gough  to  serve  '^.^viii.  199. 
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under  him  as  second  in  command !     The  offer,  as  | 
well  it  might,  was  joyfully  accepted ;  and  these 
two  noble  veterans  set  out  together  to  seek  the 
enemy  in  their  formidable  intrenchments. 

Toward  the  success  of  their  projected  attack 
on  the  Sikh  jiosition,  it  was  indis- 

T,  ■^^^'  <•.!  pensable  that  a  junction  should  be 
Position  of  tlie  \  .       .  ,    T  .    ,     ,      ..    •  . 

Sikhs,  and       tormed  with  Littler  s  division,  con- 
junction of      sisting  of  5000  disposable  men,  who 
Littler  with      j^^.  !„  Ferozcpore  ;   for  the  Sikhs  had 
"^  '■  all  withdrawn  into  their  intrenched 

camp  at  Ferozeshah,  where  there  were  now 
30,000  good  troops  assembled,  whh  100  ))ieces 
of  artillery,  many  of  them  of  very  heavy  calibre. 
Orders,  accordingly,  were  sent  on  the  evening 
of  the  20th  to  General  Littler,  to  move  out  with 
every  disposable  man  at  daybreak  on  the  21st, 
and  "be  at  a  point  designated,  which  was  nearly 
abreast  of  the  camp  at  Ferozeshah,  but  out  of 
the  range  of  the  enemy's  guns,  at  noon.  Thith- 
er, also,  the  Commander-in-Chief  hastened,  with 
the  whole  disposable  fores  from  the  camp  in 
front  of  Moodkee.  Precisely  at  twelve  Gough 
and  Hardingc  were  at  the  appointed  place  of 
rendezvous,  and  hardly  had  they  halted  when 
heavy  clouds  of  dust  were  seen  to  rise  in  the  di- 
rection of  Ferozepore.  It  was  Littler's  division, 
which,  punctual  to  its  orders,  had  made  tlfe 
perilous  march  from  Ferozepore  with  its  flank 
exposed  to  the  enemy,  and  almost  within  reach 
of  his  guns,  without  firing  a  shot  or  suftering 
any  molestation.  By  this  junction  the  army  was 
raised  to  17,000  effective  men ;  a  great  object 
of  the  campaign  was  gained  by  the  extrication 
1  A  u  <r  ^^  ^'^*^  garrison  of  Ferozepore  from  its 
1845,  33:  °  perilous  advanced  position ;  and  the 
Quurt.  Rv.  whole  British  force  was  at  length  as- 
Ixxviii.  201.  sembied  in  one  battle-field. ' 

Opinions   were  now    divided   at   the   British 
67  head-quarters  as  to  the  course  which 

An  attack  is  should  be  pursued.  Some  thought 
resolved  on.  that,  as  Littler's  corps  was  extricated, 
^^°'  '^'  any  hazardous  movement  should  be 
avoided,  and  time  given  for  the  arrival  of  the  re- 
inforcements from  Meeriit.  But  Gough  judged 
differently.  He  knew  that  the  army  in  his  front 
at  Ferozeshah  was  little  more  than  half  tlie  Sikh 
force,  the  remainder  being  still  in  position  ob- 
serving Ferozepore ;  but  as  it  was  only  a  single 
march  distant,  it  would  to  a  certainty  come  up 
on  the  day  following,  and  either  double  the  force 
to  be  attacked  in  the  intrenched  camp,  or  fall  on 
the  British  flank  while  engaged  in  assaulting  it, 
or  burn  the  camp  and  cut  off  his  communica- 
tions. For  these  reasons  he  determined  on  an 
immediate  attack,  before  the  second  army  came 
up  to  swell  the  enemy's  ranks.  The  attempt, 
however,  was  hazardous,  and,  but  for  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  would  have  been  fool-hardy ;  for 
the  enemy,  strongly  intrenched,  and  double  the 
number  of  their  opponents,  were  amjjly  supplied 
with  provisions,  and  had  enjoyed  two  days'  rest ; 
whereas  the  British,  but  scantily  provided  with 
food,  were  exhausted  by  a  march  of  ten  miles  on 
that  very  morning.  The  intrenched  camp  proved 
even  stronger  than  had  been  anticipated,  for  it 
was  armed  like  a  regular  fortifica- 

»R2J!  ?„„'^'  tion,  with  numerous  salient  angles, 
patch;  Ann.  ,  .'  ,     ,  ,  .       ^     ,' 

Reg.  1845, 338;  which  exposed  the  assaulting  col- 
Quart.  Review,  umns  to  a  flanking  fire.^     The  vil- 
taviii.  201,      IsLge  of  Ferozesliah,  which  was  loop- 
holed   and  intrenched,  lay   within 


the  circuit  of  the  lines,  and  the  numerous  artil- 
lery was  skillfully  disjiosed,  so  as  to  command 
every  a]ii)roach  to  the  intrenchments. 

An  iinmediate  attack  being  resolved  on,  the 
bugles  sounded  j  ust  as  the  wearied  sol-         g^ 
diers,  oppressed  with  heat  and  thirst,   Battle  of 
had  lain  down  to  enjoy  the  much-  I'erozesliah. 
wished-for   repose,  and   called  them 
to  one  of  the  most  dcsjicrate  battles  of  modern 
times.     Gough  in  person  commanded  the  right 
wing,  having  under  him  Wallace's  (late  M'Cas- 
kill's)  and  Gilbert's  divisions;    Ilardinge  directed 
the  left,  composed  of  Littler's  corps.     The  second 
line  was  formed  by  Sir  Hariy  Smith's  division, 
with  the  whole  cavalry  of  the  army.     The  horse- 
artilleiy  was  stationed  on  either  flank,  and  the 
fgot-artillery  grou])ed  in  the  centre,  where  the 
principal  assault  was  intended  to  be  made.     This 
was  directed  against  the  side  averted  from  Mood- 
kee, on  which  the  least  attention  had  been  be- 
stowed by  the  enemy,  as  they  naturally  expected 
to  be  assailed  on  tlie  front  next  to  Moodkee,- 
from  whence  the  British  advanced.   ,  fjo„„i,'^  pig. 
The  attack,  however,  was  made  on  patchl  Ann. 
more  than  one  face,  as  the  assailants  Reg.  1845,  G33; 

had  overlapped  each  of  the  extreme  ,^"'^''.'.•.'^'^'1*'^*'' 

^  ','  ,  ,      I  l.\:.xviii.  202. 

corners  oi  the  enemy  s  works. 

The  troops  advanced  to  the  assault  in  the  best 
order  and  with  unshrinking  spirit,  and 
as  soon  as  they  came  within  range  comiiiued. 
thej\  were  received  by  a  tremendous 
fire,  which  tore  down  whole  ranks  at  once,  and 
made  vast  chasms  in  others.  They  recoiled,  in 
some  instances,  before  the  storm ;  for  the  Sikh 
artillery,  of  much  heavier  calibre  than  the  British, 
and  partially  sheltered  by  the  embrasures,  fired 
with  great  precision  of  aim,  to  which  the  Euro- 
pean gunners  could  make  no  adequate  reply. 
Such  was  the  slaughter,  that  the  G2d  regiment, 
which  commenced  the  attack  in  the  most  gallant 
manner,  was  fairly  forced  back,  after  losing  two- 
thirds  of  their  number ;  and  several  sepoy  regi- 
ments broke  and  fled  the  moment  they  entered 
the  fire.  The  whole  left  wing,  under  Hardinge, 
after  incredible  efforts,  and  cariying  part  of  the 
works,  were  drivea  out  again  by  the  heavy  fire 
of  the  Sikhs,  who  steadily  held  the  interior  of 
the  intrenchments.  Gough,  on  the  right,  was 
more  fortunate.  Though  the  resistance  there 
was  also  most  obstinate,  the  European  regiments 
forced  their  way  in  through  the  embrasures. 
Following  up  this  advantage,  Gough  brought  up 
the  reserve  under  Sir  Harry  Smith,  and  an  en- 
trance having  been  made  by  the  sappers  for  horse 
and  artillery,  several  guns  were  brought  in,  and 
opened  fire  at  point-blank  range  on  the  enemy ; 
while  the  3d  Queen's  Dragoons,  by  several  gal- 
lant charges  inside  the  ramjjarts,  captured  sever- 
al batteries,  and  made  the  British  masters  cf 
great  part  of  the  intrenched  quadrangle.  But 
the  Sikhs  still  held  the  remainder,  including  the 
village  of  Ferozeshah,  which  was  strongly  occu- 
pied ;  and  till  darkness  closed  the 
scene,  the  gallant  antagonists  inter-  f,C!ongli  and 

1  1         11  r  I     i  1    Hardin^'e's 

changed  volleys  of  mu-sketiy   and  y,^sp.,  Dec. 
grape  at  each  other  without  either  2.'5, 1S45;  .\nn. 
gaining  any  sensible  advantage,  mu-  "'■;-'•  iS-i'''. 
tually  aiming  at  the  flash  after  the  f^®^'  ^"^^Jni 
gloom  had  rendered  the  figures  no  202,  203. 
longer  visible.* 

Night  came,  but  with  it  no  relief  to  the  wound- 
ed, no  food  to  the  wearied,  no  respite  to  the 
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combatants.     Side  by  side  with  the  dying  and  | 
70.  the  dead  the  living  lay  down.     The  ' 

Terrible  night  bodies  of  the  Sikhs  were  intermin- , 
whicli  ensued,  gi^d  ^.jth  those  of  the  British.  ^ 
The  darkness  was  illuminated  only  at  intervals 
by  the  streak  of  a  bomb  traversing  the  sky,  the  ' 
occasional  explosion  of  an  ammiinition-wagony  j 
the  burning  of  huts,  or  the  volleys  of  musketry.  ! 
The  Governor-General  and  Commander-in-Chief 
both  took  post,  surrounded  by  their  wearied 
troops,  on  the  bloody  battle-field,  within  the  in- 
trenc'hment  which  they  had  so  hardly  won .  With 
them  was  a  gallant  foreign  prince,  of  a  house 
illustrious  in  the  annals  of  war,  Prince  Walde- 
MAU  OF  Prussia,  who  had  hastened  to  the  banks 
of  the  Sutlej,  and  brought  to  the  theatre  of  East- 
ern war  the  courage  and  the  spirit  of  the  great 
Frederick.*  Sleep,  despite  all  the  fatigue  they 
had  undergone,  there  was  none  in  that  gallant 
band ;  the  frequent  discharges  of  cannon  and 
musketry,  as  well  as  the  groans  of  the  wounded 
and  their  cries  for  water,  constantly  caused  eye- 
lids to  open  which  had  begun  to  close.  On  one 
occasion,  the  fire  of  a  Sikh  eighteen-pounder, 
which  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  Govern- 
or-General's bivouac,  was  so  annoying  that  he 
was  obliged  to  order  the  two  regi- 
kifowlcdg'e;  ™'^"*^  nearest,  the  80th  Queen's  and 
Ann.  Rpg.  '  1st  Bengal  Europeans,  to  rise  up 
1845,  3J8;  and  attack  the  gun,  which  Avas  im- 
Uxv'iii  ^203'  m^'f'i'^tely  taken  with  the  utmost  gal- 
lanti-y.' 
Despite  all  their  resolution,  there  were  many, 
71_  during  that  terrible  night,  who  began 

Gloomy  feel-  to  entertain  the  most  sinister  pre- 
ings  ot  the  sentiments.  It  was  known  that  the 
army, and  he-   ,     ^  i     j   i  i 

roic  conduct  '''•^st  resen'cs  had  been  engaged  on 
of  llardinge  the  side  of  the  British,  while  30,000 
and  Gough.  gikhs  were  yet  to  come  up  who  had 
never  fii-ed  a  shot.  Worst  of  all,  it  was  whis- 
pered that  the  artillery  Jiad  fired  away  nearly 
all  their  ammunition.  The  men,  wearied  by  a 
long  march  and  then  a  battle,  with  little  food, 
were  yet  unal)le  to  sleep  from  the  rattle  of  the 
musketry  and  constant  bursting  of  bombs ;  the 
horses  were  unable  to  strike  into  a  trot.  Some, 
in  these  disastrous  circumstances,  thought  it 
would  be  best  to  cut  their  way  through  to  Fero- 
zepore,  where  they  would  at  least  find  the  shel- 
ter of  an  intrenched  camp.  On  this  opinion  be- 
ing expressed  to  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  he  said,  "  The 
thing  is  impossible.  My  mind  is  made  up.  If 
we  must  perish,  it  is  better  that  our  bones  should 
bleach  honorably  at  Fcrozeshah  than  rot  at  Fer- 
ozepore ;  but  they  shall  do  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other."  "  The  Commander-in-Chief  thinks," 
said  another  officer  to  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  "that 
it  will  be  fatal  to  renew  the  fight  to-morrow." 
"  Don't  you  believe  a  word  of  it,"  replied  Sir 
Henry;  ""the  Commander-in-Chief  knows  as 
well  as  any  body  that  it  will  not  do  for  a  British 
army  to  be  foiled ;  and  foiled  this  army  shall  not 
be.     We  must  fight  it  out  as  soon  as  there  is 


*  This  brave,  amiable,  and  highly  accomplished  prince 
survived  all  the  dangers  of  the  Indian  campaign,  and  re- 
turned to  Europe.  In  the  course  of  a  tour  in  Scotland 
two  years  after,  he  did  the  author  the  honor  of  paying 
him  a  visit  of  several  days  at  his  residence  of  Possil 
House,  in  Lanarkshire,  accompanied  by  his  able  staff- 
officers,  Count  Oriola  and  Count  Grcuhen.  The  conver- 
sation naturally  turned  very  much  on  the  interesting 
events  recorded  in  this  chapter,  and  several  of  the  incidents 
and  anecdotes  are  mentioned  on  their  authority. 


[Chap.  XLIX. 

light  enough  to  see  the  enemy."  Yet,  though 
they  were  thus  resolute  in  their  determination, 
both  generals  knew  well  the  perilous  position  in 
whicli  they  were  placed ;  indeed,  it  was  evident 
to  all.  Hardinge  sent  orders  to  burn  all  his  pri- 
vate papers,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and 
compelled  Mr.  Hardinge,  his  private  secretary, 
a  civilian,  but  with  his  father's  spirit  in  his  bo- 
som, sorely  against  his  will,  to  quit  the  field. 
"What  think  you,"  said  Gough  to  Hardinge, 
when  they  could  converse  in  private,  "of  our 
prospects?"  "  Think, "  replied  Har- 
dinge, "that  we  must  live  or  die  \ Quart.  Re- 

vi(jw  Ixxvtix* 
where  we  stand."     "  That  is  exact-  203,  204;  Per- 
ly  my  opinion, "replied  Gough;  "so  sonal  knowl- 
we  understand  each  other."     They  p''g^^i8^g"33g 
pressed  hands  and  parted  in  silence.'    ^^'^' 

At  length  the  sun  rose  on  the  22 J  on  this 
scene  of  carnage,  and  the  long  night  72. 
came  to  an  end.  The  wearied  troops.  Renewed  ac- 
most  of  whom  had  neither  tasted  food  t'o"  on  the 
nor  slept  since  the  morning  of  the  " 
preceding  day,  Avere  again  arranged  in  line  in 
the  same  order  as  before,  with  the  heavy  artil- 
lery in  the  centre,  the  infantry  on  each  sitle  of  it, 
the  horse-artillery  and  cavalry  on  the  flanks. 
It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  guns  on  the 
British  side  were  entirely  overmatched  by  those 
of  the  enemy.  This  unequal  contest  could  not 
be  suflPered  to  continue  ;  the  artilleiy  were  wast- 
ing their  few  remaining  charges  without  any  re- 
sult, while  that  of  the  enemy  was  abundantly 
supplied.  "We  must  try  the  bayonet  once 
more,"  said  Lord  Gough;  and  the  order  to 
charge  was  given.  Wearied  as  they  were,  the 
troops  ran  forward  with  a  cheer;  but  when  they 
came  within  range  of  the  grape,  the  fire  was  so 
heavy  that  a  part  of  the  line  staggered  and  reel- 
ed under  the  weight  of  metal  thrown  upon  them. 
Soon  recovering,  the  men  rushed  forward  with  a 
cheer  such  as  British  troops  alone  can  give,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  redoubt  which  was  attack- 
ed, with  all  its  guns,  was  in  their  possession. 
IMeanwhile  Hardinge,  who  led  the  left,  by  a  rap- 
id charge  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  village  of 
Ferozeshah ;  and  immediately  the  whole  troops 
brought  up  their  right  shoulders,  and  wheeling 
to  the  left  in  tiie  interior  of  the  now  won  quad- 
rangle, pressed  forward  in  a  splendid  line,  driv- 
ing every  thing  before  them,  and  captured  the 
whole  artillery  on  the  works.  Con-  2  personal 
spicuous  in  front  rode  the  two  lead-  knowledge; 
ers,  Gough  and  Hardinge,  with  the  Cough's 
captured  l)anners  displayed,  and  were  Rp!F'i's45°' 
received  by  the  whole  line  with  a  339  •  Quart, 
shout  which  caused  the  welkin  to  Review, 
ring  again.=*  \xKru\.  205. 


*  The  Indian  wars  are,  beyond  any  other  in  Kuropean 
history,  the  scene  of  such  glorious  personal  instances  of 
heroism  in  tlie  generals-in-chief,  which  recall  rather  the 
heroic  exploits  of  antiquity  than  the  ordinary  more  dis- 
tant direction  of  modern  commanders  of  armies.  The 
incidents  of  the  text  will  recall  to  the  readers  of  this  age 
the  still  more  recent  achievements  of  a  yet  greater  gen- 
eral, Sir  Colin  Campbell,  in  cheering  on,  along  with  his 
personal  staff,  nnder  one  of  the  most  tremendous  fires 
ever  known,  the  93d  Highlanders  in  the  assault  of  the 
Shah  Nujeef  s  mosque  in  Lucknow,  on  the  16tli  Novem- 
ber, 1857 — an  operation  not  less  decisive  than  this  of  Sir 
Hugh.  Gough  of  that  memorable  campaign,  in  which  the 
Commander-in-Chief  himself  was  struck ;  and  the  au- 
thor is  proud  to  say  his  two  sons — Ma.ior  Alison,  Sir  Co- 
lin's  military  secretary,  and  Captain  Alison,  his  aid-de- 
camp—were at  his  side.  They  were  both  wounded,  the 
former  most  severely,  close  nnder  the  walls. 
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The  battle  was  gained.  The  whole  of  the  en- 
73  emy's  camp  -  equipage  and  military 
Fresh  dan-  Stores,  with  seventy-three  gixns  and 
gersofthe  seventeen  standards,  were  taken ;  the 
"''■''  •  intrenched  camp,  the  theatre  cfso  des- 
perate a  contiict,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 
But  though  the  Sikh  army  which  had  fought 
these  two  battles  was  defeated,  another  of  eqi'.al 
strength  remained  behind,  with  its  artillery,  cav- 
alry, and  whole  resources  untouched.  It  soon 
made  its  appearance  on  the  field,  and  it  was  dif- 
licult  to  see  how  this  fresh  enemy  was  to  be  re- 
sisted. Nevertheless  the  attempt  was  made ; 
but  the  wearied  troopers  could  scarcely  get  their 
horses  to  move ;  and  the  artillery,  obliged  to 
husband  their  ammunition,  were  speedily  crush- 
ed by  the  superior  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  in- 
fantry, however,  when  drawn  up  in  line,  showed 
so  bold  a  front  that  the  enemy  declined  the  at- 
tack, and  drew  back.  This  was  only  done,  how- 
ever, to  gain  time ;  and  shortly  they  reappeared 
with  the  whole  Sikh  reserves,  thirty  thousand 
strong,  the  greater  ))art  of  whom  had  not  yet  fired 
a  shot.  Then,  indeed,  the  stout  heart  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  for  a  moment  sank  within 
him  ;  and  despairing  of  the  issue,  yet  determined 
not  to  yield,  he  rode  slowly  along  the  front,  hop- 
ing that  every  shot  which  fell  around  liim  would 
prove  his  last.*  The  cannonade  on  the  Sikh 
side  was  soon  extremely  violent,  and  a  change 
of  the  whole  front  to  the  right  was  rendered 
necessary,  to  prevent  the  captured  village  from 
again  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.  On  the 
British  side  not  a  shot  was  returned  from  the  ar- 
tillery, their  ammunition  being  totally  exhaust- 
ed. At  this  critical  moment,  when  there  no 
longer  seemed  any  hope,  the  cavalry  and  horse- 
artillery  were  seen  to  move  off  from  the  flanks, 
taking  the  road  to  Ferozeporc.  Great  was  the 
indignation  in  the  British  infantry  when  they 
saw  themselves  thus  left  in  presence  of  the  ene- 
my at  such  a  moment,  wholly  unsupjiorted.  It 
resulted  from  an  order  given  by  a  staff-officer, 
who  was  afterward  found  to  have  had  no  au- 
thority to  give  it.  Nevertheless  it  proved  the 
salvation  of  the  army.  The  Sikhs,  already  dis- 
heartened by  the  loss  of  so  many  guns,  and  ig- 
norant of  the  exhausted  state  of  their  antago- 
nists, thought  it  was  a  movement  to  seize  the 
fords  in  their  rear,  and  cut  off  their  retreat,  and 
first  wavered,  then  began  to  retreat.  The  Brit- 
ish  saw  their  advantage,  gave  a 
knowfedge;  '°"^  cheer,  and,  by  a  sudden  rush 
Gough's  '  forward,  seized  the  guns  which  had 
Disp.,  and  given  them  so  much  annovance, 
DiTp'l'rAan.  "^^^^^^  were  instantly  spiked.  "  Upon 
Reg.  1SJ5,  this  the  whole  Sikh  army  fled  to  the 
339-341 ;  rear ;  and  such  was  their  consterna- 
Quart.  Kev.  ^Jq„  {1^,^^  ^j^^^,  never  stopped  till  they 
Ixxviu.  200,   ,     J        ^  ^,      o    ii   •  1  ^     ,  . 

207.  had  got  the  Sutlej  between  them  and 

their  enemies.' 
The  loss  of  the  British  in  these  desperate  bat- 
tles was  very  severe,  and  on  a  scale  hitherto 
unprecedented  in  Indian  warfare.     It  amounted 


*  "Tlie  only  time  I  felt  a  doubt  was  toward  the  even- 
ing of  tlie  'Z-M,  wlien  the  fivsli  enemy  advanced  with 
heavy  columns  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  gnns,  and  our 
cavalry  horses  were  so  thoroughly  done  up  tliat  tliey 
could  not  even  command  a  trot.  For  a  moment,  then,  I 
felt  regret  (and  I  deeply  deplore  my  want  of  confidence 
in  Hira  who  never  failed  me  or  forsook  mc)  as  e.ach  pass- 
ing shot  left  mc  on  liorseback  ;  but  it  was  onlv  for  a  mo- 
ment."—Sir  H.  GouGH  to ,  Dec.  27,  1S45. 


to  G94  killed  and  1721  wounded— in  all  2-115, 
being  a  sixth  of  the  troops  engaged,  74 
who  were  about  l.'">,,'')00.  The  soldiers  Results  of 
passed  an  anxious  time  on  the  night  of  '•'"'  battle, 
the  22d,  for  they  were  every  moment  uncertain 
whether  the  attack  would  not  be  renewed.  But 
morning  broke  without  any  alarm,  and  the  scouts 
brought  in  intelligence  that  the  whole  Sikh  army 
were  crossing  the  Sutlej.  Among  the  slain  were 
Major  Broadfoot,  the  zealous  and  able  political 
agent  in  the  Northwestern  Provinces;  Colonel 
Wallace,  and  Major  Somerset,  son  of  Lord  Fitz- 
roy  Somerset  (afterv.ard  Lord  Raglan),  a  wor- 
thy descendant  of  John  of  Gaunt.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  23d,  seeing  the  battle  was  not  about 
to  be  renewed,  the  Governor-General  issued  a 
general  order,  which,  after  recounting  in  deserved 
terms  of  eulogy  their  glorious  exploits,  invited  the 
survivors  of  these  bloody  fights  to  assemble  near 
the  Governor-General's  tent,  to  return  thanks  to 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  for  the  victory.  The  service 
v.'as  solemnly  and  reverently  performed,  and  joined 
in  with  fervent  devotion  by  all  present,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General and  Commander-in-Chief  setting 
the  example.  The  terrible  scenes  they  had  re- 
cently witnessed,  the  thinned  ranks,  the  dead  and 
the  dying  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  had 
impressed  even  the  most  volatile  with  serious 
sentiments  ;  and  many  knees  were  1  q^^^^^.^  j^g. 
then  for  the  first  time  bent  in  pray-  view,  ixxviii. 
er,  and  many  lips,  unused  to  relig-  207;  Personal 
ions  services,  knowledge. 

"  Faltered  thanks  for  life 

Redeemed,  unhoped,  from  desperate  strife." 

After  this  desperate  sliock  both  armies  re- 
mained for  a  time  quiescent;    the  ..g 

losses  on   either  side  had  been  so  preparations 

serious  that  they  required  to  be  re-  on  botli  sides 

placed  before  the  contest  could  be  ^°  ''f  J";^''  ^''^ 

J       mi       1   1         1  ^  contiict. 

renewed.  I  he  delay,  however,  turn- 
ed chiefly  to  the  benefit  of  the  British.  The  Sikhs 
at  first  enjoyed  tlie  immense  advantage  of  at- 
tacking suddenly,  with  their  whole  force  concen- 
trated, an  army  widely  scattered.  But  when  the 
first  onset  was  over,  and  the  contest  came  to  de- 
pend on  the  comparative  amount  of  the  forces 
which  the  contending  parties  coidd  bring  up  to 
reinforce  their  ranks,  the  superior  resources  of 
the  British  Government  came  to  tell  with  deci- 
sive effect  on  the  future  fortunes  of  the  campaign. 
The  Governor-General  ordered  up,  from  Mee- 
rut,  Cawnpore,  Delhi,  and  Agra,  eveiy  disposa- 
ble man  and  gun  to  the  front ;  and  though  a 
large  number,  of  course,  required  to  be  left  be- 
hind to  keep  up  the  communications,  yet  consid- 
erable reinforcements  reached  the  army.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  January,  isit!,  the  forces  under 
his  command  consisted  of  thirty-one  battalions 
of  infantry,  nine  regiments  of  cavaliy,  and  a  full 
proportion  of  artillery  and  irregulars — in  all,  in 
round  nund)ers,  thirty  thousand  combatants  of 
all  arms.  The  troops  were  so  disposed  that  they 
could,  on  the  shortest  notice,  converge  to  any 
point  where  an  attack  might  be  made  or  assist- 
ance required,  while  all  the  roads  in  the  rear, 
from  Sirhind  to  Bussean,  were  covered  with 
convoys  bringing  up  stores  of  all  sorts  for  the  use 
of  the  army,  or  reinforcements  hunying  on  to  the 
scene  of  danger  and  glory  in  the  front.  Mean- 
while the  Sikhs  were  not  idle.  Though  defeated 
and  discouraged,  they  were  not  yet  subdued; 
and  taking  heart  from  the  prolonged  inactivity 
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of  the  British  after  the  battle,  rendered  necessa- 
ry by  the  exhaustion  of  their  ammunition,  they 
again  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Sutlej, 
and  passed  a  portion  of  their  anny  over  to  the 
left  bank,  and  fortified  the  tcte-de-pont.  The 
situation  of  their  intrenched  camp  was  admirably 
chosen;  it  was  situated  on  abend  of  the  stream, 
which  enabled  the  artillery  on  one  side  to  com- 
mand the  other ;  and  placing  their  field-artillery 
on  the  left  bank  on  the  tcte-de-]>ont,  they  ranged 
their  heavy  guns,  commanding  them  on  the 
right  b.ank,  which  was  higher,  in  the  rear.  Thus, 
if  the  tete-de-pont  were  carried,  the  victors  would 

find  themselves  exposed  to  a  plung- 
vi^wfixx^ui.  ™S  fire  from  the  opposite  side,  from 
208, '209;  Ami.  batteries  which  they  had  no  means 
Reg.  1S46,  S56,  of  reaching  but  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
357 ;  Personal  ]iable  at  a  moment's  warning  to  be 
knowledge.        ,      ,         i  , 

broken  down. ' 

During  these  operations  a  considerable  part 
1Q  of  the  supplies  of  the  Sikh  army  were 

Subsequent  drawn  from  the  chiefs  under  British 
operations  on  protection  on  the  left  bank,  whose 
both  sides.  se^et  leaning  to  the  native  side  was 
clearly  evinced  in  their  actions,  though  in  words 
they  professed  fidelity  to  the  British.  For  this 
purpose  they  had  established  a  considerable  mag- 
azine at  Dhurum-Kote,  a  fortified  village  on  the 
road  from  Ferozepore  to  Loodianah,  under  the 
protection  of  a  considerable  force.  Deeming 
himself  strong  enough  to  resume  the  offensive, 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  determined  to  attack  this  post, 
which  was  done  by  Sir  II ARRY  Smith,  with 
^°'  ■  the  brigade  imder  his  orders.  But  while 
this  movement  was  in  course  of  being  executed, 
Sirdar  llunjus  Singh,  with  a  powerful  force,  was 
sent  by  the  Sikh  generals  across  the  Sutlej  by 
the  ford  of  Philour  to  threaten  Loodianah  and 
cut  Smith  off.  The  movement  was  ably  con- 
ceived, and  had  very  nearly  proved  successful. 
When  Smith  was  advancing  toward  Loodianah, 
whither  his  orders  directed  him,  after  his  success 
at  Dhunim-Kote,  he  was  suddenly  assailed  by 
the  Sirdar,  who  fell  perpendicularly  on  his  line 
of  march,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  on 
the  long  line  of  baggage  which  encumbers  the 
march  of  every  considerable  Indian  army.  The 
head  of  the  column  extricated  itself  from  the 
danger,  and  moving  steadily  on  by  eclielons  of 
battalions,  fired,  when  assailed  by  the  enemy's 

horse,  with  the  precision  of  a  field- 
'Gough'spis-  (j.,y.  ijj^t  the  baggage  was  cut  off, 
^846; 'Ann.'  and  almost  entirely  M\  into  the 
K(g.']S46,  hands  of  the  enemy.  Smith,  how- 
357 ;  Quarterly  ever,  with  the  soldiers,  got  through, 
Prfv.  ixxviii.     ^^^  effected  a  junction  with  Godby 

near  Loodianah. - 
By  this  junction  Sir  Harry  Smith's  disposable 
77  force  was  doubled,  but  tlie  movement 

Movements  of  the  Sirdar  on  his  flank  had  .cut 
which  led  to  him  off  from  Cureton,  who  was  fol- 
the  battle.  io„  jng  him  up  in  support,  and  the 
loss  of  his  baggage,  which  contained  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  ammunition,  rendered  his 
situation  very  precarious.  The  Sikhs  first  took 
up  an  intrenched  position  at  a  place  called  Bud- 
dawul,  between  Smith  and  Wheeler.  After  re- 
maining there  for  some  daj-s,  however,  they  de- 
camped, and  moved  toward  the  Sutlej  to  effect 
a  junction  with  a  reinforcement  of  4000  regular 
troops,  with  12  gims  and  a  large  body  of  cavalry. 
Having  accomplished  this,  the   Sirdar  resumed 


the  offensive,  and  marched  to  Aliwal,  so  as  to 
tlireaten  Smith's  communications.  Meanwhile 
that  general  had  joined  Wheeler ;  and  finding 
himself  now  at  the  head  of  three  brigades  of  in- 
fantry, besides  an  admirable  body  of  cavalry,  he 
resolved  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  were  about 
six  miles  distant,  occupying  a  ridge  close  to  Ali- 
wal. The  ground  on  the  British  right  being 
a  short  hard  grass,  eminently  fevorable  for  the 
movements  of  cavalry.  Smith  wisely  concentrated 
the  greater  part  of  his  horse  in  that  quarter,  the 
remainder  being  sent  to  the  left,  and  the  cannon 
placed  in  the  centre.  Between  the  bodies  of 
horse,  the  infantry  moved  up  in  echelon,  and  de- 
ployed with  beautiful  precision  when  they  came 
to  the  ground.  The  sight  was  most  imposing 
when  the  British  approached  within  cannon  shot. 
Right  before  them,  drawn  up  in  admirable  ar- 
ray, lay  the  army  of  the  Sikhs,  full  20,000 
strong,  with  70  guns ;  the  British  were  only  9000, 
with  32  pieces  of  artillerj'.  But  the  .  g;j.  ^^~^ 
spirit  of  the  troops  was  excellent ;  Gough's  Dis- 
they  advanced  as  to  certain  victoiy,  patch,  Feb.  1, 
and  the  glancing  of  the  sun  on  the  gmft'h'sD'?' 
swords  and  bayonets  as  they  de-  jjin.  28,  lS-16; 
ployed  formed  a  spectacle  at  once  Ann.  K'g. 
martial  and  imposing.  *  l^Vi,  357-r.5'. 

When  the  British  had  advanced  to  within  can- 
non-shot, the  fire  opened  upon  them  -jg 
from  the  Sikh  artillery  was  so  violent  Battle  of 
that  it  became  necessary  to  halt  the  Aiiwai. 
men,  though  still  under  fire,  till  the  "^'"''  '^• 
village  of  Aliwal,  on  the  enemy's  left,  was  car- 
ried. Brigadier  Godby,  who  was  on  the  ex- 
treme British  right,  was  directed  to  advance  as 
quickly  as  possible  against  the  village,  support- 
ed by  Plick's  brigade.  They  made  a  splendid 
charge,  and  took  the  village,  with  two  guns  of 
heavy  calibre,  which  had  proved  extremely  an- 
noying, by  a  rapid  rush.  Once  established  there, 
the  centre  and  whole  line  were  ordered  again  to 
advance,  which  they  did  with  the  utmost  spirit, 
the  31st  Queen's  and  native  regiments  contend- 
ing who  should  be  first  to  reach  the  enemy. 
While  the  battle  was  raging  with  the  utmost  fury 
in  the  centre  and  left.  Brigadier  Cureton  exe- 
cuted a  brilliant  charge  against  a  large  body  of 
horse  on  the  enemy's  left,  which  was  driven  back 
in  great  disorder  upon  the  reserves  of  their  in- 
fantry. At  the  same  time.  Brigadiers  Wilson 
and  Wheeler  had  advanced  in  the  centre  at  the 
head  of  their  brigades  against  the  line  opposite 
them,  and  driven  them  back,  taking  several  guns. 
Seeing  this,  and  to  secure  the  victory,  -which  was 
now  declaring  for  the  British  at  all  points,  Sir 
HaiTy  Smith  moved  forward  Godby's  brigade 
from  Aliwal,  so  as  to  threaten  the  enemy's  rear 
and  their  line  of  retreat  to  the  fords  of  the  Sut- 
lej by  which  they  had  crossed  over.  Upon  this 
the  Sikhs  fell  back  on  all  sides,  and,  to  cover 
their  retreat,  occupied  in  strength  the  village  of 
Bhoondee  and  the  ground  to  its  right.  There 
they  were  charged  in  the  most  gallant  maimer 
by  the  16th  Lancers  and  3d  Light  Cavalry,  the 
Lancers  leading,  who  broke  into  the  enemy's 
square,  and  totally  routed  them.  At  the  same 
time,  the  ,53d  Queen's,  supported  by  the  30th 
Native  Infantry,  stormed  the  village  of  Bhoon- 
dee, and  drove  the  enemy  successively  from  every 
position  which  they  strove  to  take  up  between  it 
and  the  river.  It  was  now  no  longer  a  battle, 
but  a  rout.     A  general  rush  ensued  to  the  ford 
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and  the  boats,  in  endeavoring  to  reach  which 
the  British  guns  and  howitzers  played  witli  fatal 
effect  on  the  multitude  contending  with  each 
other  to  get  over.  Nine  guns  were  taken  on  the 
edge  of  the  river,  and  two  more  stuck  in  the 
quicksands,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
i  Sir  i^arry  to^'S-  In  the  ardor  of  pursuit  sev- 
Smith'sDisp.,  eral  of  tlic  British  horsemen  fol- 
Jiin.  2S,  184G ;  lowed  the  other  guns  into  the  mid- 
1846  358^359  •  ^^^  °^'  ^^^  Stream,  and  spiked  them, 
Personal'  '  with  the  water  up  to  the  axles  of 
knowledge.      the  carriages.' 

This  victory  completely  restored  the  pi-estige 
79.  of  the  British,  which  had  been  some- 

Great  results  what  dimmed  by  the  calamitous  loss 
of  the  victory,  sustained  in  the  desperate  shock  at 
Ferozeshah.  The  Governor-General,  in  a  proc- 
lamation addressed  to  the  troops,  recounted  with 
just  pride  that  52  guns  had  been  taken  in  this 
splendid  battle,  making,  with  those  captured  at 
Moodkee  and  Ferozeshah,  143  reft  from  the  Sikhs 
since  they  had  crossed  the  Sutlej  two  months 

2  Sir  u  llsir-  before,  while  they  had  been  driven 
dinge's  Proc-  eveiy  where  back  to  their  own  side  of 
lamation,         the  river.     The  loss  of  the  Sikhs  in 

Smith''BDH)'  ^^^'*   '^^"'''^  ^'^^  "^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^*^' 

Jan.  29, 1S4G ;  chiefly  incurred  in  the  crossing  of  the 

Ann.  Reg.  Sutlej  ;  the  British  were  only  weak- 

1846,  359.  ei^gjj  i,y  g73  j^iiie^i  and  wounded. - 

Still  the  Sikhs  held  the  intrenched  camp,  bridge 
80  of  boats,  and  tcte-de-pont  of  SonRA- 

Relative  posi-  OX,  which  enabled  them  at  pleasure 
tlonofthetwo  to  direct  their  forces  to  either  bank 
armies.  ^^  ^-^^  rivei',  and  kept  the  long  line 

of  the  Britisli  communications  in  constant  dan- 
ger from  sudden  irruptions.  It  was  of  the  ut- 
most moment  to  dispossess  them  of  this  strong- 
hold, but  the  attack  on  it  was  no  light  matter, 
for  it  was  defended  by  30,000  of  the  best  Sikh 
troops,  supported  by  an  immense  train  of  artil- 
lery, for  the  most  part  of  hea\y  calibre.  Many 
reasons  concurred  to  recommend  delay :  the 
Sikhs  had  no  farther  resources  to  look  to,  where- 
as those  of  the  British  were  daily  coming  for- 
ward ;  and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  with  15,000  men 
from  Scinde,  was  in  full  march  upon  Mooltan, 
which  he  would  shortly  reach,  and  thereby  effect 
a  diversion  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy  to  the  relief 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  Asia  expected  the  British  speedily  to  crush 
the  Sikhs,  and  prove  the  reality  of  their  boasted 
victories  by  their  capture ;  and  formidable  as  the 
intrenchments  were,  it  had  been  found  at  Feroze- 
shah that  they  might  be  carried  by  British  cour- 
age and  resolution :  above  all,  a  heavy  train  of 
guns  and  mortars  had  come  up  from  Delhi. 
Thus  reinforced,  the  Governor-General  and  Com- 

3  Gough'sDis-  raander-in-Chief,  after  duly  weigh- 
p.itch,  Feb.  ing  all  the  circumstances  of  their 
if '' ^1846^"°'  ^^"^  ^'^'^  ^^^  enemy's  position,  re- 
859-364;  Per-  solved  on  an  immediate  attack  on 
Bonal  kuowl-  the  intrenched  camp,  and  it  was 
edge.      ^  fixed  for  the  10th  February.^ 

Previous  to  this  grand  attack  on  the  now  con- 
gj  centrated  forces  of  the  enemy.  Sir 

Forcesonboth  Harry  Smith's  division  had  been 
sides,  and  dis-  called  up  from  Loodianah.  The 
the'attack*"^  Sikhs  were  confident  in  the  strength 
of  their  intrenched  camp,  extending 
over  both  sides  of  the  river,  with  a  strong  well- 
constructed  bridge  of  boats  between  them.  The 
British  guns,  which  now  amounted  to  100  pieces. 
Vol.  IV.— U 


of  which  a  considerable  part  were  of  heavy  cali- 
bre, were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle 
round  the  camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  concentrate  a  cross-fire  upon  any 
part  of  the  enemy's  works.  The  Sikh  intrench- 
ments were  armed  by  130  pieces  of  artillery,  of 
which  70  were  heavy;  and  the  whole  countiy 
round,  by  which  approaches  required  to  be  made, 
was  perfectly  level,  without  cover  of  any  kind, 
and  swept  by  their  artillery.  It  was  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  attack  could  not  be  made 
without  a  very  great  loss  of  life ;  for  the  practice 
of  the  Sikh  gunners  was  excellent,  and  they 
stood  steadily  to  their  pieces.  It  was  for  some 
time  discussed  at  head-quarters  whether  in  these 
circumstances  it  would  not  be  the  more  advisa- 
ble course  to  give  up  all  tlioughts  of  attacking 
Sobraon,  and  instead  move  down  the  Sutlej  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Ferozcpore,  where  there  was 
a  large  island  unoccupied  by  the  enemy,  and  at- 
tempt a  passage  there,  so  as  to  take  the  intrench- 
ed camp  in  rear.  After  mature  deliberation, 
however,  this  plan  was  abandoned  as 
too  hazardous,  requiring  the  divid-  |  9l— 'oi'^i^^' 
ing  of  the  army  in  presence  of  die  ^ll^^\{'^  djV 
concentrated  Sikh  forces  having  patch,  Feb.  13, 
command  of  both  banks  of  the  rivei",  IS^G;  Ann. 
and  it  was  determined  to  make  a  di-  g^^JS;  pg^^g'^^jji 
rect  attack  upon  the  intrpnchments  knowledge. 
in  front.' 

It  was  the  plan  of  the  British  commander  to 
shake  the  enemy  by  a  fire  of  uncom-  g2. 
mon  severity  of  some  hours'  duration.  Battle  of 
and  then  suddenly  let  the  troops  loose  Sobraon. 
for  the  storm.  The  fire  was  to  have  '^  '  ' 
commenced  at  daybreak,  but  the  mist  rising  from 
the  river  was  so  thick  that  it  was  necessary  to 
wait  an  hour  till  the  sun  had  dispelled  the  vapor. 
Meanwhile  the  troops  were  arranged  in  the  oi<der 
in  which  they  were  to  proceed  to  the  assault. 
On  the  extreme  left,  two  brigades,  composing  Sir 
Robert  Dick's  division,  stood  close  to  the  margin 
of  the  river.  Ilis  attack  was  to  be  headed  by  the 
10th  Queen's,  supported  by  the  53d  Queen's,  led 
by  Brigadier  Stacey.  In  reserve  on  this  wing  were 
Wilkinson's  and  Ashburnham's  brigades,  com- 
posed of  native  troops ;  in  the  centre,  Major-Gen- 
eral  Gilbert's  division  was  formed  close  to  and 
partly  in  the  village  of  Sobraon ;  while  on  the  right 
Sir  Harry  Smith's  division  extended  round  to  the 
edge  of  the  Sutlej  on  the  other  side.  Thus  the 
British  troops  formed  an  immense  semicircle, 
each  end  of  which  touched  the  Sutlej,  while  in 
its  centre  was  the  village  of  Sobraon,  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  battle.  Brigadier  Cureton's 
horse  threatened  the  ford  of  Ilurrcckee,  oppo- 
site to  which  tlie  enemy  had  stationed  large 
bodies  of  cavalry.  The  Sikhs,  consisting  of 
thirty-two  regular  battalions,  occupied  the  in- 
terior of  the  intrenchments,  which  „ 
consisted  of  a  triple  line  of  works,  one  pSchfreb  13^ 
witiiin  another,  flanked  by  formi-  1840;  Sirlien- 
dable  redoubts,  the  fire  from  which  ry  llardinge's 
swept  eveiy  part  of  the  plain  by  which  Keg'''t  346  seo 
alone  they  could  be  approached.-  '        '      * 

When  the  fire  of  the  British  artillery,  which 
was  kept  up  with  uncommon  vigor         33. 
and   precision,  and   was   admirably  Desperate 
replied  to  by  the  Sikhs,  had  lasted  strife  which 
three  hours,  the  troops  were  moved  "^"^"^  • 
up  to  the  assault.     The  infantry  marched  stead- 
ily forward  in  line;  the  guns  came  up  at  the 
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gallop,  taking  successive  positions  as  they  ad-  1 
vanced,  until  they  were  within  300  yards  of  the 
front  line  of  the  Sikh  works,  when  they  halted,  ! 
and  poured  in  a  concentrated  fire  on  those  parts 
of  the  works  intended  to  be  assaulted.  Then 
the  infantry  rushed  forward  with  a  run,  the  10th  ' 
leading,  supported  by  the  53d  Queen's,  and  43d 
and  59th  Native  Infantiy.  Such,  however,  was 
the  vigor  of  the  defense,  that  the  bravest  of  the 
Europeans  recoiled  from  the  shock,  and  the 
stormers  were  repulsed  with  terrible  slaughter. 
Then  the  Ghoorkas  were  brought  forward,  and 
these  brave  little  men,  in  their  dark-green  uni- 
forms, running  over  the  intervening  space  .stre-\\Ta 
with  dead,  reached  the  foot  of  the  rampart. 
A  little  Ghoorha,  lifted  upon  the  shoulders  of  a 
huge  grenadier  of  the  10th,  who  had  rushed  on 
again  along  with  them,  was  the  first  who  got 
into  an  embrasure.  Speedily  a  desperate  con- 
flict ensued  around  him,  the  Sikhs  striving  to 
bayonet  those  who  came  pressing  up  to  protect 
him.  At  last  the  latter  prevailed,  a  portion  of 
the  works  was  carried,  and  the  whole  division, 
headed  by  the  gallant  Stacey,  came  pouring  rap- 
.  idly  in,  followed  by  Wilkinson  with 
patchf  Anu'^'  ^i^  mcx\,  and  both  brigades  were 
Reg.  1846,  soon  engaged  in  a  desperate  close 
361 ;  Personal  firrht  with  the  encmv  in  the  interior 
knowledge.       of  their  works.'        "' 

No  sooner  did  the  Sikh  generals  see  this  ad- 
8j.  vantage  gained   on   the  left,  than 

The  victory  is  they  directed  their  whole  force 
atlastgained.  against  the  division  which  had  thus 
penetrated  into  their  intrenchments ;  and  the 
danger  was  imminent  that  it  would  be  crushed 
by  superior  numbers  on  the  veiy  ground  which 
it  had  with  such  difhcult}-  won.  To  meet  this 
danger,  Ashburnham's  and  Gilbert's  brigades 
w6Ve  hurried  forward  in  the  centre.  Smith's  di- 
vision was  directed  against  the  right,  and  the  fire 
from  the  whole  artillery  was  redoubled.  Long 
and  desperate  was  the  conflict,  for  the  Sikhs 
fought  with  the  utmost  resolution  ;  their  gunners 
stood  to  their  pieces  to  the  last,  and  even  when 
the  British,  at  particular  spots,  had  broken  in 
through  gaps  opened  by  the  artilleiy,  their  masses 
nished  on  with  undaunted  valor,  and  again  and 
again  expelled  the  stonners  from  the  intrench- 
ments. At  length,  the  sappers  on  the  left  centre 
having  cleared  out  openings  in  the  works  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  admit  horsemen  in  single  file, 
the  3d  Queen's  Dragoons,  headed  by  Sir  Joseph 
Thackwell,  penetrated  in,  and,  fomiing  inside 
the  works,  galloped  along,  taking  the  batteries 
in  the  rear  and  cutting  doivn  the  gunners,  who, 
with  unconquerable  valor,  continued  to  discharge 
their  pieces.  Gough  immediately  sent  in  the 
whole  three  di\'isions  in  the  centre  and  right  to 
support  and  follow  up  this  advantage.  Long  and 
desperate,  however,  was  the  conflict  within  the 
works ;  the  Sikhs  fought  with  heroic  resolution, 
refusing  alike  to  give  or  receive  quarter ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  entire  British  reserves  had  been 
brought  into  action  that  victory  finally  declared 
for   them.     Gradually  the   Sikh   columns  were 

.,  f. ,  V      forced  back  toward  the  bridge  and 

Disp. ;  Ann.  fords  in  their  rear ;  the  nre  from 
Reg.  1846,  their  rearmost  ranks  at  first  lessened, 
361,362;  ^^  ^^  jjjgj  altogether  ceased;   and 

Quart.  Rev.      ,  ,     ,  i.      j      •       \i,   • 

Ixxviii.  214;  the  whole  mass,  abandoning  their 
Personal  guns,  rushcd  in  a  tumultuous  body 
knowledge.     ^^  ^^^q  water's  edge.'- 


Sir  Hugh  Gough  had  anxiously  looked  for  the 
amval  of  the  period  when  the  rising 
of  the  Sutlej,  by  rendering  impassa-  Eieadful 
ble  the  fords  on  either  side  of  the  slaughter  of 
bridge  of  boats,  might  enable  him  to  "'^  Sikhs  in 
attack  the  enemy  in  the  hazardous  ^™d^!e  °  ^''^ 
predicament  of  having  no  line  of  re- 
treat but  a  broad  river,  traversed  by  a  single  nar- 
row bridge,  in  their  rear.*  This  immense  ad- 
vantage, the  countei-part  of  that  enjoyed  by  the 
Archduke  Charles  in  the  second  day  of  the  battle 
of  Aspcrn,  now  seconded  his  efforts,  i  i  Hist,  of 
During  the  night  preceding  the  bat-  Europe,  c. 
tie,  and  while  it  was  raging,  the  Sut-  l^'"-  ^  ^^• 
lej  rose  seven  inches,  and  this  rendered  the  fords 
hardly  passable  for  foot-soldiers.  This  circum- 
stance drove  the  whole  fugitives  to  the  bridge, 
the  entrance  of  which  was  soon  choked  up.  The 
;  British  horse-artillery  advanced  at  the  gallop  to 
the  edge  of  the  river,  and  opened  a  tremendous 
\  fire  of  round-shot  and  canister  on  the  living  mass 
of  fugitives.  So  terrible  was  the  slaughter  that 
the  victorious  troops  felt  for  the  sufferers,  and 
I  would  have  recoiled  from  continuing  ,  . , 

it,  had  not  the  recollection  of  the  pj^p  ;^Ann. 
cnielty  with  which  the  Sikhs  had,  Reg.  1846, 
in   the   commencement  of  the   ac-  ^9^ '  ^^' 
tion,  slaughtered  the  wounded  Brit-  ia^ation'°'^" 
I  ish  who  fell  into  their  hands  steeled  ibid. ;  Pe'r- 
evei-y  heart  of  the  conquerors  against  so°al  knowi- 
pity.'t  ''^^'- 

I      Such  was  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  to  admire       86. 
!  most  the  desperate  valor  of  the  con-  Resn'ltsof 
[  quered,  or  the  heroic  prowess  of  the  *''^  battle. 
j  conquerors.     It  was  now  evident  the  British  had 
j  come  into  contact  with  veiy  different  races  of 
men  from  those  who  yielded  to  the  prowess  of 
Clive.    Equally  plain  was  it  that  the  sepoys  could 
^  no  longer  be  relied  on  in  battle  with  the  rude 
and  hardy  inhabitants  of  the  North  ;  experience 
had  abundantly  proved  that,  unless  preceded  and 
;  supported   by  European   troops,    they  were   no 
;  match,  in  the  general  case,  either  for  the  Sikhs, 
the  Ghoorkas,  or  the  Afghans.     The  loss  in  the 
battle  was  very  severe ;  it  amounted  to  320  killed 
and  2063  wounded— in  all,  2383.     Among  the 
former  was  jMajor-General  Sir  Robert  Dick,  a 
gallant  officei',  who  had  won  his  spurs  in  com- 
mand of  the  42d  at  Quatre-Bras ;  Brigadier  Tay- 
lor, and  General  M'Laren.     No  less  than  13 
European  officers  were  killed,  and  101  wounded; 
while  of  the  native  there  were  onlv  3  of  the  former 


*  "  The  enemy  liave  intrenched  themselves  on  the 
very  blink  of  the  river,  at  a  bend  where  the  guns  from 
the  opposite  side  enfilade  not  only  the  position  itself,  but 
the  advance  of  it.  I  have  done  every  thing  to  draw  them 
out  of  it,  but  in  vain.  I  now  want  only  some  lucky  op- 
portunity; but  the  ford  is  eo  good  that  the  whole  guns 
and  men  may  pass  over  any  night  without  my  knowing 
of  it.  A  good  fall  of  rain,  or  an  accidental  thaw  of  snow 
upon  the  hills,  -may  enable  vie,  when  tlwj  have  no  other 
means  than  the  bridge,  to  attack  them.  Were  I  to  do  so 
now,  I  could  not  push  on  to  Lahore,  for  my  battering- 
train  is  not  np."— Sib  Hugh  Gough  to ,  2d  Febru- 
ary, 1S46  (MS.). 

t  The  personal  valor  of  the  Sikhs  was  strongly  spoken 
of  in  all  the  private  letters  wliicli  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  day.  "I  saw  one  fellow  dash  out  of  the 
batteries,  sword  in  hand,  and  before  he  was  bayoneted 
he  had  cut  down  two  Europeans.  We  stopped  one  man 
who  was  leveling  his  musket  at  a  dying  Sikh  in  the 
river,  to  whom  we  promised  protection  if  he  would  come 
ashore.  The  dying  man  shook  his  head,  as  much  as  to 
say  he  would  never  give  in  to  the  Feringhees,  and  floated 
down  the  stream."— Letter  of  a  Staff  Officer,  14th  Feb- 
ruary, 1846;  Quart.  Rev.,  l.xxviii.  214. 
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and  39  of  the  latter.  The  extraordinaiy  valor 
and  prowess  of  the  Ghoorka  regiments  attracted 
universal  admiration,  and  were  deservedly  no- 
ticed by  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Sixty-seven 
.  pieces  of  cannon  and  200  caniel- 
pSchfFeb  13-  swivels,  besides  19  standards,  were 
lS4G;'Ami.  '  taken,  and  immense  stores  of  am- 
Reg.  1S46,  munition.  The  loss  of  the  Sikhs 
SsProc-'  ^^as  pi-oaigious,  chiefly  during  the 
lamation,  terrible  flight  over  the  bridge,  or  in 
Feb.  14, 1843 ;  trying  to  cross  the  fords :  it  amount- 
Ibid.  363.         g^i  ^Q  ^^  jg.^gj  10,000  men.' 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  who  in  this  battle,  as  in 
87_  that  of  Ferozeshah,   maintained  his  | 

The  British  chivalrous  place  as  second  in  com-  j 
army  ap-  mand  in  the  armv,  was  foremost,  as  ' 
Eo?:,tnd  the  ^^-^s  the  Commander-in-Chief,  wher- 
Sikhs  sue  for  ever  the  fire  was  hottest  and  the  dan- 
peace,  ger  greate&t.  He  was  with  Stacey's 
FebruaryU.  bi-jg^^fie^  ^y^ich  first  got  into  tlie  in- 
trenchments;  and  it  was  his  indomitable  firm- 
ness which  encouraged  the  troops  to  keep  the 
ground  tliey  had  won  with  so  much  difficulty. 
Sir  Hugh  Gougli  displayed  not  only  the  coup- 
doeil  of  an  experienced  general,  but  the  vigor 
and  elasticity  of  a  young  officer.  On  horseback 
from  morning  to  night,  he  wore  out  the  strongest 
of  his  staff"  without  seeming  to  feel  fatigue  him- 
self, and  was  among  the  first  of  the  horsemen 
who  penetrated  in  single  file  into  the  intrench- 
ments  on  the  right.  As  soon  as  the  battle  was 
gained,  Sir  Henry  hastened  to  a  spot  some  miles 
farther  down,  where  preparations  for  crossing 
over  had  been  made ;  and  four  brigades,  which 
had  been  kept  in  hand  for  that  purpose,  were 
passed.  The  whole  array  soon  followed,  and 
advanced  in  great  strength  toward  Lahore.  At 
the  same  time  the  Governor-General  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  which,  after  recount- 
ing the  wanton  and  unprovoked  incursion  of  the 
Sikh  soldiery,  and  the  signal  chastisement  which 
they  had  experienced,  concluded  with  declaring 
that  the  British  Government  did  not  desire  any 
acquisition  of  territory,  but  only  security  for  the 
future,  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  government  at  Lahore 
which  should  aff'ord  a  guarantee  against  sucli 
aggressions  in  time  to  come.  Brought  to  rea- 
son by  the  approach  of  the  victorious  army,  the 
Ranee  and  her  Durbar  or  council  resolved  on 
submission,  and  dispatched  plenipotentiaries  to 
the  British  camp  to  arrange  terms  of  accommo- 
dation. They  were  courteously  received  by  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  and  the  blame  of  the  war  being 
sGou^h'sDis-  by  common  consent  laid  on  the  re- 
patchrFeb.  13,  bellious  soldiers  whom  the  Govern- 
1S46;  Sir  H.  nient  were  unable  to  control,  no  dif- 
Prodamatton,  ficulty  was  experienced  in  coming 
Feb.  14,  IStG;'  to  terms,  which  were  arranged  in  a 
An.  Reg.  1840,  formal  treaty,  signed  on  the  15th 
363-365.  February  at  Kussoor.= 

By  this  treaty  the  whole  territory,  hill  and 
83,  plain,  lying  between  the  River  Bcas, 
Terms  of  the  former  frontier,  and  the  Sutlcj, 
the  treaty,  ^j^g  ceded  to  the  British  Government. 
A  crore  and  a  half  of  rupees  (£1,500,000)  were 
to  be  paid  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war ;  the  whole  guns  which  had  been  pointed 
against  the  British  were  to  be  given  up,  and  the 
entire  Sikh  army  re-formed  on  the  system  which 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  Runjeet  Singh,  and  on  a 
scale  to  be  arranged  in  connection  with  the  Brit- 


ish Government.  The  entire  control  of  the  Sut- 
lcj, with  the  country  between  it  and  the  Bcas, 
was  surrendered  to  the  British.  Gholab  Singh, 
who  had  adhered  to  the  British  during  the  con- 
test, received  in  return  a  tract  of  iiilly  country 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Ravee,  including 
Chumba  and  Cashmci'e.  In  consideration  of 
this  gift,  he  agreed  to  i)ay  them  75  lacs  of  rupees 
(£750,000),  and  to  acknowledge  himself  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  British  Government.  At  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  the  Sikh  Durbar,  it  was  agreed  that 
a  British  subsidiary  force  should  occupy  Lahore 
till  the  end  of  the  year.  These  terms  being 
agreed  to,  the  young  Maharajah,  Dhuleep  Singh, 
was  received  with  great  pomp  by  the  Gov-  -p.  ■  ,  r- 
ernor-General,  submission  having  been 
previously  made,  and  jiardon  awarded  by  the 
Government ;  and  a  week  after,  the  British  army 
made  their  triumphal  entry  into  Lahore,  ^, 

and  were  put  in  possession  of  the  gates  ^  ^'  ""' 
of  the  citadel,  the  residence  of  the  Maharajah. 
From  thence  the  Governor-General  issued  a  i)roc- 
lamation,  recounting  in  terms  of  just  eulogy  the 
glorious  achievements  of  his  troops,  which  in  six- 
ty days  had  defeated  in  four  pitched  battles  the 
bravest  army  in  Asia,  taken  220  i  xieaty,  Feb. 
guns  in  fair  fight,  and  subdued  a  15, 1846;  Ann. 
martial  kingdom's  vast  array.'*  Reg.  1846, 365. 
The  glorious  and  speedy  termination  of  this 
bloody  and  terrible  war  gave   the  gD. 

greatest  satisfaction  both  in  India  General  joy 
and  Great  Britain.     Its  great  and  |^t  these  vic- 

,  ,  ,     ^7      1         •         T       tones,  and 

memorable  events,  tlie  lieroism  clis-  honors  be- 

played  by  the  chiefs  and  soldiers  stowed  on 
on  "both  sides,  the  fearful  chances  the  Generals, 
of  the  conflict,  and  the  mighty  stake  which  was 
played  for  by  the  contending  armies,  strongly 
moved  the  British  mind  in  both  hemispheres. 
The  moderation  shown  by  the  British,  both  in 
the  outset  in  striving  to  avert  the  conflict,  and  in 
the  end  in  sparing  the  vanquished,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  and  warm  eulogy  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  by  the  press.  The  anticipa- 
tion was  now  generally  expressed  that  lasting 
peace  had  at  length  been  secured  in  India,  the 
fidelity  of  the  sejjoys  thoroughly  tested,  and  our 
empire  in  the  East  established  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion. Honors  were,  with  great  and  deserved 
profusion,  showered  do^\m  on  the  chiefs  and  offi- 
cers and  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  these 
memorable  conflicts:  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  was 


*  "The  army  of  the  Sutlej  has  now  brouglit  its  oper.i- 
tions  in  the  field  to  a  close,  by  the  dispersion  of  the  Sikh 
array  and  the  military  occupation  of  Lahore,  preceded 
by  a  series  of  the  most  triumphant  successes  ever  record- 
ed in  the  military  history  of  India.  Tlie  British  Govern- 
ment, trusting  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  to  the  long 
subsisting  friendship  between  the  two  states,  had  limited 
military  operations  to  the  defense  of  its  own  frontier. 
Compelled  suddenly  to  assume  the  offensive  by  the  unpro- 
voked invasion  of  its  territories,  tlie  British  army,  under 
its  distinguished  leader,  has  in  sixty  days  defeated  the 
Sikh  forces  in  four  general  actions,  captured  220  pieces 
of  field-artillery,  and  is  now  at  the  capital,  dictating  to 
the  Lahore  Durbar  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  the  conditions 
of  which  will  tend  to  secure  the  British  provinces  from 
the  repetition  of  a  similar  outrage.  The  Governor-Gen- 
eral, however,  being  determined  to  mark  with  reproba- 
tion the  perfidious  character  of  the  war,  has  required 
and  will  exact  that  evorv  remaining  piece  which  has  been 
pointed  against  the  British  army  during  the  campaign 
shall  be  surrendered;  and  the  Sikh  army,  whose  insub- 
ordinate conduct  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  anarchy 
and  misrule  which  have  brought  the  Sikh  state  to  the 
brink  of  ruin,  is  about  to  be  disbanded."—  SiB  H.  Har- 
dinge'8  Proclamation,  Lahore,  Feb.  22, 1S46;  Ann.  Reg^^ 
1846,  p.  367. 
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made  a  viscount  with  the  cordial  approbation 

of  the  country,  and  a  large  pension  settled  on 

him  by  the  East   India  Company ;    Sir  Hugh 

Gough  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 

Baron  Gough  ;  numerous  officers  engaged  were 

decorated  with  military  orders,  and 

1846°3T0-°     ^  gratuity  of  twelve  months'  batta 

3T4 ;'  Quart,    bestowed,  without  exception,  on  the 

Review,  whole  soldiers  engaged  in  the  cam- 
lxxyUi.21o.    p^jgj^_, 

Judging  by  the  European  standard,  and  rely- 
ing on  the  vast  effect  of  a  noble  dis- 
Hostile  ap-  V^^Y  of  moderation  in  the  hour  of  vic- 
pearances  tory,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
after  these  anticipations  of  a  long  peace  were 
Buccesses.  ^.^jj  founded.  But  there  never  was  a 
greater  mistake  than  was  committed  in  apply- 
ing that  standard  to  the  Eastern  world.  Desti- 
tute of  all  ideas  of  moderation  or  any  power  of 
self-control  in  the  career  of  ambition  themselves, 
the  Asiatics  have  no  conception  of  these  virtiies, 
and  utterly  discredit  their  existence  in  others. 
If  they  see  moderation  and  abandonment  of  con- 
quests in  a  victorious  power,  they  invariably  as- 
cribe it,  not  to  hmnanity  or  a  sense  of  justice, 
but  to  a  secret  dread  of  the  enemy,  or  the  con- 
sciousness of  inability  to  continue  the  contest  in 
the  party  heretofore  successful.  It  is  considered, 
therefore,  as  a  certain  proof  that  the  contest  may, 
on  the  first  convenient  opportunity,  be  renewed. 
So  it  proved  in  the  present  instance  ;  so  it  proved 
in  the  sparing  of  Canton  in  1841,  which  rendered 
unavoidable  its  capture  in  1858;  and  so  it  has 
proved  on  every  occasion,  whether  in  Asia  or 
Africa,  when  the  Europeans  have  been  brought 
in  contact  with  the  more  savage  nations  of  the 
earth. 

Even  before  the  year  during  which  the  occu- 
qj  pation  of  Lahore  had  expired,  it  had 

Renewed  dis-  become  evident  that  the  Sikh  sol- 
turbances  in  diery  were  far  from  being  thoroughly 
andSr'''  subdued,  and  that  a  renewal  of  the 
treaty  with  Contest  at  no  distant  period  might 
tlie  Sikh  with  confidence  be  anticipated. 
Government.  When  Gholab  Singh  attempted  to 
take  possession  of  the  principality  carved  for 
him  out  of  the  dominion  of  the  Sikhs,  he  expe- 
rienced such  opposition  fi-om  the  son  of  the  late 
governor  that  he  was  driven  out  of  the  country, 
and  only  regained  his  footing  in  it  by  the  assist- 
ance of  General  Wheeler,  witli  a  brigade  of  Brit- 
ish troops.  It  was  discovered  ere  long  that  this 
resistance  had  been  secretly  encouraged,  and  in 
fact  enjoined,  by  the  vizier  and  some  ministers 
of  tlie  Durbar  at  Lahore.  It  thus  became  evi- 
dent that  the  British  influence  in  Lahore  would 
only  be  secured  by  the  permanent  presence  of  a 
subsidiary  force.  The  other  members  of  the 
Durbar  of  that  capital  accordingly  applied  to  the 
British  Government  to  conclude  a  fresh  treaty, 
stipulating  for  the  assistance  of  a  permanent 
force ;  and  this  was  agreed  to.  Its  amount  was 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  Governor-General,  but 
2  Treat  •  Dec  ^^  ^^^  Stipulated  that  the  Sikh  Gov- 
IG,  ]S46VAnn'.  emment  was  to  pav  22  lacs  of  rupees 
Ri'g.  1816,370,  (£220,000)  annually  for  its  mainte- 
S"^^'  nance.'* 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  state  of  things 
which  reduced  them  to  the  rank  of  a  protected 
State  could  be  very  agreeable  to  so  proud  and 

•  See  ante,  5  6. 


martial  a  people  as  the  Sikhs.  Such,  however, 
had  been  the  violence  of  the  shock  92 

on  the  Sutlej,  that,  in  spite  of  the  ill  Tranquillity 
humors  which  Avere  afloat,  especial-  during  184T, 
ly  among  the  soldiery,  they  remained  '?."'^  resigna- 
■'    r    ^T         •»       ..j-^  tion  of  Lord 

perfectly  quiet — stunned,  as  it  were — •  Hardinge, 

during  the  whole  of  1847.  The  Ra-  October  14, 
nee,  who  was  found  to  be  intriguing  -'^^• 
against  the  Government,  and  was  of  a  veiy  rest- 
less, ambitious  disposition,  was  sent  off  under  a 
military  escort  to  Shaipoora,  where  she  remain- 
ed under  suiweillance.  Lord  Hardinge  employed 
this  period  of  repose  in  visiting  various  parts  of 
India,  every  where  organizing  schools  and  the 
means  of  extending  public  insti'uction.  He  was 
busily  engaged,  also,  in  directing  surveys  for  the 
fonnation  of  railways  and  canals,  which  were  set 
on  foot,  and  in  great  part  carried  into  execution, 
by  his  successor.  Akbar  Khan,  the  persevering 
and  inveterate  enemy  of  the  British  in  the  Af- 
ghanistan war,  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  year ; 
and  in  the  latter,  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
whose  health  had  suffered  severely  from 
the  climate,  fatigue,  and  anxiety,  and  an  incip- 
ient disease,  which  proved  in  the  end  mortal,  re- 
signed the  command  in  Scinde ;  and  his  merits 
were  acknowledged  in  handsome  and  well-de- 
served terms  by  the  Governor-General.*  Lord 
Hardinge  did  not  long  remain  in  India  after  the 
retirement  of  his  gallant  lieutenant.  His  health 
was  so  severely  affected  by  the  climate,  and  the 
extreme  fatigues  and  anxiety  he  had  undergone, 
that  he  too  was  obliged  to  resign ;  and  he  set 
sail  for  England  in  November,  to  enter  upon  du- 
ties and  render  services,  as  Master-General  of 
the  Ordnance  and  Commander-in-Chief,  not 
less  important  than  those  he  had  con-  1  ^nn.  Reg. 
ferred  upon  his  country  on  the  banks  1S4T,  434, 
of  the  Sutlej.'  '  '^^■ 

He  was  succeeded  as  Governor-General  of  In- 
dia by  Lord  Daliiottsie,  a  noble-  gg 
man   whose    administration    lasted  iie  is  succeed- 
nearly  eight  years,  and  was   emi-  ed  by  Lord  . 
nently  prosperous:   but  it  has  ac-  I'ailiousie: 

.     •']  '  1  Ti-        1    •    i         ^  r  I'ls  character, 

quired  an  additional  interest  from 

having  so  closely  preceded,  and  in  many  respects 
been  connected  with,  the  terrible  revolt  of  1857. 
He  is  of  very  ancient  descent,  for  his  maternal 
ancestor.  Sir  Thomas  Maule,  defended  the  Cas- 
tle of  Brechin  against  the  forces  of  EdAvard  I. 
during  that  monarch's  invasion  of  Scotland  in 
1295  ;  and  his  direct  paternal  ancestor,  Ramsay 
of  Dalwolsey,  distinguished  himself  by  his  de- 
fense of  Dalhousie  Castle,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Roslin,  in  the  wars  of  Wallace  and  Bruce.  The 
present  Earl,  who  was  born  in  1812,  the  son  of 
one  of  the  bravest  and  most  distinguished  of  Wel- 
lington's lieutenants,  inherited  all  the  talents,  en- 
ergy, and  patriotic  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  but  they 
were  more  directed  than  theirs  to  pacific  pursuits. 
His  mind  was  essentially  pacific  ;  he  had  remark- 
able administrative  talents,  which  were  directed, 


*  "The  Governor-General  most  cordially  acknowledges 
the  sense  he  entertains  of  the  just,  firm,  and  able  manner 
in  wliicli  liis  Kxcellency  has  conducted  the  civil  admin- 
istration of  the  province  intrusted  to  his  charge.  This 
important  and  ditficult  duty  has  been  performed  with  an 
ability  which  justifies  the  unlimited  confidence  wliich  his 
Lordship  has  reposed  in  Sir  Charles  Napier — a  name 
pre-eminently  glorious  as  the  leader  of  the  forces  which 
achieved  the  victories  of  Meanee  and  Hyderabad." — Proc- 
lamation of  Lord  Hardinge,  10th  October,  184T ;  Ann. 
Reg.,  184T,  p.  435. 
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not  to  orgtinizing  the  means  of  war,  but  to  devel- 
oping the  resources  and  stimuhiting  the  industry 
of  peace.  Though  the  younger  branch  of  the 
family,  which  inherited  the  vast  family  estates  in 
the  county  of  Angus,  had  always  adopted  Whig 
principles,  he  himself,  as  his  father  had  been  be- 
fore him,  was  a  Tory,  but  of  that  liberal  kind 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  loved  to  collect  around 
himself,  in  order  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Con- 
servative party  in  harmony  with  the  lights  and 
intelligence  of  the  age.  His  administrative  tal- 
ents early  attracted  the  notice  of  tliat  sagacious 
observer ;  and  when  he  was  called  to  the  helm  in 
IS-H,  he  at  once  gave  Lord  Dalliousie  an  im- 
portant situation  in  the  Board  of  Trade.  While 
there,  the  hitter's  sagacity  soon  discovered  the 
perilous  nature  of  the  railway  mania,  which  was 
spreading  such  an  excitement  through  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  lowering  of  the  deposit  required  on 
such  undeitakings,  from  ten  to  five  per  cent.,  was 
made  against  his  decided  remonstrances.  The 
reputation  of  financial  and  administrative  ability 
which  his  career  at  the  Board  of  Trade  earned 
for  him  pointed  him  out  to  the  succeeding  Gov- 
ernment and  the  East  India  Directoi's  as  the  most 
suitable  person  to  administer  the  Indian  empire, 
now  delivered,  it  was  hoped,  by  Lord  Hardinge's 
victories,  from  all  risk  of  external  aggression ; 
and  with  great  liberality,  though  not  of  their  own 
'Ann  Re"-  P'^'X^'  *^^^  Whig  Ministry  appointed 
1S4T,  434  r  him  Governor-General.  He  received 
Personal  his  appointment  in  November,  iS-iT, 
knowledge-  ^^^^^  immediately  set  sail  for  India. ' 

When  the  new  Governor-General  arrived  at 
j,^  Calcutta,  on  10th  January,  1848,  he 

Disturbances  found  affairs  by  no  means  wearing 
in  the  Pun-  the  prosperous  aspect  which  was  an- 
jaub.  ticipated.     The  Punjaub  had  again 

become  the  theatre  of  disturbances,  only  the  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  that  they  originated  in  the 
wide-spread  and  ineradicable  hostility  of  the  sol- 
diery and  the  people.  It  was  in  Mooltan  that 
the  hostility  to  British  influence  earliest  broke 
out  into  open  acts  of  hostility.  This  important 
fortress  had  been  one  of  the  last  conquests  of 
Runjeet  Singh ;  and  the  governor  whom  the 
Lion  of  the  Punjaub  had  placed  in  it  had  been 
killed  in  a  popular  tumult,  soon  after  the  latter's 
death.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Moolraj, 
who  was  governor  when  Lord  Hardinge  occupied 
Lahore.  Disputes,  however,  ensued  between  the 
\  government  of  the  Sikhs  and  Moolraj  after  the 
former  fell  under  British  influence;  and  as  it 
was  well  known  that  the  people  took  part  with 
their  governor,  the  Durbar  resolved  to  dispossess 
him  and  substitute  in  his  place  Sirdar  Kahn,  in 
.     .^_   whom  they  had  confidence.    The  change 

^"  ■  was  effected  without  violence,  and  the 
new  governor  seemed  to  be  quietly  installed  in  his 
office,  when  an  event  occurred  which  demonstra- 
ted how  strong  were  the  feelings  of  hostility  to  the 
British  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the 
A    '1  IS    ^^^^  ^^^  after,  the  British  resident,  Mr. 

^"  ■  Vans  Agnew,  and  Lieutenant  Anderson 
of  the  Bombay  army,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  attend  the  new  governor  to  the  seat  of  his 
authority,  were  treacherously  set  upon  by  a  body 
of  armed  Sikhs,  and  botlr  desperately  wounded. 
They  were  carried  by  Sirdar  Khan  to  a  small 
fort  outside  the  fortress,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
its  guns,  where  it  was  thought  they  would  be  in 
safety;   but  this  expectation  proved  fallacious. 


The  Sikh  garrison  immediately  rose  in  arms,  and 
let  in  the  assailants,  by  whom  both 
the   Englishmen  were   barbarously  i84s'428''l29  • 
murdered,  and  the  entire  fortress  of  a  Year  in  the 
Mooltan,  as  well  as  the  fort  where  Punjaub 
tlie  crinre  had  been  committed,  fell  24?'25o''  *' 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. '  '' 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  the  atrocious  act 
reached  Lahore,  it  was  resolved  to  95 

take  instant  steps  to  avenge  the  maj-.  First  opera- 
estyof  the  British  name.    Lieuten-  tion  of  Ed- 
ANT  EowAiiDES,  a  gallant  and  en-  coh Cortland t 
terprising  officer,  who  had  a  small  against  the  in- 
detachment  under  his  command  on  surgents. 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  crtected  a  *^''>'  ^'^■ 
junction  with  a  body  of  Sikh  horse,  under  Col- 
onel Cortlandt,  and  the  united  force  attacked  the 
revolted  Sikhs,  three  thousand  strong,  and  de- 
feated them  with  great   slaughter.     A 
second  Ijattle,  which  was  very  obstinately 
contested,  ensued  a  month  after,  in  which  the 
Mooltan  insurgents  were  again  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  six  guns ;  and  a  third  on  July  1)    t  ,    , 
in  front  of  the  fortress,  in  which  they  were     "  ^ 
totally  routed,   and   shut  up    within    its   walls. 
Edwardes  immediately  advanced  to  observe  the 
town,  being  too  weak  as  yet  either  to  complete 
its  investment  or  undertake  its  siege ;  and  mean- 
while the  utmost  eflbrts  were  made  to  collect  a 
siege-train  and  assemble  forces  adequate  to  so 
serious  an  undertaking.      By  great  exertions  a 
large  army,  with  all  the  materiel  necessary,  was 
collected,  coiTsisting  of  twenty-six  thousand  men, 
of  whom  six  thousand  were  British  soldiers,  the 
whole  under  the  command  of  General  Whish ; 
and  the  investment  was  completed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  September.     Before,  however,  any  prog- 
ress could  be  made  in  the  siege,  it  became  evident 
that  the  revolt  was  not  an  isolated  outbreak,  but 
])art  of  a  general  movement  of  the  whole  Sikh  na- 
tion to  expel  the  British,  and  recover  their  inde- 
pendence.    Early  in  September  an  insurrection 
took  place  in  the  northwest  of  the  Punjaub,  head- 
ed by  Chuttur  Singh,  the  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince, who  approached  Peshawar  at  the  head  of 
a  large  force,  and  obliged  Major  Lawrence  to 
evacuate  that  station  and  seek  ref- 
uge at  Koliat,  under  the  protection  i8t8"43o'4^l 
of  Mohammed  Khan.  -  .      .      • 

A  general  assault  took  place  on  the  outworks  of 
Mooltan  on  12th  September,  which,  ,„- 

after  an  obstinate  resistance,  were  Defection  of 
carried  with  considerable  loss  on  Shere  Singh, 
the  part  of  the  British,  but  terrible  anJ  raising  of 
slaughter  to  the  enemy.  A  sortie  '°  ^i«S^- 
was  attempted  next  day  to  retake  them,  which 
was  repulsed.  But  at  this  critical  juncture,  Shere 
Singh,  son  of  Chuttur  Singh,  who  commanded  a 
body  of  5000  Sikh  auxiliaries,  suddenly  went  over 
to  the  enemy  with  his  whole  troops.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  defection  the  siege  was  raised,  and 
Whish  retired  to  a  few  miles'  distance,  where  he 
took  up  a  position  obsen'ing  the  fortress.  Mean- 
while the  insurrection  headed  by  Chuttur  Singh, 
in  the  northwestern  provinces  of  the  Punjaub, 
was  making  rapid  progress,  and  the  two  chiefs, 
Chuttur  Singh  and  his  son  Shere  Singh,  embold- 
ened by  the  raising  of  the  siege,  converged  from 
Mooltan  on  the  one  side  and  Peshawur  on  the 
other,  and  effected  a  junction  at  Wuzeerabad  on 
the  21st  October.  They  then  openly  set  ^ 
up  the  standard  of  independence,  and  de-     '^^'  "  ' 
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clared  war  against  the  British  Government ;  and 
so  popular  was  the  cause,  that  in  a  few  weeks 
they  had  30,000  men  around  their  standards. 
Meanwhile  the  Governor-General,  now  serious- 
ly alarmed,  was  making  the  utmost  eiibrts  to  col- 
lect a  respectable  force  at  Ferozepore  to  meet  the 
danger.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  Lord  Gough, 
hastened  to  the  spot,  and  on  the  21st  No- 
vember took  the  command  of  the  army, 
which  had  advanced  to  the  Chenab,  in  the  cen- 
1  Ann.  Eeg.  tre  of  the  Punjaub,  and  mustered 
18-13,  431, 432.  twenty  thousand  combatants. ' 
No  sooner  had  the  veteran  Comraander-in- 
._  Chief  assumed  the  command  than 

Position  of  the  he  signalized  his  presence  by  the 
Sikhs  at  Ram-  commencement  of  vigorous  opera- 
nuggur  ^^  tions.  The  united  Sikh  force, 
November--,  qq^qqq  strong,  was  posted  at  Ram- 
NUGGUK,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Che- 
nab, about  midway  between  the  source  of  that 
river  and  its  junction  with  the  Indus.  The 
Chenab  here  takes  a  bend ;  and  its  breadth  ad- 
mitted of  a  small  island,  consisting  of  two  acres, 
about  the  centre  of  the  channel.  This  island 
was  occupied  by  4000  Sikhs  with  six  guns ;  the 
main  body  of  their  army  was  posted  on  the  right 
bank,  the  channel  between  which  and  the  island 
was  so  deep  as  to  be  passable  only  in  boats ; 
while  that  between  it  and  the  left  bank  was  only 
a  sandy  water-course,  thirty  yards  wide,  partially 
filled  up.  The  position  of  the  enemy's  army, 
divided  in  this  manner  by  a  deep  river,  aj)- 
peared,  with    reason,  to    the    Com- 

?^!?°"  M  t    mander-in-Chief  to  invite  an  attack, 
Desp.,Nov.        J        1        r      ^1  •  • 

25, 1848;      and  orders  tor  this  purpose  were  is- 
.-Ynn.  Reg.     sued  to  the   troops  to   be   in  readi- 
ness to  march  at  two  in  the  morning 
of  the  22d.2 
The  troops  marched  at  the  appointed  hoiu', 
and  passing  Ramnuggur,  moved  swift- 
Bloody  re-    Jy  toward  the  bank  of  the  river  op- 
pulse  of  the  posite  the  island,  where  it  was  hoped 
British.        g_  surprise  would  be  made.     Their  out- 
°^'    "■       posts  soon  droA'e  in  the  .Sikh  patrols 
and  detachments  across  the  narrow  channel  into 
the  island ;  and  the  horse-artillery,  coming  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  opened  fire  upon  it.     They 
soon,  however,  found  themselves  overmatched  by 
the  fire  from  the  enemy's  heavy  guns  in  position 
on  the  opposite  bank.     Seeing  this,  a  body  of 
3000  horse  issued  from  the  island,  thinking  to 
make  an  easy  prey  of  the  guns ;  and  orders  were 
given   to  the    14th  Queen's   Dragoons,  led   by 
Havelock,  with  the  5th  Native  Light  Cavalry, 
to  charge  them  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  left 
bank.     The  charge  was  most  gallantly  made, 
though  unfortunately  with  too  decisive  effect ; 
for  the  Sikh  horsemen,  driven  back,  or  feigning 
a  retreat,  drew  the  victorious  British  to  the  edge 
of  the  water-course,  which  was  a  precipitous  bank, 
four  or  five  feet  deep,   down  which  men  and 
horses  rolled  and  lay  in  wild  confusion  at  the 
bottom,  while  the  Sikh  batteries  from  the  oppo- 
site shore  were  playing  with  fatal  effect  on  the 
defenseless  throng.     They  re-formed,  however, 
and  a  second  time  charged  the  enemy,  when 
their  brave  commander,  Havelock,  fell,  and  the 
horsemen  were  again  repulsed.     Colonel  King, 
the  next  in  command,  was  forming  his  men  for 
a  third  charge,  when  General  Cureton  rode  up 
with   orders   from  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
withdraw,  and  terminate  the  useless  butchery. 


1848,  432, 
433. 


December  2. 


Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  when 
the  brave  general  was  struck  by  two  musket- 
balls,  and  fell  dead  from   his   horse.     Colonel 
King  now  drew  off  his  men,  and  the  combat 
ceased.     The  enemy  had  been  driven  from  the 
posts  he  occupied  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
but  he  still  held  Ramnuggur  and  the  ,  ^ 
right  bank;  and  three  distinguished  cisp.^Nov. 
oificers    and   many    brave    men   had  25,  1S48 ; 
fallen  in  a  disastrous  nocturnal  com-  ^""-  ^|g- 
bat,  without  any  adequate  result. '  ' 

After  this  repulse  both  armies  remained  for 
some  days  quiescent.     On  the  30th 

November,  Lord   Gough    detached  ^      ^^'       t 
_,  1   rrM       1        11       •  1  Operations  of 

General  ihackwell  with  a  strong  Lord  Gougli 
body  of  troops  across  the  river  above  -ind  Shere 
Ramnuggur,  to  threaten  the  Sikh  ^]^f^^^ 
army  in  rear,  while  he  himself 
attacked  them  in  front.  To  counteract  this 
movement,  Shere  Singh,  who  commanded  there, 
moved  forward  to  attack  him.  It  resulted  only 
in  a  he.wy  cannonade,  attended  with  little  loss 
on  either  side.  The  Sikhs  did  not  venture,  as 
yet,  to  measm-e  their  strength  with  the  British  in 
"the  open  field,  and  they  retreated  in  the  night  in 
the  direction  of  the  Jhelum.  Upon  learning  this 
movement.  Lord  Gough  immediately  dispatched 
Sir  Walter  Gilbert,  with  the  9tli  Lancers  and 
14th  Light  Dragoons,  across  the  river  to  pursue 
them ;  and  it  was  hoped  the  campaign  was  over, 
and  that  the  enemy  would  disperse.  In  this 
expectation,  however,  he  was  mistaken.  The 
Sikh  general  was  only  waiting  for  the  reduction 
of  the  fortress  of  Attock  on  the  Indus,  which  had 
been  long  besieged  by  his  father,  Chuttur  Singh, 
when  he  knew  he  would  be  reinforced.  On  lOth 
January  intelligence  was  received  that  the  place 
had  fallen,  and  that  Chuttur  Singh  was  in  full 
march  to  join  his  son.  Lord  Gough  now  saw 
that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  Shere 
Singh's  forces  already  amounted  to  forty  thou- 
sand men,  with  sixty-two  guns,  and  they  would 
be  raised  to  half  as  much  more  by  the  an-ival  of 
Chuttur  Singh.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  bring 
liim  to  action  before  the  junction  took  place, 
and  for  this  purpose  marched  at  daylight  on 
12th  January  to  attack  the  Sikh 
army,  which  lay  intrenched  in  a  very  ipisp^^an. 
strong  position,  broken  by  copsewood  14,  i849 ; 
and  jungle,  and  intersected  by  deep  Ann.  Reg. 
ravines,  near  the  village  of  Chillian-  )^^'  |^^  • 

WALLAH.-  '         ■  / 

Lord  Gough  approached  this  formidable  posi- 
tion about  noon,  and  found  the  en-  ..„ 
cmy  drawn  up  in  battle  anay,  pre-  preparations 
pared  to  engage.  A  skirmish  of  on  both  sides 
horse-artillery  soon  ensued  between  ^^^  '^''^  battle, 
the  advanced  posts,  which  led  to  ^  '"^  y 
Gough  bringing  up  some  heavy  pieces,  and  these 
soon  silenced  the  light  guns  the  enemy  had  push- 
ed forward ;  but  seeing  this,  they  immediately 
opened  with  their  Avhole  guns  from  right  to  left. 
Some  of  the  balls  fell  among  the  staff  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  had  gone  fonvard  to 
reconnoitre.  It  was  now  evident  that  they  would 
advance  their  guns  so  as  to  reach  the  British  en- 
campment before  night,  and  Lord  Grough  there- 
fore resolved  to  anticipate  them  by  an  immediate 
attack,  even  before  their  position  had  been  fully 
ascertained.  Hastily  the  troops,  though  wearied 
with  a  long  march,  were  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle — Gilbert's  division  on  the  right,  flanked 
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by  Pope's  brigade  of  cavalry,  with  three  troops 
of  horse-artillery.  The  heavy  guns  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  centre,  and  the  held-hatteries  were 
with  the  infantry.  Campbell's  division,  flanked 
by  Brigadier  White's  brigade  of  cavalry,  and 
Colonel  Brind's  horse-artillery,  were  on  the  left. 
The  Sikhs  were  drawn  up  in  the  interstices  of 
thick  jungle,  which  were  occupied  by  sharj)-shoot- 
ers,  who,  themselves  concealed,  kcj)!  up  a  heavy 
fire  on  the  advancing  columns.  They  were  fully 
forty  thousand  strong,  with  sixty-two  guns,  and 
very  strong  in  cavalry,  which  was  chiefly  mass- 
cd  on  their  extreme  left,  where  the 
patchfFub.u"  ground  was  favorable  to  the  action 
1849;' Ann.  '  of  that  arm.  The  entire  British 
Reg.lS4J,37s,  force  was  under  twentv  thousand 


3T9. 


combatants. ' 


The  battle  began  with  a   cannonade,  which 
toi.  lasted  nearly  two  hours.    A  forward 

Battle  of  Ghil-  movement  was  then  ordered  by  the 
lianvvailah.  British  left,  and  Campbell's  men  ad- 
vanced with  great  steadiness  to  the  charge.  But 
when  they  approached  the  enemy,  they  were  re- 
ceived with  such  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  bat- 
teries in  position,  aided  by  a  cross-fire  of  mus- 
ketry from  the  enemy  in  the  thickets,  that  they 
were  forced  to  retire,  after  sustaining  a  very  se- 
vere loss.  To  support  this  attack  Brigadier 
Mountain,  with  the  fifth  brigade,  advanced 
against  the  enemy's  centre,  and  his  men  charged 
with  such  vigor  that  the  whole  guns  opposed  to 
them  were  taken  and  spiked ;  but  they  could  not 
be  held,  owing  to  the  teri-ible  fire  of  musketry 
from  the  woods,  and  the  brigade  was  obliged  to 
retire,  which  it  did  with  the  utmost  steadiness. 
But  while  the  combat  thus  raged  on  the  left 
and  in  the  centre,  a  fearful  disaster  had  been  in- 
curred on  the  right.  The  infantry  under  Gil- 
bert and  Godby  had  there  advanced,  forcing  their 
way  through  dense  jungle,  and  soon  found  them- 
Belves  exposed  to  a  desperate  fire  from  the  thick- 
ets. The  advanced  battalions  were  obliged  to 
fall  back,  which  they  did  with  surprising  regu- 
larity. At  this  juncture  the  artillery  under 
Dawes  came  up,  and  instantly  opened  on  the 
enemy,  who  in  their  turn  were  forced  back,  and 
several  guns  taken.  At  the  same  time,  the  cav- 
alry under  White,  on  the  extreme  left,  by  a  brill- 
iant charge,  routed  the  horse  opposed  to  them. 
The  battle  seemed  gained,  or  nearly  so,  when  a 
sudden  cry  was  heard  on  the  right,  followed  by 
a  cloud  of  dust  and  general  confusion  in  that 
quarter.  This  arose  from  the  Hth  Light  Dra- 
goons, which,  on  being  ordered  to  charge,  dread- 
ing an  ambuscade  similar  to  that  which  had 
proved  so  fatal  to  them  at  Ramnuggur,  turned 
about,  and,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  their 
officers,  retreated  to  the  rear,  driving,  in  their 
flight,  right  through  Iluish  and  Christie's  horse- 
artillery.  Several  of  the  hors3S  and  a  gun  were 
upset  in  the  shock,  and  the  Sikh  cavalry,  taking 
advantage  of  the  confusion,  charged  rapidly,  cut 
down  seventy  of  the  gunners,  and  look  six  guns, 

«  ^  . .  T^.  ^oui  of  which,  with  five  colors,  re- 
2  GouKh')!  Dis-  '  ' 


patch,  Jan. 


mained  in  their  hands.     The  other 


13,1848;  Ann.  guns,  however,  opened  upon  the  ad- 
Keg.  1S43, 379,  vancing  Sikhs  with  such  vigor  that 
Meiii.  iv!'l5^i!  ^^^^y  retired ;  and  with  the  approach 
of  night  the  battle  ceased. ° 
The  intelligence  of  this  untoward  engagement, 
which  was,  in  truth,  a  drawn  battle,  excited  a 
strong  feeling  of  alarm  in  Great  Britain.     The 


loss  had  been  vcrj-  severe.     No  less  than  27  of- 
ficers and  7;>1  men  were  killed,  and  ^02. 
GG  ofliccrs  iind  1-14(»  men  wounded  Loud  ciamor.-i 
— in  all,  2-2K) ;  and  the  Sikhs  could  i"  Hngland, 
point    to  the    unusual   trophies   of   ;i"e'i^*'o?s"r' 
four  guns  and  five  stantlards  taken,   c.  Napier 
Aided  by  the  diirkncss  of  the  night,   Commander- 
the    enemy    contrived    to    remove  'i*-^''"^'- 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  guns  which  had  been 
wrested  from  them  during  the  fight.     The  whole 
blame  of  the  untoward  result  was  laid  on  Lord 
Gough,  and  the  clamor  soon  became  loud  for  his 
recall,  never  reflecting  that  the  affair,  at  the 
worst,  had  been  a  drawn  battle.     As  it  was,  the 
outcry  was  so  violent  that  Government  deemed 
it  best  to  yield  to  it ;  and,  much  against  the  will 
of  the  East  India  Directors  and  the  ])artisans  of 
the  political  agents  both  in  India  and  this  coun- 
try, detei'mined  on  sending  out  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier.     "If  you  don't  go,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,    "I   must." 
There  was  no   resisting  this  ajipeal.     Though 
laboring  under  a   mortal  malady,   i  j^apior's 
the  veteran  accejjted  the  jiroftercd  jieni.  iv.  152- 
command,   and  on   Gtli   May  cm-  15T ;  An.  Keg. 
barked  for  India. '  *                              ^^■^^'  "*^*'- 

But  however  loud  may  have  at  tho  moment 
been  the  outcry  against  the  veteran  -^Qg 

General,  he  was  not  long  of  show-  Retreat  of  tlic 
ing  that  he  was  still  worthy  of  the  Sikhs  t.wavd 
supreme  command.  For  about  a  their^unction 
month  after  the  battle  both  armies  with  chuttui- 
remained  quiescent,  during  "which  Singli. 
Lord  Gough  was  incessantly  en-  February  12. 
gaged  in  repairing  his  losses  and  strengthening 
the  artiller}-,  the  want  of  which  had  been  so  se- 
verely felt  in  the  preceding  battle.  He  was  soon 
reinforced.  The  troops  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Mooltan,  with  the  noble  train  of  artillery  which 
had  led  to  its  reduction,  as  will  immediately  be 
narrated,  joined  the  army,  and  at  once  gave  the 
British  a  great  superiority  in  that  important  arm. 
On  the  12th  a  great  movement  was  observed  in 
the  Sikh  position,  and  large  bodies  of  horse  came 
forward  to  the  front,  so  as  to  conceal  what  was 
going  on  behind.  Under  cover  of  this  armed 
screen  the  Sikh  army  decamped,  and  retired  in 
the  direction  of  Goojerat.  The  object  of  this 
movement  was  to  di-aw  near  to  Chuttur  Singh, 
who  was  advancing  from  the  north  with  20,000 
Sikh  soldiers,  and  1500  Afghan  horse  under  Ak- 
ram  Khan,  a  son  of  Akbar  Khan.  The  junction 
was  cft'ected  near  Goojerat,  and  the  united  forces, 
60,000  strong,  with  5'J  guns,  were  encamped 
around  that  town,  covered  in  front  by  the  dr}' 
bed  of  a  river,  which  nearly  encircled  its  outer 
circumference.  Lord  Gough's  army  „  i  ■  n- 
had  been  increased  to  2."), 000  men  ;  natch,^Feb.  23^ 
and  he  was  at  lenf?th  superior  in  1849;' Ann. 
the  number  and  weight  of  his  guns,  Kck-  1849. 381 ; 
which  amounted  to  100  pieces.-  He  f^^P/sslig?.'^ 
determined,  therefore,  to  attack  the 


*  SirCharlea  Napier  judged  the  affair  of  Chillianwallah 
witli  the  candor  and  allowances  wliich  one  brave  man 
owes  to  another.  "Lord  Gough  was  a  noble  soldier  of 
fifty  years'  service,  and  had  always  been  victorious, 
whether  obeying  or  commanding.  No  man  heard,  be- 
cause no  man  dared  to  say,  that  personal  comfort,  or 
idleness,  or  fear,  had  induced  him  to  shrink  from  danger, 
or  responsibility,  or  labor.  What,  then,  was  his  crime? 
He  had  fought  a  drawn  battle;  the  enemy  was  not 
crushed.  For  that  only  his  destruction  was  called  for.*' 
—Napier's  Memoirs,  vol.  iv.  p.  151. 
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enemy  in  the  position  they  had  chosen,  and  both 
parties  prepared  for  a  decisive  struggle. 

Lord  Gough's  plan  of  attack  was  to  throw  his 
104  right  upon  the  centre  of  the  enemy, 
Battle  of«  while  his  left  forced  their  way  across 
Goojerat.  the  dry  nullah  ^^hich  covered  their  po- 
Feb.  21.  sition,  and  then  wheeled  to  the  right, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  British  right,  made 
a  concentrated  assault  upon  the  Sikh  centre. 
His  great  reliance,  however,  was  on  his  superior 
artiller}',  which,  being  ranged  in  a  semicircle 
round  the  enemy's  position,  would  be  enabled  to 
bring  a  concentrated  cross-fire  to  bear  on  his  bat- 
teries and  the  dense  masses  of  troops  drawn  up 
behind  them.  The  British  guns,  accordingly, 
were  advanced  to  the  front,  and  the  fire  on  both 
sides  soon  became  extremely  warm,  for  the  Sikh 
gunners  served  their  i)ieces  with  extraordinary 
rajjidity,  and  stood  to  them  with  their  accustomed 
valor.  Ere  long,  however,  the  superiority  of  the 
British  fire  became  apparent,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
their  eftbrts,  the  Sikh  batteries  were  forced  to 
retire  before  the  terrific  storm  which  was  falling 
upon  them.  Lord  Gough,  seeing  this,  brought  for- 
ward his  infantiy.  Gilbert's  division  advanced, 
and  its  leading  brigade,  under  Brigadier  Penny, 
consisting  of  the  2d  Europeans  and  31st  and  70th 
Native  Infantry,  carried  the  village  of  Biirra- 
Kalra  in  the  most  gallant  style.  At  the  same 
time  the  village  of  Kooba-Kalra  was  stormed  by 
Harvey's  brigade,  led  by  Colonel  Franks  at  the 
head  of  the  18th  Queen's  Infantiy. 

Encouraged  by  this  success.  Lord  Gough  noAV 

■^Qg  ordered  a  general  advance  of  the 
Glorious  whole  infantr}',  preceded  by  the  artil- 
victory  of  ler}',  and  supported  bv  the  cavalrv. 
the  BritislK  j,^^  ijpj.gg  j^j^jj  jigj^j  artillery  advanced 
in  the  most  beautiful  style,  iinlimbering  and  fir- 
ing with  such  rapidity  tliat  their  forward  move- 
ment seemed  to  be  unchecked  by  a  halt ;  while 
the  heavy  guns,  a  little  behind,  covered  their 
approach  by  an  incessant  fire  of  bombs  and  round 
shot  over  their  heads.  Nothing  could  stand 
against  it.  First  the  Sikh  artillery  fell  back  in 
confusion,  and  the  pieces,  crowding  into  a  small 
circle  in  the  rear,  got  entangled,  and  were  taken 
amidst  loud  cheers.  Next  the  infantry  fled  on 
all  sides ;  and  the  victorious  troops,  breaking 
through  the  nullah  and  all  the  defenses,  "drove 
the  enemy  entirely  from  the  field  of  battle,  and 
pursued  them  twelve  miles  beyond  Goojerat,  tak- 
ing 57  guns,  32  standards,  their  camp,  whole  am- 
j  Couch's  munition,  and  baggage.  This  deci- 
Disp.,Feb.  23,  sive  victory  was  gained  with  the  loss 
1849 ;  Ann.  of  only  5  European  officers  killed 
w?"  qlf  ^'  ^^^  ■^■^  wounded ;  the  total  loss  being 
dH.,  db.j.  ^^^^  ^2  ij^iiied,  and  682  wounded.  • 

Eai'ly  next  morning  a  strong  body  of  horse 
and  foot  artillAw,  with  some  infan- 
Great  results  ^^y  ^'"^^  ^^^  whole  cavaliy,  amount- 
of  the  victory,  ing  in  all  to  15,000  men,  were  dis- 
and  surrender  patched  toward  the  Khoree  Pass,  to 
February  24.'  intercept  the  flight  of  the  enemy 
toward  the  Jhehnn.  It  was  reach- 
ed accordingly,  and  ])assed.  Brigadier  Mountain 
leading  the  way  through  the  gorge,  which  was 
found  to  be  of  tremendous  strength ;  but  the 
enemy  had  already  got  through,  though  to  the 
number  only  of  9000  men  with  10  guns,  so  dis- 
astrous had  the  battle  and  pursuit  proved  to 
„  them.     The  British  army  followed,  and 

*  ■        when  they  reached  the  Jhelum,  Shore 


Singh  made  propositions  of  suiTender,  while  Ak- 
ram  Khan,  with  his  Afghans,  fled  in  all  haste 
to  Attock.  The  river  having  with  some  diffi- 
culty been  passed,  it  was  intimated  to  the  Sikh 
leaders  that  no  terms  would  be  listened  to  but 
unconditional  surrender.  To  these  conditions 
they  were  obliged  to  submit,  and  the  humiliating 
scene  took  place  on  the  12th  March,  near  Horr- 
muck.  First,  the  guns  taken  at  Chillianwallah 
were  brought  in,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  sol- 
diers ;  then  came  the  whole  Sikh  chiefs  and  of- 
ficers ;  and,  lastly,  the  common  men,  who  all 
delivered  up  their  arms.  The  guns  surrendered 
were  41,  and  the  soldiers  nearly  10,000.  Each 
man  received,  from  the  humanity  of  the  British 
Government,  a  rupee  to  carry  him  home,  and 
the  cavalry  were  allowed  to  retain  their  horses, 
which  were  all  their  own  property ;  but  the  whole 
arms,  guns,  and  standards  were 
retained  by  the  conquerors.  The  (jo^J'gii-g  Djg. 
number  of  cannon  taken  since  the  patch,  March 
commencement  of  the  campaign  12,  1849;  An. 
was  158  pieces  ;  the  soldiers  killed,  fg^""-^^^^'^^^ 
surrendered,  or  dispersed,  60,000.' 

The  flying  Afghans  were  pursued  with  the 
greatest  rapidity  by  Sir  Walter  Gil- 
bert, in  hopes  that  they  might  be  -pjjg  Afghans 
overtaken  before  they  reached  the  are  driven  off, 
Indus  or  got  possession  of  the  bridge  ^^nd  Attock 
of  boats  at  Attock.  In  this  hope,  ^^^^^  i;^ 
however,  he  was  disappointed  :  when 
he  approached  the  river  he  found  that  place  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  fugitives,  who  were 
making  preparations  to  destroy  the  bridge.  Gil- 
bert, however,  accompanied  by  his  staff  and  a 
small  body  of  irregular  horse,  galloped  up  to  the 
left  bank ;  and  the  Afghans,  who  thought  they 
were  still  two  marches  in  the  rear,  were  seized 
with  such  consternation  that,  though  they  mus- 
tered 6000  combatants,  they  retired,  and  most 
of  the  boats  were  secured  by  the  pm"suers.  The 
horse-artillery  having  soon  after  come  up,  the 
Afghans,  after  firing  a  few  rounds,  evacuated 
the  fortress,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British,  as  was  the  fort  of  Hyderabad,  forming  a 
tlte-de-pont  on  the  right  bank,  with  the  bridge  be- 
tween them.  Upon  this  the  Afghans  precipitately 
took  to  flight,  making  straight  for  scilLert'sRe- 
the  Khyber  Pass,  from  whence  they  port ;  Ann. 
withdrew  into  the  wilds  of  Afghan-  Keg.  1349,383, 
istan."  ^**- 

While  these  successes  were  secvu'ing  British 
supremacy  in  the  centre  and  north  jos. 

of  the  Punjaub,  operations  in  the  Siege  of  Mool- 
end  equally  successful  were  going  ^^^  renewed, 
forward  on  the  western  frontier  of  that  province. 
The  great  drain  of  men  required  to  reinforce  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  entire  defection  of 
th,e  Sikh  forces,  suspended  the  siege  of  Mooltan 
only  for  a  veiy  short  period.     On  the 
21st  December  a  large  reinforcement  ar-  ^^  ^^' 
rived  from  Bombay,  which  raised  the  be- 
sieging force  to  32,000  men,  of  whom  15,000  were 
British,  with  150  pieces  of  artillery.     This  great 
reinforcement  enabled  General  Whish  to  renew 
operations.    On  the  27th  a  general  attack 
was  made  on  the  suburbs,  which  the  ene-     **^'     ' 
my  abandoned  on  the  ap])roach  of  the  stormers, 
and  retired  within  the  city  walls.    The  besiegers 
now  broke  ground  on  all  sides  within  five  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  rampart,  and  with  such  vigor 
Avere  the  approaches  pushed,  that  on  the  28th  a 
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general  bombardment  was  commenced,  and  on 
the  2'Jth  the  nearest  breaching  batteries 
"^ec.  •^9-  i^ad  been  i)nshed  to  witliin  eighty  yards 
of  the  rampart.  An  incessant  fire  was  kejit  up 
upon  the  city  and  walls  during  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours ;  and  on  tiie  morning  of  the 
Dec.  30.  gQ^j^  ^[jg  principal  magazine  blew  up 
with  a  tremendous  explosion.  It  had  cost  Mool- 
raj  five  years  to  form,  and  contained  sixteen 
thousand  pounds  of  powder.  Eight  hundred 
persons  were  killed  or  wounded  by  the  explo- 
sion, and  the  principal  buildings  in  the  town 
1  -vvhish's  Re-  thrown  down  ;  but  tlic  works  were 
port;  .-Vnnual  uninjured:  the  Sikh  chief  sent  a 
Reg.  1S45,  haughty  defiance  to  the  besiegers 
netiesTDenll  next  day,  saying  he  had  still  pow- 
Gazette,  Jan.  der  and  shot  to  hold  out  tor  twelve 
12,1819.  months.' 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  teiTi])le  catastrophe, 
109  the  Sikhs  made  a  vigorous  sally  on 

Its  capture  the  following  day,  but  they  were  re- 
by  storm.^  pulsed  with  heavy  loss  by  Major  Ed- 
Jan.  2, 1S19.  ^^..^j.jgg  r^^^i  Lieutenant  Lake.  The 
bombardment  continued  without  intermission  for 
forty-eight  hours,  and  at  the  close  of  that  time 
the  assault  was  ordered.  Two  columns  advanced 
from  the  Bombay  army,  and  one  from  that  of 
Bengal.  Great  was  the  rivalry  between  these 
brave  troops  for  the  lionor  of  first  mounting  the 
breaches,  but  the  prize  fell  to  the  Bombay  divi- 
sions— that  assigned  to  the  Bengal  column  hav- 
ing been  found  not  to  be  practicable  after  it  had 
been  nearly  won.  A  sergeant-major  of  the  Bom- 
bay Fusiliers  was  the  first  who  planted  tiie  Brit- 
ish colors  on  the  place.  The  Bengal  column 
now  rallied,  and  bore  down  all  opposition,  so 
that  before  sunset  the  whole  city  was  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  British.  The  citadel,  however,  still 
held  out,  in  which  Moolraj  shut  himself  up  with 
a  large  force.  Approaches  were  actively  pushed 
against  it,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  walls, 
being  made  of  tough  mud,  could  not  be  brought 
down  even  by  the  heaviest  artillery.  Recourse 
was,  therefore,  had  to  mining,  while  the  sap  was 
at  the  same  time  pushed  to  the  edge  of  the  coim- 
ter-scarp,  and  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  u\)  on 
the  bastion,  against  which  the  attack  was  direct- 
ed. By  the  concentration  of  all  these  modes  of 
attack  on  a  small  space,  two  practicable  breaches 
were  at  length  made  in  the  wall,  and  the  i 
assaulting  columns  having  been  formed,  1 
and  being  ready  to  mount  them,  Moolraj  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  The  garrison,  3800  ■■ 
strong,  marched  out  next  day,  and  laid 
^°' '  ■  down  their  arms  on  the  glacis.  Last  of 
the  procession  came  Moolraj  himself,  magnifi- 
cently dressed,   riding  a  splendid  Arab  steed. 

He  was  afterward  brought  to  trial 
^oJ^jan.  1:  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Vans  Ag- 
1819 ;  Ann.  new  and  Lieutenant  Anderson,  and 
Reg.  1848,43.'5,  found  guilty  ;  but  his  life  was  spared 
i-i' qqk' ^^^''  ii^  consideration  of  his  gallant  de- 

fense.'' 
The  repeated  acts  of  insubordination  of  the  Sikh 

soldiery,  and  the  evident  and  seri- 
Incorporation  *^"^  r^*^'^'^  to  which  they  had  exposed 
of  the  Pun-  the  British  empire,  determined  the 
jaub  with  the  Governor-General  to  put  a  final  stop 

to  these  aggressions.     On  the  29th 

March,  accordingly,  a  proclamation 
was  issued,  which,  after  recounting  the  long 
peace  and  alliance  which  had  subsisted  between 
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the  two  governments,  and  the  manner  in  which, 
twice  over,  it  hail  been  treacherously  broken  by 
the  Sikh  troops,  declared  the  "  kingdom  of  the 
Funjaub  at  an  end ;  that  all  the  territories  of 
Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh  are  now  and  hence- 
forth a  portion  of  the  British  empire  in  India." 
It  promised  protection  and  due  honor  to  the  Ma- 
harajah, and  the  few  chiefs  who  have  not  engaged 
in  hostilities  against  the  British,  and  guaranteed 
to  all  the  people,  whether  Mussulman,  Hindoo, 
or  Sikh,  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  religion, 
but  forbade  any  one  to  interfere  with  that  of 
another,  and  declared  "that  all  fortified  places 
not  occupied  by  British  troops  siiall  be  totally 
destroyed,  and  effectual  means  taken  to  deprive 
the  people  of  the  means  of  renewing  either  tu- 
mult or  war.  The  estates  of  all  sirdars  or  others 
who  shall  have  been  in  arms  against  the  British 
shall  be  confiscated  to  the  State."  So  strong  is 
the  disposition,  even  in  the  most  warlike  people 
of  Hindostan,  to  submit  at  once  to  external  con- 
quest, and  range  themselves  willingly  under  the 
banners  of  any  power  which  has  proved  its  su- 
periority decisively  in  the  field,  that  this  great 
stretch,  of  annexing  at  once  the  most  powerful 
kingdom  in  India  to  the  British  dominions,  excit- 
ed veiy  little  sensation  in  Hindostan ;  j  pj-ggiama- 
andthe  Sikh  soldiers  have  since  proved  tion,  March 
at  once  the  bravest  and  most  faithful  '29,  1S40 ; 
of  the  many  armed  hosts  which  are  ^™^  ^|^- 
crowded  round  the  British  banner. '  ' 

After  these  bloody  wars,  the  British  empire  in 
the  East  enjoyed  several  years  of  un-  ^;^J 
disturbed  repose.  All  the  outbreaks  Peace  in  In- 
which  had  occun-ed  subsequent  to  the  ^ia  for  some 
Afghanistan  disaster,  every  effort  at  J*^^'^- 
independence  which  had  been  made,  had  led  to 
overthrow  and  subjugation.  The  Scinde  Ameers 
had  tried  it,  and  failed  ;  the  Gwalior  people  had 
tried  it,  and  failed.  Even  the  great  and  colossal 
power  of  the  Sikhs  had  been  overthrown ;  and 
after  two  desperate  and  bloody  campaigns,  their 
capital  had  been  taken,  their  army  disbanded, 
their  kingdom  incorporated  with  the  all-conquer- 
ing State.  Struck  with  this  astonishing  series 
of  victories  immediately  succeeding  so  dire  a 
calamity,  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  peninsula 
of  Hindostan,  for  the  time  at  least,  abandoned 
the  contest ;  and,  submitting  to  the  dominion 
of  the  British  as  the  decree  of  Providence,  sought 
only  to  improve  the  advantages  which  the  gen- 
eral establishment  of  internal  peace  afforded, 
and  to  improve  the  means  of  industry  which  its 
vast  extent  and  powerful  protection  .seemed  to 
promise. 

The  East  India  Company  took  advantage  of 
this  precious  breathing-time  from  112. 
external  war  to  afford  every  facility  Great  pacific 
in  their  power  to  the  development  j,'^g^,'|7of  the 
of  the  internal  resources  of  their  vast  East  India 
territories.  Then  was  seen  to  what  Company  at 
the  long  abstinence  from  such  under-  *'"^  penod. 
takings,  at  least  on  a  scale  commensurate  to  the 
necessities  of  the  countiy,  had  been  owing.  Wars 
— perpetual  wars  for  existence,  had  diverted  or 
absorbed  the  whole  funds  which  could  be  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  internal  improvement.  But 
now  that  the  victory  was  gained,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  great  and  profuse  warlike  expenditure  had 
come  to  an  end,  they  began  in  good  earnest  the 
great  work  of  domestic  melioration.     Canals  were 
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dug  or  restored,  roads  made,  railroads  surveyed, 
and  in  part  at  least  executed.  The  mind  oF 
Lord  Dalliousie,  essentially  administrative,  was 
ardently  and  successfully  directed  to  these  great 
objects,"  and  ho  was  admirably  seconded  both  by 
his  Council  and  an  able  staff  of  engineers  which 
they  took  into  their  employment.  Under  this 
skilled  direction,  liberally  suj^^iorted  by  the  funds 
of  Government,  works  were  undertaken,  and  in 
great  part  executed,  which  immediately  pro- 
duced vast  results,  and  promised  ere  long  entire- 
ly to  alter  the  face  of  the  country.  It  was  the 
grand  ideas,  the  princely  magnificence  of  Baber 
or  Aurungzebe  carried  out  by  European  skill, 
supported  by  Eurojjcan  perseverance,  and  ani- 
mated by  Christian  beneficence. 

Then  were  projected,  and  in  great  part  cxe- 
^^„  cuted,  those  magnificent  public  works 
Great  works  which  have  SO  completelj^  efl'aced  the 
undertaken  well-known  reproach  cast  by  Mr. 
by  Lord  Burke  upon  the  British' administra- 
tion in  India,  and  which  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  any  in  the  world  for  greatness 
of  conception  and  perfection  of  execution.  Then 
was  formed  the  Great  Trunk  Road,  which,  start- 
ing from  Calcutta,  and  taking  the  arc  of  the 
great  bend  formed  by  the  Ganges  in  the  plain 
of  Bengal,  passes  by  IJenares,  Allahabad,  Cawn- 
pore,  and  Agra,  to  Delhi,  and  thence  to  Um- 
baUa,  Lahore,  and  Peshawur.  For  a  short  part 
of  this  distance,  to  Raueegunge,  being  120  miles, 
a  railroad  has  been  constructed,  intended  to  be 
continued  along  its  whole  extent,  and  which, 
when  com])leted,  will  be  of  the  most  essential 
service.  Canals  have  been  formed,  conveying 
the  waters  of  the  Jumna,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus, 
and  the  streams  of  the  Punjaub,  over  the  level 
alluvial  plains  in  their  vicinity.  A  noble  pier 
and  harbor  at  Kurrachee,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  has  opened  the  inland  trade  of  that  great 
river,  and  obviated  the  extreme  inconvenience 
so  long  experienced  by  the  shifting  of  sand  at  its 
mouth.  The  electric  telegraph  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  extends  already  over  the  distance  of 
4000  miles.*     The  sums  expended  by  the  Indian 


*  Public  Works  oonstecoted  ddbinq  Lokd  Dal- 
uousie's  Administkation,  with  theie  Distanok 
AND  Cost. 

I.— Canals. 

Distance 
(Miles). 

Ganges  Canal 44!»i 

East  and  West  Jumna  Canal 445 

Punjaub  Canals 425 

Madras  Irrigation  Works — tanks,  reservoir,  and 
dam  across  the  Cauverj',  Godavery,  and  Kist- 
nah. 

II.— lioads. 

Miles.  Cost. 

Great  Trunk  Eoad — Calcutta  to)  ^A^a  pi  400  nnn 

Peshawur j- 14-iS  Ai,4.a,  . 

Calcutta  to  Bombay 1002  500,000 

Madras  to  Bangalore 200  37,121 

Bombay  to  Agra 7.S4  243,676 

Eangoon  to  Puna 200  160,000 

III. — Railroads  under  Government  Guarantee. 

Miles. 

Calcutta  to  Burdwan 120 

Bombay  to  Wassind 50 

Bombay  to  Campoolie 10 

Madras  to  Vellore 81 

IV. — Electric  Telegrai>h. 

Calcutta  to  Peshawur 1423 

Agra  to  Bombay 794 

Bombay  to  Madras 1374 

— Parliamejitary  Memoi-midum  of  Public  Works,  1854, 

No.  213 ;  and  Mill,  p.  170,  171. 


Government  under  Lord  Dalhousie's  administra- 
tion, after  the  termination  of  the  Sikh  war,  have 
never  been  under  £1,600,000,  sometimes  above 
£2,000,000,  annually— sums,  the  magnitude  of 
which  will  not  be  appreciated  unless  it  is  recol- 
lected that  the  wages  of  daily  labor  are  there  Sd. 
a  day  only,  and  that  these  sums  arc  equivalent 
to  four  times  their  respective  amount  in  this 
country.  Of  the  total  debt  of  £68,000,000  which 
now  (1858)  attaches  to  the  Indian  Government, 
an  eighth  part  has  been  contracted  during  eight 
years  in  the  internal  improvement  of  the  country 
— an  amount  much  greater,  if  the  difference  iii 
the  value  of  money  is  taken  into  consideration, 

than  was  expended  on  similar  un-  ,  „, 
1      .    ,  .  ,    ^  T-  '  Thornton; 

dertakings  by  any  European  govern-  Mill's  India 
ment,  either  then  or  at  any  former  in  1848, 170, 
period. '  ^''^^• 

This  hap])y  state  of  tranquillity  was  first  bro- 
ken in  upon,  in  1852,  by  a  second  rup- 
ture with  the  Burmese  Government,  gecondBur- 
which  ai'^se  from  the  pride  and  arro-  mese  war, 
gance  of  a  barbaric  court,  and  their  in-  ^^^  capture 
conceivable  ignorance  of  the  strength  ^^u  ^^  '^" 
of  the  power  with  which  they  were 
in  close  contact,  and  whose  displeasure  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  brave  for  the  most  inconsiderable 
objects,  or  the  gi'atification  of  the  most  senseless 
caprice.  The  treaty  concluded  with  the  court 
of  Ava  in  182G,  which  expressly  ])rovided  for 
the  proper  treatment  of  British  subjects  trading 
to  Rangoon,  or  the  other  harbors  of  the  Burmese 
territories,  proved  inadequate  long  to  pi'otect  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  from  those  insults  and 
aggressions  which  it  seems  the  ineradicable  hab- 
it of  Eastern  satrap  to  heap  upon  traders.  So 
many  cases  of  injuiy  occurred  in  the  course  of 
the  years  1851  and  1852,  that  the  Governor- 
General  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  law  of 
nations  had  been  violated,  especially  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Rangoon  in  his  cruel  and  oppressive 
conduct  to  British  subjects.  Commodore  Lam- 
bert, accordingly,  was  sent  with  two  steamers  to 
Rangoon  to  demand  redress ;  but  the  attemjit 
at  pacific  overtures  only  produced  fresh  insults. 
Upon  this  a  formal  disavowal  of  the  acts  of  the 
governor  of  Rangoon,  his  removal  from  oifice, 
and  the  payment  often  lacs  of  rupees  (.£100,000) 
in  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  the  injured  par- 
ties, were  demanded.  No  concession,  however, 
was  made ;  and  the  period  allowed  for  accom- 
modation having  elapsed,  an  expedition  was  dis- 
patched under  the  command  of  General  Godwin, 
an  experienced  officer,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  former  war,  to  enforce  redress.  The  ex- 
pedition sailed  for  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy 
on  the  28th  March,  the  naval  force 
being  under  the  orders  of  Rear-Ad-  *^'"".''''  ^^• 
miral  Austen.  On  the  5th  April  the  ^^''^  ^• 
fort  of  Martaban,  commanding  one  of  the  en- 
trances of  the  river,  was  attacked  even  before 
the  Madras  portion  of  the  expedition  had  ar- 
rived ;  and  a  tremendous  fire  having  been  kept  up 
by  the  Rattler  and  Proserpine  steam-  2  General 
ers  for  two  hours,  a  breach  was  effect-  Godwin's 
ed  in  the  stockades,  the  troops  were  iq^?i'K^.''"' 
landed,  and  the  place  carried,  though  Ann.  Reg. 
garrisoned  by  five  thousand  of  the  1852,  279.- 
best  soldiers  in  the  Burmese  empire.^  '^^°- 

After  this  success  the  expedition  proceeded 
up  the  Irrawaddy  to  Rangoon,  which  stands  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  principal  branch  of  the 
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river,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  In  the 
115.  operations  which  ensued,  both  the 
Storming  of  naval  and  military  services  greatly 
Kaiigoon.  distinguished  tlicmselves.  Hostilities 
were  commenced  by  a  general  attack  by  the  war- 
steamers  on  the  enemy's  llotiHa  and  river  de- 
fenses ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  former  were  all 
burned,  and  tlie  latter  leveled  with  the  ground. 
••Ill   1'^    '^'"^  troops  were  then  landed  with- 

^"  '  "■  out  further  resistance,  and  advanced 
against,  the  town.  Its  principal  defense  con- 
sisted in  a  pagoda  jilaced  in  the  centre  of  a  regu- 
lar fortification,  constructed  since  the  last  war, 
and  forming  the  northern  extremity  of  a  new 
town,  also  of  recent  construction,  surrounded  by 
a  ditch,  and  a  mud  wall  sixteen  feet  high  and 
eight  broad.  This  citadel  was  defended  by  100 
pieces  of  heavy  calibre,  and  a  garrison  of  10,000 
.  ...  j„  men.  The  British,  in  advancing  on  the 
13th  against  it,  sustained  a  severe  loss 
from  the  fire  of  the  Burmese  musketeers  jjlaced 
in  the  jungles,  and  the  utmost  difiiculty  was  ex- 
perienced in  dragging  up  the  heavy  guns.  At 
length,  however,  these  obstacles  were  all  over- 
come, and  the  troops  advanced  to  the  attack. 
By  indefatigable  exertions  a  sufficient  number 
of  heavy  guns  were  dragged  up  to  breach  the 
eastern  side  of  the  fort,  where  the  assault  was  to 
be  delivered ;  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  mus- 
keteers having  been  kept  down  by  500  men,  who 
picked  off  all  who  showed  themselves  on  the 
ramparts,  the  order  to  attack  was  given.  On 
rushed  the  stormers  under  a  heaN^y  fire ;  the 
steps  on  which  the  pagoda  stands  were  ascended 
with  the  bayonet  amidst  deafening  cheers  ;  and 
soon  the  British  colors,  displayed  from  the  sum- 
mit, announced  that  the  citadel  of  Rangoon  had 
1  General  fallen.  The  garrison  fled  in  confu- 
Godwin's  sion  through  the  southern  and  west- 
1T^1S52^-^"^  ern  gates,  where  they  were  met  by 
Ann.  Reg.  the  fire  of  the  steamers,  and  obliged 
1S52,  2S5,  to  seek  safety  by  dispersing  in  the 
2S6.  jungle.' 

The  immediate  sun-ender  of  Rangoon  was  the 

lie  result  of  this  victory,  which  was  soon 

Storming  of  followed  by  the  submission  of  all  the 

Bassein.         adjacent  countiy.     The  stores,  am- 

^^  '  munition,  and  heavy  guns  were  then 
landed,  and  placed  in  Rangoon,  which  was 
strengthened  and  garrisoned  by  a  strong  body  of 
troops,  it  being  the  design  of  Government  to 
make  it  not  only  the  base  of  present  operations, 
but  a  permanent  acquisition  to  the  British  em- 
pire in  the  East.  These  precautions  having 
been  taken,  the  troops  were  again  moved  forward 
up  the  Irrawaddy.  On  the  17th  the  fleet  began 
May  17  19  *°  asceud  the  river,  and  on  the  I!)th 
they  were  before  Bassein,  where  the 
soldiers  were  landed ;  and  first  an  armed  pagoda 
was  carried,  and  next  a  strong  mud-fort  stormed, 
after  a  desperate  resistance.  Martaban,  tlie  first 
conquest  of  the  British,  which  was  garrisoned 
May  20  ^^^^  ^^  ^  small  native  force,  was  soon 
after  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Bur- 
mese, but  the  assailants  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter.  Encouraged  by  these  successes,  an 
July  5  c^P'^'li^io'^  ^^'^s  fitted  out  early  in  July, 
under  Captain  Tarleton,  to  reconnoitre 
the  river  as  fiir  as  Prome.  That  officer,  having 
ascended  the  river  to  a  place  where  it  divided 
into  two  branches,  found  ten  thousand  Burmese 
stationed  in  a  strong  position  commanding  the 


western  and  deeper  channel.  But  Tarleton, 
having  ascertained  that  the  eastern  channel  was 
passable  at  that  season  of  the  year,  moved  up  by 
it,  and  thus,  without  opposition,  reached  Pronie, 
which  was  immediately  taken.  The  town  not  be- 
ing capable  of  defense,  the  stores  in  it  were  de- 
stroyed, the  guns  spiked  or  brought  away.  The 
steamers  then  returned  to  Rangoon,  and  in  their 
passage  sevei'ely  handled  the  Burmese  army, 
which  was  crossing  the  river  as  they  came  down, 
and  burned  fifty  boats  containing  ,  -parieton's 
the  warlike  stores  of  their  amiy,  in-  Keport,  July 
eluding  the  state  barge  of  their  gen-  30,1S52;  Ann. 
eral-in-chief  Reg.  1852, 28T. 

Lord  Ualhousie  now  came  to  Rangoon,  where 
he  arrived  on  27th  July,  and  issued  a  ^.-. 
well-deserved  complimentary  address  capture  of 
to  the  forces.  Having  gained  all  the  Vromc  and 
infomiation  which  be  desired,  the  Gov-  f^'^^V 
ernor-General  returned  to  Calcutta, 
and  offensive  operations  were  resumed  as  soon 
as  the  return  of  the  cool  season  rendered  them 
practicable.  On  the  25th  September  the  troo])S 
were  embarked  at  Rangoon,  and  they  came  in 
sight  of  Prome  on  the  Dtli  October,  where  they 
were  shortly  after  landed.  They  immediately 
advanced,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  a  for- 
tified pagoda  situated  on  an  eminence  which 
commanded  the  enemy's  position.  Upon  this 
the  Burmese  evacuated  the  town  in  the  night, 
and  next  morning  it  was  taken  possession  of 
without  op]30sition.  This  success  was  followed 
by  the  capture  of  Pegu,  a  large  town  ,,  „ 
about  sixty  miles  from  Rangoon.  The 
enemy  were  4000  strong,  and  had  fortified  a 
pagoda  commanding  it  with  the  utmost  care ; 
but  they  were  driven  from  it  by  a  gallant  assault 
by  Major  Hill,  at  the  head  of  100  men  of  tlie 
Madras  and  the  like  number  of  the  Bengal  Fusi- 
liers. That  officer,  who  was  left  in  Pegu  with  a 
small  garrison  of  400  men,  was  soon  threatened 
by  immensely  superior  bodies  of  the  enemy.  To 
disengage  him.  General  Godwin  again  „^ 

moved  from  Rangoon  with  1200  men. 
He  found  a  body  of  Burmese,  9000  strong,  posted 
in  a  formidable  position,  armed  with  cannon ; 
but  dispositions  having  been  made  for  an  assault, 
they  fled,  and  after  pursuing  them  for  two  days, 
and  relieving  the  garrison  of  Pegu,  General  God- 
win returned  to  Rangoon.    This  was  followed  by 
a  proclamation  from  the  Govern-  2  General 
or-General,  which,  "in  compensa-  Godwin's  Dis- 
tion  for  the  past,  and  for  better  se-  patcli,  Dec. 
curity  for  the  future,  proclaimed  that  '4,'^  ^gLogS ". 
the  province  of  Pegu  is  now,  and  uovernor- 
shall  henceforth  be,  a  portion  of  the  General's 
British  territories  in  the  East."=        Proclamation. 

In  this  proclamation  Lord  Dalhousie  declared 
that  he  was  willing  that  hostilities         j^jg^ 
should  cease,  now  that  security  for  Peace  with 
the  future  had  been  obtained ;  and  Bui'mah. 
well  might  he  say  so,  for,  having  J""e30,lS5o. 
pushed  the  British  frontier  to  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  province  of  Pegu,  lie  had  not  only 
gained  a  very  defensible  frontier  against  the  Bur- 
mese, but  by  the  possession  of  Rangoon,  Pegu, 
and  Martaban,  lie  got  the  entii-e  command  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and  was  in  a  situation 
to  be  enabled  to  close  at  pleasure  an  inland  trade 
essential  to  the  provisioning  of  the  capital.     Yet, 
too  ])roud  to  affix  his  signature  to  an  express 
treaty  ceding  these  valuable  possessions,  the  king 
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could  only  be  prevailed  on  to  engage  not  to  offer  i  Company,  shall  establish  in  his  resen-ed  domin- 
any  further  molestation  to  British  subjects,  to  I  ions  such  a  system  of  administration,  to  be  car- 
tlyow  open  the  navigation  of  the  In-awaddy  to  the  j  ried  into  eifect  by  his  o^vn  officers,  as  shall  be 
merchants  and  people  of  both  countries  for  the  |  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects,  and 
purposes  of  trading,  and  not  to  molest  the  Brit- 
ish in  their  newly-acquired  province  of  Pegu. 
With  this  declaration  the  Governor-General  pro- 
fessed himself  satisfied,  too  happy  to  get,  on 
favorable  terms,  out  of  a  contest  in  which  every 
object  worth  contending  for  was  already  gain- 
ed. Hostilities  now  ceased  with  the  national 
forces  of  Burmah ;  but  they  continued  with  some 
feudatory  bands,  which,  taking  advantage  of  the 


be  calculated  to  secure  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  inhabitants."  It  was,  however,  notorious 
that,  though  the  kings  of  Oude  since  that  time 
had  never  failed  in  their  duty  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, but,  on  the  contrary,  essentially  served 
it  on  many  occasions,*  yet  they  had  scandalous- 
ly violated  the  rights  of  their  own  subjects.  The 
Government  of  Lucknow,  the  capital,  was  per- 
haps the  most   corrupt   and   oppressive  in  the 


confusion  produced  by  the  war,  had  established  world,  so  far  as  its  own  people  were  concerned, 
themselves  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  i  It  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
strong  forts,  from  whence  they  issued  to  plunder  j  debate   on   this    subject,  in  Febniary,  1858,  by 


Jan.  16. 


and  lay  waste  the  adjacent  country.    One 
of  them,  commanded  by  a  noted  free- 
booter named  Mea-toom,  was  strong  enough  to 
repulse  two  attacks  made  by  a  body  of 
■    ■  seamen  and  marines,  with  thirty-five  se- 
poys, under  Captain  Loch,  R.N.,  of  the  W^n- 


Colonel  Sykes,  that  during  the  tAvo  years  pre- 
ceding the  annexation  eleven  thousand  persons 
in  Oude  had  perished  by  ^"iolent  deaths ;  that 
the  revenue  was  always  collected  by  an  armed 
force,  attended  by  a  battery  of  cannon ;  and  that 
incessanti  r,  from  one  vear's  end  to  another,  the 


Chester.  Another  expedition,  however,  conducted  j  discharge  of  artillen,'  was  heard  within  its  bound- 
by  the  boats  of  the  Zenohia  and  the  Nemesis,  was  aries  directed  against  the  defaulters  to  the  Gov- 
more  successful ;  for  it  defeated  and  dispersed  a  ernment  collectors.  Moved  by  the  petitions  of 
band  ofSOOO  men,  strongly  intrenched  in  a  stock-  ;  the  unhappy  sufferers  under  these  exactions,  and 
ade,  on  the  5th  Februaiy.  Finally,  the  I  by  the  obvious  discredit  which  they  brought  on 
^®^'  ^'  strong-hold  of  the  great  robber  Mea-toom  i  the  British  Government  and  connection,  the  Gov- 
was  at  length  carried  by  storm  in  March  follow-  ;  eraor-General  in  1856  proposed  a  treaty  to  the 


ing,  and  himself  driven  into  the  woods,  attended 
only  by  300  followers,  who,  in  despair, 
March  13.  ^]jj.g^y  "^way  their  arms  and  dispersed. 
No  further  attempt  was  now  made  to  disquiet  the 
British  in  their  newly-acquired  conquest,  and 
unbroken  peace  reigned  through  their  vast  do- 
minions from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  those 
of  tiie  Irrawaddy,  and  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
Himalaya  snows. 

This  period  of  tranquillity,  during  which  Lord 

IIQ         Dalhotisie  was    incessantly  occupied 

Annexation  with  his  great  projects  of  domestic  im- 

ofOude.      provement    and    social   amelioration. 


King  of  Oude,  by  which  the  sole  and  exclusive 
administration  of  the  country  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  East  India  Company,  with  the 
right  to  the  whole  state  revenue,  burdened  with 
a  due  provision  to  the  reigning  family,  who  w^ere 
to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  royal  titles,  and  en- 
joy their  palaces  and  parks  at  Lucknow.  These 
terms,  as  might  have  been  expected,  having  been 
rejected  by  the  King,  a  proclamation  was  „  ,  h  , 
forthwith  issued,  declaring  the  kingdom  -^g^g^  ' 
incorporated  with  the  dominions  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  requiring  all  the  in- 
habitants to  vield  obedience  to  their  authority. 


was  not  even  inteiTupted  by  an  important  event  |  The  British  forces  immediately  entered  the  coun- 


in  the  east  of  India.  This  was  the  ax>-ex.\.tiox 
OF  Oude,  which,  without  any  hostilities  com- 
menced, was  caiTied  into  effect  by  a  simple  reso- 
lution of  the  Governor-General  in  Coun- 
^^'^1^'  cil  on  March  17,  1856.  This  power- 
ful State,  which  lies  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Ganges,  between  Cawnpore  and  Nepaul, 
embraces  25,000  squares  miles  of  territorj-,  and 
contained  at  the  period  of  annexation  5,000,000 
inhabitants.     The  natives  of  this  extensive  re 


trj'  from  Agra  and  Cawnpore,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  capital  and  whole  territories  without 
resistance.  About  the  same  time  the  ter- 
ritories  of  the  Rajah  of  Sattara  were  in-  ^"^^J  ' 
corjwrated  with  the  British  dominions; 
those  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar  had  already  been 
absorbed  in  1853 ;  but  these  encroachments,  be- 
ing on  iirconsiderable  native  potentates,  were 
made  without  opposition,  and  excited  very  little 
attention.     L''nhappily  the  ease  with  which  this 


gion  are  a  nation  of  warriors ;  scarcely  a  family  |  annexation  was  accomplished  at  the  tinae  misled 
but  has  one  or  more  sons  in  the  army,  either  of  i  the  Government  as  to  the  precautions  necessary 
their  own  country  or  of  the  East  India  Com-  to  secure  this  acquisition,  and  the  reprcsenta- 
pany.  No  less  than  70,000  of  the  men  enlisted  ■  tions  of  Lord  Dalhousie  on  that  subject  remained 
in  the  sepoy  battalions  were  drawn  from  the  ,  without  effect.  Not  a  man  of  European  race 
Oude  territories.  The  country  is  in  the  hands  was  added  to  the  force  in  the  country ;  Dellii, 
of  between  four  and  five  hundred  landholders,    the  great  arsenal  of  Northern  India,  was  left  ex- 


clusively in  the  hands  of  the  native  troops ;  and 
a  few  hundred  British,  and  a  few  battalions  of 
sepoys,  formed  the  sole  garrison  of  the  most  war- 
like and  formidable  people  of  Eastern  ^  ...  „„ 
India. 't  '  ' 


who,  like  the  Norman  barons  after  the  Con- 
quest, were  so  many  military  chieftains  dwell- 
,  Thornton;  ing  in  fortified  castles,  each  defend- 
Miii's  India'  ed  by  two  or  three  pieces  of  artil- 

in  1858,  3, 4.    lgj.y. ' 

By  treaty,  concluded  in  1801,  between  the 

British  Government  and  the  King  of    ^_^_^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^    ^__^  ^_^  ^^^^^ ^ 

Annexation  Oude,  the  former  guaranteed  the  do-  \  giTani^an7the  greater  part  ol'  the  draught  animals  for 
of  Oude,  and  minions  of  the  latter,  with  the  Stipu-  the  use  of  the  army  was  drawn  from  Oude  ;  and  the  King 
grounds  as-  lotion  "that  the  Kins  of  Oude,  ad-  gave  up  his  personal  elephants  and  horses  to  the  Govern- 
sienedforit    '^■"l""      uiat   luc  iviu^  _ui  wuuc,  or-General,  when  he  went  to  visit  Runjeet  Singh,  previ- 

^  vismg  with  and  acting  in  conformity    ^^^  to  that  calamitous  expedition. 

to  the  Council  of  the  ofiBcers  of  the  Honorable'     t  It  was  stated  in  the  Governor-General's  proclamatioD, 


During  the  Nepaul  war  they  lent  the  British  Govern- 
ment £'2,000,000;  and  on  occasion  of  the  invasion  of  Af- 


1856.] 
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The  war  ia  the  Punjaub  throws  a  bright  light 
121.  on  those  which  preceded  it  in  Gwa- 

Reflectioiis  on  lior  and  Scinde,  and  vindicate  Lord 
these  events.  EUenborough's  administration  from 
the  aspersions  thrown  upon  it  for  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  against  these  powers.  Judg- 
ing by  the  European  standard,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  the  aggi'essor  on  both  those 
occasions;  because,  although  the  native  powers 
were  the  first  to  engage  in  hostile  acts,  this  had 
been  rendered  necessary  by  a  course  of  encroach- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  British.  But  it  is  now 
apparent  that  this  was  unavoidable.  The  oppo- 
site system  was  followed  by  the  East  India  Di- 
rectors and  Lord  Hardinge,  who  forswore  all  hos- 
tile preparations  against  the  Sikhs,  and  brought 
the  Indian  empire  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  in  order 
to  avoid  giving  a  pretext  even  for  hostilities; 
and  what  was  the  consequence?  Two  terrible 
wars,  in  which  the  utmost  hazard  was  incurred, 
and  in  which  salvation  was  earned  only  by  hero- 
ic efforts  and  the  shedding  of  toiTcnts  of  blood. 
What  would  have  been  the  fate  of  these  wars  if 
they  had  occurred  when  the  British  flank  was 
threatened  by  the  insurrection  in  Scinde,  and 
their  communications  cut  off  by  the  forces  of 


as  the  reason  for  this  annexation — "  One  vital  nnd  chief 
stipulation  of  the  treaty  has  been  successfully  disregarded 
by  every  successive  ruler  of  Oude,  and  the  pledge  which 
was  given  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  of  ad- 
ministration as  should  secure  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
people  of  Oude,  and  be  conducive  to  their  prosperity,  lias 
from  first  to  last  been  deliberately  and  systematically  vio- 
lated. By  reason  of  this  violation  of  the  compact  made, 
the  British  Government  might  long  since  have  justly  de- 
clared the  treaty  void,  and  withdrawn  its  protection  from 
the  rulers  of  Oude.  But  the  friendly  intentions  of  the 
British  Government  have  been  wholly  defeated  by  the 
obstinacy,  or  incapacity,  or  apatliy  of  the  viziers  and 
kings  of  Oude.  Disinterested  counsel,  indignant  censure, 
alternating  through  more  than  tifty  years,  with  repeated 
warning,  remonstrance,  and  threats,  have  all  proved  in- 
effectual and  vain.  The  people  of  Oude  are  still  the  vic- 
tims of  incapacity,  corruption,  and  tyranny,  without  rem- 
edy or  hope  of  relief.  The  King,  like  most  of  Iiis  prede- 
cessors, takes  no  real  share  in  the  direction  of  affairs. 
The  powers  of  Government  throughout  his  dominions  are 
for  the  most  part  abandoned  to  worthless  favorites  of  the 
court,  or  to  violent  and  corrupt  men,  unfit  for  their  duties 
and  unworthy  of  trust.  The  collectors  of  the  revenue  hold 
swiiy  over  their  districts  with  uncontrolled  authority, 
extorting  tlie  utmost  payment  from  the  people,  without 
reference  to  past  or  present  engagements.  The  King's 
troops,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  undisciplined  and  dis- 
organized, and  defrauded  of  their  pay  b.v  those  to  whom 
they  are  Intrusted,  are  permitted  to  plunder  the  villages 
on  their  own  account,  bo  that  they  have  become  a  lasting 
scourge  to  the  country  they  are  employed  to  protect. 
Gangs  of  freebooters  infest  the  districts,  law  and  justice 
are  unknown,  armed  violence  and  bloodshed  are  daily 
events,  and  life  and  property  are  nowhere  secure  for  an 
liour.  The  time  has  come  when  the  British  Government 
can  no  longer  tolerate  in  Oude  those  evils  and  abuses 
which  its  position  under  the  treaty  serves  indirectly  to 
sustain." — Proclamation  of  Governor- General.  Oude  Pa- 
pers,  1S56,  No.  21SG ;  Mill,  'J84,  App.  This  ia  a  pretty 
serious  "indictment  against  a  whole  people,"  in  Mr. 
Burke's  words,  and  probably  presents,  with  some  exag- 
geration, a  picture  of  the  usual  and  established  system 
of  Asiatic  government  in  every  age.  But  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  this  dismal  catalogue  of  misdemeanors  was 
founded  on  the  information  of  the  British  residents  at  the 
court  of  Lucknow,  and  when  it  is  recollected  what  a  gal- 
lant and  obstinate  defense  of  their  independence  the  peo- 
ple of  Oude  made  two  years  after  against  the  whole  pow- 
er of  Britain,  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  some  exagger- 
ation in  these  statements,  Without  suspecting  such  men 
as  Sir  James  Outram,  or  those  employed  by  him,  of  in- 
tentional falsification  of  facts,  nothing  is  more  probable 
than  that  in  a  country  so  corrupt  they  rnay  have,  in  many 
instances,  been  furnished  witii  false  information;  and 
every  one  engaged  in  public  affairs  knows  that  if  the  in- 
clinations of  Government  are  known  to  incline  one  way, 
there  is  never  any  lack  of  the  most  detailed  information 
to  establish  the  justice  of  the  view  then  taken  by  it. 


Gwalior?  In  all  probability  India  would  have 
been  lost.  It  was  by  anticipating  the  danger, 
and  coml)ating  the  hostile  powers  in  succession. 
that  the  danger  was  averted,  and  India  saved. 
For  this  immense  service  the  country  was  in- 
debted to  Lord  EUeuborough  ;  and,  according  to 
the  usual  course  of  human  events,  it  is  not  the 
least  conclusive  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  obliga- 
tion that  the  East  India  Company  requited  it  by 
his  recall.  So  strong  is  the  desire  to  economy 
of  their  own  money,  however  anxious  to  get  tliat 
of  others,  and  so  invincible  the  repugnance  to 
make  costly  jn'cparations  against  y«<«»'e  danger, 
in  the  great  majority  of  men,  that  whoever  at- 
tempts or  recommends  it  is  certain  to  incur  pres- 
ent obloquy,  and,  if  his  opponents  have  the  pow- 
er to  eflect  it,  political  downfall. 

But  though  these  considerations  render  it  evi- 
dent that  any  peace  with  the  native  12-2. 
powers  of  India  is  to  be  regarded  what  of  the 
only  as  a  truce,  and  that  any  relaxa-  incorporation 
tion  in  the  means  of  defense  on  the  °  ^-*"  ® " 
part  of  the  European  power  will  speedily  be- 
come the  signal  of  general  onslaught,  the  same 
form  of  justification  can  scarcely  be  applied 
to  the  incorporation  of  Oude.  Unlike  the  war- 
like powers  in  the  northwest  of  India,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Oude  had  engaged  in  no  hostile  de- 
signs or  preparations  against  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Through  all  the  changes  of  fortune  for  a 
half  century  it  had  stood  faithfully  by  our  side. 
Whatever  fatilts  it  had  committed,  and  they 
were  many,  had  been  directed  against  its  own 
subjects,  and  related  to  matters  of  internal  ad- 
ministration. Other  grounds  of  justification  in 
the  case  of  Oude  must,  therefore,  be  sought  than 
that  of  hostility  to  Great  Britain ;  and  these  are 
found  by  the  defenders  of  the  annexation  in  the 
fact  that,  by  the  treaty  of  1801,  there  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated  to  the  British  Government  a 
right  of  interference,  in  the  event  of  such  internal 
maladministration  as  was  charged  against  the 
native  authorities. 

As  this  encroachment  was  instrumental   in 
bringing  about  the  rebellion  of  1857,         ^og 
and  the  terrible  war  which  ended  in  picture  of 
the   termination   of  the   East  India  the  Indian 
Company's  rule  in  India,  in  conform-  empire  at 
ity  with  the  old  Hindoo  prophecy,     "^  ^"^  *° 
in  the  hundredth  year  after  its  foundation  by 
the  battle  of  Plassey,  it  is  a  fitting  opportunity 
to  consider  what  was  the  extent  and  magnitude 
of  the  empu'C  which  in  that  period — sliort  in  the 
lifetime  of  a  nation — had  been  formed  by  the  en- 
ergy and  perseverance  of  the  Company,*  and 
the  courage  of  the  nation  which  aided  them  by 
its  resources.     India,  then,  contained,  in  1858, 
M'hen  the  direct  nile  of  the  East  India  Com- 
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pany  was  merged  in  thiit  of  the  liome  Govern- 
ment, 180,307, l-tS  inhabitants,  extending  over 
1,405,322  sqnare  miles.  Of  these,  131,990,881 
were  under  the  direct  dominion  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  and  48,370,247  the  inhabitants 
of  the  protected  states.  The  revenue  (gross)  of 
this  immense  territory  was  £30,817,000,  of  which 
£17, 109,000  was  the  land-tax,  £5, 195,000  drawn 
from  the  monopoly  of  opium,  £2,031,000  from 
that  of  salt,  and  £2, 100,000  from  customs.  The 
cost  of  collection  was  about  £0,000,000;  the 
charge  of  the  army  is  £11,000,000  annually; 
the  interest  of  debt  in  India  £2,000,000;  and 
£3,500,000  are  remitted  to  this  country  for 
charges  payable  at  home,  or  interest  on  the  debt 
due  there.  The  annual  deficit  has,  on  an  aver- 
age of  the  last  four  years,  been  £1,500,000  an- 
nually ;  in  the  year  ending  30th  April,  1857,  it 
was  £1,981,002.  The  army  amounted  in  the 
same  month  to  231,270  native  troops,  of  whom 
20,129  were  cavalry,  regular  and  irregidar; 
22,047  Europeans  in  the  employment  of  the 
East  India  Company,  of  whom  0585  were  artil- 
lery ;  and  the  Queen's  troops  in  India  before  the 
revolt  broke  out  were  31,800,  all  paid  by  the 
East  India  Company.  The  auxiliary  troops, 
which  the  protected  states  were  bound  to  furnish, 
were  32,211  more;  in  all  nearly  320,000  men. 
The  public  debt  of  India  was  £08,000,000,  being 
somewhat  more  than  twice  its  income. .  Nor  had 
this  empire  been  acquired  by  conquest  over  un- 
warlike  or  barbarous  nations :  for  if  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Bengal  were  a  timid  race,  the  Ghoorkas, 
the  Sikhs,  the  Afghans,  the  Mahrattas,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Scinde  rivaled  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans or  Farthians  in  hardihood  and  valor;  and 
in  the  great  revolt  of  1857  the  East  India  Com- 
pany encountered  120,000  soldiers,  armed,  in- 
structed, and  disciplined  by  themselves,  and  in- 
ferior to  none  in  the  contempt  of  death  when 
animated  by  religious  zeal.  This  empire  em- 
braced a  greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  that 
conquered  in  five  centuries  by  the  Roman  le- 
gions; double  the  number  subjugated  by  the 
Russian  arms  in  two  centuries ;  and  more  than 
triple  those  won  for  France  by  the  energy  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  victories  of  Napoleon !  And 
this  mighty  empire,  transcending  any  which  has 
existed  since  the  world  began,  has  been  acquired 
in  one  century  by  a  pacific  Company,  ha-ving  its 
chief  place  of  business  14,000  miles  distant  from 
the  theatre  of  its  conquests — which  has  almost 
always  been  guided  by  pacific  interests,  and  rare- 
ly engaged  in  wars,  except  from  necessity  and 
in  self-defense — which  began  its  career  with  500 
^  European  soldiers,  and  seldom  had 
diain  185S  SO  many  as  50,000  collected  around 
66,67,131,'  its  standards!  The  history  of  the 
104;  Thorn-  ^yorld  may  be  sought  in  vain  for  a 
*°""  parallel  to  such  a  prodigy. ' 

It  may  soimd  strange  to  British  ears,  but  it 
124.  will  be  evident  to  future  times,  and 
Absence  of  is  already  discerned  by  foreign  na- 
directPar-  ^ions,  that  the  chief  cause  of  this 
government  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  phe- 
the  cause  of  nomenon  is  to  be  found  in  the  pres- 
this.  ence  of  constitutional  energy  in  Great 

Britain  during  the  period  when  the  empire  in 
the  East  was  forming,  and  the  absence  of  par- 
liamentary control  in  its  direction.  The  mother 
countiy  furnished  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
young  men,  di-awn  chiefly  from  the  landed  gentry 


of  the  middle  class,  to  fill  every  department  both 
in  the  civil  and  militaiy  service  in  the  East, 
while  the  selection  of  candidates  was  exempt 
from  the  debasing  effects  of  court  favor  or  pai'lia- 
mentary  influence.  The  command  of  this  ex- 
traordinary aggregate  of  military  and  civil  ability 
was  practically  vested  in  the  Governor-General 
at  Calcutta,  distance  and  the  necessity  of  self- 
direction  on  the  spot  having  rendered  nearly  im- 
potent for  evil  the  division  of  power  between  the 
East  India  Company  and  the  Board  of  Control, 
which  the  strange  and  anomalous  constitution  of 
1784  theoretically  established.  It  is  to  the  ex- 
traordinary combination  of  circumstances  which 
gave  British  India  the  united  advantages  of 
democratic  vigor  in  the  classes  from  which  its 
defenders  were  taken,  with  aristocratic  persever- 
ance in  the  Senate  by  which  its  government  was 
directed,  and  the  unity  of  despotism  in  the  dic- 
tator to  whom  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
mandates  of  that  Senate  was  intrusted,  that  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  the  British  emj)ire  in 
India  dui-ing  the  last  century  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion to  be  ascribed.  During  that  period  Great 
Britain  has  often  at  home  sustained  serious  re- 
verses, from  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of 
those  whom  parliamentaiy  influence  or  court  fa- 
vor had  brought  to  the  head  of  affairs,  or  the 
parsimony  with  which  democratic  economy  had 
stan'ed  down  the  national  establishment,  during 
peace,  to  a  degree  which  rendered  serious  re- 
verses inevitable  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  hos- 
tilities ;  but  in  India,  though  the  usual  intermix- 
ture of  good  and  evil  fortune  in  human  affairs 
has  been  experienced,  there  have  never  been 
awanting,  after  a  short  period,  troops  requisite 
to  repair  reverses,  and  generals  capable  of  lead- 
ing them  to  victory. 

The  extinction  of  the  rule  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  1858,  loudly  applauded        125. 
by  the  unthinking  multitude,  excited  Contempo- 
very  diff-erent  feelings  in  the  reflect-  tfJJs'onTue 
ing  portion  of  the  community ;  and  f^u  of  the 
the  following  extract  from  one  of  the  East  India 
ablest  of  the  daily  journals  may  be  Company, 
taken  as  a  fair  mirror  of  their  feelings :   "  Proud 
and  happy  as  the  American  colonists  were  at  the 
achievement  of  their  independence,  there  were 
many  who  gazed  through  tears  at  the  last  ship 
which  carried  a  Royalist  freight  as  it  put  off  from 
the  shore.     Haughtily  as  the  martial  Spaniards 
drove  the  Moors  before  them  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, punishing  all  who  lagged  in  the  final  flight, 
the  high-hearted  among  those  Christian  knights 
could  hardly  have  paced  the  halls  of  Saracenic 
palaces,  and  climbed  the  pinnacles  of  the  empty 
mosques,  without  some  sadness  and  some  tender- 
ness for  the  departed  people,  so  brave  in  their 
first  intrusion,  and  so  learned  and  accomplished 
in  the  midst  of  their  heresy  and  bigotry.     From 
the  poor  Indian  remnant  on  the  Mssouri,  who 
close  up  the  burial-mound  of  their  last  chief,  and 
take  down  their  last  wigwam,  and  turn  their 
backs  on  the  period  when  they  were  a  tribe,  to 
the  train  of  Zenobia  following  their  captive  queen 
as  she  issued  from  the  gates  of  Palmyra  into  the 
desert,  before  the  eyes  of  a  pitying  foe,  there  is 
no  human  heart  which  can  help  suffering  when 
human  pride  and  greatness  succumb  to  the  ulti- 
mate destiny  of  all. 
'  So  fails,  so  languishes,  grows  dim  and  dies. 
All  that  this  world  is  proud  of.    From  their  spheres 
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riie  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down  : 
Perish  the  roses  and  the  liowers  of  kings, 
Princes  and  emperors,  and  the  crowns  and  palms 
Of  all  the  mighty,  withered,  and  consumed  I' 

We  are  now  at  the  death-stroke  of  one  of  the 
ablest  governments  on  record.     Its  monuments 
will  outlive  it  long,  and  we  must  make  the  most 
of  them,  seeing  that  their  nature  is  that  of  the 
highest  order  of  monuments — the  good  works 
which  follow  the  dead— first  to  praise  them,  and 
then  to  lapse  with  them  into  oblivion.     Its  im- 
posing greatness  appears  now  the  least  aftecting 
part  of  it.     There  is  no  need  to  commend  to  En- 
glish hearts  the  valor  manifested  on  all  occasions 
of  need  bv  individuals,  from  Clive  to  Havelock, 
and  by  the  Government,  from  its  defiance  of 
Hyder  Ali  to  its  mastery  over  its  mutinous  Ben- 
gal army.     We  need  not  point  out  to  English 
eyes  the  splendor  of  the  whole  panorama  of  In- 
dian histoiT,  from  the  sailing  of  the  first  fleet 
into  Goa,  and  the  gorgeous  embassies  to  the  for- 
eign courts  of  Asia,  to  the  final  spread  of  rail- 
ways, roads,  canals,  telegraph  wires,  colleges, 
village  schools,  and  civilization  in  all  its  forms. 
There  can  be  no  need  to  rouse  the  sensibility  of 
British  men  to  the  dignity  of  such  a  hierarchy, 
and  such  a  succession  of  ability  as  has  been  built 
up  and  drawn  out  within  the  dominions  of  the 
Company,  from  the  first  hour  when  it  found  work 
for  its  hand  to  do,  to  the  jn-esent  when  its  knell 
is  struck.     Not  only  Englishmen,  but  all  other 
men  who  care  about  the  doings  of  their  race,  are 
aware  of  the  magnificent  features  of  our  Indian 
rule,  as  shown  in  war,  in  wealth,  in  power,  and 
in  genius.     No  one  of  the  vast  multitude  of  ob- 
servers will  say  that  in  any  one  century  of  hu- 
man history  there  has  been  elsewhere  such  a  dis- 
play of  remarkable  men,  of  work  done,  and  of 
empire  consolidated,  as  between  the  battle  of 
Plassey  and  the  victories  of  Havelock.      But 
these  kinds,  and  all  other  kinds  of  greatness, 
will  grow  dim  hereafter  in  comparison  with  that 
which  constitutes  the  sjiecial  glory  of  our  Indian 
rule — its  being  planned  and  carried  out  for  the 
benefit  of  India,  and  more  and  more  expressly 
so  from  period  to  period  of  its  history.     It  is 
liere  that  we  feel  the  most  misgiving  and  the 
saddest  regret.      As  we  never  saw  before,  we 
must  naturally  ask  whether  we  shall  ever  see 
again,  a  great  empire  ruled,  not  only  by  a  su- 
perior race  for  the  benefit  of  an  inferior,  but  a 
government  planned  and  carried  out  at  all,  ex- 
pressly for  the  good  of  the  many.     It  may  be 
true,  and  it  is  true,  that  the  empire  of  the  Com- 


pany arose  liy  ambition  and  cupidity,  by  en- 
croachment and  force  of  arms.  But  admitting 
all  this  and  more,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Com- 
pany has  exercised  the  most  beneficent  rule  ever 
exhibited  for  an  equal  length  of  time  ;  and  that 
it  not  only  released  the  native  population  from 
the  penalties  of  barbaric  rule,  but  governed  them 
for  their  own  welfare,  bestowing  on  the  study  of 
that  welfare  an  amount  of  toil,  solicitude,  gen- 
erosity, and  magnanimous  devotedness,  more  ap- 
propriate to  an  ideal  republic  than  ,  ^  .,    ,. 

1      ^  ^.  i-       1  ..•  .     '  Daily  Tsews, 

to  the  transaction  of  a  despotic  cor-  j^jy  {^^  ^^53' 

poration."' 

The  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
transference  of  the  direct  govern-  -^gg 

ment  of  India  to  an  executive  nom-  Danger  of  di- 
inated  by  the  House  of  Commons,  rect  govem- 
is  the  removal  of  the  breakwater  "^^'Jlj-I'^fu.''"' 
which  has  hitherto  been  interposed 
between  that  remote  empire  and  the  popular 
passions  which  sometimes  agitate  the  ruling  State, 
and  the  party  influences  which  always  regulate 
its  administration.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  for  a 
public  service,  conducted  by  men  chosen  by  min- 
isterial majorities  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
any  thing  like  the  long  line  of  illustrious  states- 
men and  heroes  who  have  conducted  the  aft'airs 
of  the  East  during  the  last  century— an  array 
of  names  to  which  no  other  country,  during  the 
same  or  perhaps  any  period,  can  present  a  par- 
allel. If  India  is  to  become  the  battle-field  of 
party,  as  Ireland  so  long  was,  or  the  theatre 
for  experiments  founded  on  vehement  and  igno- 
rant popular  passion,  as  the  West  Indies  have 
been,  or  the  preserve  from  which  aristocratic  cu- 
pidity is  to  be  maintained,  or  democratic  am- 
bition gratified  in  return  for  parliamentary  sup- 
port in  this  country,  we  may  expect  a  very  dif- 
ferent future  for  our  empire  in  the  East  from 
what  the  past  has  been.  Taught  by  these  ex- 
amples, the  prudent  obsen-er,  without  absolutely 
despairing  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Indian  domin- 
ions of  Great  Britain  from  the  direct  govern- 
ment of  the  House  of  Commons,  will  at  least  see 
that  it  will  be  fraught  with  dangers  of  a  more 
serious  kind  than  any  by  which  it  has  yet  been 
assailed ;  that  it  must  be  conducted  with  a  pru- 
dence rarely  witnessed  in  communities  sxibject 
to  multitudinous  rule ;  and  that  the  East  India 
Company,  in  concluding  their  glorious  reign, 
and  handing  over  the  magnificent  empire  they 
have  won  to  the  British  executive,  may  well 
say,  "Here  is  OUR  bequest;  see  that  you 

KEEP  IT." 
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CHAPTER  L. 

FRANCE   FROM   THE   FALL   OF   LOUIS   PHILIPPE   IN   FEBRUARY   TO   THE   ELECTION   OP   LOUIS 
NAPOLEON    AS    PRESIDENT   OF    THE    ASSE5IBLT    IN   DECEMBER,    1848. 


The  rule  of  the  bourgeoisie  iu  France  was  de- 

^  stroyed  by  the  Revokition  of  18-i8, 

Political  anal-  as  that  of  the  mixed  Constitutional 

ogy  of  the        Ministry  had  been  by  that  of  1830. 

I830°'"dl84°^  ^"  ^°^^  ^^^^^  ^^^°  destruction  of  the 
^°  ■  ruling  power  and  ovei'throw  of  the 

Government  were  brought  about  by  the  discon- 
tents of  the  class  immediately  below  that  in  which 
legislative  power  was  vested,  and  their  passion- 
ate desire  to  seize  it  for  their  own  behoof,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  effects  of  such  a  change 
upon  the  public  liberties  or  the  general  fortunes 
of  the  State.  The  points  upon  which  the  quar- 
rel in  both  cases  ultimately  turned — the  Ordi- 
nances of  Polignac  in  the  first,  the  Reform  Ban- 
quet in  the  last — were  but  the  ]n-etexts  for  the 
commencement  of  a  contest  already  prepared, 
and  rendered  inevitable  by  other  and  more  gen- 
eral causes.  The  expansive  force  and  ascend- 
ing ambition  of  the  class  next  to  power  were 
in  both  cases  the  cause ;  and  accordingl}',  by  a 
very  natural  change,  the  middle  class,  which 
made  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  gained  pos- 
session of  the  Government  by  its  success,  was  the 
class  against  which  the  execrations  of  the  peo. 
pie  were  mainly  directed  in  the  next  movement 
which  convulsed  the  State.  The  men  who  had 
been  lauded  to  the  skies  as  the  saviors  of  the 
country,  the  apostles  of  freedom,  the  pure  and 
tried  patriots  whom  nothing  could  seduce,  when 
combating  the  Royal  Guards  in  1830,  had  be- 
come, according  to  the  new  revolutionists,  the 
greatest  tyrants,  the  most  vile  and  corrupt  of 
the  human  race,  when  defending  the  Govern- 
ment of  their  creation  under  the  banners  of  the 
Citizen  King. 

Those  who  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  in 
2.  the  middle  ranks  of  society  that  the 

Discontent  class  is  to  be  found,  alike  removed 
which  the  rnle  fro^  the  pride  of  that  above  and 
cfas'r^e'xf  the  Violence  of  that  below  it,  on 
cited  in  which  government  can  most  secure- 

France,  ly  be  rested,  would  do  well  to  study 

the  condition  of  France  during  the  reign  of  the 
Citizen  King.  Then,  if  ever,  since  the  creation 
of  the  world,  the  middle  and  urban  class  was 
really  installed  in  power;  and  then  the  experi- 
vtentum  crucis  to  ascertain  its  real  worth  was 
made.  The  old  feudal  aristocracy  had  for  the 
most  part  been  swept  away  during  the  first  Rev- 
olution. The  working  classes  were  effectually 
shut  out  from  any  share  in  the  Legislature  by  the 
high  qualification  of  electors.  The  army  was 
commanded  by  officers  drawn  from  their  ranks ; 
the  National  Guard  was  filled  v.ith  them  or  their 
adherents.  Here,  then,  was  a  complete,  pure, 
and  unmixed  middle-class  government,  and  what 
was  the  result  ?  Was  it  that  administration  was 
more  pure,  selfishness  more  eradicated,  patriot- 
ism more  general,  liberty  better  secured,  than  in 
any  former  period  of  French  annals  ?    Quite  the 


revei'se.  There  is  no  time  m  which,  by  the  con- 
sent of  all  parties,  corruption  was  so  general 
both  in  the  Legislature  and  its  constituents,  pub- 
lic virtue  in  so  little  esteem,  selfish  advantage  so 
much  the  object  of  general  pursuit,  and  in  whicli 
so  unrelenting  a  M^ar  was  carried  on  both  against 
private  liberty  and  the  independence  of  the  press. 
These  evils  at  length  became  so  general  that  they 
caused  the  overthrow  of  the  middle-class  Legis- 
lature, and  the  Citizen  King  whom  they  had 
put  on  the  throne ;  and  as  experience  had  now 
taught  the  population  that  they  had  only  made 
matters  worse  by  descending  from  the  ancient 
regime  to  the  modern  boui-geoisie,  so  they  were 
resolved  to  tiy  whether  they  would  be  improved 
by  going  down  yet  farther,  and  transferring 
power  to  the  entire  working  classes.  The  re- 
sults of  this  great  experiment  form  the  interest- 
ing and  important  subjects  of  this  and  a  succeed- 
ing chapter. 

The  first  care  which  devolved  upon  the  Pro- 
visional Government  was  to  make  „ 
head  against  the  violence  of  its  own  j-ji-gt  ajjtg  <,£ 
supporters.  During  the  three  days  tlie  Provision- 
that  Paris  had  been  in  a  state  of  in-  '^^  GoTern- 
surrection,  no  work  had  been  any 
where  done ;  and  as  the  gi-eat  bidk  of  the  la- 
boring classes  were  alike  destitute  of  capital  or 
credit,  they  already  began  to  feel  the  pangs  of 
hunger  on  the  morning  of  the  2.5th,  when  the 
Provisional  Government,  having  surmounted  the 
storms  of  the  night,  was  beginning  to  discharge 
its  functions.  An  enormous  crowd,  amounting 
to  above  100,000  persons,  filled  the  Place  de 
Grevc,  and  surroixnded  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on 
every  side,  as  well  as  every  passage,  stair,  and 
apaitment  in  that  spacious  edifice  itself.  So 
dense  was  the  throng,  so  severe  the  pressure, 
that  the  members  of  the  Government  itself  could 
scarcely  breathe  where  they  sat ;  and  if  they  at- 
tempted to  go  out  to  address  the  people  outside, 
or  for  any  other  cause,  it  was  only  by  the  most 
violent  exertion  of  personal  strength  that  their 
puii^ose  could  be  effected.  Decrees  to  satisfy  the 
mob  were  drawn  up  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and,  when  signed,  were  passed  over  the  heads  of 
the  throng  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  >\here 
they  were  instantly  thrown  off'  by  the  printers 
of  the  Moniteur,  and  thence  placarded  in  Paris, 
and  sent  by  the  telegraph  over  all  France.  Un- 
der these  influences  were  brought  forth  the  first 
acts  of  the  Pro^■isional  Government,  some  of 
which  were  singularly  trifling,  but  very  descrip- 
tive of  the  pressure  under  which  they  had  been 
drawn  up.  One  issued  on  the  2i>i\\  Feb-  „„ 
ruary  changed  the  placing  of  the  colors 
on  the  tricolor  flag,  putting  the  blue  where  the 
red  had  been ;  a  second  abolished  the  expressions 
"  Monsieur"  and  "  Madame,"  substituting  for 
them  the  words  "  Citoycn"  and  "Citoyenne;" 
a  third   liberated   all  functionaries  from  their 
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oaths  of  allegiance  ;  a  fourth  directed  the  words 
"Liberte,  Egaiite',  Fraternitc',"  to  be  iii- 
scribed  on  all  devices,  and  on  all  the 
walls  of  Paris,  and  changed  the  name  of  the 
streets  and  squares  into  others  of  a  revolutionary 
sound  and  meaning.     This  was  followed  on  the 
Feb.  '17.  27th  by  others  of  a  more  alarming  im- 
Teb.  2S.  port,  or  deeper  signification.      One  or- 
dered every  one  to  wear  a  red  rosette  in  his  but- 
„.        ton-hole  ;  another  directed  trees  of 
1S4S  90  9"  '•     liberty  to  be  planted  in  all  the  pub- 
Oasskgnac,  i.    lie  squares,  and  reopened  the  clubs  ; 
2S6, 2ST ;  La-   ^  third  changed  tlie  names  of  the 
"h-ed"elaR6-  colleges  of  Paris,  and  of  the  titles 
volution  (le      of  general  officers;    and  a  fourth 
184S,  i.  241       abolished  all  titles  of  nobility,  for- 
•  bidding  any  one  to  assume  them.' 

Biit  the  Provisional  Government  soon  found 
4_  that  it  was  not  by  such  decrees  that 

Disorders  the  passions  of  the  people  were  to  be 
around  Paris,  satiated,  or  their  hunger  appeased. 
Already,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  before  they 
had  had  time  to  do  any  thing,  the  well-known 
features  of  popular  insurrection  had  displayed 
themselves.  The  Tuileries  and  the  Palais  Royal 
had  been  abandoned  to  the  populace  the  evening 
before,  as  in  truth,  after  the  King  had  abdicated, 
there  was  no  longer  any  Government  to  withstand 
their  excesses.  These  august  palaces  were  sacked 
from  top  to  bottom,  their  splendid  furniture  burned 
or  thrown  out  of  the  windows,  their  cellars  emp- 
tied of  all  the  wines  which  they  contained.*  The 
pi'esence  of  the  National  Guard  and  troops  of  the 
line,  who  were  still  under  arms,  prevented  these 
excesses  going  farther  in  the  metropolis ;  but  that 
only  caused  the  storm  to  burst  with  the  more  fury 
on  the  comparatively  unprotected  buildings  in  the 
country  around  it.  Over  a  circle  formed  by  a 
radius  of  thirty  leagues  round  Paris,  the  whole 
railway  stations  were  sacked  and  burned ;  the 
bridges  were  in  great  part  broken  down  or  set 
on  fire ;  even  the  rails  in  many  places  were  torn 
up  and  scattered  about.  The  beautiful  chateau 
of  Neuilly  near  Paris,  the  fiivorite  abode  of  the 
late  King,  was  plundered  and  half  burned.  Ver- 
sailles was  threatened  with  a  similar  fate,  which 
was  only  averted  by  the  firm  attitude  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  which  turned  out  for  the  protec- 
tion of  that  palace,  no  longer  of  kings,  but  of  the 
fine  arts.  But  the  magnificent  chateau  of  M.  de 
Rothschild,  near  Suresne,  was  sacked  and  burned 
by  a  mob  from  Melun,  at  the  very 
Ann^Hist'  ''  ^^^^^  when  that  banker  was  putting 
1848,  96,  97 ;  at  the  disposal  of  the  Provisional 
t'aussidiSre,  Government  50, 000  francs  (£2000), 
87^2°"''^'  *  ^^  assuage  the  sufferings  of  the 
wounded  in  the  engagements.-' 
Imagination  may  figure,  but  no  words  can 
_  convey,  an  adequate  idea  of  the  tre- 

Confusion  mendous  pressure  exercised  on  the 
andpres.sure  Provisional  Government  during  the 
S"vM?^°'^'  first  days  succeeding  their  installa- 
tion. They  have  been  thus  described 
by  two  of  the  most  ardent  partisans  of  the  new 
regime,  and  who  had  profited  most  hitherto  by 
its  establishment.     "We  arrived, " says  M.  Caus- 


•  The  author  is  in  possession  of  several  beautiful  pieces 
of  furniture  and  articles  of  vertu,  tossed  out  of  the  win- 
dows of  tlie  Tuileries  on  this  occasion,  and  purchased  on 
the  spot  by  some  careful  Jews,  who  hastened  to  the  spot 
to  make  profit  of  the  dissensions  and  madness  of  Chris- 
tians. 
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sidiere,  the  new  Minister  of  Police,  "at  the  gates 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  across  a  line  of  posts,  at 
which  the  '  Qui  Vivos'  and  the  demands  for  the 
countersign  incessantly  multiitlied  as  you  ap- 
proached tlic  seat  of  government.  The  doors  of 
the  building  could  only  be  compared  to  the  entry 
of  a  bee-hive.  A  mob,  armed  and  turbulent,  be- 
set the  door-way.  Those  under  the  arch  resolute- 
ly made  good  their  ground,  and  forcibly  pushed 
back  the  crowd,  which  was  incessantly  forcing  its 
way  up  the  great  stair.  To  get  into  the  inside, 
it  was  necessary  to  mount  as  to  an  assault — to 
strive  with  your  shoulders  and  elbows,  so  as  dur- 
ing tlie  strife  to  get  one  of  your  legs  thrust  in.  I 
was  soon  separated  from  my  escort ;  I  attempted 
tlie  escalade  with  my  lieutenant  alone.  Twice  I 
was  repulsed  with  loss.  At  length,  after  vigor- 
ous elforts,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the 
citizens  who  recognized  me,  I  ])enetrated  to  tlie 
bottom  of  the  great  stair.  If  1  did  not  lose  in 
that  rude  contest  one  of  my  limbs,  I  lost  one  of 
my  pistols,  which  during  tlie  7nelce  was  torn  from 
my  girdle,  and  never  after  recovered.  It  was 
onlv  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour's 
fighting  that  I  got  to  the  Salle  du  Mettu'Sl! 
Conseil.'" 

So  far  the  new  Minister  of  Police  as  to  the 
surroundings  of  the  Provisional  Gov-  c 
ernmcnt ;  now  hear  one,  and  not  the  Cares  of  tlie 
least  gifted  of  its  members,  on  the  Government, 
cares  which  oppressed  them.  "No  sooner  was 
one  messenger  dispatched  charged  with  an  order 
or  a  decree," says  M.  de  Lamartine,  "signed  on 
the  corner  of  a  bit  of  paper  with  pencil,  than  an- 
other arrived  with  a  similar  note,  announcing 
that  the  Tuileries  was  menaced  by  devastation 
and  flames ;  that  Versailles  was  surrounded  by 
a  furious  mob,  which  thirsted  to  destroy  that 
last  relic  of  royalty ;  another,  that  Neuilly  was 
already  half  consumed  by  fire;  a  fourth,  that  all 
the  railway  stations  were  in  flames,  the  bridges 
cut  or  destroyed.  It  was  indispensable  to  re- 
establish the  traffic  on  the  roads  by  which  a 
cajjital  with  1,100,000  mouths  was  to  be  fed, 
and  huge  mountains  of  barricades  to  be  cut 
through  to  let  the  convoys  pass  when  they  did 
reach  the  streets.  Crowds  who  had  been  fam- 
ishing for  three  days  were  to  be  fed,  the  dead  to 
be  collected,  the  wounded  tended,  the  soldiers 
protected  against  the  people,  the  barracks  evacu- 
ated, the  arms  and  horses  collected,  the  palaces, 
the  museum,  to  be  protected  from  pillage.  An 
insurgent  populace,  300,000  in  number,  was  to 
be  calmed,  pacified,  and,  if  possible,  sent  back  to 
their  work-shops  in  the  suburbs;  posts  were  to 
be  every  where  established,  formed  of  the  Vol- 
unteers and  National  Guards,  to  prevent  pillage. 
In  a  word,  the  things  to  be  done  were  innumer- 
able ;  it  was  hard  to  say  which  was  most  ^ 
urgent,  or  where  neglect  would  entail  o^g^'^^^; 
most  serious  evils  on  the  Republic."' 

But  of  all  these  pressing  cases,  by  far  the 
most  urgent  was  to  pacify  and  feed  the  7 
enormous  multitude  of  destitute  work-  Extreme 
men  whom  the  Revolution  had  thrown  disorders 
out  of  employment,  and  who  crowded  '"  ^"^' 
into  the  Place  de  Gr<3ve,  threatening  the  Gov- 
ernment with  destruction  if  they  did  not  instant- 
ly give  them  bread  and  work.  The  band  which 
had  sacked  the  Tuileries  kept  possession  of  that 
palace,  ffeasting  on  the  provisions  and  wines 
which  it  contained   for  nine  days:    they  were 
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only  prevailed  on  to  leave  it  on  the  6th  March, 
by  the  approach  of  an  armed  force  of  two  hun- 
dred men,  and  the  promise  of  a  decree  declar- 
ing that  they  had  deserved  well  of  their  coun- 
try, and  should  receive  two  francs  a  day  for  the 
period  of  their  occupation.  But  the  famishing 
crowds  which  night  and  day  thronged  the  Place 
de  Greve  were  not  so  easily  appeased.  So  early 
as  the  25th  Februaiy,  vague  rumors,  cal- 
'^'  culated  to  excite  their  apprehensions  and 
rouse  their  passions,  began  to  circulate  among 
them :  the  King  was  returning  with  an  armed 
force ;  the  detached  forts  were  preparing  red-hot 
shot  to  rain  down  vengeance  on  the  devoted 
city.  Under  the  influence  of  these  terrors,  one 
body  set  out  for  Vincennes  to  search  that  for- 
tress, while  another  took  their  Avay  to  the  Inva- 
lides,  which  they  were  only  hindered  from  ran- 
sacking by  a  force  detached  for  its  protection  by 
the  Minister  of  Police.  Balked  in  the  object  of 
their  pursuit  in  these  places,  the  mob  streamed 
back  into  the  Place  de  Greve,  where  there  was 
no  longer  an  armed  force  to  oppose  them — the 
Government,  to  appease  the  people,  having  been 
obliged  to  send  all  the  military  out  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  the  National  Guard  being  in  too  great 
consternation  either  to  show  themselves  or  act 
against  the  ruling  multitude.  They  insisted  upon 
searching  every  part  of  the  building  for  conceal- 
ed arms,  or  magazines  of  combustibles  or  powder, 
and,  rushing  in,  soon  overpowered  the  portiers 
and  sentinels,  and  spread  themselves  through  ev- 
ery corner  and  crevice  of  the  building.  Finding 
nothing,  they  inundated  the  Salle  du  Gouverne- 
ment,  and  extorted  from  the  overwhelmed  mem- 
-J.  bers  a  decree  "guaranteeing  em- 
1848'"97  98;  ploymmt  to  all,  and  bestowing  on 
Lam',  i.  245-  the  combatants  on  the  barricades 
247;  Causs.  i.  ^\^Q  million  of  francs  saved  by  the 
'  termination  of  the  civil  list.'" 

Though  this  decree  was  a  vast  concession  to 
the  working  classes,  and  indicated 
Nobleconduct  "ot  obscurely  the  commencement 
of  Lamartine  of  that  Socialist  pressure  on  the  Gov- 
in  regard  to  ernment  which  was  ere  long  felt  so 
the  Diapeau  ggyerely,  yet  it  was  far  from  meet- 
ouge.  .^^  ^j^^  wishes   of  the  angry   and 

famishing  crowd  who  filled  the  Place  de  Greve 
and  all  the  adjoining  streets.  A  hoarse  murmur 
was  heard  from  the  dense  mass ;  the  vast  sur- 
face, paved  with  human  heads,  began  to  swell  in 
undulating  waves,  indicating  the  force  of  gener- 
ally-felt passions;  the  countenances  of  such  as 
could  be  discerned  bore  the  expression  of  min- 
gled ferocity  and  determination ;  and  already 
cries  of'LE  Drapeau  Rouge!"  were  heard 
from  the  agitated  multitude.  At  this  call  for 
the  symbol  of  popular  violence  and  the  reign  of 
blood,  the  other  members  of  the  Government 
hung  back ;  no  one  dared  to  face  the  infuriated 
multitude.  But  M.  de  Lamartine  stood  forth 
alone  and  bareheaded,  and  having  with  great 
difficulty  obtained  a  hearing,  said — "Yesterday 
you  asked  me  to  usurp,  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Paris,  the  rights  of  thirty-five  millions  of 
men,  and  to  vote  a  republic  absolutely,  instead 
of  a  republic  founded  on  their  consent.  To-day 
you  demand  the  drapeau  rouge  in  room  of  the 
drapeau  tricolor.  Citizens,  neither  I  nor  any  of 
the  Government  will  adopt  the  drapeau  rouge. 
We  would  rather  adopt  the  black  flag  which  is 
hoisted  in  a  bombarded  city  to  mark  to  the  en- 


emy the  hospital  of  the  wounded,  the  refuge  of 
suffering  humanity.  I  will  tell  you,  in  one  Mord, 
why  I  will  oppose  it  with  the  whole  force  of  pa- 
triotic determination:  It  is,  citizens,  that  the 
drapeau  tricolor  has  made  the  tour  of  the  world, 
with  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  with  your 
liberties  and  your  glory  ;  but  the  drajieau  rouge 
has  only  made  the  tour  of  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
dragged  in  the  blood  of  the  citizens."*  A  uni- 
versal tumult  arose  at  these  intrepid  words — 
some  loudly  applauding,  others  as  vehemently 
condemning ;  and  in  the  tumult  several  muskets 
were  leveled  at  Lamartine  and  the  persons  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  But  the  barrels  were 
knocked  up  by  others  less  inclined  to  blood ;  and 
in  the  confusion  Lamartine  was  dragged  in  by 
his  friends  within  the  building,  and  escaped  with- 
out injury.  The  decree  promising  the  people 
work  was  immediately  after  read  aloud  from  the 
balcony ;  and  the  people,  wearied  with  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  day,  began  to  drop  off.  But  La- 
martine's  stand  on  this  occasion  was  a  most  no- 
ble act,  which  well  entitles  him  to  the  thanks  of 
every  friend  of  humanity ;  for  had  the  i  jioniteur, 
people  not  been  met  by  his  happy  and  Feb.  26,  27, 
courageous  inspiration,  the  Govern-  t^-^^'i^jI"" 
ment  would  have  been  overturned  on  97  gg . 
tlie  spot,  and  a  new  reign  of  blood  Lam.  i.  3D3, 
would  have  commenced.'  393. 

But  although  the  danger  of  a  bloody  republic 
was  got  over  at  the  moment,  yet  it  „ 

was  evident  to  all  that  some  lasting  institution  of 
measures  were  indispensable  in  or-  the  Garde  Mo- 
der  to  security  for  the  Government,  '^''^  ^""^  ^^°'" 
and  the  employment  of  the  idle  and 
violent  persons  who  were  assembled  in  the  streets. 
The  Municipal  Guard  had  been  disbanded,  and 
the  whole  military  had  been  sent  cut  of  the  city 
by  the  Provisional  Government,  in  order  to  ap- 
pease the  peojjle  and  avoid  the  risk  of  collisions, 
which  might  be  highly  dangerous.  Thus  the 
Government  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  tlie 
mob,  and  the  only  protection  they  could  invoke 
consisted  in  two  battalions  formed  of  volunteers, 
who  had  placed  their  bayonets  at  the  disposal 
of  the  authorities.  But,  though  faithful,  they 
were  too  few  in  number  to  be  of  any  real  senice 
in  the  event  of  danger  stich  as  that  which  had 
just  been  escaped.  In  these  circumstances  it 
occurred  to  the  Provisional  Government  to  form 
a  new  body  of  defenders  out  of  the  most  active 
of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  assault  on 

the  monarchv.     They  decreed  the  for-  „     ,  ^ 
^  ^■      T         c  \'        March  1. 

mation,   accordingly,  ot   a  new   urban 

corps  called  the  "Garde  Mobile,"  to  be  com- 
posed of  those  who  had  been  most  determined  on 
the  barricades ;  and  the  plan  would,  it  was  hoped, 
enroll  on  the  side  of  the  Government  the  most  for- 
midable of  those  who  had  recently  been  leagued 
together  for  its  overthrow.  It  perfectly  succeed- 
ed. High  pay — double  that  of  the  troops  of  the 
line — soon  attracted  into  the  ranks 
the  most  ardent  of  those  who  had  March  1^1843- 
been  engaged  in  the  late  disturb-  Moniteu'r, 
ances.'  There  the  instinct  of  mill-  March  1.1848; 
tary  discipline  prevailed ;  the  bold  ^^g'  j^^ 'ju 
youths  attached  themselves  to  their         ' 


*  Alluding  to  the  occasion  in  1790,  when  the  drapeau 
rouge  was  hoisted  by  tlie  ordei-s  of  Bailly  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  .and  Lafayette  ordered  the  troops  to  fire  on  the  mob 
in  the  Champs  de  Mars. — See  History  of  Euro2K,  c.  vii.  5 
97,  08. 
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colors  and  the  Governnient  which  paid  them ; 
and  the  Garde  Mobile,  which  soon  consisted  of 
twenty-four  battalions,  and  mustered  fourteen 
thousand  bayonets,  rendered  essential  service  to 
the  cause  of  order  in  the  subsequent  convulsions. 
Several  other  measures  less  creditable  to  the 
1Q  authorities,  but  not  less  descriptive 

Decrees  of  the  pressure  under  which  they  la- 

against  the  bored,  emanated  at  the  same  time 
an/o'ui'er""''  ft'om  the  busy  legislative  mill  in  tlie 
measures.  Hotel  de  Ville.  Acts  of  accusation 
March  1.  were-laiuiched  forth  against  M.  Du- 
chatel,  M.  Salvandy,  IM.  de  Montebello,  and  all 
.  the  members  of  the  late  ministry ;  but  tliis  was 
a  mere  feigned  concession  to  the  passions  of  the 
people ;  the  Provisional  Government,  to  its  hon- 
or be  it  spoken,  had  no  intention  of  proceeding 
seriously  against  them.  Gratuitous  tickets  io  the 
opera  weva  largely  distributed  among  the  peo- 
ple; but,  as  well  observed,  it  was  poor  consola- 
tion for  a  man  who  had  got  no  dinner  to  be  pre- 
sented with  an  opera  ticket.  The  licentious  mob, 
who  had  plundered  and  kept  possession  of  the 

Tuileries,  were  at  length  got  out,  but 
■  ^^'^^  ■  only  by  a  great  display  of  military  force, 
and  on  the  express  condition  tliat  tliey  were  to 
'  be  taken  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  thanked  for  their 
patriotic  coirduct,  and  presented  with  certificates 
of  good  behavior.  At  th*e  same  time,  the  volun- 
teers who  had  tendered  their  services  to  the  Pro- 
visional Government  refused  to  surrender  their 
places  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  the  urban  militia, 
J  ,  and  used  such  menacing  language 

1S48  112  113-  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  vail 
Cass',  i.  297-  '  the  weakness  of  Government  under 
^Causs.  i.  a  pretended  respect  for  their  patri- 
otism, and  allow  them  to  remain.' 
A  fresh  element  of  discord  soon  arose  from 
Ij,  the  liberation  of  Blanqui,  Barbes, 

Reopenfng  of  Bernard,  Huber,  and  all  the  polit- 
thcclubs;  lib-  j^al  prisoners  in  Paris,  whom  long 
oners" "plant-  confinement  had  roused  to  perfect 
ing  of'trees  of  frenzy  against  authority  of  every 
liberty;  fite  kind.  Their  first  measm-e  was  to 
of  March  5.  reopen  all  the  clubs,  which  soon  re- 
sounded with  declamations  as  violent  as  any 
which  had  ushered  in  the  horrors  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  A  hundred  of  them  were  opened  in  a 
few  days,  chiefly  in  the  worst  parts  of  Paris,  and 
every  night  crowded  by  furious  multitudes.  The 
^     Government,  in  compliance  with  their 

demands,  authorized  the  planting  of 
trees  of  liberty,  in  imitation  of  the  orgies  of  the 
first  Revolution ;  and  in  a  few  days  numerous 
bands  issued  forth  from  Paris  into  the  gardens 
and  woods  in  its  vicinity,  pulled  up  the  pi-ettiest 
young  trees  they  could  find,  and  brought  them 
into  the  public  places  of  the  capital,  where  they 
were  j)lanted,  withered,  and  died.  These  pro- 
ceedings excited  so  much  enthusiasm,  and  gave 
rise  to  such  noisy  and  tumultuous  assemblages, 
that  the  Minister  of  Police  was  obliged  to  issue 
a  circular  against  them.  To  reconcile  the  peo- 
ple to  the  want  of  this  favorite  pastime,  the  Gov- 
ernment arranged  a  magnificent  procession  for 

the  interment  of  the  few  M'ho  had  fallen 

in  the  cause  of  the  insurrection  during 
the  revolt.  It  went  oflf  with  great  eclat,  and 
amply  gratified  the  taste  of  the  Parisians  for 
theatrical  display.  One  incident  only  threat- 
ened to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  proceedings. 
Two  ladies,  not,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  the  most 
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rigid  virtue,  uninvited,  joined  the  procession, 
splendidly  attired  in  flowing  white  robes,  mount- 
ed on  milk-wliite  steeds.  They  were  intended 
to  personify  tlie  Goddesses  of  Reason  and  Love, 
which  had  made  so  much  noise  in  the  fete  in 
Notre  Dame  during  the  first  Revolution.  The 
police  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  for  they  dread- 
ed the  ridicule  which  such  an  exhibition  would 
occasion,  and  yet  scarcely  ventm-ed  to  interfere, 
as  the  peojile  loudly  applauded  the  fair  eques- 
trians. At  lengtli  one  of  the  police  officers  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  say,  "The  Republic  ad- 
mits only  into  its  sennce  women  icaussi.121- 
who  are  beautiful,  but  you  are  devil-  124;  LordNor- 
ishli/  vgly — get  out  of  the  ranks."  nianby,  Year 
This  turned  the  laugh  against  the  ^ons7'l69 
fair  intruders,  the  more  especially  as  no ; 'Ann. 
the  libel  was  in  some  degree  true,  Hist.  1848, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  retire.'        ■^^^'     '^■ 

But  the  Provisional  Government  had  soon 
more  serious  cares  to  occupy  tlicm. 
Distrust  and  distress,  the  inevitable  prostration 
attendants  on  successful  i-evolution,  of  credit,  and 
ere  long  appeared  in  their  most  ap-  formation  of 
palling  form.  The  Government,  hav-  NatimmT 
ing  guaranteed  employment  and  suf- 
ficient wages  to  CA'cry  citizen,  soon  found  them- 
selves embarrassed  to  the  very  last  degree  by  the 
multitudes  every  day  thrown  upon  them.  Credit 
was  at  a  stand ;  the  manufactories  and  work- 
shops were  closed,  and  the  thousands  who  earned 
their  bread  in  them  were  tlirown  destitute  upon 
the  streets.  So  violent  Avas  the  panic,  so  strong 
the  desire  to  realize,  that  the  Five  per  Cents  fell 
in  the  beginning  of  March  to  45  !  "Nothing," 
says  Lord  Normanby,  "surprised  me  more,  in 
the  wonderful  changes  of  the  last  two  days,  than 
the  utter  destruction  of  all  conventional  value 
attached  to  articles  of  luxury  or  display.  Pic- 
tures, statues,  plate,  jewels,  shawls,  furs,  laces, 
all  one  is  accustomed  to  consider  property,  be- 
came as  useless  lumber.  Ladies,  anxious  to 
realize  a  small  sum  in  order  to  seek  safety  in 
flight,  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  raise  a  pittance 
upon  the  most  costly  jewels.  "What  signified  that 
they  were  '  rich  and  rare,'  when  no  one  could  or 
would  buy  them  ?  The  scarcity  of  money  be- 
came so  great  that  a  sovereign  passed  for  three  or 
four  and  thirty  francs.  Many  persons  sent  their 
plate  to  be  coined  into  five-franc  ])icces.  All  the 
most  expensive  nouveaiitcs  which  had  been  accu- 
mulated for  the  display  of  the  coming  season  were 
in  vain  offered  at  a  fraction  of  their  value.  It 
seemed  a  mockery  to  suppose  that  under  the  red 
flag  should  be  nurtured  any  thing  but  a  '  rag- 
ged regunent  of  shreds  and  patches.'  It  was 
melancholy  to  see  the  most  civilized  2Normanby, 
capital  in  the  world  suddenly  re-  i.  145,  140 ; ' 
duced  to  the  primitive  condition  of  Ann.  Ilist. 
barter."^  .  1S^«' "^; 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  in  vain  to  think 
of  the  ordinary  channels  of  employ-  ^„ 

ment  being  reopened,  and  nothing  Format  ion  of 
remained  but  for  Government  to  take  the  Atdiors 

upon  tliemselves,  in  the  mean  time  il^^'""o'^^nr, 
1       ,    ,1  I  J.    c  ^-1  March  27, 28. 

at  least,  the  employment  01  the  peo- 
ple. For  this  purpose,  on  the  27th  and  28th 
of  March,  decrees  were  passed  appointing  great 
work-shops,  called  Atelieis  Nationanx,  where  the 
whole  unemployed  might  be  set  to  work.  As 
the  idle  were  the  very  men  who  had  made  the 
Revolution,  it  was  indispensable  to  keep  them 
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in  good-humor,  and  for  this  purpose  the  wages 
given  were  two  francs  a  day.  This  was  more 
than  the  average  rate  even  in  prosperous  periods, 
and  it  had  the  effect  of  bringing  a  host  of  needy 
and  clamorous  chiimants,  not  only  from  Paris, 
but  all  the  towns  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
numbers  in  the  first  week  were  only  5000,  but 
they  soon  increased  in  a  fearful  progression ; 
from  the  1st  to  the  15th  April  they  swelled  to 
36,250,  and  at  length  reached  the  enormous 
number  of  117,000!  The  daily  cost  of  their 
maintenance  exceeded  200,000  francs.  This 
enormous  expenditure  was  necessary,  for  the 
universal  prostration  of  credit,  hoarding  of  spe- 
cie, and  disappearance  of  capital,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  get  quit  of  workmen  once  enrolled 
in  the  brigades  of  unemployed ;  the  Government 
were  obliged  to  add  much  from  the  seci"et-serv- 

1  ice  money  to  support  them,  in  addi- 
Pa"es  d'Hist.  ^^^^  *o  thc  vast  sums  publicly  ap- 
dela  Revoiu-  plied  to  their  relief;  and,  in  tnith, 
tion  de  Fev-  jijgy  ^yere  kept  up  as  well  from  the 
lier, G3;  r.miie  i  "•  i  .  .  i 
Tlumias.Hist.  •^esn-e  always  to  have  a  huge  army 
des  Ateliers  of  dependents  ready  to  support  the 
Nationaux,  Revolutionary  Government  as  from 
200-204.           ^j^g  necessities  of  their  situation.  * 

In  these  huge  work-shops  were  collected  to- 
j4  gether  a  crowd  of  workmen,  all  of 

Wliowasre-  different  trades;  and  they  were  all 
sponsible  for  get  to  the  same  employment,  which 
tneni.  ^^,,^g  generally  that  of  removing  nui- 

sances, leveling  barricades,  or  taking  away  dung- 
hills. Even  these  humble  employments  were 
soon  done ;  nothing  remained  for  the  enormous 
multitude  to  do ;  for  as  to  making  articles  of 
luxury,  or  even  convenience,  for  tlie  public,  that 
was  out  of  the  question  at  a  time  when  no  one 
was  purcliasing  more  than  the  absolute  neces- 
saries of  life.  Thus  the  Ateliers  Nationaux  soon 
turned  into  vast  pcvj-shops,  where  idle  crowds 
hung  about  all  day,  receiving  two  francs  a  day 
for  doing  nothing.  In  the  latter  ]jeriod  of  their 
existence,  there  were  not  2000  actually  at  work 
out  of  110,000  on  thc  public  rolls.  There  was  no 
one  concerned  in  the  Administration  who  was  to 
blame  for  this  state  of  things.  It  was  imavoid- 
able  in  the  circumstances,  just  as  the  employing 
200,000  starving  laborers  on  thc  public  roads  in 

2  .  „,  Ireland  at  the  same  time-was.  The 
Rev.  tie  1848  ^^^^  authors  of  it  are  those  who,  for 
C4, 65;  Ann!  the  selfish  purposes  of  their  own  ag- 
Hist.  184S,  frvandizement,  promoted  the  Revo- 
lution,- and  thus  brought  so  vast  a 
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*  "Apres  la  seance  dii  Gouverneraent  je  me  rendis  a 
I'Hotel  de  Ville,  et  vefus  la  nouvelle  qu'un  credit  de 
5,000,000  francs  (i:200.000)  i-tait  ouvert  aux  ateliers  na- 
tionaux,  et  que  le  Rervice  des  finances  s'accomplirait  d5s 
lors  avec  plus  de  facilite.  M.  Marie  me  prit  ensuite  a 
part  et  me  demanda  fort  bas,  si  je  pouvais  compter  sur 
\es  OHvriers?  Me  le  pense,'  ropondis-je,  'cependant  le 
iiambre  s'accroit  tcllement  qu'il  me  devient  difficile  de 
possedei- siir  nix  une  action  aussi  directe  que  je  le  sou- 
liaiterai^,'  '  Se  rnus  iivjuietez  paxdu  noynbrc,'  me  dit  le 
Mini^ve:  'si  vous  les  tencz  il  ne  sera  jamais  trop  grand, 
mais  vous  avoz  un  moyen  de  vous  les  attacher  sincere- 
inenit  Ne  vtenacjez  jxis  I'argent;  an  besoin  meme  on 
vous  «ccorderait  des  Fends  secrets.  Je  ne  pense  pas  en 
avoir  besoin;  ce  serait  peut-ttre  ensuite  une  source  de 
difficultes  assez  graves;  mais  dans  quel  autre  but  que 
celui  de  la  tranquillity  pubtique  me  faites  vous  ces  re- 
commandations?  Dans  le  but  du  salut  pubic.  Croyez 
vous  parvenir  a  commander  enti^rement  a,  vos  liommes  ? 
Lejour  n'est  pcut-itre  pnx  loin  oU  il  fnvdra  lea  f aire  dc- 
scendre  danx  la  me." — UisUdre  dex  Atelin-s  yationaux, 
par  M.  Emile  Thomas,  p.  2(10;  I.ocis  Hlanc,  Pages  de 
I'JIistoire  de  la  Evolution  de  Fevrier,  p.  61. 
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body  of  their  fellow-citizens  into  such  disastrous 
circumstances. 

When  the  increasing  necessities  of  the  numer- 
ous classes  whom  the  Revolution  had  ;i5 
deprived  of  bread  forced  the  subject  Sb.ire  whicli 
of  their  maintenance  on  an  unwill-  J-  Blanc  had 
ing  Government,  ihe  cry  was  for  the  '"  tl'^m. 
appointment  of  a  minister  pour  V organisation  de 
travail;  and  the  public  voice,  expressed  on  a 
hundred  banners  reared  aloft  in  the  Place  de 
Greve,  designated  M.  Louis  Blanc,  whose  Sotial- 
ist  principles  had  long  been  known,  for 
that  high  office.  Despite  their  revolu-  ^^' 
tionary  propensities,  however,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Provisional  Government  were  aware 
of  the  hazard  of  appointing  such  a  minister,  and 
the  endless  multiplicity  of  claims  which  would 
come  upon  them  if  such  an  office  received  their 
sanction.  To  avoid  the  danger,  and  yet  escape 
the  obloquy  of  openly  resisting  a  demand  so 
supported,  they  fell  upon  the  device  of  appoint- 
ing M.  Louis  Blanc  president  of  a  commission 
ajipointed  to  sit  at  the  Luxembourg,  and  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  thc  working  classes,  and 
the  means  of  relieving  their  distresses.  'J'his,  it 
was  hoped,  would  act  as  a  safety-valve  to  let  cff 
the  ill  humors  of  the  Republic,  and  turn  any 
explosion  they  might  generate  aside  from  the 
Provisional  Govcrnmtnf.  The  better  to  favor 
this  design  there  were  associated  with  M.  Lcu- 
is  Blanc  in  this  commission  the  acknowledged 
chiefs  of  all  the  sects  of  Socialists  and  Com- 
munists. The  Ateliers  Nationaux,  however, 
were  not  put  under  their  direction.  They  re- 
mained under  the  ordei's  of  M.Marie,  the  Min- 
ister of  Commerce  ;  and  in  consequence  of  tliis 
not  being  generally  adverted  to,  and  the  Lux- 
embourg being  regarded  as  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Communist  action  and  ii..,',!^'i'/is48- 
the  source  of  Communist  meas-  Louis  Binnc, ' 
ures,  much  unjust  obloquy  has  been  f>3,  54;  Ann.  "" 
brought  upon  Louis  Blanc  and  his  ^}^^'  ■'^^^' 
Socialist  supporters.' 

Their  principles  were,  that  capital  is  the  real 
enemy  of  labor,   the  capitalist    the  jg 

middleman  who  has  interposed  be-  Real  princi- 
tween  the  producer  and  consumer,  pJesoftlie 
diminishing  the  profits  of  tlie  for-  Socahsts. 
mer,  enhancing  the  price  paid  by  the  latter.  To 
obviate  this,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  great  injus- 
tice, their  plan  was  to  organize  all  trades  and 
manufactories  in  great  companies,  in  which  the 
operatives  were  to  share  in  the  profits,  which 
were  to  be  equally  divided,  not  paid  by  wages. 
In  this  way  they  thought  that  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  woidd  be  at  once  ameliora- 
ted and  equalized  by  the  fruits  of  their  labor  being 
exclusively  divided  among  themselves.  Follow- 
ing out  these  principles,  what  Louis  Blanc  wished 
established  in  March,  1848,  to  meet  the  public 
distress,  was  not  "Ateliers  Nationaux,"  but 
"Ateliers  Sodaux" — great  establishments  where 
persons  of  the  same  trade  should  be  employed  to- 
gether, and  divide  among  them,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  capitalist,  the  whole  fniits  of 
their  industry.  He  condemned  as  an  "insen- 
sate project"  the  Government  establishments, 
where  persons  of  all  trades  were  huddled  togeth- 
er, and  set  to  kinds  of  work  for  which  nine-tenths 
of  them  were  of  course  utterly  disqualified  ;  and 
he  loudly  complains,  not  without  reason,  that  he 
should  be  stigmatized  as  the  author  of  a  system 
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which  he  not  only  never  supported,  but  strongly 
opposed.* 

But  although  Louis  Blanc  may  justly  claim 
j7  exemption  from  the  immediate  re- 
I^  Wane's  sponsibility  of  the  Ateliers  Nationaux, 
realAuilt.  \^q  (.^a  not  so  easily  shake  himself  loose 
from  the  charge  of  having  largely  contributed 
to  spread  among  the  working  classes  those  delu- 
sive and  impracticable  doctrines  which  brought 
about  the  Revolution.  He  admits  that,  when 
named  as  member  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, he  declared  that  "he  proclaimed  not  only 
the  Republic,  but  the  democratic  and  social  Re- 
public ;"t  and  that,  in  answer  to  the  deputations 
which  addressed  him  at  the  Luxembourg,  he 
guaranteed,  in  the  name  of  the  Republic,  "the 
same  wages  in  periods  oj'  adversilif  w/iich  thcij  had 
preciously  attained  in  periods  of  prosperitij,  and 
full  employment  to  all  citizens.  "J  When  doc- 
trines so  monstrous  and  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  existence  of  industrial  employment  were  not 
only  openly  avowed  by  the  Government,  but 
made  the  condition  of  their  appointment,  it  is 
of  no  consequence  who  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  organizing  the  Ateliers  Nationaux.  The 
persons  really  responsible  for  then*  establishment 
are  those  who,  by  closing  private  enterprise  by 
rendering  it  ruinous,  forced  the  people  to  have 
i-ecourse  to  the  public  establishments.  If  M. 
Marie  organized  the  Ateliers  Nationaux,  it  was 
Louis  Blanc  and  his  disciples  who  drove  the 
people  into  them. 

The  Socialist  principles,  proclaimed  by  au- 
-.„  thority  from  the  Luxembourg,  have 

Decisive  an-  produced  such  calamitous  results, 
swer  to  the  So-  that  the  French  writers  have  been 
ci.alist  doc-  Jed  carefully  to  examine  the  foun- 
dations on  which  they  rest,  and 
elaborate  refutations  of  them  have  proceeded 
from  many  able  pens.     But  the  real  answer  to 


*  "  Les  Ateliers  Nationaux;  utaient  organises  non  seulc- 
ment  sans  ma  participation,  mais  contiaire  a  mes  prin- 
<!ipes.  liien  de  pins  oppose  au  regime  industriel  develop- 
p6  dans  I'organisation  du  travail  que  le  regime  si  juste- 
ment  fletri  des  ateliers  nationaux  diriges  par  M.  Kniile 
Tliomas,  sous  la  responsabilito  de  M.  Marie.  Les  ateliers 
soeioMS,  tels  que  je  les  avais  proposes,  devaient  reunir 
ehacun  des  ouvriers  appartenant  tous  a  la  meme  profes- 
sion. Les  ateliers  nationaux  tels  qu'ils  furent  gouvernes 
par  M.  Marie  montrereut  entasses  pelemulo  des  ouvriers 
do  toute  profession,  lesquels,  chose  insensee,  furent  sou- 
mis  au  meme  genre  de  travail.  Dans  les  ateliers  sociaux 
tels  que  je  les  avais  proposes,  leg  ouvriers  devaient  tra- 
vailler  a  I'aide  de  la  commandite  de  I'Etat;  mais  pour 
leur  propre  corapte  en  vne  d'un  benefice  commun,  c'est- 
A-dlre,  avec  I'ardcur  de  I'interet  personnel,  uni  ix  la  puis- 
sance de  I'Association  ct  au  point  d'lionneur  de  I'esprit 
de  corps.  Dans  les  ateliers  nationaux  tels  qu'ils  furent 
gouvernes  par  M.  Marie,  I'Et.at  n'intervint  quo  comme 
entreprenant  et  les  ouvriers  ne  figurent  que  comme  sala- 
ries. Or  comme  U  s'agit  ifi  d'un  labour  sterile  infruc- 
tueux,  auqnel  la  plupart  se  trouv.aient  necessairement 
inhabilos,  Taction  de  I'Etat,  c'etait  le  gaspillage  des 
finances,  la  retribution,  c"etait  une  prime  a  la  paresse,  le 
salaire,  c'etait  une  aumone  doguisee." — Louis  Blanc, 
Pages  de  VUUtoire  de  la  Ilevolulion  de  Fevrie)\  p.  63. 

t  "Annonco  comme  membre  du  Gouvernement  Pro- 
visoire,  je  montai  en  uniforme  de  Garde  National  sur  la 
tiible  qui  servait  de  bureau,  et  la,  dans  un  discours  qui 
d&t  etre  singulii^reraent  anime,  s'il  repondait  aux  batte- 
jnens  de  men  ccpur,  je  proclamai  non  seulement  la  Rc- 
publique,  mais  la  Republiqiie  democratique  et  sociale. 
riocon  s'exprimait  dans  le  mOme  sens.  Alors  un  ouvrier 
nous  felicita,  au  nora  de  ses  camarades,  d'avoir  pose  de 
la  sorte  la  veritable  question — la  question  supreme  de  la 
Kevolution  qui  venait  de  s'accomplir,  et  le  litre  de  Mem- 
bres  du  Gouvernement  Provisoire  nous  fut  confirmo  par 
des  acclamations  ardentes." — Louis  Llano,  p.  21. 

t  "  M.  Louis  Blanc  promettait  aux  ouvriers  au  nom  de 
I'Etat,  dans  le  present,  to  conservation  pendant  les  peri- 


them  will  at  once  occur  to  every  person  engaged 
in  the  actual  business  of  life.  Socialist  princi- 
ples ai'e  impracticable,  then,  when  attempted  to 
be  put  in  force  ;  and  if  practical  )lc,  they  would  be 
pernicious ;  because,  if  the  jirofits  of  stock  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  wages  of  labor,  credit  would 
be  destroyed,  and  no  fund  could  c.\ist  to  pur- 
chase the  materials  on  which  labor  is  to  be  ex- 
erted, and  maintain  the  i)crs()ns  engaged  in  their 
manufacture  in  the  interval  between  the  com- 
mencement of  industry  and  the  receipt  of  the 
price  of  its  produce.  If  any  one  believes  the 
contrary,  he  is  recommended  to  try  whether  he 
will  get  the  same  advance  of  money  on  the  credit 
often  thousand  workmen  worth  a  sovereign  each 
as  of  one  man  wortli  ten  thousand  sovereigns. 
In  the  second  place,  the  proportion  which  the 
wages  of  labor  bear  to  the  profits  of  stock  in 
all  industrial  establishments,  whether  connected 
with  land  or  manufactures,  is  so  large,  that  even 
if  the  whole  of  the  former  were  divided  among 
the  latter,  it  would  not  make  an  addition  to 
them  of  more  than  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.  — 
a  difference  not  greater  than  a  good  harvest  or 
a  prosperous  commercial  season  always  makes, 
without  making  any  sensible  addition  to  the 
amount  of  their  savings.  In  the  third  place, 
supposing  that,  by  the  force  of  numbers  and  the 
prevalence  of  frugal  haViits,  little  capitals  could 
be  formed  in  the  hands  of  the  operatives,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  in  their  ranks  men  who 
could  be  intrusted  with  its  administration.  To 
withstand  the  temptation  arising  from  the  power 
of  intromitting  with  any  common  fund  requires 
habits  of  the  most  difficult  acquirement,  and  is 
seldom  seen  except  in  cases  where  a  second  na- 
ture, as  it  were,  has  been  induced  by  many  gen- 
erations employed  in  their  acquisition.  In  the 
fourth  ]ilacc,  even  the  rise  of  wages,  arising  from 
the  workmen  dividing  the  profits  of  stock,  could 
only  be  temporary.  By  stojiping  the  accumu- 
lation of  capita!  in  the  hands  of  employers  it 
would  check  the  growth  of  wealth,  and  with  it 
that  of  all  the  branches  of  manufacture  which 
minister  to  the  comforts  or  elegancies  of  life. 
All  the  persons  engaged  in  them  would  at  once 
be  thrown  back  upon  the  occupations  which  min- 
ister to  bare  necessities,  and  competition  would 
soon  bring  down  the  wages  in  them  to  the  low- 
est point,  as  it  was  so  long  the  case  in  Ireland. 
Louis  Blanc  told  the  deputations  of  workmen  at 
the  Luxembourg  that  by  embracing  Socialist 
principles  they  would  '■^t  1 1  become  kings  !"  He 
would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  if  he  had  said 
they  would  all  become  beggars. 

Three  circumstances  distinguished  this  Revo- 
lution from  both  of  those  which  had  -„ 
preceded  it,  and  form  so  many  char-  Absence  of  re- 
acteristics  well  worthy  of  considera-  ligiousjeal- 
tion.     The  first  is,  the   entire   ab-  ousy  in  this 
r.    ,,      ,-    .         ■     I                           Kevolution. 
sence  or  all  religiousjoalousj'  or  ran- 
cor by  which  it  was  distinguished.     No  one  need 
be  told  that  the  very  reverse  was  the  case  in  the 
first  Revolution.    The  same  was  the  case,  though 
in   a  lesser  degree,  in  the  Revolution  of  1830. 
Hatred  of  the  Jesuits,  and  jealousy  of  the  influ- 

odes  de  crise  des  salaires  appartenant  aux  periodes  de 
2yrosx>erite,  avec  une  participation  aux  benefices;  dans 
I'avenir,  le  libre  rxprcice  de  leurs  faculles,  la  libre  satis- 
faction de  leurs  desirs,  eniin,  Ic  maxiimim  de  honheur." 
— Paroles  de  M.  Louts  Bla^'c  {(Conference  du  20  Avril, 
\8iS).—Moniteur. 
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cnce  they  were  supposed  to  be  acquiring  in  the 
Government  and  the  educational  estabhshments 
of  the  country,  were  the  chief  causes  of  the 
overthrow  of  Charles  X.  But  on  this  occasion, 
this  the  most  deadly  poison  that  can  be  mixed 
up  with  the  revolutionary  passions,  was  entirely 
awanting.  The  old  animosity  of  the  revolution- 
ists against  the  clergy  seemed  to  have  disappear- 
ed. The  Revolution  was  ardently  supported  by 
the  clergy,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  especial- 
ly in  the  rural  districts.  The  priests  blessed  the 
trees  of  liberty  which  were  planted  in  the  villa- 
ges and  squares ;  fervent  prayers  were  offered 
up  for  the  Republic  from  the  altars  ;  the  priests, 
surrounded  by  their  flocks,  marched  to  the  poll- 
ing-places for  the  elections  for  the  Assembly  when 
they  came  on.  This  change  is  very  remarkable, 
and  suggests  much  matter  for  reflection ;  but  it 
is  easily  explained  when  we  recollect  that  the 
Church  had  lost  all  its  property  during  the  first 
Revolution,  and  ceased  to  be  either  an  object  of 
envy  from  its  wealth,  or  of  jealousy  from  its  pow- 
er. Thrown  upon  their  flocks  for  support,  since 
the  miserable  pittance  of  forty  pounds  a  year  al- 
lowed by  Government  barely  sufficed  for  exist- 
ence, the  clergy  had  identified  themselves  with 
their  interests,  and  shared  their  desires.  The 
Government  of  Louis  Philippe  had  been  so  hostile 
to  religion  that  they  in  secret  rejoiced  at  its  over- 
throw. This  very  remarkable  change  bespeaks  the 
profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  which  se- 
lected the  Apostles  intended  to  propagate  a  faith 
destined  to  overspread  the  world  from  the  fisher- 
men of  Galilee,  not  the  priests  of  Zoroaster  or  the 
pontiffs  of  Rome,  and  illustrates  the  prophetic 
wisdom  of  the  words  of  Cazales,  in  the  first  Na- 
.  .  „.  tional  Assembly,  "  Take  from  them 
1S48,  illl;  their  cross  of  gold,  and  they  will 
Hist.  ofEu-  get  one  of  wood,  and  it  was  by  a 
rope,  c.  vi.  cross  of  wood  that  the  world  was 
saved."! 
The  second  circumstance  which  distinguished 
„,  this  Revolution  was  the  sedulous  at- 

Socialist  de-  tention  now  paid  to  the  demands 
mauds  of  and  interests  of  Labor.  It  was  the 
the  ivorking  interests  of  capital  and  the  bourgeoi- 
sie which  were  chiefly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, considered  in  the  Revolution  of  1880. 
Robespierre  and  St.  Just  had  professed,  and 
probably  felt,  a  warm  interest  in  the  concerns  of 
the  working  classes ;  but  they  could  see  no  oth- 
er way  of  seiwing  them  but  cutting  off  the  heads 
of  all  above  them.  The  lapse  of  thirty-three 
years'  peace  since  1815,  and  the  vast  increase  of 
industry  which  had  in  consequence  taken  place, 
had  now,  however,  given  a  more  practical  di- 
rection to  men's  thoughts.  They  no  longer 
thought  that  they  were  to  be  benefited  by  plac- 
ing the  heads  of  the  rich  under  the  guillotine ; 
they  adopted  a  plan,  in  appearance  at  least, 
more  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  desired  ef- 
fect, and  that  was,  to  put  their  own  hands  into 
their  pockets.  Encouraged  by  tlie  conferences 
at  the  Luxembourg  and  the  Socialist  declama- 
tions of  Louis  Blanc,  as  well  as  the  decrees  of 
the  Government,  which  guaranteed  employment 
and  full  wages  to  all  the  working  classes,  they 
all  united  now  in  demanding  from  their  employ- 
ers at  once  an  increase  of  wages  and  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  hours  of  labor  !  By  a  decree  of  the 
March  "6  Government,  the  hours  of  labor  of  all 
sorts  in  Paris  were  fixed  at  ten  hours 


a  day,  though  in  the  provinces  they  were  left  at 
twelve  hours.  These  demands,  too,  Avere  made 
at  a  time  when,  in  consequence  of  the  panic  con- 
sequent on  the  Revolution,  and  the  universal 
hoarding  of  the  precious  metals  which  had  en- 
sued, the  price  of  every  species  of  industrial  prod- 
uce, so  far  from  rising,  was  rapidly  falling,  and 
sales  of  every  thing,  except  the  mere  necessaries 
of  life,  had  become  impossible !  The  conse- 
quence, as  might  have  been  anticipated,  was, 
that  mostly  all  the  master-manufacturers  closed 
their  work-shops ;  and  in  the  first 
two  weeks  of  March  above  a  hun-  isislu-l^V 
dred  thousand  were  out  of  employ-  Emiie  Thorn-* 
ment  in  Paris  alone,  and  thirty  or  as,  Commis- 
forty  thousand  in  Rouen,  Lyons,  ^^"Aj'^'m"' 
and  Bordeaux  ! '  '     ' 

A  third  effect  which  ensued  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  this  Revolution,  as  the  21. 

revolt  of  Labor  against  Capital,  was  Acts  against 

the  strongest  aversion  on  the  part  of  ^^'^^  trade, _ 

,,  .^  .        .     ^-i  ■      -1         c   and  expiilsion 

all  Its  promoters  to  the  prmciples  or   of  English 

free  trade,  and  a  decided  adherence  workmen 
to  that  of  protection.  Lord  Nor-  ^'o™  fiance, 
manby,  who,  though  not  yet  regularly  accredit- 
ed to  the  Provisional  Government,  was  in  daily 
communication  with  M.  de  Lamartine,  repeat- 
edly sounded  the  French  Minister  on  this  sub- 
ject, representing  how  advantageous  it  would 
prove  to  both  nations  if  their  commercial  in- 
tercourse could  be  conducted  without  fiscal  re- 
straints ;  but  in  vain.  M.  de  Lamartine  an- 
swered coldly  to  all  these  proposals,  saying  that, 
in  the  existing  temper  of  men's  minds,  it  was  in 
vain  to  bring  any  such  doctrines  fonvard.  He 
was  doubtless  right;  they  ran  directly  counter 
to  the  strongest  desires  of  those  who  had  made 
the  Revolution.  These  desires  soon  broke  out 
in  savage  and  inhuman  attacks  on  foreign  work- 
men, especially  their  great  rivals  the  English, 
in  many  j^arts  of  the  country,  especially  on  the 
lines  of  railways  then  in  course  of  construction. 
The  effect  of  these  attacks,  and  of  the  general 
obloquy  to  whicli  they  were  exposed  from  the 
jealousy  of  their  French  competitors,  was,  that 
nearly  the  whole  English  workmen  then  in 
France,  amounting  to  above  thirty  thousand, 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  country  and  return 
home.  They  arrived  on  the  shores  of  Britain 
in  the  most  deplorable  state  of  destitution,  and 
loudly  complaining  of  the  treatment  they  had  re- 
ceived; for,  not  content  with  driving  them  out 
of  the  country,  the  French  Revolutionists  laid 
an  embargo  on  their  funds  in  the  savings  banks 
there,  which  Lord  Normanby  for  long  labored  in 
vain  to  get  removed.  The  gross  injustice  of  this 
proceeding  had  a  very  salutary  effect  on  the  cor- 
responding classes  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
the  publication  of  these  complaints 
in  the  papers  went  far  to  cool  that  ^^nhy  ^°1C0 
general  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  161,230;  Ann! 
Revolution  which,  on  its  first  occur-  Hist.  1848, 
rence,  was  felt  among  the  working  ^e^' \848''254' 
classes  of  Great  Britain.-  '       '      ' 

But  all  other  consequences  of  the  Revolution 
fade  into  insignificance   compared  23 

with  the  commercial  and  monetary  Monetary  and 
crisis  which  resulted  from  its  sue-  commercial 
cess,  and,  in  its  ultimate  results,  ;=^j,!Jt^:o''„"^ofM: 
was  attended  with  the  most  import-  Goudchonxas 
ant  effects  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Finance  Min- 
Republic.     "The  panic  soon  spread  '^'*^'* 
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from  the  towns  to  the  country ;  the  peasants, 
fearful  of  beiu;;  phmdered,  either  by  robbery  or 
the  emission  of  assignats,  hastened  to  hide  their 
little  stores  of  money ;  specie  disappeared  from 
the  circulation ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
purchasers  were  few,  even  for  articles  of  prinaary 
necessity,  and  the  price  of  eveiy  article  of  com- 
merce underwent  a  serious  diminution.  M. 
Goudchoux,  the  first  Minister  of  Finance  in  the 
Provisional  Government,  could  devise  no  better 
mode  of  meeting  the  difficulty  but  by  a  decree 
which  postponed  the  payment  of  all  bills  falling 
Feb  25  '^"'^  "'^  --'^  February  and  subsequent 
'^  ■  '  days  to  the  15th  March.  As  this  raised 
a  violent  clamor  among  the  holders  of  these  se- 
Marcli  2  purities,  he  followed  it  up  by  a  decree 
on  the  other  side,  which  anticipated  the 
March  5.  payment  of  the  rentes  falling  duo  on  the 
22d  March,  by  declaring  them  payable  on  the 
15th.  As  arrangements  had  been  made  to  meet 
these  payments  on  the  22d,  this  only  made  mat- 
ters worse,  and  increased  the  general  confusion. 
Such  was  the  outcry,  and  so  wide-spread  the 
J  ,  .,.  panic,  that  M.  Goudchoux  felt  him- 
is-is,  i39,  self  unable  to  make  head  against  it, 
140 ;  Moni-  and  he  resigned  his  situation  as  Fi  - 
r'^'isVs''^''^^  nance  Minister,  and  was  succeeded 
by  M.  Gamier  Pages.' 
Fortunately  for  France  and  Europe,  his.  suc- 
cessor was  a  man  of  abilities  and  res- 

vr  r"„,ir,!a,.  olution,  and  exempt  from  those  mon- 
M.  uavnier  .    ^  ,  ■  ,  ^^       ■ 

Pages  min-  ey  lufiuences  which  so  generally  tie 
ister.  Fi-  up  the  hands  or  blind  the  eyes  of 
nancialstate  statesmen  intrusted  with  the  finan- 
of  the  Bank.      .   ,  ,.         •  rr>, 

cial  concerns  or  nations,  ihe  com- 
mercial state  of  France  at  this  period,  and  the 
circumstances  which  rendered  the  important 
change  in  its  monetary  system  which  soon  after 
took  place  necessary,  are  thus  explained  in  the 
official  report  of  the  Comte  Argout,  the  bank's 
chairman,  for  the  year  1848:  "When  the  Rev- 
olution of  February  broke  out,  the  treasure  in 
the  Bank  of  France  and  its  branch  establish- 
ments amounted  to  225,000,000  francs.  The 
demand  for  specie,  however,  rapidly  increased 
on  that  event,  but  the  bank  made  the  most  cour- 
ageous efforts  to  meet  the  drain.  From  the  26th 
February  to  the  15th  March,  that  is,  during  fif- 
teen working  days,  the  bank  discounted  in  Paris 
alone  112,000,000  francs.  In  the  branch  banks, 
during  the  same  period,  it  discounted  45,000,000 
francs.  By  this  means  it  saved  from  bankru])tcy 
the  banks  of  Rouen,  Orleans,  Havre,  and  Lille. 
But  the  drain  of  specie  was  only  thereby  render- 
ed more  alarming.  From  the  2Gth  February  to 
the  15th  March,  the  metallic  reserve  at  Paris  fell 
from  131,000,000  to  82,000,000  francs.  On  the 
15th  March  the  payments  in  coin  amounted  to 
10,000,000  francs,  and  on  the  evening  of  that 
^  day  there  remained  only  59,000,000 

Comte'LVAr-"  francs.       On    the    succeeding    day 
gout,  for  181S;  (16th)  it  was  known  the  run  would 
Moniteur,         be  still  more  considerable,  and  in  a 
March  16,        fg^y  j.^^^  j^^^.^  ^^le  bank  would  be 
entirely  drained  of  specie."^ 
In  these  alarming  circumstances,  the  council- 
„,  general   of  the   bank  met,  and  pre- 

Suspeiision  pared  the  draft  of  a  decree,  which 
of  cash  was  immediately  submitted  to  the 
payments.  Provisional  Government,  received  its 
March  15.  .  ^.  \i         .   ,        ^ 

unanimous  sanction  on  the  night  of 

the  15th  March,  and  appeared  in  the  columns 


of  the  Moniteur  on  the  following  day.  By  tliis 
decree  the  bank  was  relieved  from  the  obligation 
of  paying  its  notes  in  specie,  and  its  notes  were 
declared  a  legal  tender.  The  power  of  emission, 
however,  was  limited  to  350,000,000  francs,  as 
the  maximum  of  the  circulation ;  and  it  was 
provided  that  weekly  states  of  the  affairs  of  the 
bank  should  be  published,  as  in  England.  The 
emission  of  notes  for  100  francs  was  authorized 
by  the  same  decree.  The  issue  of  notes  for  50 
francs  and  25  francs  had  been  anxiously  prayed 
for  by  the  commercial  classes ;  but  the  council- 
general  of  the  bank  refused  its  consent  to  this 
demand,  as  likely  to  lead  to  an  exportation  of 
specie  at  a  time  when  it  was  of  such  importance 
to  keep  it  in  the  country.  The  circulation  of 
the  bank  at  the  date  of  the  decree  amounted 
to  275,000,000;  so  that,  even  as  it  stood,  this 
measure  afforded  a  considerable  ex-  ,  „ 
tension  to  the  available  circulation  M,i,.ch  is', 
of  the  country,  and  what  was  of  still  1S4S;  Moni- 
morc  importance,  relieved  it  entirely  *^"'''  ^^.rch 
of  the  obligation  to  pay  in  specie.' 

Thus  did  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  re- 
sult in  France  from  the  Revolution         ^^ 
of  1848,  as  the  emission  of  assignats  Great  ef- 
in  tliat  country  in  1791,  and  the  sus-  fectsof  this 
pension  of  cash  payments  in  Great  change,  and 

B-^   •      ■      1  f. ,1-   II-         J-  ^1     J.  its  wisdom. 

ritain  in  1(9/,  had  arisen  trom  that 

of  1789.  In  all  the  three  cases  the  change  v/as 
the  result  of  necessity,  and  the  effect  was  im- 
mense, far  exceeding  what  had  been  either  in- 
tended or  foreseen  by  its  authors.  The  forced 
])aper  circulation  of  the  first  revolution  in  France, 
which  at  length  was  pushed  to  £750,000,000 
sterling,  beyond  all  question  brought  that  coun- 
try safe  through  the  terrible  assault  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  in  1793  and  1794;  but  it  did  so 
only  by  jjroducing  a  rise  of  prices  which  utterly 
destroyed  the  capital  of  the  nation,  and  inflicted 
an  irreparable  wound  on  its  industiy.  The  sus- 
pension of  cash  payments  in  Great  Britain  in 
1797  alone  enabled  the  nation  to  make  head 
against  the  power  of  revolutionary  France,  and 
preserved  the  liberties  of  Europe  when  threaten- 
ed with  destruction  by  the  arms  of  Napoleon; 
but  it  did  this  at  the  cost  of  a  duplication  of 
prices,  doubling  the  amount  of  the  national  debt, 
and  imposing  a  heavy  burden  on  its  industiy, 
which  will  never  now  be  removed.  The  opposite 
S3'stem,  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1819, 
of  rendering  the  currency  entirely  dependent  on 
gold,  and  contracting  the  paper  whenever  the 
gold  was  withdrawn,  had  induced  three  terrible 
monetary  crises,  under  the  effects  of  the  last  of 
ivhich  the  nation  was  still  laboring.  Steering 
the  middle  course  between  these  two  extremes, 
the  measure  of  M.  Gamier  Pages,  based  on  the 
prmciple  of  mectiw)  the  drain  by  an  issue  of  paper, 
hearing  a  forced  circulation,  hut  limited  in  amount 
to  what  the  nation  realltj  required,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  model  of  political  wisdom,  and  perhaps 
the  greatest  boon  ever  bestowed  by  legislative 
wisdom  on  an  afflicted  nation.  For  if  it  had 
not  been  passed,  and  either  an  unlimited  issue 
of  the  currency,  or  an  unlimited  contraction  of 
it,  had  been  practiced,  beyond  all  doubt  all  the 
eloquence  and  courage  of  Lamartine  would  have 
been  unable  to  avert  another  revolution — a  sec- 
ond rule  of  the  Jacobins,  a  second  reign  of  blood, 
and  a  second  revolutionaiy  war. 
This  decree  was,  in  the  iirst  instance,  confined 
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to  the  Bank  of  France ;  but  by  two  supplement- 
og  ary  decrees,  issued   on  27th  April 

Effects  of  this  and  2d  May,  the  protection  was  ex- 
measiire,  and  tended  to  the  hanks  of  Bordeaux, 
to  th^^'^rovTn-  Rt)uen,  Nantes,  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
cial  bank's!'^  "  Havre,  Lille,  and  Orleans,  which 
April  27.  were  amalgamated  with  the  Bank 

^'^y  2-  of  France,  and  their  joint  circula- 

tion, inconvertible  into  specie,  was  extended  to 
452,000,000  francs  (£18,000,000).  This  was 
fully  equal  to  the  necessities  of  a  nation  which 
at  that  period,  strange  to  say,  did  not  require 
more  than  £18,000,000  of  discounts,  wliile 
1  Ne«--  Great  Britain  needed  £130,000,000! 
marsh,  At  the  same  time,  the  greatest  efforts 
vi.  TO.  were  made  by  the  IBank  of  France,  and 
all  its  branches,  to  sustain  industry  and  credit 
in  every  possible  way.  Discount  banks  ( Comp- 
toirs  Nationavx)  and  loan  offices  {Magasins  Ge- 
nlraux)  were  established  in  Paris  and  all  the 
commercial  towns  of  France,  and  bills  were  ac- 
cepted for  discount  bearing  two  signatures  only, 
instead  of  three  as  formerly  required.  The  re- 
discounting  of  bills  was  permitted,  contrary  to 
prior  usage,  and  loan  offices  formed,  for  grant- 
ing receipts  or  warrants  for  goods  stored  in  pub- 
lic warehouses,  on  which  loans  of  money  might 
be  obtained.  By  these  several  means,  power- 
fully aided  by  the  limited  but  inconvertible  cur- 
rency, very  great  assistance  was  rendered  by 
the  Bank  of  France,  both  to  individuals  and 
the  public  treasury,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year — a  period  which,  but  for  that  relief, 
would  unquestionably  have  been  fraught  with 
unparalleled  disasters.  In  the  nine  months  of 
1848  after  the  decree  suspending  cash  pay- 
ments, the  bank  at  Paris  rediscounted  bills  to  the 
amount  of  90,000,000  francs,  and  in  the  branch- 
es 140,000,000  francs,  besides  advancing  on  se- 
curity of  goods  in  the  "  Magasins"  02,500,000 
more.  In  addition  to  these  advances  to  individ- 
uals, the  bank  lent  Government  on  31st  March 
50,000,000  francs;  on  31st  May  30,000,000 
francs ;  and  on  3d  June  engaged  for  a  loan  of 
150,000,000  francs  to  the  Treasuiy,  of  which 
50,000,000  francs  was  actually  paid  over.  In 
these  immense  advances,  rendered  possible  solely 
by  the  wise  suspension  of  cash  payments,  rather 
than  in  all  the  eloquence  of  M.  Lamartine,  the  real 
means  are  to  be  found  whereby  France  surmount- 
ed the  crisis,  and  averted  a  second  reign  of  ter- 
ror. And  the  fruit  of  these  measures  clearly  ap- 
peared in  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  number 
weekly  admitted  into  the  Ateliers  Nationaux, 
3Ne\vmai-sh,  which  in  the  fortnight  from  16th  to 
vi.  57-59;  '  31st  March  was  25,250;  and  from 
E.  Thomas,  jgj  ^^  jg^j^  April,  3G,250  ;  but  from 
mi'ss'ion  16th  to  31st  May  it  had  fallen  to 

d'Enquete,  3000;  and  from  1st  to  15th  June,  to 
cap.  i.  29C.      1200.' 

Most  fortunate  was  it  for  France  and  the  world 
that  the  Provisional  Government  had  either  the 
sense  to  see,  or  were  forced  by  the  pressure  of  the 


working  classes  to  adopt,  these  the  only  measures 
suited  to  the  crisis,  or  capable  of  meet-         ... 
ing  its  dangers ;  for  the  condition  of   Deplorable 
the  public  finances,  in  consequence  of   state  of  the 
the  Revolution,  had  become  all    but  PuWic 
desperate.     Such  was  the  effect  of  the  ''"""'^'^s- 
universal  alarm,  that  the  consumption  of  every  in- 
dividual in  the  country,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  was  at  once  reduced  to  the  smallest  pos- 
sible amount.     The  octroi  of  the  capital,  which  in 

1847  had  produced  from  75,000  to  80,000  francs 
a  day,  immediately  fell  to  40,000  or  50,000  francs. 
All  other  taxes  on  consumption  at  once  fell  oft'  in 
the  same  pro))ortion.     The  imports  of  France  in 

1848  were  little  more  than  Aa//' of  what  they  had 
been  in  1847 ;  and  as  the  Revolution  only  took 
place  in  the  end  of  February,  this  implied  a  falling 
off  to  a  still  greater  amount  in  the  ten  months  sub- 
sequent to  that  convulsion.  The  exports,  it  is 
true,  did  not  exhibit  a  decline  by  any  means  in  the 
same  ])roportion ;  but  that  arose  from  a  peculiar 
and  very  distressing  cause,  which,  so  far  from  be- 
speaking a  revival  of  industry',  indicated  just  the 
reverse.  It  arose  from  the  universal  desire  to 
turn  movable  property  into  cash,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  finding  a  market  for  it  in  France  itself. 
This  led  to  a  general  sending  of  it  abroad  ;  and 
to  such  a  length  did  this  go,  that  the  foreign  trade 
of  France  in  1848  presented  the  enormous  bal- 
ance of  £11,000,000  in  favor  of  that  country, 
which  of  course  was  paid  in  specie.*  This  is  a 
most  curious  and  instructive  circumstance,  indi- 
cating at  once  how  fallacious  a  test  of  the  ja-os- 
perity  of  a  nation  the  amount  of  treastire  in  its 
i)anking  establishments  is ;  how  erroneous  an 
opinion  it  is,  which  is  often  entertained,  that  the 
amount  of  exports  is  to  be  taken  as  the  measure 
of  its  manufacturing  prosperity ;  and  how  great 
a  mistake  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  issue  of  incon- 
vertible paper  in  moderate  quantities  will  drive 
specie  out  of  the  country.  For  in  this  year  of  un- 
exampled alarm  and  suftcring,  when  the  dimin- 
ished consumption  of  all  classes  brought  the  im- 
])orts  down  a  half,  and  the  national  industry  was 
sustained  only  by  the  issue  of  inconvertible  notes 
to  the  extent  of  £18,000,000  sterling,  the  balance 
of  trade  was  £11,000,000  in  favor  of  France. 
Her  exports  had  undergone  veiy  little  diminution; 
the  notes  in  circulation  had  risen  from  £11, 000, 000 
to  £15,000,000,  the  bullion  in  the  bank  from 
£3,000,000  to  £10,000,000,  while  the  i  Ng,,.. 
discounts  had  sunk  from  £11,000,000  marsh, 
to  £G,000,OOO.H  vi.£8,59. 


t  At  the  moment  when  these  lines  are  •written  (April 
2, 1858),  a  similar  phenomenon  is  presented  in  this  coun- 
try.    The  last  Bank  and  Trade  Returns  show: 

Notes  in  circulation £19,5(10,000 

Uullion  in  Bank 18,38.5,000 

Ditto  on  15th  November,  1857 7,170,000 

Decrease    in    exports    from    corresponding 

months  in  1857 2,084,000 

Rate  of  interest  at  Bank 2J  per  cent. 

Ditto  in  November,  1857...  10    percent. 
So  that  the  circulation  is  nearly  entirely  metallic.     In- 
terest is  at  the  lowest  point,  and  yet  exports  have  sunk 


Impoets  and  Expokts  feom  Fkance  in  eeai.  Value,  fkom  1845  to  1850. 


1845  . 

1S4G 

1847 

1848 

1819 

1S50 


Imports. 


Exports. 


i;34,200,0U0 
36,800,000 
39,080,000 
23,'.'00,000 
01,200,000 
31,200,000 


i3ci,'.t00,ii00 
34,100,000 
35,000,000 
33,300,000 
41,300,000 
44,!;00,000 


i;;.-.',SlO,f*00 
53,800,000 
54,000,000 
70,Ti'0,000 
57,270,000 
57,260,000 


Expeuditure. 


£54,870,000 
57,340,000 
65,190,000 
70,860,000 
65,770,1100 
58,470,000 


A,2, 070,000 
3,500,000 

10,290,000 

140,000 

8,500,000 

1,670,000 


-Newmakbh,  vi.  653,  654,  653;  and  Ann.  tlut.,  1846  and  1847. 
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But  how  deplorable  soever  may  have  been  the 
„  financial  state  and  prospects  of  in- 

Indirect  tax-  dnstry  in  France,  it  was  absolutely 
es  taken  oflf  by  necessary  to  make  some  concession 
the  Kevolu-  jg  the  iiowerful  revolutionarv  iiartv 
tionists,  and       .  *      .  ,.   ^,  '^    i        i  ■   i 

imposition  of  |»  possession  ot  the  cai)ital,  wliith 
•JSpei-cent.  ad-  imijeriously  demanded  an  instant  rc- 
ditionalonthe  laxation  of  the  burdens  immediatelv 
-iuect  taxes,  jjfl-gpting  themselves.  The  tax  which 
was  most  generally  condemned  was  that  on  salt ; 
iiiid  by  a  decree  on  31st  March  it  was  sujjpress- 
ed,  though  tlie  Government  had  presence  of  mind 
to  defer  the  taking  effect  of  the  decree  till  the  1st 
of  January  succeeding.  The  same  decree  an- 
nounced a  great  reduction  on  the  excise  on  meat 
and  wine ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  raih\'ays  from 
Paris  to  Orleans,  and  from  Orleans  to  Vierzon, 
were  put  under  sequestration,  upon  the 
pretense  that  they  were  insolvent.  But 
these  reductions,  and  tlie  immense  reduction  in 
the  customs,  rendered  some  great  increase  in  an- 
other quarter  absolutely  necessary.  No  other  re- 
source appeared  practicable  but  additions  to  the 
tUrect  taxes.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  to  in- 
crease the  whole  of  them  45  per  cent.,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  By  a  supplemental 
decree,  the  direct  taxes  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Ehone,  including  Lyons,  were  in- 
creased ,50  per  cent,  more,  or  'Jo  in  all ;  and  sev- 
eral other  Departments  were  subjected  in  addi- 
tional charges,  varying  from  lo  to  25,  or  60  to 
70  per  cent,  in  all.*  By  this  decree  the  Govern- 
ment obtained  a  large  accession  of  revenue ; 
for  the  receipts  of  the  Treasury  in  ISiS  were  no 
less  than  £70,000,000,  being  £15,000,000  more 

,  ^  than  the  receipts  of  18-17,  the  last  vear 

I  Decree,        r  t       •      th  -i-        t         ■  c<       1 

March  16,     ^t  Louis  Philippe  s  reign,     ho   that, 

is4S,lloni-  wh.atevcr    the    French    people    might 

H-"t'  r'ls'  ^^P*^  ^^  ^^^"  ^7  '''°  Revolution,  re- 
149^  150.  '  ^^®^  from  taxation  could  not  be  in- 
cluded. 
No  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
universal  disappointment  and  indignation  which 
this  decree  occasioned  in  France.  The  ])easant 
proprietors,  in  whose  hands  nine -tenths  of  the 
country  was,  had  received  the  Revolution  coldly 


i;2,000,000  a  month.— Tivies,  March  28,  1S58.  And  dur- 
ing the  period  when  this  serious  decline  was  going  for- 
ward— the  result  of  the  drain  of  gold  in  autumn,  1S5T — 
tlie  specie  in  the  Bank  had,  so  far  from  being  drawn 
out  of  tlie  country  by  the  suspension  of  the  Bank-Char- 
ter Act  in  November,  1S57,  increased  by  upward  of 
ill, 000, 000. 

*  A  very  valuable  report  was  framed  by  the  Slinister 
of  Finance  at  this  period,  on  the  financial  state  of  France 
when  tlie  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  ended.  From  this  it 
appeared  tliat  the 

Public  funded  debt  amounted,  on  January        Franca. 

1,1S4S,  to 5,792,261,000 

Its  annual  charge  to 239,4-38,000 

Floating  debt  to 6:17,703,000 

Loan  contracted  in  1847 250  000  000 

Of  which  was  still  to  be  paid 107',00o',000 

Sums  due  by  Government  to  savings  banks     4G9'579,'oOO 

Sinking  fund  .annually 48,886,000 

Interest  of  floating  debt '        Is'OuOJoOO 

Expended  on  Public  Works... 1,606,039,000 
Kepaid,  or  due  by  Companies  1,069,000,000 

Eemained  due  by  State.. 7. 536,839,000 

Total  public  debt  of  all  sorts 8,095,041  000 

Cash  in  Treasury  on  24th  February,  1S4S. .  'l92,'48s'oOO 
In  Bank  of  France  belonging  to  Treasury. .     125io44^000 

Expenditure  of  1847 1,446,0000110 

Kevenue  of  ditto l,39l',2T6loOO 

Deficit 54,00o'o00 

—Rapjwrt  par  JNI.  Goudchoux,  Ministre  de  Finance 
Harcli  7, 1S4S.    Ann.  Ilistohque,  1848,  p.  137-142. 


but  submissively.  They  neither  desired  the  change 
nor  were  very  averse  to  it ;  they  were 

simplv  indifferent.    They  had  no  loy-  ,.,.  '^^-  ,. 

,'•-,.,  ,•'  ,•'      Lniversal  in- 

al  or   chivalrous  attachment  to  the  dignation  at 
Orleans  dynasty:  all  they  desired  was  tlic  increase 
to  be  allowed  to  live  in  peace,  culti-  "f  *!'«  direct 
vating  their  little  domains ;   and  the    '''^'^''' 
chief  ground  of  complaint  that  they  had  against 
the   former  (Government  was  its    expense,    and 
the  large  deficit  which  every  year  was  increas- 
ing in  the  Exchequer,  to  lie  "filled  uj)  only  by 
additional  loans  and  taxes.    Tiiey  were  told,  how- 
ever, universally,  and  for  a  few  weeks  believed, 
that  the  Republican  Government   would   be  so 
cheaj)  that  a  very  great  reduction  of  their  bur- 
dens ^\^)uld  take  jjlace— nay,  that  at  no  distant 
period  they  would  entirely  cease.     In  their  sim- 
plicity many  believed  tliis,  ju.'^t  as  the  Reformer 
in  Great  Brhain  in  1831  did  that,  when   "the 
Bill"  jjassed,  ■^\ages  would  be  doubled,  and  prices 
halved.     The  additional  sum  raised  bv  the  45  per 
cent,  was  1!)0,000, 000  francs,  and  tliis  fell  almost; 
entirely  on  the  little  proprietors.    It  may  be  con- 
ceived  what  a  sensation  the  imposition  of  this 
addition  to  their  taxes  made  among  a  body  of 
peasant  proprietors,  who  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  general  distress  produced  by  the  ftiilurc 
of  the  crops,  in  1846.     But  wlien,  in  addition  to 
this,  they  learned  that  this  formidable  increase 
of  their  jjurdens  had  been  laid  on  to  support  an 
army  of  a   hundred  thousand  revolutionists  in 
Paris,  who  were  paid  200,000  francs  a  day  for 
doing  nothing,  their  indignation  knew  no  lioiinds, 
and  the  fatal  truth  flashed  ujjon  them  that  the 
Revolution,   made  by  the  mob  of  the  capital, 
would  be  turned  only  to  its  advantage  and  to 
their  ruin.      So   universal   were   these  feelings, 
that  in  the  rui-al  districts  they  soon 
came  to  supersede   all  other,    and  iorfAn'ni's^t"' 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  cause  1848, 149-1531 
of  the  general  viniiopularity  and  ul-  Moniteur, 
timate    overthrow   of  the"  Revolu-  H'le*^''  ^^' 
tion.' 

The  time  was  now  approaching  when  some- 
thing definite  required  to  be  adopted 

by  the  Provisional  Government  in  re-  t^     "'''■ 

•     1  ...     ^1      /•  ^  ■       •  ..    ,       Decree  con- 

gard  to  tlie  future  constitution  of  the  voking  the 

Republic.     With  this  view  the  Gov-  National  As- 
ernment  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  j^"\'^',^'v 
convoke  a  National  Assembly;   but      ""^ '   ' 
before  that  could  be  done,  the  basis  required  to 
be  fixed  on  which  the  election  of  its  members 
should  proceed.     In  these  moments  of  republican 
feiTor,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  ])rinciple 
which  required  to  be  adopted.     Tlie  Convention 
of  1793  presented  the  model  ready-made  to  their 
hands.     The  precedent  of  that  year,  accordingly, 
was  followed,  with  a  trifling  alteration,  merely  in 
form,  which  subsequent  experience  had  proved  to 
be  necessary.     The  number  of  the  Assembly  Avas 
fixed  at  nine  hundred,  including  the  reju-esent- 
atives  of  Algeria  and  the  other  colonies,  and  it 
was  declared  that  tlie  members  should  be  distrib- 
uted in  exact  proportion  to  the  population. .    The 
whole  was  to  form  one  Assembly,  chosen  by  uni- 
versal suffrage.     Every  jierson  was  to  be  admit- 
ted to  vote  who  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  who  had  resided  six  months  in  a  commune, 
and  had  not  been  judicially  deprived  of  his  suf- 
frage.   Any  Frenchman  of  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
not  judicially  deprived  of  his  rights,  was  declared 
eligible  as  a  represeiitativc.     Tlie  voting  was  to 
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be  secret,  by  signing  lists ;  and  no  one  could  be 
elected  unless  he  had  at  least  two  thousand  votes. 
The  deputies  were  to  receive  25  francs  (£1)  a  day 
for  their  expenses  during  the  sitting  of  the  Assem- 
bly ;  and  it  was  appointed  to  meet  on  the  20th 
April.     This  was  soon  followed  by  another  de- 

1  Decrees,  <^i'ee,  which  ordered  all  prisoners  for 
March  5, 1'2,  civil  or  commercial  debts  to  be  im- 
1S4S.  mediately  set  at  liberty. ' 

Before  the  elections  could  take  place,  however, 
the  Republicans  became  aware  of  the 
ABsembiy  extreme  unpopularity  of  the  regime 
postponed  to  in  the  Departments ;  and  it  was  there- 
May  4,  and  fore  deemed  indispensable  to  post- 
MMch'26.'°  PO"''  ^^^^  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
to  a  later  period,  and  meanwhile  to 
adopt  the  most  vigorous  measures  to  electrify  the 
public  mind,  and  i-estore  the  democratic  ardor 
which  the  serious  addition  to  the  direct  taxes 
had  done  so  much  to  weaken.  To  effect  these 
objects,  a  decree  was  issued  which  postponed  the 
,  elections  to  the  23d  April,  and  the  meet- 
Apiil '- J.  jj^g  qJ.  jjjg  Assembly  to  the  -tth  May,  the 
annivcrsaiy  of  the  famous  opening  of  the  States- 
General  in  1789.  Meanwhile,  to  revive  the 
drooping  spirit  of  Republicanism  in  the  Dejjart- 
ments,  and  secure  the  return  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  ardent  and  true  democrats,  a  circidar  was 
.    „   sent  round  by  M.  Lediix-RoUin  to  the 

^"  ■  electors,  to  be  distributed  by  four  hundred 
commissioners,  who,  with  ample  salaries,  were 
sent  down  to  the  Departments  to  bring  the  peo- 
ple to  the  desired  way  of  thinking.  Their  re- 
ception, however,  was  by  no  means  encouraging. 
In  some  places  they  were  actually  chased  with 
hisses  out  of  the  villages ;  in  most,  their  recep- 
tion was  cold  in  the  extreme.  The  people  list- 
ened to  their  ardent  harangues  in  favor  of  the 
Republic  with  distnist  and  indifference ;  they 
could  place  no  reliance  on  the  promises  of  a  Gov- 
ernment which  had  begun  its  career  by  adding 
nearly  a  half  to  their  direct  burdens,  and  bestow- 
ing it  on  an  army  of  idle  workmen  paid  for  do- 
ing nothing  at  the  Ateliers  Nationaux.  The  re- 
ports of  the  commissioners,  upon  the  whole,  were 

2  Decree  extremely  discouraging,  and  for  the 
first  time  began  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  Government  to  what  universal 
suffrage  may  lead  when  ajiplied  to 
a  people  of  tvhom  the  great  majority 
is  composed  of  the  holders  of  prop- 
erty.-' 

The  circular  of  Ledru-Rollin,  issued  on  7th 
„  April,  was  a  remarkable  document. 

Circular  of  ^^  evincing  the  principles  and  tend- 
Ledru-RoUin  ency  of  the  Republican  Government, 
to  the  elect-  and  the  terrors  with  which  it  was  al- 
ready inspired.  It  set  forth:  "The 
Government  can  not,  under  pain  of 
abdication  or  betraying  itself,  content  itself  with 
merely  receiving  and  registering  the  votes;  it 
must  enlighten  France,  and  labor  openly  to  de- 
feat the  counter-revolution  if  it  should  attempt 
the  impossibility  of  again  raising  its  head.  Is  it 
that  we  would  imitate  the  faults  of  those  whom 
we  have  combated  and  overthrown?  Far  from 
it.  They  ruled  by  corruption  and  falsehood,  we 
only  desire  to  make  truth  triumph ;  they  ca- 
ressed egoism,  we  apjieal  to  the  generous  senti- 
ments ;  they  stifled  independence,  we  would  give 
it  the  fullest  development ;  they  bought  con- 
sciences, we  would  emancipate  them.     There  is 
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nothing  common  between  us.  But  it  is  precisely 
because  their  odious  practices  have  profoitndly 
corrupted  the  official  class,  that  it  is  now  neces- 
sary to  speak  loud  and  firmly  to  root  out  the 
seeds  of  error,  and  extirpate  the  calumnies  so 
long  spread  through  the  country.  Apostles  of 
the  revolution,  we  defend  it  by  our  acts,  our 
words,  our  instructions.  Vigilant  and  resolute 
against  oiu"  enemies,  we  gain  partisans  to  our- 
selves by  making  it  known.  Those  only  can 
fear  who  do  not  know  it.  Worthy  missionary 
of  the  new  ideas  which  are  to  rule  the  world,  it 
is  for  you  to  prepare  their  pacific  advent.  This 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  yourselves,  your  friends, 
your  writings,  your  speeches.  Shed  abroad  tlie 
light  in  whole  volumes.  Let  the  great  and  ma- 
jestic figure  of  the  Republic  appear  to  every  eye, 
regenerating  humanity  by  its  moral  strength, 
eftaciug  the  distinction  of  classes,  calling  all  the 
citizens  to  the  realization  of  the  political  dogma 
of  fraternity  by  liberating  labor  and  intelligence 
from  the  fetters  which  restrain  them,  making  of 
our  acbnirable  France  the  most  free,  the  most 
powerful  of  nations. 

' '  Citizen-Commissioners,  what  constitutes  the 
grandeur  of  the  duty  of  a  representa- 
tive is,  that  it  invests  him  who  be-  (joncluded 
comes  such  with  the  absolute  power  to 
interpret  and  translate  the  interest  and  the  wishes 
of  all.  He  would  be  unworthy  to  hold  it  who 
should  recoil  before  any  of  the  consequences  of 
the  great  principle  of  Libertj-,  Equality,  Frater- 
nity. Liberty  consists  in  the  exercise  of  all  the 
faculties  which  we  have  received  from  nature, 
governed  by  reason.  Equality  means  the  partic- 
ipation of  all  the  citizens  in  the  social  advant- 
ages, w-ithout  any  other  distinction  but  those  aris- 
ing from  virtue  and  talent.  Fraternity  is  the 
law  of  love,  uniting  men,  and  making  men  all 
one  fainily.  Thence  follow  the  abolition  of  ev- 
ery privilege,  the  division  of  taxes  in  proportion 
to  the  fortune,  a  proportional  and  progressive 
tax  on  succession,  a  magistracy  freely  elected 
by  the  people,  with  the  most  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  jury  system,  military  service  borne 
alike  by  all,  gratuilous  and  equal  education  to  all, 
the  means  of  labor  secured  to  all,  the  democratic 
reconstitution  of  industry  and  credit,  voluntary 
association  every  where  substituted  for  the  dis- 
ordered passions  of  egoism  ;  and  whoever  is  not 
prepared  to  sacrifice  his  repose,  his  life,  his  fu- 
ture to  the  triumph  of  these  ideas,  whoever  does 
not  feel  that  ancient  society  has  perished,  and 

that  we  must  constniet  a  new  social  ,  ,,    .^ 

J./.  ,1  ,  ,   ,        I  Moniteur, 

edifice,  woukl  prove  only  a  luke-  April  8, 1848 ; 
warm  and  dangerous  deputy.     His  Ann.  Hist, 
influence    would    compromise    the  ^^■^^'  ^^>  ^ 
peace  of  France.'"*  ^^" 

Following  up  the  same  principles,  another  cir- 
cular at  the  same  time  was  issued 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc-  circurarofM. 
tion  to  the  voters,  pointing  out  still  Carnot,  Min-' 
moi'e  specifically  on  what  descrip-  if'er  of  Pub- 
tion  of  persons  the  choice  was  de-  'ion"^'™*^ 
sired  by  the  Government  to  fall. 
"  The  great  error,"  says  he,  "  against  which  the 
inhabitants  of  our  agricultural  districts  must  be 

*  This  circular  was  immediately  followed  by  another, 
betraying  still  more  clearly  the  design  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment to  intervene  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  in  the  ap- 
proacliing  elections.  It  will  be  given  at  its  proper  date, 
wliich  was  12th  April. 
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guarded  is  this:  That  in  ordci-  to  be  a  repre- 
sentative, it  is  necessary  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  education  or  the  gift  of  fortune.  As  far  as  ed- 
ucation is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  an  Iionest 
peasant,  possessed  of  good  sense  and  experience, 
will  rei)resent  the  interests  of  his  class  in  the 
National  Assembly  infinitely  better  than  a  rich 
and  educated  citizen  having  no  experience  of 
rural  life,  or  blinded  by  interests  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  bulk  of  the  ])casantry.  As  to 
fortune,  the  remuneration  which  will  be  assigned 
to  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly  will  sulfiee 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  very  poorest.  In  a 
great  assembly  like  that,  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers discharge  the  functions  of  jurors.  They  de- 
cide athrmatively  or  negatively  on  the  measures 
proposed  by  the'elite  of  the  members ;  they  only 
require  honesty  and  good  sense ;  they  judge, 
they  do  not  invent."  These  sentiments,  which 
went  to  leave  the  Assembly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
revolutionists  at  Paris,  excited  the  greatest  alai-m 
among  all  persons  of  sense  or  moderation,  and 
first  brought  to  light  the  schism  which  was  every 
day  becoming  wider  between  the  moderate  party, 
headed  by  Lamartine,  and  the  violent  section  led 
by  Ledru-Rollin  and  Louis  Blanc.  A  few  days 
after  these  circulars  appeared,  a  deputation  wait- 
ed upon  M.  de  Lamartine,  to  represent  the  con- 
sternation with  which  they  had  been  seized  at  the 
perusal  of  these  alarming  circulars,  and  he  re- 
plied in  terms  which  at  once  proved  how  divided 
the  Government  was  within  itself.  "The  Pro- 
visional Government, "  said  he,  "has  authorized 
no  one  to  speak  to  the  nation  in  its  name,  and 
especially  to  speak  a  language  superior  to  the 
laws.  The  Government,  recognizing  freedom  of 
opinion,  repudiates  that  worst  sort  of  corruption, 
intimidation.  It  has  deliberately  resolved  not 
i  Ann.  Reg.  to  interfere,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
1S4S,  250 ;  the  elections.  I  trust  public  opinion 
TS48  155 ''  ^^^^'  ^^  reassured,  and  not  take  in  an 
156  •'  i^am.  alarming  sense  some  words  inconsid- 
Mera.ii.ll7-  erately  used  by  ministers,  who  often 
11^-  attach  their  signatures  in  haste.'" 

Notwithstanding  this  formal  disclaimer  on  the 
35.  part  of  M.  de  Lamartine  of  any  in- 
Fresh  meas-  tention  on  the  part  of  Government  to 
ures  of  in-  overawe  or  inttuence  the  elections, 
of  the  Cen-  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  continued 
tral  Govern-  without  any  intermission  the  great 
meat.  work  of  securing  a  Radical  majority 

in  the  Assembly.  The  Prefects  were  every  where 
changed,  and  determined  revolutionists  placed  in 
their  stead ;  all  offices  in  the  disposal  of  Govern- 
ment— and  their  number  exceeded  130,000 — 
were  filled  with  their  partisans ;  and  a  change 
.       was  made  in  the  College  of  France  in 

^'^'  ■  order  to  render  it  more  completely  the 
fountain  of  extreme  opinions.  Four  members 
of  the  Provisional  Government — M.  de  Lamar- 
tine, Armand  Marrast,  Garnier  Pages,  and  Le- 
dru-Rollin— were  appointed  to  the  chairs  from 
which  the  fornier  occupants  were  cx])elled.  In 
proportion  as  the  time  drew  nearer  for  the  elec- 
tions, the  eiforts  of  the  Government,  or  rather 
the  Radical  section  of  it,  became  more  violent  to 
secure  a  majority  for  the  extreme  liberal  party. 
"Eighteen  years  of  falsehood, "  said  the  Bulletin 
..  ^^    of  the  Republic,  a  semi-official  paper,  on 

^"  '  the  15th  April,  "oppose  to  the  govern- 
ment of  truth  obstacles  which  are  not  overcome 
in  a  day.     If  the  elections  do  not  achieve  the 


triumj)li  of  social  truth,  they  will  destroy  it.  If 
they  become  the  expression  of  a  caste,  torn  from 
the  too  confiding  loyalty  of  the  people,  instead 
of  jjroving  the  salvation  of  the  republic,  they  will 
become  its  ruin.  There  is  no  otlier  way  for  the 
jjcople,  ivho  have  erected  the  barricades,  to  achieve 
their  salvation,  but  to  evince  their  determination 
a  second  time  in  a  manner  which  can  not  be  mis- 
taken. That  extreme  dejdorable  remedy  France 
would  not  wish  to  force  the  pcojjlc  of  Paris  to 
have  recourse  to.  France  has  intrusted  to  Paris 
a  great  mission ;  Paris  is  the  advanced  post  of 
the  republican  ideas ;  Paris  is  the  rendezvous  of 
all  the  generous  wishes,  of  all  the  moral  force  of 
France.  If  the  social  influences  pervert  the  judg- 
ment or  betray  the  wishes  of  the  masses,  the 
people  of  Paris  believe  and  declare  i  Bulletin  do 
themselves  identified  with  the  wishes  la  Kepub-. 
of  the  nation.  Citizens!  it  must  not  iVj^^g^g?'"'' 
come  to  this,  that  you  are  to  be  forced  _^nn.  in'st. 
yourselves  to  violate  the  principle  of  ]S4S,  155, 
your  own  sovereignty.'"  ■'^''■ 

These  extreme  opinions  and  declamations  not 
obscurely  presaged  an  approaching         36. 
convulsion,  the  more  so  that  a  part  Abolition  of 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  at  tl'e  Punish- 
,,        T,.,-!  -..^iT  ment  of 

the  head  of  which  was  M.  de  Lamar-  deatli  in  po- 
tine,  wei'e  at  the  same  time  laboring  Ulical  cases, 
courageously  and  energetically  to  co-  February25. 
erce  the  violent  party,  and  direct  the  revolution 
into  comparatively  safe  and  pacific  channels. 
The  first  act  which  evinced  the  objects  of  this 
section  of  the  Government,  and  obtained  the 
concurrence  of  the  whole,  was  a  most  important 
and  noble  one — the  abolition  of  the  pimishment 
of  death  in  purely  political  cases.  This  great 
victory  of  humanity  and  justice  over  the  stron- 
gest passions  of  excited  and  revengeful  man 
was  achieved  by  the  Provisional  Government  in 
the  very  first  moments  of  their  installation  in 
power,  and  when  surrounded  by  a  violent  mob, 
loudly  clamoring  for  the  di-apeau  rouge,  and  the 
commencement  of  foreign  war  and  the  reign  of 
blood.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  tricolor 
flag  making  the  tour  of  the  globe,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  great  and  just  innovation  will 
do  so.  To  regard  internal  enemies,  provided 
they  engage  only  in  open  and  legitimate  warfare, 
in  the  same  manner  as  external  foes — to  slay 
them  in  battle,  but  give  quarter  and  treat  them 
as  prisoners  of  war  after  the  conflict  is  over,  is 
the  first  great  step  in  lessening  the  horrors  of 
civil  conflict.  To  say  that  high  treason  is  the 
greatest  of  all  crimes,  because  it  leads  to  the 
commission  of  all  the  others,  affords  no  argu- 
ment whatever  for  the  retention  of  such  a  relic 
of  barbarous  times  in  civil  conflict,  unstained  by 
personal  crimes,  murder,  or  robbery.  War  does 
the  same ;  yet  all  the  world  has  concurred  in 
ajjplauding,  and  all  the  civilized  in  adopting,  a 
usage  which  has  lessened  so  much  the  evils  of 
external  hostility.  It  is  the  highest  glory  of  the 
Revolution  of  18-18  to  have  first  openly  avowed 
and  solemnly  promulgated  this  change,  and  the 
honor  of  it  is  not  lessened  by  the  reflection  that, 
in  the  unstable  condition  of  their  own  power,  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  Provisional  Government 
to  pave  the  way  for  such  a  system  as  might,  in 
the  event  of  defeat,  tie  up  the  hands  of  their  suc- 
cessful adversaries.  They  had  no  security  what- 
ever that,  in  proclaiming  this  the  rule  of  their 
own  conduct,  they  would  insure  its  adoption  by 
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their  adversaries.  On  the  contrary,  the  full 
merit  of  their  noble  and  conrageous  conduct  -will 
not  be  aj)preciated  unless  it  is  recollected  that, 
without  guards  or  protection  of  any  sort,  they 
were,  at  the  very  time  they  passed  this  decree, 
exposed  to  the  hostility  of  a  blood- 
ls.l8"ioo'^  thirsty  faction,  loudly  clamoring  for 
Lam.  i. ;  L.  the  restoration  of  the  guillotine,  a 
13i!\nc,  ]'rtf;es,  second  reign  of  terror,  and  a  forci- 
^''^n'^is^'^io"  ''^°  propagandism  to  spread  revolu- 
'  '  ""  tiou  through  foreign  nations. '* 
To  steer  the  infont  republic  in  peace  through 
a  tempest  impelling  it  so  violently 
Laniiu-tine's  upon  foreign  nations  was  an  under- 
pacific  cir-  taking  requiring  the  highest  capac- 
cular  to  for-  jfy  r^■^^([  resolution  ;  but  the  courage 
eigu  sta  es.  ^^^^  gcnius  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  now 
aroused  by  the  dangers  by  which  he  was  envi- 
roned, proved  equal  to  the  task.  One  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  address  a  circular  to  the  minis- 
ters of  all  foreign  states,  in  which,  amidst  some 
sonorous  and  adroit  expressions,  calculated  to 
flatter  the  vanity  of  the  French,  and  conceal 
from  them  the  important  restraint  upon  their 
excesses  which  was  about  to  be  imposed,  the 
great  principle  of  non-intervention  was,  in  sub- 
stance, distinctly  avowed.  "The  proclamation," 
said  he,  "of  the  French  Republic  is  not  an  act 
of  aggression  against  any  Government  known  in 
the  woiid.  War  is  not  a  condition  of  the  French 
Republic.  It  would  accept,  but  does  not  seek  to 
provoke  it.  But  ha])py  Mould  France  be  if  for- 
eign powers  should  declare  war  against  her,  and 
thus  compel  her  to  grow  in  jiower  and  glory. 
The  treaties  of  1815  do  not  exist  in  right  in  the 
eyes  of  the  French  Rejjublic  ;  but  war  does  not 
necessarily  follow  from  that  declaration.  The 
territorial  limits  fixed  by  those  treaties  are  the 
basis  which,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  willing  to  take 
as  the  point  of  departure  in  its  external  relations 

*  "  Cependant  les  chefs  et  les  tetes  de  colonne  des  se- 
(litieiix  penetrant  par  moment  jusque  dans  les  corridors 
otroitset  encombri'-s,  ou  ils  s'etouffaient  par  leurs  propres 
masses.  lis  harcelaient  les  membres  dn  Gouvernement, 
ils  ne  cessaient  de  leur  adresser  les  injonctions  les  plus 
imperieuses.  '  Nous  voulons  le  compte  des  lieures  que 
vous  avez  doja  perdnes  on  trop  bien  employees  h  endor- 
mir  et  a  .ajourner  le  llevolution,'  disaient  ils,  Tarme  ii  la 
main,  la  sueur  sur  la  front,  I'ecume  sur  les  levres,  la  me- 
nace dans  les  yeux — '  nous  voulons  le  drapeau  rouge, 
slgiie  de  victoire  pour  nous,  de  terreur  2>our  nos  ennemis. 
Nous  voulons  qu'un  docret  le  declare  ii  I'instant  a  I'in- 
stant  le  seul  drapeau  de  la  Republique.  Nous  voulons 
que  la  Garde  Nationale  soit  desarmee  et  remctte  ses  fu- 
sils au  peuple :  nous  voulons  rijgner  a  notre  tour  sur  cette 
bourgeoisie  complice  de  tontes  les  monarchies  qui  lui 
vendent  nos  sueurs,  sur  cette  bourgeoisie  qui  exploite  les 
royautes  a  son  profit,  mais  qui  ne  sait  ni  les  inspirer  ni 
les  defendre.  Nous  voulons  la  declaration  de  guerre  im- 
mediate d  tous  les  trones  et  d  toutes  les  aristocraties. 
Nous  voulons  la  declaration  de  la  patrie  en  danger,  I'ar- 
restation  de  tous  les  ministres  passes  et  presents  de  la 
monarchie  en  fuite,  le  prociis  du  Hoi,  la  restitution  de 
ses  biens  a  la  nation,  la  terreur  x>our  les  traitres,  la  hache 
du  pcujjle  suspendue  sur  la  tete  de  ses  eternels  eneviis. 
Quelle  Kevolution  aux  belles  paroles  voulez-vous  nous 
faire  ?  II  nous  faut  une  Revolution  qui  ne  puisse  ni  s'ar- 
rcter  dans  sa  marche  ni  revenir  sur  ses  pas.  Etes  vous 
les  Itevolutionnaires  d'une  jareille  IJevolution  ?  Etes 
vous  les  Republicains  d'une  pareille  Republique?  Kon, 
vous  etes  comme  votre  comjAice  aux  vains  discours,  des 
Girondins  de  cceur,  des  aristocrates  de  naissance,  des 
avocats  du  Tribune,  des  bourgeois  d'liabitude,  des  trai- 
tres  peutetre.  Faites  place  aux  vrais  Revolutionnaires, 
ou  engagez-vous  par  ces  mesuresavec  eux.  Servez-nous 
comme  nous  voulons  etre  scrvis,  ou  prenez  garde  a  vous!' 
En  parlant  ainsi  quelqu'uns.jetaient  leur  sabre  sur  la  ta- 
ble, comme  un  gage  qn'ils  ne  releveraient  qu'apres  avoir 
<5t^  obeis." — I.AMARTiNE,  Histoire  de  la  lievolution  de 
1848,  i.  371,  3T-'. 


with  other  nations.  But  we  say  openly,  if  the 
hour  of  the  reconstniction  of  some  nationalities 
oppressed  in  Europe  or  elsewhere  has  been  sound- 
ed by  Providence — if  Switzerland,  our  faithful 
ally  since  the  days  of  Francis  I.,  is  invaded  or 
menaced  in  consequence  of  the  movement  in  her 
bosom,  which  promises  to  add  additional  strength 
to  the  league  of  democratic  governments — if  the 
independent  states  of  Italy  are  attacked,  or  ob- 
stacles thrown  in  the  way  of  their  inteinal  re- 
forms, or  an  armed  force  intervenes  to  prevent 
them  from  ftrming  a  league  among  themselves 
for  the  security  of  their  independence — France 
will  consider  herself  entitled  to  interfere  with 
arms  to  protect  the  legitimate  efforts  at  reform 
and  nationality  in  other  people.  She  proclaims 
herself  the  intellectual  and  cordial  ally  of  all 
rights,  of  all  movements,  of  all  developments  in 
nations  which  are  desirous  of  living  under  simi- 
lar institutions.  She  will  commence  no  under- 
hand propagandism  among  her  neighbors.  She 
knows  tnat  no  liberties  are  durable  but  those 
which  arise  spontaneously  among  nations  on 
their  own  soil.  But  she  will  exercise,  by  the 
light  of  her  ideas,  by  the  spectacle  of  order  and 
peace  which  she  will  present  to  the  world,  the 
only  true  and  real  proselytism — that  of  esteem 
and  sympathy.  This  is  not  a  dec-  i  jjonitenr 
laration  of  war — it  is  the  voice  of  April  2, 1848; 
Nature.  It  is  not  the  herald  of  agi-  -^"i-  l''^*- 
tation  to  Europe— it  is  that  of  life.'"  ^®^^'  ^^^'  ^''^■ 
An  opportunity  soon  occurred  for  manifesting 
in  acts  the  sincerity  of  these  pacific  „„ 

■\-iews ;  and  M.  de  Lamartine  then  Lamartine's 
])roved,  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  answer  to  the 
that  toward  Great  Britain,  at  least,  l?|j«''  deputa- 
he  had  no  intention  of  departing 
from  his  professions  of  non-intervention.  The 
Irish  revolutionists,  never  doubting  that  their  ef- 
forts to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  England  would  meet 
with  cordial  sympathy  from  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  France,  sent  over  a  deputation,  head- 
ed by  Smith  O'Brien,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
great  parent  Democracy  in  establishing  a  Hiber- 
nian Republic  in  close  alliance  with  it.  They 
openly  boasted  that  "they  came  to  claim  what 
they  were  sui'e  to  obtain — the  assistance  of  fifty 
thousand  French  troops  for  Ireland.  "- 
But  Lamartine  replied  to  the  deputa-  ^,,.''^{"205"' 
tion :  "The  French  nation  is  proud 
of  the  many  historical  recollections  Avhich  unite 
them  with  the  Irish  people,  and  it  will  be  always 
ready  to  evince  that  feeling  by  acts.  But  as  to 
other  encouragements,  it  is  not  suitable  (cmwena- 
life)  either  for  us  to  give  or  you  to  receive  them. 
I  have  said  this  already  in  reference  to  Belgium, 
to  Germany,  to  Italy.  I  repeat  it  with  reference 
to  every  nation  which  is  engaged  in  disputes  with 
its  internal  government.  "When  one  is  not  united 
by  blood  with  a  people,  it  is  not  allowable  to  in- 
ten-ene  in  its  affairs  by  the  hand.  In  Ireland,  as 
elsewhere,  we  take  no  part  but  as  lovers  of  jus- 
tice, liberty,  and  public  happiness.  Any  other 
line  of  conduct  would  be  unsuitable  for  us  in  time 
of  peace  with  other  nations.  We  are  at  ]jeace, 
and  wish  to  remain  so,  with  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,  and  not  with  a  part  of  it  only. 
We  l)elieve  such  a  peace  to  be  beneficial  and  hon- 
orable, not  only  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  but 
to  the  entire  human  race.  We  will  do  no  act, 
we  will  speak  no  word,  we  will  address  no  insin- 
uation, at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  re- 
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ciprocal  inviolability  of  nations  which  we  have  pro- 
claimed, and  of  which  the  Continent  is  already 
reaping  the  fruits."  The  Irish  deputation  with- 
drew, violently  chagrined  at  these  w-ords.  In  the 
evening,  Smith  O'Brien  and  his  colleagues  were 
1  jno„ite„,.  loudly  ai)plauded  atBlanqui's  Club, 
April  4,  1818;  the  most  violent  in  Paris,  where  the 
Lord  Norman-  speech  of  Lamartine  met  with  un- 
by.i.  290-294  q^alitied  condemnation.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  how  adverse  soev- 

gg  er  to  the  wislies  and  designs  of  the 

Lamavtlne's     extreme    revolutionists,    Lamartine 

secret  views  at  was  perfectly  sincere  in  these  words. 

this  period.      rj,jj(,  j^.^^oj^  Qf  1814  and  1815  had 

not  been  lost  ujjon  his  enlarged  mind;  and  he 
was  in  an  especial  manner  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  it  was  by  preserving  close  the  English 
alliance  that  tlie  French  Republic  could  alone 
hope  to  withstand  tlie  coalition  of  the  Continent- 
al powers.  His  ideas,  too,  were  essentially  ])a- 
cific.  A  devout  optimist,  he  desired  to  found  a 
republic  which,  by  the  force  of  reason  and  tlie 
example  of  progress  and  ])rosperity  which  it 
should  exhibit  to  tlie  surrounding  nations,  would, 
in  peace  and  silence,  work  out  the  regeneration 
of  tlie  world.  Toward  the  realization  of  this 
brilliant  Utopian  dream  he  felt  that  the  co- 
operation of  England,  as  the  oldest  and  most 
powerful  free  state  in  existence,  was  indispens- 
able ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  by  its  aid  he 
would  succeed  in  working  out  his  visions  of  in- 
nocent and  universal  felicity.  With  Lord  Nor- 
manby,  the  former  embassador  at  the  Court  of 
Paris,  but  who  still  remained,  tliough  not  as  yet 
formally  accredited  to  the  new  government,  he 
was  on  terms  of  the  most  cordial  and  confiden- 
tial intimacy.  They  met  daily ;  and  Lamartine 
never  ceased  to  express  his  confidence  in  the  sta- 
bility of  the  new  order  of  things — his  belief  in  his 
own  power  to  i-estrain  its  excesses — and  his  entire 
trust  in  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the  great 
a  Normanby,  mass  of  the  people  now  intrusted 
i.  183-203,  and  with  the  direct  administration  of 
passim.  affairs.^ 

Though  the  Republic,  generally  speaking,  was 
40.  received  in  silent  submission  in  the 
Frightful  provinces  when  the  telegraph  an- 
disordersin  nounced  its  establishment  in  Paris, 
on  tiie  Up-  y^*  i°  those  places  where  the  demo- 
per  Rhine,  cratic  spirit  was  peculiarly  strong  it 
Feb.  25.  was  not  inaugurated  without  very  se- 
rious disorders.  At  Lyons  it  was  proclaimed  at 
eight  at  night,  on  the  25th  February,  by  torch- 
light ;  and  before  midnight  the  incendiary  torch 
had  been  applied  to  the  religious  and  charitable 
establishments  of  the  Croix  Rouge,  Fourvieres, 
and  Faubourg  du  Paix.  Before  morning  they 
were  in  ashes,  and  the  trembling  inmates,  with 
their  weeping  children,  were  turned,  with  scarce- 
ly any  covering,  adrift  in  a  winter  night  on  the 
streets.  With  singular  infatuation,  the  furious 
mob  threw  themselves  in  an  especial  manner  on 
the  hospitals  of  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate, 
and  destroyed  these  noble  establishments.  It 
would  seem  as  if  they  were  jealous  of  the  influ- 
ence which  Religion  might  acquire  by  charity — 
wealth  by  beneficence.  These  disorders  contin- 
ued for  several  months,  and  at  length  acquired 
such  a  head  as  seriously  to  endanger  the  pacific 
relations  of  the  Republic.  A  tumultuous  army, 
estimated  at  thirty  thousand  men,  comprising 
nearly  the  whole  National  Guard  of  Lyons  and 


the  surrounding  districts,  assembled  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Savoy,  near  Pont  Beauvoisin,  in  order  to 
spread  the  revolution  in  the  Sardin-  j  ^u,,  jjj^j^ 
ia^  States;  and  it  was  with  great  1S48, ioi,  102; 
difliculty  they  were  prevented  from  Nonimnby,  i. 
carrying  their  designs  into  effect. '     I'^-lSl. 

Delivered  over  to  the  rule  of  a  tumultuous 
mob,  the  condition  of  Lyons  for  sev-         41. 
eral  months  w  as  miserable  in  the  ex-  Miserable 
treme  ;  and  though  perfectly  aware  ^'^^'^  Ke^en- 
of  these  disorders,  the  Government  tion  of  the 
did  not  venture  to  attempt  tlieir  sup-  Uevolution 
pression.     Domiciliary  visits,  under  "'  Algeria. 
pretense  of  searching  for  arms,  really  for  the 
sake  of  pillage,  were  universal ;  all  persons  sus- 
pected were  at  once  seized,  thrown  into  ]>iisou, 
and  their  effects  despoiled ;  the  jails  were  thrown 
oiieii  and  the  criminals  let  loose,  their  place  be- 
ing filled  by  the  magistrates  who  had  ventured 
to  condemn  them ;  the  detached  forts  invaded, 
and  a  general  thrown  from  his  horse  and  massa- 
cred in  open  day.     Barricades  were  erected,  and 
preparations  made   for   a  desperate   civil  war, 
on  the  slightest  appearance  of  resistance.     In  a 
word,  Lyons  resembled  for  long  a  city  delivered 
over  to  the  rule  of  a  trooj)  of  savages ;  while  on 
the  Upper  Rhine  religious  fanaticism  appeared 
in  a  general  persecution  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
driven  to  seek  refuge  in  the  neighboring  territo- 
ry of  Switzerland,  where  they  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived.    As  if  to  furnish  the  strangest  contrast 
to  these  excesses  of  European  life,  the  Revolu- 
tion was  accepted  in  silence  and  fear  by  the  half- 
civilizcd  colony  of  Algeria ;  and  the  Duke  d'Au- 
male  addressed  a  noble  proclamation  to  the  in- 
habitants and  the  army — by  both  of  ^ 
whom  he  was  much  beloved — on  tak-  jg^g  io3 
ing  his  departure.^ 

But  while  M.  de  Lamartine,  as  Foreign  Min- 
ister, was  giving   reiterated   assur- 
ances  of  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  j^edni-RoI- 
French  rulers,  the  Radical  portion  Uu's  under- 

of  the  Provisional  Government  were  hand  attempt 

1     I         ]  i...         to  rt'voliilioii- 

preparing  underhand  an  expedition  ^^^  Belgium. 

into  Belgium,  in  order  to  overthrow 
the  throne  of  King  Leopold,  and  establish  a  Re- 
publican re'gime  in  its  stead.  For  this  purpose, 
with  the  knowledge  and  connivance  of  M.  Ledni- 
Rollin,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  an  cxpediiion 
was  prepared  in  Paris,  armed  with  muskets  from 
the  public  arsenals,  and  furnished  with  funds 
from  the  public  treasury,  the  object  of  whicli  was 
to  revolutionize  Belgium,  and  from  thence  spread 
the  flame  of  insurrection  throughout  Europe. 
In  the  inquiries  made  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Provisional  Government  by  the  Commission  d'En- 
quete,  the  complicity  of  Ledru-Rollin  with  tliis 
expedition  was  clearly  proved,  and  in  fact,  in 
his  defense,  he  made  no  attempt  to  deny  it.  The 
first  attempt  was  made  on  the  night  of  ,»  „]  04 
the  24th  and  25tli  March,  when  800 
Belgians,  with  100  French,  arrived  at  Quie'vraia 
by  the  railway  train :  but  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment was  on  its  guard  ;  they  were  met  by  supe- 
rior forces  at  the  frontier,  and  prevented  from 
entering  the  Belgian  territory.  Alarmed  at  this 
first  attempt  at  armed  propagandisn),  the  Bel- 
gian Government  strongly  reinforced  the  frontier 
towns  with  troops  on  whom  they  could  rely,  and 
they  were  thus  enabled  to  repulse  a  more 
formidable  invasion  which  took  place  four  ^^"^29. 
days  afterward.     The  troops  employed  on 
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this  occasion  consisted  of  1500  men,  partly  Bel- 
gian revolutionists,  and  partly  workmen  from  the 
Ateliers  Nationaux,  armed  with  muskets  sent 
down  from  Paris  by  Ledru-Rollin.  They  set  Q|xt 
at  midnight  from  the  neighborhood  of  Lille, 
where  they  had  been  encamped  for  some  days, 
and  crossed  the  frontier  near  Turcoing,  finnly 
believing  that  they  had  only  to  call  out  ' '  Vive 
la  Re'publique"  to  be  received  with  open  arms  by 
the  N\hole  Belgian  troops  and  authorities.  But 
they  soon  found  themselves  mistaken.  Instead 
of  shouts  of  fraternization,  they  were  received 
with  discharges  of  grape  and  charges  of  cuiras- 
siers. In  a  few  minutes  they  were  defeated,  and 
driven  back  across  the  frontier,  with  the  loss  of 
twelve  killed  and  forty  wounded.  This  ignomin- 
ious repulse  prevented  any  repetition  of  the  at- 
tempt in  that  quarter;  and  M.  de  Lamartine, 
who  really  had  no  hand  in  it,  gave  the  Belgian 
Minister  the  most  solemn  assur- 
\priT3 'isis  •  ^ices  that  the  French  Government 
Ann.  Hist.  '  was  entirely  a  stranger  to  these 
184S,  369-371;  ^^  ridiculous  manoeuvres,"  which  the 
>«Wianby,  ii.  Belgian  Government  were  perfectly 
entitled  to  repel  by  force.'* 
While  the  Provisional  Government  was  thus 

underhand  seeking  to  revolutionize 
Counter-dec-  Belgium,  M.  de  Lamartine  was  reit- 
larations  of  Crating  to  a  Polish  deputation  the 
Lamartine  most  solemn  assurances  of  their  reso- 
ld *^„t  7°^^^'  Intion  not  to  intermeddle  at  all  with 

affairs  on  the  Vistula,  borne  days 
after  the  publication  of  his  circular  to  foreign 
governments,  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Polish  refugees  in  Paris,  requesting 
in  the  mean  time  anns  and  advances  of  money 
to  enable  them  to  take  a  part  in  the  struggle 
which  they  described  as  approaching  in  Poland, 
and  entreating  that  France  would  openly  engage 
on  their  side.  This,  however,  could  only  be  done 
by  attacking  and  forcing  a  passage  through  the 
Germanic  Confederacy,  wliich  was  a  very  for- 
midable attempt,  for  they  had  .300,000  men  on 
foot,  which  could  easily  be  doubled  in  the  event 
of  a  serious  invasion.  On  this  account,  as  well 
as  because  the  cause  of  Polish  independence  had 
always  wannly  interested  the  French  people,  a 
gi'eat  degi'ee  of  importance  was  not  without  rea- 
son attached  to  the  reception  of  this  deputation 
by  the  Provisional  Government.  But  M.  de  La- 
martine was  true  to  his  principles.  "The  Re- 
public," said  he,  "is  republican  without  doubt. 
It  announces  this  in  the  loudest  terms  to  the 
whole  world.  But  it  is  not  at  war,  either  open- 
ly or  underhand,  with  other  nations  or  existing 
governments,  so  long  as  these  nations  and  these 
governments  do  not  declare  war  against  it.  It 
2  Ann  Hist  ^^^^^  neither  cgmmit,  nor  suffer  to  be 
1848,  i24 ;  committed,  if  it  can  prevent  it,  any 
Moniteur,  act  of  aggression  on  the  German  na- 
Mar.7.18J8.   tions."- 

*  "From  the  report  of  the  Commission  dEnquete,  it 
appears  from  records  which  can  not  now  be  disputed,  as 
they  can  not  be  falsified,  that  tlie  Comviissaires  were  not 
considered  sufficient  for  tlie  purposes  of  disorganization, 
but  that  a  great  number  of  agents  chosen  by  the  most 
violent  clubs,  and  who  had  sent  in  theirnames  on  a  rov- 
ing commission  througliout  France,  were  paid  out  of  tlie 
funds  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  I  see  also  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  assui'ances  which  I  received  at  the  time  to 
the  contrary  from  M.  de  Lamartine,  the  marauding  ex- 
pedition into  Belgium  was  furnished  with  arms/roiii  the 
arsenaU  of  the  State,  paid  out  of  the  funda  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  and  directed  by  the  agents  of  that  De- 
partment."— NOEMANBY,  ii.  140. 


But  although  Lamartine,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, was  thus  steady  in  resisting 
the  war  of  propagandism  to  which  Military  prep- 
the  more  violent  portion  of  the  cab-  arationsof  the 
inet  and  the  whole  clubs  were  so  I'l'ovisional 
strongly  inclined,  he  yet  saw  the  <^o^e'"ment. 
necessity  of  largely  augmenting  the  militarj-  forc3 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  be  in  a  situation  to 
repel  any  attack,  and  maintain  a  respectable  po- 
sition among  the  European  powers.  It  was  a 
farther  reason  for  making  a  great  addition  to  the 
army  that  it  would  furnish,  in  a  creditable  way, 
bread  to  many  of  those  who  were  thrown  out 
of  employment,  and  in  some  degree  lessen  the 
weight  of  the  Ateliers  Nationaux.  With  this 
view,  by  a  decree  of  tlie  Provisional  Government, 
the  army  was  ordered  to  be  raised  from  370,000 
to  580,000  men;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
530,000  men  were  actually  enrolled.  Alarming, 
however,  as  this  great  augmentation  of  the  mil- 
itary establishment  was  to  reflecting  men,  the 
necessity  of  the  case  was  so  obvious 
that  it  excited  very  little  attention,  isisl'  3  1^4 
and  passed  without  opposition.* 

In  the  midst  of  this  universal  excitement  and 
fever,  a  very  serious  run  took  place 
on  the  savings  banks,  and  these  es-  suspension  of 
tablishments  soon  found  that  they  cash  payments 
were  unable  to  pay  the  deposits  in  l>y  the  sav- 
specie.  They  were  not  a  littls  em-  'j,i'arch^2L*' 
barrassed  what  to  do,  for  the  hold- 
ers of  their  deposit-receipts  formed  no  inconsid- 
erable part  of  the  working  classes,  whom  it  was 
of  the  last  importance  at  all  hazards  to  prevent 
from  breaking  out  into  a  second  revolution,  or 
helping  themselves  to  their  neighbor's  propertj'. 
They  determined  in  consequence  on  the  only 
measure  which,  in  the  circumstances, .  was  prac- 
ticable— viz.,  a  suspension  of  cash  payments  on 
all  deposits  above  100  francs  (£4).  A  decree, 
accordingly,  M'as  issued,  which,  setting  out  with 
the  preamble,  that ' '  the  most  sacred  of  all  prop- 
erties is  the  savings  of  the  poor,  and  that  it  is  not 
by  words  but  deeds  that  the  Government  must 
show  the  good  faith  with  which  they  meet  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  working  classes," 
proceeded  to  declare  that  out  of  355,000,000 
francs  deposited  in  the  savings  banks,  only 
65,702,000  were  forthcoming,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder, consisting  of  286, 548, 000  francs,  should 
be  paid  in  Treasury  bills  at  par,  when  they  had 
already  sunk  ffty  jkv  cent,  in  value ;  or  in  Rentes 
at  par,  when  they  were  down  at  72  !  This  was 
an  evident  and  shameful  evasion  of  their  prom- 
ises, and  spoliation  of  the  poorest  and  most  frugal 
portion  of  the  people.  But  such  ^r)  .  m 
was  the  general  panic,  that  the  2T,  1848,' Mo-' 
holders  were  glad  to  put  up  with  niteur;  Ann. 
the  loss  of  half  their  property,  as  a  JJ4H  jf  *^' 
salvage  paid  for  the  remainder.  ^  '      ' 

From  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  the 
Provisional  Government  were  ex-  46. 

tremely  solicitous  to  obtain  the  rec-  Recognition 
ognition  of  their  authority  by  for-  ifepubUcT'* 
eign   States,  and  especially  Great  America  and 
Britain.    The  first  power  which  took  Great  Britain, 
the  decisive  step  was  America :  INIr.   ^  ebruary  28. 
Rush,  the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  did  so 
on  the  28th  Febmary.     On  the  same  day  the 
Ministers  of  some  of  the   republics   in    South 
America  sent  in  their  recognition  of  the  new 
government.     As  it  was  a  provisional  one  only, 
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the  British  Cabinet  could  not,  in  the  first  mo- 


Feb.  '2S. 


ments  of  uncertainty,  venture  on  an  oiti- 
cial  recognition  ;  but  on  tlie  28th  Febru- 
ary, Lord  John  Russell  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  JMr.  Hume, 
that  the  British  Government  had  no  intention 
of  intervening  in  any  form  of  government  which 
the  French  nation  might  think  fit  to  adopt,  nor 
,  ,  of  taking  any  part  in  its  internal  affairs; 
and  in  a  few  days  after,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  said  in  the  House,  in  answer  to  a  question 
by  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  that  although  diplo- 
matic usages  prevented  tlie  Cabinet  of  London 
from  formally  accrediting  any  diplomatic  min- 
isters to  merely  pro\-isional  governments,  yet  as 
soon  as  that  of  France  was  changed  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  into  a  definitive  Government, 
an  embassador  would  be  formally  accredited  to 
the  French  Republic,  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
Lord  Normanby  would  enter  into  amicable  rela- 
tions with  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
This  example  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
,  „  _  declaration  to  a  similar  effect  from 
.  aic  1  ,  .  pj.^ggj.^  j^jjd  Belgium  ;  while  in  Switz- 
erland the  intelligence  of  the  revolution  at  Par- 
is was  received  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm. 
Lord  Normanby  and  M.  de  Lamartine  immedi- 
ately entered  into  the  most  friendly  and  confi- 
dential communication ;  and  the  latter  gave  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  generous  feelings  with 
which  he  was  inspired,  by  not  only  remitting  a 
considerable  sum  for  the  use  of  the  exiled  royal 
1  PJJJ.J  Y)eh.  f^ii^ilyj  '^"'^  assuring  Lord  Normau- 
xcvi.  1124,  by  that,  although  to  appease  the  pab- 
xcvii.  23 ;  He  mind,  the  Government  had  been 
181S  los''  obliged  to  consent  to  the  whole  prop- 
106;'Decree,  erty  of  the  Orleans  family  being  put 
March  1,  ixnder  sequestration,  yet  they  had  no 
\r*^'i''s^  intention  of  confiscating  it,  but  in- 
iloniteu'r;  tended  only  in  the  mean  time,  and 
Normanby,  for  the  sake  of  preservation,  to  put  it 
i.  47-51.         under  public  management. ' 

But  while  the  wise  and  pacific  language  of 
4T.  M.  de  Lamartine,  joined  to  the  sage 

Renewed  vio-  conduct  of  the  European  powers, 
lent  circular  y^,^^  jj^^g  tending  to  deprive  the  Rev- 
of  the  Minis-      ,    ^.  „  ..         °  ^     ^'    ^  i    i 

ter  of  the  In-  olution  ot  its  greatest  external  dan- 
tcrior.  gers,  at  least  in  the  outset  of  its  ca- 

Maich  12.  j.ggj.^  tjjg  apprehensions  of  the  ex- 
treme democrats,  headed  by  M.  Ledru-Rollin, 
were  preparing  perils  of  a  still  more  serious  kind 
in  the  interior.  Although  their  victory  had  been 
so  easy  and  complete,  this  party  were  haunted 
by  per|)etual  apprehensions  of  a  reaction.  Pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  rural  population  of 
France,  and  judging  of  them  by  the  ambitious 
and  impassioned  mob  of  Paris,  they  had,  in  an 
evil  hour  for  themselves,  but  in  undoubted  con- 
formity with  their  principles,  declared  for  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  solemnly  fixed  the  election 
of  the  National  Assembly  on  that  basis.  But 
hardly  was  the  ink  dry  of  the  decree  which  took 
this  decisive  step  than  they  became  aware  that 
they  had  committed  what  would  in  all  probabil- 
ity prove  a  fatal  mistake :  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  rural  inhabitants,  so  far  from  favoring 
the  despotism  of  the  Parisian  mob,  were  decided- 
ly opposed  to  it ;  and  that,  in  the  present  temper 
of  men's  minds,  an  assembly  elected  l)y  the  uni- 
versal suffrage  of  all  P'rance,  so  far  from  estab- 
lishing the  republic  and  their  own  power,  would 
destroy  both.     Devoured  by  this  apprehension, 


Ledru-Rollin  was  indefiitigable  in  his  endeavors 
to  rouse  the  rural  population,  and  by  evciy 
means  at  his  command,  whether  intimidation, 
influence,  or  corrujjtion,  to  mould  thom  to  the 
election  of  rej)resentatives  of  the  most  extreme 
democratic  character.  For  this  purpose,  four 
days  after  the  jiublication  of  his  first  circular  to 
the  commissioners,  already  given,  he  sent  round 
a  second  address  to  them,  conceived  in  still  more 
violent  terms,  and-  pointing  out  the  means  by 
which  the  designs  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment might  be  realized.  Its  terms  are  extreme- 
ly curious,  and  highly  characteristic 
of  the  extreme  of  democratic  gov-  is^g^ii^'^'" 
ernment.'  ' 

"Your  powers,"    said   he,    "are  unlimited. 
Agents  of  a  revolutionary  Government, 

vou  are  revolutionary  also.     The  vie-  Tf„  f  ,'.„  „ 
„    ,  ,    1        •  T  Its  tei'nis. 

tory  ot  the  people  has  imposed  on  you 

the  mandate  to  i)roclaim,  to  consolidate  their 
work.  To  accomplish  that  task,  you  are  invest- 
ed with  their  sovereign  powers ;  you  are  respons- 
ible to  no  power  but  that  of  your  own  con- 
science ;  you  are  bound  to  do  what  the  public 
safety  requires.  Thanks  to  our  feelings,  your 
mission  does  not  require  any  thing  terrible. 
Hitherto  you  have  encountered  no  serious  resist- 
ance, and  you  have  been  enabled  to  remain  calm 
in  the  consciousness  of  your  strength.  But  you 
must  not  permit  yourselves  to  be  deluded  as  to  the 
state  of  the  country.  The  republican  feelings  re- 
quire to  be  ivarmhj  excited,  and  for  that  purpose 
political  functions  should  be  intrusted  only  to 
zealous  and  sj-mpathetic  men.  Every  where  the 
prefects  and  sub-prefects  should  be  changed.  In 
some  lesser  localities  the  people  petition  to  have 
them  continued.  It  is  for  you  to  make  them 
understand  that  we  can  not  pi-eserve  those  who 
have  served  a  power  whose  every  act  was  one  of 
corruption.  You  are  invested  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  Executive ;  the  anned  force  is  there- 
fore under  your  orders.  You  are  authorized  to 
require  its  service,  direct  its  movements,  and  in 
grave  cases  even  suspend  its  commanders.  You 
are  entitled  to  demand  from  all  magistrates  an 
immediate  concurrence  :  if  any  one  hesitates,  let 
mc  know,  and  lie  shall  instantly  be  dismissed. 
As  to  the  irremovable  magistracy,  watch  care- 
fully over  them :  if  any  one  evinces  hostile  dis- 
positions, make  use  of  the  right  of  dismissal  which 
your  sovereign  power  confers.  But,  above  all, 
the  elections  are  your  great  work ;  it  is  they 
which  will  prove  the  salvation  of  the  countiy. 
It  is  on  the  composition  of  the  Assembly  that 
our  destinies  depend.  Unless  it  is  animated 
with  the  revolutionary  spirit,  we  are  advancing 
straight  to  a  civil  war  and  anarchy.  Beware  of 
those  double-faced  men  who,  after  having  served 
the  king,  profess  themselves  willing  to  serve  the 
people.  These  men  deceive  you ;  never  lend 
them  your  supjiort.  To  obtain  a  seat  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  the  candidates  must  be  clear  of 
all  the  ti-aditions  of  the  past.  Your  r.allying-cry 
should  be  every  where,  '  New  men  as  much  as 
possible,  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  people.' 
It  is  for  the  working  men  to  continue  the  revo- 
lution ;  without  their  aid  it  will  be  lost  in  Uto- 
pian theories,  or  stifled  under  the  heels  ,  ,,„„.,„„, 
*  1     i-      •  T-i    !•    »  1       -^  Moniteur, 

of  a  retrograde  taction.    Enlighten  the  March  13, 
electors:  repeat  to  them  without  ceas-  18-tS;  Nor- 
ing  that  the  reign  of  men  and  of  the  2oo"22i '" 
monarchy  is  at  an  end.^    You  may    "  ' 
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then  see  how  great  are  the  duties  with  which 
you  are  intrusted.  The  education  of  the  coun- 
try has  not  yet  commenced  ;  it  is  for  you  to 
guide  it.  Let  the  day  of  the  election  be  the  final 
triumph  of  the  revolution." 

Invested  with  these  sujireme  powers,  the  com- 
missioners  were  not  slow  in  exercis- 
Immcnse  ef-  i"P  their  authority.  Not  only  near- 
forts  made  to  ly  the  whole  of  the  subordinate  mag- 
control  tlie  istracy,  but  many  of  the  supreme 
e  ec  ions.  judges,  were  dismissed  by  them. 
At  Paris  the  Presidents  of  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion, the  Cour  des  Coniptes,  and  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  who  were  not  deemed  suihciently  pli- 
ant, were  deprived  of  their  situations ;  and  a 
great  many  of  the  highest  legal  functionaries 
in  the  provinces  immediately  shared  the  same 
fate.  Nay,  so  far  did  the  determination  of  the 
revolutionists  go  to  render  the  coui-ts  of  justice 
mere  instruments  of  their  will,  that  by  a  solemn 
decree  all  judges,  not  excepting  those  of  the  high- 
est judicatories,  were  declared  to  hold  their  sit- 
uations during  pleasure  only.  It  could  hardly 
be  conceived  to  what  an  extent  the  efforts  of 
Government  were  carried  during  the  critical  pe- 
riod which  intervened  before  the  elections.  Not 
content  with  sending  down  one  commissioner  to 
each  district,  a  second  was  soon  after  dispatched, 
to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  first ;  and  in  many 
cases  a  third,  to  see  what  they  were  both  doing. 
In  some  instances,  as  at  Bourges,  as  was  after- 
ward judicially  proved,  a  fourth  was  added,  who 
set  out  with  the  principle:  "The  poor  are  in 
want  of  bread;  we  must  take  the  plate  of  the 
rich  to  furnish  them  with  it."  Not  content  with 
the  authorized  commissioners  of  Government,  a 
perfect  army  of  agents  was  dispatched  from  the 
1  Proceed,  elubs  over  all  France  to  join  in  the 
Eourges,  32;  same  work,  all  paid  by  funds  secret- 
Ann.  Hist,  ly  provided  by  the  Minister  of  the 
1848,1-2..       Interior.^ 

When  such  elements  of  discord  existed,  not 
50.         only  in  the   State,  but   in   the   Pro- 
Decree  dLs-  visional    Government    itself,    it    was 
Eoiving  tliG  pj^jy  r^  question  of  time  when  an  open 
ilank  com-  .         i  i 

paniesof  rupture  was  to  take  place  between 
the  Nation-  them.  It  was  brought  on,  however, 
al  Guard,  somewhat  sooner  than  had  been  ex- 
pected, by  an  ordonnance  of  Ledru-Rollin,  pub- 
^  ,  ^ .  lished  on  1-lth  March,  ordering  the  dis- 
solution of  the  flank  companies,  or  com- 
pagnks  d'elite  as  they  were  called,  of  the  Nation- 
al Guard,  and  the  dispersion  of  their  members, 
without  distinction  or  equipment,  among  the  or- 
dinary companies  of  the  legion.  The  object  of 
this  was  to  destroy  the  exclusive  aspect  and 
moral  influence  of  these  companies,  which,  be- 
ing composed  of  the  richer  class  of  citizens, 
formed  the  nucleus  of  a  body  which  naturally 
inclined  to  conservative  principles,  and  might 
impede  the  designs  of  the  extreme  revolutionary 
party.  To  "  democratize,"  as  it  was  called,  the 
whole  body,  the  decree  ordered  these  companies 
to  be  dispersed  among  the  others,  and  the  whole 
to  vote  together  for  the  election  of  the  officers, 
which  was  to  take  place  in  a  few  days.  As  the 
National  Guard  of  Paris,  M-hich  had  been  reor- 
ganized on  the  principle  of  admitting  every  one, 
without  distinction,  who  could  shoulder  a  mus- 
ket, constituted  a  body  of  nearly  200,000  men, 
any  measure  aff'ecting  their  composition  or  gov- 
ernment was  a  most  important  matter ;  and  this 


decree,  which  threatened  to  swamp  the  whole 
resj)ectability  and  intelligence  of  the  body  by 
its  indigence  and  ignorant  violence,  excited  the 
greatest  discontent  among  the  companies  threat- 
ened with  dissolution.  A  meeting,  accordingly, 
was  held  of  their  officers,  -when  it  was  resolved 
to  have  a  grand  military  demonstration,  to  ward 
off",  if  possible,  the  threatened  blow.  The  proj- 
ect originated  with  the  staff  of  the  Second  Le- 
gion, which  was  the  most  conseiwative  of  the 
whole  body,  and  it  was  readily  embraced  by  that 
entire  legion  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  oth- 
ers. It  was  resolved  to  assemble  on  the  follow- 
ing day  in  strength,  and  proceed  in  uniform,  but 
without  arms,  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  demand 
a  I'epeal  of  the  obnoxious  decree,  i  Cassagr.ac, 
At  one  in  the  forenoon  of  the  16th,  i.  330-341 ;  ' 
accordingly,  25,000  men  of  the  com-  Ann.  Hist. 
pagnies  d'clite  marched  to  the  Place  ^^V  ii  102 
de  Greve,  and  soon  began  to  fill  103 ;  Nor- 
all  the  approaches  to  the  Hotel  de  mmhy,  i. 
Ville.^  235,236. 

How  formidable  soever  this  demonstration  was, 
both  in  appearance  and  reality,  it  5^ 

failed  in  its  object  from  want  of  Demonstration 
unity  in  design  and  vigor  in  exe-  on  March  16, 
cution  in  those  intrusted  with  its  and  its  failure, 
direction.  Without  arms  or  any  settled  plan  of 
procedure,  the  flank  companies  constituted  only 
a  well-dressed  mob,  exposed  by  their  imiform 
and  equipments  to  the  jealousy  and  dislike  of 
the  immense  majority  of  their  felloM'-citizens. 
Several  of  them  were  obstructed  and  forced  to 
turn  back,  before  reaching  the  place  of  I'endez- 
vous,  by  armed  mobs  or  other  bodies  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  who  had  obtained  intelligence  of 
their  designs.  Those  who  did  reach  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  found  the  approach  to  it  occupied  by 
an  immense  body,  who  were  calling  out,  "Vive 
Ledru-Rollin  !"  and  singing  the  "  Marseillaise." 
It  was  evident  the  design  had  got  wind :  the 
demonstration  had  failed  of  its  moral  effect,  and 
could  be  rendered  successful  only  by  force,  for 
which,  without  aims,  they  were  not  prepared. 
Lamai'tine  was  loudly  cheered  as  he  passed 
through  the  ranks  on  his  way  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  ;  but  Ledru-Rollin  was  as  vehemently  ap- 
plauded by  the  still  more  numerous  body  which 
encircled  the  building,  and  prevented  the  depu- 
tation of  the  flank  companies  from  obtaining  an 
entrance.  After  waiting  two  hours  in  impotent 
silence,  the  compagnies  dclite,  seeing  the  multi- 
tude which  opposed  their  progress  hourly  in- 
creasing, at  length  obeyed  the  voice  of  M.  de 
Lamartine,  who  entreated  them,  and  General 
Courtais  their  commander,  who  ordered  them, 
to  retire.  They  withdrew,  accordingly,  at  four 
o'clock,  amidst  the  derision  and  hisses  of  the  mul- 
titude, covered  with  the  obloquy  with  which  an 
unsuccessful  demonstration  never  fails  to  invest 
those  by  whom  it  has  been  attempted.  General 
Courtais  next  day  issued  an  order  of  the  day,  in 
which  he  stigmatized  the  compagnies  d'elite,  who 

had  taken  part  in  the  demonstra-  „t        •■  om 

,     ' .  ,    ,  ,  2i,am.  11.201- 

tion,  as  "misled    men,  who   were  205;  Casf.  i. 
the  instruments  of  impotent  wrath,  241,  343,  344; 
so  different  fi-om  the  people  who  ^J^Jl-  J^^j?'- 
sufi-er,  but  await:'^  ^^^'  ^-^■ 

The  real  meaning  of  these  words  was  made 
manifest  on  the  following  day.  For  some  time 
past  a  great  demonstration  had  been  in  prepara- 
tion, emanating  from  the  Socialists  of  the  Lux- 
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emboiirg,  an  J  intended  to  force  the  Government 
52  into  the  immediate  appointment  of 

Counter-dem-  a  Minister  for  "  the  Organization  of 
onstratiou  of  Labor,"  and  into  the  measures  for 
March  17.  equalizing  and  raising  wages,  and 
providing  State  employment  for  all,  which  M. 
Louis  Blanc  and  the  commission  which  sat  there 
had  for  a  fortnight  been  promising.  The  dem- 
onstration had  been  fixed  for  the  1 7th ;  but  it 
was  rendered  much  more  formidable  and  im- 
posing by  the  failure  of  the  counter-display  on 
the  preceding  day,  which  united  in  it  many  am- 
bitious and  unscrupulous  characters  who  were 
not  originally  intended  to  have  formed  part. 
Louis  Blanc,  Albert,  and  their  colleagues  at  the 
Luxembourg,  had  projected  the  movement,  and 
Ledru-KoUin  had  assented  to  it — the  former, 
from  a  desire  to  have  Socialism  fully  established 
before  the  National  Assembly  met;  the  latter, 
because  he  feared  that  without  some  great  addi- 
tional stimulus  its  spirit  would  not  be  so  demo- 
cratic as  he  wished.  But,  unknown  to  these 
leaders,  other  ambitious  spirits  combined  to  take 
advantage  of  the  projected  movement.  The  de- 
sign had  got  wind ;  the  clubs  were  in  motion ; 
and  Blanqui,  Cabet,  and  Raspail,  decided  and 
ardent  democrats,  who  acted  for  themselves,  and 
took  directions  from  none,  had  roused  the  whole 
republican  strength  of  the  capital,  in  order  to 
effect  a  movement  which  might  overawe  the 
Pro\"isional  Government,  and  possibly  establish 
themselves  in  their  room.  At  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing a  few  men  entered  the  Boulevards,  shouting 
"(jJa  ira!"  which  speedily  assembled  a  crowd, 
who  repeated  it;  and  a  placard  was  quickly 
posted  through  the  city,  which  bore  :  "  The  peo- 
ple watch  with  jealousy  manifestations  against 
those  of  the  Government  who  have  given  so 
1  Cass.  i.  343-  many  pledges  to  the  Revolution. 
846 ;  L.  Blanc,  We  await  with  confidence  the  real- 
^^sfis  d'llist.  ization  of  the  promises  of  Govem- 
raUles,  Kevoi.  ment.  The  people  have  shed  their 
4Sl:An.  Hist,  blood  in  defense  of  the  Republic; 
1S48,  130.  they  are  ready  to  do  so  again.  "^ 
At  noon  the  mob,  which  by  this  time  had 
swelled  to  an  enormous  multitude, 
Appearance  advanced  in  silence  and  military 
of  tlie  column  rank  toward  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
wliich  ap-  which  was  only  protected  by  three 
HdtddeVme.  battalions  of  the  Civic  Guard. 
Their  appearance  is  thus  described 
by  an  eye-witness:  "Every  minute  the  Provi- 
sional Government  went  to  the  balcony  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  from  whence  the  column  might 
be  seen  approaching.  At  length  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  front  of  the  body  was  composed 
of  five  or  six  hundred  of  the  elite  of  the  clubs 
of  Paris,  marching  in  military  order  under  the 
guidance  of  their  most  renowned  orators.  They 
advanced  forty  abreast,  with  their  hands  held 
together  after  the  fashion  of  a  religious  proces- 
sion, and  round  each  group  a  long  tricolor  or 
red  scarf  was  bound  like  a  vast  girdle.  In  front 
of  each  company  were  three  men  and  a  woman, 
who  bore  red  flags,  the  well-known  emblems  of 
a  bloody  revolution.  Their  appearance  excited 
terror,  and  in  some  places  indignation,  in  the 
mob  who  surrounded  them.  Behind  this  organ- 
ized procession  of  the  clubs  came  thirty  or  for- 
ty thousand  workmen,  grave  in  aspect,  decently 
clothed,  saddened  in  expression,  who  seemed 
oppressed  by  the  calamities  of  their  situation. 
Vol.  IV.— Y 


This  immense  crowd  inundated  the  whole  Place 
de  Greve,  and  extended  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
along  the  quays  to  the  Champs  Elysees.  By 
one  o'clock  it  was  evident  that  above  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men  were  col- 
lected.'" "When  I  saw  the  proccs-  207*^208"' 
sion  advancing  from  the  balcony  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,"  says  Louis  Blanc,  "my  eyes  filled 
with  tears  of  joy."  Their  approach  brought  to 
light  the  violent  dissensions  in  the  Provisional 
Government.  In  the  fullness  of  his  heart  at 
what  seemed  his  approaching  triumph,  Ledru- 
RoUin  said  to  his  colleagues:  "Do  you  know 
that  your  popularity  is  as  nothing  to  mine?  I 
have  but  to  open  that  window  and  call  upon  the 
people,  and  you  would  every  one  of  you  be 
turned  into  the  street.  Do  you  wish  me  to  try  ?" 
rising  and  moving  toward  the  window.  Upon 
this,  Gamier  Pages  walked  up  to  him,  drew 
a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  placed  it  2  Monitcur 
at  Ledru-RoUin's  breast,  and  said:  March  18, 
"If  you  make  one  step  toward  that  J^'*^'  ''"'*  ^ 
window,  it  shall  be  your  last. "  Le-  jjormanby  i! 
dru-Rollin  paused  a  moment,  and  sat  239;  Lam.  li. 
down.^  2'^^- 

When  this  formidable  demonstration  reached 
the  railing  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  ~^ 

Ville,  they  found  the  gates  closed,  interview  of 
and  Colonel  Rey,  the  otficer  in  com-  the  Clubs  and 
mand,  refused  them  admittance.  ''''^  Govern- 
At  the  request  of  Ledru-Rollin  and 
Louis  Blanc,  however,  it  was  agreed  to  admit  a 
limited  number  within  the  barrier  to  state  what 
their  wishes  were.  When  the  deputation  en- 
tered, the  members  of  the  Government  rose  up, 
and  remained  standing  while  the  discussion, 
which  continued  several  hours,  lasted.  The 
sight  of  their  faces,  however,  considerably  abated 
the  satisfaction  of  the  extreme  portion  of  the 
Government.  In  addition  to  those  whom  they 
expected,  and  who  were  in  their  interest,  Ledni- 
Rollin  and  Louis  Blanc  beheld  a  number  of  oth- 
ers who  were  unknown  to  them,  but  who,  being 
in  the  train  of  Blanqui,  Sobrier,  Raspail,  Lacam- 
bre,  and  others,  known  to  be  extreme  Revolu- 
tionists, were  sufficient  to  inspire  serious  appre- 
hensions. The  secret  was  out :  this  violent  party 
had  adopted  the  movement  as  a  means  of  over- 
awing even  the  most  democratic  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government,  and  it  was  dii'ccted  not  less 
against  Ledru-Rollin  and  Louis  Blanc  than  La- 
martine  and  Gamier  Pages.  A  sense  of  this 
common  danger  produced  a  unanimity  in  the 
Govei-nment  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  witnessed.  They  were  all  agreed  in  com- 
bating or  evading  the  demands  of  the  deputation. 
Blanqui  explained  them,  and  they  were — the 
postponement  of  the  elections,  the  immediate 
and  perpetual  removal  of  all  troops  from  Paris, 
the  implicit  obedience  of  the  Government  to  the 
voice  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  the  clubs,  the 
postponing  of  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  to 
the  31st  May — in  fine,  the  entire  surrender  of 
the  Government  to  the  people  of  Paris,  without 
anv  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  re- 
mainder of  France.  The  orator  ^,frch  il?"' 
concluded  with  demanding,  in  a  i84S;L.  lilanc, 
menacing  tone,  the  immediate  con-  ragt^sd'IUst. 
cession  of  these  requisitions  with-  ^°'2i2i2\'4.'"" 
out  a  moment's  delay. ^ 

Loud  applause  from  the  followers  of  the  dep- 
utation, accompanied  with  the  most  menacing 
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gestures,  followed  these  words ;  and  eight  hun- 
55  dred  men,  who  crowded  the  hall  and 
Repulse  of  suiTounded  the  orator,  seemed  ready 
the  requisi-  jq  exterminate  the  Provisional  Gov- 
tionists.  emment,  who,  unarmed  and  defense- 
less, constituted  yet  the  sole  remaining  political 
strength  of  France.  But  the  members  of  it,  see- 
ing that  their  very  existence  was  at  stake,  were 
united  and  tirm.  Ledru-Rollin  spoke  with  ready 
and  nervous  elocution  ;  Lamartine  was  not  want- 
ing to  his  great  reputation  for  courage  and  elo- 
quence ;  and  Louis  Blanc  openly  combated  a 
movement  which  he  himself  had  originated.  At 
length,  wearied  with  an  altercation  of  four  hours, 
and  disconcerted  by  the  union  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  which  they  had  not  expected,  the 
deputation,  with  their  followers,  withdrew  at  five 
o'clock.  As  they  went  out,  a  man,  pale  with 
indignation,  went  up  to  Louis  Blanc,  and  said, 
"  Tlien  you,  too,  are  traitors — you !"  The  whole 
procession  marched  past  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in 
silence  and  military  order,  and  directed  its 
stejjs  across  the  centre  of  the  city  to  the  Col- 

1  iloiiiteiir,  umn  of  the  Bastile.  The  streets 
Mar.  ;8, 1848;  were  crowded,  but  silent;  the  cit- 
P°"lsd'IM'^t  '^®"*'  '"  terror,  awaited  the  event. 
c.  xi.  oO-ilV  Refore  nightfall  a  hundred  and  fif- 
Lamaitiiie, ii.  ty  thousand  men  had  passed  in  pro- 
213,  '214.  cession. ' 

Although,  by  their  unlooked-for  union  and 
55  resolution,  the  Provisional  Govcrn- 

Elections  in  ment  had  surmounted  this  great 
Paris  and  tlie  danger,  its  effects  were  very  visible, 
epai  men  b.  ^]^Q^^gJJ  ygj.y  (Jifferent,  in  Paris  and 
the  Departments.  In  the  capital  nearly  the 
whole  elections,  both  of  the  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  for  the  Assembly,  were  in  fa- 
vor of  the  extreme  democratic  party,  and  the 
case  was  the  same  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Departments.  But  in  the  rural  districts  it  was 
veiy  different.  There  the  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  17tli  March,  and  the  open  at- 
tempt made  by  the  mob  of  Paris  to  dictate  their 
own  terms  to  the  Government,  and  through  it 
to  all  France,  excited  the  most  unbounded  in- 
dignation. The  determination,  also,  of  the  Par- 
is mob  to  make  Government  entirely  subservient 
to  their  own  purposes,  had  appeared  in  the  de- 
cree regarding  the  hours  of  labor,  which  fixed 
...  c  them  at  ten  hours  a  day  in  Paris,  and 
eleven  in  the  Departments.  The  result 
was  that  the  elections  in  the  Departments  of  the 
officers  of  the  National  Guard  generally  went 
against  the  extreme  candidates;  and  as  this 
augured  ill  for  the  elections  for  the  Assembly, 
it  was  resolved  to  have,  not  a  demonstration,  but 
a  regular  assault  on  the  Goremment,  before  the 
elections,  which  stood  for  the  22d  April,  should 
come  on.  In  anticipation  of  that  event,  the 
clubs  redoubled  their  activity.  The  most  pow- 
ei-t'ul  of  them,  called  the  "Club  of  Clubs,"  took 
possession  of  one  of  the  police-offices  in  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli,  where  they  were  furnished  with  five 
hundred  muskets  and  thirty  thousand  car- 
tridges by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior;  while 
M.  de  Lamartine,  hoping  to  avert  the  tempest 

2  Lam.  ii.  251;  by  concession,  not  only  lavished  his 
Ann.  llisL  flatteries  and  caresses  on  Barbes, 
JS^V^M^j';  Cabet,  Caussidiere,  and  Sobrier, 
SSo'^sfi'TRe'"-  b^*>  ^7  b'^  °^""  admission,  offered 
naii'it,  Gouvf  a  diplomatic  situation  to  Blanqui 
Prov.  c.  xii.     himself.^ 


The  object  of  the  conspirators  was  to  obtain 
a  farther  adjournment  of  the  dec-  57 

tions,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  Preparations 
more  thorough  ditfusion  of  extreme  f°''  ^''^  revolt, 
ideas  among  the  people  in  the  country,  and  to 
remodel  the  Government  so  as  to  retain  none  in 
power  but  the  most  ardent  republicans.  The 
dictatorship  was  to  be  bestowed  on  Ledru-Rol- 
lin, Louis  Blanc,  Albert,  and  Caussidiere.  By 
this  means  a  Socialist  majorhy  would  be  secured 
in  the  executive,  and  the  entire  realization  of 
the  dreams  of  the  Luxembourg  rendered  cer- 
tain. For  some  days  before  that  appointed  for 
the  insurrection  the  most  alarming  rumors  were 
in  circulation,  and  the  Minister  of  Police  for- 
mally warned  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the 
impending  danger.  Ledru-Rollin,  however,  it 
may  readily  be  believed,  was  in  no  hurry  to  take 
measures  against  a  state  of  things  which  he  was 
underhand  promoting,  and  from  which  he  hoped 
to  profit;  the  clubs  continued  their  defiant  at- 
titude, and  the  preparations  for  the  insurrection 
continued  without  intennission,  and  with  scarce- 
ly any  concealment.  A  design  was  formed  for 
blowing  up  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  was  only 
prevented  from  being  canied  into  execution  by 
the  baiTels  of  powder  being  discovered  a  few 
hours  before  the  explosion  was  to  have  taken 
place.     Meanwhile  Lamartine,  who  well  knew 

he  would  be  the  first  victim  of  the  .^        -  o,^ 

.        .,,  .^  ,  „  ,     'Lam.  11. 3'4- 

msurreetion  it  it  proved  successful,  31;);  (jass.  i. 
burned  his  secret  papers  on  the  night  o53-355;  Ann. 
of  the  loth,  and  prepared  for  the  iJ;a''J?'*^' 

,    1  JOt/.   lt)l. 

worst. ' 

But  while  Ledru-Rollin  was  awaiting  the  re- 
ward  of  his   underhand  intrigues  53 
with    the    clubs    against    his    col-  Fresh  conspir- 
leagues,  another  still  more  formi-  acy  against 
dable  insurrection  was  preparing  at    '^  ^^'  '"  '"* 
the  "Club  of  Clubs,"  the  object  of  which  was 
to  destroy  his  own  ascendency  and  establish  that 
of  Blanqui   instead.      These  new  conspirators 
did  not  propose  to  exclude  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  from  the  dictatorship,  but  to  give  him 
so  many  colleagues  as  should  throw  him  into  a 
minority,  and  render  him  powerless.     But  when 
the  projjosed  members  were  brought  together, 
Ledru-Rollin  refused  to  act  with  Blanqui,  who 
on  his  side  was  equally  determined  not  to  be- 
long to  a  Government  which  contained  Ledru- 
Rollin.     The  fact  was,  that  the  latter  had  found 
in  the  archives  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  a 
document  which  proved  that  Blanqui  had  been 
on  secret  terms  with  the  Government  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  furnished  it  with  all  the  details  of 
the  Liberal  cons))iracies  in  1846,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  natiually  made  them  mutually  sus- 
picious of  each  other.     The  other  2Rappo,tdela 
conspirators  did  their  utmost  to  rec-  Commission 
oncile  the  rival  chiefs,  but  in  vain ;  d'EnquGte, 
and  at  midnight  on  the  15th  they  J'>'y8, 1S48; 
1  ^   T     1       T»   11.        •  .     1                 1       Keg.,  Gouv. 
lett  Ledru-liolhn  with  these  words :  prov.  c.  xi. ; 
"Well,  since  you  don't  choose  to  Cass.  i.  352, 

go  with  us,   you   shall  be  thrown  o^2'„^f'";"- 
-    -  •'  -  -  -     616,  314;  Mo- 


niteiir,  April 


out  of  the  window  to-morrow  wilh 
the  others.      Reflect  on  this :    we  17 ;  L.  lilanc, 
are  in  a  situation  to  make  good  I'ligts  d'Hist. 
our  words.  "=  111,112. 

Threatened  in  this  manner  with  instant  de- 
struction by  his  former  allies,  Ledru-Rollin,  after 
passing  the  night  in  the  most  cruel  uncertainty, 
at  length  resolved  to  throw  himself  on  IM.  de  La- 
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59. 
Pleasures  of 
L.imartine 
and  Ledru- 
Itolliii  to  meet 
the  danger. 


martine,  and  reveal  eveiT  thing.  He  went  to 
him  accordingly  at  daybreak,  and 
infonned  liim  of  the  designs  of  the 
conspirators  and  the  imminence  of 
the  danger.  "  In  a  few  hours,"  said 
he,  "we  shall  be  attacked  by  one 
hundred  thousand  men.  I  have 
come  to  concert  measures  with  yoti,  as  I  know 
your  resolution,  and  that  extremities  do  not  dis- 
turb it. "  "In  tliat  case, "  said  Lamartine,  ' ' tliere 
is  not  a  minute  to  lose.  Set  out  instantly  and 
summon  the  National  Guard ;  your  situation 
as  Minister  of  the  Interior  gives  you  a  right  to 
do  so.  I  will  fly  to  gain  the  three  battalions 
of  the  Garde  Mobile,  who  may  be  in  a  state  fit 
for  action.  I  will  shut  myself  up  in  the  Hotel 
de  Villc,  and  there  await  the  first  brant  of  the 
assault.  One  of  two  things  must  happen — ei- 
ther the  National  Guard  will  refuse  to  turn  out, 
and  in  that  case  the  Hotel  de  Ville  will  be  Car- 
rie 1,  and  I  shall  die  at  my  post;  or  the  rappel 
and  the  fire  of  musketry  will  bring  the  National 
Guard  to  the  support  of  the  Government  at- 
tacked in  my  person  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
then  the  insurrection,  placed  between  two  fires, 
will  be  stilled  in  blood,  and  the  Government  de- 
livered. I  am  prepared  for  either  result."  Le- 
dru-Rollin  acquiesced  in  this  plan,  and  set  out 
professedly  to  give  orders  to  beat  the  rappel  to 
collect  the  National  Guard,  while  Lamartine 
flew  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Garde  Mobile 
to  bring  them  forth  to  the  combat.  They  at 
once  agreed  to  turn  out  under  their  brave  gen- 
eral, Duvivier,  to  whom  they  were  extremely  at- 
tached. After  this  Lamartine  went  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  National  Guard,  desiring  General 
Courtais  to  b^at  the  rappel ;  but  he  refused,  and 
,  J  ..  „^_  would  only  consent  to  allow  fifty 
318  •  Cass.  i. '  ^"^"^  ^'^  ^^  summoned  from  each 
350,'35T;  Ann.  battalion,  and  positively  declined  to 
Ilist.  IStS;  furnish  them  with  cartridges;  upon 
3i'^24  ^' '  which  Lamartine,  in  despair,  re- 
turned to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  ^ 
But,  fortunately  for  France,  chance  had  at 
g»  that  moment  brought  a  man  to  the 

Preparations  Hotel  de  Ville  equal  to  this  crisis, 
of  defense  at  and  whose  decision  and  courage 
Uie  Hotel  de  proved  the  salvation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. General  Changarnier,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  Lamartine  Minister  at 
Bsrlin,  had  called  that  morning  at  the  hotel  of 
the  latter  in  order  to  receive  his  last  instructions, 
and  he  was  then  informed  by  Madame  Lamar- 
tine of  the  extreme  danger  of  her  husband,  and 
the  critical  position  of  affairs  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  Thither  accordingly  he  immediately  hast- 
ened, and  found  Lamartine  and  MaiTast  there. 
The  first  question  Changarnier  asked  was  wheth- 
er the  National  Guard  had  been  summoned,  and 
upon  Lamartine  replying  in  the  negative,  he 
persuaded  Marrast  that  it  was  his  duty  as  Mayor 
of  Paris  to  call  them  out  when  the  public  tran- 
quillity was  threatened.  Marrast  acquiesced. 
and  twelve  horsemen  were  instantly  dispatched 
to  the  twelve  sub-mayoralties  of  Paris,  with  or- 
ders to  beat  the  rappel.  But  during  these  ar- 
rangements and  hesitations  much  precious  time 
had  been  lost ;  the  insurgents,  in  great  strength, 
were  not  far  distant,  and  the  Garde  Mobile  had 
not  yet  arrived.  At  length  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance, though  only  three  battalions  of  four 
hundred  men  each;  and  Changarnier,  who  at 


once  took  the  entire  direction  of  the  defense, 
wisely  withdrew  them  within  the  building,  the 
doors  and  windows  of  which  were  strongly  Ijarri- 
caded.  Still  the  rappel  was  not  heard  in  the 
streets ;  it  was  evident  some  hours  nmst  elapse 
before  even  the  first  battalions  of  the  National 
Guard  could  arrive  ;  anil  all  Lamar-  i  Lam.  i.  320, 
tine's  firmness  and  Chaugarnier's  321;  Cass.  i. 
military  skill  were  retpiired  to  avert  if''','^784^"°" 
the  catastro))hc,  for  the  heads  of  the  ici ;  Norman- 
enormous  column  of  the  insurgents  by,  i.  324,325, 
were  already  beginning  to  aj)penr. '    ^^^• 

For  two  hours  longer  the  inmates  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  remained  shut  up  in  the  ci. 
building;  and  though  the  ra])pel  Defeat  of  the 
had  been  heard,  no  part  of  the  Na-  insi'rrection. 
tional  Guard  had  yet  arrived.  All  seemed  lost, 
for  the  insurgents  had  already  entered  the  I'lace 
de  Greve,  and  occupied  all  the  opjjosite  end  of 
the  square.  A  battalion  of  volunteers  arrived 
at  this  critical  moment,  and  were  harangued  by 
Lamartine,  who  throughout  evinced  the  greatest 
courage.  Meanwhile  a  column  of  thirty  thou- 
sand insurgents  met  at  the  Louvre  two  regiments 
of  the  National  Guard,  commanded  by  General 
Courtais ;  he  allowed  part  to  pass,  and  then, 
pushing  forward  his  men  in  double-quick  time, 
interposed  them  between  that  part  and  the  re- 
mainder. This  retarded  the  advance  of  the 
head  of  the  column,  and  its  leaders  were  per- 
plexed by  not  seeing  at  the  windows  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  the  expected  signals,  and  by  the  seizure 
of  a  fourgon  containing  fifteen  hundred  loaded 
muskets,  which  Changarnier  had  detected  near 
the  building,  disguised  under  the  appearance  of 
a  holiday  wagon.  Soon  after,  the  heads  of  the 
columns  of  the  National  Guard  were  seen  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and,  passing  over  the 
bridges  in  double-quick  time,  they  debouched 
into  the  Place  de  Greve,  and,  drawing  up  in 
close  column  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  pre- 
sented an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  insurgents. 
The  victory  was  now  gained,  and  the  insurgents 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  humiliation  of 
advancing  with  their  petition  without  arms,  in 
single  file,  through  the  armed  battalions.  Be- 
fore nightfall  it  was  rendered  complete  by  the 
arrival  of  the  National  Guard  in  such  numbers 
that  before  dark  one  hundred  and  thirty  tliou- 
sand  men  were  assembled  round  the  building. 
Then,  and  vot  till  theyt,  L.  Blanc,  Ledru-Kollin, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Government,  who 
had  either  been  intimidated  or  in  secret  favor- 
ed the  insurrection,  came  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
They  had  all  passed  the  dav,  far  „  ,,  „..,„. 
from  danger,  m  the  hotel  of  the  April  19, 1848; 
Minister  of  Finance.  The  meeting  l.am.  i.  3'.'8- 
betwcen  them  and  Lamartine  was  331;  L.  Blanc, 

,        .  •  1        1         1      c.  xui.  118, 

so  stormy  that  it  was  evidently  only  yi^ .  jjonnan- 

a  question  of  time  when  the  Provi-  by,i.  G24-3-26; 
sional  Government  should  fall  to  ^""-  '^i^'- 
pieces  from  its  own  divisions.^  ' 

When  dissensions  so  violent  were  shaking  not 
only  the  capital  but  the  Provisional  , 

Government  itself,  it  was  not  to  be  pisoi^ers  at 
supposed  that  the  provinces  should  limien  and 
escape  without   convulsions.     They  o|'>pi'  pro- 
broke  out  with  peculiar  severity  in  H^^^^ 
the  manufiicturing  towns,  where  the 
greatest  efforts  had  been  made  to  spread  Social- 
ist principles,  and  the  prevailing  distress  insured 
them  the  most  ready  reception.     Anxious  to 
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avert  them,  the   prefect  of   Rouen,   M.   Des- 

„  ,  ,„  champs,  on  10th  March,  yielded  to  the 
March  10.        ,.   .'^  '.  ,  .  ,  , 

sohcitations  which,  on  such  occasions, 

are  so  often  addressed  to  those  in  authority,  and 
imprudently  issued  a  tariti",  fixing  the  operatives' 
wages  at  certain  rates,  according  to  their  sup- 
iDOsed  capacities  and  the  necessities  of  their  situ- 
ations. The  consequence  might  have  been  fore- 
seen :  the  master  manufacturers,  unable,  from 
the  general  depression,  to  pay  the  sums  fixed, 
dismissed  their  workmen,  and  closed  their  doors. 
Upon  this  the  public  agitation  rapidly  increased ; 
tumultuous  crowds  assembled  in  the  streets,  shout- 
ing, "  Vive  Deschamps !  a  has  les  capitalistes !" 
A  strong  body  of  troops,  which  soon  after  ar- 
rived, restored  order  at  the  time,  but  the  work- 
men remained  idle,  suffering,  and  in  sullen  dis- 
content. This  ill-humor  was  at  first  vented  on  a 
body  of  four  thousand  English  workmen,  who, 
in  defiance  of  Lord  Normanby's  remonstrance, 
v.ere  forcibly  ejected,  and  sent  back  to  England 
without  any  of  the  sums  they  had  deposited  in 
the  savings  bank ;  and  at  length  the  general  in- 

,      dignation  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  bar- 
'"'  "  ■  ricades  were  run  up  in  all  the  densely- 
]ieopled  parts  of  the  town,  which  were  stormed 
liy  the  troops  of  the  line,  not  without  serious 
slaughter  on  both  sides.     Similar  disorders  took 
place  about  the  same  time,  and  were  suppressed 
by  the  like  sanguinary  measures,   in   Elboeuf, 
Nantes,  Nimes,  and  several  other  places ;  while 
at  Limoges  the  tumult  was  so  violent  that  the  poll- 
ing-office was  stormed  when  the  elections  were 
going  on — five  hundred  national  guards,  sent  to 
sujjpress  the  tumult,  were  sun-ounded  and  disarm- 
ed— and  a  provisional  government 
lS4s'l65  iVl   appointed,  which  for  some  time  ruled 
the  town  and  surrounding  district.' 
Anxious  to  iin])rove  the  victory  which  they 

63.  had  gained  in  the  capital,  the  mem- 

Grand  review  bers  of  the  Provisional  Government 
in  Paris.  agreed  on  a  grand  militaiy  demon- 

Apiil  21.  stration  in  Paris,  and  for  this  pur- 

pose assembled  together  not  only  the  whole  na- 
tional guards  of  the  city  and  hanlieu,  but  large 
bodies  of  regular  troops  from  the  towns  and  De- 
jiartments  in  the  neighborhood.  The  day  was 
fixed  for  the  21st  April;  it  proved  uncommonly 
fine,  and  the  military  force  assembled  was  of 
unparalleled  magnitude,  and,  if  it  could  all  have 
been  relied  on,  might  well  have  inspired  the 
Provisional  Government  with  the  consciousness 
of  invincible  strength.  The  Provisional  Govern- 
ment and  Ministers  took  their  stations  at  day- 
break at  the  arch  of  the  Etoile  to  see  the  troops 
defile  before  them,  and  from  thence  the  eye  wan- 
dered over  a  sea  of  helmets,  bayonets,  guns,  and 
standards,  which  filled  the  whole  avenue  of  the 
Champs  Elyse'es,  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
with  the  quays  and  principal  streets  beyond  them. 
Every  thing  wore  a  joyous  aspect ;  the  bayonets 
of  the  soldiers  were  decorated  with  ribbons,  the 
touch-holes  of  the  cannon  ornamented  with  flow- 
ers ;  universal  satisfaction  and  enthusiasm  seemed 
10  prevail ;  and  before  eleven  at  night,  when  the 
procession  ceased,  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand armed  men  had  jiassed,  and  fifty  thousand 
more  were  obliged  to  be  put  off  to  the  following 
day.  Yet  amidst  all  "this  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  glorious  war,"  there  were  many  symp- 
toms which  were  of  a  more  dubious  character, 
and  awakened  mournful   presentiments  in  the 


minds  of  the  beholders.  Already  the  division 
between  the  rural  National  Guard  and  those  of 
the  metrojwlis  was  painfully  conspicuous  :  cries 
of  "Vive  la  Republique!"  were  heard  from  the 
latter,  but  those  of  "Vive  Lamartiue  !  a  bas  les 
Communistes !"  broke  from  the  former.  Amidst 
all  the  seeming  unanimity  the  seeds  of  future 
intestine  war  were  very  apparent,  and  beyond 
the  magnificent  display,  intended  to  foreshadow 
the  eternal  duration  of  the  Repub-  i  Lam.  ii.  S37- 
lic,  the  eye  could  already  discern  339 ;  Norniiui- 
the  prognostics  of  its  fall. '  ^7'  '•  ^^•^'  "■"'• 

The  elections  came  on  amidst  this  tumult  of 
contending  hopes,  fears,  anxieties, 
and  interests;  and  although  they  The  elections, 
were  of  course  materially  affected 
by  the  influence  of  particular  plans  or  men,  yet 
upon  the  whole  one  broad  line  of  demarkation 
separated  them.  Generally  speaking,  the  cities 
returned  democratic  and  the  provinces  conserva- 
tive members.  All  retm'ned  were  of  course,  or 
rather  professed  to  be,  republican  ;  and  the  dis- 
position among  the  latter  almost  universally  was 
to  support  the  Provisional  Government  as  the  last 
remaining  barrier  between  the  country  and  the 
usurpation  of  the  Parisian  Communists.  But 
the  majority  were  far  from  being  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  republican  as  the  ultimate  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  France.  They  regarded  the  Revo- 
lution in  Paris  as  a  mere  surprise,  in  promoting 
or  resisting  which  the  country  had  taken  no 
share.  They  su]3ported  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment because  it  was  in  possession  of  Paris,  and 
in  the  mean  time  there  was  nothing  better  to 
support ;  but  they  sighed  for  the  period  when  a 
government  might  be  established  more  in  unison 
with  the  wishes,  and  suited  to  the  circumstances, 
of  the  country.  Lamartine  was  the  universal 
hero  both  with  the  conservative  party  in  the 
towns  and  nearly  the  whole  rural  electors ;  he 
was  the  champion  of  order  against  the  disorgan- 
izing doctrines  of  the  Socialists,  and  their  at- 
tempted despotism  over  France ;  and  his  popu- 
larity was  proved  by  his  being  spontaneously  re- 
turned by  ten  electoral  districts  be-  2  Ann.  Hist, 
sides  that  which  he  selected  for  his  1S4S,  ITO.ITI; 
seat  in  Paris.  -  The  following  is  the  ^am.  ii.  34-2. 
account  which  he  has  recorded  of  his  popularity 
at  this  period  :  ' '  The  National  Assembly  was 
almost  throughout  iiis]iired  by  the  desire  of  pub- 
lic safety.  The  name  of  Lamartine  issued  ten 
times  from  the  electoral  urn,  without  his  even 
knowing  that  he  had  been  put  up  as  a  candidate. 
Had  he  said  a  word,  expressed  a  desire,  given  a 
sign,  he  would  have  been  elected  in  eighty  De- 
partments. His  popularity  was  without  bounds 
at  Paris,  in  France,  in  Germany,  Italy,  Ameri- 
ca. In  Germany  his  name  was  synonymous  with 
peace ;  in  France  it  was  a  guarantee  against 
terror ;  in  Italy  it  was  the  symbol  of  hope ;  in 
America  it  was  identified  with  the  republic.  He 
had  in  truth  at  that  moment  the  sovereignty  over 
European  thought.  He  could  not  move  a  step  in 
the  streets  without  receiving  acclamations.  They 
followed  him  to  his  dwelling,  they  interrupted 
his  slumbers.  Twice  at  the  opera,  when  he  was 
recognized,  the  audience  suspended  the  perform- 
ance and  stood  up.  France  personified  in  liira 
its  joy  to  have  again  obtained  a  government."' 
Such  is  Lamartine's  own  account  of  ^ 
his  i)opularity  at  this  jjeriod  ;  probably  349"''^'()"' 
it  will  be  somewhat  impaired  in  future 
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times  by  his  being  himself  the  party  who  pro- 
claimed it.* 

The  National  Assembly  met  on  the  4th  May, 
the  anniversary  of  the  meeting  of 
First  meeting  the  States-General  in  1789.  The 
of  the  new  Provisional  Government  had  de- 
Assembly,  creed  that  the  deputies  should  all 
■*  *^  appear  in  a  particular  costume,  of 

which  a  gilet  a  la  Robespierre  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous part.  But  the  good  sense  of  the  depu- 
ties disregarded  the  injunction,  and  one  only, 
Caussidiere,  appeared  in  the  prescribed  dress. 
Audry  de  Puyraveau  was  the  first  chairman, 
and  Dupont  de  I'Eure  opened  the  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  the  Provisional  Government. 
"You  are  about,"  said  he,  "  to  form  a  new  gov- 
ernment on  the  sacred  base  of  democracy,  and 
to  give  to  France  the  onli/  constitution  which  suits 
it,  the  republican  constitution.  Faithful  to  our 
origin  and  our  convictions,  we  have  not  forgot- 
ten to  proclaim  the  Republic  in  Februaiy.  To- 
day we  inaugurate  the  National  Assembly  by  the 
only  cry  which  should  rally  it,  '  Vive  la  Repub- 
lique.'"  Loud  cries  of  "Vive  la  Ee'publique" 
were  heard  upon  this  ;  but  they  proceeded  chief- 
ly from  the  galleries,  and  were  at  length  re-ech- 
oed from  the  Left  only.  The  Centre  and  Right 
remained  nearly  silent,  and  they  formed  the  de- 
cided majority  of  the  Assembly.  It  was  already 
evident  that  the  majority  of  the  Assembly, 
though  neither  royalist  nor  reactionary,  was  as 
moderate  as  a  Legislature  elected  under  such  cir- 
cumstances could  possibly  be.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  a  wooden  building,  erected  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  former  palace  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  as  the  old  edifice  was  wholly  unable 
to  contain  the  enlarged  number  of  deputies, 
which  was  900.  About  620  were  present,  and 
the  reception  of  the  Provisional  Government  was 
extremely  cold.  The  circumstance  of  the  As- 
sembly holding  its  meetings  in  a  temporary  build- 
ing was  regarded  by  many  as  ominous  of  the  du- 
ration of  the  constitution  they  were  called  togeth- 
er to  frame.  There  was  none  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  1789  on  this  occasion.  Then  all  was  hope 
and  confidence  in  the  coming  regeneration  of 
society  by  the  establishment  of  government  on 
a  popular  basis.  Now  experience 
Miiy  5^18-13;  had  chilled  these  hopes,  and  the 
Ann.  Hist.  '  general  feeling  was  a  desire  to  ex- 
1S43, 1T2, 173 ;  tricate  the  country  as  quickly  as  pos- 

IsT^eT''^'  ^   ^^^^^  ^'■'^™  *^®  dangers  with  which 
it  was  surroimded. 
On  the  day  following,  the  election  of  a  presi- 
g  dent  took  place,  when  M.  Buchez, 

Laraartine's     joint-mayor  of  Paris,  was  chosen  by 
speech  on  for-  329  votes  out  of  727  which  were 
eign  afialrs.     presented.     On  the  Gth  the  Provi- 
*^  ■  sional  Government  solemnly  resign- 

ed their  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  each  of  them  rendered  an  account  of 
his  stewardship  in  the  department  committed  to 
his  direction.     That  of  M.  de  Lamartine  was 


•  The  votes  given  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine  to 
the  different  candidates  were  as  follows,  which  probably 
pretty  fairly  represent  their  respective  popularities — viz.: 
Lamartine,  26^1.800;  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  245,083;  Fran- 
pois  Arago,  24^). 640;  Garnier  Pagis,  240,890;  Armand 
Marrast,  231,166;  Marie,  22.5,776;  Creniieux,  2lO,6<»'.t; 
Beranger,  204,271  ;  C'arnot,  195,608 :  Bethmont,  18'>.252; 
Duvivier,  182,175;  (^avaignac,  144.1S7;  Buchez,  l;i5  678; 
Caussidiere,  133,775;  Albert,  133,041;  Ledru-UoUin 
131,537;  Flocon,  121,864;  Louis  Blanc,  121,140.  ' 


remarkable,  as  containing  his  views  on  the  ex- 
ternal policy  of  the  Republic.  "Our  system," 
said  he,  "is  that  of  democratic  truth,  which  will 
gradually  enlarge  itself  into  fiiith  in  universal 
social  brotherhood.  Our  vital  air  is  the  breatli 
of  liberty  in  every  free  state  in  the  universe. 
Three  months  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  it  was 
established  among  us;  and  if  democracy  must 
have  its  thirty  years'  warlike  Protcstanti.sm  at 
this  moment,  instead  of  marching  at  the  head 
of  thirty-six  millions  of  men,  France,  counting 
among  its  allies  the  free  states  of  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  the  emancipated  people  of  Germany, 
is  already  at  the  head  of  eighty-eight  millions  of 
confederates  and  allies!  What  victory  could 
equal  to  the  Republic  such  a  confederacy,  con- 
quered without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood,  and 
cemented  by  the  conviction  of  our  disinterested- 
ness? France,  on  the  fall  of  royalt}',  rose  up 
from  its  abasement,  as  a  vessel  loaded  with  a 
foreign  weight  rights  itself  when  it  is  removed. 
Such,  citizens,  is  the  exact  position  of  our  exte- 
rior aff'airs.  The  prosperity  and  glory  of  tliat 
situation  is  entirely  owing  to  the  Republic.  Wo. 
accept  the  whole  responsibility  connected  with  it ; 
and  we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  having  ap 
peared  before  the  representatives  of  i  jio„itcur, 
the  nation,  with  its  grandeur  se-  May  7,  ISDs, 
cured,  with  its  hands  full  of  alliances,  Ann.  lUst. 
and  unstained  by  human  blood."'  '    '°' 

The  first  serious  care  which  awaited  the  As- 
sembly was  the  appointment  of  an 
Executive  Commission  to  supply  the  Appotuiment 
place  of  the  Provisional  Government  oftheExecu- 
which  had  resigned,  until  a  consti-  tive  Commis- 
tution  could  be  framed  and  agreed  ^',°".'io 
to,  and  a  regular  administration  ap- 
jjointed.  It  was  agreed  that  tlie  nomination  of 
the  ministers  should  be  intrusted  to  a  commission 
of  five  members  of  the  Assembly.  Of  course  the 
appointment  of  them  became  an  object  of  the 
very  highest  importance,  rousing  into  activity 
all  the  ambitions  and  passions  of  the  members. 
Such  was  Lamartine's  vanity  and  confidence  in 
his  popularity,  that  he  never  doubted  that  the 
first  place  in  this  important  commission  would 
be  conferred  upon  himself.  When  informed  by 
M.  Marrast,  on  occasion  of  the  previous  election, 
of  his  position  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  he  said  in 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  "Then  I  am  a  head  taller 


than  either  Alexander  or  Cajsar." 


2  Rcgnault, 


But  his  fall  was  at  hand.  In  order  Gonv.  Prov. 
to  secure  his  nomination,  he  entered  "■■  -"'"''• 
into  a  coalition  with  Ledru-RoUin  and  Marie, 
with  whom  he  had  so  recently  been  literally  on 
terms  of  daggers-drawing,  and  whose  prineijjles, 
he  well  knew,  were  utterly  inconsistent  with  any 
thing  like  regular  government.  On  the  9th  May 
he  made  a  strange  ambiguous  speech,  in  whicli 
he  declared  that  "between  him  and  his  former 
colleagues  the  differences  were  more  apparent 
than  real,"  and  concluded  with  openly  sujjport- 
ing  M.  Ledru-Rollin.  The  result  at  once  showed 
how  completely  he  had  mistaken  the  temper  of 
the  Assembly.  When  the  votes  were  counted, 
instead  of  being,  as  he  expected,  at  the  head  of 
the  list,  he  was  fourth,  and  next  to  Ledru-Rol- 
lin!* Lord  Normanby  had  warned  him,  in  the 
most  earnest  terms,  of  the  danger  which  he  ran 

*  Tliennmbers  were — Arago,  725  ;  Garnier  Pages,  715; 

Marie,  702;  Lamartine,  643;  Ledru-KoUin,  453 Moni- 

teur,  10th  May,  1848. 
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by  entering  into  the  coalition ;  but  he  was  deaf 
to  his  representations,  saying,  he  linew  he  would 
"be  damaged  at  the  moment,  but  that  it  would 
be  a  three  weeks'  wonder,  and  then  his  reputa- 
tion would  become  higher  than  ever."  The  event 
has  proved  that  he  was  mistaken ;  he  has  never 
recovered  the  injury  inflicted  on  his  character  by 
this  miprinciijled  coalition.  He  has  entered,  in 
his  History  of  the  Revolution,  into  a  labored  vin- 
dication of  his  conduct,  but  in  vain ;  and,  like 
Sir  R.  I'eel,  he  remains  an  enduring 
M^^'"io°"'^'  monument  of  the  eternal  truth,  that 
Isls;  Reg.,  dereliction  of  principle  on  a  vital 
Gouv.  Piov.  question,  however  speciously  support- 

i'/'^'To'^^^'  ed,  never  fails  to  be  fatal  to  the  repu- 
11.  413,  415.  '.  ,•       1  1-  1 

tation  01  public  men. ' 

But  there  were  other  ambitions  besides  that 
gg  of  Lamartine  which  were  disappoint- 

Extreme  dis-  ed  by  the  election  of  the  five  mem- 
contcntofthe  bers  of  the  Executive  Commission. 
Socialists.  j^T^^i^jj^j.  Louis  Blanc  nor  Albert, 
neither  Blanqui,  nor  Barbes,  nor  Raspail,  were 
to  be  found  in  it,  although  the  first  two  were 
members  of  tlie  Assembly,  and  eligible  to  a  place. 
They  had  resigned  their  situations  as  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Commission  of  the 
Luxembourg;  and  on  the  day  following  Louis 
Blanc  brought  forward  a  distinct  motion  to  have 
the  Commission  reappointed,  under  the  direction 
of  a  "Minister  of  Progress  and  Labor,"  which 
situation  he  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  was 
suited  for  himself.  In  this  oration  he  character- 
ized himself  as  the  martyr  of  his  love  for  the  peo- 
])le,  and  drew  a  pictiu-c,  in  the  most  lugubrious 
terms,  of  the  condition  of  industry  in  France, 
literally  in  the  last  agonies  of  dissolution.  He 
was  far  from  being  snjiported,  however,  in  his 
demand  for  a  Minister  of  ' '  Labor  and  Progress ;" 
and  the  finishing-stroke  was  given  to  his  cloge  of 
the  former  Commission  by  the  ironical  observ- 
ation of  M.  Peujnn,  formerly  delegate  of  the 
^vatch-makers :  "I  am  far  from  blaming  the 
Commission  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  they  would 
err  greatly  who  say  that  it  has  been  in  fault.  Can 
those  be  culpable  icho  have  done  nothing .?"  In- 
stead of  appointing  Louis  Blanc  Minister  of  Prog- 
i-ess,  the  Assembly,  on  the  motion  of  M.  Arago, 
named  a  commission,  of  which  he  was  only  a 
member,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  working  classes.  On  the  day 
'^  ■  following,  the  various  offices  of  Govern- 
ment were  filled  up  by  persons  for  the  most  part 
not  very  eminent,  and  apparently  selected  chief- 
ly for  their  negative  quality  of  not  belonging  to 
either  of  the  extreme  parties.* 

The  truth  was  now  apparent  even  to  the  most 

obtuse  among  the  republicans,  that 
Division  be-  ^^^J  ^^^'^  '"  ^  decided  minority  in 
tween  the  the  Assembly.  Deinocracy  in  France 
Assembly  fiad  been  extinguished  by  Universal 
ciaUsu*^"'    Suffrage— &  strange  result,  wholly 

unexpected  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  revolutionists,  but  by  no  means  surprising 
when  the  fact  is  recollected  that  above  ten  mill- 
ions of  landed  proprietors  existed  in  that  coun- 
try, most  of  whom  were  inspired  with  the  most 


*  The  ministry  stood  as  follows:  Justice,  M.  Cremieux ; 
Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Hastidc;  War,  M.  Charras;  Navy, 
Admiral  Lacy;  Interior,  M.  Recult;  Finances,  M.  Du- 
(•)(!rc;  Public  Works,  M.  Trelat;  Public  Woi'sliip,  M. 
B.ulimont;  Commerce,  IVI.  Flocon;  Public  Instruction, 
III.  Oarnot.— iUom'teur,  May  11,  1843. 


mortal  apprehensions  of  the  Parisian  commun- 
ists. "  The  republican  sentiment,"  says  Lamar- 
tine, "zs  weak  in  France.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  ill 
represented  in  Pari^  and  the  Departments  by  men 
who  inspire  horror  and  aversion  to  the  Republic 
among  the  rural  population.  The  Republic  is  a 
surprise,  which  we  have,  almost  by  a  miracle, 
turned  to  good  account,  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
people  of  Paris,  and  by  the  character  of  moder- 
ation, clemency,  and  concord  which  we  have  im- 
pressed upon  it.  But  impressions  are  brief  and 
short-lived  among  all  people,  and  most  of  all  in 
France.  Hardly  will  the  majority  of  the  pojju- 
lation  which  has  thrown  itself,  under  the  entlui- 
siasm  of  fear,  into  the  arms  of  the  Revolution, 
have  recovered  its  natural  tone  of  mind,  than  it 
will  turn  against  those  who  have  saved  it,  and 
accuse  the  Republic.  Then,  if  there  are  no  re- 
publicans of  old  date  in  the  Republic,  or  if  the 
republicans  are  few  in  number,  and  divided  in 
presence  of  their  common  enemies,  it  is  all  over 
with  th"-  Republic.  And  if  the  Republic,  the  sole 
existing  asylum  of  society,  falls  before  the  return- 
ing monarchical  ideas  or  used-up  mon- 
archical institutions  of  the  country,  405^400"' 
what  will  become  of  France?"' 

Sensible  that  the  National  Assembly  elected 
by  the  universal  suffrage  of  all  the  „q 

country  by  no  means  answered  their  Pi^eparations 
purposes,  the  Socialists  and  extreme  tor  the  in- 
I'evolutionists  cons])ired  to  overturn  ^y''''^?l'°"  '^^ 
it.     They  had  expected  to  become  a      ^^ 
tyrant  majority ;   they  had  no  intention  of  sink- 
ing into  a  tyrannized-over  minority.    The  domin- 
ation of  the  clubs  of  Paris,  the  establishment  of 
the  Socialism  which  had  been  preached  at  the 
Luxembourg,  and   universal  war  with  Europe, 
were  their  ulterior  objects.      Blanqui,  Raspail, 
and  Cabet,  the  three   pi'incipal   leaders  of  the 
clubs,  were  highly  discontented,  for  they  had  not 
succeeded  even  in  getting  seats  in  the  Assem- 
bly ;  Loiris  Blanc  and  Albert  were  equally  cha- 
grined, for  they  were  not  members  of  the  Exec- 
utive Commission.     They  had  strong  hopes  of 
being  supported  by  Ledru-Rollin,  for  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Republic,  No.  ]  6,  published  under  his 
auspices,  had  announced  the  "determination  of 
the  people  of  the  barricades  to  adjourn  the  de- 
cisions of  a  false  national  rcjjresentation,  if  the 
returns  did  not  secure  the  triumph  of  Social- 
ism."^   The  better  to  unite  these  dif- 
ferent parties  together,  it  was  resolved  ^^"15^''"' 
to  take  a  ground  on  which  they  could 
all  coalesce,  and  with  this  view  they  selected  the 
presentation  of  a  petition  in  favor  of  Poland,  and 
for  the  immediate    declaration   of  war  against 
Germany.     They  openly  boasted  that  the  peti- 
tion should  be  jjresented  by  a  hundred  thousand 
men.      The  Assembly   feeling,   in  Lamartine's 
words,  that  a  petition  so  presented  was  "not  a 
petition  but  a  menace,"  passed  a  decree 
forbidding  the  presentation  of  petitions  at      ^^ 
their  bar.     Upon  this  the  whole  clubs  were  in 
motion,  and  it  was  resolved  to  have   ^        . 
a  grand  demonstration  on  the  15th.'  m^r^te 
There  was  no  concealment  of  the  de-  TAssembl^e, 
signs  of  the  conspirators ;  the  Assem-  ''7-  '■  p-  ^  = 
bly  were  perfectly  aware  they  were  gg^^^f"  Mo'ni-' 
to  bo  the  objects  of  attack.      But  tern'.  May  14, 
the  Executive  Commission  was  weak  t848 ;  Ann. 
from  distraction  of  opinion,  the  Na-  igojo'''^^^ 
tioual  Guard  divided,  the  new  min- 
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isters  wholly  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  governing 
men,  and  no  adequate  preparations  were  made 
to  meet  the  danger.  It  came  accordingly,  and 
all  but  (iverturned  the  Government,  and  with  it 
the  Republic. 

M.  Walewski,  the  deputy  to  whom  the  advo- 
cating tiie  cau.se  of  Toland  had  been 
Dispersion  of  committed,  was  speaking  in  favor 
the  Assembly  of  an  armed  intervention,  by  de- 
by  the  iiisur-  claring  of  war  against  the  German 
Mav^is  Confederation,  when  an  alarm  was 

heard  that  the  Assembly  was  threat- 
ened, and  in  dang?r  of  being  forced.  It  was  not 
that  there  were  no  troops  to  protect  them  :  there 
were  plenty,  but  no  one  would  take  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  giving  the  order  to  re- 
sist. General  Courtais  was  at  the  head  of  sev- 
eral regiments  of  the  National  Guard  in  front 
of  the  Madeleine,  but  he  was  irresolute,  and  was 
persuaded  to  let  the  procession,  which  consisted 
of  fully  fifteen  thousand  persons,  pass  through 
his  armed  bands.  Two  battalions  of  the  Garde 
Mobile  were  stationed  on  the  Pont  de  la  Con- 
corde, over  wliich  the  procession  required  to  pass 
to  reach  the  Assembly,  but  they  had  no  orders, 
and  their  officers,  hearing  what  General  Cour- 
tais had  done,  allowed  the  multitude  to  pass. 
An  immense  crowd  now  surrounded  the  rails 
forming  the  defense  of  the  Palais  du  Corps  Le- 
gislatif,  loudly  demanding  admission,  which  a 
battalion  of  national  guards  intrusted  with  that 
post  refused.  In  vain  Ledru-Rollin,  who  came 
out  to  harangue  them,  endeavored  to  obtain  a 
hearing:  he  was  received  with  a  few  cheers, 
drowned  in  a  storm  of  hisses.  Lamartine  was 
next  sent  for,  but  even  his  voice  failed  of  effect : 
he  was  hooted  down  with  cries  of^^Assezjouc  de 
la  Lijre ;  viort  u  Layiiartiiie  .'"*  In  a  few  sec- 
onds the  rails  were  passed,  the  gates  of  the  bar- 
rier forced,  and  a  furious  crowd  inundated  the 
first  court  at  the  foot  of  the  columns.  Seeing 
this,  Lamartine,  and  a  few  of  the  deputies  who 
■were  with  him,  retired  within  the  second  rail, 
saying,  "Reason  is  no  longer  heard:  to  arms! 
let  ns  defend  ourselves!"  The  inner  court  was 
occupied  by  a  battalion  of  the  Garde  Mobile, 
which  fixed  bayonets,  and  seemed  disposed  to  do 
its  duty.  But  at  that  critical  moment  an  order 
arrived  from  General  Courtais  to  n7ifix  bai/onets 
and  return  them  to  their  scabbards.  No  longer 
ivsisted,  the  multitude  now  broke  in  tumultu- 
ous bodies  into  the  hall  where  the  Assembly  was 
sitting ;  and  the  galleries  being  soon  filled,  those 
J  Norraaiiby  ^^  ^''°°*'  P"shed  forward  by  those 
i.  391-393 ;  '  behind,  were  forced  over  the  front 
Lim.  ii.  422-   of  the  gallery,  and  fell  among  the 

ili'J^o^W'  deputies  seated  beneath.     Lamar- 

rf9a,  393;  Mo-  .•  '  .  ^i  •  ,■  i 

niteur.  May  "'^^i    seeuig    the    Assembly    thus 

16, 1848;  Ann.  forced,  raised  his  arms  toward  heav- 

ior'*^'ii^-'*^'  ^"'  ''^"*^  ^^^'^)  ^"  "^'^^'  iigony,  "All 
18^,180.  is  lost!'" 

In  truth,  all  was  lost,  if  the  case  had  rested 

72.  upon  the  resolution  of  the  Govern- 

Scene  in  the  ment,  or  its  ability  to  defend  itself. 

A.><setnbly.      j^  tj^  f^jj^  j.^^^j.  ^f  ^^^  petitioners 

stood  M.  Barbes,  who  said,  amidst  deafening 
shouts,  "Citizens,  you  have  come  here  to  exer- 
cise your  right  of  petitioning :  you  have  done 
well  to  enforce  that  right,  and  it  now  lies  with 
you  to  take  cifectual  measures  to  prevent  it  from 


'   "We  have  had  enough  of  tlie  lyre;  Death  to  La- 
martine !" 


ever  again  being  contested.  The  duty  of  the 
Assembly  is  to  take  into  consideration  what  you 
demand  ;  and  as  the  wish  which  you  have  ex- 
pressed is  precisely  that  of  all  France,  the  As- 
sembly will  have  to  decree  what  you  demand.  The 
Assembly  has  heard  your  demands :  it  must 
obey  them ;  but  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  re- 
straint, it  would  be  well  that  you  should  now  re- 
tire." But  having  once  got  possession  of  tiie 
hall,  the  insurgents  were  in  no  hurry  to  with- 
draw, and  it  soon  ajipeared  that  the  vast  major- 
ity were  set  upon  objects  of  more  pressing  im- 
portance than  the  restoration  of  Poland.  "  The 
real  friends  of  the  people,"  exclaimed  Blanqui, 
"have  been  systematically  excluded  from  the 
Assembly  and  the  Government."  Lists  were 
handed  down  for  the  inscription  of  the  names  of 
those  who  were  ready  to  tight  in  behalf  of  Po- 
land: only  four  signed  the  paper.  "We  have 
other  things  to  do,"  cried  they  on  all  sides;  "we 
have  had  enough  of  Poland  !"  A  furious  crowd 
surrounded  M.  Buchez,  the  President,  threaten- 
ing him  and  the  whole  Assembly  with  instant 
death,  unless  he  signed  orders  forbidding  tlie  rap- 
pel  to  be  beat,  and  enjoining  the  National  Guard 
not  to  act.  He  long  resisted ;  but  at  length, 
Avith  the  dagger  at  his  throat,  he  yielded.  Upon 
this  the  tumult  increased  to  a  frightful  degree, 
and  all  order  or  respect  to  the  Assembly  was 
lost.  M.  Barbes  was  again  forced  into  the  trib- 
une, to  state  their  new  demands.  "I  insist," 
exclaimed  he,  "that  a  forced  tax  of  a  milliard 
(i;40,000,000)  should  be  laid  upon  the  rich,  and 
that  whoever  gives  orders  to  beat  the  ra])])el 
should  be  declared  a  traitor  to  the  country." 
"You  are  wrong,  Barbes,"  cried  a  voice  from  the 
crowd;  "<«'o  hours  of  pillage  is  what  we  want." 
Wearied  at  length  with  these  endless  and  varied 
demands,  wliich,  from  the  clamor  and  noise, 
could  neither  be  ]jut  nor  considered,  one  of  the 
most  violent  of  the  insurgents,  named  Huber, 
was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  his  comrades  to 
the  tribune,  from  whence  he  said,  in  a  stentorian 
voice,  "In  the  name  of  the  people,  whose  voice 
the  Assembly  has  refused  to  hear, 
I  declare  the  Assembly  dissolved."  May  16, 1848; 
Loud  applause  followed  these  words,  Ann.  Hist, 
which  were  immediately  succeeded  1S48, 187, 188; 
by  a  dozen  men  scaling  the  Presi-  4-*y^'(jasij,ig. 
dent's  chair,  and  dragging  him  from  nac,'  i.  334^ 
his  seat.  In  confusion  and  utter  dis-  39i^ ;  L-  Blanc, 
may  the  Assembly  rose  up,  and,  fol-  j^fo^  ^^ 
lowing  its  chief,  abandoned  the  hall. 

Having  thus  dissolved  tlie  Assembly,  the  in- 
surgents proceeded  to  nominate  a  _, 
new  Provisional  Government.  The  jje,v  pi-ovi- 
persons  first  appointed  were  Barbes,  sional  Gov- 
Louis  Blanc,  Ledru-Rollin,  Blanqui,  ^'^",',"^1]' ^'P' 
Huber,  Raspail,  Caussidiere,  Eticnne  ^°"'  "^ 
Arago,  Albert,  Lagrange.  This  list,  however, 
was  deemed  not  sufficiently  Socialist ;  and  a  new 
one  was  read  out,  and  agreed  to  by  acclama- 
tion, which  embraced  Cabet,  L.  Blanc,  Pierre 
Leroux,  Raspail,  Considerant,  Barbes,  Blanqui, 
Proudhon.  The  preponderance  of  the  Commun- 
ist element  was  very  clear  here,  and  several 
voices  called  out,  "There  are  too  many  Social- 
ists." The  Government,  however,  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  whole  proceeded  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  preceded  by  a  hideous  mob  shouting, 
"The  Assembly  is  dissolved;  long  live  the  Rev- 
olutionary Government !  long  live  Barbis ! "   The 
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procession,  swelling  as  it  advanced,  passed  with- 
out obstruction  before  the  Prefecture  of  Police, 
and  took  possession  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where 
the  Government  was  formally  installed.  But 
meanwhile  Lamartine  had  dispatched  several 
tnisty  messengers  to  the  battalions  of  the  Nation- 
al Guard  who  were  most  likely  to  prove  faithful, 
to  hasten  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Assembly. 
At  length,  about  four  o'clock,  the  welcome  roll 
of  a  drum  was  heard  on  the  otlier  side  of  the 
Seine,  and  soon  the  bayonets  of  a  corps  of  na- 
tional guards  were  seen  crossing  the  Pont  de  la 
Concorde  at  the  pas  de  charge.  In  an  instant 
the  Hall  of  the  Assembly  was  cleared,  and  the 
rude  intruders  chased  out  of  the  doors  and  win- 
dows. They  fell  back  upon  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
where  the  Insurrectionary  Government  was  es- 
tablished, and  the  principal  strength  of  the  rebels 
was  to  be  found.  Preparation  for  a  desperate 
resistance  had  been  made,  and  four  pieces  of  ar- 
tilleiy  were  brought  up  before  the  infantry,  in 
order  to  breach  the  walls  of  the  building  before 
an  assault  was  made.  The  moment  was  terri- 
ble; but  the  hearts  of  the  insurgents  failed  them 
at  the  decisive  moment:  they  evacuated  the 
building  when  they  saw  the  guns 
1  Monitfiin-,  pointed  against  it ;  and  it  was  taken 
Mayl6,  lb48;   ^  ■  <•      -^i       ^         •  .  , 

Ann.  Hist.       possession  01  Without  resistance  by 

1S4S,  lS3,is9;  the  forces  of  the  Government.  Sev- 
ifo""  V'  .'^?~  enty-two  prisoners  were  made  on 
393 '  agg.""'  *'    the  spot,  among  whom  were  Barbes 

and  Albert.  ^ 
Three  thousand  of  the  insurgents,  all  armed, 

shut  themselves  up  in  the  Prefecture 
Measures  "f  Police,  where  they  prepared  to 
which  follow-  resist ;  but  next  morning  they  sur- 
ed  the  sup-  rendered  to  six  thousand  of  the  Na- 
Cunection     tional  Guard,  which  were  brought 

against  them.  The  whole  mem- 
bers of  the  Insurrectionary  Government  were  ar- 
rested, and  conducted  to  Vincennes.  General 
Courtais,  whose  conduct  at  the  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  had  been  more  than  doubtful,  was 
dismissed,  and  succeeded  by  General  Clement 
Thomas ;  and  Caussidiere,  after  some  hesitation, 
resigned  the  situation  of  head  of  the  police,  and 
was  succeeded  by  M.  Trouve-Chauvel.  The 
battalions  of  the  Garde  Re'publicaine,  which  had 
universally  failed  in  their  duty,  were  purged  of 
their  most  disaffected  members,  and  reduced  to 
something  like  military  order  and  obedience. 
General  Cavaignac,  who  had  arrived  from  Al- 
geria, received  the  port-folio  of  Minister  of  War. 
Pinally,  the  entrance  of  great  numbers  of  na- 
tional guards  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  cap- 
ital, all  animated  with  the  strongest  indignation 
against  the  Parisian  Socialists,  enabled  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  the  decisive  step  of  closing  the 
clubs,  which  was  done  on  the  succeeding  days, 
not  without  violent  resistance  and  some  blood- 
shed. A  commission  was  appointed  to  make  in- 
quiry into  the  insurrections  of  the  16th  April 
and  15th  May,  which  immediately  commenced 
s  Commission  "«  labors,  and  published  a  report 
d'Enquete,  under  the  title  of  "  Rapport  de  la 
passim;  Ann.  Commission  d'Enquete,  "containing 
m'i9\^Lam  ^  ^'^^^  ^^^^  °^  information  on  the 
ii.  452,  453 ;  subject,  and  more  authentic  evidence 
Caussidiere,  on  the  effects  of  the  revolution  than 
li.  21T-230.       jj^y  other  collection  in  existence. - 

The  facts   brought    out   by  the  Commission 
d'Enquete  appeared  so  strongly  to  implicate  M. 


Louis  Blanc,  that  the  Procureurs-General,  MM. 
P(n-talis  andLandaries,  demanded  per- 
mission from  the  Assembly  to  institute  subsequent 
a  formal  accusation  against  him.  The  proceedings 
question  was  warmly  debated  ;  but  at  "^  the  As- 
length,  by  a  majority  of  369  to  337,  f^^^l' 
they  negatived  the  demand.  It  ap- 
peared from  the  evidence  that,  though  Louis 
Blanc  had  been  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
peojjle  from  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  there  named  one  of  the  in- 
surrectionary government,  yet  he  was,  in  truth, 
hardly  a  free  agent  on  the  occasion,  and  that  he 
was  implicated  in  the  rebellion  rather  from  the 
doctrines  he  had  promulgated  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg than  from  immediate  accession  to  the  at- 
tack on  the  Assembly.  But  in  truth,  even  if 
the  case  had  been  otherwise,  they  were  too  well 
aware  of  the  strength,  at  least  in  Paris,  of  the 
party  of  which  he  was  the  head,  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  their  means  of  resistance,  to  venture 
on  the  prosecution  which  was  demanded.  Mean- 
while the  disorders  in  the  provinces  continued 
without  abatement.  At  Lyons,  on  the  ^  ^-q 
18th  ]\Iay,  a  furious  mob  arose,  demand-  ^^ 
ing  the  instant  liberation  of  the  prisoners  who 
had  been  arrested  on  occasion  of  the  tumults  in 
February.  The  prefect,  unable  to  withstand  the 
violence  with  which  he  was  threatened,  was 
obliged  to  sign  an  order  for  their  liberation; 
and  they  were  immediately  carried  in  triumph 
to  the  Croix  Rouge,  where  barricades  were  con- 
structed, and  a  sort  of  provisional  government 
established.  Surroundetl  by  so  many  and  such 
serious  dangers,  the  Assembly  still  strangely  kept 
their  eyes  fixed  on  those  which  were  passed,  and 
by  a  majority  of  632  to  63  adopted  5fav2G 
a   law,    proposed    by   the    Executive  .' 

Commission,    banishing    forever    the  jiay  22,  27.' 
younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Bour-  184S;  Ann. 

bon,  as  the  elder  branch  had  already  l^'^*-  18^» 

1  3— 199 
been,  from  the  French  territory. » 

But  the  Government  soon  found  that  they  had 
more  serious  causes  of  disquietude 
than  the  dread  of  a  reaction,  and  more  c'omn.ence- 
formidable  competitors  for  power  to  ment  of  an 
contend  with  than  the  princes  of  the  agitation  in 
house   of  Orleans.      Among   other  [rN"'',J;°„"; 
persons  who  were  brought  forward 
as   candidates   for   a   seat  in  the  Chamber   in 
the  elections  coming  on  in  June  was  one  whose 
name  spoke  powerfully  to  every  heart  in  France, 
Louis   Napoleon.     A  ])lacard,  recommending 
him  to  the  electors  of  Paris,  bore  these  ominous 
words:   "Louis  Napoleon  only  asks  to  be  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people ;  and  he  has  not  forgot 
that  Napoleon,  before  being  the  first  magistrate 
of  France,  was  its  first  citizen."     His  name  was 
heard  in  various  groups  on  the  Boulevards  at 
night:    "Vive    rEmpereur!"  broke    from    the 
masses  as  often  as  "Vive  Barbes!"     "  Vive  la 
Republique  democratique  !"     Alarmed  at  these 
appearances,  M.  de  Lamartine,  taking  advant- 
age of  a  report,  which  was  afterward  proved  to 
be  false,  that  the  commander  of  the  Na-  .,, 

tional  Guard  had  been  fired  at  from  a 
crowd  which  was  raising  cries  of"  Vive  I'Empe- 
reur !"  proposed  to  the  Assembly  to  renew  against 
Louis  Napoleon  by  name  the  general  decree  of 
banishment  against  the  princes  of  the  family  of 
Bonaparte  passed  in  1832,  "We  will  never," 
said  he,  "permit  France  to  degrade  herself  a? 
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was  the  case  in  Rome  duriiifj  the  days  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  when  the  Republic  was  bought 
by  a  name  shouted  Ijy  a  few  noisy  conspirators." 
These  words  pi-oduced  at  first  a  great  impression ; 
but  ere  long  it  wore  of^",  and  in  the  end  the  proj- 
ect of  banishment  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  two  to  one.  Louis  Napoleon,  in  consequence, 
was  ])ermitted  to  remain  on  the  roll  of  candi- 
dates, and  he  was  simultaneously  elected  by  the 
Departments  of  the  Seine,  the  Yonne,  the  Sarthe, 
and  the  Charente-Inferieure.  He  notified  his 
acceptance  of  the  charge  in  a  letter,  some  nf 

1  A  ir^t  ^^^  expressions  in  which  singularly 
1848,  204-'ioS;  contrast  with  his  subsequent  career. 
Lam.  ii.  464-'  but  he  afterward  declined  to  take 
469 ;  Cass.  i.     jjjg  ^^^^^  from  a  desire  to  avoid  raus- 

ing  dissension  in  the  Republic.'* 
The  elections  for  the  Assembly  in  June  were 
77  very  remarkable,  as   evincing   the 

Increasing  steady  and  now  uninterrupted  growth 
conservatism  Qf  reactionary  principles  in  the 
of  the  electors,  .  ^    'e  h  *  rni 

and  weakness  greater  part  of  the  country.     The 

oftheGovera-  former  repugnance  to  the  statesmen 
raent.  who  had  served  in  the  Chamber  of 

Deputies  under  Louis  Philippe  was  fest  wearing 
away,  and  a  dread  of  the  rashness  of  inexjjeri- 
enced  men  succeeding  in  its  place.  Then  were, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Revolution,  returned 
to  the  Assembly  M.  Thiers,  M.  Victor  Hugo, 
Charles  Dupin,  General  Changarnier,  General 
Rulhieres,  M.  Mole,  Marshal  Bugeaud,  M.  A. 
Fould,  M.  Rivet.  M.  Mole  was  sought  after  in 
his  retreat  by  the  electors  of  the  Gironde,  and 
forced  to  accept  their  representation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  electors  of  Paris  returned  MM. 
Caussidiere,  Proudhon,  Pierre  Leroux,  and  La- 
grange— that  is  to  say,  the  chiefs  of  Socialism. 
Every  thing  thus  conspired  to  indicate  a  terrible 
struggle  between  the  country  and  the  metropolis, 
which,  although  it  might  begin  in  the  Assembly, 
would  to  all  appearance  terminate  in  the  streets. 
And  in  the  presence  of  this  evidently  apjiroach- 
ing  danger,  it  was  melancholy  to  see  the  pitiable 
state  of  weakness  to  which  the  executive  Gov- 
erament  was  reduced.  Formed  by  an  avowed 
coalition  of  men  of  the  most  diametrically  oppo- 
site opinions,  its  members  had  lost  the  weight 
of  individual  character  without  having  gained 
the  force  of  united  action.  The  Socialists  were 
determined  on  an  insuiTection  against  the  As- 
sembly, which  they  now  saw  was  decidedly  oji- 
posed   to   their   demands ;    and   the   Executive 

2  Ann.  Hist.  Commission,  divided  in  itself,  felt  so 
184S,'204,  205;  unequal  to  meet  it  that  Lamartine 
470™  c-.^*^^'  strongly  advised  them  to  resign, 
40l'402-(jaiig-  'which  shame  at  the  thouglit  of  re- 
sifiiei-e.U.276-  tiring  in  presence  of  danger  alone 
-S'i-  prevented  them  from  doing.-     In 


•  "  Your  confidence  imposes  on  me  duties  whicli  I  shall 
know  how  to  discharge.  Our  feelings,  our  interests,  our 
wishes,  are  the  same.  A  child  of  Paris,  now  a  represent- 
ative of  its  inhabitants,  I  will  unite  my  efforts  with  those 
of  my  colleagues  to  re-establish  order,  credit,  industry, 
to  secure  e-\;ternal  peace,  consolidate  deviocratic  instihi- 
tion.%  and  mutually  conciliate  those  interests  which  now 
appear  hostile,  because  they  suspect  each  other  to  run 
counter,  instead  of  conspiring  to  one  end — the  prosperity 
and  glory  of  the  country.  The  people  have  been  free 
since  the  24th  February;  they  can  now  obtain  every  thing 
without  having  recourse  to  brute  force.  Let  us  rally 
round  the  altar  of  our  country  under  the  standard  of  our 
country,  and  let  us  give  to  the  world  the  fjreat  example 
of  a  people  who  regenerate  themselves  witliout  violence, 
without  civil  war,  without  anarchy.'' — Ann.  Jlist,  1848, 
p.  208. 


the  mean  time,  every  precaution  was  taken  to 
protect  them  from  insult ;  and  the  strange  spec- 
tacle was  exhibited  to  the  world  of  a  sovereign 
Legislature,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  delib- 
erating under  the  protection  of  cannon  pointed 
against  its  own  constituents.* 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  the  finances  was  daily 
becoming  more  alarming,  and  France  jg 
was  beginning  again  to  experience  the  Alarming 
bitter  truth  that  the  inevitable  effect  >*t»te  of  tue 
of  revolutions  is  at  once  to  diminish  *'"'""'<=^- 
the  revenue  and  enormously  increase  the  ex- 
penditure. In  the  sixty-nine  days  which  had 
elajjsed  between  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
installation  of  tlie  National  Assembly,  the  Pro- 
visional Government  had  opened  extraordinary 
credits  to  the  amount  of  206,183,035  francs'; 
and  such  was  the  necessitous  state  of  the  Treas- 
ury, notwithstanding  the  addition  of  45  per 
cent,  to  the  direct  taxes,  that  the  only  resource 
which  remained  to  i\I.  Duclerc,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded M.  Garnier  Pages  as  Finance  Minister, 
was  a  fresh  loan  of  150,000,000  francs,  and  then 
to  cut  down  woods  to  the  extent  of  25,000,000 
francs,  and  alienate  lands  belonging  to  tlie  State 
or  the  Crown  to  the  extent  of  200, 000, 000  more! 
Immense  as  these  sums  were,  they  did  not  em- 
brace the  whole  obligations  incurred  by  the  State 
in  consequence  of  this  most  disastrous  Revolu- 
tion ;  for  the  Bank  of  France  had  already  ad- 
vanced 245, 000,  OOOfrancs  to  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, making,  with  M.  Duclerc's  fresh  loan 
of  150,000,000  francs,  no  less  than  395,000,000 
francs,  or  nearly  £16,000,000  sterling  of  debt 
already  incurred  from  its  effects.  The  fearful 
shortcoming  of  the  indirect  taxes,  which  in  the 
course  of  the  year  fell  off  150,000,000  francs,  the 
enormous  charges  of  the  Ateliers  Nationaux,  and' 
the  great  increase  of  the  army,  were  the  chief 
causes  of  this  most  disastrous  state  of  things. 
The  men  receiving  wages  at  the  Ateliers  Natio- 
naux were  now  118,300,  and  their  cost  was 
250,000  francs  a  day.  Of  this  immense  multi- 
tude not  more  than  two  thousand  were  actually 
employed  in  any  species  of  labor,  :  Ann.  Hist, 
the  remainder  being  ])aid  for  doing  1848,212,213; 
nothing,  or  holding  themselves  at  9!fo  %!'  "^'^^T 
the  beck  of  the  leaders  of  the  clubs  siond'En- 
to  assemble  in  multitudes,  in  order  quete,  Dep.de 
to  overawe  the  Government.'  I^lanne. 

It  was  impossible  that  such  a  state  of  things 

could  continue,  and  yet  it  was  equal-         79, 

ly  evident  that  it  could  not  be  term-  Steps  which 

inated  without  a  desperate  struggle ;  l<^''  ^°  '!>«^  '"- 
^      ^,  .  ,  1  u  r       surrection. 

for  the  paid  workmen,  who  were  tor 

the  most  part  able-bodied  and  armed,  were  de- 
termined not  to  relinquish  the  advantage  they 
had  gained.  In  order  to  derive  some  advantage 
from  this  immense  mass  of  idle  workmen,  M. 
Leon  Faucher,  in  the  end  of  May,  brought 
forward  a  proposal  for  employing  a  cer-  '  ^^ 
tain  number  of  the  men  in  the  formation  of  the 
lines  of  railway  which  had  been  in  progress  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out.  At  the  same  time, 
some  regulations  were  laid  down  for  correct- 
ing the  abuses  so  prevalent  in  the  drawing  of 
pay,  and  M.  Emilc  Thomas,  the  superintendent, 


*  The  votes  for  these  new  candidates  were  as  follows 
in  the  Dt'partment  of  the  Seine :  Caussidiere,  146,4011 ;  Mo- 
reau,  126,889;  Goudchoux,  107,09T;  Changarnier,  105,559' 
M.  Thiers,  97,394  ;  Leroux,  94.375;  Victor  Hugo,  86,966; 
Louis  Napoleon,  84,426;  Lagrange,  78,682;  Boissel, 
77,247;  Proudhon.  77,094.— J>/amte«r,  June  12,  1848. 
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who  had  connived  at  them,  was  sent  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  police  to  Bordeaux.  The 
committee  to  whom  the  matter  was  reported 
recommended  that  the  workmen  who  had  not 
been  domiciled  more  than  three  months  in  the 
Department  of  the  Seine  should  be  sent  to  their 
respective  homes,  to  be  employed  in  such  pro- 
ductive labor  as  could  there  be  found  for  them ; 
and  the  Assembly,  adopting  this  report, 
June  10.  pj^ggej  several  decrees  for  enforcing  the 
removal  of  a  certain  number  of  the  workmen  to 
various  railway  works.  Victor  Hugo,  the  cele- 
brated novelist,  albeit  a  decided  Liberal,  who 
had  obtained  a  place  in  the  Assembly,  said  on 
tliis  occasion:  "The  Ateliers  Nationaux  were 
necessary  when  first  established ;  but  it  is  now 
high  time  to  remedy  an  evil  of  which  the  least 
inconvenience  is  to  squander  uselessly  the  re- 
sources of  the  EepulDlic.  What  have  they  pro- 
duced in  the  course  of  four  months  ?  Nothing. 
They  have  deprived  the  hardy  sons  of  toil  of  em- 
ployment, given  them  a  distaste  for  labor,  and 
demoralized  them  to  such  a  degree  that  they  are 
no  longer  ashamed  to  beg  on  the  streets.  The 
Monarchy  has  its  idlers;  the  Republic  has  its 
vagabonds.  God  forbid  that  the  enemies  of  the 
country  should  succeed  in  converting  the  Pari- 
sian workmen,  formerly  so  virtuous,  into  lazza- 
roni  or  prsetorians.  When  Paris  is 
Jime2\?is48;  *'*  cffony,  London  rejoices;  its  pow- 
Cass.  i.40l,  '  er,  riches,  and  preponderance  have 
402;  An.  Reg.  tripled  since  our  disturbances  com- 
18^8, -283.         nienced.- 

These  measures  excited  the  most  violent  dis- 

80.  content  among  the  workmen ;  and 
Measmes  an  insiuTCction  was  openly  talked 
against  the  So-  ^f^  which  was  first  fixed  for  the  14th 
g e'neral  d"s-  3xx\y,  the  anniversary  of  the  taking 
contentamong  of  the  Bastilc.  But  the  measures 
tliem.  directed  against  the  AteUers  Na- 
tionaux brought  matters  to  a  crisis  at  an  earlier 

period.  On  June  20,  M.  Leon  Faucher, 
June  20.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  of  the  committee  to  whom 
the  matter  had  been  intrusted,  reported  that 
120,000  workmen  were  now  ])aid  daily  at  the 
Ateliers  Nationaux,  and  50,000  more  were  de- 
manding to  be  admitted.  Horror-struck  at  this 
prospect,  he  saw  no  resource  but  a  fresh  loan  of 
150,000,000  francs  by  the  Government,  to  set  in 
motion  in  the  provinces  the  industiy  so  fatally 
arrested  by  the  Revolution ;  but  to  this  the  Fi- 
nance Minister  made  the  strongest  possible  ob- 
jections. Thus,  between  the  two,  nothing  was 
done;  and  meanwhile  the  paid 
workmen  and  Socialists,  encour- 
aged by  the  leaders  of  the  clubs, 
made  open  preparations  for  insur- 
rection, and  resolved  to  resist  any 
attempt  at  removal.  "We  must 
not  go," said  they ;  "they  are  about 
to  destroy  the  Republic.'" 
It  was  all  very  we'll,  however,  as  a  figure  of 

81.  speech  to  declaim  on  100,000  armed 
Forces  on  men  as  ready  to  support  the  demo- 
both  sides,  cratic  and  Socialist  Revolution ;  but 
when  the  contest  commenced,  it  was  found  that 
the  actual  number  who  could  be  relied  on  was 
much  less  considerable.  Altogether  it  was  com- 
puted that  from  25,000  to  30,000  would  come 
forth  to  support  the  insurrection,  composed  of 
12.000  liberated  convicts,  0000  of  the  most  de 


2  Moniteur, 
June  21, 1848; 
CaBS.  i.  401, 
402;  Com. 
d'EntiuC'te, 
Dep.  de  M. 
Cariin;  Ann. 
Hist.  1848, 
21T,  218. 


or  10,000  from  the  secret  societies  and  clubs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  forces  Government  had 
novnnally  at  its  disposal  were  much  more  consid- 
erable.    There  were  20,000  regular  troops  in  the 
barracks  of  Paris,  with  ample  artillery  and  cav- 
alry;  15,000  in  the  neighboring  towns;  and  the 
National  Guard  in  the  metropolis  and  the  han- 
lleu  had  already  turned  out,  Jor  a  revieiv,  forces 
said  to  amount  to  300,000  men.     But  though 
abundantly  ready  to  come  forward  on  days  of 
holiday  parade,  it  was  very  doubtful  how  far  the 
majority  of  these  would  act  when  shots  were  to 
be  fired  in  anger ;   and  it  was  well  known  that  a 
large  projiortion  of  them  were  in  secret  inclined 
to  the  insurgents,  and  would,  if  the  contest  ap- 
peared  at   all  doubtful,  in  all  probability  join 
them.     A  similar  disunion  pervaded  the  execu- 
tive, and  no  united  action  could  be  expected  from 
a  directory  in  which  such  opposite  characters  as 
Lamartine,  Ledru-RoUin,  and  Marie   held   the 
reins  of  power.     On  the  other  hand,  the  insur- 
gents, i.npelled  by  necessity  and  in  dread  of  starva- 
tion, were  united  and  desperate,  and  obeyed  lead- 
ers of  no  .small  military  ability,,  invested  with  that 
absolute  power  with  \\  hich  mutineers  never  fail  to 
invest  those  whom  for  a  time  they  have  placed 
in  command.     Thus,  though  in  a])pearance  un- 
equal, the  contest  was  in  reality  more  evenly  bal- 
anced than  might  be  su])posed  ;  and  at  any  rate, 
the  most  desperate  conflict  which  had  occiuTcd 
since  the  fir.<t  beginning  of  the  troubles  in  1789 
was  evidently  approaching,  and  it  ,  ^^^^  ijij.f_ 
was  much  to  be  feared  that   any  1846,217-220: 
serious  reverse  at  first  would  throw  1  am.  ii.  4TS- 
all  the  waverevs  into  the  arms  of  ^^^:  ^'^^^^^{s- 
the  insurgents,  and  in  all  probabili-  Bioil  d'En- 
ty  consign  France  to  the  sanguiu-  cuitte,  Uep.de 
aiy  rule  of  a  Red  Republic. '  ^-  ^"'""• 

Hostilities  commenced  at  nine  at  night  on  the 
22d  of  June  by  the  assembling  of         go 
crowds  on  the  quays,  from  the  bi'idge  Commencc- 
of  Notre  Dame  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,   ment  of  the 
and  the  placarding  of  an  address  call-  insurrection. 

11  T-'  1  *       •  *•      June  22. 

ing  on  all  i  renchmen  to  sign  a  peti- 
tion to  the  National  Assembly  on  the  "  organiza- 
tion of  labor."  At  the  same  time,  a  brigade  of 
the  workmen  which  had  been  sent  to  Corbeil  re- 
turned, contrary  to  orders,  to  Paris,  and  stationed 
themselves  in  the  Place  of  the  Bastile  and  at  the 
Barrier  du  Trone,  calling  out,  "Vive  Napoleon!" 
"  Vive  I'Empereur  !"'  "  A  bas  Marie  I"  "  Nous 
resterons!"  During  the  whole  night  the  work- 
men of  the  Ateliers  Nationaux  remained  in  the 
streets,  and  their  leaders  and  the  orators  from  the 
clubs  harangued  them  without  intermission.  Ev- 
ery leader  had  his  post  assigned  to  him.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  insurrection  corresponded  exact- 
ly to  that  of  the  brigades  of  the  Ateliers  Nationaux. 
The  whole  were  under  the  powerful  and  able 
direction  of  the  Societe  des  Droits  de  I'Homme, 
which  had  reconstituted  itself  in  defiance  of  the 
Government  on  the  11th  June.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d  the  erection  of  barrir  ^^^^  gg 
cades  commenced,  and  proceeded  with  a 
rapidity,  order,  and  consistency  which  evidently 
besjjoke  a  long-laid  plan.  Nearly  the  whole 
population,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the 
disaft'ected  districts,  which  comprised  a  full  half 
of  the  city,  were  employed  on  these  works,  which 
sprang  up  as  if  by  enchantment,  and  soon  ap- 
peared of  stupendous  magnitude.     Befoi-e  noon 


termined  from  the  Ateliers  Nationaux,  and  8000  ;  nearly  one  half  of  Paris,  comprising  all  lying  to 
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the  eastward  of  a  line  drawm  from  the  Pantheon 
to  the  Chateau  d'Eau,  was  covered  with  harri- 
cades.  Two  strong  ones  were  erected  at  the 
Porte  St.  Denis,  one  at  that  of  St.  Martin,  one 
at  the  entry  of  tlie  Fanbourg  dn  Temple,  four  in 
the  streets  leadias^  to  the  Hotel  de  Villc,  one  of 
stupendous  magnitude  at  the  entrance  of  the 
J         .  Faubourg   St.  Antoine,  and   thirty 

Jmie24,  IS4S;  '•!   the    neighborhood    of  the    Isle 
An.lTist.lstS,  of   St.    Louis,    the    Faubourg    St. 
219---l:Luii.  Jacques,    and    the    Faubourg    St. 
ii.  477-tSO.        ,,    ^      '  , 
JVlarceau. 

During  all  this  time  nothing    whatever  was 
g„  done  on  the  part  of  Government  to 

Progress  of  interrupt  these  preparations.  The 
tlie  iiisurrec-  truth  was,  they  had  not,  in  the  out- 
"""■  set,  the  means  of  combating  the  in- 

""*"  '  surrection  over  the  immense  surface 
over  wliich  it  extended.  General  Cavaignac,  in 
whom,  as  Minister  at  War,  the  su]n-eme  com- 
mand was  invested,  had  only  at  his  disposal 
23,000  infantry  and  2000  horse,  of  whom  not 
more  than  20,000  of  both  arms  could  be  calcu- 
lated upon  as  effective.  The  5'c?icra/e  was  imme- 
diately beat  in  all  the  streets  ;  but  the  National 
Guard  was  very  backward  in  answering  tlie  call, 
and  many  of  them,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Garde 
Mobile,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
surgents. Orders  were  sent  off  immediately  to 
four  reginiints  at  Versailles  and  Orleans  to  come 
to  Paris ;  tebgraphic  messages  to  the  same  ef- 
fect were  dispatched  to  those  stationed  at  Lille, 
Metz,  and  Rouen,  and  even  a  division  of  the 
Army  of  the  Alps  was  ordered  to  the  capital. 
But  some  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
even  tlie  nearest  of  these  troops  could  arrive,  and 
meanwhile  every  hour  was  precious  ;  something 
required  to  be  done  instantly  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  insurrection.  But  Cavaignac  was  too  old 
and  too  good  a  soldier  not  to  know  the  extreme 
hazard  of  involving  troops  in  insufficient  num- 
bers in  the  narrow  streets  of  an  insurgent  capi- 
tal, and  too  much  experienced  in  revolutions  not 
to  be  aware  of  the  ruinous  results  which  niiglit 
ensue  from  the  defeat  or  capture  of  even  an  in- 
considerable body  of  regular  soldiers.  He  posi- 
tively refused,  therefore,  to  divide  his  forces,  or 
act  on  any  extended  scale  before  the  reinforce- 
ments came  up.  In  this  opinion  he  was  strong- 
ly supported  by  Lamartine.  "  Do  not  deceive 
yourselves, "  said  he  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Provisional  Government;  "we  do  not  advance 
to  a  strife  wit'a  an  emeute,  but  to  a  pitched  battle 
with  a  confederacy  of  great  factions.  If  the  Re- 
public, and  with  it  society,  is  to  be  saved,  it 
must  have  arms  in  its  hands  during  the  first 
years  of  its  existence ;  and  its  forces  should  be 
2Lam.  ii.4T3;  disposed,  not  only  here,  but  over 
Moniteiir,  ^  the  whole  surface  of  the  empire,  as 
At'in^  uut^^ '  ^^^  great  wars  which  embrace  not 
1S4S.  2i6-22-2 ;  only  the  quarters  of  Paris,  but  the 
Noniiaiiby,  ii.  provinces,  as  in  the  days  of  Caesar 
2T,  2S.  and  Ponipey."^ 

Cavaignac  kept  his  regular  troops  in  reserve 
g^  the  whole   of  the  23d,  and  devoted 

Cavaignac's  himself  to  the  organization  of  his 
preparutions  forces  as  for  a  serious  campaign.  He 
""4  P'*"^  °^  divided  his  men  into  four  columns, 
which  were  placed  under  the  orders 
of  Generals  Lamoriciere,  Duvivier,  Damesne, 
and  Bedeau.  The  first  of  these  took  post  near 
the  Porte  St.  Denis  and  Porte  St.  Martin,  pre- 


pared to  combat  the  insurrection  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  city  ;  the  second  was  intrusted  with 
the  defense  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  general 
head-quarters  of  the  Government,  but  which  was 
threatened  with  an  attack  on  every  side ;  the 
third  was  stationed  on  the  I'lace  Caiiibray  and 
the  Bridge  St.  Michel;  and  the  fourth  was  to 
support  General  Damesne  in  the  quarter  of  tlie 
Pantheon  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau.  Tiie 
insurgents,  on  their  side,  were  also  divided  into 
four  columns  of  five  or  six  thousand  men  each, 
supported  by  an  immense  body  of  tirailleurs  and 
detached  musketeers.  Their  efforts  were  mainly 
directed  to  gain  possession  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  one  corps  was  strongly  posted  in  all  the  nar- 
row streets  and  houses  adjoining  it,  where  cav- 
alry could  not  act,  and  artillery  could  not  be  in- 
troduced. The  second  had  its  head-quarters  in 
the  Pantheon,  and  occupied  all  the  streets  stretch- 
ing from  thence  to  the  Pont  St.  Michel  and  the 
Seine.  The  head-quarters  of  the  third  were  in 
the  hospital  of  Clos  St.  Lazarc,  and  stretched  to 
the  north  as  far  as  the  Faubourg  du  Temple ; 

while  the  fourth  had  constructed  a  ,  ,,    .. 

.     ,        .  1      T-.1  <•   1       '  Moniteur, 

gigantic  barrier  on  the  Place  oi  the  June  25  1848; 
Bastile,   and    occupied    the    whole  Ann.  Hist. 
streets  as  far  as  the  :6glise  St.  Ger-  p^^,  221, 228. 
vais,  behind  the  Hotel  de  Ville.' 

The  first  hostilities  commenced  on  the  evening  ' 
of  the  23d,  when  the  National  Guard, 
though  unsu]3ported  by  troops  of  the  First  combats 
line,  attacked  and  carried  the  bar-  and  .-xppoint- ' 
rier  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin.     This  ™e"t  of  Ca- 
was  followed  by  an  assault  on  that  p-'cfatTr''^ 
of  the   Porte    St.  Denis,  where   a 
most  desperate  resistance  was  experienced,  and 
where  tlie  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  evinced 
by  several  women  combating  on  the  work,  one 
of  whom  fell  pierced  by  several  balls.     But  these 
posts,  though  carried  at  the  time,  were  all  re- 
taken by  the  insurgents  in  the  night.     On  the 
morning  of  the  24th,  matters  looked  very 
serious,  and   the  Assembly,  which  had 
endeavored  to  ignore  the  danger,  was  forced  to 
recognize  and  take  measures  to  avert  it.     The 
inefficiency  of  the  Executive  Commission,  and 
the  distrust  they  had  inspired  in  the  National 
Guard,  having  become  painfully  conspicuous,  a 
motion  was  made  at  noon  on  the  24th  to  confer 
absolute  power  on  a  Dictator,  and  General  Ca- 
vaignac   was    suggested    and   approved    almost 
unanimously.     Some  hesitation  having  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  mode  of  doing  this,  and  the 
authority  to  be  conferred,  M.  Bastide  cut  the 
discussion  short  with  these  words :   "If  you  hesi- 
tate, in   an   hour  the  Hotel   de  Ville   may  be 
taken."      The    appointment    was    immediately 
passed  by  acclamation  ;  and  such  was  the  confi- 
dence which  it  inspired,  that  in  two  hours  after 
it  was  known  t^venty  thousand  additional  men 
appeared  in  the  ranks  of  the  Na-  2  Moniteur, 
tional  Guard.     The  Executive  Com-  June  25, 184S ; 
mission,  finding  themselves  thus  su-  fg"^"' 2.!;^ g'^g  • 
perseded,    resigned   their    appoint-  js'onna'nby.ii! 
ments,  and  absolute  uncontrolled  ail-  ."5;  L.im.'il 
thority  was  vested  in  the  Dictator.-    ^"^^^  ^''^■ 

The  effects  of  this  great  change  were  soon  ap- 
parent.    Immense  was  the  difference         gG. 
between  the  hesitation  and  disunited  Subsequent 
action  of  five  civilians  in  presence  of   actions- 
danger,  and  the  decided  conduct  of  one  single 
experienced  military  chief.     The  first  object  was 
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to  repel  the  enemy  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  The  task  was  no  easy  one,  for  the 
streets  around  it  swarmed  with  armed  men ;  ev- 
ery window  was  filled  with  tirailleurs,  and  from 
tlie  summit  of  barricades,  wliich  were  erected 
across  the  narrow  thoroughfares  at  eveiy  hun- 
dred yards,  streamed  a  well-directed  and  deadly 
fire  of  musketry.  At  length,  however,  after  a 
dreadful  struggle,  the  nearest  streets  were  car- 
ried, and  the  Hotel  de  Ville  put  for  the  time  in 
a  state  of  comparative  safety.  The  attack  was 
next  carried  into  the  adjoining  quarters  of  the 
Eglise  St.  Gei-vais  and  the  Rue  St.  Antoine, 
while  General  Lamoriciere  pushed  on  toward  the 
Faubourg  St.  Denis,  and  tlien,  wheeling  to  his 
left,  commenced  an  assault  on  the  Faubourg 
Poissonniere.  The  combat  here  was  long  and 
bloody,  and  at  the  end  of  three  hours'  fighting 
the  progress  made  was  far  from  considerable. 
The  insurgents  defended  each  barricade  as  it 
was  attacked  as  long  as  possilile,  and  when  it 
was  about  to  be  forced  they  quickly  retired  to 
the  next  one  in  the  rear,  generally  not  more  than 
one  or  two  hundred  yards  distant,  which  was 
stubbornly  held  in  like  manner ;  while  upon  the 
column  which  advanced  in  pursuit  a  heavy  and 
murderous  fire  was  directed  from  the  windows 
of  the  adjoining  houses.  In  vain  Cavaignac 
threatened  to  bring  up  mortars  to  throw  bombs 
into  the  houses  behind  the  barricades  if  they 
were  not  abandoned;  this  threat 
j„^°"25,Ts48;  had  no  effect;  and  it  was  only  late 
Aii.Hist.i84s'  in  the  afternoon  that  the  Place  La- 
231-'233;  Ann.  fayette  was  carried,  and  that  with 
Reg.  1848,285.  ^^^,^  heavy  loss  to  the  assailants,  i 
While  this  conflict  was  raging,  General  Be- 
87  deau  was  engaged  in  a  feaiful  strife  in 
Fnrther  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau ;  but,  after 
combats,  sustaining  great  loss,  he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  barricades  of  the  Rue 
Mouffetard  as  far  as  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
General  Lamoriciere  experienced  in  his  progress 
the  most  formidable  resistance  in  the  Rue  St. 
Maur,  where  a  barricade  had  been  constructed 
of  such  magnitude  and  strength  that  it  long  re- 
pelled all  attacks  of  the  infantiy.  Cavaignac, 
who  hastened  to  the  spot,  brouglit  up  a  gun,  but 
the  fire  from  the  barricade  and  windows  was  so 
heavy  that  in  a  few  minutes  all  the  artillerymen 
and  horses  were  struck  down.  A  second  jjiece 
was  brought  up,  but  with  the  same  results. 
Bombs  were  tlien  thrown  from  a  little  distance, 
and  wliilc  they  were  exploding  an  assault  was 
made  on  the  'barricade,  and  after  a  frightful 
slaughter  on  both  sides  it  was  carried,  and  the 
defenders  put  to  the  sword.  At  the  same  time 
General  Foucher  received  orders  to  attack  five 
barricades,  erected  near  tlie  barrier  of  Belleville, 
which  mutually  supported  each  other.  He  did 
so",  and  was  wounded,  as  well  as 
^Monitrar^  Qg„j>j..^l  Francois,  in  the  attack; 
Ann^.  Hist.  '  and  although  it  was  made  and  sup- 
1843,2.34,235;  ported  with  the  utmost  resolution, 
Ann.  Reg.        ^^q  o^lv  of  the  barricades  were 

These  bloody  conflicts  decided  nothing ;  and 
gg  success   was   so  equally   balanced, 

Storming  of  and  the  loss,  espacially  in  officers, 
the  Pantheon,  go  severe,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say 
June  24.  ^^  which   side  victory  would  ulti- 

mately incline.  Real  success  was  first  gained  at 
one  in  the  afternoon  of  the  24:th,  when  prepara- 


tions were  made  for  storming  the  Pantheon. 
General  Damesne,  who  commanded,  did  not 
trust  on  this  occasion  to  his  infantiy,  however 
numerous  and  resolute,  but  brought  up  his  heavy 
guns,  which  battered  the  splendid  edifice  for  an 
hour,  when,  an  aperture  in  the  walls  having  been 
made,  the  troops  rushed  in,  and  the  building  was. 
carried.  But  the  insurgents  were  nowise  daunt- 
ed by  this  disaster :  retiring,  with  comparatively 
little  loss,  to  the  next  ban-icade  in  the  Rue  Clo- 
vis,  they  there  again  presented  an  undaunted 
front  to  their  assailants.  General  Damesne  was 
dangerously  wounded  in  attempting  to  storm  it, 
and  General  Brea,  who  then  took  the  command, 
was  unable  to  expel  the  enemy  from  these  strong- 
holds. Equally  formidable  was  the  resistance  to 
General  Lamoriciere  in  the  Faubourg  Poisson- 
niere, where  the  insurgents  during  the  night  had 
reoccupied  nearly  all  the  positions  which  they 
had  lost  on  the  preceding  day.  The  barricade 
in  the  Rue  Rocliechouart  was  particularly  for- 
midable being  twelve  feet  high,  built  of  solid 
masonry,  and  flanked  by  another  of  nearly  equal 
elevation  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Faubourg 
Poissonniere.  The  _/MS!7/«c?e  had  been  extremely 
warm  here  during  the  whole  day,  and  it  was  not 
till  six  at  night  that  the  first  barricade  was  car- 
ried. Even  after  this  advantage  had  been  gained 
the  flank  barricade  held  out,  though  i  Rapport  du 
battered  in  front  by  heavy  guns ;  President  de 
and  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  even-  ^'^"^f  ^'?'^,^' 
ing  that  it  was  at  length  carried  by  n,""f,j.  june'' 
a  sudden  rush  of  the  stormers  on  its  25;  Ann.  Hist 
flank  resting  on  the  boulevards. '  1848, 235, 236. 
It  was  not  surprising  that  the  progress  even 
of  the  vast  and   hourly-increasing  gg 

militaiy  force  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  Murder  of' 
Dictator  had  been  so  slow  ;  for  the  General  Brea, 
task  before  them  was  immense,  and  thehlrri^jL 
to  appearance  insurmountable  by  on  the  left  of 
any  Iniman  strength.  The  number  tlie  Seine, 
of  barricades  had  risen  to  the  enor-  "^""^  ^^• 
mous  and  almost  incredible  figure  of  three  thou- 
sand eujht  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  stoutly  defended.  The  great  strong- 
holds of  the  insurgents  were  in  the  Clos  St.  La- 
zare  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  each  of 
which  was  defended  by  gigantic  barricades,  con- 
structed of  stones  having  all  the  solidity  of  regu- 
lar fortifications,  and  held  by  the  most  determ- 
ined and  fanatical  bands.  The  night  of  the  24fh 
was  terrible ;  the  opposing  troops,  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  parched  with  thirst,  sank  down  to 
rest  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  baiTicades,  or  at  their  feet,  and  no 
sound  was  heard  in  the  dark  but  the  cry  of  the 
sentinels.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  the 
conflict  was  renewed  at  all  points,  and  ere  long 
a  frightful  tragedy  signalized  the  determination 
and  ferocity  of  the  insurgents.  General  Brea, 
before  renewing  the  fight  on  his  side,  which  was 
at  the  barrier  of  Fontainebleau,  humanely  went 
with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
insurgents,  to  endeavor  to  persuade  them  to 
come  to  an  accommodation.  They  received  him, 
and  the  aid-de-camp  by  whom  he  was  accom- 
panied, within  their  lines ;  and  having  done  so, 
they  surrounded  them,  and  insisted  on  the  gen- 
eral signing  and  sending  to  his  troops  a  written 
order  to  surrender  their  arms  and  ammunition. 
Upon  the  general's  refusal  to  do  so,  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  insults,  shot  down,  and  left  for 
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dead  on  the  ground ;  his  aid-de-camp,  Captain 
Mauguiu,  was  at  the  same  time  put  to  death, 
and  his  remains  mutilated  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  human  form  coukl  hardly  be  distinguished. 
After  waiting  an  hour  for  the  return  of  his  gen- 
eral, Colonel  Thomas,  the  second  in  command, 
having  learned  his  fate,  and  announced  it  to  his 
soldiers,  made  preparations  for  an  assault.  In- 
furiated by  the  treacherous  massacre  of  their  \ 
general,  the  men  rushed  on,  and  carried  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  seven  successive  barricades. 
All  their  defenders  were  put  to  the  sword,  to  ^ 
avenge  their  infamous  treachery.  The  body  of  j 
General  Brea  was  found  still  breathing,  but  the 
vital  spark  was  soon  extinct.  He  was  cruelly 
mutilated,  his  arms  and  legs  having  been  cut 
off.  This  savage  barbarity  was  the  more  inex- 
cusable that  General  Brea  was  a  man  of  singu- 
larly mild  character  and  humane  disposition. 
His"  character  was  beautifully  drawn  by  the  priest 
at  Nantes,  who  othciated  at  the  interment  of  his 
mangled  remains:  "The  character  of  General 
Brea  was  less  that  of  a  military  chief 

T  ^^r"fi ''I'^^io    than  of  a  Christian.     The  warrior 
June  ^D,  1343;  „  .        ,  ,  ^ 

Ann.  Hist.       was  forgotten  in  the  gentleness  or 
1818,237,233;  his  disposition,  the  warmth  of  his 
^'°5r'52'^'      ^^'"^^^^  *'*^  sincerity  of  his  love,  the 
'    "'         glow  of  his  charity. "I 
Similar  contests  ensued  in  all  the  other  quar- 
ters, but  before  evening  the  superi- 
Attack  on  the  ority  of  the  regular  soldiers  became 
Faubourg  St.    very  apparent.     The  arrival  of  re- 
■Antoine.  inforcements,  both   of   troops    and 

"^     ■  national  guards,  from  Amiens  and 

Rouen,  as  well  as  a  large  train  of  artillery  from 
Bourges,  proved  of  essential  sei-vice.  Success 
was  gained  in  nearly  every  quarter,  but  it  was 
dearly  purchased.  The  barriers  near  the  Fau- 
bourg Poissonniere  and  the  Rue  Rochechouart, 
which  had  been  again  reoccupied  by  the  insur- 
gents during  the  night,  were  all  forced  in  the 
morning,  and  the  Clos  St.  Lazare  stormed. 
The  Faubourg  du  Temple  was  soon  after  carried, 
and  the  insurgents  were  driven  out  of  St.  Denis 
and  St.  Martin.  Heavy  losses,  however,  at- 
tended all  these  advantages ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  city  the  insurgents  were  so  far  from  being 
subdued,  that  General  Duvivier  was  wounded 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  command  to  General 
Perrot.  Still  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the 
great  strong-hold  of  the  insurgents,  remained  in 
their  hands,  and  till  it  was  wrested  from  them 
the  victory  could  not  be  said  to  be  complete. 
The  position  of  the  enemy  there  was  extremely 
strong,  every  entrance  being  closed  by  successive 
barricades  of  enormous  height  and  thickness, 
and  proof  against  any  but  the  very  heaviest 
siege-artillery.  The  troops  destined  for  the  as- 
sault of  this  formidable  citadel  were  divided  into 
2  Moniteur,  *^^*^  columns,  one  of  which,  starting 
June  26, 1843;  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  followed  the 
Ann.  ipst  line  of  the  quays  on  the  banks  of  the 
Noraanby,  ii!  ''^^'e'''  ^^'^^'e  the  Other  moved  by  the 
Rue  St.  Antoine  direct  on  the  Place 
of  the  Bastile.  Both  experienced 
the  most  determined  resistance.^ 
The  barricades,  and  every  window  in  the  streets 
91  leading  up  to  them,  were  filled  with 

Desperate  re-    armed  men,  animated  with  a  fanat- 
sistance  ical  courage.    Two  pieces  of  cannon, 

placed  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  were 


I  by, 
54,  5t>;  Ann. 
Reg.  1843, 
2S6,  2ST. 


which  ensued. 


brought  up,  and  played  at  point-blank  range  on 
the  iirst  barricade ;  but  such  was  the  severity  of 
the  fire  which  the  insurgents  kept  up,  especially 
from  the  windows,  that  twice  over  every  man  at 
the  guns  was  killed  and  wounded ;  and  after  two 
hours'  firing,  the  rampart  was  still  but  little 
shaken.  Colonel  Regnault,  with  the  48th  Regi- 
ment, then  k'd  on  the  charge,  and  can-ied  it  by 
a  sudden  rush;  but  he  was  basely  slain,  after 
having  surmounted  it,  by  a  prisoner  whose  life 
he  had  just  saved.  Three  other  barricades,  one 
behind  the  other,  were  in  like  manner  stormed 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  and  with  great  loss 
on  both  sides.  The  fifth  barricade  presented  a 
still  more  formidable  front,  for  it  was  construct- 
ed of  solid  square  blocks  of  masoniy,  and  sur- 
mounted by  embrasures  like  a  regular  fortifica- 
tion. For  two  hours  it  resisted  alike  the  fire  of 
the  guns  and  the  assaults  of  the  troops,  but  at 
length  it  was  carried.  At  the  same  time,  the 
barriers  on  the  quays  were  forced  by  the  other 
column,  though  the  slaughter  there  was  even 
greater,  and  General  Negrin  and  the  deputy 
Charbonnel  were  killed.  By  these  successes  the 
two  columns  of  attack  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  Place  of  the  Bastile,  where  they  eftected 
their  junction,  and  both  moved  on  j  jy^g^^g^r, 
to  the  attack  of  the  Faubourg  St.  June  26, 1848; 
Antoine,  the  last  and  most  for-  Normanby,ii. 
midable  strong-hold  of  the  insur-  i848^24i"42 
gents.'  ■  '      '  .   ' 

But  ere  the  attack  commenced,  a  sublime  in- 
stance of  Christian  heroism  and  de-  gg 
votion  occurred,  which  shines  forth  Heroism  and 
like  a  heavenly  glory  in  the  midst  death  of  the 
of  these  terrible  seasons  of  carnage,  ^^j^^'^'^'^"*"^ 

MONSEIGNEUR  AfFRE,  AkCIIBISHOP 

OF  Paris,  horror-struck  with  the  slaughter  which 
for  three  days  had  been  going  on  without  inter- 
mission, resolved  to  effect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  Having  obtained  leave  from  General 
Cavaignac  to  repair  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
insurgents,  he  set  out,  dressed  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  having  the  cross  in  his  hand,  accompanied 
by  two  vicars,  also  in  full  canonicals,  and  three 
intrepid  members  of  the  Assembly.  Deeply  af- 
fected by  this  courageous  act,  which  they  well 
knew  was  almost  certain  death,  the  people,  as  he 
walked  through  the  streets,  fell  on  their  knees 
and  besought  him  to  desist,  but  he  persisted,  say- 
ing, "It  is  my  duty.  Bonus  pastor  dat  vitam 
suam  pro  ovihus  suis."*  At  seven  in  the  even- 
ing he  arrived  in  the  Place  of  the  Bastile,  where 
the  fire  was  extremely  warm  on  both  sides.  It 
ceased  on  either  side  at  the  august  spectacle,  and 
the  Archbishop,  bearing  the  cross  aloft,  advanced 
with  his  two  vicars  to  the  foot  of  the  barricade. 
A  single  attendant,  bearing  aloft  a  green  branch, 
the  emblem  of  peace,  preceded  the  prelate.  The 
soldiei-s,  seeing  him  come  so  close  to  those  who 
had  so  often  slain  the  bearers  of  flags  of  truce, 
approached  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  succor  in 
case  of  need ;  the  insurgents  on  their  side  de- 
scended tlie  barricade,  and  the  redoubtable  com- 
batants stood  close  to  each  other,  exchanging 
looks  of  defiance.  Suddenly  at  this  moment  a 
shot  was  heard  ;  instantly  the  cry  arose,  "Trea- 
son, treason  !"  and  the  combatants,  retreating  on 
either  side,  began  to  exchange  shots  with  as  much 

•  "  A  good  shepherd  gives  his  life  for  his  sheep." 
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fury  as  ever.  Undismayed  by  the  storm  of  balls 
which  immediately  flew  over  his  head  from  both 
quarters,  the  prelate  advanced  slowly,  attended 
by  his  vicars,  to  the  summit  of  the  barricade. 
One  of  them  had  his  hat  pierced  by  three  balls 
when  ascending,  but  the  Archbishop  himself,  al- 
most by  a  miracle,  escaped  while  on  the  top. 
He  had  descended  three  steps  on  the  other  side 
when  he  was  pierced  through  the  loins  by  a  shot 
from  a  window.  The  insurgents,  horror-struck, 
approached  him  when  he  fell,  stanched  the 
wound,  which  at  once  was  seen  to  be  mortal,  and 
carried  him  to  the  neighboring  hospital  of  Qua- 
ti-e-Vingts.  When  told  he  had  only  a  few  min- 
utes to  live,  he  said,  "God  be  praised,  and 
i  jvnn.  Hist.  ^^^J  I^c  accept  my  life  as  an  expia- 
18:8, 2-13, 1-44;  tion  for  my  omissions  during  my 
An.  Keg  1S48,  episcopacy,  and  as  an  offering  for 
tern'  jime'2T  ^^^  salvation  of  this  misguided  pco- 
1S48";  Nov-  '  pie!"  and  with  these  Avords  he  ex- 
maiiby,  ii.  59.    pired.' 

Immediately  after  his  decease,  proposals  came 
93  for  a  capitulation  from  the  insur- 

Siirrenrler  of  geuts,  on  condition  of  an  absolute 
tlie  Faubourg  and  unqualified  amnesty.  General 
andVermrn,;.  Cavaignac,  however,  would  listen 
tion  of  the  in-  to  nothing  but  an  unconditional  sur- 
surrection.  render.  This  was  refused,  and  both 
June  ..6.  sides  prepared  for  a  renewal  of  the 

conflict  on  the  following  morning.  At  daybreak 
the  combatants  on  both  sides  stood  to  their  arms ; 
the  barricades  and  windows  were  filled  with  mus- 
keteers, the  gunners  stood  with  lighted  matches 
beside  their  pieces;  but  ere  long  sounds  wei'c 
heard  which  convinced  the  insurgents  that  fur- 
ther resistance  was  hopeless.  A  loud  cannon- 
ade, which  every  minute  came  nearer,  was  dis- 
tinguished in  the  rear  of  the  faubourg ;  it  was 
General  Lamoriciere,  who,  having  forced  his 
way  tln-ough  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  was  in  a 
position  to  assail  them  in  rear.  Still  the  insur- 
gents held  out ;  and  ten  o'clock,  the  ])eriod  as- 
signed for  an  unconditional  surrender,  having 
elapsed  without  submission,  the  fire  recommenced. 
An  immense  shower  of  bombs  immediately  fell 
in  the  faubourg,  which  set  it  on  fire  in  several 
places.  The  troops,  witliout  waiting  for  orders, 
rushed  on  and  attacked  it  in  three  columns  on 
the  side  of  the  Hue  St.  Antoine,  the  Rue  de 
Charcnton,  and  the  Rue  de  la  Roquette.  All 
attacks  proved  successful,  and  at  last  the  enemy 

„  ,  TT  ,.  capitulated.  With  it  this  terrible 
2  Ann.  Ilist.      .    i  ^.  ^  J        . 

1848,244-2415;  insurrection  came  to  an  end;  trie 
An.  Reg.  1S48,  Socialists  were  crushed,  and  victo- 

?^®li^'^'",™^""  ry  remained  to  the  Government  and 
by,  59-64.  J  ,  , 

■^  the  sword.-' 

The  losses  on  either  side  in  this  memorable  con- 
g^  flict  Avere  never  accurately  known  ; 

Results  of  tiie  for  the  insurgents  cwild  not  esti- 
conflict,  and  mate  theirs,  and  the  Government 
losses  on  the  tQoij  p^^j.g  j^Qj  {p  publisli  their  own. 
But  on  both  sides  it  was  immense, 
as  might  have  becai  expected,  when  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  a  side  fought  with  the  utmost  courage 
and  desperation  for  four  days  in  the  streets  of  a 
crowded  capital,  with  nearly  four  tliousand  barri- 
cades erected  and  requiring  to  be  stormed.  Gen- 
eral Negrin  was  killed,  and  Generals  Duvivier, 
Damesne,  Koste,  Lafontaine,  and  Fouche  wound- 
ed mortally  —  General  Bedeau  more  slightly. 
Ten  thousand  bodies  were  recognized  and  buried, 
and  nearly  as  many,  especially  on  the  side  of 


the  insurgents,  thrown  unclaimed  into  the  Seine. 
At  the  close  of  the  contest  nearly  fifteen  thou- 
sand prisoners  were  in  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
and  crowded,  almost  to  suffocation,  all  places  of 
confinement  in  Paris.  Three  thousand  of  them 
died  of  jail-fever;  but  the  immense  multitude 
which  remained  created  one  of  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties with  which  for  long  the  Government  had 
to  contend.  The  concourse  of  troops  and  na- 
tional guards  who  flocked  together  from  all  quar- 
ters, on  the  27th  and  28th,  enabled  the  Dicta- 
tor to  maintain  his  authority,  and  restoi-e  order, 
by  the  stern  discipline  of  the  sword.  The  As- 
sembly divided  the  prisoners  into  two  classes : 
for  the  first,  who  were  the  most  guilty,  deporta- 
tion to  Cayenne,  or  one  of  the  other  colonics, 
was  at  once  adjudged ;  the  second  were  con- 
demned to  transpo7-/ntion,  which  with  them  meant 
detention  in  the  hulks,  or  in  some  maritime  for- 
tresses of  the  Rei)ublic.  Great  numbers  were 
sent  to  Belkisle,  and  the  gloomy  dungeons  of 
St.  Michel,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy ;  but  all 
means  of  detention  ere  long  proved  inadequate 
for  so  prodigious  a  multitude,  and  many  were 
soon  liberated  by  the  Government  from  absolute 
inability  to  keep  them  longer.  This  ,  ,.  . 
terrible  strife  cost  France  more  lives  jmie  27  2s' 
than  any  of  the  battles  of  the  Em-  1848;  Ann.' 
pire;*  the  number  of  generals  who  n'l^^A'^.'*^' 
perished  in  it,  or  from  the  wounds  jj^.g  1848  ^J^' 
they  had  received,  exceeded  even  28S;  Cayley,  i! 
those  cut  off  at  Borodino  or  Water-  12":  ^ass.  i. 
loo.'  _  ^«2. 

It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  the  sav- 
age cruelly  exhibited  by  the  insur-  95 
gents  to  such  ]jrisoners  as  fell  into  Atrocionscni- 
their  hands  sullied  the  character  elty  of  the  in- 
which  they  had  justly  acquired  for  **"''Kents. 
courage  and  resolution.  Toward  the  Garde 
Mobile  in  an  especial  manner  their  barbarity 
knew  no  bounds :  they  looked  upon  them  as 
traitors  to  the  cause  for  which  they  had  been 
originally  enrolled,  and  as  such  they  subjected 
them  to  the  most  atrocious  barbarities.  The 
women  here,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  took  the 
lead  in  atrocity.  One  amazon  boasted  she  had 
cut  off  the  heads  of  five  officers  of  the  Garde 
Mobile,  after  they  had  been  made  prisoners, 
with  her  own  hands :  others  threw  vitriol  in 
their  faces,  and  burned  them  in  so  shocking  a 
manner  that  they  implored  death  to  put  a  period 
to  their  sufferings.  A  pump  was  found  behind 
the  barrier  Kochechouart  half  full  of  oil  of  vit- 
riol, intended  to  be  used  in  this  manner.  Iii 
one  ]jlace  they  took  four  or  five  of  the  Garde 
Mobile,  perfect  children,  prisoners;  they  stuck 
pikes  through  their  throats  under  the  chin,  tied 
their  hands  down,  and,  jilacing  them  in  front 
of  the  windows,  fired  under  their  legs,  thinking 
the  troops  would  not  return  the  fire  when  they 
saw  the  uniform.  They  cut  off  the  head  of  one, 
filled  the  mouth  with  pitch,  lighted  a  match  in 
it,  and,  like  cannibals,  danced  round  it  to  the 
tune  of  "  Les  Lampions."  The  prisoners  they 
took  were  shot  down  by  dozens  at  a  time;  a 


*  lu  confirmation  of  liis  statements  in  this  section,  the 
atitlior  is  liappy  to  be  able  to  refer  to  tlie  a1)le  woilc  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Edw.ard  Cayley,  entitled  The  European 
Ilevolutions  of  1848,  whicli  exliibits  equal  industry,  ac- 
curacy, and  acnteness,  and  proves  that  tlie  talents  w  hieli 
have  rendered  his  father,  the  Jieniber  for  the  Nortli  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  so  distinguished  in  Parliament,  are 
hereditary  in  hia  family. 
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proceeding  which  of  course  led  to  terrible  repris- 
als from  the  militivry  when  the}',  in  their  turn, 
had  the  power.  Such,  too,  was  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  insurgents  when  they  became  the  los- 
ing party,  that  deeds  of  treachery  accompanied 
the  usual  barbarities  of  domestic  dissension.  Aft- 
er carrying  a  formidable  barricade  in  the  Rue  St. 
Antoine,  the  48th  Regiment  made  a  number  of 
prisoners.  One  of  them  resisted,  and  the  soldiers 
were  about  to  bayonet  him,  when  their  colonel, 
Regnault,  came  up  and  saved  his  life.  "  Thank 
1  Normanby,  you,"said  the  perfidious  wretch,  and 
ii.  T4,T5;c;ay-  with  these  words  drew  a  pistol  and 
ley,  i.  121.        gjjQj  ^^^1  dead  on  the  spot. ' 

Amidst  such  instances  of  treachery  and  cruel- 

gg  ty,  it  is  consolatory  to  have  many 

Deeds  of  hero-  deeds  of  an  o]iposite  character  to 
ism  on  the  recount,  proving  that,  even  in  its 
part  of  the  darkest  moments,  and  under  the 
loop*"-  most  disastrous  circumstances,  the 

national  spirit  and  generosity  of  the  French 
character  were  not  altogether  extinct.  The  Mar- 
(piis  de  la  Forte,  a  nobleman  of  tall  stature  and 
commanding  air,  was  doing  duty  as  a  jirivate  in 
the  1st  Legion  of  the  National  Guard,  and  when 
waiting  in  the  front  to  storm  one  of  the  barri- 
cades, he  found  himself  beside  a  little  garde  mo- 
bile, who  had  already  made  his  valor  conspicu- 
ous in  the  combat.  They  were  before  a  barri- 
cade, on  which  a  rod  flag  floated  in  proud  defi- 
ance. "Great  national  guard,"  said  the  little 
hero  to  his  companion,  "shall  we  two  take  that 
flag?"  "With  all  my  heart,"  reiilied  the  mar- 
quis, and  with  that  they  ran  forward  togeth- 
er, and  began  to  ascend  the  barricade.  They 
were  about  two-thirds  up,  wlien  the  boy  fell 
wounded  in  the  leg.  "Alas!"  he  said,  "great 
national  guard,  I  shall  have  no  hand  in  the  tak- 
ing of  that  flag."  "  But  you  shall  though,"  re- 
plied the  generous  marquis,  "  little  garde  mo- 
bile"— and  with  these  words  he  lifted  the  boy  np 
in  his  left  arm,  and,  making  his  way  with  his 
sword  in  his  right,  and  amidst  a  general  fire 
from  the  defenders,  got  so  near  that  the  boy  was 
able  to  seize  the  Hag  and  wave  it  for  a  few  sec- 
onds overhead ;  after  which  the  two  descended, 
the  marquis  still  carrying  his  companion,  and 
reached  their  comrades  in  safety.  When  escort- 
ed from  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  by  a  party  of 
the  Garde  Mobile  to  the  rear,  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  saw  a  boy  in  the  ranks  whom  he  had  par- 
ticularly observed  combating  bravely  in  the  fight. 
■  Raising  his  arms,  he  took  a  small  rosary,  and 
gave  it  to  the  young  soldier,  whose  name  was 
Frangois  de  la  Vigniere — "Do  not  lose  this 
cross,"  said  the  prelate  ;  "  put  it  on  your  heart : 
it  will  bring  you  happiness."  He  received  it 
kneeling,  and  promised  never  to  part  with  it. 
Cavaignac,  on  another  occasion,  took  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  his  breast,  and  gave 
it  to  one  of  the  Garde  Mobile,  whom  he  had 
seen  particularly  distinguisliing  himself.  "How 
^  happy  this  will  make  my  father!" 

ii  C6"73"7?'  ^''"'^  ^^^  recipient,  without' a  thought 

'     '     '  of  himself.  ■ 
The  victory  once  decidedly  gained,  Cavaignac 

97.  lost  no  time  in  abdicating  the  die- 

Disturbances  tatorial  powers  conferred  upon  him 
ce.s"and  con-"  '^""ng  the  Strife.  But  the  Asscm- 
tin'up.d  dicta-  ^h'  were  too  well  aware  of  the  nar- 
torship  of  row  escape  which  they  had  made 
Cavaignac.       tg  entertain  the  thought  of  resuming 


the  powers  of  sovereignty.  If  they  had  been  so 
inclined,  the  accounts  from  the  provincas  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  deter  them,  for  the  insur- 
rection in  Paris  was  contemporary  with  a  bloody 

revolt  at  Marseilles,  occasioned  by  the  ,       .,., 
'       .        ,.    ,      ,    •'  ,  June  ii. 

same  attemjit  to  get  quit  of  the  burden- 
some pensioners  at  the  Ateliers  Nationaux,  which 
was  only  i)ut  down  after  tliree  days'  hard  fight- 
ing by  a  concentration  of  troops  from  all  the  ad- 
joining departments.  At  Rouen  and  Bordeaux 
the  agitation  was  so  violent  that  it  was  evident 
nothing  but  the  presence  of  a  large  militaiy 
force  prevented  a  rebellion  from  breaking  out. 
Taught  by  these  events,  the  National  Assembly 
unanimously  continued  to  General  Cavaignac  the 
powers  already  conferred  upon  him,  and  pro- 
longed the  state  of  siege  in  the  metropolis. 
The  concourse  of  troops  to  Paris  was  soon  im- 
mense ;  that  capital  had  not  been  surrounded  by 
so  many  armed  men  when  it  was  environed  by 
the  allied  armies  in  1814  and  1815.  Supported 
by  this  force,  the  reality  of  military  govcrnm<'nt 
— the  only  one  practicable  in  the  circumstances 
— was  soon  brought  home  to  the  inhabitants; 
and  on  the  motion  of  M.  Martin  of  Strasboin-g, 
the  dictatorship  was  formally  bestowed  on  Gen- 
eral Cavaignac,  with  the  title  of  President  of  the 
Council,  and  the  power  to  nominate  his  minis- 
ters. The  last  privilege  was  slightly  contested 
in  the  Assembly,  but  passed  by  a  large  major- 
ity. The  powers  of  the  Dictator  were  to  last 
till  a  permanent  president  was  elect-  ,  jionitem- 
ed  either  by  the  Assembly  or  the  di-  jnne  29,  3o', 
rect  voice  of  the  citizens;  and  in  184S;  Ann. 
the  mean  time  General  Cavaignac  ^^^^f.  \^ll''\ 
proceeded  to  appoint  his  ministers,  46s,  461),  4Ti; 
who  immediately  ent,ered  upon  their  Xoimanby,  ii. 
several  duties.'*  '^^• 

The  first  care  of  the  new  Government  was  to 
remodel  the  armed  force  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and   extinguish  those   ele-  j.;^g(,  ,j,pas. 
ments    of  insurrection    which  had  ures  of  the 
brought  such  desolation,  bloodshed,  Dictator's 
and  ruin  upon  the  country.     The  j'^l'iy""'"'"'- 
Ateliers  Nationaux  were  immediate- 
ly dissolved :  this  had  now  become,  comparative- 
ly speaking,  an  easy  task,  for  the  most  formida- 
ble part  of  their  nimiber,  and  nearly  all  who  had 
actually  appeared  with  arms  in  their  hands,  had 
either  been  slain  or  were  in  the  prisons  of  the 
Republic.     Those  legions  of  the  National  Guard 
which  had  either  hung  back  or  openly  joined  the 
insurgents,  on  occasion  of  the  late  revolt,  were 
all  dissolved  and  disarmed.     This,  too,  was  easy, 
for  the  immense  body  ot  national  guards  which 
had  been  brought  up  by  the  railways,  espednllij 
from  La    Vendee,  upon  whom   entire   reliance 
could  be  placed,  rendered  all  resistance  hopeless. 
The  licentiousness  of  the  press  and  the  clubs  next 
attracted   the   attention   of  the  Dictator.     Al- 
ready, on  June  2.'),  when  the  insurrection  was 
at  its  height,  a  decree  was  issued,  which  sus- 
pended nearly  all  the  journals  of  a  violent  char- 


*  The  Ministers  were:  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Bastide; 
Interior,  M.  Senard;  War,  General  Lamorici^rc;  Fi- 
nances, M.  Gondchoux;  Public  Works,  M.  Itecnrt;  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture,  M.  Tourret  (de  I'Allii'r);  Jus- 
tice, M.  Betlimont;  Public  Instruction,  M.  Carnot;  Ma- 
rine, Admiral  Leblanc;  Chief  of  the  National  Guard, 
General  Changarnier.  Admiral  Leblanc  having  declined 
tlie  Ministry  of  the  Marine,  it  was  given  to  M.  Bastidi', 
and  General  Bedean  becann.'  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
—Monitcur,  June  29,  1848. 
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acter  on  either  side,  and  even  M.  Emile  Girar- 
din,  an  able  writer  and  journalist  of  moderate 
August  1.  character,  was  arrested  and  thrown 
1  An.  Hist,  into  prison.  These  measures,  how  rig- 
1S43,  252,  orous  soever,  wei'e  all  ratified  by  a  de- 
tfur,  Aug!"  ci"ce  of  the  Assembly  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
2,an(lJuue  gust,  and  passed  unanimously.'  "The 
26,  ISiS.  friends  of  liberty, "  says  the  contempo- 
rary annalist,  "observed  with  grief  that  the  lie- 
public  had  in  a  single  day  struck  with  impunity 
a  severer  blow  at  the  liberty  of  the  press  than  the 

preceding  governments  had  done  dur- 
ISlS  259^     ^^^  thirty  years."-    At  the  same  time, 

the  clubs,  those  great  fountains  of  trea- 
son and  disorder,  were  closed. 

Thus  was    another   proof  added  to  the    in- 
gg  numerable  ones  which  history  had 

Conclusions  previously  afforded,  that  popular  li- 
to  be  drawn  centiousncss  and  insurrection,  from 
from  these  whatever  cause  originating,  must 
events.  i     .       ^,        i  ^-  r   ..i 

ever  end   m   the  despotism   of  the 

sword.  This,  it  will  be  said  by  superficial  ob- 
servers, is  a  truism  which  no  one  denies,  and 
therefore  why  repeat  it?  It  would  be  well  for 
the  world  if  no  one  in  reality  did  deny  it,  and  no 
deeds  were  done  in  every  succeeding  age  incon- 
sistent with  the  denial.  But  even  if  it  were  as 
universally  admitted  in  action  as  it  ever  must  be 
by  well-iuformed  persons  in  theoiy,  that  only 
makes  it  the  more  essential  that  the  observation 
should  be  here  rejjeated.  The  most  important 
use  of  history  is,  in  successive  ages,  to  deduce 
old  maxims  from  new  facts,  for  that  jjroves  the 
unchangeableness  of  the  moral  laws  of  nature. 
But  in  truth  there  is  more  in  the  case  than 

this;  and  a  new  political  lesson  of 
Continued.  ^^^  ^'^^y  highest  importance  may  bo 

deduced  from  the  memorable  four 
months  of  popular  rule  which  followed  the  fall 
of  Louis  Philippe.  Since  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
two  governments  had  been  established,  the  first 
by  foreign  influence,  and  the  last  by  domestic 
choice  in  France,  and  both  had  been  overturned 
by  popular  insurrections.  Each  one,  as  it  suc- 
cessively arose,  was  more  rigorous  and  despotic 
than  its  predecessor;  the  government  of  Ca- 
vaignac  was  as  much  severer  than  that  of  Louis 
Philij)pe  as  the  latter  had  been  than  that  of 


Louis  XVIII.  or  Charles  X.  The  despotism  of 
the  Dictator,  however,  was  an  escape  to  France 
from  the  still  more  rigorous  and  oppressive  gov- 
ernment with  which  they  were  threatened  from 
the  Socialists;  for  their  principles  were  that 
property  was  the  first  and  greatest  of  public  rob- 
beries, and  that  "the  only  state  of  society  in 
which  universal  felicity  was  practi-  j  ,. 

cable  was  that  of  labor  and  Jamilies  Confessions' 
in  common,  with  the  Government  for  d'unKevolu- 
the  sole  director  over  all.'"  The  tionnaire,  c. 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  ^'' 
not  merely  that  popular  insurrection  inevitably 
leads  to  military  despotism,  but  that  the  rigor 
and  severity  of  that  despotism  are  in  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  the  degree  in  which  the  popular  element 
has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  insur- 
rection ;  and  that,  grievous  as  may  be  the  op- 
pression which  follows  the  crushing  of  the  revolt, 
it  is  less  galling  than  that  which  would  have  suc- 
ceeded its  triumph. 

It  is  impossible,  in  contemplating  these  mem- 
orable events,  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  providential  manner  in  which  not  r^^^  revola- 
merely  the  guilt  of  the  revolutionists  tionists  pun- 
was   punished,  but  they  themselves  is'ied  each 

were  made  to  inflict  that  pimishment  P,'^"'5°'!, 
,        ,  -»T        1      1        1  •       their  sins, 

upon  each  other.     Not  the  loyal  m- 

habitants  of  La  Vende'e,  not  the  royal  guards  of 
Charles  X.  or  Louis  Philippe,  caused  them  to 
feel  the  consequences  of  their  actions.  The  rev- 
olutionists had  freed  themselves  from  every  re- 
straint but  the  slavery  of  their  own  passions. 
But  they  remained  to  work  out  the  purposes  of 
Omnipotence,  and  vindicate  the  justice  of  the 
Divine  administration.  The  most  memorable 
retribution  recorded  in  history  was  inflicted  on 
the  party  which  had  achieved  those  guilty  tri- 
umphs;  but  they  were  inflicted,  not  by  their 
conquered  adversaries,  but  by  their  -v-ictorious 
selves.  Their  insane  passions  did  the  work  of 
the  Almighty ;  the  avenging  angel  was  found 
in  their  own  bosoms.  They  were  compelled  by 
an  overruling  power  to  inflict  punishment  on 
their  most  guilty  ringleaders  with  their  own 
hands ;  the  other  nations  looked  on  in  silence 
while  they  wrought  out  upon  each  other  the 
behests  of  supreme  justice. 
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FRANCE   FROM   THE    COMMENCEMENT   OF   THE    DICTATORSHIP   OF   CAVAIGNAC   TO   THE   ELECTION   OF 
LODIS    NAPOLEON JUNE    24   TO    DECEMBER   10,   1848. 

The  removal  of  M.  Duderc  from  the  Ministry 

-  of  the   Finances,  and  substitution 

Extreme  em-    of  M.  Goudchoux  in  his  room,  tore 

banassnient     aside  the  vail  which  had  hitherto 

of  the  French  been  thro^\ii  over  the  financial  af- 

nances.  ^^j^^  ^^  ^j^^  republic,  and  revealed 

in  their  real  nakedness  their  disastrous  position. 
M.  Duclerc,  in  a  report  framed  expressly  to  con- 
ceal the  truth,  had  estimated  the  probable  deficit 
at  140,000,000  francs,  and  he  had  exhibited  a 
variety  of  extraordinary  resources,  amounting  to 
500,000,000  francs,  consisting  of  loans,  sales  of 
forests  and  public  domains,  by  which  he  expected 
to  meet  that  deficit,  and  the  probable  failure  to 
a  still  greater  amount  in  the  indirect  taxes.  But 
M.  Goudchoux  dispelled  the  illusion,  and 

"  ^  ■  demonstrated  that,  of  all  those  supposed 
resources,  none  could  be  relied  on  as  really  avail- 
able but  the  loan  of  150,000,000  francs  from  the 
bank.  To  this  loan  he  proposed  to  add  a  thii-d 
more  from  extraordinaiy  resources  ;  but  the  loan 
would  be  more  than  overbalanced 
1  Rapport  du    \)y  the   deficiency    in  the  indirect 

nii'nif'f.fiv^q"  taxes,    and   the   extraordinary   ex- 
nance,  July  d,  '     .  .,••',, 

1848;  Moni-     penses  in  which  the  republic  had 
teur,  Juiy4;    been  involved.     The  45  per  cent. 
184^is8"''55-   ^^^^^   to   the  direct  taxes  proved 
257.  "^  '  "        but  a  feeble  resource  for  these  mul- 
tiplied necessities. ' 
These  financial  measures  were  immediately 
„  succeeded  by  another  of  scarcely  less 

Inquiiy  on  urgency  and  importance.  This  was 
the  revolts  the  commission  of  inquiiy  appointed 
of  May  and  jq  investigate  the  insurrections  of  May 
and  June,  and  report  to  the  Assembly 
who  were  the  parties  implicated,  and  what  should 
be  dona  with  them.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mission were  appointed  on  the  28th  June,  and 
immediately  commenced  their  labors.  A  great 
number  of  witnesses  were  examined,  whose  dep- 
ositions clearly  showed  the  causes  of  the  insur- 
rection to  have  been  the  extravagant  but  seduc- 
ing doctrines  taught  by  the  Socialist  leaders, 
which,  by  exciting  hopes  which  could  never  be 
realized,  necessarily  led  to  discontent  and  a  de- 
sire to  subvert  the  existing  government.  The 
report  of  the  commission  was  apparently  in  en- 
tire conformity  with  the  evidence  adduced,  that 
the  movement  in  May  was  intended  to  dissolve 
the  Assembly  and  establish  a  committee  of  pub- 
lic safety;  but  that  the  insurrection  in  June, 
nominally  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  so- 
cial and  democratic  republic,  was  in  reality  meant 
to  fonvard  pillage  and  murder.  "There  is 
abundant  proof,"  it  adds,  "  that  M.  Louis  Blanc 
and  M.  Caussidiere  were  no  strangers  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  movement  of  May,  with  Barbes, 
Blauqui,  and  Ledru-Rollin.  Though,  fortunate- 
ly, on  that  occasion  conquered,  the  cause  of  an- 
archy was  never  discouraged.  New  assistance 
eame  to  its  aid ;  anarchical  speeches  were  sent 
Vol.  IV.— Z 


free  of  charge  to  the  departments ;  the  fury  of 
the  clubs  was  fomented ;  their  organization  im- 
proved, and  power  augmented.  Noctumal  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  hotel  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  (Ledru-Rollin),  at  which  projects  were 
formed  for  centralizing  the  clubs  and  dominating 
the  elections,  and  afterward  annulling  such  as 
were  hostile  to  the  Government.  The  "Club  of 
Clubs,"  under  M.  Sobrier,  had  collected  30,000 
cartridges  and  several  hundred  muskets  before 
the  1 5th  May ;  the  club  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man," 
composed  of  14,000  men  in  Paris  and  14,000  in 
the  provinces,  had  established  manufactories  of 
arms,  and  openly  prepared  for  war.  All  this 
went  on  in  a  still  greater  ratio  before  the  insur- 
rection in  June.  It  was  the  excitation  of  the 
clubs  which  occasioned  the  civil  war  in  that 
month.  The  insurgents  had  their  manufactories 
of  powder  and  arms,  their  military  organization 
and  chiefs ;  but  the  police  did  nothing  to  impede 
their  movements.  Caussidiere,  the  head  of  the 
police,  gave  no  orders;  his  subordinates  knew 
not  what  to  do  without  his  directions ;  some  saw 
him  behind  the  barricades,  and  many  more 
heard  him  defend  the  insuiTection.  M.  Proud- 
hon  was  also  seen  behind  the  barricades  by  more 
than  one  member  of  the  Assembly ;  and  the  only 
explanation  he  could  give  is,  that  ho  remained 
there  ' '  to  admire  the  suhlime  horror  of  the  can- 
nonade.'" In  pursuance  of  this  report,  the  As- 
sembly, after  fully  hearing  MM.  Louis  Blanc  and 
Caussidiere  in  their  defense,  formally 
authorized  the  Procureur  -  Gene'ral  to  "°'  ' 
prosecute  them  for  their  accession  to  the  revolts 

of  May,  though  not  of  June  follow-  -  ,,     . 

mu  -^i,  11,  J    '  Moniteur, 

ing.  Ihcy  withdrew,  however,  and  Aug.  3  and  27 
found  refuge  in  England,  the  com-  1848;  Ann. 
mon  asylum  of  refugees  of  all  na-  J^''*'-  ^^ts, 
tions  and  parties;  and  with  their  Keg']84's'289' 
flight  terminated  the  public  career  290;  l.  Blanc,' 
of  these  able  but  vain,  ambitious,  Pagfis  d'llist. 
and  unscrupulous  men.'*  ■ 

Upon  their  removal,  M.  Proudhon  stood  forth 
as  the  leader  of  Socialist  doctrines.  He  was 
more  prudent,  however,  than  his  predecessors. 
Taught    by  the  defeat  of  the  insurrections  of 


*  M.  Proudhon,  perhaps  the  most  violent  of  the  So- 
cialists, admitted  to  tlie  Commission  d'Enquete  that  the 
insurrection  of  June  was  the  work  of  the  Socialists.  His 
words  were :  "  Le  23  Juin  j'avais  crio  que  c'etait  une  con- 
spiration des  protendants,  s'appuyant  sur  des  ouvrier^  des 
Ateliers  Nationaux.  J'otais  trompo  comnie  les  autres. 
Le  lendemain  j'ai  e'e  convaincu  que  Vinaurrection  etait 
Socialiste.  Les  Ateliers  Nationaux  n'en  ont  ete  que  la 
cause  occasionelle.  La  cause  premiere  doterminante  de 
I'insurrection  c'6tait  la  question  social e,  la  crise  sociale — 
le  travail,  les  idtes.  II  m'en  coflte  de  le  dire,  moi  qui 
suis  .Socialiste." — Commission  d'Enqufitc — Deposition  do 
M.  Pkoudiion.  a  happy  expression  of  JI.  Trelat  in  the 
As-euibly  made  a  great  impression  at  the  time:  "La 
verito  me  force  de  dire  que  dans  ses  rapports  avec  les 
ouvriers  M.  Louis  Hlanc  les  excitait  plutot  qu'jl  ne  les 
apaisait,  et  leur  inspirait  la  liaiue  Espagnole  plus  que  la 
fraternite  Franpaise." — Annuaire  Iliatorique,  1S48,  p.  265. 
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May  and  June,  he  no  longer  fomented  open  re- 
volt. He  adopted  the  tactics  of  the 
Violence  of  M.  Liberals  in  the  last  years  of  Louis 
Proudhon,the  Philippe's  reign;  his  whole  efforts 
next  Socialist  •were  directed  to  discrediting  his  op- 
leader,  ponents.  In  this  attempt  he  dis- 
played great  ability ;  but  he  was  more  successful, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  simialr  undertakings,  in 
blackening  his  adversaries  than  in  whitewashing 
himself,  and  accordingly  another  reaped  the  fruits 
of  all  his  exertions.  He  attacked  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  society  in  the  most  violent  manner ; 
denounced  them  as  violations  of  the  rights  of 
man,  and  the  prolific  fountain  of  every  social 
suffering.  He  stigmatized  God  as  "the  enemy 
of  society,"  priests  as  "  paid  hypocrites,"  property 
as  robbery,  government  as  usurpation.  He  re- 
ceived, in  consequence,  the  warm  acknowledg- 
ments of  those  of  the  one  sex  who  live  by  crime, 
of  the  other  by  prostitution ;  and  this  he  has 
himself  recorded  as  one  of  his  titles  to  public 
confidence.*  As  time  went  on,  he  promulgated 
his  ideas  more  fully  in  various  publications,  in 
his  Journal  dii  Peuple,  under  the  title  of  "La 
Banque  d'Estrange,"  and  "  Son  Testament  de 
Vie  et  de  Mort."t  The  object  of  all  these  ef- 
forts was  to  provide  a  substitute  for  capital  in 
the  maintenance  of  labor,  realized  wealth  being 
deemed  the  greatest  enemy  and  chief  curse  of 
society.  "The  people's  bank," said  he,  "would 
have  rendered  you  honest  and  real  laborers; 
will  the  Revolution  ever  do  as  much  for  you?'" 
1  Journal  du  His  wrath  exhaled  in  an  especial 
Peuple,  April  manner  at  the  Jacobins,  whom  he 
15, 1S49.  considered  as  having  betrayed  the 
cause  of  the  people  for  their  own  selfish  ends. 
"The  demagogues,"  said  he,  "so  well  known  in 
France  during  the  last  sixty  years  under  the 
name  of  Jacobins,  are  nothing  but  the  Juste  Mi- 
lieu, disguised  under  an  affectation  of  violence 
and  revolutionary  zeal.  Jacobinism  desires  of- 
fices, not  institutions  ;  it  is  the  hypocrisy  of  prog- 
3  Proudhon,  i"ess."-  The  termination  of  the  pub- 
Conf.  d'un  '  lie  career  of  this  dangerous  zealot  was 
Kevol.  c.  2.  neither  the  crown  of  martyrdom  nor 
the  sceptre  of  power ;  it  was  an  ignominious  end, 
which  discredited  him  as  much  as  he  had  his 
opponents.  Brought  before  the  "Cour  d' As- 
sises" on  the  28th  March,  18i9,  he  was  con- 
3  „  .  demned  to  pay  a  fine  of  3000  francs 
MM^ch  29^'  (=£120),  and  to  be  imprisoned  three 
1849;  Cass,  years.  He  has  not  been  since  heard 
i.  448.            Qf  jn  French  histoiy.^ 

Other  changes  were  introduced,  less  exciting 
4  at  the  moment  than  these  doctrines. 

Repressive  but  more  important  in  their  conse- 
leglslative  quences  to  the  country.  The  old  ]-e- 
ineasures.  gt^ictions  upon  the  periodical  press, 
which  had  been  so  much  complained  of  in  Louis 


*  "  Les  prosHtuos  et  les  forpats  m'ont  adresso  des  feli- 
citations dont  I'ironie  obscene  tcmoignait  desegarenients 
de  ropinion." — Pkottdiion,  Confessions  d'un  RevoliUion- 
Tiaire,  cli.  xi.  xii. 

t  He  formally  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  "  riglits  of  labor,"  declaring,  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  it  was  not  conceded  there  would  remain  only 
to  tlie  people  the  "  sacred  right  of  insurrection."  The  As- 
sembly, indignant,  by  a  great  majority,  passed  to  the  order 
of  the  day,  on  the  ground  "that  the  proposition  of  the 
citizen  Proudhon  is  an  odious  attack  on  the  principles  of 
public  morality,  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  right  of  prop- 
erty, tlie  bane  of  social  order,  and  a  direct  incitement  and 
appeal  to  the  worst  passions,  and  disgrace  to  the  Revolu- 
tion of  February,  by  deducing  such  corollaries  from  its 
success."— J/owtcMC,  August  1,  1S4S. 


Philippe's  time,  especially  that  which  compelled 
them  to  find  caution  to  meet  fines  imposed,  or 
damages  awarded  against  them,  were  restored. 
A  permanent  law,  nominally  regulating,  in  real- 
ity suppressing,  the  clubs,  was  passed  by  j  i    95 
an  immense  majority.     The  law  of  2d 
March,  imposing  the  restriction  of  ten  hours  on 
labor  in  Paris,  and  eleven  in  the  country,  was 
repealed,  and  twelve  hours  fixed  for  both ;  and 
the  octroi  on  butcher-meat  in  towns  was   ^    .  q 
re-established.     Imprisonment  for  debt, 
which  had  been  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the 
Provisional  Government  on  March  9,  was  re- 
stored, after  a  long  and  animated  discus-  ^    ^  1 
sion,  on  the  1st  September.    An  import- 
ant modification  in  the  law  regulating  the  form- 
ation of  juries  was  introduced,  after  a  vehement 
opposition  from  the  extreme  Liberals.     By  this 
change  the  jury  lists,  instead  of  being  made  up, 
as  heretofore  under  the  Republican  regime,  of 
the  whole  inhabitants,  without  distinction,  who 
had  at*^ained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  were 
to  be  made  up  in  each  canton  by  a  committee 
composed  of  the  counselor-general  of  the  can- 
ton, a  Jw/d  de  Paix,  and  two  members  of  the 
municipal  council  in  the  cantons,  who  were  em- 
powered to  exclude  persons  entirely  illiterate,  or 
who  had  been  condemned  to  above  a  year's  im- 
prisonment.   At  the  same  time,  the  legal  age  of 
jurj-men  was  raised  to  thirty,  and  the  majority 
requisite  to  convict  was  reduced  from  nine,  to 
which  it  had  been  raised  by  a  decree  ^  .  jg 
on  7th  March,  to  eight.     The  important 
matter  of  public  education  underwent  an  anx- 
ious discussion,  and  was  the  subject  of  several 
narrow  divisions.     By  the  law,  as  finally  adopt- 
ed, primary  instruction  was  declared  to  be  gratu- 
itous, and  at  the  expense  of  the  State.     But  this 
was  rather  in  appearance  than  reality ;  for  those 
among  the   peasantiy  who  received  tuition  for 
their  children  were  to  pay  for  the  schools  in 
their  local  taxes ;  those  who  did  not  re-  „^j.  g- 
quirc  it  were  to  pay  double.      Several 
minute  regulations  were  laid  down  for  securing 
the  appointment  of  proper  teachers,  and  giving; 
a  control  over  their  nomination  to  the  counsel- 
general  of  the  department.    A  proposal,  brought 
forward  by  M.  Cre'mieux,  to  re-establish  the  lib- 
erty of  divorce,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by 
the  laws  of  the  Revolution  and  Consulate,  was 
rejected ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  to  establish  agricul- 
tural schools  at  the  public  expense  in  the  De- 
partments.    Thus,  on  all  sides,  leg-     „    . 
•  1   .•  J.       •        -^      J.  J    '  Moniteur, 

islation  was  retracmg  its  steps,  and  jj,[y  26,  sept 

seeking    to   re-establish    those    re-  2,  9,  Oct.  19, 
straints  on  popular  license  which  29,1848;  Ann. 
the  experience  of  mankind  in  every  ^^^  ggg    ' 
age  has  proved  to  be  indispensable.' 

M.  Goudchoux,  the  Finance  Minister,  brought 
forward  a  ])lan  of  taxation,  suggest- 
ed  rather  by  utter  desperation  at  the  jyj  Qo\ii- 
state  of  the  public  treasury  than  by  choux's  plan 
any  possible  hopes  of  success,  which  for  assessing 
deserves  attention,  as  well  from  the  '"^j^'^g  jand. 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded 
as  from  the  statistical  facts  which  it  brought  to 
light.     His  plan,  based  on  the  immense  dispro- 
portion  between    the   taxes   affecting    land   or 
houses  and  those  attaching  to  movable  property 
or  professional  income,  proposed  to  remedy  the 
injustice  by  imposing  a  tax  on  incomes  of  the 
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latter  description,  so  as  to  equalize  the  burdens 
on  heritable  and  movable  property.*  By  this 
means  he  hoped  to  attract  capital  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  at  present  repelled  from  it  by 
the  enormous  weight  of  the  direct  taxes  exclu- 
sively affecting  real  property.  The  entire  mov- 
able revenue  which  would  then  be  brought 
within  the  pale  of  taxation  he  estimated  at 
3,000,000,000  francs,  and  this  property  he  pro- 
posed to  tax  two  per  cent.  The  almost  unan- 
imous resistance  which  this  financial  project 
awakened,  and  which  occasioned  the  fall  of  the 
minister  who  had  brought  it  forward,  is  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance,  singularly  illustrative 
of  the  prostrate  condition  of  French  real  proper- 
ty and  agriculture.  Land  in  France  at  this  time 
was  very  heavily  taxed;  it  paid  £1 4, 000, 000, 
while  the  greater  part  of  movable  income  was 
entirely  exempted ;  yet  this  proposal  of  the  Fi- 
nance Minister,  to  lay  even  the  moderate  burden 
of  two  per  cent,  on  movable  property,  was  almost 
unanimously  rejected  !  Considering  that  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  deputies  were  the  represent- 
atives of  rural  constituencies,  this  result  is  very 
remarkable,  and  apparently  inexplicable.  It 
strangely  contrasts  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
Derby  Ministry  in  England  in  1852,  which  re- 
sulted from  an  equally  equitable  attempt  to  ex- 
tend the  house-tax  to  houses  rented  from  £10  to 
£20  a  year.  It  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  consequent  inefficiency 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  rural  electors,  which 
rendered  them  incapable  of  any  joint  movement 
even  in  their  own  defense,  and  illustrates  the  re- 
mark, forced  upon  the  mind  by  so  many  passages 
of  French  history  in  the  last  half  century,  that 
the  effect  of  the  Revolution  has  been  to  reduce 

the  rural  inhabitants  of  France  to 
1848  °295 '296    *^^  condition  of  the  rj-ots  of  Hin- 

dostan.' 
These  discussions  yielded  in  magnitude  and 
Q  ultimate  importance  to  those  on  the 

Discussion    FORMATION  OF  A  CONSTITCTION,  which 

on  the  Con-  now  forced  itself  upon  the  Assembly. 
B  1  u  ion.  rpj^g  ^^jy.  ^j.  fj.jjjj^jj,g  ^  constitution 
had  been  devolved,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  on 
a  committee  composed  of  the  most  enlightened 
members.  A  preliminary  question  arose  wheth- 
er the  stat«  of  siege,  voted  by  acclamation  dur- 
ing the  revolt  of  June,  should  be  continued ;  and 
General  Cavaignac  earnestly  and  emphatically 
declared  that  it  should,  as  it  was  not  the  execu- 
tive power,  but  the  Assembly  itself,  which  was 
invested  with  the  dictatorial  power,  which  he 
only  wielded.  The  Assembly  acquiesced  in  this 
view,  and,  by  a  majority  of  529  to  140,  determ- 
Sept  2.  ^°^*^  ^'^  ^^^  continuance  till  the  discus- 
sions on  the  constitution  were  termin- 
ated. Several  journals,  among  others  the  Ga- 
zette  de  France,  were  suppressed ;  the  Constitu- 
tionnel  itself  made  a  narrow  escape  during  the 
general  crusade  against  free  discussion.  These, 
however,  were  mere  preliminary  or  precaution- 


*  The  Minister  stated  the  movable  income  of  France 
as  follows : 

Franca. 

Profits  of  fanners  (exclusive  of  rent  of  land)  1,066,000,000 

Trade  and  commerce 1,100,000,000 

Government  offices 300,000,000 

Public  offices 260,000,000 

Salaries 300,000,000 

Dividends,  government  annuities,  etc 510,000,000 


Total 3,536,000,000 

—Moniteur,  August  5, 1848. 


ary  measures ;  the  real  question  at  issue  was  the 
construction  of  a  constitution.  The  discussion 
commenced  on  the  2d  July,  and  was  only  con- 
cluded by  the  formal  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, as  then  modified,  on  23d  October.  On 
the  important  question  whether  the  Legislature 
shoidd  be  in  one  or  two  chambers,  the  debate 
was  conducted  by  two  distinguished  men,  La- 
martine  and  Odillon  Barrot,  whose 
speeches  on  this  occasion  are  well  ^^"ogf '301 
worthy  of  being  studied.'  '"    ' 

"I  have  witnessed,"  said  Lamartine,  "the 
misfortunes  and  catastrophes  which 
have  befallen  a  nation  governed  by  Argument  of 
one  Legislature ;  but  I  have  seen  Lamartine 
the  same  under  a  government  rest-  ^°^  '^  single 
ing  on  two ;  and  I  see  no  identity  '^'"""^^'■• 
between  the  situation  of  the  countries  in  which 
the  latter  form  is  established  and  that  of  our 
country.  The  examples  of  Great  Britain  and 
America  are  not  applicable.  In  these,  two  A&- 
semblies  existed  in  consequence  of  the  nature, 
ambiguity,  and  interests  of  those  two  great  na- 
tions. Has  France  any  aristocracy  like  England  ? 
No!  we  may  say  with  Pascal:  'What  is  true 
beyond  the  Pyrenees  is  not  true  on  this  side  of 
those  mountains.'  The  considerations  which  led 
to  the  adoption  of  a  Senate  in  America  are  wide- 
ly different  from  those  which  have  inspired  the 
proposal  for  a  second  chamber  in  this  countiy. 
The  Senate  thus  represents  the  federal  principle, 
which  is  the  basis  of  their  union,  but  which  is 
not  so  of  a  republic  one  and  indivisible.  But 
the  idea,  in  the  present  social  state  of  France, 
of  clothing  what  must  be  a  second  democratic 
chamber  with  aristocratic  forms,  is  a  dream — a 
chimera.  It  would  be  a  real  danger,  a  perilous 
step,  to  attempt  to  resuscitate  an  aristocracy  in 
a  democratic  society.  What  are  you  all  ?  Rev- 
olutionary statesmen ;  and  if  you  would  act  up 
to  that  character  you  must  divest  yourselves  of 
all  historical  recollections,  and  of  all  the  fic- 
tions on  which  the  royal  power  has  recently  been 
rested. 

"  How  is  a  constitution  to  work  in  which  there 
is  a  president  invested  with  the  exec- 
utive powers  of  two  chambers?  He  continued 
has  not  the  power  of  dissolving  either. 
Then,  if  a  difference  arises  between  them,  or  be- 
tween either  and  himself,  how  is  he  to  recon- 
cile the  difference?  How  ai'e  the  elections  of 
the  senators  to  be  regulated?  Are  they  to  be 
chosen  on  accoimt  of  their  fortunes  or  their  age? 
If  so  elected,  would  they  form  an  aristocracy  in 
one  sense  of  the  word  ?  Would  they  not  rather 
form  the  representatives  of  the  bankers  and  the 
Chaussee  d'Antin?  They  would  be,  not  the 
Chevaliers  de  I'Epee,  but  the  Chevaliers  de  la 
Bourse.  Would  you  be  justified  in  laying  down 
a  certain  age  or  fortune  as  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  an  election  for  the  upper  chamber  ? 
Could  you  say  to  Franklin,  or  to  Iloyer-Collard, 
'your  years  do  not  admit  of  your  sitting  in  the 
junior  chamber ;  go  to  the  chamber  of  the  an- 
cients, to  the  Luxembourg,  and  leave  this  cham- 
ber to  its  youth  and  inexperience?'  Menaced 
on  all  sides,  society  as  at  present  will  for  long  be 
under  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  the  protection 
of  a  dictator.  In  such  a  case  who  is  to  elect 
him?  Is  the  choice  to  be  confided  to  the  two 
Assemblies,  almost  certain  in  that  event  to  be  at 
variance  with  each  other,  or  is  it  to  be  intrusted 
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to  the  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other?  If 
committed  to  one  man  to  avoid  the  difficulty, 
what  security  have  we  that  the  choice  would  be 
rightly  exercised  ?  It  might  be  between  a  monk 
and  a  Napoleon." 

"The  project  of  establishing  a  single  cham- 
n  ber,"  said  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  in  reply, 
Answer  of  "is  one  of  the  most  insane,  and  fatal 
Odillon  to  democracy  itself,  which  can  enter 
Bairot  jjjfQ  jj^  human  head.  What  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  organize  is  a  permanent  conven- 
tion. To  found  a  constitution,  a  constituent 
assembly  is  necessary  —  unity  is  indispensable 
to  the  work  of  creation.  Every  power  effecting 
a  revolution,  demolishing  an  old  edifice,  should 
b3  single.  The  Convention,  assailed  by  foreign 
and  domestic  foes,  did  not  establish  by  its  side 
an  independent  executive  power,  but  a  power 
which  it  could  send  to  the  scaffold  if  its  man- 
dates were  disobeyed  or  proved  unsuccessful.  If 
the  Assembly  now  votes  one  chamber  with  a  de- 
l>3ndent  executive,  it  will  restore  the  Convention 
ill  all  its  omnipotence,  for  the  executive  power 
which  itself  has  created  must  either  yield  obedi- 
ence to  its  mandates  or  be  itself  destroyed.  The 
question  then  is,  whether  it  is  either  necessary 
or  expedient  to  resort  to  so  extreme  a  measure 
when  not  impelled  to  it  by  any  necessity ;  to  do 
that  when  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  dis- 
tracted by  no  internal  convulsion,  which  was  only 
justified  formerly  by  the  assault  of  Europe  and 
the  dangers  of  the  Vendean  war. 

"What  is  the  cause  of  the  universal  uneasi- 
ness and  perturbation  which  prevail, 
Continued.  ^^^  *^  general  feeling  in  favor  of  a 
dictatorship  ?  It  rests  upon  the  opin- 
ion so  often  proved  by  experience,  now  general- 
ly admitted,  that  democracy  can  not  regulate  or 
moderate  itself.  All  democracies  have  begun 
by  establishing  one  single  legislative  power,  but 
experience  soon  taught  them  that  a  balance  was 
indispensable,  and  that  a  power  responsible  to 
none — the  most  omnipotent  that  can  be  desired 
— must  soon  fall  from  its  very  weight  if  uncon- 
trolled. It  is  true  there  is  now  no  aristocracy  in 
France,  and  it  is  also  true  that  France  can  never 
become,  like  America,  a  federal  union  of  separate 
republics.  There  is  but  one  force  in  France,  the 
democratic  force ;  but  does  it  follow  from  that 
circumstance  that  that  single  force  is  to  be  al- 
together uncontrolled?  Can  democracy  not  be 
tempered  by  democracy,  and  can  we  not  discov- 
er in  republican  institutions  such  a  controlling 
power?  The  Council  of  State  can  not  act  as 
such  a  controlling  power;  it  is  a  mere  consult- 
ing council,  to  whom  projects  of  change  are  to 
1)3  submitted  before  they  are  brought  before  the 
Assembly.  During  eighteen  years  I  have  la- 
bored in  vain  to  consolidate  this  constitutional 
system  under  the  monarchy  ;  but  all  those  efforts 
were  rendered  nugatory  the  moment  Louis  Phi- 
lippe resolved  to  liberate  himself  from  control, 
and  to  establish  on  the  throne  a  system  abhorred 
by  the  country.  What  I  failed  in  doing  to  the 
jiiouarchy  I  now  would  wish  to  render  to  the 
republic.  Pretenders  are  not  to  be 
feared ;  democracy  has  no  other  ene- 
my to  fear  but  itself;  and  it  will  be 

^I'^^au*^'  ^'^^^^  ^"'y  '^^  *^®  *^^7  when  it  is  or- 
ganized and  regulated.'" 
The  Assembly,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
decided  in  favor  of  one  chamber  by  a  majority 


'Moniteur, 
Sept.  28, 
ISIS;  Ann. 


of  530  to  289.     The  "  sovereign  power"  of  legis- 
lation accordingly  was  vested  in  a  sin-         ^. 
gle  Assembly,  and  Lamartine,  who  was  Result  of 
not  without  a  secret  hope  of  becom-  the  debate, 
ing  its  ruler,  was  triumphant.     But  ^?P'-  ^'^' 
the  all-important  question  remained, 
by  whom  was  the  president  of*  the   Chamber 
to  be  appointed,  and  what  were  to  be  his  powers 
as  the  avowed  chief  magistrate  of  the  republic  ? 
Opinions  were  much  divided  on  this  point,  some 
adhering  to  an  election  by  the  Assembly,  others 
to  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people.     Contraiy  to 
expectation,   M.   de  Lamartine   supported   the 
nomination  by  the  whole  inhabitants  of  France. 
M.  Leblond  was  the  chief  orator  on  the  other 
side;  and  as  it  was  fully  anticipated  that  the 
people,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  ^  ^^^  ^^.^^ 
choose  a  conservative  president,  he  ]sis_  '^xi_ 
was    supjx>rted    by    the    whole    ex-  319;  Moni- 
treme  democratic  party  in  the  As-  J|^^'  <^'='-  *> 
sembly.' 

"When  the  people  make  choice  of  their  rep- 
resentatives," said  he,  "if  they  com- 
mit an  error  in  then-  selection,  they  Argument  in 
soon  have  it  in  their  power  to  rectify  fm-or  of  an 
it,  either  bv  dismissing  him  at  the  election  of  the 
next  election,  or  by  neutralizing  his  u,'e  chlmto 
vote  by  that  of  others  more  to  their 
mind.  Tlie  choice  of  good  men  may  be  thus 
made  to  com])ensate  those  of  bad  ones.  Bitt 
who  is  to  correct  a  mistake  in  the  choice  of  a 
President  of  the  Republic  ?  What  incalculable 
consequences  may  flow  from  the  unhappy  choice 
of  such  an  officer !  and  how  much  are  the  fruits 
of  a  false  step  in  this  particular  aggravated  by 
its  requiring  to  be  taken  in  the  first  years  of  the 
republic !  SVhat  a  combination  of  qualities  is 
required  in  such  a  magistrate  at  this  time !  Dig- 
nity to  sustain  the  reputation  of  France  abroad; 
firmness,  mingled  with  moderation,  to  restrain 
its  passions  within  ;  the  hand  which  can  at  once 
protect  liberty  and  restrain  its  excesses ;  modesty 
and  disinterestedness,  alike  proof  against  the  se- 
ductions and  the  mortifications  of  power.  Will 
not  his  responsibility  give  him  more  right  in  im- 
posing on  him  more  rigorous  duties  ?  Will  he 
not  be  naturally  anxious  to  illustfate  his  brief 
tenure  of  power,  and  to  leave  in  history  some 
larger  record  of  his  reign  than  a  mere  date  ? 
Under  the  constitutional  regime  ambition  cen- 
tres on  the  minister's  port-folios,  and  their  keep- 
ers may  be  changed.  But  who  is  to  change  an 
immovable  president,  a  king  whose  reign  is  to 
last  four  years?  Can  any  thing  be  so  insane, 
therefore,  as  to  intrust  the  choice  of  such  a  pow- 
erful and  lasting  magistrate,  not  to  an  Assembly 
whose  members  have  been  selected  for  their  emi- 
nence, and  enlightened  by  their  experience  of 
pxxblic  affairs,  but  to  a  huge  body  of  general 
electors,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  must  neces- 
sarily be  ignorant  alike  of  the  qualities  required 
in  a  president  and  of  those  which  distinguish 
the  different  candidates  for  that  office?" 

Powerful  as  these  considerations  were,  thev 
did  not  deter  M.  de  Lamartine  from  13. 
strongly  supporting  the  direct  appeal  Reply  of 
to  the  people.  He  could  not  be  con-  Lamartine. 
vinced  of  the  fatal  blow  which  his  popularity 
had  received  from  his  coalition  with  Ledru-Rol- 
lin.  He  still  thought  he  was  lord  of  the  ascend- 
ant, and  would  be  the  people's  choice  if  the 
nomination  was  vested  in  their  hands.     "  If  you 
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desire,"  said  he,  "a  president  of  the  republic, 
he  must  be  named  by  the  repubUc.  Appointed 
by  the  Chamber,  he  would  never  be  more  than 
its  delegate.  Such  a  system  would  virtually  de- 
stroy the  executive.  Would  he  not  be  of  neces- 
sity pledged  to  the  majority  which  had  elected 
him — a  maj-ority,  it  may  be,  of  only  ten  or  twen- 
ty votes?  What  a  phantom  of  authority  would 
a  president  thus  elected  prove  !  and  what  influ- 
ence could  he  have  either  in  asserting  externally 
the  dignity  of  France  or  in  repressing  within  its 
internal  factions?  Even  supposing  the  peojde, 
impelled  by  a  general  and  irresistible  impulse, 
should  fix  their  choice  upon  some  dangerous 
character,  my  decision  would  be  the  same — Alea 
jacta  est :  the  die  is  cast ;  let  God  and  the  peo- 
ple declare  the  result.  We  must  leave  some- 
thing to  Providence. 

"Possibly  we  may  perish  in  the  undertaking; 

and  I  say  this  not  in  the  spirit  of  a 
Concluded    ™Gnace  to  mj'self  or  my  friends,  but 

as  a  title  to  glory.  I  hope  better 
things,  however,  of  France :  I  hope  so  firmly  and 
confidently.  Should  it,  however,  jn'ove  other- 
wise, and  the  people  be  deceived  in  their  choice  ; 
if  they  are  determined  to  disavow  us  and  them- 
selves, and  resolved  to  renounce  the  immense 
hopes  which  may  legitimately  be  formed  from 
popular  rule;  if  they  are  determined  to  repu- 
■diate  their  security,  their  future,  their  liberty — 
on  their  heads  rests  the  responsibility,  and  not 
on  us,  whose  merit  it  has  l)een  to  have  restored 
their  liberty,  and  left  them  only  the  task  of  guard- 
ing and  protecting  it.  But  I  repeat  it :  if  they 
are  resolved  to  recur  to  the  conditions  of  the 
monarchy ;  if  they  will  throw  away  the  future 
which  lies  before  them,  to  pursue  some  delusive 
meteor,  they  are  their  o^vn  masters :  they  may 
do  so ;  they  are  their  own  sovei'eign.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  say,  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no 
farther;  or  here  shalt  thou  go,  and  not  there: 
if  they  are  determined  to  ruin  themselves,  we 
shall  say  with  the  vanquished  at  Pharsalia, 
'Victrix  causa  deis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoiii.' 
And  that  protest,  which  will  be  the  eternal  ac- 
j„  .  .  cusation  of  a  nation  imprudent  and 
October  7,'  abandoned  enough  thus  to  abandon 
184S;  Ann.  its  hberty,  will  be  a  sufficient  vindi- 
317^'"19^^'  ^**^°^  *^*  ^^^  ^^  t^^  *^y*^^  ^^  poster- 

'"  ■    ity-"' 

When  language  of  this  very  remarkable  kind 
jg  was  used  by  one  who  had  been  the 

Result  of  the  principal  mover  of  the  Revolution  in 
division  on  February,  and  for  long  the  idol  of 
Oc^berT''  ^^^  supporters,  it  was  evident  that 
some  very  marked  change,  known 
to  and  understood  by  all,  had  taken  place  in  the 
iTiling  power  in  the  Republic.  This  was  really 
the  case :  by  extending  the  suffrage  to  all  France, 
the  revolutionists  had  dug  the  grave  of  their  own 
power.  The  result,  accordingly,  decisively  de- 
monstrated the  strength  of  this  feeling  even  in 
tlic  first  Assembly  elected  under  universal  suf- 
frage, and  how  well  founded  were  the  mournful 
prognostications  of  Lamartine  as  to  the  approach- 
ing extinction  of  liberty  by  the  very  complete- 
ness of  the  triumph  of  its  supporters.  In  the 
final  division  on  the  subject,  it  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  391 — the  numbers  being  602  to  211 — 
that  the  choice  of  a  President  should  be  referred 
by  the  Assembly  to  the  people.  This  was  equiva- 
lent to  electing  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  at  once 
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to  that  high  office,  as  it  was  perfectly  understood 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  electors  would 
choose  him  for  President.  It  appears  at  first 
sight  strange  how,  when  this  was  the  real  object 
of  the  large  majority  in  the  Assembly,  they  did 
not  adopt  the  shorter  and  straightforward  course 
of  themselves  electing  him.  But  the  motive, 
when  once  revealed,  is  perfectly  intelligible  :  it 
was  terror.  They  resolved  to  throw  the  respons- 
ibility of  his  election  on  the  people  at  large,  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  Girondists  advocated 
the  appeal  to  the  people,  with  the  de-  , ..  ., 
sign  of  saving  Louis  XVI.  In  both  oetZr  S? 
cases  the  National  Assembly  sought  to  1846 ;  Ann. 
do  indirectly  what  they  wished,  but  ^^''"-  ^^^s, 
had  not  the  courage  openly  to  propose. '  ^^^'  ^'^'^' 

The  formation  of  the  constitution  having  been 
at  length  concluded,  it  was  finally 
adopted  on  4th  November,  by  a  ma-  Adopt^i^on  and 
jority  of  737  to  30  votes.  Among  proclamation 
the  dissentients  were  MM.  Pierre  of  t''*^  (-'-onsti- 
Leroux  and  Proudhon,  extreme  ^,'''.°"",  . 
Communists,  and  IMM.  Berryer  and 
De  Larochejaquelein,  Royalists.  Victor  Hugo 
and  M.  de  Montalembert  were  also  in  the  mi- 
nority, though  no  two  men  could  be  found  whose 
opinions  on  general  subjects  were  more  opposite. 
So  decided  had  the  bent  of  the  nation  now  be- 
come to  conservative  principles,  that  out  of  fif- 
teen members  elected  for  the  Assembly  to  fill  up 
vacancies  in  October,  only  three  were  republican ; 
and  of  these,  two — MM.  Arago  and  Laudrin — 
were  decidedly  opposed  to  Communist  principles. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  it  M'as  adopt- 
ed by  the  Assembly,  the  intelligence  was  com- 
municated to  the  Parisians  by  101  guns  dis- 
charged from  the  Invalides.  The  sound  at  first 
excited  the  utmost  alarm,  as  it  was  feared  the 
civil  war  was  renewed :  when  it  was  known  that 
it  was  only  the  announceme^it  of  a  constitution,  the 
panic  subsided,  and  the  people,  careless  and  in- 
different, dispersed  to  their  homes.  The  formal 
proclamation  took  place  on  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing, amidst  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  all  the  pomp 
of  military  display.  But  the  people  had  been 
too  much  accustomed  to  those  pageants,  and  wen; 
too  well  aware,  from  dear-bought  expei'ience,  of 
the  fragile  nature  of  such  constitutions,  to  evince 
any  enthusiasm  on  the  occasion.  The  weather 
was  dark  and  gloomy,  and  by  some  it  2moniteur 
was  deemed  of  sinister  augury  that,  October  8,' 
before  the  spectacle  was  over,  a  heavy  ^^^  '<  ^^"^"• 
fall  of  snow  chilled  the  feelings  and  ^l^:  ^,'|f,' 
dispersed  the  crowds  of  the  specta-  iiist.  is-i8 
tors.='  322-4J24. 

By  the  constitution  thus  adopted  the  form  ot 
government  in  France  was  declared  to  j7_ 
be  republican,  the  electors  being  chosen  Summa- 
by  universal  suffrage,  and  the  president  lyof'f- 
in  the  same  way.  The  right  of  the  working 
classes  to  emplojonent  was  negatived,  it  being 
declared,  however,  that  the  Government,  so  far 
as  its  resources  went,  was  to  furnish  labor  to  the 
unemployed.  The  punishment  of  death  was 
abolished  in  purely  political  offenses.  Slavery 
was  to  be  abolished  in  every  part  of  the  French 
dominions.  The  right  of  association  and  public 
meeting  was  guaranteed  ;  voting,  whether  for 
the  representatives  or  the  president,  was, to  be  by 
ballot ;  the  representatives  once  chosen  might  be 
re-elected  any  number  of  times.  The  president 
required  to  be  a  French  citizen,  of  at  least  thirty 
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years  of  age,  and  one  who  had  not  lost  on  any 
occasion  his  right  of  citizenship.  He  was  to  be 
elected  for  four  years,  and  a  simple  majority  was 
to  determine  the  election.  The  return  of  votes 
was  to  be  immediately  forwarded  by  the  return- 
ing officers  to  the  Assembly,  who  were  to  scru- 
tinize them.  Should  no  candidate  have  an  ab- 
solute majority  of  the  whole  votes,  the  Assembly 
were  to  choose  the  president  from  among  the  five 
standing  highest  on  the  list.  The  president  was 
re-eligible  after  having  served  the  first  four  years ; 
he  was  to  reside  in  the  palace  of  the  Assembly, 
and  receive  a  salary  of  600,000  francs  a  year. 
A  vice-pi'esident,  also  for  four  years,  was  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Assembly  on  the  nomination 
of  the  president,  within  a  month  after  his  elec- 
tion, and  in  case  of  his  absence  or  illness  he  was 
to  exercise  the  power  of  president;  but  in  the 
event  of  death  or  resignation,  a  new  president 
was  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  at  large.  The 
whole  ministers  of  state  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  president,  who  also  was  to  command  the 
armed  force,  declare  peace  and  war,  conduct 
negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  and  generally 
exercise  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  with  the 
exception  of  appointing  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Courts  in  Paris,  who  were  to  be  named  by 
the  Assembly,  and  to  hold  their  offices  for  life. 
Political  offenses  were  to  be  tried  by  jury.  The 
Juges  de  Paix,  as  well  as  all  subordinate  judges 
and  functionaries,  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
president.  The  armed  forces  were  never  to  de- 
liberate ;  substitutes  for  military  service  were 
prohibited,  all  the  citizens  being  called  indis- 
criminately to  the  duty  of  defending  the  country. 
The  Legion  of  Honor  was  maintained,  but  its 
statutes  were  to  be  remodeled  in  conformity 
1  SeeConsti-  with  the  democratic  principle.  The 
tution,  1S4S;  Assembly  was  to  frame  the  organic 
^""-  ¥^^v  laws  of  the  republic,  and  the  presi- 
DocHist. •'  ^^"*'  w^^  *o  be  elected  immediate- 
Moniteur,  '  ly  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
Nov.  5,  1S48.  tion.' 

Disguised  under  the  form  of  a  i-epublic,  this 
j8.  constitution  was  in  reality  monarch- 

Renewed  but  ical,  for  the  president  was  invested 
abortive  club  with  all  the  substantial  power  of  sov- 
agi  a  ion.  ereignty ;  and  as  he  was  capable  of 
being  re-elected,  his  tenure  of  office  might  be 
prolonged  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  extreme 
republicans  distinctly  perceived  this ;  and  as  a 
sure  instinct  told  them  that  Prince  Louis  Napo- 
leon was  sure  to  be  elected  president,  they  wish- 
ed to  make  the  best  use  of  the  intervening  time 
to  renew  the  most  violent  democratic  agitation. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  article  in  the  constitu- 
tion which  permitted  political  associations  and 
meetings,  the  clubs  were  all  reopened,  and  the 
most  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  recover  the 
democratic  power.  But  though  the  attempt  led 
to  several  local  disorders  and  tumults,  which  had 
sometimes  a  threatening  aspect,  the  movement 
had  very  little  success.  The  flame  of  democracy 
had  burned  out,  or  been  extinguished  in  the  blood 
of  the  barricades.  The  chief  Socialist  leaders 
were  in  prison  or  exile  on  account  of  their  real 
or  supposed  accession  to  the  insurrection  in  June ; 
and  such  as  remained  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
store the  passions  Avhich  had  led  to  such  disas- 
trous results.  All  eyes  were  now  fixed  on  the 
election  of  the  president ;  and  though  there  were 
several  candidates  for  that  high  office,  yet  it 


was  soon  apparent  that  the  suffrage  would  really 
come  to  be  divided  between  two — 
General  Cavaignac  and  Prince  Lou-  i84""32'^^29 
is  Napoleon. ' 

Tlie  door  had  already  been  opened  to  the  lat- 
ter, by  an  election  which  took  place  19. 
at  Paris  on  the  17th  September,  when  Return  of 
the  yoimg  Prince  was  again  elected  Louis  Napo- 
,       "^i                 •     ■•         T.I           i.1       T->       leon,  and  his 
by  a  large  majority.     1  our  other  De-  gnt,.y  i„t(, 

paitments  in  the  country  had  already  tlie  Assem- 
elected  him.  On  this  occasion  he  no  l^'y- 
longer  hesitated,  but  accepted  his  election  for 
the  Department  of  the  Seine.  He  took  his  seat 
on  the  26th  September,  and  made  the  following 
speech  on  the  occasion,  which  was  very  favor- 
ably received  by  the  Assembly:  "Citizen  repre- 
sentatives, I  can  no  longer  maintain  silence  after 
the  calumnies  of  which  I  have  been  the  object. 
I  require  to  announce  openly,  and  on  this  the 
first  occasion  on  which  I  have  been  permitted  to 
take  my  seat  among  you,  the  sentiments  which 
animav^,  and  have  always  animated  me.  After 
three-and-thirty  years  of  proscription  and  exile. 
I  at  length  find  myself  among  you,  I  again  re- 
gain my  country  and  my  rights  as  one  of  its  citi- 
zens. It  is  to  the  republic  tliat  I  owe  that  hap- 
piness ;  let  the  repitblic  then  receive  my  oath  of 
gratitude,  of  devotion  ;  and  let  my  generous  fel- 
low-citizens, to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my  seat 
in  its  Legislature,  feel  assured  that  I  will  strive  to 
justify  their  suffrages,  by  laboring  with  you  for 
the  maintenance  of  tranquillity,  the  first  necessity 
of  the  country,  and  for  the  development  of  the 
democratic  institutions  which  the  country  is  en- 
titled to  reclaim.  For  long  I  have  been  able  only 
to  consecrate  to  France  the  meditations  of  exile 
and  captivity  ;  now  the  career  on  which  you  have 
entered  is  open  to  me;  receive  me  into  your 
ranks,  my  dear  colleagues,  with  the  same  senti- 
ments of  affection  with  which  I  am  inspired  to- 
ward you.  My  conduct,  ever  guided  by  a  sense 
of  duty  and  respect  for  the  laws,  will  prove,  in 
opposition  to  the  passions  by  which  I  ^  Mo„ijgyr 
have  been  maligned  and  still  blackened,  sept.  2T, 
that  none  is  more  anxious  than  I  am  to  1S4S ;  Ann. 
devote  myself  to  the  defense  of  order  oo'g'^og^' 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  republic."-  "^  '  "    • 

Threatened  by  this  formidable   entrant  into 
the  Assembly,  and  alarmed  at  the  20. 

manifestation  of  conservative  feel-  Renewed  bail- 
ing which  was  every  day  becoming  i."6t  agita- 
more  conspicuous,  the  Socialists  and  '°"' 
extreme  Democrats  had  recourse  to  the  tactics 
which  had  proved  so  successful  in  the  last  days 
of  Louis  Philippe's  reign.  They  got  up  a  series 
of  banquets  both  in  Paris  and  the  provinces,  at 
which  the  retrograde  policy  was  violently  assail- 
ed, and  the  universal  misery  which  prevailed  as- 
cribed, not  to  the  Pevolution,  but  to  the  As- 
sembly, which  had  receded  from  its  principles. 
M.  Ledru-Rollin  attended  one  of  these  festivals 
held  in  Paris  on  22d  September,  and  g^  .  22 
indignantly  asked, ' '  What  has  been  done 
since  the  24th  of  Februaiy  ?  I  much  fear  that 
we  have  not  advanced  far  in  that  time,  and  that 
we  are  already  very  far  from  the  principles  of 
February.  The  men  of  February  are  now,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  the  majority,  excluded  from 
all  the  situations  which  they  then  held."  On 
the  same  day  a  banquet,  presided  over  by  the 
prefect,  was  held  at  Toulouse,  where,  amidst 
thunders  of  applause,  the  most  inflammatory 
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language  was  used  :  "  '  Mort  aux  redus, '  '  Mort 
aux  Pretres,'  'A  bas  rAssemblce  Nationale,' 
'  ViveBavbes,' '  Vive  la  Guillotine,' "  were  heard 
on  all  sides.  A  similar  demonstration  took  place 
on  the  same  day,  accompanied  by  similar  ex- 
cesses, at  Bourges;  but  although  these  revolu- 
tionary orgies  excited  great  uneasiness  in  Paris, 
and  were  the  sul>Jcct  of  warm  debates  and  bitter 
reproaches  in  the  Assembly,  they  were  in  realitj- 
not  formidable.  The  revolutionary  action  was 
extinct  in  France ;  all  classes,  except  a  few  agi- 
tators who  hoped  to  profit  by  them,  sighed  for  a 
termination  of  the  convulsions,  and  a  return  to 
the  paths  of  peaceful  industry.  So  evidently 
was  this  the  national  wish,  so  immense  the  ma- 
jority who  were  actuated  by  it,  that  although 
the  banquets  still  continued,  and  anarchical 
toasts,  amidst  loud  applause,  were  drank  both 
in  Paris  and  the  Departments,  the  Assembly 

1  Moniteur  ^'^^^  i*  ^^^^  ^'^  terminate  the  state 
Oct.  20,  184S;  of  siege  in  the  capital,  which  was 
An.Hist.lS48,  brought  to  a  conclusion  on  the 
332^36.  jg^jj  October.^ 

Meanwhile  the  contest  for  the  presidency  was 
daily  becoming  more  vehement  be- 
Contest  of  tween  General  Cavaignac  and  Louis 
Cavaignac  Napoleon.  Had  it  taken  place  at 
and  Louis  Na-  an  earlier  period,  before  the  nation 
Pr'esidency"'°  had  had  practical  experience  of  the 
effects  of  revolutionary  government, 
it  is  probable  that  the  former  might  have  been 
the  successful  candidate ;  for  he  had  many  ad- 
vantages in  his  favor,  a  character  long  estab- 
lished for  republican  principles,  undaunted  reso- 
lution in  the  suppression  of  anarchy,  and  the 
actual  possession  of  supreme  unlimited  power, 
with  all  the  patronage  consecjuent  on  its  enjoy- 
ment. But  at  this  stage  of  the  movement  the 
chances  had  turned  against  him.  His  reign  was 
inseparably  connected  in  the  minds,  especially 
of  the  rural  electors,  with  the  prolongation  of 
the  revolutionaiy  regime,  and  with  it  its  aneutes, 
its  bankruptcies,  and  total  cessation  of  prosper- 
ous industry.  What  they  desired  was  a  Mon- 
AECH,  who  might  terminate  all  these  evils,  and 
restore  the  prosperity  which,  ever  since  the  con- 
vulsion of  February,  had  been  unknown  in 
France.  This  monarch  they  hoped  to  find  in 
Louis  Napoleon.  The  elder  Bourbons  were 
banished ;  the  younger  branch  discredited  ;  but 
the  Napoleon  dynasty  remained  unstained  by 
faction,  undiscredited  by  folly;  and  it  was  un- 
der the  shelter  of  its  illustrious  name  that  the 
country  could  alone  hope  to  regain  tranquillity. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  the  great  majority  of  the  rural 
electors  thought  that,  in  voting  for  Louis  Napo- 
leon, they  were  closing  the  republican  regime, 
and  in  effect  enthroning  an  emperor.  Prudent 
and  sagacious,  waiting  his  time,  and  careful  "not 
to  pluck  the  pear  till  it  was  ripe,"  the  future  presi- 
dent, while  these  ideas  were  spreading  in  men's 
minds,  was  cautious  not  to  alarm  the  jealousy  of 
the  republicans  by  any  open  disclosure  of  his  ulti- 

2  Ann.  Hist,  mate  views.  On  tlie  contrary,  they 
184S,  331-335 ;  were,  when  imprudently  revealed 
oK°'i  6Jo" '  *^*^''  ^y  ^^^  partisans,  studiously  and  em- 
phatically denied  by  himself.  °* 


25, 1S4S. 


•  "Despersonnes  bien  informees  ayant  avert!  le  Repre- 
eentant  Louis  Buonaparte  que  dc  sinsensos  travaiUent 
dans  I'ombre,  et  pr(^'parent  une  emeute  en  son  nom,  dans 
le  but  (jvident  de  le  compromettre  aux  yeux  des  homines 
d'ordre,  et  des  Eepublicains  sinc6res,  Louis  Napoleon  a 


Meanwhile,  General  Cavaignac,  supported  by 
his  cabinet  and  all  the  official  per-  22 

sons  by  whom  he  was  suiTounded,  Position  and 
could  not  be  brought  to  perceive  the  views  of  Gen. 
truth  as  to  the  chances  of  his  sue-  ^^^'^igiac. 
ceeding  in  the  election.  He  was  not,  however, 
without  misgivings  as  to  the  result,  and  was  al- 
ternately sanguine  in  his  hopes  and  gloomy  in 
his  anticipations.  The  greatest  difficulty  with 
which  he  had  to  contend  was  to  repel  the  as- 
saults made  upon  him  in  reference  to  his  mili- 
tary conduct  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  in  June. 
Civilians,  of  whom  the  great  majority  of  the  As- 
sembly was  composed,  could  not  be  brought  to 
understand  Vhy  the  insurrection  had  been  al- 
lowed to  acquire  such  a  head  before  it  was  seri- 
ously attacked,  and  indignantly  asked  where  were 
the  20,000  regular  troops  at  his  disposal  when 
the  half  of  Paris  was  occupied  by  the  insurgents, 
and  barricades  in  every  direction  were  erected 
on  the  evening  of  the  23d  June.  His  assailants 
even  went  so  far  as  to  reproach  him  with  being 
actuated  with  ambitious  motives  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  involving  the  capital  in  bloodshed  and 
massacre  in  order  to  secure  the  confen-ing  of  dic- 
tatorial power  upon  himself.  The  reply  of  the 
General  was  nervous  and  eloquent.  After  re- 
counting the  military  reasons  which  rendered  it 
indispensable  not  to  divide  his  forces  in  presence 
of  so  formidable  a  mass  of  insurgents,  and  the 
disastrous  consequences  which  might  have  fol- 
lowed the  defection  or  defeat  of  any  considerable 
body  of  regular  troops,  he  added  :  "Be  explicit 
in  your  charges.  Say,  have  you  not  endeavored 
to  drag  to  that  bar  a  General  charged  with  be- 
ing negligent,  inert,  incapable?  Speak  out 
boldly,  for  he  is  before  you.  He  takes  the  na;- 
tion  for  his  judges.  If  you  wish  to  denounce 
him  as  a  mere  ambitious  villain,  a  traitor,  who 
has  sought  to  cut  a  path  to  the  dictatorship  for 
himself  across  blood  and  ruins — speak  now ;  let 
there  be  no  false  delicacy,  no  equivocation.  It 
is  not  my  ability  which  is  at  issue,  but  my  hon- 
or; it  is  no  longer  the  statesman  who  speaks, 
but  the  soldier,  and  him  you  will  not  refuse  to 
hear.  You  think  to  sen'e  the  Republic  by  your 
violence  ;  the  day  will  come  when  it  will  be  seen 
whether  you  or  I  have  most  effectually  served 
it.  I  know  not  whether  M.  Ledru-RoUin  has 
separated  from  me  or  I  from  him ;  but  this  I  do 
know,  that  a  separation  exists,  and  that,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  likely  to  be  eternal." 
Upon  this  debate  General  Cavaignac  1  Moniteur, 
was  supported  by  a  majority  of  583  November  22, 
to  170  ;  a  result  highly  gratifying  to  Hi.st'^S48^'"'' 
his  feelings,  and  such  as  was  obvi-  zi0-3-i2;  Nor- 
ously  conformable  to  the  justice  of  manby,  ii. 
the  case.'*  290.294,315. 

cru  devoir  faire  part  dc  ces  bruits  ^  M.  Dufaure,  Ministre 
de  I'lnterieur.  II  a  ajouto  qu'il  repoussait  6nergique- 
nient  toute  participation  a  des  menees  si  comjiletement 
contraires  d  scs  senHments  politiqiies.  et  k  la  conduite 
qu'il  a  tenue  depuis  le  24  Fevrier." — Joiurnaldes  Debats, 
Oct.  24,  1S4S. 

*  The  following  conversation,  recorded  by  Lord  Nor- 
manby,  between  General  Cavaignac  and  the  members 
of  the  Provisional  Government  on  tlie  evening  of  the 
23d  June,  will  explain  better  than  any  thing  else  the 
General's  military  reasons  for  bis  conduct  on  the  23d 
June:  "Une  dernidre  tentative  fat  faite  auprts  du  G6- 
neral,  MM.  Arago,  Marie,  Lamartine,  Lediu-KoUin,  avec 
M.  Baitholeray  St.  Hilaire  le  pressant  de  comniencer 
I'attaque.  Le  General  fut  inflexible,  et  les  instances 
dont  il  etait  I'objet  irritant  sa  colore,  '  Croyez  vous,'  dit- 
il,  'que  je  sols  icl  pour  defendre  vos  Parisiens,  votre 
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Previous  to  going  to  the  poll,  General  Ca- 
23_  vaignac  and  Prince  Louis  Napo- 

Address'of  Ca-  leon  issued  addresses  to  the  elect- 
vaignac  to  the  ors,  which  are  of  value  as  indica- 
electors.  ^^^^g  jj^g  political  parties  and  prin- 

ciples which  they  respectively  represented.  Ca- 
vaignac  said:  "The  existence  of  the  Republic 
is  essentially  linked  with  the  maintenance  of 
political  and  social  order.  The  Republic  with- 
out order,  order  without  the  Republic,  are  now 
alike  impossible,  and  he  who  would  attempt  to 
separate  them  is  a  dangei'ous  citizen,  whom  rea- 
son condemns  and  the  country  should  disavow. 
Strive  to  imbibe  these  ideas,  and  to  diffuse  them 
among  the  citizens  by  whom  you  are  surround- 
ed. Founded  on  the  great  principle  of  universal 
suffrage,  as  it  is  now  definitively  fixed  in  its  ap- 
plication, the  constitution  of  the  Republic  gives 
full  liberty  to  discussion,  and  thereby  takes  away 
all  excuse  for  insurrection  or  revolt ;  for  on  what 
pretext  can  a  faction,  which  is  in  a  minority  by 
the  vote,  pretend  to  be  in  a  majority  by  rebell- 
ion? On  the  other  hand,  in  presence  of  the 
incessant  application  of  universal  suffrage,  where 
is  the  authority  which  could  even  dream  of  at- 
tempting to  corrupt  it  ?  Universal  suffrage  is  in 
itself  the  entire  Revolution ;  every  other  princi- 
ple is  but  an  emanation  and  corollary  from  it. 
In  the  very  first  rank  of  those  consequences  you 
must  consider  that  which  places  power  under 
the  action  and  immediate  control  of  the  major- 
ity. In  the  new  condition  which  the  Revolu- 
tion has  imposed  on  the  Republic,  to  forget  these 
principles  would  be  a  grave  fault  in  any  one ;  but 
a  positive  crime  in  any  one  who,  invested  with 
any  species  of  authority,  should  come  to  forget 
its  source  and  foundation.  The  first  result,  the 
first  danger  of  such  an  error,  would  be  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  power  which  had 
Nov°loTs4S  *^"^  denied  its  origin  and  belied  its 
principles.'" 

Louis  Napoleon's  address  was  more  specific  in 
2^  the  delineation  of  the  policy  which,  in 
Louis  Na-  the  event  of  success,  he  would  pursue 
poleon's  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  Republic, 
address.  He  thus  expressed  himself :  "Iam?!of 
so  ambitious  as  to  dream  sometimes  oj' the  Empire, 
sometimes  of  war,  sometimes  of  the  application 
of  subversive  theories.  Educated  in  free  coun- 
tries, in  the  school  of  misfortune,  I  shall  always 
remain  faithful  to  the  duties  which  your  suf- 
frages may  impose  upon  me.  If  I  become  Pres- 
ident, I  will  recoil  from  no  danger,  no  sacrifice, 
to  defend  society  so  audaciously  attacked  :  I  will 
devote  myself,  body  and  soul,  without  arrilrc 
pensee,  to  the  consolidation  of  a  Republic  wise 
by  its  laws,  honorable  by  its  intentions,  great 
and  powerful  by  its.  actions.  I  shall  consider 
my  honor  pledged  at  the  expiration  of  four  years 


Garde  Nationals  ?  Qu'elle  protege  lavilleetses  bouti- 
ques? Je  ne  veux  pas  dissoniiner  mes  troupes — Je  me 
rappelle  1S30 ;  je  mo  rappelle  Ftjvrier.  Si  unc  seule  de 
mes  compagnies  est  dL'sarmoe,  si  nous  subissons  encore 
cet  aflfront,  je  me  brule  lacervelle:  jo  ne  survivrai  pas 
an  deshonneur.'  On  cut  beau  reprosonter  au  General 
que  son  suicide  ne  reracdierait  ii  rien,  qu'il  s'agissait 
d'unlever  les  banicades  qu'il  avait  laisso  former.  Au- 
cun  argument  ne  put  le  decider  a  donner  I'ordre  de  I'at- 
taque  ;  le  moment  decisif  ne  hii  parut  pas  encore  venu. 
On  ajoutait  que  les  insurgos  gagnaient  a  tout  instant  du 
terrain.  'Quo  m'importey'  repondif  le  General:  'eh 
bien,  s'ils  sont  maitres  de  Paris,  je  me  i-etirerai  avec 
men  armee  dans  les  plaines  de  St.  Denis,  et  Jo  leur  livre- 
vai  bataille.'— 'Oui,'  dit  M.  Aragr>,  '  mais  ils  ne  vous  y 
Buivront  pas."  " — Nobmanby,  ii.  322, 


to  leave  to  my  successor  power  confirmed,  lib- 
erty intact,  real  progress  accomplished.  What- 
ever may  be  the  result  of  the  election,  I  shall 
bow  to  the  will  of  the  people ;  and  my  support 
is  pledged  beforehand  to  any  government  which 
may  re-establish  order  in  men's  minds,  as  in 
material  things ;  effectually  protect  religion,  fam- 
ily property,  the  eternal  bases  of  every  social 
state ;  which  may  anticipate  practical  reforms, 
calm  hatreds,  reconcile  parties,  and  permit  a  dis- 
quieted country  to  count  upon  the  morrow.  To 
re-establish  order  is  to  restore  confidence,  to  pro- 
vide by  credit  for  the  passing  embaiTassment  of 
our  finances,  to  restore  the  revenue,  to  reanimate 
commerce.  To  protect  religion  and  family  rights 
is  to  secure  liberty  of  worship  and  education. 
To  protect  property  is  to  maintain  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  produce  of  labor,  to  guarantee  the 
independence  and  security  of  possession,  the  in- 
dispensable foundations  of  civil  liberty. 

"As  to  possible  reforms,  the  following  appear 
to  me  to  be  the  most  indispensable; 
To  admit  every  economy  which,  with-  continued 
out  disorganizing  the  public  service, 
may  permit  an  alleviation  of  the  imposts  most 
burdensome  to  the  people ;  to  encourage  enter- 
prise, which,  by  developing  the  riches  of  agri- 
culture, may,  in  France  and  Algeria,  furnish 
work  to  the  unemployed ;  to  provide  for  the  re- 
lief of  old  age  by  encouraging  foresight  among 
laborers,  and  to  introduce  into  the  laws  affecting 
industiy  modifications  which,  without  ruining 
the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  may  found 
the  well-being  of  each  upon  the  prosperity  of  all : 
to  restrain  within  just  limits  the  number  of  em- 
ployments which  depend  on  power,  and  often 
convert  a  free  people  into  a  nation  of  beggars: 
to  avoid  that  fatal  tendency  which  prompts  the 
State  to  undertake  itself  what  can  be  better  done 
by  private  individuals.  The  centralization  of 
interests  is  the  policy  of  despotism ;  the  nature 
of  a  republic  excludes  the  idea  of  monopoly.  In 
fine,  to  preserve  the  Press  from  its  two  dangers 
— arbitraiy  oppression,  and  its  own  licentious- 
ness. 

' '  War  would  bring  us  no  alleviation  of  our 
evils.  Peace  is  the  dearest  object  of 
my  desires.  France,  during  the  first  con^iij^gfl 
Revolution,  was  warlike  because  Eu- 
rope compelled  her  to  become  so.  She  answered 
invasion  by  conquest.  Now  that  it  is  not  pro- 
voked, it  is  at  liberty  to  consecrate  its  resources 
to  pacific  ameliorations,  without  renouncing  a 
loyal  and  resolute  policy.  A  great  nation  should 
cither  remain  silent,  or  never  speak  in  vain. 
To  think  of  the  national  dignity  is  to  think  of 
the  army,  whose  noble  and  disinterested  patriot- 
ism has  so  often  been  misunderstood .  It  is  nec- 
essary, while  maintaining  the  fundamental  laws 
which  constitute  the  strength  of  our  military  or- 
ganization, to  lighten,  and  not  increase,  the  bur- 
den of  the  conscription.  It  is  time  to  devise 
measures  for  the  present  and  future  well-being 
not  only  of  the  officers,  but  of  the  sub-ofiicers 
and  soldiers,  and  to  procure  for  men  who  have 
long  served  their  country  a  comfortable  exist- 
ence. The  Republic  should  be  generous,  and 
have  trust  in  its  fortunes.  For  my  own  part, 
having  known  exile  and  captivity,  I  daily  invoke 
for  my  country  the  day  when  it  can  with  safety 
terminate  all  proscriptions,  and  efface  the  last 
traces  of  our  civil  wars.     The  task  is  difficulty 
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the  mission  immense,  but  I  shall  never  despair 
of  executing  it  when  calling  to  my  aid  all  those, 
without  distinction  of  fjarty,  whom  public  opin- 
ion has  recommended,  by  their  enlightened 
J  .         intelligence    and   approved  probity, 

de  Napoleon  When  you  have  the  honor  to  be  at 
III.,  par  M.    the  head  of  the  French  people,  there 
Guy,  174r-      is  a  g^-g  mode  of  doing  good,  which 
is  to  wish  it.'" 
This  remarkable  letter  is  well  worthy  of  a 
„_  place   in  general  history,  not  only 

Embariass-    fi'om  its  containing  a  complete  ab- 
ment  from     stract  of  the  o]jinions  and  policy  of 
the  eveots  at  ^]^q  y^yy  eminent  man  who  has  since 
°™^'  played  so  memorable  a  part  on  the 

imperial  throne,  but  because  it  bears  in  itself 
unmistakable  traces  of  his  own  thought  and  com- 
position. It  contributed  greatly  to  increase  the 
chances  in  his  favor ;  and  they  were  still  further 
added  to  by  a  calamitous  series  of  events,  to  be 
detailed  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  which  in- 
volved the  Italian  revolution  in  murder,  convul- 
sion, and  disgrace.  Count  Rossi,  the  French 
representative  at  the  court  of  Rome,  had  been 
foully  assassinated  by  a  band  of  Roman  despe- 
radoes on  the  steps  of  the  Hall  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  the  Pope  reduced  to  such  straits 
by  the  violence  of  the  revolutionists  that  he  had 
in  the  most  abject  manner  solicited  assistance 
from  France,  not  so  much  to  reinstate  him  in 
his  authority  as  to  save  his  life,  which  appeared 
to  be  in  imminent  danger.  To  this  request  Gen- 
eral Cavaignac  had  acceded,  and  an  expedition 
was  fitted  out  to  take  possession  of  Rome.  To 
this  step  General  Cavaignac  was  moved  by  the 
consideration  that,  if  France  did  not  render  the 
aid  requested,  Austria  would,  and  the  inHuence 
of  a  rival  power  be  thereby  established  in  an  im- 
portant point  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  But  the 
tendering  the  solicited  aid  was  attended  with  a 
difficulty  to  the  executive  government,  of  a  pe- 
culiarly embarrassing  character,  on  the  eve  of 
the  election  for  a  chief  magistrate  of  the  Repiib- 
lic.  The  succor  was  to  be  sent,  not  to  aid  the 
Italian  movement,  but  to  check  it,  and  this  by  a 
Government  of  a  decidedly  revolutionary  char- 
acter, and  which  only  eight  months  before  had 
owed  its  existence  to  the  overthrow  of  an  estab- 
lished sovereign !  The  obvious  inconsistency  of 
this  struck  the  zealous  French  Liberals  with  as- 
tonishment, and  filled  them  with  indignation. 
However  weighty  might  be  the  political  consid- 
erations which  induced  the  French  Government 
to  support  the  Pope  in  order  to  exclude  the  Aus- 
trians,  they  were  less  exciting  than  the  prospect 
of  extending  the  cause  of  Libft-alism  by  openly 
aiding  the  insurgents ;  and  General  Cavaignac 
found  himself  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  this 
charge  of  inconsistency  in  the  contest  for  the 
presidency.  Another  incident,  scarcely  less  dam- 
aging to  the  revolutionary  Government,  was  the 
discovery  that,  among  the  persons  to  whom  na- 
2  Xorman-  t^^'i'"^'^  recompenses  had  been  awarded, 
by.  ii.  333-  were  to  be  found  the  names  of  nearly 
337;  Ann.    all  the  assassins  who  had  attempted 

342^5^^^'  ^^^^  ^'^'^^  °^  ^^^  ^^^^  ■'•^^"S  or  of  the 
royal  family.-* 


•  La  Femme  de  Pepin  et  ses  enfans  line  pension  de 
5D0  francs  cliacun;  La  Sojur  de  I'assassin  Lecomte,  500 
francs;  Bonclieron,  assassin  des  Due  d'Orliians  et  Ne- 
mours, 500  francs;  Coffineau,  volcur,  condarano  a  six  ans 
de  detention,  300  francs. — Aim.  Hist.,  1848,  p.  343,  note. 


As  the  time  of  the  election  approached,  the 
anxiety  of  General  Cavaignac  and  28. 

his  friends  painfully  increased,  and  Result  of 
the  influence  of  Government  was  ""*  election, 
used  in  the  most  unsparing  and  unblushing  way 
to  secure  his  success.  But  it  was  all  in  vain. 
When  the  day  arrived,  although  in  a  few  great 
towns  Cavaignac  had  the  majority,  the  most 
stunning  accounts  poured  in  from  all  sides  of  the 
great  adverse  majorities  in  the  Departments ;  and 
at  length,  when  the  lists  were  summed  up,  there 
appeared  no  less  than  5,33i,22G  votes  for  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  only  1,448,107  for  Cavaignac! 
The  other  numbers  were  so  much  below  that  they 
were  not  worth  mentioning.  Ledru-Rollin  had 
only  370, 119  votes  ;  the  Socialist  Raspail,  3G,226; 
Lamartine,  19,900;  General  Changarnier,  4700! 
The  National  Assembly,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
declared  Louis  president,  and  he  took  the  pre- 
scribed oath,  which  was  in  these  terms :  ^  „„ 
"  In  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  the 
French  people,  I  swear  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
democratic  Republic  one  and  indivisible,  and  to 
discharge  all  the  duties  imposed  on  me  by  the 
constitution."  Never  had  the  voice  of  a  nation 
spoken  out  more  decidedly  than  that  of  France  did 
on  this  occasion.  The  result  completely  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  General  Cavaignac's  remark 
to  Lord  Norm anby :  "The  Revolu- 
tion was  the  work  of  a  tyrant  minor-  p^.^  pf'^lsls- 
tVy."  "It  remains  only,"  said M.  de  Ann.  Hist.  ' 
Tocqueville,  "to  be  seen  whether  it  1848,342-344; 
is  the  Revolution  or  the  Revolutionists  ^loima"l>y,  ii. 
whom  the  country  can  not  abide."' 

Although  Cavaignac  did  his  utmost  to  bear 
his  defeat  with  dignity,  he  could  not  09 

avoid  a  little  display  of  ill-humor  Results  of  the 
when  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  election  on 
was  going  on ;  and  when  Prince  P"''''''  "''"• 
Louis,  at  its  close,  went  up  and  held  out  his  hand 
to  him,  though  he  took  it,  he  turned  aside  his 
head,  and  did  not  rise  up.  Lamartine's  charac- 
ter as  a  public  man  was  completely  lost,  as  was 
ivroved  by  the  miserable  minority  which  voted 
for  him  :  he  had  never  recovered  his  unprincipled 
coalition  with  Ledru-Rollin  to  secure  a  place  in 
the  Government  chosen  by  the  Assembly,  and  lie 
had  lost  the  only  opportunity  which  presented  it- 
self of  regaining  it,  which  was  by  making  a  bold 
and  manly  speech  when  the  insurrection  of  June 
was  under  discussion.  He  had  in  private  been 
loud  and  unmeasured  in  his  abuse  of  General 
Cavaignac  for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  and 
he  was  known  to  be  in  jiossession  of  its  secret 
history ;  but  he  never  mounted  the  tribune  when 
it  was  under  discussion.  When  Garnier  Pages 
descended  from  it,  he  said  to  Lamartine  across 
several  other  members,  "Now,  if  you  do  not 
speak,  you  are  ruined  as  a  public  man."  He 
did  not'do  so,  and  sank  to  rise  no  more.  Serious 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  popular  vio- 
lence on  occasion  of  so  great  a  defeat  of  the 
Radical  party,  and  the  funds  fell  rapidly;  but 
the  precautions  taken  by  the  Government  were 
so  comjjlete  that  the  eventful  day  2  Normanby 
which  terminated  the  popular  reign  ii.  371-375;  * 
passed  over  without  any  disturb-  Ann.  Hist. 
ance.=  18^^,345. 

The  first  care  of  the  new  President  was  to  ap- 
point a  I\Iinistry,  the  list  of  which  appeared  in 
the  Jfoniteur  the  day  after  his  election.  The 
ministers  chosen  were  probably  the  best  he  could 
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have  got  under  the  circumstances,  but  they  pre- 
30  sented  few  names  of  note.     M.  Odil- 

Appointment  Ion  Barrot  was  the  President  of  the 
of  a  Ministry.  Council;  M.  Drouhyn  de  Lhuys, 
Dec.  21.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  M.  Leon 

de  Maleville,  Minister  of  the  Interior;  General 
Rulhieres,  Minister  at  War ;  M.  de  Tracy,  of  the 
Marine ;  M.  de  Talloux,  of  Public  Worship  and 
Instruction ;  M.  Bixis,  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce ;  M.  Hippolyte  Passy,  of  Finance.  The 
Cabinet  was  the  representative  of  the  opposition 
which  had  overturned  the  Orleans  dynasty.  It 
was  an  ominous  circumstance,  liowever,  that 
none  of  the  experienced  statesmen  of  the  Orleans 
time  were  to  be  found  in  the  Administration. 
The  new  President  had  declared  that  he  would 
select  his  Cabinet  from  men  of  acknowledged 
ability,  of  whatever  ])arty:  but  neither  M.  Guizot, 
nor  M.  Thiers,  nor  M.  de  Lamartine,  nor  M.  de 
Montalembert,  were  there.  Mediocrity  was  its 
characteristic ;  pliant  ability  appeared  to  be  the 
chief  recommendation  to  admission  into  it.  This 
is  always  the  case  with  governments  selected  un- 
der popular  influence,  save  when  instant  danger 
compels  the  people  to  give  themselves  masters, 

„.  ,  not  servants,  by  placing  real  ability 

1  Ann.  Hist.  .  ,,      ,    ,             a    •  ^                ■     -     i 

18-18  345-  ^^  '"®  helm.     Aristocracy  is  jealous 

Mon'iteur,  of  talent  when  not  entirely  subserv- 

December  ient,  but  democracy  is  much  more 

21,1848.  ^^y                              ^^    ^ 

The  first  care  of  the  new  Ministry  was  to  en- 
gj  deavor  to  provide  for  the  financial  ne- 

Deplorable  cessities  of  the  State.  This  was  a  sub- 
state  of  the  ject  which  could  no  longer  be  delayed ; 
nances.  j.^^,  ^-^q  exigencies  of  the  countiy,  from 
the  increase  of  expenditure  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  diminution  of  income  on  the  other,  had  come 
to  such  a  point  that  absolute  bankruptcy  stared 
the  nation  in  the  face.  The  Government  being 
now  changed,  the  vail  was  rudely  drawn  from 
this  important  subject,  and  the  difliculties  in 
which  the  Revolution  had  involved  the  country 
were  presented  in  undisguised  colors.  From  the 
statement  of  the  Finance  Minister  it  appeared  that 
the  expenses  of  the  year  had  been  1,802,000,000 
francs,  while  the  receipts  were  only  1,383,000,000 
francs,  leaving  a  deficit  of  419,000,000  francs, 
to  be  provided  for  by  loans  or  extraordinary 
resources.  To  meet  this  deficit,  no  less  than 
103,790,000  francs  had  been  borrowed  from  the 
sinking  fund,  250,000,000  francs  from  other 
sources,  and  a  floating  debt  of  150,000,000  francs 
from  the  Bank  of  France !  The  estimate  for  the 
succeeding  year  was  equally  alarming.  The  de- 
mands of  Government  for  that  year  would  exceed 
those  of  the  present  by  32,000,000  francs,  and 
the  probable  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year  would 
exceed  400,000,000  francs  !  With  truth  did  the 
Finance  Minister  say,  that  "these  figures  were 
more  eloquent  than  any  words  which  he  could 
utter."  No  less  than  270,000,000  francs  of  this 
large  sum  were  occasioned  by  the  extra  ex- 
3  Rappoi-t  du  penses  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
Ministre  de  ment  and  Assembly.  The  expendi- 
Finance,  An.  {^.g  gf  France  in  this  year  was  near- 
348-S52;  Mo-  ^^  double  of  what  it  had  been  in  the 
niteur,  Nov.  latter  years  of  Charles  X.,  when  it 
1,  2, 1843.       had  been  940,000,000  francs.  = 

The  comparative  produce  of  the  direct  and 
indirect  taxes  in  France  during  the  years  1846, 
1847,  and  1848  is  still  more  descriptive  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  social  convulsions  on  the  industry  and 


prosperity  of  the  country.   Between  the  years  1847 
and  1848  the  falling  off  in  the  indi-  „, 

rect  taxes  was  125,000,000  francs;  FaiIureoftl\e 
and  the  direct  taxes,  which  were  indirect  tax- 
calculated  on  as  producing,  M'ith  the  "^^  ""'^  °^ """ 
45  per  cent.,  623,456,000  francs,  ^°'""' 
realized  only  527,994,000  francs — leaving  a  de- 
ficit of  no  less  than  95,462,000  francs  on  the 
part  of  the  direct  imposts,  even  with  the  heavy 
addition  made  to  this  amount,  which,  on  paper, 
was  estimated  at  162,524,000  francs!  The  im- 
ports and  exjjorts  did  not  present  a  more  flatter- 
ing aspect.  Taken  together,  they  exhibited  a 
falling  off  of  599, 000, 000  francs,  or  about  23  per 
cent,  on  the  produce  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
"  special  commerce,"  as  the  French  call  it,  which 
is  the  imjiorts  for  national  consumption,  and  the 
exports  of  the  produce  of  national  industry,  ex- 
hibited a  still  more  alai'ming  decline  :  they  had 
sunk,  taken  togethei",  26  per  cent. ;  and  the  im- 
portations, taken  alone,  no  less  than  43  per  cent. 
The  slipping  had  fallen  off  in  a  similar  propor- 
tion; it  had  declined  from  3,146,000  tons  in 
1847,  to  1,965,000  tons  in  1848,  which  showed 
a  sinking  of  2T  per  cent.  The  decline  in  arti- 
cles imported  required  in  manufactures  shoAved 
how  grievously  they  had  suffered :  those  of  silk 
had  sunk  from  76,000,0001b.  to  38,000,0001b.  ; 
while  the  decline  on  the  duty  on  sugar  showed 
bow  seriously  the  consumption  by  the  working 
classes  of  that  necessary  article  had  been  affect- 
ed, for  it  had  decreased  in  amount 
and  value  no  less  than  48,000,000  isig^ss^ss. 
francs. ' 

When  such  had  been  the  result  of  the  Revolu- 
tion to  the  material  interests  of  the  33. 
nation,  it  was  not  surprising  that  all  The  Revolu- 

classes  were  discontented  with   it,  !!,?'^'\''?,'i^f" 
-    ,         ,  .11      Duned  in  the 

and  that  tlie  repose  was  universally  grave  of  uni- 
sighed  for  which  the  convulsion  had  versal  suf- 
so  violently  interrupted.  Revolution  ^^age. 
had  worked  out  its  natural  fruits  in  ruining  the 
industry  of  the  whole  nation.  The  continuance 
of  its  regime  was  desired  only  by  the  insurrec- 
tionary leaders  who  had  been,  or  hoped  to  be, 
elevated  to  greatness  by  a  continuance  of  the  jjub- 
lic  disturbances.  To  them,  however,  the  result 
of  the  election  of  the  President  had  been  a  mat- 
ter of  the  most  unbounded  astonishment  and  of 
extreme  mortification.  Nothing  could  bring 
them  to  see  that  the  domination  of  the  Parisian 
clubs  was  regarded  with  very  different  eyes  in  the 
solitude  of  the  fields  from  what  it  was  in  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis.  The  result,  however,  is 
fraught  with  a  political  lesson  of  extreme  im- 
portance, and  which,  though  often  enunciated  in 
former  days,  had  been  well-nigh  lost  sight  of 
amidst  the  mingled  enthusiasm  and  heart-burn- 
ings consequent  on  the  French  Revolution.  This 
is,  that  while  the  strength  of  democracy  is  always 
to  be  found  in  the  prolctaires  of  great  towns  or 
mining  and  manufacturing  districts,  that  of  Con- 
servatism is  to  be  sought  in  the  country  proprie- 
tors ;  and  that  that  State  is  most  likely  to  stand 
the  shock  best  which  contains  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  independent  rural  freeholders.  Beyond 
all  doubt  it  was  the  multitude  of  these  which  was 
the  main  cause  of  the  triumphant  return  of  Louis 
Napoleon  for  the  President's  chair.  The  peas- 
ant proprietors  understood  they  were  voting  for 
an  emperor,  and  the  suppression  of  the  clubs  of 
Paris,  when   they  recorded  their  suffrages  for 
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him.  Tenacious  beyond  any  other  class  of  their 
little  possessions,  and  averse  to  burdens  being 
imposed  on  them,  the  determination  of  these  pro- 
prietors was  taken  tlie  moment  they  heard  of  the 
Ateliers  Nationaux  at  Paris,  and  the  addition  of 
fort^'-five  per  cent,  to  the  direct  taxes  to  main- 
tain them. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  this  that  the 
„,  same  will  hold  in  a// countries  placed 

Which  would  in  different  circumstances,  or  that 
not  be  the  because  universal  suffrage  has  at 
case  in  Great  j^gj  proved  the  grave  of  democracy 
am.  jj^  revolutionized  France,  therefore 

it  would  prove  the  same  in  ?m-revolutionized  En- 
gland. It  was  not  so  at  first.  Universal  suf- 
frage on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  in  1792 
produced  not  the  Assembly  of  1848,  but  the  Con- 
vention. It  placed  at  the  helm  not  a  Louis  Na- 
poleon, but  a  Robespierre.  A  nation  which  has 
gone  through  a  revolution  may  be  expected  to 
return  to  conservative  principles  when  intrusted 
with  the  powers  of  self-government ;  but  one 
which  has  not  done  so  will  most  assuredly  plunge 
into  the  vortex.  Nothing  is  so  perilous  as  to 
trust  to  the  good  sense  of  a  large  body  of  men 
when  their  passions  are  strongly  inflamed.  Rea- 
son and  knowledge  can  not  be  supposed  to  rule 
the  great  majority,  although  passion  and  delu- 
sion may.  Nothing  but  bitter  and  dear-bought 
experience  can  be  relied  on  to  withstand  their 
fascination.  Before  revolution  a  "Tory  democ- 
racy" is  a  myth ;  after  such  an  event  it  may 
sometimes  prove  a  reality. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  one  important  spe- 
cialty in  the  political  condition  of  Great  Britain 
at  this  time  which  renders  it  peculiarly  hazard- 
ous to  act  on  the  dream  of  a  Tory  democracy. 
There  are  at  this  time  in  Great  Britain  about 


an  equal  number  of  persons  dependent  on  agri- 
culture and  on  manufactures  :  each  „, 
are  about  ten  and  a  half  millions.  Ireland 
Supposing  these  different  bodies  of  makes  an 
men  to  be  swayed,  ujion  the  whole,  >i"P9itant 
by  their  respective  instincts  and  tradi-  ^P^^'^^'y- 
tions,  the  number  of  their  representatives  should 
be  about  equal,  and  in  that  event  the  balance 
would  be  cast  by  the  members  for  Ireland.  As 
above  two-thirds  of  them  sit  for  counties,  this  in 
the  ordinary  case  should  secure  a  majoritv  for  the 
Conservative  interests.  But  in  Ireland  the  case 
is  just  the  reverse  ;  the  most  violent  members  of 
the  movement  party  arc  to  be  found  in  its  county 
representatives.  This  is  the  consequence  of  the 
unhappy  religious  divisions  which  have  so  long 
distracted  that  unhappy  countiy,  and  of  the  so- 
cial position  of  the  great  majority  of  the  electors, 
which,  blinding  them  to  their  real  material  in- 
terests, renders  them  the  passive  instruments  of 
spiritual  ambition.  As.  the  elevation  and  ad- 
vancement of  their  own  Church  is  the  exclusive 
object  of  the  Romish  clergy,  so  every  thing  which 
tends  to  embarrass  or  endanger  the  Protestant 
Establishment  is  sure  in  time  to  come,  as  it  has 
done  in  time  past,  to  receive  their  cordial  sup- 
port. As  they  know  well  that  nothing  is  likely 
to  do  this  so  effectually  as  the  overthrow  of  the 
English  aristocracj',  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
county  members  may  be  permanently  relied  on 
as  a  direct  support  to  the  movement  party  in 
Great  Britain.  This  important  peculiarity  in 
our  present  social  and  political  condition,  direct- 
ly the  reverse  of  what  might  under  other  circum- 
stances have  been  expected,  should  always  be 
kept  in  view  in  any  changes  that  may  hereafter 
take  place  in  the  representative  system  of  the 
United  Empire. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

ITALY   PROM   THE   BREAKING   OUT   OP   THE   INSURRECTION   IN   JANUARY,    1848,   TO  THE   PEACE   BE- 
TWEEN  AUSTRIA   AND    SARDINIA   IN   AUGUST,    1849 — FEBRUARY,    184S,    TO   AUGUST,    1849. 


Agitated  at  once  by  the  most  violent  social 
2  and  political  passions,  Italy,  in  the 

State  of  Italy  beginning  of  1848,  was  in  such  a 
in  tlie  spring  state  of  excitement  that  it  did  not 
**         ■  require  the  shock  of  the  French  Rev- 

olution to  throw  the  whole  peninsula  into  convul- 
sions. So  strongly,  indeed,  was  the  Italian  mind 
stirred  at  this  period,  that  it  appeared  probable 
that  the  outbreak  would  take  place  sooner  to  the 
soutli  than  the  north  of  the  Alps.  The  conces- 
sions already  made  to  the  demand  for  reform  had 
produced  such  a  ferment,  that  the  whole  Liberal 
party  of  Italy,  so  far  from  being  satisfied  with 
what  they  had  gained,  passionately  longed  for 
still  fartlier  victories,  and  were  every  where  pre- 
pared to  take  up  arms  to  gain  them.  To  the 
thirst  for  social  amelioration  and  political  pow- 
er was  added  the  still  stronger  desire  for  nation- 
al unity,  by  which  alone,  it  was  thought,  either 
could  be  secured :  and  thus  the  strongest  mun- 
dane passions  which  can  agitate  the  human 
heart — the  love  of  freedom  and  the  love  of  inde- 
pendence— were  roused  together,  and  caused  for 
A  time  to  draw  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  one  of  the  most  general  revolu- 
tions and  bloody  wars  of  modern  times  arose 
from  their  united  influence,  and  that  the  sacred 
cause  "della  unita  et  libertade  Italiana"  warm- 
ed every  generous  lieart,  and  nerved  not  a  few 
powerful  arms,  in  their  beautiful  country. 

The  reforms  of  Pio  Nono,  the  democratic 
2  concessions  of  Cliarles  Albert,   the 

froxini.-ite  more  sweeping  innovations  of  the 
causes  of  the  King  of  Naples,  had  so  strongly 
Revolution  stimulated  the  revolutionary  passions 
"  ^'  in  Italy,  that  it  was  only  a  question 
of  time  when  the  smothered  fires  were  to  break 
forth  to  involve  tlie  peninsula  in  one  general 
conflagration.  Various  events  contributed  to 
accelerate  its  approach.  On  the  22d 
^1^'  '  December,  1847,  on  occasion  of  some 
disorders  which  had  taken  place  at  Mo- 
dena  andReggio,  some  Austrian  troops,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  entered  the  duchy 
to  preserve  the  peace,  which  was  immediately 
represented  as  an  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
Tuscany.  At  Milan  the  popular  party  passed 
a  resolution  against  smoking  in  the  streets, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  imperial  excise ;  and 
the  attempt  to  enforce  this  resolution  against 
the'  Austrian  officers  led  to  several  quarrels,  in 
which  the  latter  made  use  of  their  arms. 
At  Venice  a  fanatical  demagogue,  named 
Tommasio,  openly  preached  revolt ;  while  at 
Rome,  as  already  mentioned,  the  carriage  of  the 
Pope  was  surrounded  by  a  tumultuous  mob  on 
Jan  1  ^^^  January,  and  a  tricolor  flag  was  in- 
solently waved  over  the  vehicle  when  his 
Holiness  was  still  in  it.  At  Genoa,  on  3d  Jan- 
uary, a  crowd  assembled  with  the  crimes,  "A  bas 
les  JesuitesI"     "Vive  la  garde  civique!"  and 


Jan.  3. 


the  citizens  were  forced  to  sign  a  petition  to  the 
King,  praying  for  farther  reforms,  couched  in 
language  so  violent  that  even  the  Liberal  minis- 
try refused  to  receive  it.  Disorders  of  a  still 
more  serious  character  broke  out  at  Leg-  ,  g 
horn,  a  few  days  after,  attended  with 
consequences  of  a  grave  description.  An  im- 
mense mob  assembled  under  the  windows  of 
General  Sfroni,  the  governor  of  the  city,  with 
cries  of  "  Morte  a  Sfroni!"  "Viva  Guerraz- 
zi!"— the  latter  being  a  briefless  advocate,  the 
head  of  the  Radical  party.  The  governor  had 
the  weakness  to  appoint  Guerrazzi  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  civic  guai-d  which  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  organize.  The  consequence  was, 
that  he  immediately  issued  a  proclamation  call- 
ing on  the  people  to  revolt;  and  the  disorders 
were  only  arrested  by  the  arrival  of  a  consider- 
able body  of  troops  dispatched  by  the  j  „  ., 
Grand  Duke  from  Florence.'  In  Na-  jan.  17,  ' 
pies  and  Sicily,  as  already  mention-  1848;  Ann. 
ed,  the  cause  of  revolution  was  entire-  Inq^'?^^' 
ly  triumphant,  the  King  having  been 
obliged  to  proclaim  a  constitution,  framed  ac- 
cording to  tlie  demands  of  the  Radical  party; 
while  in  Sicily  a  provisional  government  was  es- 
tablished, and  severance  from  the  continental 
dominions  of  the  King  openly  proclaimed.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  his  southern  neighbor, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  on  11th  ^^^  ^^ 
February,  proclaimed  a  representative 
government;  and  in  Rome  a  commission,  with 
M.  Rossi,  the  French  embassador,  at  j  .^^ 
its  head,  was  appointed  to  examine  and  xii,\.  5  87 ; 
report  upon  the  question  how  far  such  Ann.  Hist, 
a  constitution  was  consistent  with  the  ^?^^'  ^^2- 
ecclesiastical  government.-  ^  ' 

When  such  was  the  temper  of  the  public  mind 
in  Italy,  it  may  be  conceived  what  „ 

impression  the  Revolution  of  Feb-  Effect  of  the 
ruary  in  Paris  made.  The  effect  Revolution  of 
was  instantaneous.  Both  parties  ^''I''?,*'  Rome 
immediately  prepared  to  act  upon  ^°  ^'^*''^' 
it;  the  aristocratic,  by  almost  unlimited  con- 
cession ;  the  democratic,  by  preparations  for  in- 
stant revolt.     The  Pope  dismissed  his  ,,     ,  ^„ 

.    .  ^  J    -  , '  ,  .      ^     March  10. 

ministers  and  formed  a  new  cabinet, 

composed  of  ten  of  the   laity,   and  only  three 

ecclesiastics  —  a  proposition  heretofore  unheard 

of.     A  new  constitution  was  promised,  and  the 

general  arming  of  the  people,  mobilization  of 

part  of  the  civic  guard,  and  organization  of  a 

powerful   reserve.      On  the   IGth   the  „     ,  .„ 
^  1     1   -ir     •  ,1  •         March  16. 

news  reached  Venice,  and  the  agita- 
tion immediately  became  such,  that  the  govern- 
or. General  Palfy,  saw  no  means  of  resisting  it. 
On  the  day  following,  Tommasio  and  jj-r^jjiT 
Manin,  the  leaders  of  the  former  dis- 
turbance, were  liberated  by  his  orders,  and  the 
formation  of  a  civic  guard  decreed,  for  which 
crowds  immediately  inscribed  their  names.     At 
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the  same  time  intelligence  arrived  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  news  from  Paris  at  Vienna,  and  the 
submission  of  the  Imperial  Government.  No 
bounds  were  then  set  to  the  general  Joy.  The 
people  rushed  out  of  their  houses  into  the  streets, 
congratulating  each  other  without  any  previous 
acquaintance,  and  the  transports  found  vent  in  a 
hl9  general  illumination.  The  governor 
seeing  no  means,  with  the  limited  force 
at  his  disposal,  of  making  his  authority  respect- 
ed, and  uncertain  how  to  act,  when  the  Govern- 
ment at  Vienna  itself  was  yielding,  resigned  his 
appointment  in  favor  of  General  Zichy,  tiie  com- 
mander of  the  military  force.  That  officer,  hear- 
ing of  insurrections  in  Padua,  Vicenza,  Treviso, 
and  the  whole  Italian  Tyrol  behind  Verona, 
thought  his  situation  desperate,  and  deemed 
himself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  sign  a  capitu- 
„„    lation  on  the  22d,  in  virtue  of  which 

^^'^ '  ^'  he  was  pemiitted  to  embark  his  troops 
and  proceed  to  Trieste,  but  on  condition  of  leav- 
ing his  guns,  ammunition,  and  military  treasure, 
and  Italian  soldiers,  who  immediately  entered  the 
ranks  of  the  insurgents,  bringing  with  them  the 
advantage  of  the  arms  and  discipline  of  soldiers. 
^„    On   the   day  following,   a   provisional 

'"^'^  * '  ■  government,  with  Tommasio  and  Ma- 

nin  at  its  head,  was  instituted,  and  the  old  colors 

of  the  Republic,  amidst  indescribable  transports, 

hoisted  on  the  Place  of  St.  Mark, 

' -^""-.K^^KaV  which  again  resounded  with  the  an- 
1S4S,  535-537.      .  » 

cient  war-ciy,  "  Viva  St.  Marco  !  ' 

The  Austrian  force  which  at  this  period  occu- 
4  pied  Lombardy,  and  the  Imperial 

Forces  of  the  provinces  in  Italy,  was  about  80,000 
Austriansin  strong — a  considerable  force,  with- 
^'*'y-  out   doubt,  though    less  by  70,000 

than  that  general  had  represented  as  necessary 
to  keep  the  country  in  submission  amidst  the 
double  dangers  of  foreign  invasion  and  internal 
revolt.  The  efficiency  of  this  force  was  serious- 
ly diminished  by  the  circumstance  of  25,000  of 
the  whole  number  being  Italian  soldiers,  who, 
on  the  first  rupture  between  Austria  and  tlieir 
native  country,  might  be  expected  ta  take  ])art 
with  the  insurgents.  This  arose  from  the  Im- 
perial mode  of  recruiting,  which  always  leaves 
the  third  or  de'pot  battalion  in  its  native  district 
to  superintend  the  getting  recruits.  At  least 
two-thirds  of  these  depot  battalions  consisted  of 
young  men  who  had  acqiiired  enough  of  mili- 
tary discipline  to  be  formidable  in  the  field,  but 
not  so  much  as  to  render  obedience  and  attach- 
ment to  their  king  and  colors  paramount  to  their 
feelings  as  citizens.  Such  as  it  was,  this  army 
was  divided  into  two  corps.  The  first,  that 
commanded  by  Baron  d'Aspre,  held  Lombardy, 
and  one  of  its  brigades  lay  along  the  Ticino,  on 
the  Piedmontese  frontier.  Three  brigades,  mus- 
tering 10,000  combatants,  were  stationed  in  Mil- 
an, the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy 
and  Venice  ;  the  remainder  were  scattered  over 
the  cities  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Cremona,  to 
the  north,  and  of  Parma  and  Placentia  to  the 
south.  The  second  corps,  under  the  orders  of 
Count  Wratislaw,  was  stationed  in  the  Venetian 
provinces,  and  its  chief  brigades  formed  the  gar- 
risons of  Venice,  Mantua,  Padua,  and  Verona, 
2  Eilesmere,  ^^'^^^  detachments  or  single  regiments 
13-20  (trans'-  in  the  lesser  towns,  which  formed 
latedfrom  part  of  the  important  military  line 
*''^^«™^">-  oftheMincio.= 


But  whatever  the  position  of  the  Austi'ians  in 
Italy  wanted  in  strength  to  resist  a  se-  g 
vere  external  and  internal  shock  was  Biography 
more  than  compensated  by  the  extraor-  of  Manshal 
dinary  vigor  p.nd  capacity  of  the  veteran  J^'^'^*'''*'')'- 
general  who  was  at  its  head .  JosErn  R adetsky, 
descended  of  an  ancient  Bohemian  family,  was 
born  in  1766,  so  that  at  tliis  period  he  was  in  his 
eighty-third  year.  He  entered  the  Austrian  seiT- 
ice  as  a  cuirassier  in  1781,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ; 
and  in  that  regiment  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. During  the  fourteen  years  that  he  was  with 
it,  he  was  engaged  in  the  wars  of  the  Imperialists 
against  the  Turks,  and  aho  in  the  campaigns  of 
1793  and  1794  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  1797 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  in 
1799  to  that  of  lieutenant-colonel,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  was,  on  account  of  his  remarkable  abil- 
ities, transferred  to  the  staff",  and  formed  part  of 
the  ctat-major  of  Suwarroft'  in  1799  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  and  Milan  in  1800,  and  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Marengo  in  1806.  In  the  campaign 
of  1805  he  commanded  a  cavalry  brigade,  and 
in  that  of  1809  he  was  lieutenant-general,  and 
bore  a  part  in  the  battles  of  Aspern  and  Wa- 
gram.  During  the  memorable  campaigns  of 
1813,  1814,  and  1815,  he  was  chief  of  the  staff 
to  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  in  which  situation  his 
genius  for  war  became  so  well  known  that  in 
1829  he  was  appointed  general  of  cavalry — a 
veiy  high  grade  in  the  Imperial  service  ;  in 
1832,  commander-in-chief  in  Itah",  then  threat- 
ened with  immediate  war;  and  in  1836  he  re- 
ceived the  baton  of  field-marshal.  Thus,  dur- 
ing his  long  and  eventful  career,  he  had  learn- 
ed the  art  of  war  in  the  best  of  all  schools 
— under  Suwarroft',  and  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  and  opposed  to  Napo-  g^^'^^™*''^' 
leon.' 

He  was  gifted  by  nature  not  only  with  the  eye 
and  decision  of  a  great  general,  but  <;_ 
with  the  ])hysical  qualities  which  in  His  chai- 
the  field  are  almost  equally  necessary  acter. 
for  memorable  achievements.  A  firm-knit  frame, 
and  constitution  of  iron,  enabled  him  to  retain  at 
eighty-three  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  youth. 
The  youngest  of  his  staff'  could  scarcely  keep  up 
with  the  old  marshal  in  his  rides.  At  this  time, 
though  his  hair  was  white,  his  eye  had  lost  no- 
thing of  its  youthful  fire,  his  mind  nothing  of  its 
activity  and  decision.  Frank  and  courteous  in 
his  manners  to  all  of  whatever  grade  Avho  ap- 
proached him,  considerate  in  his  regulations,  and 
especially  attentive  to  the  health  and  comforts  of 
his  soldiers,  he  was  yet  steady  in  maintaining 
discipline,  and  rigorous  in  enforcing  obedience 
to  his  orders.  He  thus  became  the  idol  of  his 
men,  who  looked  upon  him  as  their  father,  and 
came  to  place  in  him  that  unbounded  confidence 
which  is  so  important  an  element  in  military  suc- 
cess. In  reverses  he  was  never  depressed ;  in 
victory  he  was  not  elated.  Ever  exposing  his 
own  person  freely,  he  was  also  the  first,  when  the 
victory  was  gained,  to  enjoin  mercy  to  the  van- 
quished ;  and  though  the  victorious  leader  in 
civil  strife,  he  never  stained  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  the  unresisting  or  the  defenseless. 

General  Hess  was  Radetsky's  chief  of  the 
staff"  through  the  Italian  campaigns,  -j 

and  by  his  consummate  military  tal-  General  Hess, 
ents  contributed  much  to  their  as-  his  chief  of 
I  tonishing  successes.     He  was  con-  '^^  ^^'^^^ 
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suited  on  all  occasions ;  and  so  completely  were 
their  ideas  in  unison,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  to 
which  the  chief  part  of  the  merit  is  to  be  ascribed. 
No  jealousy  or  petty  feelings  divided  these  great 
men.  Equally  animated  by  devotion  to  their 
king  and  country,  alike  sensible  of  each  other's 
merits,  they  mutually,  like  Marlborough  and  Eu- 
gene, ascribed  the  chief  share  in  the  triumphs  to 
the  other.  The  subsequent  appointment  of  Gen- 
eral Hess  to  the  command  of  the  grand  Austrian 
army,  destined  to  the  invasion  of  the  Principali- 
ties, proves  how  sensible  the  Government  Avere 
of  his  transcendant  merits. 
Although  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  the  great 
g  towns  in  the  north  of  Italy  was  de- 

Feeling  in  cidedly  national,  and  opposed  to  the 
Lombardy  on  Austrian  rule,  yet  this  was  by  no 
the  war  and  means  equally  general  in  the  rural 
Austrian  rule.   ^;g^j.jj.(.g  .    ^^^  ^^g,^  -^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  j,jt. 

ies  the  habits  of  the  people  in  all  ranks  were  es- 
sentially unwarlike,  and  none  of  them  had  the 
qualities  either  of  mind  or  body  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  prolonged  struggle  with  the 
Imperial  forces.  The  nobility,  which  formed  the 
entire  body  of  the  considerable  landed  proprie- 
tors, were  for  the  most  part  discontented,  and 
cordially  detested  the  Austrian  rule.  They  were 
so  because  they  had  been  ousted  by  the  Austri- 
ans  from  the  government  of  the  country,  and  the 
situations  of  power  and  emolument  in  it,  which 
appeared  to  be  their  birth-right.  The  mechan- 
ics and  artisans  in  towns  also,  with  the  whole 
professors  of  literature,  education,  and  the  arts, 
were  still  more  discontented,  and  for  the  most 
part  belonged  to  the  Carbonari  or  other  secret 
societies.  The  latter  were  actuated  by  the  de- 
sire of  political  consideration  and  power  which 
naturally  grows  upon  the  middle  order  of  society 
with  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  by  the  jeal- 
ousy which  intellectual  strength  invariably  feels 
for  the  domination  of  mere  physical  force.  This 
body  was  numerous,  highly  intellectual,  very  dem- 
ocratic, and  strongly  banded  together  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  political  independence  and  social 
freedom.  But  its  members  wanted  individual 
honesty  and  rectitude.  Deeply  imbued  with  the 
profligacy  which  results  from  a  long  course  of 
prosperity  in  great  cities,  the  Italian  republicans 
regarded  revolution  as  a  game  of  hazard,  which 
was  worth  entering  for  the  stakes ;  but  they  had 
none  of  the  earnestness  and  determination  of 
purpose  which  results  in  honest  hearts  from 
strong  natural  conviction.  The  rural  popula- 
tion, with  few  exceptions,  were  satisfied  with  the 
German  rule.  The  Imperial  Government  was 
strong,  and  upon  the  whole  equitable  ;  the  tax- 
es were  hea^y,  but  they  were  levied  with  equal 
hand  on  the  rich  and  the  poor.  There  was  little 
disposition,  accordingly,  in  the  country  people 
to  exchange  the  leaden  yoke  of  Austria  for  the 
fiery  rule  of  the  Milan  republicans  ;  and  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  this  indifference  that  Italy  was 
preserved  to  the  Austrians;  for  if 
lte^*'d'Itelie,  *^°  inhabitants  of  the  country  had 
i.  141-1 4G;  '  been  as  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
Kliesraere,20-  democracy  as  those  of  the  towns, 
Vo  I'c  A-"o^^o^  beyond  all  doubt  the  foreigner  must 
have  succumbed.' 
The  convulsion  at  Milan,  at  once  the  strong- 
hold of  Austrian  power  in  Italy,  the  head-quar- 
ters of  Radetsky,  and  the  chief  seat  and  school 
of  Italian  Liberalism,  was  very  violent,  and  at- 


tended with   a  lamentable   effusion   of  human 
blood.     The  receipt  of  the  intelli-  9. 

gence  from  Paris  in  the  first  week  Insurrection 
of  March,  followed  quickly  by  that  ^\*",'f"v'lu'^ 
of  the  overthi'ow  of  the  Government  Austdans  ^ 
at  Vienna,  produced  such  a  ferment  fiom  tlience. 
that  insurrection  could  not  be  avert-  March  18. 
ed.  It  broke  out  on  the  18th  March,  and  the 
combat  continued  without  intermission  for  the 
six  following  days.  Never  were  the  difficulty 
and  dangers  of  street-fighting  evinced  in  more 
clear  colors.  Radetsky  had  at  his  disposal, 
in  the  first  instance,  18,000  men  ;  but  they  were 
quickly  reduced,  by  the  defection  of  the  whole 
Italian  troops  in  the  Imperial  service,  to  13,000, 
while  the  revolted  troops  carried  to  the  side  of 
the  insurgents  the  advantages  of  military  skill 
and  organization.  This  rendered  the  conflict 
comparatively  equal ;  for  the  insurgents,  quickly 
supported  by  reinforcements  from  Pavia,  Parma, 
Como,  Brescia,  and  all  the  neighboring  towns, 
soon  numbered  10,000  regular  Italian  soldiers, 
aided  by  the  desultory  efforts  of  double  that 
number  of  armed  tirailleurs  and  musketeers, 
who,  though  incapable  of  action  in  the  open 
field,  were  extremely  formidable  firing  from  win- 
dows, or  from  behind  loopholed  walls.  In  the 
first  outbreak  of  the  revolt  the  insurgents  gained 
the  great  advantage,  by  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected attack,  of  maldng  themselves  masters  of 
the  governor's  palace,  on  which  the  Italian  col- 
ors were  immediately  hoisted.  With  such  ra- 
pidity were  barricades  erected  in  the  streets 
leading  to  the  palace,  as  far  as  the 
bridge  of  St.  Damiens,  and  with  such  23-3o'-^Tnn' 
resolution  were  they  defended,  that  inst.  1848, 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Austrians  were  531 ;  Kaiiey- 
unable  to  dispossess  them  of  this  ^^/'  '•  ^^^~ 
strong-hold.^ 

The  contest  continued  over  the  whole  city  till 
the  23d  ;  but  although  the  Austrian  jq. 

troops   combated  with  the  greatest   Final  victo- 
resolution,  and  were  most  ably  di-   ^'y  of  '^^^  '"- 
rected  by  Radetsky,  the  superiority  ^"'"S^"'^- 
of  the  insurgents,  who  fought  with  uncommon 
courage,  at  length  became  manifest.     Such  was 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  animated, 
that  the  women  poured  boiling  oil  and  vitriol  on 
the   assailants,  and,  to  their  shame  be  it  said, 
cruelly  massacred  the  prisoners  who   fell   into 
their  hands.     On  the  fifth  day  of  this  , ,     ,  <,„ 
terrible  conflict,  the  ammunition  and 
provisions  of  the  Imperialists  were  found  to  have 
failed.     Water  was  awanting  under  a  burning 
sun,  and  the  troops,  worn  out  by  so  long-con- 
tinued a  contest,  were  in  no  condition  to  main- 
tain it  longer.     To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation,  Radetsky,  who  still  retained  possession 
of  the  palace  of  the  military  commander,  learned 
that  Pavia  and  Brescia  were  in  open  insurrec- 
tion, and   that   the   Archduke,  the  son  of  the 
Viceroy,  had  been   made   prisoner.      In   these 
circumstances,  wisely  judging  that  2  ,>  j  t  1.  . , 
the    first   thing   to  be  attended  to  pjgp,^  Mareh'' 
was  the  safety  of  his  troops,  and  25, 1848;  Mo- 
that  if  he  preserved  them  intact,  nitenr,  April 
victory  might   soon  reconduct  the  gj^  G2o"  A^tn." 
Imperial  troops  to  Milan,  Marshal  inJt.  Is'lS, 
Radetsky  ordered  a  general  retreat,  535, 536 ;  Bal- 
and  withdrew   in  two  columns  to  leydier,i.  161- 
Crema. 

Immense  was  the  enthusiasm  which  the  retreat 
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of  the  Imperial  eagles  from  Milan  occasioned 
. .  over  the  whole  of  the  Italian  penin- 

Immens'e  ef-  sula.  Coming  as  it  did  immcdiate- 
fects  of  this  ly  after  the  overtlirow  of  Louis  Phi- 
victory  to  the  ijppe  j^t  Paris,  the  subversion  of 
insuigcnts.  ^^^  Imperial  Government  at  Vien- 
na, the  revolution  of  Venice,  and  the  success- 
ful insurrectionary  movements  in  Naples  and 
Sicily,  it  inspired  the  belief  that  the  triumph  of 
freedom  was  at  length  secured,  and  that  a  league, 
formed  of  all  liberated  states,  having  France  and 
united  and  independent  Italy  for  its  foundations, 
would  ere  long  form  the  basis  of  the  liberty  of 
tlie  world.  The  provisional  government  of  Milan 
immediately  published  a  proclamation,  in  which, 
with  just  pride,  tliey  recounted  their  great  tri- 
umph, and  foretold  yet  more  glorious  victories 
from  the  ajd  of  the  prince  who  was  advancing 
from  Turin  to  join  in  the  great  work  of  Italian 
emancipation.*  On  his  side  Marshal  Radetsky 
issued  a  brief  address  to  his  soldiers,  in  which  he 
said — "The  treachery  of  our  allies,  the  fury  of 
the  enraged  people,  and  the  scarcity 
1848  3'0  f'l-  of  provisions,  oblige  me  to  abandon 
Ann!  Hist.'  '  the  city  of  Milan,  for  the  purpose 
1S4S,  536 ;  of  taking  a  position  on  another  line, 
fes-iu'^''  ^  f^om  which  at  your  head  I  can  re- 
turn to  factory.  "^ 
•Radetsky  at  first  hoped  that  he  would  be  able 
to  maintain  the  line  of  the  Adda, 
Spread  of  the  ^^^  accordingly  the  army  was  sta- 
insurrection,  tioned  in  the  outset  along  its  banks, 
and  retreat  of  head-quarters  being  established  at 

ufe^Minda  ^^'^^^  ^"*.  i*  ^0°"  became  appar- 
ent that  this  was  impossible.  Not 
only  did  the  insurrection  spread  through  all 
Lombardy,  but  the  Italian  troops  stationed  in 
Bergamo,  Cremona,  Brescia,  Rovigo,  and  all  the 
towns  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  revolted  and  joined 
the  insurgents,  and  the  most  violent  feraientation 
broke  out  even  in  the  important  fortresses  of 
Verona,  Mantua,  and  Palma-Nuova,  though  all 
strongly  garrisoned  by  Imperial  ti'oops.  Tiie 
last  was  surrendered  by  the  Italian  garrison 
which  held  it,  with  thirty-eight  guns,  to  the  rev- 
olutionary bands ;  and  Padua  was  abandoned,  as 
its  garrison  was  required  to  reinforce  that  of 
Verona,  which  with  dilBculty  held  that  import- 
ant fortress  against  the  inhabitants.  By  these 
means  the  military  communication  with  Aus- 
tria was  placed  in  danger ;  and  .this  was  soon 
seriously  augmented  by  the  intelligence  received 
from  the  Italian  Tyrol,  which  was  all  in  arms, 
and  the  important  castle  of  Rocco  d'Anio, 
with  the  whole  eastern  shore  of  the  Lago  di 
Garda,  and  the  steamers  on  the  lake,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  It  was  also 
now  ascertained  that  the  Piedmontese  Govern- 
ment had  resolved  to  take  part,  on  a  great  scale, 
and  with  all  their  forces,  with  the  Italian  revolu- 


*  "  We  have  conquered :  we  liave  compelled  the  enemy 
to  fly,  oppressed  as  much  by  his  own  shame  as  by  our 
valor.  But  scattered  in  our  fields,  wandering  like  wild 
beasts,  united  in  bands  of  plunderers,  he  prolongs  for  us 
all  the  horrors  of  war,  without  affording  any  of  its  sublime 
emotions.  The  arms  we  have  taken  up,  that  we  still  hold, 
can  never  be  laid  down  as  long  asone  of  his  band  shall  be 
hid  under  the  cover  of  the  Alps.  We  have  sworn  it — we 
swear  it  again,  with  the  generous  prince  who  flies,  with 
the  common  impulse,  to  associate  himself  with  our  glory. 
All  Italy  swears  it,  and  so  it  shall  be.  To  arms,  then — 
to  arms,  to  secure  the  fruits  of  our  glorious  Revolution — 
to  fight  the  last  battle  of  independence  and  of  the  unity 
of  Italy. "—Ann.  Reg.,  ISIS,  p.  321. 


tionists,  and  that  Charles  Albert,  with  the  whole 
disposable  troops  of  that  monarchy,  full  forty 
tliousand  strong,  would  ere  long  be  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  the  battle.  Thus  Radetsky  would 
soon  have  on  his  hands  an  army  of  60,000  regu- 
lar troops,  formidable  both  from  its  courage  and 
discipline,  composed  of  the  Piedmontese  forces 
and  the  revolted  Italian  troops;  wliile  his  own 
force,  though  weakened  only  by  700  men  during 
the  conflicts  in  Milan,  had  lost  fully  a  fourth  of 
its  amount  by  that  great  defection,  and  by  three 
entire  regiments,  which,  in  virtue  of  the  capitu- 
lation of  Venice,  had  been  conveyed  to  Trieste 
and  Illyria.  Add  to  this,  that  Venice  had  fallen, 
with  all  its  arsenal,  magazines,  and  treasure, 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  who  had  thus 
acquired  an  important  base  of  operations  direct- 
ly in  his  rear.  In  these  circumstances  it  was 
evidently  indispensable  to  retire  from  „  ,  „j 
the  advanced  position  on  the  Adda ;  .*..,„ 
and  the  retreat  was  accordingly  con-  ^'^  ' 
tinned  to  beyond  the  Mincio,  head-  gg^®.^'^"^' 
quarters  being  established  at  Verona,  Hist.  1848,  ' 
with  only  an  advanced  rear-guard  537,  538 ; 
occupying  Lonato,  on  the  right  bank  .^'Vle^^en'^' 
01  that  river.' 

When  Charles  Albert  resolved  to  embrace  the 
cause  of  Italian  independence,  he  had  . 
very  considerable  forces  at  liis  com-  Forces  and 
mand,  and  his  accession  to  the  league,  movements 
of  which  he  immediately  became  the  a^h^''?'^^*^ 
head,  might  well  inspire  patriots  less 
enthusiastic  than  those  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded with  the  belief  of  ultimate  and  deci- 
sive success.  The  regular  forces  of  the  Pied- 
montese monarchy  at  this  period  were  seventy- 
five  thousand  strong.*  This  army,  as  was 
abundantly  proved  afterward  in  the  Crimean 
war,  was  admirably  organized,  equipped,  and 
disciplined,  and  commanded  by  a  body  of  offi- 
cers worthy  to  lead  such  an  array.  Charles  Al- 
bert had  no  cause  of  complaint  against  Austria, 
and  did  not  pretend  to  have  any  in  the  procla- 
mation which  he  issued  on  taking  up  arms.  He 
appears  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  general 
fervor  which  at  that  period  had  come  in  so  re- 
markable a  manner  to  penade  the  Italian  peo- 
ple, which  had  led  many  to  imagine  that  they 
saw  the  finger  of  God  in  the  universal  enthusi- 
asm ;  and  he  could  not  be  insensi-  j  .^  ^-..^^ 
ble  to  the  brilliant  prospects  which  is4S,  537.538; 
opened  to  himself  and  his  own  conn-  Eiiesmere,  36 
try  from  placing  it  at  the  head  of  r^^jn^^oc'^^'^' 
the  movement.^ 

Charles  Albert,  though  still  a  young  man, 
had  gone  through  many  and  vari-  ^^ 

ous   adventures.      In    early  youth.   Biography 
when  the  democratic  movement  in  and  character 
1821  began  in  Italy,  he  had,  when  f,<^''f''l«s 
1     •  .  •        .     \^      A.\  1     Albert. 

heir-presumptive  to  the  throne,  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  rev- 
olutionary party.  He  soon,  however,  repented 
having  allowed  himself  to  be  so  far  seduced  by 
the  Liberals ;  and  to  wipe  away  the  stain  which 
thereby  attached  to  his  name,  he  entered  two 
years  as  a  volunteer  into  the  French  service,  and 


*  Guards — 2  Grenadier  and  1  Rifle  regiment ....     6,600 

Infantry — 19  brigades,  2  regiments  each 59,400 

Cavalry — 6  regiments 3,600 

Artillery,  Sappers,  and  Engineers  (with  96  guns)  5,000 
Total 74,600 

—Almanach  de  Gotha,  1851,  p.  £50,  651. 
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acted  as  a  subaltern  with  great  courage  in  the  as- 
sault of  the  Trocadcro  in  1823,  which  won  for 
him  from  Austria  the  Cross  of  Maria  Theresa. 
Intimate  in  former  days  with  the  Carbonari,  and 
acquainted  with  their  ulterior  designs,  he  had 
sense  enough  to  see  that,  on  the  throne  at  least, 
he  had  no  interest  to  favor  their  projects.  His 
system  of  government  was  for  long  the  old-fash- 
ioned one — to  lean  on  the  nobility  and  the  cler- 
gy, whom  he  supported  in  their  privileges,  to  keep 
the  middle  class  in  check,  and  to  protect  the 
peasant  from  oppression.  Latterly,  however, 
the  stream  of  innovation  had  become  so  violent 
that  he  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  yield  to  it,  and 
he  ere  long  saw  in  these  concessions  the  means 
of  elevating  his  countiy  to  a  rank  which  it  had 
never  yet  attained.  His  reforms  soon  made  him 
popular,  and  he  was  universally  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  league  upon  which  all  hopes  rested 
for  the  assertion  of  Italian  independence.  Pas- 
sionately desirous  of  military  distinction,  he  now 
came  forward  as  the  chief  of  the  Lega  d'ltalia, 
and,  sacrificing  his  horror  at  revolution  to  his 
1  Eilesmere,  thirst  for  glory,  drew  the  sword 
37,38;  Bailey-  against  Austria,  and  threw  away 
dier,i.lS4-ls;.  tj^g  scabbard.' 

While  a  desperate  war  was  thus  breaking  out 
^g  in  Northern  Italy,  the  other  extremi- 

Eevolution  ty  of  ^^^  peninsula  was  hardly  less 
and  civil  war  agitated,  and  popular  license  assumed 
in  Sicily.  a  Still  more  terrible  form.  The  con- 
anuary  ^.  ^gggj^j^g  ^f  jjjg  King  of  Naples,  lib- 
eral as  they  had  been,  were  far  from  satisfying 
the  desires  of  the  Sicilian  revolutionists,  as  indeed 
it  was  impossible  they  could,  seeing  the  object  of 

the  latter  was  not  social  reform,  but 
xlU '^%J    external  separation  and  independence.' 

The  catastrophe  occurred  on  the  12th 
Januaiy.  On  that  day  the  King  had  promised 
that  his  Lieutenant-General,  the  Duke  of  Serra- 
Capriola,  should  arrive  at  Palermo,  and  inaugu- 
rate the  necessary  reforms ;  but  his  arrival  hav- 
ing been  prevented  by  contrary  winds  on  the  voy- 
age from  Naples,  he  had  not  yet  come  in  the 
evening.  The  people,  suspecting  they  were  to  be 
deceived,  immediately  flocked  to  the  Club  of  the 
Casino,  the  centre  of  the  Liberals  of  Palermo, 
where  they  received  instructions  immediately  to 
take  up  arms.  They  were  not  slow  in  obeying 
the  injunctions.  Before  nightfall,  menacing 
crowds  occupied  the  principal  squares  and  streets, 
bands  of  armed  peasants  had  descended  from  the 
neighboring  mountains,  and  several  detachments 
of  the  Neapolitan  troops  had  been  disarmed  and 
made  prisoners.  So  active  were  the  insurgents 
during  the  night,  that  next  morning  the  whole 
of  the  city  was  in  their  hands;  and  the  royal 
troops  had  all  retired  into  the  forts,  when  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  a  bombardment.  Mean- 
while the  Court  of  Naples  were  not  idle,  for  no 
sooner  did  they  receive  intelligence  of  the  insur- 
rection than  they  dispatched  nine  vessels  of  war, 
having  6000  men  on  board,  to  aid  in  the  reduc- 

,  .  „.  .  tion  of  the  revolted  city;  and  with 
=>  Ann.  Hist.  ,        .  ,      •'  ' 

1848  531;  An.  such  Vigor  were  the  preparations 
Reg.' 1848,332,  pushed  forward  that  the  expedition 
333;  Balleyd.  get  out  from  the  Bay  of  Naples  on 
i.  190-197.        ^^^  evening  of  the  14th.  = 

The  French  Consul  with  some  difficulty  ob- 
tained a  suspension  of  the  bombardment  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  but  at  length  it  began,  and 
was  continued,  without  any  decisive  result,  for 


the  next  forty-eight  hours.     The  town  took  fire 
in  several  places,  and  great  destruc- 
tion  of  property  ensued;    but  the  Bo^baM- 
leaders  of  the  insurgents  showed  no  ment  of  the 
disposition  to  yield,  and  the  Count  city,  and  con- 

d'Aquila,  brother  of  the  King,  hav-  ?f '*^'°"  °^  ^^^ 
^     ■      ^     .  -Kj     1      n  .,  '  .    Government, 

ing  arrived  at  Naples  trom  the  seat 

of  war,  gave  such  alarming  accounts  of  the  state 
of  affairs  that  the  Government  determined  on 
yielding.  On  the  18th  Januaiy  four  decrees 
were  issued  by  the  King,  which  embodied  a  con-, 
cession  of  the  chief  demands  of  the  revolution-' 
ists.  The  first  and  third  regulated,  on  a  more 
liberal  basis,  the  Council  of  State,  the  powers  of 
which  were  extended,  and  declared  that  it  was 
to  consult  the  provincial  assemblies  on  matters 
connected  with  their  several  localities ;  the  sec- 
ond abolished  the  promiscuous  occupation  of  of- 
fices by  the  Neapolitans  and  Sicilians,  and  re- 
served the  principal  places  in  each  for  their  own 
inhabitants ;  the  fourth  appointed 
the  Count  d'Aquila  Lieutenant-  ig48  531  532. 
General  of  Sicily,  and  nominated  a  Ann.'  Heg. 
minister  and  council,  all  of  known  184S,  333 ;  Bal- 
liberal  opinions,  to  assist  him  in  his  ^20^^^'^' '" 
deliberations. ' 

These  concessions  were  in  themselves  great, 
and  they  are  worthy  of  note,  as  in- 
dicating what  were  the  chief  grievan-  ^hicli'leads 
ces  of  which  the  Sicilians  in  the  out-  to  increased 
set  complained.  But  instead  of  be-  demands 
ing  appeased  by  them,  the  Provision-  ^''°"\l!l^  ^^' 
al  Government  and  insurgents  01  Pa- 
lermo were  only  the  more  determined  in  their  de- 
mands for  a  separate  Parliament,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  1812.  With  these  demands  began 
to  be  mingled  others  of  a  still  more  ominous 
character,  and  already  the  cries  of  "Viva  ITn- 
depenza  Siciliana"  were  heard  in  the  streets. 
The  royal  commanders,  however,  showed  no  dis- 
position to  yield,  and  they  occupied  the  following 
positions,  which  effectually  commanded  the  city : 
The  King's  palace  was  strongly  garrisoned,  and 
inhabited  by  the  Count  d'Aquila ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  fort  of  Castellamare,  the  barracks 
of  La  Mole,  the  Finance  Palace,  and  the  bar- 
racks near  the  royal  palace,  with  the  prison  be- 
tween the  Mole  and  the  city,  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Royalists.  Meanwhile  the  forces  of  the  in- 
surgents were  hourly  on  the  increase ;  one  unani- 
mous feeling  in  favor  of  national  independence  ap- 
peared to  have  seized  upon  all  classes ;  and  so  uni- 
versal was  the  fervor,  that  when  the  four  decrees 
arrived  from  Naples,  thirty  thousand  men,  for  the 
most  part  armed,  were  in  possession  of  those  parts 
of  Palermo  not  actually  garrisoned  ij.  jjj-t 
by  the  royal  troops.  But  events  sue-  jg^s,  532,  ' 
ceeded  each  other  with  such  rapidity  533;  Ann. 
at  Naples  that  they  outstripped  even  ^^^-  ^^'^^' 
the  swift  march  of  Sicilian  revolution. - 

When  the  news  of  the  revolt  at  Palermo  first 
reached   the    King    of  Naples,  he 
seemed  disposed  to  act  with  the  ut-  r^^^  j^j^g  ^f 
most  vigor  in  crushing  it,  and  the  Naples  agrees 
rapid  fitting  out  of  the  expedition  to  give  a  Con- 
for  Palermo  proved  how  well  he  was  jauug"!"  28. 
seconded  by  his  ministers.     But  in 
a  few  days  he  became  sensible  that  resistance 
was  no  longer  in  his  power.     No  sooner  did  the 
intelligence  arrive  of  the  determination  of  the 
Sicilians  to  hold  out  for  the  constitution  of  1812, 
than  the  ferment  became  so  violent,  that  Del 
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Caretto,  the  chief  anti-revolutionaiy  minister, 
was  obliged  to  take  rufiige  on  board  a  steamer 
to  save  his  life.  An  entire  change  of  ministry 
took  place,  and  at  the  head  of  tlie  new  cabinet 
was  the  Diike  de  Serra-Capriola,  who  had  for- 
merly been  embassador  of  Naples  at  Paris.  The 
Prince  di  Torilla,  Prince  Dentici,  and  several 
other  ministers,  all  of  liberal  o])ini()ns,  including 
M.  Bozzili,  who  had  been  Counselor  of  State 
under  jMurat,  formed  the  ministry.  They  de- 
clared they  could  not  retain  office  an  hour  un- 
less a  constitution  were  granted,  and  on  the  2Sth 
January  a  decree  appeared,  j)romising  to  con- 
cede. The  decree  \\as  placarded  next  morning 
all  over  Naples,  and  speedily  converted  the  rev- 
olutionary fei'vor  into  transports  of  joy.  These 
were  increased  on  the  following  day,  when  it 
was  known  that  orders  had  been  sent  to  Palermo 
to  withdraw  the  troops,  and  the  publication  of  a 
general  amnesty  on  1st  February.  The  basis 
of  the  proposed  new  constitution  was  soon  after 
published  by  the  King,  to  the  eft'ect  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  should  be  the  religion  of 
the  State,  and  7io  other  tolerated;  that  the  per- 
son of  the  King  should  be  sacred,  and  his  minis- 
ters responsible ;  that  the  land  and  sea  forces 
should  be  commanded  by  the  King,  but  a  Na- 
1  Constitution  tional  Guard  be  organized  over  the 
of  1848;  Ann.  whole  country;  and  that  the  press 
Reg.  1S4S,333,  should  be  free,  subject  only  to  a  re- 
334;  An.  Hist.  .       ,  ■     \        u     a- 

184S  5o3  534-  pressive  law  agamstsuch  otienses  as 
Balieydier,  i.'  might  oft'end  religion,  the  King,  or 
207,  209.  public  morality  and  order. ' 

But  these   concessions,  great   as   they  were, 
19_  proved  inadequate  to  restrain  the 

Spread  of  the  revolution  in  Sicily,  which  was  now 
?fJi'^,!""°"  ^"  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  sepa- 
ration from  Naples.     The  news  that 


Sicily. 


the  movement  was  taking  this  direction  speedily 
Jan  23    ''P'"'^'^'!  ^^  over  the  whole  country.     On 
the  28th  January  an  insurrection  broke 
out  at  Messina,  and  the  city  was  immediately 
bombarded,  as  well  from  the  citadel  and  forts  as 
from  an  armed  steamer  in  the  harbor.     Captain 
Codrington,  who  commanded  an  English  frigate 
off  the  harbor,  did  his  utmost  to  mediate   be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  but  in  vain.     The 
peremptory  demand  of  the  insurgents  that  none 
but  native  troops  should  be  employed  in  the  isl- 
and rendered  all  attempts  at  an  accommodation 
Feb  21   fi'^iitless.     On  the  21st  February  the  in- 
surgents carried  the  fort  of  Real  Basso, 
at  Messina,  by  storm,  and  the  royal  troops  were 
confined  to   the   citadel   and  fort  of  Salvador. 
Great  preparations  were  now  made  on  both  sides 
for  the  renewal  of  the  fire,  and  it  began  with 
March  7    ^"^0"^™°!^  vigor  on  the  7th  March,  and 
Ma  V  ''  ^o"'^i"'i'^'l  ^^''^'i  I'ttle  interruption  till  2d 
"^^  ■      May,  when,  from  the  effects  of  mutual 
exhaustion,  an  armistice  was  agreed  on.     At  the 
same   time   a  furious  combat  was 
^         going  on  between   the    insurgents 
jgjg"35®^g.  and   the  royal  castle  at  Palermo; 
Ann.'  Hist.     '  hut   the   King  having  decided  on 
1848,534,537;  submission,  sent   an    order  to  the 
21'-"  01 4'*^'' ''    gari'ison  to  capitulate,  which  term- 
inated hostilities  in  this  quarter. - 
Meanwhile  matters  were  nearly  in  as  disturbed 
a  state  in  Naples  itself,  where  the  King  with 
great  ditlicidty  maintained  his  ground  against 
the  Liberal  Chamber  and  a  disaffected  army. 
On  the  14th  May  the  Chamber  met,  and  the 
Vol.  IV.— a  a 


preliminary  matter  which  occujjied  their  atten- 
tion was  the  nature  of  the  oatli  which 
the  members  were  to  take.  The  King  Defeat  of  the 
insisted  for  a  simj)le  oath  of  fidelity  insurgents  in 
to  the  constitution  as  it  stood;  but  Naples  by  the 
the  Liberals  in  the  Chamber  con-  ^^^y\t^ 
tended  for  an  oath  to  the  constitu- 
tion with  such  cliangcs  as  the  Chamber  might 
introduce  into  it.  Tiie  dispute  soon  became  so 
warm  that  it  was  evitlent  it  could  be  adjusted 
only  by  an  a])peal  to  force.  On  the  day  .,, 
follow  ing  the  erection  of  barricades  began ;  '"'^ 
and  the  King,  seeing  no  means  remaining  of  re- 
sistance, agreed  to  yield,  and  desired  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  remove  the  barricades.  The  in- 
surgents, however,  declared  they  would  resist  this 
till  the  decree  for  which  they  contended  was 
actually  issued ;  and  during  the  parleying  which 
went  on,  the  musket  of  a  national  guard  liaving 
accidentally  gone  off,  his  comrades  thouglit  the 
Swiss  Guards  were  attacking  them,  and  fired  a 
volley,  which  was  immediately  returned  by  the 
Swiss,  and  a  most  sanguinary  confiict  ensued, 
which  lasted  eight  hours.  But  never  was  the 
superiority  of  regular  troops  of  steady  fidelity 
more  decisively  proved  tiian  on  this  occasion. 
The  National  Guard  and  revolutionists  were 
totally  defeated,  with  the  loss,  it  was  said,  of 
eight  thousand  men ;  and  as  the  lazaroni  all 
joined  the  royal  forces,  the  scenes  of  horror 
which  ensued  equaled  any  in  a  city  taken  by  as- 
sault. At  length  the  French  admiral,  Baudin, 
succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of 
blood  by  the  threat  of  landing  his  marines  and 
forcibly  interposing  between  the  contending  par- 
ties. But  before  this  was  done  the 
victory  of  the  King  and  his  faithful  isfg^SSs'Se' 
Swiss  Guard  was  complete ;  martial  Ann.  Hist.  ' 
law  was  proclaimed,  the  National  1848,549,550; 
Guard  disbanded,  and  the  Chamber  griil^e'^"' '' 
of  Deputies  dissolved. ' 

Matters,  however,  took  a  very  different  turn  at 
first  in  Sicily,  where  the  victory  of 
the  revolutionists  was  as  complete  Dethrone- 
as  their  discomfiture  at  Naples  had  ment  of  the 
been.     On  the  13th  April  the  Sicil-  King  of  Na- 
ian  Chamber  met,  and  the  leading  P,eetion1.f  the 
Liberals  immediately  demanded  that  uuke  of  Gen- 
the  royal  family  of  Naples  should  oa  as  King  of 
be  dethroned,  a  new  sovereign  elect-  a'*^'.']  ',  o 
ed,  and  Sicily  joined  to  the  League 
for  promoting  the  independence  of  Italy.     Both 
Chambers  passed  resolutions  to  that  eft'ect ;  and 
the  choice  of  a  sovereign  next  came  under  con- 
sideration.    Much  difficulty  was  experienced  on 
this  subject,  but  at  length  the  choice  fell  on  the 
Duke  of  Genoa,  second  son  of  Charles  Albert, 
King  of  Piedmont.     He  was  accordingly  j  ,,,, 
formally  installed  by  the  title  of  Albert    "  ^ 
Amedee  I.,  King  of  Sicily.    But  foreseeing  an  end- 
less war  between  Naples  and  Piedmont  from  such 
an  accession  to  the  partition  of  the  former,  he 
had  the  prudence  to  decline  the  proffered  crown, 
and  meanwhile  the  King  of  Naples 
drew   up  and   published  a  formal  xs4s"g3G  3^7- 
protest  against  the  threatened  par-  Ann.'  Hist, 
tition ;    and  fitted  out   a  powerful  1848,570,571; 
expedition  to  restore  the  island  to  2oq!.o3o'*^'^'  '' 
obedience. - 

The  expedition,  which  consisted  of  14,000 
soldiers,  with  a  powerful  train  of  artillery,  set 
out  from  Naples  on  the  29th  August,  and  arrived 
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oft"  Messina  on  t!ie  2d  September,  under  tlie  com- 
„2  mand  of  General  Filangieri.  The 
Despei-ate  ^'''^^  ^arc  of  this  experienced  corn- 
contest  ;it  mander  was  to  revictual  the  fort,  still 
Mesuina.  ji^jj  \yy  the  royal  troops,  who,  owing  to 
"^P  ■  ■  their  long  blockade  by  the  revolution- 
ists, were  reduced  to  great  straits,  both  in  jirovi- 
sions  and  ammunition.  The  city  was  then  sum- 
moned to  surrender,  but  the  profwsal  was  indig- 
nantly rejected.  The  bombardment  began  at 
daybreak  on  the  3d,  was  kept  up  with 
the  greatest  vigor  the  whole  day,  was  re- 
sumed at  daylight  the  following  morning,  and 
continued  with  the  utmost  violence  on  both  sides 
till  night.  The  Bulldog,  Britisli  vessel,  and  Iler- 
c'.tk,  French,  then  arrived ;  but  although  they 
mad 3  the  utmost  efforts  to  interpose  between  the 
combatants,  and  stop  so  terrible  an  effusion  of 
blood,  they  were  unable  to  bring  the  parties  to 
an  accommodation.  Gradually,  however,  the 
superiority  on  the  part  of  the  Neapolitan  forces 
became  very  apparent.  Though  the  citizens 
fought  with  the  greatest  desperation,  their  efforts 
were  sensibly  becoming  weaker :  great  part  of 
the  city  was  laid  in  ruins,  ammunition  was  be- 
coming scarce,  and  the  insurgents  were  scarcely 
able  to  stand  to  their  guns.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  situation  of  the  royal  troops  was  daily  im- 
proving. Two  thousand  fresh  soldiers,  with  am- 
ple supplies  of  ammunition,  were  landed  in  safe- 
.  ty  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  followed  on 
the  morning  of  the  Gth  by  six  thousand 
'^^  '  '  more  brought  in  a  fleet,  consisting  of  two 
frigates,  thirteen  steamers,  and  nineteen  gun- 
boats. On  the  day  following,  the  steam- 
ers which  had  returned  from  Rcggio 
landed  additional  forces ;  and  the  bombardment 
being  renewed  with  the  utmost  vigor,  the  city 
was  soon  on  fire  in  every  quarter,  while,  the  am- 
munition of  the  insurgents  being  exhausted,  they 
were  not  able  to  return  a  single  shot.  It  was  no 
longer  a  battle,  but  a  massacre ;  the  whole  ro 
,  ^„.|  jji^j  maining  inhabitants  fled  from  the 
J84S  .5;0. 5TI;  sccue  of  desolation.  No  less  than 
Ann.  Keg. 33r,  ten  thousand  were  humanely  taken 
ifoU-s'lj'S.'!  <^"  ^^'''^'^  ^'^°  French  and  English 
Sept.  6.  184s';  vessels,  and  the  Neapolitan  colors 
BuUeydier,  i.  were  hoisted  on  the  heights  behind 
234-242.  Messina.' 

The  capture  of  Messina  was  an  immense  ad- 
no  vantage  to  the  royal  cause  in  Sicily,  as 
Change  of  ^^  gave  them  a  secure  base  of  opera- 
Ministiyin  tions,  and  safe  mode  of  communica- 
Rorae.  ting  with  Naples.  Although,  there- 
March  10.     e  ■  »•         e      A  e 

fore,  vigorous  preparations  for  defense 

were  made  in  Palermo,  and  movable  columns 
were  ordered  to  be  stationed  in  camp  at  Milazzo, 
Taormina,  Syracuse,  Girgenti,  Catania,  Paler- 
mo, and  Trapani,  yet  it  was  not  expected  they 
would  be  able  to  make  any  protracted  resistance. 
Meanwhile  occurrences  at  Rome  and  in  Tuscany 
precipitated  the  march  of  events,  and  involved 
the  whole  of  Central  Italy  in  the  conflagration. 
Yielding  to  the  demand  for  innovations  which 
he  himself  had  so  large  a  share  in  promoting, 
the  Pope  had  in  the  beginning  of  January  issued 
a  plan  for  a  new  organization  of  the  Executive 
Department  of  the  Government.  But  when  all 
thoughts  were  occupied  at  Rome  with  this  all- 
engrossing  topic,  the  Revolution  at  Paris  sud- 
denly excited  such  a  ferment  that  immediate 
political  change  became  indispensable.     On  the 


14th  March,  accordingly,  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  in  which  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
declared  his  intention  of  granting  a  new  *^*^ ' 
constitution,  on  a  liberal  basis,  to  his  subjects. 
In  this  state  paper  he  stated:  "As  our  neigh- 
bors have  decided  that  the  people  are  ripe  for 
representative  institutions,  not  merely  consultive 
but  delibcratice,  we  are  unwilling  to  think  less 
worthily  of  our  own  subjects,  or  to  repose  less 
faith  in  their  gratitude,  not  only  toward  our  own 
humble  person,  for  which  we  desire  none,  but 
toward  the  Church  and  the  apostolic  see,  the  in- 
violable and  supreme  rights  of  which  have  been 
committed  to  our  custody  by  Almighty  God." 
At  the  same  time,  he  gave  the  most  decisive 
proof  of  his  sincerity  by  forming  a  new  cabinet, 
composed  of  ten  of  the  laity,  and  three  ecclesias- 
tics. Nor  did  the  acts  of  the  new  ministry  belie 
their  origin ;  for  they  immediately  set  about  the 
formation  of  a  constitution,  the  e:^tension  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  part  for  active  service  in  the  25{i-2dl  *" 
field. 

Still,  however,  his  Holiness  was  inclined   to 
peace,  and   especially  averse  to  a  24. 

war  with  Austria,  which  he  was  The  Pope  is  at 
well  aware  might  soon  be  required  ^edare'^^ir '° 
to  come  to  his  aid  as  the  last  refuge  agiiinst  Aus- 
of  the  Papal  Government.  Such,  tiia. 
however,  ■was  the  enthusiasm  which  ^^^y  ^• 
the  war  in  Lombardy  and  the  revolutions  at 
Milan  and  Venice  produced,  that  it  became  ere 
long  impossible  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  hostil- 
ities. A  body  of  Roman  volunteers,  without  any 
authority  from  the  Pajnxl  Government,  organized 
themselves  in  tlie  ecclesiastical  dominions,  and 
joined  the  army  of  Charles  Albert  on  the  Min- 
cio.  This,  if  not  an  overt  and  avowed,  was  at 
least  a  real  act  of  hostility ;  and  a  device  was 
soon  adopted  by  the  Liberals  wliich  increased 
still  more  the  ferment  in  Rome.  An  artist  of 
some  note,  Signor  Caffi,  had  joined  the  Liberal 
expedition.  His  body  was  found  hanging  on  a 
tree  near  Verona,  with  the  inscription  appended 
to  the  corpse:  "This  is  the  way  in  which  the 
crusaders  of  Pius  IX.  are  ti-eated."  The  obvi- 
ous remark,  that  if  this  act  had  been  the  work 
of  the  Austrians  they  would  never  have  affixed 
this  inscrij)tion,  never  occurred  for  a  moment  to 
the  Romans ;  the  thing  was  implicitly  believed 
in  the  capital ;  and  tlic  populace,  with  loud  cries, 
demanded  an  instant  declaration  of  war.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Pope  held  out,  and  on  the 
29th  April  'addressed  the  cardinals  in  . 
conclave,  declaring  that  the  expedition  ^*^' 
had  been  formed  without  his  orders,  and  that  it 
had  crossed  the  frontier  contrary  to  his  com- 
mands. Upon  this  a  mob  arose,  and,  surround- 
ing the  post-office  next  day,  got  posses-  . 
sion  of  the  letters,  some  of  which  proved  ''"  "  ' 
that  the  cardinals  were  preparing  for  the  worst, 
and  making  arrangements  to  leave  the  city. 
The  public  excitement  increased  to  the  very 
highest  pitch ;  tumults  and  riots  took  place  in 
several  parts  of  the  town ;  the  fidelity  of  many 
of  the  troops  of  the  line  and  the  whole  National 
Guard  was  more  than  doubtful ;  and  the  Pope 
was  forced,  against  his  will,  to  declare  war 
against  Austria.  This  was  immediately  jj  ^ 
followed  by  the  formation  of  a  new  cab- 
inet, composed  entirely  of  men  of  the  most  liber- 
al opinions,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Cardinal 
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Ciacchi  and  Count  IMarchctti ;  and  tliey  soon 
after  published  ;v  proelauuition,  in  whicli 
^^  ■  they  dechared  "the  i»rcsent  ministry  will 
hold  especially  dear  the  sacred  cause  of  Italy  and 
the  triumph  of  right,  to  which  all  their  attention 
will  he  applied,  convinced  that  the  first  efforts  of 
ardor  must  not  be  rejjresscd,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary', stimulated  and  increased."  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  unwarlike  character  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  that  the  addi- 
tion of  their  forces  to  those  of  the  Italian  League 
brought  scarcely  any  accession  of  strength  to  the 
legions  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincio ;  and  it  is  a 
melancholy  and  instructive  fact,  illustrating  the 
influence  of  sacerdotal  government 
1S48  sbrsss-  ""  national  character,  that  the  addi- 
An.keff.  iSis',  tion  of  the  power  of  Rome  scarcely 
329,330:  B.il-  affected  the  balance  in  the  quarrel 
leydier.i.  274-  ^f  j^^.g  qJ-  f,j^g  most  inconsiderable 

provinces  of  its  ancient  empire. ' 

Following  the  examples  of  Rome  and  Naples, 
„,.  the   Grand   Duke    of  Tuscany,  on 

Forces  at  the  February  11,  issued  a  proclamation 
disposal  of      establishing    representative   institu- 
Charies  Al-     tions  in  his  dominions,  though   he 
*'  ■  did  not  at  once  join  the  League  of 

Italy.  But  it  was  not  by  the  accession  of  raw 
recruits  from  Central  Italy  that  the  contest  was 
to  be  determined.  Austria  and  Piedmont  were 
the  principals  in  the  fight ;  it  was  with  their 
brave  and  disciplined  battalions  that  victory  lay. 
A  pause  of  about  a  week  ensued  after  the  re- 
treat of  the  Austrians  to  the  Adige,  for  both  par- 
ties had  time  to  await  the  coming  up  of  rein- 
forcements expected  from  the  rear.  The  army 
of  Charles  Albert  had  crossed  the  Ticino,  and 
entered  the  Austrian  territories  on  the  25th 
March,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  the  Dukes 
of  Savoy  and  Genoa;  and  his  troops  had  fol- 
lowed the  Austrian  line  of  retreat,  also  in  two 
columns,  the  one  by  Brescia  and  the  other  by 
Cremona.  But  although  the  disposable  forces 
of  Piedmont  were  40,000  strong,  not  more  than 
2.5,000  were  collected  round  their  standards 
when  they  reached  the  Mincio,  the  remainder 
being  on  march  from  the  depots  of  their  respect- 
ive regiments.  These  troops,  however,  were  in 
the  very  highest  state  of  discipline  and  equip- 
ment, brave,  warlike,  and  experienced,  with  the 
true  military  spirit  in  their  bosoms,  and  an  an- 
cient military  reputation  to  sustain.  Some  of 
them,  in  particular  the  light  infantry  called  Ber- 
zagliers,  were  among  the  finest  troops  in  Em-ope  ; 
and  by  the  delay  of  a  few  weeks,  30,000  men 

might  be  exjiected  to  be  concentrated 
G5  ssf™^'^"'  ^^  ^^^^  decisive  points  on  the  Mincio 

and  the  Adige.- 
It  is  true  these  troops  might  be  expected  to  be 
26  ere  long  much  augmented  by  acces- 

Othcr  forces  sions  from  difterent  parts  of  Italy ; 
of  tlie  Italian  foj-  ^Qt  only  were  Lombardy  and  the 
League.  Venetian  States  on  fire,  but,  even  be- 

fore their  governments  had  joined  the  League, 
corps  of  zealous  volunteers  were  formed,  who 
flocked  of  their  own  accord  to  the  theatre  of  war. 
With  these  also  were  united  some  old  corps, 
which  might  be  expected  to  render  good  service 
in  the  contest  which  was  approaching.  From 
Parma  a  fine  battalion  of  infantry,  1000  strong, 
and  a  battery  of  artillery,  were  got ;  from  Tus- 
cany 4000  men,  including  a  strong  regiment  of 


old  grcnadieis  ;  from  Modena,  1.500  old  troops 
and  4000  ill-disciplined  militia.  The  Papal 
troops  were  much  more  formiilable,  for  they  cm- 
braced  four  battalions  of  Swiss  infantry,  and  a 
battery  of  eight  pieces;  and  in  addition,  the 
Pope's  Italian  Guards  consisted  of  7000  infantrv, 
two  batteries,  and  a  regiment  of  horse  admira- 
bly mounted.  The  Nea]>oiitan  forces  were  much 
more  numerous ;  but  the  Sicilian  revolt  absorbed 
them  so  completely,  that  no  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  their  rendering  any  aid  in  the  contest 
on  the  Adige.  In  addition' to  these,  however, 
three  regiments,  composed  in  part  of  Italian  sol- 
diers in  the  Austrian  regiments  which  had  revolt- 
ed, were  formed  in  Lombardy,  and  as  many  in 
the  Venetian  States  ;  but  their  organization  "was 
not  as  yet  so  complete  as  to  enable  them  to  j(nn 
in  the  earlier  operations  of  the  campaign.  Twen- 
ty thousand  additional  troops  were  ordered  to 
be  levied  in  the  Piedmontese  dominions,  which, 
however,  could  not  be  ready  to  take  the  field  for 
some  months.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  Charles  Al- 
bert, without  reckoning  on  the  volunteers  and 
new  levies,  might  be  expected  to  have,  before 
many  weeks  were  over,  50,000  regular  troojs  at 
his  disposal ;  and  some  of  them,  in  particular 
the  Swiss  Guards  of  the  Poije  and  ,  ,.,, 
the  Piedmontese  light-infantry,  were  45_5i ;  ijal- 
equal  to  the  best  in  Europe  in  equip-  it^ydicr,  i. 
ment,  discipline,  and  courage. '  2S1-294. 

The  forces  at  the  disposal  of  Radctsky  were 
less  considerable ;  and  such  was  the  2T 
distracted  state  of  the  Austrian  mon-  Radetskj-'s 
archy  that  no  considerable  reinforce-  forces  and 
ments  for  a  long  time  could  be  ex-  l'°^"''°"- 
pected  to  join  his  standards.  Weakened  as  they 
had  been  by  the  defection  of  the  whole  Italian 
regiments,  and  by  the  loss  for  the  time  of  the 
whole  garrison  of  Venice,  which  had  been  sent 
under  capitulation  to  Trieste,  he  could  not,  in 
the  first  instance,  collect  more  than  30,000  men 
under  his  orders,  and  they  had  to  garrison  the 
whole  fortresses  on  the  Mincio  and  the  Adige, 
besides  keeping  open  the  communication  with 
Vienna  through  the  Italian  Tyrol,  which  was  all 
in  insurrection.  Thus,  for  operations  in  front 
and  in  the  field,  he  could  not  reckon  on  above 
18,000  men.  This  force,  it  is  true,  was  sujiport- 
cd  by  the  lines  of  the  Mincio  and  the  Adige, 
which  for  a  considerable  distance  run  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  form  the  true  military  front- 
ier both  of  Germany  and  Italy  in  the  northeast. 
The  first  of  these,  issuing  from  the  Lake  of  Gar- 
da,  descends  from  thence  in  a  deep  channel  to 
the  Po.  The  line  on  its  banks  thus  leans  with 
its  right  on  the  lake  and  the  Alps,  and  its  left 
on  that  great  river;  and  being  supj)orted  by 
Peschicra  and  the  fortress  of  Mantua,  it  presents 
a  very  strong  position.  The  line  of  the  Adige 
in  its  rear,  however,  is  still  stronger;  for  that 
river,  after  flowing  down  through  the  precipices 
of  the  Alps,  overhung  by  the  Montebaklo  and 
the  plateau  of  Rivoli,  issues  into  the  Italian 
plains  beneath  the  walls  of  Verona,  and  thence 
continues  its  course  in  a  deep  bed  with  a  rapid 
course  parallel  to  the  Mincio,  as  far  as  tlie  for- 
tress of  Legnago,  when  it  suddenly  turns  to  the 
eastward,  and  flows  to  the  Adriatic  in  a  line  not 
far  distant  from  the  Po.'  Thus  these  2  i>p,.son,ii 
two  lines  of  defense  were  both  form-  knowledge  ; 
ed  of  rivers  issuing  from  the  Aljis  '^ll'^Kmore, 
and  stretching  to  the  Po,  resting  at  "*''  ^'*' 
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either  extremity  on  strong  fortresses ;  circum- 
stances which  explain  the  vast  importance  which 
they  have  lately  assumed  in  all  the  wars  between 
Italy  and  Germany. 

The  importance  and  strength  of  these  defens- 
ive lines,  however,  were  much  less- 

,    .,     ened  at  this  time  by  the  spread  of 
Its  weak  side,  .  .  •'    ,         1     ,    -.r 

ill  conse-  the  insurrection  over  tlie  whole  Ve- 

qiience  of  the  netiaii  States  and  province  of  Fri- 
iiisurrection  ^jj  j„  tijgj^.  ^ear,  which  placed  the 
'°  ' ''  ■  direct  line  of  communication  with 
Austria  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Add  to 
tliis,  that  as  the  Venetian  States  adjoined  the 
Roman,  and  the  whole  fortresses  of  both  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  an  easy  entrance 
was  aiforded  by  Ferrara  and  the  Lower  Po  to 
the  Papal  troops,  into  the  direct  rear  of  the  Aus- 
trian position.  Thus  it  was  indispensable  for 
Radetsky,  should  he  be  driven  from  the  line  of 
the  Mincio,  which  was  more  than  probable,  to 
maintain  himself  at  all  hazards  at  Verona  and 
on  that  of  the  Adigc ;  for  it  was  alone  by  hold- 
ing them  that  he  could  preserve  his  communica- 
tion with  Germany  and  the  Northern  Tyrol,  from 
whose  inhabitants  the  most  im])ortant  succor 
was  expected.  Should  he  be  driven  from  the 
line  of  the  Adige,  his  only  line  of  retreat  would 
not  be  perpendicular  to  his  front,  but  parallel  to 
his  right  tiank — a  most  dangerous  movement  in 
presence  of  an  able  and  enterprising  enemy,  who 
could  fall  upon  it  in  any  weak  point,  and  cut 
the  retiring  columns  and  convoys  in  two. 

Even  this  last  and  vital  line  of  communica- 
tion to  the  Austrian  troops  was  on 
Measm'es  to  t^e  point  of  being  lost ;  for  not  only 
recover  and  had  the  insurrection  spread  up  the 
BL'cure  the  whole  western  side  of  the  Lago  di 
a/'°i  2T  Garda,  but  its  eastern  shores  were  in 
a  very  disturbed  state  ;  while  on  the 
great  road  by  Trent  and  Roveredo,  in  the  Italian 
Tyrol,  convoys  were  frequently  surrounded  and 
cut  off,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
jNlontcbaldo,  and  between  that  and  Trent ;  and 
tlie  latter  important  town  was  in  a  state  little 
short  of  open  insurrection.  The  whole  disposa- 
ble forces  in  the  Tyrol  itself  consisted  of  two 
'.veak  brigades,  which  were  entirely  absorbed  in 
guarding  the  posts  of  Bolzano  and  Botzen,  with 
tiie  Brenner  Pass,  and  the  newly  constructed 
fortress  of  Franzens,  situated  to  the  north  of 
Brescia,  and  commanding  the  junction  of  the 
roads  northward  to  Innspruck,  and  eastward  to 
Carinthia.  In  these  circumstances,  Radetsky 
intrusted  to  Colonel  Baron  Zobil  and  a  weak 
brigade  the  important  task  of  securing  Trent, 
and  getting  the  command  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. He  executed  his  mission  with  such  vigor 
and  ability,  that  though  he  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance only  eight  hundred  men  and  three  guns 
at  his  disposal,  yet  he  contrived  to  make  his  way 
through  the  hostile  streets  into  the  castle,  from 
whence,  by  the  threat  of  a  bombardment,  and 
giving  the  town  up  to  jiillage,  he  succeeded  in 
overawing  it.  The  principal  leaders  of  the  re- 
volt, all  Italians,  were  arrested,  the  citizens  dis- 
armed, the  wearing  of  party  badges  forbidden, 
,  . ,  „_  and  the  magistracy  secured  in  the  Ger- 
man interest.  Meanwhile  the  Govern- 
ment, sensible  of  the  vital  imjiortance  of  the  Ty- 
rol to  the  maintenance  of  their  Italian  posses- 
sions, and  relying  on  the  well-known  and  oft- 
tried  fidelity  of  their  Tyrolcse  subjects,  issued  a 


proclamation,  calling  upon  the  inhabitants  to 
take  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  king  and  coun- 
try. The  call  was  nobly  responded  to  bj'  all  of 
the  German  blood;  and  even  in  those  valleys 
which  lie  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Brenner  and 
the  crest  of  the  mountains,  it  met  with  more  suc- 
cess than  could  have  been  expected.  The  Ger- 
man race,  as  every  traveler  who  has  visited  that 
interesting  country  knows,  had  spread  over  the 
Alpine  ridge  down  the  valleys,  and  with  them 
had  been  diffused  the  fidelity,  loyalty,  and  hon- 
esty of  the  German  character.  Before  many 
weeks  were  over,  sixty  companies  of  riflemen 
were  in  arms  and  fully  organized.  Rusty 
swords  were  furbished  up  and  sharpened  ;  ritles, 
which  had  hung  unused  since  1809,  were  un- 
slung  and  cleaned ;  ball-practice  was  established 
in  every  parish  ;  and  not  only  did  the  peasantry 
every  where  take  up  arms,  but  the  students  from 
the  Tyrol,  who  were  at  the  University  of  Vien- 
na, separated  from  their  comrades  who  were  in 
open  revolt,  and  rejoined  the  standard  of  their 
fathers  on  their  native  mountains.  They  were 
accompanied  byHaspinger,  the  famous  compan- 
ion of  Hofer  in  1809.  The  well-known  red 
beard,  which  had  then  been  such  a  terror  to  the 
enemy,  was  now  a  silver  gray ;  but  the  gait  of 
the  hero  had  undergone  no  change,  his  eye  lost 
none  of  its  ancient  fire.  He  had  the  satisfaction 
to  meet  in  Bolzano  with  Captain  i  pergonal 
Gasscr,  a  comrade  of  ancient  days,  knowledge; 

who,  like  him,  had  come  forth  to  ^^,'j'^'*"'''''?;.^,^ 

.  '     ,  ,  ^      /.•  Ti.   1-         -bO;  An.  Hist. 

resist  the  encroachment  ot  Italian  ^g^g  541,542- 

liberalism  as  they  had  done  the  in-  Uaiieydier,  i. 
vasion  of  French  democracy. '  301-00(j. 

This  burst  of  loyalty  in  all  the  inhabitants  of 
German  descent  in  the  Tyrol  was  30. 

much  promoted  by  an  imprudent  Measures  of 
proclamation  issued  by  the  Provi-  ^'I't^^'^eTli'!""' 
sional  Government  at  Milan,  in  nient  at  Mil- 
wliich,  regarding  rather  geograph-  an. 
ical  divisions  than  political  or  mor-  March  2S. 
al  distinction,  they  had  assigned  the  Brenner  and 
the  crest  of  the  mountains  separating  Italy  from 
Germany  as  the  frontier  line  between  the  Aus- 
trian territories  and  those  of  the  Italian  Repub- 
lic. This  line  would  have  detached  a  great 
number  of  districts  strongly  attached  to  the 
house  of  Ilapsburg  from  the  Imperial  rule; 
among  the  rest,  the  valley  of  Passeyr,  the  birth- 
place and  residence  of  Ilofer  himself.  The  Ger- 
man inhabitants  of  these  districts  entertained  a 
bitter  recollection  of  the  French  rule  when  they 
formed  part  of  the  Regno  d'ltalia,  under  the 
vice-royalty  of  Prince  Eugene ;  and  they  were 
resolute  to  resist  a  repetition  of  the  evils  then 
endured.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  while 
the  revolutionary  Government  of  Lombardy  was 
thus  busied  with  detaching  ancient  and  attach- 
ed provinces  from  the  Austrian  empire,  it  itself 
was  threatened  with  a  similar  process  of  dissolu- 
tion in  rear  from  the  revolutionary  Government 
of  France.  The  democrats  of  Savoy,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  detaching  of  the  chief  Sardinian 
garrisons  from  their  territory,  resolved  to  set  up 
for  themselves,  and  invited  the  patriots  of  Lyons 
to  co-operate  in  the  movement.  They  were  not 
slow  in  answering  the  ajipcal.  On  the  Apj.jiij 
3d  April,  a  corps  of  eighteen  hundred 
free  volunteers  from  thence  crossed  the  fi'ontier, 
and  advanced  without  opposition  to  Chambray, 
which  they  occupied,  and  established  a  provi- 
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sional  government.     But  being  unsupported  by 

.   the  government  forces,  tliis  inroad  soon 

^"    ■  came  to  a  disgraceful  termination.     Next 

day  the  ])easants  from  the  adjoining  niJbntains, 

who  were  attaclied  to  their  ancient  sovereigns, 

,,.  ,      descended  from   tlieir  hills,  armed 

1  Ann.  Hist.  ..  ,  ,-  v  •  i 
18,8,540,541;  With  rusty  towlmg  -  pieces  and 
EneMuoie,!:>7,  scythes,  and  chased  the   intruders 

?'^L?  o  .'^-''^'    ignominiously  back  into  their  own 
1. 300-310.        ,"    .^        ,      •' 
territory.  ^ 

These,  however,  were   mere  episodes   in  the 
„.  war ;   the   real   contest   lay   on   the 

First  opera-  Mincio,  and  there  it  commenced  in 
tions  on  the  good  earnest  in  the  beginning  of 
Mincio.  Aja-il.     The  great  inferiority  of  Ra- 

"  ^''    ■  detsky's  force  rendered  it  impossible 

to  hold  that  line  permanently ;  but  he  resolved 
to  maintain  it  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to 
gain  time  for  the  provisioning  and  arming  of 
Feschicra  and  Mantua,  which,  by  the  unac- 
countable negligence  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, had  not  yet  been  done.  It  was  now  set 
abont,  however,  in  good  earnest,  and  the  aged 
governor  of  Mantua,  Count  Gorjakowski,  exliib- 
ited  in  this  important  duty  an  energy  which  ri- 
valed that  of  Kadetsky  himself.  By  his  efforts 
during  the  week  that  Charles  Albert  was  doom- 
ed to  inactivity  awaiting  his  reinforcements, 
four  months'  provisions  were  swept  into  both 
places ;  and  Mantua,  which  during  the  long 
peace  had  lost  much  of  its  warlike  aspect,  was 
again  rendered  a  foitress  of  the  first  order. 
..„  Ilardlj^  was  this  done,  when  Charles  Al- 
^  '  bert,  having  at  length  got  his  army  well 
in  hand,  directed  it,  in  several  columns,  on  the 
Mincio.  General  Bava,  with  four  thousand 
Piedmontese  and  sixteen  guns,  made  the  first 
attack,  by  assailing  the  village  of  Goito  on  the 
extreme  Austrian  left,  which,  after  an  obstinate 
defense,  was  carried  by  the  gallantry  of  the 
Piedmontese  riflemen,  with  the  loss  of  two  hun- 
dred men  and  four  guns  to  the  vanquished,  and 
the  bridge  taken,  the  Austrians  retiring  to  Man- 
tua. Among  the  Austrians  killed  were  two 
nephews  of  Hofer,  who,  with  the  whole  Tyrolese 
regiment  to  which  they  belonged,  had  fought 
with  the  utmost  courage.  Radetsky  wrote  to 
the  Tyrolese,  announcing  their  loss  :  "The  reg- 
iment, jour  children,  whom  you  have  sent  me, 
is  worthy  of  your  country."  The  Piedmontese 
loss  was  equal  to  that  of  the  Austrians;  but  the 

2  \„^  jjjgj  latter  were  undoubtedly  worsted,  as 
1848, 510, 541 ;  the  town  was  taken,  and  the  passage 
EUesniere,  61  of  the  Mincio  forced  ;  and  this  was 
1^312^17^^**'  ^  ^"^tter  of  no  small  importance  in 

the  outset  of  the  campaign.- 
Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  this  disaster  on 
32.  his  left,  Radetsky  immediately  con- 
Eadetsky  re-  centrated  his  whole  disposable  forces, 
"■■es  behind  amounting  to  19,000  men,  at  Villa- 
®  '^**'  franca,  between  Goito  and  Verona, 
and  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  give  battle  instead 
of  abandoning  the  line  of  the  Mincio.  But  he 
was  soon  induced  to  alter  his  views.  His  force 
was  so  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  that  he 
could  hardly  hope  to  deliver  a  general  battle 
with  any  prospect  of  success,  and  the  distracted 
state  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  not  only  pre- 
cluded the  hope  of  any  considerable  reinforce- 
ments to  compensate  losses,  but  rendered  the 
little  army  under  his  command  in  a  manner 
the  last  hope  of  the  monarchy.     Charles  Albert, 


meanwhile,  was  not  the  man  to  halt  midway  in 
the  career  of  success.     On  the  day  following  the 
capture   of  Goito   two  other  corps  effected  the 
passage  of  the  Alincio  at  Valeggio  and  Mozam- 
bano,  in  spite  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  Austrian 
batteries,  and  the  Piedmontese  forces  were  sol- 
idly cstablislied  on  the  left  of  the  river.     Seeing 
this,  and  having  accomplished  the  provisioning 
of  Peschiera  and  Mantua,  Radetsky  resolved  to 
retreat ;  and  on  the  10th  the  whole  army    .    ...  -„ 
retired  behind  the  Adige,  leaving  only     ^" 
a  detachment  on  the  right  bank  of 
that  river  to  keep  up  the  communi-  cudl*'.''' Ann' 
cation  between  the  head-quarters  at  lUst.  1848, 
Verona  and  the  fortress  of  Pescliie-  540,  541 ; 
ra,  which  it  was  anticijjated  would  be  oi","^h^''^''' ' 
the  first  object  of  attack.'  ^'  ""^    ' 

So  far  brilliant  success  had  attended  the  Pied- 
montese arms,  which  were  obvious-  33 
ly  wielded  with  courage,  as  well  as  Difficulties  of 
directed  with  skill.  Such  early  ad-  *^hiirles  Al- 
vantage,  of  importance  in  all  wars,  '^ert'spositiou. 
is  doubly  so  in  those  of  a  revolutionary  charac- 
ter, in  whicli  so  much  depends  upon  the  excite- 
ment consequent  on  triumjjhs ;  and  against  a 
less  experienced  commander  than  Radetsky  it 
might  possibly  have  led  to  decisive  results.  But 
the  character  of  that  great  general  was  jirecisely 
the  one  fitted  to  erect  a  barrier  against  which 
the  waves  of  revolutionary  fervor  would  beat  in 
vain.  The  importance  and  vast  strength  of  the 
line  of  the  Adige  was  now  apparent,  as  well  as 
the  value  of  the  time  gained  by  Radetsky  for 
l)rovisioning  the  fortresses  covering  its  flanks. 
It  was  impossible  to  force  the  line  of  the  Adige 
between  Peschiera  and  Mantua  while  both  of 
these  places  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
and  yet,  to  reduce  either,  with  an  able  and  en- 
terprising enemy,  ready  to  fall  on  the  besieging 
army,  was  evidently  an  undertaking  exposed  to 
great  hazard.  Charles  Albert,  therefore,  wisely 
resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
before  he  hazarded  the  bulk  of  his  forces  beyond 
the  Mincio;  and  he  merely,  in  the  mean  time, 
sent  advanced  guards  over  the  river  to  observe  the 
country  between  it.  and  the  Adige,  holding  in 
strength  all  the  bridges,  so  as  to  give  ^  a,  ji-^t 
him  the  means  at  pleasure  of  com-  ]S48  WlTici- 
mencing  more  important  operations,  lesm'ere,  Ib- 
which  he  designed,  in  the  first  in-  ?'^„=  l''''J''>''- 
stance,  to  direct  against  Peschiera.  -  *' 

The  generals  and  colonels  of  the  free  revolu- 
tionary corps,  which  had  been  raised  34 
in  Lombardy,  earnestly  pressed  the  invasion  of 
King  to  allow  them  to  take  advant-  t''i'  Tyrol  hy 
age  of  this  delay  to  make  a  grand  "'^  *''''^«  '^"''P'- 
incursion  into  the  Ilalian  Tj'rol.  They  were  en- 
couraged to  hope  for  great  results  from  this 
operation,  from  the  friendly  disjio.sition  of  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  Italian  descent  in  the  South- 
ern Tyrol,  the  most  of  whom  were  already  in 
arms  for  the  cause  of  Italian  indejjendence. 
Charles  Albert  at  once  perceived  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  this  enterprise,  if  successful, 
would  produce,  by  endangering,  if  not  entirely 
cutting  off,  the  Austrian  communications  by  the 
valley  of  Trent  with  Vienna,  and  he  readily 
gave  his  consent  to  the  undertaking.  He  had  so 
little  confidence,  however,  in  the  steadiness  of 
these  allies,  that  he  refused  to  allow  two  battal- 
ions of  light  troops  with  two  guns,  which  were 
earnestly  pressed  for,  to  accompany  them.     The 
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expedition  accordinjily  set  out  from  Brescia,  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Allemandi,  consist- 
,.,  g  ing  of  four  thousand  men,  on  the  9th 
'"'  'of  April,  in  columns  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred men  each,  and  moved  up  the  valleys 
leading  to  the  Alps,  which  soon  fell,  without 
opposition,  into  their  hands.  Their  progress 
was  so  rapid,  that  by  the  17th  April  they  were 
in  possession  of  the  wide  tract  of  countiy  stretch- 
ing from  Cler  to  the  Lago  di  Garda,  and  all  the 
roads  leading  to  Trent  were  in  their  possession. 
It  was  their  intention  to  have  made  a  concen- 

1  A  H'  t  tratcd  attack  on  that  important 
1848,512,543:  town,  which,  if  taken,  would  have 
EiiesiiiereJO-  entirely  cut  off  the  communications 
ll'lll^-^'^^'^-  of  the  Austrians  with  their  own  do- 
minions.' 

Great  was  the  enthusiasm  in  the  Italian  free 

35_  corps  at  this  auspicious  commence- 

Total  defeat  ment  of  their  operations.    The  poetry 

of  the  expe-  of  the  war  was  represented  by  Signo- 

'  '°"'  ra  Bettroni,  a  heroine  who  command- 

ed a  detachment  of  one  hundred  men.  But  never 
was  more  clearly  evinced  the  utter  inadequacy 
of  raw  troops  to  resist  the  onset  of  regular  forces, 
even  though  greatly  inferior  in  number.  Gen- 
eral Weldon,  who  commanded  the  Austrian 
forces  in  Trent,  drew  two  battalions  of  regular 
troops  from  the  Vorarlberg,  where  the  declared 
neutrality  of  the  Swiss  rendered  their  pi-esence 
no  longer  necessary,  and  with  thes^,  and  as 
much  as  was  disposable  of  his  little  garrison,  re- 
solved to  advance  and  anticipate  the  attack  of 
the  enemy.  He  divided  his  force  into  two  small 
columns,  one  of  whicli  moved  from  Trent  into 
the  valley  of  the  Sarca  against  Allemandi's  right, 
the  other  on  Cler,  in  the  Val  di  Sali,  so  as  to 
menace  his  left ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
little  garrison  of  Riva,  on  the  Lago  di  Garda, 
sallied  forth,  and  totally  defeated  another  of  the 
columns  six  hundred  strong.     The  first 

'"'  ■  of  Weldon's  columns  encountered  a  body 
of  free  volunteers  at  Silerao,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sarca,  and  speedily  put  them  to  the  rout;  the 
second  in  a  few  minutes  dispersed  Allemandi's 
principal  force  near  Cler.  The  effect  of  these 
victories  was,  that  the  free  bands  fled 

^*'^  ■  headlong  out  of  the  Tyrol,  and  regained 
the  plains  of  Lombardy  in  the  utmost  conster- 
nation and  total  disorganization.  So  complete 
was  the  rout,  that,  after  a  great  deal  of  mutual 

2  .  ^.  abuse  and  recrimination,  the  whole 
VI-Kj;  A^iin!  of  these  free  bands  were  dissolved ; 
Hist.  184S,  and  such  of  them  as  remained  in- 
543 ;  Baiieyd.  corpofated  with  the  regular  army  of 

Shortly  after  this  check,  Charles  Albert  deemed 
gg  himself  in  sufficient  strength  to  un- 

Chavles  Al-  dertake  the  operatioia  he  had  long 
bert'spianof  meditated,  which  was  to  occupy  in 
operations.  f^^._,^  ^j^^  Venetian  States  in  the  rear 
of  Radetskv,  and  at  the  same  time  throw  for- 
ward his  own  left  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Lago  di  Garda,  and  seize  upon  Rivoli.  By  these 
means  he  hoped  to  turn  both  flanks  of  the  Aus- 
trian position,  and  cut  Radetsky  off  at  once  from 
the  reinforcements  which  were  hastening  to  him 
through  the  Tyrol,  and  the  army  of  reserve  which 
was  beginning  slowly  to  collect  on  the  banks  of 
the  Isonzo.  With  this  view  he  sent  General  La 
Marmora,  one  of  the  best  officers  in  his  army, 
to  Venice,  to  hasten  the  formation  of  the  levies 


there ;  while  the  Papal  troops,  some  of  which, 
as  already  noticed,  were  foreigners  of  excellent 
quality,  under  General  Durando,  supported  by 
the  TuSban  and  Roman  levies  that  were  ready 
for  the  field,  received  orders  to  cro^s  the  Lower 
Po  and  occupy  the  Venetian  territory,  including 
Friuli.  At  the  same  time,  the  Piedmontese 
army  on  the  Mincio,  now  fully  in  hand  and 
strongly  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  troops  from 
the  rear,  was  to  commence  operations  on  their 
own  left  by  the  blockade  of  Peschiera.  On  their 
side,  meanwhile,  the  Austrians  were  not  idle. 
The  Archduke  John  hastened  to  the  Tyrol  and 
pressed  the  armaments  in  that  warlike  and  faith- 
ful pro\'ince,  and  moved  southward  into  the  Ital- 
ian valleys;  while  General  Nugent,  who  com- 
manded the  Austrian  army  of  reserve  on  the 
Isonzo,  passed  that  river,  and  was  slowly  advanc- 
ing toward  Udine,  the  capital  of  Friuli,  so  that  he 
might  soon  be  expected  to  come  in  j 
contact  with  General  Durando,  who  js4S  542  543- 
commaiidcd  the  Papal  troops,  which  KUi^smere,  79, 
were  to  converge  toward  the  same  ?i'A  ^''l'^^^' '• 
point  from  the  Roman  frontier.' 

It  is  evident  that  this  design  was  well  conceiv- 
ed, and  made  the  most  of  the  forces  at  37 
the  disposal  of  the  Piedmontese  sov-  Commence- 
ereign.  It  was  open,  however,  to  the  ""^"t  of  tl^e 
usual  danger  of  such  flank  attacks —  '^""'^  " 
viz.,  that  of  one  of  the  columns  of  attack  being 
suddenly  assailed  and  crushed  before  the  others 
had  time  to  hasten  to  its  relief.  This,  according- 
ly, happened  in  the  present  instance.  On  the 
23d  April  a  grand  reconnaissance  was 
made  by  Charles  Albert  in  person,  at  ^'*'  "  ' 
the  head  of  twelve  battalions  and  a  brigade  of 
horse,  in  the  direction  of  Peschiera;  while  a 
similar  movement  with  a  like  force 
was  made  at  the  extreme  right  by  the  ^^'  '  ' 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  crossed  the  Mincio  at  Gui- 
dizzolo,  and  advanced  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Mantua.  The  result  was  that  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  enemy  remained  shut  up  in  Verona, 
and  behind  the  batteries  of  Mantua.  The  King 
in  consequence  in  person  superintended  the  con- 
struction of  a  strong  bridge  at  Goito;  and  from 
the  number  of  troops  which  were  moved  at  all 
points  across  the  Mincio,  it  became  evident  that 
he  intended  to  concentrate  the  bulk  of  his  forces 
between  that  river  and  the  Adige,  and  that  his 
first  attack  would  be  directed,  after  blockading 
Peschiera,  against  the  Austrian  jjositions  cover- 
ing the  defile  which  leads  by  the  banks  of  the 
latter  river  to  Trent  and  Germany. 

Pastrengo,  situated  three  leagues  above  Ve- 
rona, on  the  road  to  Trent,  has  al-  33 
ways  been  found  to  be  a  strategical  Successful  at- 
point  of  the  greatest  importance  in  ^^'^^  »"  l'^^- 
the   wars   on   the  Mincio,  as  it  is  [reaiof  u-e"""' 
placed  at  the  point  wlicre  the  great  Austrians  be- 
road  from  Mantua  to  the  Tyrol  en-  lii'\d  t'le 
ters  the  mountain.     The  possession  -'^"'se- 
of  it,  therefore,  covers  Rivoli,  the  plateau  of  which 
is  the  key  of  the  Southern  Tyrol,  and  gives  the 
command  of  the  whole  defile  leading  to  Ger- 
many.    No  sooner  did  Radetsky  jxirceive  that 
the  attack  was  to  be  made  in  this  quarter  than 
he  sent  orders  to  General  Weldon  to  strengthen 
himself  as  much  as  ])ossible  on  the  plateau ;  and 
to  gain  time  for  doing  so,  he  placed  a  brigade  in 
Pastrengo,  and  another  at  Bussolengo,  so  as  to 
threaten  the  right  flank  of  an  enemy  moving  oa 
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it.  On  the  29th  April  tha  King  advanced  in 
...23  person  against  the  former  position,  and 
a  warm  action  ensued  for  the  heiglits 
of  Homaklola,  the  dominant  ridge  of  the  hills 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Al]>s  in  that  quarter.  It 
finally  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Piedmont- 
cse,  who,  with  valor  and  skill  equal  to  their  op- 
ponents, had  the  advantage  of  superior  numbers. 
The  Austrians  retired  to  I'astrcngo.  There  the 
Anrii  30  •^'^^'^^'^  ^^'i*^  renewed  next  day  with  larger 
forces  and  equal  resolution  on  both  sides. 
General  Wocher  commanded  the  Imperialists, 
consisting  of  two  lirigades,  who  defended  the 
position  with  the  utmost  resolution.  Tlie  Pied- 
montcse  attack  was  made  by  an  entire  division 
under  General  Federici,  supported  by  the  whole 
centre  and  left  wing  of  their  army,  numbering 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  combatants.  At 
the  first  cannon-shot,  Radetsky,  with  his  staff, 
approached  the  spot ;  but  after  viewing  the  en- 
emy's position  and  forces,  he  did  not  deem  him- 
self in  sufficient  strength  to  hazard  a  general 
battle  in  defense  of  the  post.  Orders  were  there- 
fore sent  to  Wocher  to  retire  behind  tlie  Adige, 
which  was  done  in  good  order,  but  with  consid- 
erable loss.  In  this  action  the  Imperialists  lost 
nine  hundred  men,  including  three  hundi'ed  pris- 
.  .  jj.^j  oners  ;  the  King  not  more  than  half 
184^  5-1^,  5-l-^;  ^'^^  number.  After  the  battle,  the 
Eiiesinure,S2-  village  of  Bussolengo  was  also  aban- 

lli '"4«^^''"''  *i'^'^*^'^^  ^^^  *'"5  Austrian  army  re- 
"^    ■  tired  entirely  behind  the  Adige.' 

While  these  engagements  were  going  on,  the 
39  garrison  of  Peschiera  made  a  vigor- 

Blockade  of  ous  sally,  which,  however,  was  re- 
Pe^eiiieia  pulsed.  By  the  occupation  of  Pas- 
and  Mantua,  j^.^^^^^  ^^^  Bussolengo,  and  the  re- 
treat of  the  Austrians  across  the  Adige,  Charles 
Albert  was  enabled  to  complete  the  investment 
of  that  fortress,  and  thereby  render  his  left  com- 
paratively secure;  while  with  his  right,  into 
which  he  threw  his  principal  force,  lie  was  pre- 
paring to  effect  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  which 
had  not  yet  been  completed,  owing  to  the  im- 
mense extent  of  the  works  of  the  place,  and  of 
the  inundations  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
Afraid  of  tlie  pestilential  exhalations  from  these 
marshes,  Charles  Albert  employed  a  Tuscan  di- 
vision to  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  block- 
ading force,  and  sent  them  across  the  Mincio  by 
Governolo  to  cut  off  the  communication  with 
Legnago,  which  hitherto  had  remained  open. 
No  sooner  did  the  governor  of  the  fortress  learn 
that  the  Italian  troops  were  across  the  river 
than  he  made  a  sally  and  routed  them,  with 
such  loss  that  they  were  driven  from  their  ground 
back  to  Governolo,  which  was  even  attempted  to 
be  carried,  though  without  success.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  disaster,  the  Italian  division  made 
no  further  Mtcmpt  to  extend  the  blockade  to  the 
left  bank  AT  tlie  river,  and  left  the  coramunica- 
Anril  27  ^^^^  ^^^'^  Legnago  entirely  open.  About 
^  '  "  ■  tiie  same  time,  the  last  remnants  of  the 
Italian  free  bands  were  attacked  at  Storo  by  a 
2  Eliesnipre,  detachment  sent  out  by  General  Wel- 
81-91;  Ann!  don,  which  totally  defeated  them,  and 
Hist.  1S4S,  sent  them  headlong  out  of  the  Aus- 
^•'^-'5-         trian  territory.'' 

Charles  Albert  shortly  after  made  an  attempt 
to  gain  the  lieights  of  Rivoli,  but  it  was  done 
in  a  very  feeble  manner,  and  the  inadecpiacy 
of  tlie  force  employed  was  perhaps  the  greatest 


fault  committed  by  him  during  the  whole  cam- 
j)aign.     On  tlie  4th  May  the  remains 

of  tlie   free  corijs  were  transported   ,.„ 

1       T-  i-  ^      1     ,-  (-,1       unsuccess- 

across  tlic  Lago  di  Garda  from  balo  fnl  attack  of 
to  L' Assize,  where  they  were  joined  the  King  on 
by  a  strt)ng  Piedmontese  regiment  '.jj^^'i" 
and  a  half-battery  of  artillery.  Next  '^^ 
day  the  united  force,  about  five  thousand  strong, 
scaleil  the  heights  which  lie  between  the  lake 
and  tlie  valley  of  the  Adige,  and  began  the  as- 
cent of  tlie  Montebaldo.  The  Austrian  outposts 
fell  back  to  the  main  body,  which,  securely  post- 
ed amidst  rocks  and  thickets,  kept  up  so  heavy 
a  fire  that  the  assailants  were  quickly  obliged  to 
retire.  Convinced  by  this  reptdse  that  no  im- 
pression was  to  be  made  on  the  extreme  Austri- 
an right  resting  on  the  rocks  of  Rivoli,  the  King 
directed  his  whole  attention  to  their  centre,  which 
lay  in  front  of  Verona,  though  not  under  the  can- 
non of  that  place.  The  position  of  Radetsky 
there  was,  however,  strong,  standing  on  a  spa- 
cious plateau  covered  in  front  by  the  villages  of 
Crocebianca,  San  Massimo,  and  Santa  Lucia, 
and  extending  in  rear  to  the  glacis  of  Verona. 
There  the  veteran  field-marshal  resolved  to  give 

battle,  for  he  could  not  retire  far-  ,  „„ 
,,  .^,       ^  •        -tT  ,      '  Ellesmere, 

ther  without  exposing  Verona  to  io3;An.  Hist, 
bombardment,  and  endangering  his  1848,551,552; 
communications  by  Trent  with  Ger-  i'r!]'oKl''^''' '" 
many. '  '  ^     ' 

At  six  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  May  the 
whole  Piedmontese  army,  forty-five  .^ 

tliousand  strong,  with  sixty-six  guns,  Battle  of 
stood  to  their  arms,  and  shortly  aft-  Santa  l.ucia. 
er  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  ^''^>  *'• 
different  divisions  advanced  swiftlj'  across  the 
plain  which  separated  the  two  armies,  preceded 
by  their  guns,  with  their  flanks  covered  by  a 
cloud  of  skirmishers.  The  fire  by  nine  was  ex- 
tremely warm  on  both  sides,  and  the  Piedmont- 
ese troops  were  advancing  witli  great  steadines.s 
and  loud  shouts  to  the  attack,  when  their  prog- 
ress was  cliecked  by  the  fire,  on  their  left  flank, 
of  an  Austrian  battery.  The  weight  of  the  at- 
tack was  upon  this  directed  by  the  King  against 
the  village  of  Santa  Lucia,  which  was  strongly 
occu])ied,  and  obstinately  defended  by  the  Im- 
perialists. The  attack,  however,  by  the  Pied- 
montese was  not  less  determined ;  house  after 
house,  street  after  street,  was  successively  car- 
ried ;  the  church  and  church-yard,  after  a  san- 
guinary struggle,  were  stormed  by  the  assailants, 
and  at  length  the  whole  village  was  concpiered, 
and  the  Imperialists  in  sullen  dejection  stood 
firm,  still  ready  to  give  battle  in  its  rear.  Elated 
by  their  success,  the  Piedmontese  were  rushing 
out  of  the  village  to  renew  the  attack  on  the 
other  side,  when  their  flank  was  torn  by  a  dis- 
charge from  an  Austrian-Italian  battalion,  who 
immediately  after  charged  with  the  bayonet  and 
drove  them  back.  In  vain  they  repeatedly  en- 
deavored to  debouch  and  renew  the  attack  ;  they 
were  as  often  checked  by  the  fire  of  graj)e  and 
musketry  which  issued  from  the  Austrian  lines. 
Seeing  this,  and  regarding  Santa  Lucia  as  the 
decisivi!  point,  the  King  hurried  forward  the  bri- 
gade of  guards  to  support  the  attack,  and  posted 
himself  at  their  head.  But  the  Austrians  mean- 
while brought  up  reinforcements  not  less  power- 
ful ;  Count  Clam  arrived  with  three  battalions, 
and  with  them  a  general  attcmjjt  to  retake  the 
village  was  made.     The  King,  on  his  side,  upon 
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this  advanced  the  whole  division  of  Gener.'xl 
d'AvviUars;  and  the  combatants  on  either  side, 
broken  into  small  bodies  by  the  intervening  gar- 
dens and  inclosures,  fought  hand  to  hand  with 
equal  valor  and  resolution,  but  without  the  Im- 
perialists being  able  to  retake  the  village.  Mean- 
while the  battle  raged  with  equal  fury  along  the 
whole  front,  especially  when  General  Broglia, 
with  the  Piedmontese  left,  attacked  the  villages 
of  Crocebianca  and  San  Massimo,  on  the  Austri- 
an right.  But  no  decisive  advantage  was  gained 
in  that  quarter ;  and  at  four  o'clock  the  King, 
finding  that  nothing  beyond  the  bare  possession 
of  the  village  had  been  gained  by  his  attack  on 
Santa  Lucia,  gave  orders  for  a  general  retreat. 
It  was  conducted  in  good  order,  under  cover  of 
the  brigade  Coni,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy; but  not  without  some  disorder 
105407™Ann  among. the  Italian  troops,  several 
lli.Ht..  1S4S,  hundred  of  whom  were  made  pris- 
514,515;  Bal-  oners.  The  Piedmontese  loss  was  98 
%S^''  '•  ^^^  killed  and  6'Jl  wounded ;  that  of  the 
~'     '  Austrians  nearly  as  considerable. ' 

Although  the  result  of  this  battle  was  nowise 
.„  decisive,  it   had   a   material   effect 

Rnsiiits  of  the  upon  the  issue  of  the  campaign, 
buttle,  and  and  modified  in  an  important  way 
views  of  both  the  measures  both  of  the  Imperial- 
par  les.  jgj.^  ^^^^  j.|^^  Piedmontese.  On  the 
one  hand,  Charles  Albert  became  convinced  that 
he  could  not,  with  his  present  forces,  assail  with 
success  the  Austrian  jjosition  on  the  Adige,  or 
force  the  important  plateau  of  Rivoli,  the  bul- 
wai'k  of  their  communication  with  Germany; 
on  the  other,  the  Imperial  genei'al  felt  that  the 
campaign  to  him  had  hitherto  been  a  losing 
game,  and  that  it  taxed  his  utmost  strength  to 
maintain  himself  in  the  last  defensive  position  in 
Italy,  formed  by  Verona,  Legnago,  and  the  line 
of  the  Adige.  Thus  both  parties  were  in  a  man- 
ner compelled  to  pause  in  their  operations  ;  and 
this  was  the  more  advisable,  as  each  had  con- 
siderable reinforcements  shortly  to  expect.  The 
King  hoped  for  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Papal 
troops,  including  the  Swiss  Guard,  and  some- 
thing might  be  expected,  at  least  for  guarding 
convoys  and  keeping  up  communications,  from 
the  numerous  Tuscan  and  Lombard  volunteer 
corps  forming  in  his  rear.  Radetsky  had  still 
more  material  succor  to  expect  from  the  army 
of  reserve  under  General  Nugent,  which  the  Im- 
2  Kadctsky'rf  perial  Government,  notwitlistand- 
Disp.,  May  7,  ing  the  straits  to  which  it  had  been 
1S48;  Ann.  reduced,  had  contrived  to  form  on 
l^o'f' '^n^' ^^^'  the  Isonzo,  and  which  was  now  be- 
mere,  106, 107;  gmnmg  to  threaten  J<  null,  and  make 
Ann.  Hist.  its  weight  felt  in  the  most  import- 
184S,  5t4, 545.  ^^^  ^^y  jjj  {}^g  j.gar  of  his  position. ' 

Count  Naval  Nugent,  Master  of  the  Ordnance, 
^3  and  General-in-Chief  in  Lower  Aus- 

Ccrunt  Nugent  tria,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  the  army  veterans  of  the  Imperial  army,  had 
of  reserve  on  j^,  j^e  commencement  of  the  war  of- 
fered his  services  to  collect  and  con- 
duct the  army  of  reserve  which  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  had  ordered  to  be  formed  on  the  Isonzo. 
Forty  years'  service  in  the  Imperial  army,  and 
presence  in  above  a  hundred  battles,  had  ma- 
tured, by  the  lessons  of  experience,  a  mind  formed 
by  nature  to  discharge  the  most  important  duties 
of  a  general.  His  off'er  was  accepted ;  and  on 
the  4:th  April  he  i-cached  Gortz,  and  established 


his  head-quarters  there,  to  superintend  the  forma- 
tion of  the  army  of  reserve.  It  already  consisted, 
at  least  on  paper,  of  20,000  men,  of  whom  1700 
were  cavalry,  with  sixty-four  guns  and  two  rock- 
et-batteries. No  less  than  8000  of  the  infantiy 
were  several  marches  in  the  rear,  and  great  ])art 
of  the  artillery  was  without  horses,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  immediate  service.  The  troops  were 
composed  of  two  classes — the  resei"ves  forwarded 
from  the  depots  in  the  interior  to  the  Austrian 
regiments  in  Italy ;  the  Croat  volunteers,  for- 
warded by  CocNT  Jellaghich,  Ban  of  Croatia, 
who,  although  all  but  dethroned  by  the  rebellious 
Magyars  in  his  own  dominions,  had  in  the  no- 
blest manner  dispatched  every  disposable  man  to 
the  support  of  his  veteran  comrade.  So  slowly, 
however,  did  the  troops  arrive,  and  such  was  the 

state  of  destitution  to  which  the  ar-  ,  „,, 

..,,  ,         1    ,1     ,  .,  ^  Ellesmere, 

tillery  was  reduced,  that  it  was  not  92-96;  Ann. 

till  the  25th  April  that  he  was  able  Hist.  1848,  " 

to  move  forward,  and  then  it  was  ^"'Dfoioq]^^^' 

only  wi*.h  13,000  men  and  4G  guns. '    ' 

General  Zucchi  commanded  the  Italian  forces 
in  Friuli ;  but  they  consisted  only 
of  3000  regular  troops,  forming  part  pallof  Udine 
of  the  regiments  in  the  Imperial  and  advance 
service  which  had  revolted,  and  8000  of  Nugent  to 
volunteers  and  national  guards,  on  ^p'r\i''23. 
whom  no  reliance  could  be  placed. 
Fearful  of  a  collision  in  the  open  field  with  the 
German  forces,  Zucchi  shut  himself  up  in  the 
fortress  of  Palma-Nuova  with  8000  men,  leaving 
the  remainder  to  aid  the  garrison   of  Udine. 
Both  towns  were  soon  invested  by  Nugent ;  and 
as  Udine  was  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  and  the 
streets  were  strongly  barricaded,  a  desjjerate  re- 
sistance was  anticipated.     It  all  ended,  however, 
in  smoke.      On  the  21st,  the  Austrians  com- 
menced a  bombardment,  which,  after  lasting  two 
hours,  struck  such  terror  into  the  inhabitants  that 
they  pro]josed  a  capitulation,  which  was  conclud- 
ed on  favorable  terms  to  the  citizens  on  the  23d. 
The  capitulation  was  to  include  Palma-Nuova 
and  all  the  towns  in  the  province ;  but  they  re- 
fused to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  Nugent,  leav- 
ing these  merely  observed  by  in-  „  ' 
considerable  blockading  forces,  ad-  g^Jg/j^Anm' 
vanced  slowly  with  the  main  body  nist.  l8iS, 
of  his  troops  to  Pordenone,  which  he  t>5l,552;  Bal- 
reached  on  the  30th,  his  advanced  ^^'^^1^'''  '•  "^O 
guard  being  posted  at  Sacile.^ 

Nugent,  who,  though  a  brave  and  experienced 
officer,  belonged  to  the  old  school  ^ 

in  war,  advanced  so  slowly  that  be-  passage  of  the 
fore  he  reached  the  Piavc  the  Ital-  Piavc  by  the 
ian  forces  had  gained  time  to  break  ^"^''l'?"^' 
down  the  bridges  and  collect  on  the  "^ 
opposite  bank.  Tliey  were  under  the  command 
of  General  Durando,  and  amounted  in  all  to 
15,000  men,  of  whom  5000,  witli^  guns  and 
700  horse,  were  the  Swiss  Guards,  t^  best  troops 
in  all  Italy.  To  cross  a  broad  and  deep  river,  in 
presence  of  such  a  force,  with  one  of  little  greater 
amount,  was  an  undertaking  of  no  little  difticulty. 
The  Swiss  contingent,  which  was  so  formidable, 
was  posted  near  Monte-Bellano,  with  its  front  to- 
ward Feltre.  Tliis  body  was  worth  more  than 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  army  put  together, 
for  the  remainder  consisted  of  undisciplined  Ital- 
ian volunteers,  who  were  likely  to  disband  on  the 
first  serious  danger.  Tlie  Austrians  continued 
to  advance ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  Piave, 
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finding  the  bridges  destroyed,  and  tlieir  own  pon- 
toon-train too  short  to  elt'eet  the  passage,  turned 
to  their  right,  and  marched  up  the  left  hank  to 
Belhino.  Upon  this  Durando,  who  found  the 
whole  Austrian  army  directed  against  liis  single 
(livision,  retired,  but  not  on  the  two  other  Ital- 
ian divisions,  who  were  posted  in  front  of  Trevi- 
so,  but  on  Bassano,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Val 
.Sugana — an  eccentric  movement,  which  entire- 
ly separated  him  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  and 
exposed  both  to  the  most  serious  dangers.  The 
Austrian  general  immediately  availed  himself  of 
his   advantage.      Rapidly    countermarching,  he 

again  approached  Treviso,  concentrated 
"^  ■  his  troops  at  Visnadello,  and  after  a 
sharp  action  obliged  the  rajnil  troops  to  retire, 
leaving  Treviso,  garrisoned  only  by  SuOO  of  the 
free  bands,  to  its  fate.  Ferrari,  who  command- 
ed the  Italians,  withdrew  to  Mestre,  intending 
to  unite  with  tlie  garrison  of  "Venice ;  while  Du- 
rando moved  down  the  stream  of  the  Brenta  in 
the  same  direction,  hoping  to  regain  his  com- 
rades there.  Nugent  was  now  obliged  to  resign 
the  command  from  ill  health,  and  it  was  assumed 

by  Count  Thurn,  who  on  the  18th  con- 

'  ''^     ■    centrated  his  whole  force,  18,000  strong, 

at  Visnadello.     The  Italian  generals  had  no  force 

at  their  command  capable  of  withstanding  such  a 

mass ;  and  it  advanced  against  Vicenza,  in  obe- 

i  .\nn  Hist     <lience  to  pressing  orders  received 

1843,551,552;  from  Radetsky  to  hasten,  with  every 

Eiiesiiieie,       disposable  sabre  and  bayonet,  to  the 

decisive  point  on  the  Adige. ' 

So  pressing  had  affairs  now  become  on  that 

46.  river,  that  though  Vicenza  lay  on  the 

.Tiinction  of    direct  road  to  Verona,  and  a  vigor- 

thearniyof  Q^,g  attack  upon  it  with  the  force  at 

I'GSGrvP  witn 

tlie  army  of  the  disposal  of  the  Austrian  gener- 
Eadetsky.  al  could  hardly  fail  of  success,  yet 
May  21.  Thurn,  to  avoid  delay,  resolved  not 
to  attempt  its  reduction,  but  to  make  a  circuit 
round  it  and  continue  his  march  to  Verona. 
This  he  did  accordingly.  On  the  20th  his  ad- 
vanced guards  fell  in  with  Radetsky's  posts  in 
the  rear,  and  on  the  21st  the  much-wisiied-for 
junction  took  place,  and  the  force  on  the  Adige 
Avas  increased  by  nearly  twenty  thousand  good 
troops.  Radetsky,  however,  was  anxious  not  to 
leave  so  important  a  town  as  Vicenza  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  he  ordered  Thurn  to 
May  23    *"*^''race  his  steps  and  attack  it.     He  did 

so  accordingly,  and  an  assault  was  de- 
livered. But  the  barricades  were  strong,  the 
resistance  stout,  the  guns  of  heavy  metal,  and 
a  Swiss  battalion,  which  meanwhile  had  been 
thrown  into  the  place,  displayed  the  most  un- 
daunted valor.     The  result  was  that  tiie  attack 

2  Ellesmere,  *"^'^°'^  '  ''^°*^'  '^^'''i'  '"^  "S'-'lcss  carnage, 
111-114:  Ann.  Thum  drew  off  his  men,  and  rejoin- 
Iiist.  1848,552  ed  the  commander-in-chief  on  the 

'^^Xr'^^-  2r)th  at  Verona,  leaving  Vicenza 
I.  3J0-J96.  .,,  .     ^,      ,         1       i7  ^1 

Still  in  the  hands  oi  the  enemy. ^ 

During  these  events  the  important  counter- 
revolution took  place  at  Naples,  on 
Important  ef-  ^^e  15th  May,  which  completely  re- 
fect of  tlie  stored  the  royal  authority,  and  oc- 
counter-revo-  casicned  an  immediate  change  in 
ludon  at  Na-  ^j^^  foreign  policy  and  disposal  of 
the  military  force  of  the  State.  Pre- 
vious to  that  event  the  Neapolitan  troops,  20,000 
strong,  including  part  of  the  formidable  Swiss 
Guards,  were  posted  on  the  Lower  Po ;  and  the 


Government  being  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  (hnnocratic  party,  this  large  force  was  in- 
tended to  have  co-o])erated  with  the  Papal  troojis. 
But  when  the  King  had  trium])lied  over  the 
democratic  party  in  the  streets  of  Na])les,  a 
change  of  ministry  and  measures  immediately 
took  place,  and  orders  were  issued  to  the  army 
on  the  Lower  l*o  to  return.  When  these  coun- 
ter-orders reached  the  army,  whicli  was  under 
the  command  of  General  Pepe,  a  strenuous  Lib- 
eral, a  struggle  ensued  in  the  army  as  to  which 
])arty  they  should  obey.  Matters  came  ^j^^  ^ 
to  a  crisis  on  the  28th  May,  when  Pepe,  "^ 
disobeying  the  orders  of  his  Government,  instead 
of  returning  toward  Na])les,  gave  orders  to  a  di- 
vision to  cross  the  Po,  and  advance  into  the  Ve- 
netian territories.  Several  regiments  resisted, 
and,  headed  by  their  olficers,  began  to  march 
homeward.  In  vain  the  populace  of  Bologna 
gave  the  most  strenuous  suj)port  to  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  army.  Pepe  persuaded  two  battal- 
ions of  volunteei's  and  a  battery,  all  Ital- 
ians, to  cross  the  river  ;  but  when  the  re- 
maining troops  of  the  line  approached  its  banks, 
General  Klein  issued  a  counter-order,  and  all 
the  Swiss  and  German  regiments  flocked  to  his 
standard,  and  formed  a  camp  at  Cento  ready  to 
obey  their  sovereign.  Pepe  soon  found  that  all 
he  could  do  was  to  retain  the  Italian  volunteers 
on  his  side.  At  Venice  also,  the  Neapolitan 
troops,  which  had  been  embarked  in  the  fleet, 
were  recalled,  and  none  but  the  Italian  volun- 
teers remained.  These  events  were  by  far  the 
most  important  which  had  yet  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  war ;  for  at  the  veiy  time  when 
the  iunction  of  the  army  of  reserve  ,  „,, 

I    i'jllGRUlGrG 

added  20,000  men  to  the  forces  of  122, 12G- Ann. 
Radetsky,    the    change    at    Naples  Hist.  1848, 
withdrew  as  large  a  force  from  the  '^'^ooo^lq'i''^''' 
league  of  Italian  independence!'         .-    —    . 

Their  importance  became  the  more  conspicu- 
ous from  what  was  occurring  at  the  ^g 
same  time  in  the  main  armies  on  state  of  the 
the   Adige.     The   Austrians    had,  armies  on  the 
during  the   three   weeks'   inaction  ^'^'^e,  and  ,6- 
which  succeeded  the  battle  of  San-  (jrown  of 
ta  Lucia,  greatly  strengthened  their  Lombiudy  by 
position,  and,  in  fact,  converted   it  <^''ai'les  Al- 
into   a    large   intrenched   camp  in 
front  of  Verona.     Charles  Albert  did  tlie  same, 
and   exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  get  up 
troops  from  the  rear  to  cover  the  siege  of  Pes- 
chiera.    But  though  he  received  considerable  re- 
inforcements from  his  own  dominions,  the  JMil- 
anese  levies  Avent  on  so  slowly  that  only  six  or 
seven  hundred  of  the  line  were  as  yet  in  the  front, 
and  as  many  volunteers.     The  enthusiasm  of  the 
Lombards  all  evajiorated  in  civil  meetings,  illu- 
minations, and  operatic  ajjplause — measures  lit- 
tle calculated  to  resist  the  onset  of  the  Transal- 
pine legions.     Nor  were  internal  divisions  of  a 
still  more  serious  character  awanting  to  ])aralyze 
the  energy  by  which  alone  the  independence  of 
Italy  could  be  secured.     The  leading  democrats 
in  the   several  towns  were  so  divided,  and  so 
jealous  of  superior  authority,  that  ^  ,, . 
Charles  Albert,  in  despair,  resolved  121, 122;  Ann. 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.   Hist.  1848, 

and  declined  the  proffered  crown  of  ^''H,;,^'''''.^^*^- 
-KT     ^1  Ti.   1      ■  1-  294-2%. 

Northern  Italy. - 

The  King,  however,  was  not  remiss  in  those 

warlike  measures  by  which  alone  the  independ- 
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ence  of  Italy  could  be  secured.  His  whole  atten- 
41  tion  was,  in  the  first  instance,  directed 
8iege  of  to  the  sicpe  of  Peschicra,  the  opcra- 
Pescliiera.  tions  against  M'hich  were  becoming  se- 
Miiy  IS.  ii,jus  when  the  army  of  reserve  was 
approaching  the  Adige.  This  fortress,  situated 
at  the  point  where  the  Mincio  issues  from  the 
Lago  di  Garda,  though  not  of  the  first  order, 
was  of  considerable  strength,  and  the  garrison, 
which  was  sixteen  hundred  strong,  had  orders 
to  defend  itself  to  the  last  extremity.  The  King 
fixed  his  head-quai*ters  with  the  covering  force 
at  Monzambano,  about  a  league  from  the  place  ; 
the  Duke  of  Genoa  was  intrusted  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  artillery  and  besieging  force,  which 
consisted  of  two  Piedmontese  brigades  and  a  bat- 
talion of  marines.  The  batteries  were  armed 
early  on  the  I8th  May,  and  at  1  p.m.  on  that 
day  the  fire  began  at  the  distance  of  from  six 
hundred  yards.  Though  no  practicable  breach 
had  been  made,  the  garrison  were,  chiefiy  from 
the  effect  of  tiie  vertical  fire  and  the  loss  of 
two  outworlvs,  soon  reduced  to  great  straits,  and 
no  provisions  remained  but  dry  maize.     Sum- 

,  .„,  moned    to    surrender    on    the    2(ith 

'  t/llesmere,    , ,        .  i  i-       -> 

l-'4-i'iT;  J^lay,  however,  the  governor  refused, 
Ami.  Ui^t.  trusting  to  the  measures  which  the 
r^'  ^^'  commander-in-chief  was  meditating 
for  his  relief.' 
The  position  of  Charles  Albert  covering  the 
siege  was  so  strong  that  Radetsky 
Kuleukv's  desi)aired  of  success  from  a  front  at- 
abie  move-  tack.  He  resolved,  therefoi-e,  to  ef- 
inciit  to  raise  feet  the  object  of  raising  the  siege  by 
\i  ''ot''^'  threatening  another  part  of  the  ene- 
my's position ;  and  this  he  did  by  a 
bold  but  most  able  operation.  Leaving  Count 
Thurn  with  the  greater  part  of  the  army  of  re- 
serve, sixteen  thousand  strong,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  young  soldiers,  to  defend  the  in- 
trenched camp  in  front  of  Verona,  he  himself  set 
out  late  in  the  evening  of  the  27th  May,  with  thir- 
ty thousand  infantry,  five  thousand  horije,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  divided  into  three 
corps,  and  took  the  direction  of  Mantua.  The 
operation  was  a  delicate  and  hazardous  one ;  for 
the  army,  in  making  tliis  cross-march,  showed 
a  long  flank  to  the  King,  who  might  have  assail- 
ed it  with  advantage  at  any  point,  "a  species 
of  attack,"  says  Najioleon,  "which  never  fails." 
But  the  risk  of  being  so  assailed  was  much  less- 
ened by  the  possession  of  the  fortified  towns  of 
Verona  and  Mantua  at  its  two  extremities, 
which  in  any  event  secured  the  two  extreme 
points  of  the  line  of  march,  and  prevented  its  be- 
ing turned  or  assailed  in  rear.  Charles  Albert, 
howQver,  had  his  army  well  in  hand,  grouped 
on  the  summit  of  the  Somma  Campagna,  from 
which  the  dust,  and  even  the  carriages,  in  the 
long  procession  were  visible.  But  with  such 
wonderful  skill  did  the  old  marshal  conduct  his 
march,  and  so  well  was  he  seconded  by  the  dis- 
cipline and  steadiness  of  his  troops,  that,  though 
the  King  stood  on  the  heights  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  opening  or  opportunity  of  attack, 
none  such  presented  itself.  The  divisions  were 
2  |.;iie~iuere,  so  closed  up  and  arranged  for  in- 
127, 12S;  Anil,  stant  battle,  that  the  whole  army  re- 
^f.V"'' '^^"  sembled  a  moving  close  column 
diUsky'sDis-'  flanked  by  horsemen,^  ready  at  any 
liHteh,  May  3,  jioiiit,  with  artillery  and  cavalry  in 
^^3.  their  projier  i)laces,  to  wheel  about 


and  give  battle  at  a  few  minutes'  notice  :  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  28th  the  whole  army  biv- 
ouacked, without  having  fired  a  shot,  on  the 
glacis  under  the  cannon  of  Mantua. 

On  the  following  morning  the  Austrian  Mar- 
shal resumed  his  march  at  daybreak 
from  Mantua,  and  now  his  design  gtomiin'^  of 
was  apparent :  he  took  the  road  to  curtatiiiTe 
Vicenza.  The  Austrian  advanced  bytUeAus-. 
guard,  ]3ursning  their  line  along  the  Vj'.'^^oo 
right  bank  of  the  Mincio,  and  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake  on  which  Mantua 
stands,  came  in  contact  at  the  bridge  over  the 
Canal  Ossonc,  which  issues  from  it,  with  the 
Tuscan  division,  six  thousand  strong,  with  eight 
guns,  which  was  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage. 
The  village  of  Curtatone,  through  which  the  road 
passed,  was  strongly  barricaded  and  loopholed, 
and  every  preparation  had  been  made  for  a  vig- 
orous defense.  Some  delay  occurred  in  reach- 
ing this  post,  from  the  deep  ditches  which  flank- 
ed tl.e  chausseo  on  either  side,  requiring  to  be 
filled  up  before  the  columns  could  pass  along. 
At  length,  however,  the  leading  brigade,  under 
Count  Clam,  reached  Curtatone,  and  the  storm- 
ers,  under  Prince  Felix  Schwartzenberg,  were 
formed  for  the  attack.  Three  times  that  gallant 
officer  led  his  troops  to  the  barricades,  and  three 
times  they  were  rejiulsed  by  the  steady  fire  of 
the  Tuscans.  At  length,  however,  on  the  fourth 
rush  the  defenses  were  carried,  the  guns  taken, 
four  hundred  and  eighty  men  killed  and  wound- 
ed, and  two  thousand  men  made  prisoners.  This 
advantage,  great  as  it  was,  had  been  deai-ly  pur- 
chased by  the  Imperialists :  they  lost  ninety-five 
killed,  and  five  hundred  and  fifteen  wounded. 
The  proportion  of  officers  struck  to  the  men 
proved  how  bravely  they  had  stood  i  Ell-smere, 
to  the  front  to  lead  on  their  troops  ;  131-133;  Ann. 

the   number   of  officers   in   action  Ji'^'- J^^®- 

,      .^1    ^1  •      554-555;  Ra- 

comparcd  with  the  men  was  one  in  jetsky's  Dis- 
thirty,  the  number  hit  was  one  in  jiavdi,  June  i, 
sixteen.'  1^48. 

Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  this  disaster, 
Charles  Albert  moved  from  his  po-  52. 

sition  on  Somma  Campagna,  and  Repulse  of  the 
marched  to  Goito,  moving  a  part  Austriaus  at 
of  his  troops  to  the  right  bank  of  the  '  ' 
Mincio,  in  order  to  cover  his  communications 
with  Lombardy,  which  he  imagined  the  field- 
marshal  intended  to  threaten.  It  was  full  time 
he  should  do  so;  for  on  the  evening  of 
the  29th  the  Austrian  army,  without  "^  ' 
losing  a  moment,  began  its  march  to^\'ard  Milan, 
in  two  columns — the  one  following  the  high-road 
to  that  capital,  by  Cremona,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Po,  the  other  by  parallel  roads.  The  field- 
marshal  had  no  intention  of  giving  battle :  his 
object  was  to  force  the  enemy  to  abandon  the 
line  of  the  Mincio,  and  rai.se  the  siege  of  Pes- 
cliiera,  in  order  to  preserve  his  communications 
with  Milan.  It  fell  out  otherwise,  however,  and 
the  Imperialists  sustained  a  severe  check  in  con- 
sequence of  the  division  of  their  forces  into  two 
columns,  which  exposed  the  one  to  attack  while 
the  other  was  not  at  hand  to  support  it.  Gener- 
al Bava,  who  commanded  the  Piedmontese  right 
wing,  to  stop  this  advance  hastily  drew  together 
twenty  thousand  men  and  fifty-four  puns  at  Goi- 
to, which  he  disposed  in  the  most  .skillful  manner 
to  defend  that  inqjortant  town,  with  its  passage 
over  the  Mincio.     The  Austrian  advanced  guard 
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was,  at  a  turn  of  tlie  road,  at  tlio  foot  of  the 
hi},'h  ground  above  the  town,  suddenly  sahited 
by  a  fire  from  a  heavy  battery,  to  which  tiiey 
had  nothing  to  op])ose.  So  eager  were  the  Im- 
perialists to  engage  that  the  field-marshal  was  in 
a  manner  compelled  to  bring  up  brigade  after 
brigade  to  the  attack,  after  the  first  had  been  re- 
pulsed. It  was  all  in  vain,  however :  the  Ficd- 
montese  stood  to  their  guns  manfully,  and  had 
the  advantage  of  fighting  under  cover,  while  the 
Austrians  were  exposed.  The  Duke  of  Genoa 
directed  the  artillery  with  coolnes^s  and  judg- 
1  R  d  t-i-  "  "1'^"''=  ^'i°  I^'iigi  who' hastened  to 
r)isp.,june2,  the  front  when  the  firing  began,  re- 
lS4S;'Ann.  '  ceived  a  slight  contusion  on  the  ear, 
KVr^-lf'**'  ^"J  'i*tcr  four  hours'  fighting  the 
544^05.  Austrians  drew  off.' 

While  his  right  was  thus  seriously  menaced, 
53  the  King,  with  equal  courage  and 
Fall  of  judgment,  stood  firm  before  Peschiera 
Peschiera.  — ^ot  a  gun  nor  a  man  was  with- 
drawn from  the  siege ;  and  the  Piedmontese  and 
Austrian  troops,  alike  fearful  of  each  other,  stood 
within  their  lines  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  con- 
flict going  on.  But  meanwhile  the  garrison  of 
Peschiera  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremities. 
Forty  thousand  bombs  and  cannon-shot  had  been 
discharged  into  the  place,  and  with  such  effect 
that  two-thirds  of  the  guns  on  the  ramparts  were 
dismounted ;  and  for  such  as  remained  on  their 
carriages,  only  two  gunners  a  piece  remained  fit 
for  duty.  The  vertical  fire  of  the  Piedmontese 
had  reduced  the  garrison  to  a  third  of  their  num- 
bers ;  the  mills  had  long  since  been  destroyed ; 
and  the  resource  of  horse-flesh  and  roughly- 
poimded  maize  had  begun  to  fail.  A  last  armis- 
tice of  twenty-four  hours  expired  on  the  evening 
of  the  30th ;  and  on  that  evening  the  governor 
received  a  final  sunjmons  to  surrender,  accom- 
panied by  an  account  of  the  affair  at  Goito, 
which  was  magnified  into  a  decisive  victory. 
Upon  this  all  further  hesitation  was  at  an  end ; 
a  capitulation  was  agreed  to  on  condition  of  a 

,,  „„i    free  march  to  Ancona.     On  the  31st,  at 

May  31.       .  ,    ,  ,      t->.    i  i 

mid-day,  the  Piedmontese  troops  entered 

the  fortress,  and  on  the  day  following  the  King 
visited  the  place  and  heard  mass  in  the  church. 
The  artillery  taken  in  the  fortress  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  pieces,  nearly  all  dam- 
=  KUeMiiere,  aged  by  the  fire  to  which  it  had  been 
13T-139;  Ann.  exposed,  and  part  of  very  old  con- 
Hist.  184S,;  44.  struction.= 

These  repeated  disasters  rendered  the  posi- 
^  tion  of  Radetsky  very  critical.  Not- 
Dan-'eious  withstanding  his  success  at  the  Canal 
positinn  and  Ossone,  the  object  of  the  expedition 
difficulties  to  that  place  had  failed.  Peschiera 
June^s^'  had  fallen,  while  the  repulse  at  Goi- 
to had  both  restored  the  hopes  of  the 
Italians  and  somewhat  damped  the  spirit  of  his 
own  troops.  To  add  to  his  embarrassment,  ad- 
vices were  received  two  days  afterward  of  the 
events  of  the  2Gth  May  at  Vienna,  which  had  led 
to  a  total  revolution  in  the  government  of  that 
capital.  On  the  other  hand,  every  thing  seemed 
to  smile  on  the  Piedmontese  sovereign.  By  the 
capture  of  Peschiera  he  had  secured  his  left  flank, 
and  acquired  a  solid  base  of  operations  both 
against  Rivoli  and  Verona ;  while  by  his  victoiy 
at  Goito  he  had  caused  his  right  to  be  respected, 
and  in  a  great  measure  compensated  the  injuri- 
ous eifect  on  public  opinion  of  his  defeat  at  Os- 


sone, and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Neapolitan 
troojjs  from  the  theatre  of  war.  Above  all,  the 
revolution  at  Vienna  had  entirely  paralyz.ed  tlie 
forces  of  his  adversary,  and  rendered  it  mtj-e 
than  doubifid  whether  Radetsky's  army  niiglit 
not  ere  long  receive  orders  from  a  provisional 
government  to  unite  their  forces  to  those  of  the 
leader  of  liberated  Italy.  Impressed  with  tliese 
ideas,  the  field-marshal  resolved  on  a  general  re- 
treat and  concentration  of  his  forces  in  the  in- 
trenched camp  under  the  cannon  of  Verona. 
But  an  ordinary  retreat  would  be  too  hazardous 
under  the  circumstances ;  and  he  therefore  de- 
termined, before  doing  so,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  concentration  of  his  forces  on  his  left  to  strike 
a  blow  which  should  compel  the  enemy  to  keep 
at  a  respectful  distance.  With  this  i  Elicsmcii!, 
view  he  resolved  to  march  with  his  14o,  mi;  Ami. 
whole  disposable  force  on  Vicenza. '  ^i'^^^- is-iS  fBS. 

The  advantages  of  this  movement,  in  a  strat- 
egetical  point  of  view,  were  very  55, 

great.  It  would  reopen  a  new  and  Mov(n)fnt.s of 
secure  communication  with  the  Ty-  tlieAuhtnans. 
rol  and  Vienna,  entirely  icithhi  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritory, which  could  not  be  said  of  that  by  Ticnt, 
now  that  Peschiera  was  taken  and  liivoli  threat- 
ened ;  restore  the  direct  road  with  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  and  Styria,  by  Trieste,  and  render 
available  the  whole  country  in  his  rear  betwet  n 
the  Alps  and  the  Po  for  the  supjily  of  his  army. 
To  insure  success  it  was  necessary  to  throw  the 
whole  centre  and  left  on  Vicenza,  leave  the  right 
shut  up  within  the  intrenched  camp  in  front  of 
Verona,  and  abandon  Rivoli,  the  object  of  such 
fierce  contention  in  former  wars ;  for  the  garri- 
son of  Vicenza  was  fourteen  thousand  strong, 
amply  provided  with  artillery,  and  embracing 
the  Swiss  Guards  of  the  Pope.  But  if  Vicenza 
was  gained,  and  the  interior  line  of  communica- 
tion by  the  Area  valley  in  consequence  opened, 
the  loss  of  Rivoli  was  of  no  ini];ortance  ;  nay, 
it  would  rather  prove  an  advantage  by  distract- 
ing the  troops  and  attention  of  the  2  kh. smeie 
enemy  from  the  real  point  of  at-  13!_141;  Ann. 
tack. 2  Hist.184S.554. 

On  2d  June   the  army,  which  had  advanced 
into  the  neighborhood  of  Goito,  was  rg. 

drawn  back  in  an  cstentatious  man-  March  against 
ner  to  Mantua,  and  reports  were  '^io'^a- 
circulated  that  a  general  retreat  had  been  re- 
solved on.  General  Zobel  was  left  with  a  single 
brigade  in  Rivoli,  with  orders  to  withdraw  from 
that  post  as  soon  as  it  was  seriously  threatened, 
and  join  the  intrenched  camp  at  Verona.  On 
the  .'ith  the  field-marshal  left  Mantua  j,|,,p5 
with  his  whole  disposable  force,  amonnt- 
ingto  24,000  infantry,  5000  horse,  and  ITiOguns, 
and  took  the  road  to  Vicenza,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  8th  he  was  in  sight  of  Vicen-  ji.^gg 
za.  Passing  round  the  group  of  beautiful 
hills  called  the  Monte  Berici,  he  ap])roaehed  the 
town  on  the  eastern  side,  thereby  cutting  ofl'  all 
communication  with  Venice.  Here  he  was  joined 
next  morning  by  four  regiments,  called  up  from 
Verona,  which  by  great  skill  had  succeeded  in 
making  their  way  through  many  natural  and 
artificial  obstacles,  and  raised  his  force  to  thirty- 
six  thousand  men.^  The  enemy  3  ^^^^^^  j,j^j 
under  Durando,  however,  had  in  1 S4S,  555 ;  Kl- 
the  interim  not  been  idh-.  The  icMncn.  i!4- 
Papal  Guards,  5000  strong,  had  j',^'!,^!;jj'"''>''*- 
been  mingled  with  the  Roman  vol- 
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luiteers,  10,000  more,  and  the  artilleiy,  consist- 
ing of  38  pieces,  stationed  on  tlie  most  command- 
ing eminences  near  the  town,  and  strong  in- 
trenchmcnts  and  barricades  thrown  up  to  pre- 
vent an  entrance  being  ctfected  at  any  point. 

Having  got  all  his  forces  well  in  hand,  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th  the  field-marshal 
Storming  of  made  his  dispositions  for  a  general 
tiie  Monte  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  10th. 
}!erici.  fhe  key  of  the  enemy's  position  evi- 

June  10.  dently  was  the  Monte  Berici,  and  its 
occupation  would  secure  the  fall  of  the  city.  The 
action  commenced  at  seven  in  tlie  morning  by 
an  attack  on  the  village  of  Santa-Margherita, 
which  was  soon  carried,  as  was  the  Villa  of  Ca- 
sa-Ramboldo,  situated  on  the  spur  of  the  hills, 
which  had  been  converted  into  an  ammunition 
store,  and  was  blown  up  by  a  discharge  of  rock- 
ets. At  2  P.M.  the  general  attack  on  the  Monte 
Berici  commenced.  The  assault  was  m.ade  by 
the  Austrians  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  nobly 
led  on  by  their  officers,  who  sustained  in  conse- 
quence a  very  heavy  loss.  The  resistance,  how- 
ever, of  the  Swiss  Guards  was  not  less  determin- 
ed ;  and  for  long  these  dauntless  antagonists  of 
the  Teutonic  race  held  the  issue  in  suspense. 
At  length,  however,  the  great  superiority  of  the 
Austrian  artillery  determined  the  conflict ;  un- 
der cover  of  a  trcmondijus  vertical  fire  of  mor- 
tars. Prince  Frederick  of  Lichtenstein  carried  the 
suburb  of  Padua,  while  that  of  Santa  Lucia  was 
also  forced.  Still  the  Swiss  Guards  held  out, 
and  nobly  in  that  trying  hour  did  they  sustain 
the  ancient  fame  of  their  fatliers.  But  the  Pon- 
tifical troops  having  fled,  they  were  obliged  to 
retire  into  the  town,  which  they  did,  surrounded 
but  unconquered,  and  firing  all  tiie  way.  They 
endeavored  to  make  a  last  stand  in  the  noble 
colonnade,  supported  by  one  thousand  columns, 
wiiich  leads  from  the  summit  of  the  hills  to  the 
town,  but  tlK^y  were  at  length  forced  to  give  way. 
The  wiute  flag  was  immediately  displayed  at  some 
points,  the  red  flag  at  others;  but  all  uncertain- 
ty was  soon  at  an  end  by  the  arrival  at  midnight 
of  a  flag  of  truce  to  treat  for  a  capitula- 
""°  ■  tion.  It  was  at  once  agreed  to  by  Ra- 
detsky,  and  the  convention  signed  at  six  on  the 
following  morning.  By  it  the  Papal  troops  were 
to  begin  their  march  at  noon  for  the  right  bank 
of  the  Po,  with  their  artillery  and  baggage,  by 
I<]ste  and  Rovigo,  but  not  to  serve  against  Aus- 
tria for  three  months.  The  free  bands  for  the 
most  part  dispersed  upon  learning  of  this  capit- 
ulation. This  great  success  was  not  gained  by 
the  Austrians  without  heavy  loss ;  it  amounted, 
on  their  side,  to  Major-Genoral  Prince  William 
Taxis  and  17  other  oflicers  killed,  and  285  men ; 
2  colonels,  28  officers,  and  Q')0  men  wounded 
and  missing.  On  the  other  side,  the  Swiss  alone, 
,  „,,  who  went  into  action  3000  strong,  lost 

145-14S;  An.  COO  men  in  the  fight.  Their  wound- 
Hi«t.  1S49,  ed  were  treated  like  brothers  by  the 
^sj'^  "^24^^°'  -^'ist"^"^  tl^c  field-marshal  himself 
'  visiting  them  in  the  hospitals.' 

No  sooner  was  this  great  victory  gained,  which 
at  once  restored  the  Austrian  com- 

■E.„f,„.„  r  D  munications  with  Roveredo  and  the 
Return  of  Ka-  ,„  ,  ,  ti  i  i 
detsky  to  Ve-  lyrol.  than  liadetsky  set  out  to  re- 
rona,  .and  cap-  turu  by  forced  marches  to  Verona, 
t^nreof  Rivoii.  ■^vhc-Q  he  was  well  aware  the  garri- 
son of  the  intrenched  camp  would  be 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity  during  his  absence. 


With  such  expedition  did  he  move,  that  General 
Giulay,  who  had  headed  the  stormers  at  Vicenza 
on  the  lOth,  reached  Verona  on  the  evening  of 
the  1 2th,  and  the  bulk  of  the  army  followed  on  the 
13th.  Hardly  had  the  wearied  soldiers  reached 
their  old  lines  when  they  were  again  hurried  to 
the  front  to  combat  tlie  King  in  person,  who, 
with  twenty  thousand  men,  was  descending  from 
Villafranca  to  attack  the  intrenched  camp  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  army 
at  Vicenza.  The  determined  air  of  the  out- 
posts, however,  and  the  dense  battalions  which 
appeared  behind  them,  soon  convinced  him  that 
he  was  too  late.  He  drew  off  his  forces,  accord- 
ingly, after  a  sharp  reconnoissance,  and  content- 
ed himself  with  the  capture  of  the  plateau  of 
Rivoli,  which,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Ra- 
detsky,  had  been  abandoned  by  General  Zobel 
when  pressed  by  the  forces  of  the  King  the  very 
day  of  the  attack  on  Vicenza.  The  in- 
telligence of  the  conquest  of  Rivoli  by  '  ""^  ' 
the  It.^lians  excited  the  most  unbounded  trans- 
ports at  Paris  and  Milan,  whei'e  it  was  thought 
to  be,  as  it  had  proved  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon, 
decisive  of  the  campaign  ;  ignorant  as  they  were 
of  the  new  line,  cut  since  1796  through  the  mount- 
ains from  Vicenza  by  the  Val  d'Arca  to  Rovere- 
do, which  deprived  it  of  its  great  strategetical  im- 
portance. The  Austrians  brought  back  in  tri- 
umph to  Verona  from  Vicenza  44  guns,  18  powder- 
wagons,  and  681  muskets.  Their  ,  „,, 
loss  from  7th  May,  when  the  coun-  i4o_ir3;Ann. 
ter-march  to  Mantua  began,  to  12th  in-^t.  184S, 
June,  when  they  returned  to  Verona,  ''^^^  ^^"-  ^^|^' 
was  2232,  of  whom  304  were  killed.'  '  '  ' 
The  capture  of  Vicenza  made  a  prodigious 
sensation   in  Europe,  and  at  once  59 

restored  the  lustre  of  the  Austrian  Great  results 
arms.  It  proved  a  withering  blow  "f  t'l."  c.ipture 
to  the  Italians,  and  seriously  dam-  "'Vicenza. 
aged  the  rejnitation  of  Charles  Albert,  who,  with 
his  whole  army  well  in  hand,  had  accomplished 
nothing  more  during  the  absence  of  the  field- 
nuirshal  than  the  occupation  of  Rivoli,  wliich 
had  ceased  to  be  of  .any  value.  Its  immediate 
fruits  at  the  theatre  of  war  were  not  less  import- 
ant to  the  Imperial  arms,  for  it  o])ened  the  re- 
sources of  the  main  land  of  Venice  to  them,  and 
facilitated  the  operations  of  a  second  army  of 
reserve,  which  the  Government  of  Vienna  had 
begun  to  collect  for  operations  against  Venice. 
The  extreme  difficulty,  however,  of  collecting  the 
recruits  from  the  depots  in  the  rear,  and  the  un- 
disguised hostility  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  to  the  Germans,  which  is  perhaps  stron- 
ger there  than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy,  rendei*- 
ed  the  formation  of  this  second  army  of  resei-ve 
a  very  tedious  affair ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  end 
of  May  that  Weldon  was  able  to  collect  such  a 
force  as  enabled  him  to  commence  the  offensive, 
and  even  then  he  had  only  2.500  men  and  one 
iiiortar !  About  the  same  time,  an  Austrian 
movable  column  from  Weldon's  little  force  en- 
tered the  mountain  districts  which  had  .^^^^  ^. 
revolted,  and  occupied  Cadore,  thereby 
re-establishing  the  communications  with  Austria 
by  the  great  road  of  Belberrio.  Shortly  after, 
Weldon  invested  Treviso,  and  advanced  his  right 
wing  to  Bassano,  up  the  defiles  of  the  Val  Suga- 
na.  The  Italians,  taking  advantage  of  a  strong 
position  in  the  defiles  of  the  Brcnta,  by  rolling 
down  stones,  and  a  heavy  plunging  fire  of  mus- 
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ketry,  for  two  days  repelled  the  enemy ;  but  in 
the  nij;;ht  of  the  second  four  coni]ninics  of  Ty- 
rolese  militia  climbed  the  heijihts  in  their  rear, 
and  compelled  the  insurgents  to  retire.  By  this 
means  the  direct  communication  between  Bassa- 
no  and  Roveredo,  by  the  Val  Sugana,  was  re- 
stored, and  the  value  of  the  position  of  Rivoli  to 
Charles  Albert  entirely  lost.  This  was  followed 
by  the  forcing  of  the  passage  of  the  Val  d'Arca 
^  by  the  Austrians,  on  the  12th  June,  who 
June  I'..  j^,,j.jyp,|  ^■^^  f ]jg  jr,(ij  r^^  Koveredo,  there- 
by opening  the  direct  passage  from  Viccnza,  and 
restoring,  by  two  lines,  the  communications  be- 
tween the  Venetian  provinces  and  the  German 
Tyrol.  Such  was  the  consternation  excited  by 
these  events,  that  on  the  13th  Treviso  capitu- 
lated, with  its  garrison  of  4185  men,  to  General 
d'Aspre,  with  a  single  brigade,  on  the  same 
terms  as  those  which  had  been  accorded  to  Vi- 
cenza.  Padua,  on  the  same  day,  followed  the 
example ;  and  the  whole  Venetian  main  land  be- 
ing now  abandoned,  the  insurgents  shut  them- 

1  Ellesniere,  selves  up  in  Venice,  and  the  whole 
1.58-160;  Ann.  shores  of  the  Lagunes  were  occu- 
Hist.  1848,353.  pfgj  i^y  ^jm  Austrian  troops.' 

A  pause  now  ensued  of  a  month's  duration  in 
60.  military  operations.     The  interval 

Pause  in  mil-  was  spent  by  both  ])arties  in  getting 
itary  opera-  ^p  reinforcements  to  compensate 
tions,  and  .,     .    ,  .  ...        ,, 

prrparations  tlieir  losses ;  HI  rcpanung  the  equip- 
of  both  par-  ment  of  the  troops  ;  collecting  sup- 
''•''•  plies  of  ammunition,  guns,  and  pro- 

visions from  the  rear,  and  strengthening  their 
positions  in  the  front.  So  equally  balanced  were 
the  two  hosts,  that  neither  made  any  attempt  to 
interrupt  his  opponent ;  and  the  positions  of  each, 
in  consequence,  grew  into  the  most  portentous 
strength.  That  of  Radetsky,  in  front  of  Verona, 
was  protected  by  works  which  rivaled  the  tar- 
fiimed  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  He  at  the  same 
time  greatly  strei»gthcned  the  fort  of  Riva,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  and  established 
a  flotilla  on  it,  which  gave  him  the  entire  com- 
mand of  the  lake.  The  whole  Clrica  or  Na- 
tional Guard  in  the  Venetian  territories  were  at 
the  same  time  disarmed,  and  strong  garrisons 
established  in  Vicenza,  Padua,  Bassano,  Treviso, 
Palma-Nuova,  and  the  other  recovered  towns  in 
the  continental  provinces  of  Venice,  as  well  as 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lagunes  themselves.  But 
though  by  these  means  the  Austrian  position 
was  rendered  much  more  secure,  and  extensive 
supplies  were  obtained  for  their  troops,  the  dis- 
posable force  which  they  could  bring  to  the  front 
was  only  weakened.  The  reinforcements  which 
they  got  up  from  the  rear  were  not  adequate  to 
repair  the  losses  aiid  tear  and  wear  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  at  the  same  time  occupy  in  sufficient 
strength  the  numerous  towns  in  their  rear  ;  and 
Radetsky  was  mortified  to  find  that,  after  all  his 
cftbrts  and  victories,  he  could  not  collect  above 
forty-four  thousand  effective  men  for  off'ensive 
operations  in  the  field ;  and  with  these  he  re- 

2  EliBRmcre,.  quired  not  only  to  make  head 
158-l(i0;  Ann.  against  Charles  Albert  in  front,  but 
Hist  1S48,       to  protect  a  long  and  double  line  of 

^'    '  communication  in  his  rear.^ 

The  efforts  of  the  Piedmontese  King  had  been 

51         equally  vigorous  to  restore  and  reinforce 

Reinforce-  his  army  during  the  pause  in  active  op- 

ments  ob-  erations.     The  filling  up  of  the  Pied- 

'"°  ■       montesc  battalions  with  Lombard  re- 


cruits, so  long  recommended,  had  now  begun  to  ho 
carried  into  cfiVct,  and  added  considerably  to  the 
strength  of  the  battalions,  though  by  no  means  in 
an  equal  degree  to  tlieir  efiiciency  in  the  field. 
A  camp  of  reserve  battalions  was  formed  in  the 
rear,  which  furnished  seven  thousand  young  but 
good  soldiers.  The  material  of  the  army  was 
also  improved  by  large  importations  of  ariillcry 
and  arms  from  abroad.  But  these  acquisitions 
by  no  means  equaled  the  reinforcements  which, 
in  the  end  of  July,  began  to  pour  into  the  Aus- 
trian army.  A  new  levy  of  twenty  thousand  men 
had  indeed  been  decreed  at  Turin,  and  the  bat- 
talions were  beginning  to  be  formed,  but  some 
months  must  elapse  before  they  could  by  possi- 
bility take  the  field.  An  energetic  proc- 
lamation  had  been  issued  by  the  Provi-  ""^ "  ' 
sional  Government  at  Milan,  calling  on  the  Lom- 
bards to  take  arms ;  but  it  was  res])onded  to  so 
slowly  that  the  Italian  army,  instead  of  increas- 
ing, was  diminishing  every  day,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  cause  of  Italian  independence  would 
receive  no  eft'ective  support  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  plains  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apen- 
nines. On  the  other  hand,  the  strength  of  the 
Austrian  army  was  materially  increased  in  the 
end  of  July  by  the  addition  of  the  cor])s  of  Count 
Thurn,  with  twelve  thousand  men  from  Weldon's 
army,  and  the  arrival  of  numerous  recruits  fronr 
the  Austrian  provinces.  By  these  means  the 
army  at  the  disposal  of  the  field-marshal  was 
raised  to  126  battalions  and  GO  squadrons,  with 
240  guns.  The  total  combatants,  if  they  had 
been  all  up  and  eft'ective,  would  havu  been 
132,000;  but  12,000  were  sick  or  wounded,  an 
equal  number  on  march,  and  at  least  40,000 
were  required  to  garrison  the  towns  in  the  rear 
and  keep  up  the  communications ;  so  that  not 
more  than  60,000  could  be  relied  on  for  opera- 
tions in  the  field,  of  whom  40,000  only  could  be 
collected  in  one  field  of  battle  by  the  field-mar- 
shal. The  Piedmontese  active  army  was  not  le.-ss 
numerous,  because,  though  the  sum  total  of  tiic 
forces  at  the  disposal  of  Charles  Albert  was  not, 
including  the  garrison  of  Venice,  above  1)0,000, 
yet,  as  the  country-  in  his  rear  was  all  friendly, 
he  was  not  in  an  equal  degree  weakened  by  de- 
tachments and  garrisons  to  keep  up  the  commu- 
nications. But  the  efficiency  of  this  army  had 
been  much  impaired  by  the  large  intermixture 
of  recruits  which  had  taken  place  to  fill  up  the 
chasms  among  the  old  soldiers — a  i  Ellesniero 
circumstance  which  had  seriously  161-10.5;  Ann. 
lessened  their  steadiness  and  their  I'"'*'^- J^"^' 
power  to  move  under  fire.' 

But  whatever  advantage  the  Austrian  field- 
marshal  might  have  over  Charles  Al-  ., 
bert  in  the  forces  immediately  under  pistractcd 
his  command  in  the  field  was  com-  state  of  the 
pensated,  and  more  than  compensa-  i\"^'".''" 
ted,  by  the  distr.acted  condition  of  the  ""'^"^  'y- 
Austrian  monarchy,  which  was  in  such  a  state 
that  its  immediate  dissolution,  without  extern- 
al stroke,  seemed  imminent.  Bohemia,  in  ojieu 
insurrection,  had  only  recently  received  its  first 
check,  by  the  bombardment  of  Prague  by  Win- 
disehgratz.  It  was  this  success  which  had  en- 
abled Count  Latour  to  forward  the  large  rein- 
forcements which  he  had  lately  dispatched  to  tiie 
Adige.  But  Hungary  was  distracted  by  a  fright- 
ful schism,  which  threatened  to  deprive  the  em- 
pire of  its  best  soldiers  and  most  powerful  sup- 
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b;;rt  against 
Mantua,  and 
its  dangers. 


|)uit.  The  Tyrol  was  firm  and  loyal,  and  Cro- 
atia sent  fortii  gallant  bands  to  encounter  t!ie 
Magyars  on  the  Hungai-ian  plains ;  but  Vienna 
was  in  a  state  of  smouldering  insurrection,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  say  how  soon  the  Imperial 
rule  might  pass  entirely  into  revolutionary  hands. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  to  over- 
rate the  importance  of  the  defensive  position  held 
by  Radetsky  on  the  Adige,  or  the  calamitous  re- 
sults which  would  ensue  if  his  gallant  host  were 
to  experience  any  serious  reverse.  Caution  and 
prudence  were  thus  imposed,  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, on  the  Austrian  commander ;  for  defeat, 
in  any  considerable  degree,  miglit  prove  the  fore- 
runner, not  merely  of  the  defeat  of  an  army,  but 
of  the  dissolution  of  an  empire. 

The  forces  on  the  opposite  sides  being  moi-e 
equally  balanced,  Charles  Albert 
Movement  of  I'^^solved  to  take  the  initiative  in  of- 
ijiiaries  Al-  fensive  operations  by  the  investment 
of  Mantua.  He  was  too  good  a  sol- 
dier not  to  be  aware  of  the  dangers 
with  which  such  an  undertaking 
would  be  attended  in  the  presence  of  such  a  gen- 
eral as  Radetsky,  himself  holding  an  impregna- 
ble position  on  the  tiank  of  the  blockading  army ; 
but,  in  truth,  he  was  no  longer  the  master  of  his 
own  movements.  The  revolutionary  press  in  his 
rear  opened  upon  him  such  a  torrent  of  abuse  for 
his  so-called  inactivity  after  the  capture  of  Ri- 
voli  and  victory  of  Goito,  that  he  was  compelled, 
against  his  better  judgment,  to  undertake  an  en- 
terprise which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
and  their  own  ruin.  Compelled  by  the  same  ig- 
norant and  senseless  external  pressure  to  give  up 
none  of  his  acquisitions,  he  resolved  to  hold  the 
plateau  of  Rivoli  on  his  left,  and  the  works  in 
front  of  Verona  in  his  centre,  while  he  accumu- 
lated the  mass  of  his  forces  against  Mantua  on 
his  right.  This  weakening  of  his  centre  and 
left,  directly  in  front  of  the  fortified  position  of 
Radetsky,  whose  forces  were  concentrated  under 
its  guns,  was  a  grave  fault  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  savoring  rather  of  revolutionary  enthu- 
siasm than  experienced  wisdom,  and  would  be 
a  lasting  reproach  to  the  military  conduct  of 
Charles  Albert,  were  it  not  that  he  was  not,  in 
so  doing,  his  own  master,  but  was  overruled  by 
a  council  of  heated  revolutionists  in  his  rear, 
whose  ignorance  of  military  affairs  was  equaled 
only  by  their  presumption  in  assuming  their  di- 
rection. 

The  siege  of  Mantua  having  been  resolved  on, 
61  the  movements  of  the  Piedmontese 

Blockade  of  to  commence  the  investment  began 
Mantua  and  (,„  ji^^  y^^]^  J^]v  on  which  day  the 
relief  of  the       ,        ,  "r    .1         t^- 

citadel  of  Fer-  head-quarters  ot  the  King  were 
ra-.-.o.  moved  to  Roverbella,  in  the  vicini- 

July  13.  ty  Qf  tjj.^t  place.     On  the  same  day 

an  Austrian  corps  of  five  thousand  men  was  de- 
tached by  the  field-marshal,  under  Prince  Lich- 
tenstein,  for  the  relief  of  the  citadel  of  Fcrrara, 
which  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Impe- 
rialists ever  since  the  beginning  of  tlie  war,  but 
was  now  beginning  to  be  hard  pressed  for  pro- 
visions by  the  Piedmontese  force  which  held  the 
J  J  J.  town.  The  passage  of  the  Po  having 
been  very  skillfully  effected  by  means  of 
boats,  the  Austrian  column  appeared  before  the 
place  at  mid-day  on  the  day  following,  and  the 
Piedmontese  blockading  force,  being  much  in- 
ferior in  number,  immediately  agreed  to  a  con- 


vention, in  virtue  of  which  the  citadel  was  to 
be  regularly  supplied  with  provisions  every  two 
montlis.  Having  secured  this  object,  Lichten- 
stein  immediately  recrossed  the  Po.  After  this 
success,  tlie  Austrian  commander,  agreeably  to 
his  instructions,  moved  upon  Governolo,  a  forti- 
fied town  of  some  importance,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Mincio  and  the  Po,  and  which 
was  held  by  a  small  Austrian  detachment.  The 
object  of  this  w.is  to  cross  the  Mincio  at  Gover- 
nolo, and  threaten  the  rear  of  the  force  blockad- 
ing Mantua,  which  was  at  the  same  time  to  be 
disturbed  by  a  sally  from  the  place.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  Charles  Albert  hear  of  this  move- 
ment than  he  detached  General  Bava,  with  six 
battalions  and  fifteen  guns,  who  carried  the  place 
before  Lichtenstein  could  reach  it.  Finding 
himself  thus  anticipated,  the  Prince  took  up  a 
I)osition  at  Sanguinetto,  where  he  was  in  a  situ- 
ation to  prevent  any  movem.ent  against  1  ^^j,n.  iiist. 
General  Wei  don's  coi-ps,  which  main-  1S48,  553; 
tained  the  blockade  of  Venice  and  the  Eiiesnure, 
line  ot  the  Lower  Po. '  1C8-1T1. 

But  more  important  events  were  now  on  the 
wing,  and  those  great  strategetical  .^ 

operations  were  about  to  commence  Repulse  of  the 
which  were  destined  to  decide  the  Austriansbe- 
contest  in  Italy.  Radetsky's  plan  foj'e  Kivoli. 
was  to  direct  his  real  attack  on  his  "  -^ 
own  left  against  the  Piedmontese  force  grouped 
around  Mantua  under  the  King  in  person,  but 
to  disguise  this  design  under  a  subordinate  at- 
tack on  Rivoli  on  his  right,  which  might  induce 
the  King  to  make  considerable  detachments  in 
that  direction.  The  better  to  conceal  both  de- 
signs, he  published  a  bulletin,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced a  farther  prolongation  of  the  defensive 
system ;  and  while  every  one  was  reading  this, 
and  expressing  surprise  at  his  inactivity,  now 
that  his  army  had  been  so  largely  reinforced,  he 
was  silently  preparing  for  both  expeditions.  On 
the  evening  of  the  21st  twenty-three  j,., .  91 
companies  were  put  under  the  command 
of  Count  Thurn,  and  the  rendezvous  appointed 
for  them  was  a  post  on  the  Monte  Baldo,  near 
Aqua-Negra.  There  they  assembled  at  five  in 
the  morning  of  the  22d,  and  immediate- 
ly proceeded  to  the  attack  of  the  Pied-  "  ''  ' 
montese  positions  defending  the  approaches  to 
the  plateau  of  Rivoli.  The  Austrians,  under 
Count  Liclinowsky,  advanced  up  the  valley  of 
the  Adige  with  great  intrepidity  to  the  attack; 
but  they  were  met  by  3000  Piedmontese,  with 
four  guns,  at  the  village  of  La  Zuanne,  where 
the  ascent  of  the  slope,  of  which  the  plateau  is 
the  summit,  commences;  and  after  sustaining 
severe  loss,  they  were  compelled  to  retire.  Count 
Thurn,  who  descended  the  Adige  with  his  force, 
met  with  no  better  success ;  his  troops  were  so 
exhausted  by  their  mountain  march  before  they 
reached  the  enemy,  that  they  were  unable  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  Piedmontese,  who 
stood  to  their  guns  with  the  utmost  resolution, 
and  drove  him  back  to  San  Martino,  where  he 
passed  the  night.  Although,  however,  the  Pied- 
montese had  thus  been  successful  at  both  points 
of  attack,  yet  the  numbers  of  the  Austrians  were 
so  superior,  and  their  position  was  such,  that 
they  could  not  fail  of  obtaining  success  on  the 
following  day  when  their  columns  came  into 
united  action.  The  Piedmont'se  commander, 
therefore,  abandoned  the  position  of  Rivoli  in 
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the  night  and  withdrew  to  Peschiera,  leaving 

,,.  ,  tlic  phxteaii  to  be  occuijicd  bj-  tlie 

1  Ann.  Hist.  ...  T      ^1  \  I     <• 

1S4S  558  559;  Anstnans.     In  these  untoward  at- 

Eiiesniere,  fairs  the  Anstrians  sustained  a  loss 

171, 174;  Ann.  of  eight  officers  and  two  hundred 

R.g.  1848, 324.  ^^J 

Having  by  these  means  fixed  the  attention  of 
C6.  the  enemy  on  his  own  right,  Radetsky 

>roveinenfc  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigor  his 
of  Radetsky  projected  attack  on  tlie  enemy's  riglit 
iiKuinst  tlie      *      ,  ,     ,.         ■.,  '  r^     ^i 

I'Tcdniontcse  ^"t*  centre  beiore  Mantua.  Un  tlie 
ceiitru  and  evening  of  the  same  day,  July  22,  on 
right.  which  the  Piedmontcsc  had  evacua- 

ted Rivoli,  the  field-marshal  collected  his  forces 
in  the  intrenched  cam])  before  Verona,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  great  and  decisive  trial  of  strength 
with  the  enemy.  Tlie  intrenched  camp,  strong- 
ly guarded,  was  left  under  the  orders  of  an  able 
officer,  Field- JNIarsiuil  Haynau,  and  the  field 
force  was  divided  into  three  columns.  The  first, 
consisting  of  seven  brigades,  was  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  field-marshal  in  person,  and  Count 
Schaftgotsche ;  the  left,  also  of  seven  brigades, 
was  directed  by  Count  Wohlgemuth  and  Prince 
Schwartzenberg ;  while  the  reserve,  which  was 
moving  up  midway  between  the  two  a  little  in 
the  rear,  was  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant- 
Marshal  Count  Haller.  The  Austrian  forces 
were  not  less  than  40,000  strong.  The  Pied- 
montcsc force  was  very  strongly  posted,  but 
greatly  inferior  in  number,  the  brigade  of  Savo- 
na  having  been  drafted  oft"  to  defend  the  ]jlateaii 
of  Rivoli,  and  that  of  Piedmont  to  the  extreme 
-  EUesmere  right  for  the  blockade  of  Mantua. 
17c,  171;  Ann.  For  the  defense  of  the  intrenched 

Il'^'ii^"^^.'  position  threatened  with  attack,  onlv 
558,559;  Ann.    1        .    •       i  i  i  Ti 

Re<'  1848  3 "5-  '■^^'*^  brigades  and  some  cavalry  could 
Bafleydier,  i.  be  relied  on,  mustering  not  more 
247-243.  than  1 2, 000  combatants.  - 

The  Austrian  troops,  during  the  night  march, 
gY_  encountered  a  heavy  storm  of  rain,  and 
Battle  of  the  darkness  was  such  that  the  troops 
Ciistoza.  could  not  find  their  way  in  the  thick- 
"  ^  '  ly  inclosed  country  tlirough  which  the 
march  lay ;  and  the  advance,  which  had  been 
ordered  for  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  was 
necessarily  suspended  till  daybreak,  when  it  was 
resumed.  The  Piedmontese  position,  which  was 
about  two  leagues  in  length,  extended  along  the 
range  of  heights  which  stretches  from  Custoza 
to  the  Mincio,  and  covers,  against  an  enemy  ad- 
vancing from  the  north,  the  whole  plain  which 
extends  in  the  rear  toward  Mantua.  It  was  here 
that  the  Piedmontese  centre  was  placed ;  and  it 
was  this  range  of  heights  which  it  was  Radctsky's 
object  to  force  ;  striking  thus,  after  the  manner 
of  Napoleon,  a  decisive  blow  at  the  enemy's  cen- 
tre when  imprudently  weakened  and  exposed  to 
attack.  The  battle  began  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  storming  of  the  heights  of  Sona, 
which,  after  a  brave  struggle,  were  carried  by 
the  Hungarian  regiment  of  the  Archduke  Ern- 
est. On  this  occasion  the  assault  and  resistance 
were  both  so  desperate  that  in  some  cases  the 
Hungarians  seized  with  their  hands  the  enemy's 
muskets,  which  were  protruded  through  the  em- 
brasures, tore  off' the  bayonets,  and  fired  through 
the  loopholes  in  return.  This  success  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  storming  of  the  height  of  Madonna 
del  Monte  by  the  brigade  of  Prince  Lichten- 
stein;  and  shortly  after  the  cavalry  of  Schaff- 
gotsche's  brigade,  converting  what  was  designed 


for  a  false  attack  into  a  real  one,  carried  the 
heights  of  Santa  Giiistina.  Lichtenstcin's  bri- 
gade jjursued  the  enemy  into  San  Georgio  in 
Salire,  from  whence  they  were  driven  to  their 
last  tenable  position  of  Castel-Nuovo,  from  which 
they  were  expelled  by  assault.  While  this  great 
success  was  gained  by  Baron  d'As[)re  on  the  cen- 
tre and  right,  General  Wohlgemuth  was  assail- 
ing with  the  Austrian  left  the  Piedmontese  right, 
which  was  defended  by  tiiree  thousand  men,  witli 
four  guns,  strongly  posted  on  the  summit  of  the 
Somma  Campagna.  After  a  stout  resistance,  it 
too  was  carried  by  the  impetuous  attack  of  the 
brigade  Strapoldo,  led  on  by  Wohlgemuth  in 
person.  The  enemy,  finding  his  defenses  now 
broken  in  and  i)ierced  at  all  points,  retreated 
rajiidly  toward  the  Mincio,  which  their  left 
wing  crossed ;  the  Anstrians  followed,  and  be- 
fore evening  the  heights  of  Custoza  were  fully 
occupied  by  their  advanced  column,  and  the  re- 
serve established  in  San  Georgio  in  Salire,  where 
head-quarters  wei'e  placed.  By  the  o])erations  </f 
this  day,  Radetsky  had  entirely  succeeded  in  his 
object ;  the  whole  intrenchments  of  the  I'ied- 
montesc  centre  had  been  carried,  their  left  wing 
driven  across  the  Mincio,  and  the  ,  „,, 
Imperialists  established  on  the  en-  i74_i7ii;  Ann. 
tire  heights  which  covered  to  the  Hist,  isis, 

north  the  Mantuan  plains  as  far  as  ?'''?.\^'i,']lfy'^' 
,,    ^    .        ,  ^  1.  311,  812. 

that  river.' 

So  far  the  most  brilliant  success  had  attended 
the  Austrian  operations :  but  Radet-  ^g 
sky's  position  after  his  victory  was  by  jiovimenta 
no  means  free  from  danger;  for  while  '^^'^''  ""= 
the  bulk  of  his  troops  were  pressing  ^"  ^' 
forward  on  the  fortified  heights  near  the  Mincio, 
Charles  Albert  had  concentrated  a  large  force  at 
Villafranca,  in  the  jdain  behind  the  field-mar- 
shal's left,  which  was  strongly  fortified,  but  had 
:  been  merely  observed  and  jjassed  by  the  corps 
moving  on  to  the  heights.  The  possession  of  this 
important  point  gave  him  the  means  either  of  rais- 
ing the  siege  of  Mantua,  and  giving  battle  v,ith 
I  his  entire  force  before  theirs  was  concentrated  in 
j  the  plain  in  frbnt  of  that  fortress,  or,  throwing  the 
I  bulk  of  his  forces  behind  their  left,  of  menacing 
i  their  communications.  In  truth,  the  two  armies 
were  in  a  very  peculiar  situation,  for  they  h;ul 
I  mutually  passed  each  other,  and  each  threat- 
i  ened  his  opj)onent's  communications;  but  there 
was  this  difference  between  them,  tliat  Charles 
Albert  had  his  forces  better  in  hand,  and  was  in 
a  more  favorable  siiuation,  notwithstanding  his 
recent  discomfiture,  to  engage  in  a  general  and 
decisive  battle.  Both  generals  were  aware  of 
the  circumstance,  and  botli  exerted  themselves 
accordingly — the  King  to  make  a  sudden  assault 
on  the  en(my  while  still,  in  a  manner,  on  a  line 
of  march — the  field-marshal  to  close  up  his  col- 
umns, and  put  them  in  a  position  to  resist.  'I'lic 
former  had  nine  brigades  and  a  division  of  cav- 
ali7  concentrated  in  Villafranca,  and  with  these 
he  determined  to  commence  the  offensive.  Ac- 
cordingly he  moved  forward,  on  the  evening  of 
the  24th,  directly  against  the  Austrian  left  and 
communications.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  led  the 
left,  the  Duke  of  Genoa  the  right;  the  centre 
was  under  General  Bava,  the  cav- 
airy  covering  the  plain  on  the  side  jsi-i'ss"'^'^*' 
toward  Verona.' 

A  great  advantage,  in  the  first  instance,  at- 
tended this  daring  yet  wise  movement  of  the  Sar- 
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dinian  king.  The  advance  of  his  concentrated 
G9.  cohunns  perpendicularly  against  the 
Success  of  Austrian  line  of  march  soon  brought 
Charles  Al-  tjicm  into  contact  with  the  enemy, 
belt  on  the       ■  t   •  i  •  xi 

Somiiia        when    leisurely    pursumg    the    cross- 

Campagiia-  march  to  close  up  in  their  front.  The 
July  '24.  brigade  Simbschen  was  the  first  to  be 
attacked,  when  in  loose  array  on  the  summit  of 
the  Sonima  Campagna.  In  an  instant  it  was 
pierced  through ;  the  regiment  Haynau,  which 
was  the  leading  one,  suffered  severely ;  the  regi- 
ment Prince  Ernest,  cut  off:'  from  the  others,  was 
surrounded  and  made  prisoners.  The  entire 
brigade  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Verona,  with 
the  loss  of  1317  men,  of  whom  1100  were  prison- 
ers. Here,  again,  the  immense  advantage  gained 
by  the  party  which  can  attack  in  column  an  en- 
emy in  Hank,  disposed  over  a  line  of  march,  was 
very  apparent ;  and  if  Charles  Albert  erred  by  ex- 
tending himself  over  a  line  thirty  miles  in  length, 
from  Rivoli  to  Mantua,  in  the  first  instance,  he 

1  EUesmere  ^^oblv  redeemed  his  error  by  his  at- 
18-'-lS5;  Ann.  tack  on  the  Somma  Campagna  in 
Hist.  lS-18,  concentrated  columns,  while  still 
^^•*-  bleeding  under  his  defeat.' 

This  brilliant  stroke  well-nigh  re-established 
70  the  King's  affairs.     He  had  now  re- 

Movements  gained  possession  of  the  range  of  hills 
of  the  two  east  of  the  Tione  from  Custoza  to  the 
parties.  gomma  Campagna,  which  nearly  neu- 
tralized the  advantages  gained  by  the  victoiy  on 
the  preceding  day.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did 
the  field-marshal  receive  intelligence  of  this  de- 
feat than  he  resolved  to  make  a  great  effort  to 
regain  the  ground  he  had  lost.  For  this  pur- 
pose his  troops,  during  the  night  of  the  2-lth, 
were  disposed  for  a  general  attack  on  the  troops 
on  the  ridge  of  Sona  and  the  Somma  Campagna. 
On  his  part  the  Sardinian  king,  encouraged  by 
his  brilliant  success,  was  not  less  anxious  to  re- 
new the  conflict,  and  had  made  all  his  arrange- 
ments for  a  general  attack  on  the  Imperialists 
from  the  Somma  Campagna  to  Oliosi,  and  from 

2  Ann  Hist  Custoza  to  Valcggio.  The  fate  of 
1818, 18  j,  1S7 ;  Italy  would  in  all  probability  depend 
Eiiesmere,  on  the  issue  of  the  battle  to  be  de- 
18b,  18T.  livered  on  the  following  day.'- 

The  morning  arose  clear  and  bright,  and  the 
71  sun  shone  forth  with  unclouded  brill- 

Second  des-  iancy,  with  all  the  heat  of  the  dog- 
perate  battle  d;iys  in  Italy.  About  eight,  Gener- 
ofValeggio.  arBava  marched  against  Valeggio, 
on  the  Austrian  left;  but  he  was  received  with 
so  terrible  a  fire  of  grape  and  musketiy  in  front, 
aided  by  charges  of  cavalry  on  his  flank,  that  he 
soon  became  convinced  that  no  impression  could 
be  made  there  till  the  heights  behind,  on  which 
Clam's  brigade  was  posted,  were  won.  Toward 
noon  the  Austrian  brigade  Giulay,  which  had 
got  the  start  of  the  Piedmontese  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Sona  and  Madonna  del  Monte,  made  an 
attack  on  the  heights  of  Somma  Campagna,  and 
after  sustaining  several  repulses,  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  them,  chiefly  through  the 
gallantry  of  the  Vienna  volunteers.  Farther  to 
the  right,  Lichtenstein's  brigade  was  engaged  in 
the  attack  of  the  Casa  Berattara,  and  the  adja- 
cent heights  as  far  as  the  Monte  Bosconi.  This 
affair  was  deemed  of  so.  much  importance  that 
the  old  field-marshal  rode  with  the  advanced 
posts,  encoui'aging  the  soldiers  by  his  voice  and 
example.      They  were  at  length  carried  by  a 


desperate  storm  of  the  Hungarian  infantry.    Such 

was  the  heat  in  the  afternoon  that  great  numbers 

on  both  sides  perished  by  sun-stroke  on  the  field 

of  battle.     At  length,  however,  the  Imperialists 

were  successful,  after  a  desperate  struggle  at  all 

points :  the  Piedmontese  fell  back  on  Custoza, 

and  thence  on  Villafranca ;   while  the  heights 

which  protected  Valeggio  were  carried  by  Clam's 

brigade,  and  the  enemy  finally  driven  down  into 

the  plain.     In  the  night  the  Piedmontese  army 

collected  around  Villafranca,  and  at  midnight 

commenced  their  retreat  in  two  columns  toward 

the  Mincio,  thus  finally  abandoning  to  the  Aus- 

trians  the  long-contested  ridge  of  j  j^^^  jjj^^ 

eminences  between  that  river  and  isis,55:);  An. 

the  Adige,  and  as  a  necessary  con-  Reg.  184S;  Ki- 

sequence  raising  the  siege  of  Man-  i^esmere,  185- 

tua. ' 

In  the  two  battles  of  Custoza  the  Austrians 

lost,  besides  what  had  been  sustained  ,j^ 

on  the  24th  by  the  brigade  Simb-  Resiilts'''of  the 

scher,  18  officers  and  2 37  men  killed,  battle,  and  re- 

51  officers  and  1039  men  wound-  treat  of  the 

,    ,       ,„  ,     „„n  J      Piedmontese. 

ed,  1  officer   and   628  men  made 

prisoners — in  all,  1974;  which,  with  the  1317 
lost  on  the  23d,  amounted  to  above  3300  men. 
The  Piedmontese  loss  was  probably  not  less 
considerable,  but  it  has  never  been  published  on 
official  authority.  The  retreat  was  directed  on 
Goito,  as  the  best  point  for  crossing  the  river, 
and  conducted  with  the  utmost  precision  and 
regularity.  The  field-marshal,  on  his  side,  with- 
out a  moment's  delay,  prepared  every  thing  for 
a  vigorous  pursuit.  By  daybreak  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  was  on  horseback,  and  his  corps 
were  advancing  on  the  traces  of  the  enemy  at  all 
points.  The  1st  coi-ps  crossed  the  Mincio  at 
Monzambano,  while  the  2d,  after  collecting  on 
the  heath  of  Pretiana,  moved  upon  Valeggio. 
At  Salionze  a  portion  of  the  3d  corps  crossed  the 
river,  in  order  to  invest  Peschiera,  already  block- 
aded on  the  left  bank.  After  passing  Valeggio, 
the  brigade  of  Prince  Frederick  Lichtenstein 
came  in  contact,  in  moving  on  Volta,  with  the 
Piedmontese  brigade  of  Savoy.  A  fierce  conflict 
ensued,  both  on  the  evening  of  the  2Gth  ,,^ 

and  on  the  following  morning,  in  which  '  "  ^  -  '• 
the  Piedmontese  were  successful,  and  the  Aus- 
trians sustained  a  loss  of  347  men,  including  160 
prisoners.  The  King's  troops,  however,  were  at 
length  compelled  to  retire,  by  the  amval  of 
fresh  forces  on  the  enemy's  side,  and  the  retreat 
was  continued  toward  the  Oglio,  abandoning  the 
line  of  the  Mincio  at  every  point..  The  field- 
marshal,  ni)on  this,  moved  on  to  Goito  to  super- 
intend the  passage  of  his  troops  over  the  river ; 
the  investment  of  Peschiera  was  completed,  and 
intrusted  to  Count  Haynau ;  while  the  garrison 
of  Mantua,  now  entirely  relieved,  ^  *„„  m^f 
made  incursions  into  the  adjoining  is4S,  559;  Kl- 
counti-y,  and  drove  back  far  toward  lesmere,  191- 
the  Oglio  the  whole  blockading  ]f^  ^n^  ^«|- 
force.  ^  '      '   "  " 

After  this  disaster  the  progress  of  the  Austrian 
arms  was  a  continued  triumph.    On 
the  30th  they  crossed  the  Oglio  with-  Retreat'of  the 
out  opposition,  as  it  was  known  that  Piedmontese 
river  afforded  a  bad  line  of  defense  across  the  Og- 
against  an  enemy  advancing  from  ^^^^  '  ^ 
the  eastward ;  and  on  the  31st  the 
Piedmontese  continued  their  retreat  across  the 
Adda,  closely  followed  by  the  Austrians.     Seri- 
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ous  resistance  was  nowhere  attempted,  for  sixty 
thousand  men.  flushed  with  victory,  thundered 
in  close  pursuit,  and  the  retiring  force  already 
was  beginning  to  melt  away  under  the  discour- 
agement which,  especially  with  young  troops,  al- 
ways attends  a  long-continued  retrograde  move- 
ment. Large  bodies,  especially  of  the  Italian 
new  levies  and  volunteei"s,  threw  away  their 
arms  and  returned  to  their  homes ;  and  even  the 
riedmontese  regulars  were  far  from  exhibiting 
on  all  occasions  the  steadiness  which  can  alone 
avert  disaster  in  the  course  of  a  long  retreat; 
and  the  King,  dreading  the  entire  dissolution, 
at  least  of  the  volunteers  of  his  army,  if  the  re- 
treat were  further  continued,  proposed  an  armis- 
tice to  Radctsky,  with  the  Oglio  as  the  line  of  de- 
markation  between  the  two  armies.  These  terms 
the  field-marshal  at  once  rejected,  demanding 
on  his  side  that  the  Piedmontese  should  retire 
behind  the  Adda,  and  surrender  the  fortresses 
of  Peschiera,  Pizzighettone,  and  Rocca  d'Arco, 
with  the  withdrawal  of  their  troops  from  Ven- 
ice, Pamia,  and  Modena,  and  the  release  of  the 
whole  Austrian  officers  who  had  been  detained 
at  Milan  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
The  King  was  not  so  far  reduced  as  to  submit  to 
such  terms,  and  hostilities  continued. 

During  this  retreat,  which  continued  without 
74  intermission  toward  Milan  by  Cremona 
Continued  and  Lodi  and  the  course  of  the  Adda, 
to  Milan,  decisive  evidence  was  obtained  that, 
unlike  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  the  rural 
population  were  attached  to  the  Austrian  in 
preference  to  the  Italian  rule.  This  appeared 
not  merely  in  the  acclamations  which  in  every 
country  attend  the  advance  of  a  victorious  army, 
but  in  substantial  acts  of  kindness,  which,  when 
fortune  was  adverse,  the  peasants  had  evinced 
to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Austrian  force. 
In  the  village  of  Le  Grazie,  near  Mantua,  the 
Imperialists  found,  upon  their  advance,  a  hun- 
dred of  their  sick  and  wounded,  abandoned  dur- 
ing the  former  retreat,  whom  they  had  conceal- 
ed, unknown  to  the  Piedmontese,  in  a  church, 
and  carefully  tended,  till  relieved  by  the  second 
advance  of  their  countrymen.  Near  Mantua, 
every  peasant  was  suspected  by  the  Piedmontese 
as  an  Austrian  spy.  Meanwhile  the  utmost  ag- 
itation prevailed  in  Milan ;  and  the  Provisional 
Government  issued  a  decree  ordering  ev- 
^'  '  ery  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  take 
thcra  up,  and  repair  forthwith  to  the  Adda. 
This  decree,  without  adding  one  man  to  the  mil- 
itary force  of  the  country,  only  increased  the 
general  consternation  by  universally  diffusing  the 
belief  that  the  cause  must  have  been  hopeless  be- 
fore resort  was  had  to  so  desperate  a  measure. 
A  decree  was  passed,  at  the  same  time,  hastily 
uniting  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  into  one  king- 
dom ;  but  already  a  divergence  of  interests  as  well 
as  passions  had  appeared  between  them ;  and  the 
retiring  Piedmontese  columns,  which  had  fought 
so  nobly  for  Italian  independence,  were  exposed 
to  insult  while  traversing  the  streets  of  Milan. 
The  Austrian  field-marshal,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  continued  his  advance  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  by  Lodi  and  Corona,  to  Vigliano — where 
J .  jj.  .  three  thousand  Piedmontese  endeav- 
1818  509-  ored  in  vain  to  make  a  stand — and 
572;  Klies-  to  Brescia  on  the  right.  Thence  the 
mere,  196-  King  continued  his  retrograde  move- 
ment on  Milan,  and  the  Austrian  bu- 
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gles  joj-fully  sounded  for  the  last  advance  on  the 
Lombard  capital. 

A  sharp   combat  of  the  Austrian  advanced 
with   tiie    Piedmontese   rear   guard  ^g 

took  place  on  the  4th  August  near  Capitulation 
Gamboloito,  in  which  the  retreating  of  Milan, 
army,  though  finally  worsted,  exhib-  ■^"°"'^'  *^- 
ited  the  courage  in  disaster  which  is  the  most 
honorable  attribute  of  soldiers.  But  all  was 
unavailing  ;  the  decree  of  Providence  had  been 
pronounced,  and  Italy  was  again  to  pass  under 
foreign  dominion.  Already  the  Austrian  left 
had  occupied  Pavia,  and  pushed  its  advanced 
guard  to  the  Gravellone,  an  arm  of  the  Ticino, 
thus  threatening  the  communication  of  the  King 
with  his  own  dominions.  The  centre  was  group- 
ed in  appalling  strength  within  a  league  of  Mil- 
an ;  while  their  right,  advancing  between  that 
city  and  the  Alps,  had  already  occupied  Monza, 
and  cut  off  from  the  capital  the  band  of  Gari- 
baldi, formed  of  six  thousand  Italian  volunteers. 
The  King,  seeing  the  abandonment  of  Milan  in- 
evitable, had  already  sent  his  reserve  park  across 
the  Po  to  Placentia,  and  ammunition  was  awant- 
ing  for  any  protracted  defense  of  the  city.  A 
capitulation  was  proposed  and  discussed 
on  the  5th  ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  people  °' 
hear  what  was  going  forward,  than  they  assem- 
bled in  tumultuous  masses,  surrounded  the  King's 
quarters,  calling  out,  "  Death  to  the  Piedmont- 
ese !"  and  loudly  demanded  the  construction  of 
barricades,  and  "Guerra  a  morte!"  with  the 
Austrians.  Shots  were  actually  fired  in  at  the 
windows  from  the  crowd  outside ;  and  so  irri- 
tated were  the  Piedmontese  at  this  ungrateful 
conduct  on  the  part  of  their  recent  allies,  that  it 
required  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  otificers  to 
prevent  them  from  sallying  forth  and  avenging 
the  insult  to  their  sovereign.  In  the  night  the 
King  was  extricated  from  his  perilous  situation 
by  a  detachment  of  his  guards ;  and  at  the  earn- 
est request  of  the  civic  authorities,  who,  with 
reason,  dreaded  indiscriminate  plunder  on  the 
retreat  of  the  Piedmontese  rear-guard,  which 
took  place  during  the  night,  the  barricades  were 
removed,  and  the  Austrians  entered  the  city  in 
triumph  at  ten  on  the  following  morning.  They 
came  in  by  the  Porta  Romana,  headed  by  d'As- 
pre's  corps,  which  had  taken  so  memorable  a 
part  in  the  war.  They  swept  by  in  superb  or- 
der, to  the  triumj)hant  strains  of  military  mu- 
sic, amidst  the  deathlike  silence  of  all  who  wit- 
nessed it.  The  dreams  of  the  enthusiasts  had 
passed  away — the  vision  of  Italian  independence 
had  melted  into  air — the  iron  had  entered  the 
souls  of  the  Milanese.  Many  recollected  the 
words  which  the  veteran  field-marshal  had  ad- 
dressed to  them  before  a  shot  had  been  fired, 
and  which  had  proved  prophetic — "The  sword 
I  have  bonie  for  fifty-six  years  with 
honor  in  the  field  yet  remains  firm  200-''os^Ann 
in  my  grasp.  May  I  not  be  com-  Hist!"  1848, 
pelled  to  unfurl  the  standard  of  the  563-508;  Ann. 
double-headed  eagle :  its  strength  of  ^iT's-^e^' 
wing  will  be  found  unimpaired  !'"  ' 

On  the  day  following  the  entrance  of  the  Im- 
perial troops  into  Milan  the  King 
proposed  an  annistice,  which  was  .\,.njiJtlce 
accepted  by  the  field-marshal  only  Ind  desperate 
on  the  condition  of  an  entire  ex-  measures  of 
change   of  prisoners :    and    mean-  ^^  Kadicals. 
while  a  large  body  of  Austrians  was     "^"^ 
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advanced  to  Placentia,  with  a  view  to  an  imme- 
diate passage  of  the  To  in  the  event  of  hostili- 
ties beini;  resumed.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
case.  On  the  9th,  General  Salasco  made  his 
appearance  at  the  Austrian  head-quarters,  with 
proposals  for  a  six  weeks'  armistice,  with  a  view 
to  negotiations  for  peace.  It  was  concluded  on 
condition  of  the  Fiedmontese  troops  retiring 
within  their  own  territories,  the  frontier  of  which 
was  to  form  the  line  of  demarkation  between 
the  two  parties.  The  fortresses  of  Peschiera, 
liocca  d'Arco,  and  Osopo,  were  to  be  surrender- 
ed to  the  Austrians ;  the  duchies  of  Parma  and 
Modena  to  be  evacuated  by  the  Piedmontese, 
and  that  of  Placentia  to  the  extent  of  the  town, 
and  a  circle  of  three  thousand  paces  round  it. 
This  armistice,  which  was  warmly  supported  hy 
the  English  minister  at  the  court  of  Turin,  was 
afterward  prolonged  and  continued  through  the 
whole  year.  On  the  day  following  their  entry 
the  field-marshal  published  an  order  of  the  day 
to  his  brave  soldiers,  in  which  he  said,  ^yith  de- 
served pride  :  "  The  Imperial  flag  is  again  wav- 
ing from  the  walls  of  Milan  ;  there  is  no  longer 
an  enemy  on  Lombard  ground."  On  their  side, 
the  Revolutionists,  headed  by  Mazzini,  exclaim- 
ed :  "The  war  of  kings  has  terminated;  that 
of  the  people  is  about  to  commence."  He  set 
out  ]jrofessedly  to  enroll  himself  in  the  corjjs  of  a 
partisan  named  Garibaldi,  who  was  forming  a 
band  of  volunteers  at  Genoa.  But  on  the  ap- 
proach of  an  Austrian  column  he  fled  to  Luga- 
no, from  whence  he  sought  refuge  in  Switzer- 
land, leaving,  as  a  legacy  to  his  countrymen,  a 

,,.  ,  pamphlet,  in  which  he  stigmatized 
'  Ann.  Ilist.  '  \,  \  .  ^  ...  „  1  11 
1S48  5G4-5G6;  t'le  ''moderate  traitors  who  had 
Ann.'ueg.  3-2(>,  combated  on  the  Adige,  while  the 
327 ;  1^1'es-  ^eaX  patriots  were  making  speeches 
mere,204-m   ^^  ^^^^^_. 

The  war  of  the  people  accordingly  began ;  but 
its  issue  was  even  moi-e  calamitous 
Increased  ex-   to  the  cause  of  Italian  independence 
citement  iu      than  that  of  sovereigns  had  been. 
Italy  after  the  The  Austrian  occupation  of  Milan, 
lall  of  Milan,    j^^  ^^^^   ^^.^^   instance,  so    far  from 
tranquilizing  the  peninsula,  only  increased  the 
general  agitation,  and  seriously  augmented  the 
difiiculties  with  which  the  governments  had  to 
contend.     The  armistice  between  Piedmont  and 
Austria  was  indeed  prolonged  ;  and  the  British 
and  French  Governments,  sincerely  and  in  good 
faith,  labored  to  bring  about  a  lasting  accommo- 
dation between  them.     The  former,  in  particu- 
lar, which  had  from  the  outset  disapproved  of  the 
treacherous  advantage  taken  by  the  Piedmont- 
ese Government  of  the  revolution  at  Milan,  and 
earnestly  dissuaded  from  the  war,  was  now  earn- 
est in  it's  endeavors  to  mediate  between  the  con- 
tending parties.     But  this  was  every  day  becom- 
ing more  difticuli,  for  the  violence  of  the  revolu- 
tionists was  augmented  in  proportion  as  the  dan- 
ger inci-eased  ;  and  the  direction  of  affairs,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  general  excitement,  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  experience  and  wisdom  into 
those  of  ignorant  zeal  and  presumptuous  enthu- 
siasm.    The  Austrian  army,  under  Gen- 
Aug.  3.  ^^,^j  Weldon,  on  the  3d  August  passed 
the  Po,  in  pursuance  of  the  general  plan  of  ad- 
vance consequent  on  the  battle  of  Custoza,  and 
moved  forward  to  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  which 
they  occupied.     The  intelligence  of  this  invasion 


of  the  pontifical  territoiy,  and  of  the  disasters  on 
the  Mincio  and  the  Oglio,  excited  the  greater 
sensation  at  Rome,  that  it  was  received  immedi- 
ately after  a  report  had  been  spread  of  a  pre- 
tended victory  by  the  Piedmontese  troops,  and 
in  the  midst  of  fetes  given  by  the  Liberals  to  the 
volunteers  who  had  capitulated  at  Vicenza.  As 
the  Roman  troops  had  taken  part  in  the  crusade 
against  the  Germans,  of  course  they  had  no  right 
to  complain  of  this  incursion.  It  produced,  how- 
ever, a  violent  explosion  of  revolutionary  fury  at 
Rome,  which  terminated  in  the  fall  of  M.  Ala- 
miani  the  jirime  minister,  and  the  installation  of 
a  more  radical  administration.  The  ministers 
of  England  and  France  betrayed  the  secret  lean- 
ing of  their  Governments  by  protesting  against 
this  violation  of  the  ecclesiastical  ten-itory.  ^^^^^  ^ 
The  Austrians,  after  having  occupied  Bo-  "' 
logna,  withdrew  in  consequence  of  these  remon- 
strances, lest  the  war  should  become  general. 
But  the  Duchy  ofModena  was  occupied  by  ^^^^  g 
Prince  Frederick  Lichtenstein  on  behalf  "' 
of  its  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  on  the  14th,  Count 
Thurn,  amidst  general  acclamations,  again  hoist- 
ed its  sovereign's  colors  on  the  walls  of  Parma. 
Peace  was  thus  restored  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
to  Northern  Italy,  only  broken  by  a  feeble  incur- 
sion of  Garibaldi  into  the  Lombard  i  j^^^  jjjj,(._ 
territory  with  a  fewthousand  Liberal  1S48,56T-5G9; 
refugees  from  the  neutral  territory  Eiiesmerc, 
of  Switzerland,  who,  after  some  par-  Ke^oT'lglg^""' 
tial  successes,  was  forced  by  General  329, 330;  Bal- 
d'Aspre  again  to  seek  refuge  in  the  leydier,  i.  379, 
recesses  of  the  Alps.'  ^^"' 

At  Florence  the  agitation  consequent  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Piedmontese  and  the  ad-  -„ 
vance  of  the  Austrian  armies  was  not  Events  at 
less  violent  than  at  Rome ;  but  the  Florence 
Tuscan  territory  was  protected  from  |^'"*  ^'^S" 
invasion  by  the  powerful  shield  thrown 
over  it  by  the  ministers  of  France  and  England, 
which  the  victorious  Austrians  had  orders  to  re- 
spect. They  could  not  prevent,  however,  an  ex- 
plosion of  revolutionaiy  violence  at  Leghorn, 
which,  as  a  great  sea-])ort  and  commercial  city, 
had  become  the  common  resort  of  the  discomfit- 
ed Liberals  from  all  quartei's.  French  and  Po- 
lish refugees,  mingled  with  Italian  enthusiasts 
and  banditti,  encumbei'ed  its  streets,  and  present- 
ed ready-made  all  the  elements  of  a  democratic 
convulsion.  It  broke  out,  accordingly,  under 
the  guidance  of  Guerrazzi,  at  whose  voice  mobs 
speedily  arose,  and  traversed  the  streets  exclaim- 
ing, "  Vive  la  Republique!"  A  deputation  to 
confer  with  the  Grand  Duke  at  Florence,  with 
Guerrazzi  at  its  head,  was  dispatched,  and  pre- 
ferred claims  to  an  independent  sovereignty, 
which  the  extreme  party  had  meantime  assumed. 
Their  demands  were  not  formally  acceded  to, 
but  they  were  not  absolutely  rejected ;  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Florence  had  no  armed  force  at  its 
command ;  and  the  Grand  Duke,  2  Ann.  Hist, 
as  a  reward  for  his  liberal  conces-  1S4S,  5G9, 5T0; 
sions,  was  compelled  to  wink  at  ^limlriil  I'ar- 
^,        '  ^-       '  J-  ■     1  J  ,       ker  to  Lord 

the  assumption  ot  indcjjcndence  by  Hardwickc, 
a  considerable  part  of  his  domin-  April  IG,  1S49, 
ions.  2  MS. 

The  revolutionary  passions  were  still  more  vi- 
olent at  Rome,  where  they  had  first  7;). 
been   fostered    bv    the    innovating  New  Ministiy 
philanthropy  of  Pius  IX. ;  and  be-  atKomeunder 
tore  the  end  or  the  vc-ar  they  led 


Count  Rossi. 
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to  a  frightful  tragedy  in  the  Eternal  City.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  autumn  it  presented  little  more 
than  a  scene  of  anarchy  in  the  people  and  im- 
potence in  the  Government.  The  cardinals 
were  so  grossly  insulted  that  they  could  no  longer 
venture  to  appear  in  public;  the  word  "lie- 
public"  was  often  heard  in  the  streets ;  and  the 
=!>  t  14  ^v^^l^ocss  of  the  executive  became  so 
''  ■  painfully  evident,  that  the  Count  Rossi, 
formerly  embassador  of  France,  was  intrusted 
with  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet.  He  him- 
self took  the  arduous  post  of  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior and  of  Finance,  and  Cardinal  Seglio  was 
President  of  tlie  Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  In  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which 
Italy  was  now  placed  Rossi  perceived  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  pursuing  a  pacific  and  tempo- 
rizing policy.'  The  proud  adage,  "  Italia  para  da 
se ! "  had  been  tried  and  found  awanting.  C harles 
Albert  himself,  in  the  proclamation  which  fol- 
lowed the  evacuation  of  Milan,  had  made  the 
mournful  confession  that  Italy,  standing  alone, 
could  not  resist  Austria.*  Rossi,  conscious  of 
this,  and  thinking  it  probable  the  war  between 
Piedmont  and  Austria  would  be  renewed,  was 
anxious  to  effect  a  confederation  of  all  the  states 
for  mutual  defense,  and  actually  drew  up  the 
scheme  of  a  convention  for  that  purpose  ;  but  it 
came  to  nothing,  as  Piedmont,  actuated  by  its 
own  ambitious  views,  kept  aloof.  Meanwhile 
his  administration  proceeded  vigorously  in  cor- 
recting real  abuses  and  effecting  reforms ;  and 
with  such  success  were  these  labors  attended 
that  confidence  was  in  a  great  measure  restored, 
and  even  Bologna  chose  him  for  its  deputy.  But 
this  did  not  by  any  means  answer  the  views  of 
the  extreme  democrats,  who  did  not  wish  the  cor- 
rection of  abuses,  but  that  they  might  get  into 
power  and  profit  by  them.  Seeing,  according- 
ly, that  the  revolution  was  taking  quite  a  differ- 
ent direction  from  what  they  either  expected  or 
desired,  they  spared  no  pains  to  discredit  the  ad- 
ministi-ation  in  general,  and  Rossi  in  particular, 
1  cayley,  ii.  "^^'i^^^  the  people ;  and  at  last  the 
301-303;  El-  revolutionary  party  were  worked  up 
lesmere,  216 :  ^^^  g^^j^  ^^  pitch  of  frenzy  against  him 
An.Hist.lS4S,         i   j  ^     ii,  •     ■  r      i  •  i 

,572  5T3-  l!al-  ^^  ^^'^  ^^  ^'^'^  commission  of  a  hide- 
leydier,'i.290-  ons  crime,  which  has  affixed  a  last- 
^^■l-  ing  stain  on  their  cause.  ^ 

The  15th  November  was  the  day  appointed 
go  for  the  opening  of  the  Chambers.  Con- 
Mni-dcr  siderable  excitement  prevailed,  and  the 
of  Rossi,  ministry  were  the  objects  of  severe  ani- 
*  °^"  "*■  madversion  for  not  proceeding  more  ra- 
pidly in  the  career  of  Revolution  ;  but  no  disorder 
was  apprehended,  far  less  the  commission  of  any 
serious  outrage.  The  seditious,  however,  were 
busy;  the  secret  societies  had  determined  that 
the  principal  minister  was  to  be  assassinated ; 

*  On  August  10,  Charles  Albert  issued  a  pioclania- 
lion,  in  which  he  said :  "  The  enemy  increased.  My 
army  was  almost  alone  in  the  struggle.  The  want  of 
provisions  obliged  us  to  abandon  the  position  we  had  con- 
quered. With  my  army  I  retired  to  Milan  ;  but,  harassed 
by  long  fatigues,  it  could  not  encounter  a  new  battle- 
field, for  even  the  strength  of  the  brave  soldier  hag  its 
limits.  The  interior  defense  of  the  town  could  not  be 
maintained :  money,  provisions,  and  ammunition  were 
wanting.  The  courage  of  the  citizens  miglit,  perhaps, 
have  resisted  for  some  days,  but  only  to  bury  us  under 
the  ruins,  not  to  conquer  the  enemj'.  A  convention  was 
begun  by  me.  The  Milanese  adopted  and  signed  it.  The 
throbs  of  my  heart  were  ever  for  Italian  independence; 
but  Italy  has  not  yet  shoivn  to  the  tvniid  that  she  ca7i  con- 
quer alone." — Ann.  Reg.,  1848,  p.  326. 


they  had  decided  by  lot  who  was  to  strike  the 
blow,  and  the  assassin  had  practiced  on  a  block 
where  to  strike,  wliich  was  on  the  great  artery 
in  the  neck.  Tiic  minister  received  .several 
anonymous  letters,  warning  him  of  his  danger, 
and  a  priest  even  violated  the  confessional  to  put 
him  on  iiis  guard  :  but  in  vain  ;  he  was  too  brave 
either  to  fear  death  or  take  precautions  against 
it.  He  said  it  was  his  duty  to  go  to  the  Cham- 
ber, and  go  he  would ;  if  ,any  one  desired  his 
blood,  there  were  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
shedding  it.  At  noon  he  went  to  the  Chamber 
in  the  Cancellaria  in  his  carri.age.  A  number 
of  persons,  armed  witli  daggers,  and  decorated 
with  the  Vicenza  medal,  lined  each  side  of  the 
court  as  he  entered,  and  a  howl  of  execration 
arose  when  the  carriage  drove  in.  Righetti.  the 
dcpute-minister  of  finance,  was  on  his  left  hand ; 
but  when  they  alighted,  he  was  se])arated  from 
him  in  the  crowd,  in  which  cries  arose  and  dag- 
gers were  gleaming.  Some  one  addressed  him, 
and  when  Rossi  turned  to  answer,  he  was  sud- 
denly stabbed  in  the  neck  and  dropped  dead. 
The  Vicenza  heroes,  decorated  with  their  med- 
als, clustered  round  the  fallen  minister,  and  under 
cover  of  this  the  assassin  quietly  walked  oft".  Not 
an  attempt  was  made  to  seize  him,  though  all 
had  seen  the  thing  done.  It  was  only  in  May, 
1854,  that  the  murderer  was  discovered  and  con- 
victed ;  he  proved  to  be  ^  sculptor  of  the  name 
of  Constantadini.  Upon  the  dreadful  event  be- 
ing known  in  the  Chamber,  a  ciy  of  horror 
arose,  and  the  deputies  disappeared.  The  Pope's 
remaining  ministers  vanished ;  with  Rossi  the 
whole  Government  fell  to  the  ground.  Nothing 
was  done  to  provide  the  means  of  defense  against 
further  violence,  or  guide  the  vessel 
of  the  State  amidst  the  breakers  by  154"  5S1  532- 
which  it  was  surrounded.  The  rev-  An.  keg.  1848' 
olutionists  were  not  equally  supine.  330;  M.  Ilar- 
The  clubs  met  in  the  evening,  and  co'utaM.Ba_s- 
,      »  1  .         tide,  ISov.  1<, 

preparations  were  made  for  taking  is4S;  Moni- 
advantage  of  the  consternation  to  teur,  Nov.  25. 
force  an  entirely  revolutionary  gov-  ^i^'i^^"'^'^'"'  "■ 
ernment  on  the  pontiff.' 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  a  crowd,  composed 
of  a  few  hundred  bravoes  and  des- 
peradoes from  the  secret  societies,  Revolution  at 
met  early  in  the  morning,  and,  fol-  Rome,  and 
lowed  by  an  immense  concourse  of  Aiglit  of  the 
spectators,  proceeded  to  the  palace  ^o^^'lfi 
of  the  Quirinal,  bearing  aloft  a  flag, 
on  which  M'cre  inscribed  the  names  of  the  popu- 
lar ministers  who  were  to  be  demanded  from  and 
forced  upon  the  Pope.  The  Swiss  Guards,  though 
only  a  hundred  in  number,  seeing  the  formidable 
aspect  of  the  procession,  closed  the  gates,  and 
prepared  to  defend  their  sovereign.  A  few  shots 
fired  over  their  heads  soon  made  the  mob  recoil, 
and  the  victory  seemed  gained  for  the  Govern- 
ment, when  suddenly  an  unexpected  apparition 
came  on  the  scene  and  turned  the  tide  the  other 
way.  As  the  crowd  were  retiring,  they  were 
met  by  the  Civic  Guard,  several  thousand  strong, 
in  uniform,  with  a  military  band  at  their  head, 
who  joined  the  retreating  insurgents,  and  opened 
a  sustained  fire  upon  the  gates  and  windows  of 
the  palace.  The  Swiss,  however,  fought  well, 
and  kept  up  so  vigorous  a  discharge  upon  the 
assailants  that  they  were  obliged  to  bring  up 
cannon,  which  blew  open  tlie  gates,  upon  which 
the  Pope  ordered  the  firing  on  his  side  to  cease. 
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A  prelate  liad  been  shot  dead  in  the  Pontiff's 
ante-chamber,  upon  which  he  turned  to  the 
diplomatic  body  wlio  surrounded  him,  and  said 
he  was  no  longer  a  free  agent,  and  must  yield  to 
necessity.  The  whole  corps  diplomatique  showed 
the  greatest  courage  on  the  occasion,  and  hast- 
ened on  the  first  alann  to  surround  the  Pontiff. 
A  list  of  ministers,  composed  of  the  most  decided 
Revolutionists,  with  Mamiani  and  Galtelli,  two 
favorite  leaders,  at  their  head,  was  now  present- 
ed to  him  to  sign ;  but  he  refused,  saying,  ' '  I 
can  not  sign  that;  it  is  against  my  conscience." 
Upon  this  being  known  outside,  the  tumult  re- 
doubled, and  the  cries,  "Sign!  sign!"  were 
heard  on  all  sides,  till  at  length  he  was  obliged 
to  sign  the  list.  Loud  cheers  immediately  broke 
from  the  crowd  which  traversed  the  streets,  great 
part  of  which  were  illuminated,  shouting,  ' '  The 
Sovereign  has  given  us  a  republic  !"  Thereafter 
the  Pope  remained  a  virtual  prisoner  in  his  own 
palace.  He  took  no  part  in  public  affairs,  though 
the  government  of  the  Revolutionists  was  carried 
on  in  his  name ;  and  on  the  24th,  finding  his 
situation  insupportable,  he  mounted, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  servant,  the  box 
court?M^Bas-  °^  ^^^^  Bavarian  minister's  carriage, 
tide,  Nov.  17,  on  which  he  was  fortunate  enough 
1S4S;  Moui-  to  pass  the  gates  undetected,  and 
teur,  Nov.  25;  arrived  in  safety  at  Gaeta  in  the 
An.  Reg.  iS4S,   ,,  ..  ^      ■'.^  i        •  .i 

331;  An.  Hist.  JNeapoiitan  terntoiy,  leavmg  the 
1848,583-535;  government  of  the  Pontifical  States 
Cayley,  ii.  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary ministry.' 
The  war  on  the  Po  having  been  for  the  time 
suspended,  and  the  Papal  authority 
Desi^ns'oftlie  Overturned  at  Rome,  the  revolution- 
Italian  Revo-  ary  party  throughout  Italy  began 
lutionist3  aft-  to  disclose  their  plan  of  operations, 
de^h^^^'^  They  had  no  intention  of  establish- 
ing, like  the  Jacobins  of  Paris,  a  re- 
public one  and  indivisible  ;  the  ambition  of  the 
numerous  democratic  leaders  in  the  many  great 
towns  of  Italy  forbade  any  such  projects.  As 
this  brought  into  the  field  a  multitude  of  clash- 
ing interests,  a  confederacy  of  republics  seemed 
to  be  the  only  alternative,  and  this  accordingly 
Avas  the  project  which  Count  Rossi  had  labored 
.so  assiduously  to  promote.  But  the  only  return 
which  he  received  was  the  stroke  of  an  assassin  ; 
and  after  his  death  the  revolutionists  seemed  set 
only  on  forwarding  their  own  separate  plans  of 
aggrandizement.  Knowing  that  tlie  shield  of 
France  and  England  was  thrown  over  Tuscany 
and  the  Roman  States,  and  that  the  Austrian 
troops  would  not  venture  to  cross  their  frontier, 
the  extreme  democrats  looked  upon  these  states 
of  Central  Italy  as  their  own  peculiar  domain, 
where  every  revolutionary  project  might  be  car- 
ried into  effect  with  impunity.  The  revolution- 
ary party  in  Rome,  after  the  flight  of  the  Po]3e, 
and  some  ineffectual  negotiating  to  induce  him 
to  return  to  his  dominions,  agreed  to  appoint  a 
l>ec  11  P^'ovision^l  government  of  three  persons, 
chosen  by  the  Chambers,  who  were  to 
exercise  all  the  functions  of  government.  A  de- 
cree to  this  effect  was  passed  by  the  Chambers, 
and  the  choice  fell  on  Prince  Corsini,  a  helpless 
old  noble;  M.  Zucchini,  leader  at  Bologna; 
and  M.  Macerata,  the  mayor  of  Ancona.  But 
Dec  IT  ^^^^^  names  inspired  no  confidence ;  and 
within  a  week  of  their  nomination  the 
clubs  at  Rome  demanded  the  convocation  of  a 


constituent  assembly,  with  the  view  to  the  organ- 
ization of  a  republic.  So  violent  did  the  clamor 
become  that  the  ministry  of  Mamiani  was  obliged 
to  retire,  and  was  succeeded  by  another  of  a  still 
more  democratic  character.  A  ministerial  crisis 
also  ensued  in  Turin,  and  a  new  ministiy  ^  ^g 
appointed,  the  condition  of  whose  exist- 
ence was  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Austria. 
In  the  Pontifical  and  Tuscan  states,  under  the 
protection  of  the  English  and  French  flags,  the 
anarchy  became  so  complete  that  it  could  not  be 
said  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  government  any 
longer  existed.  Meanwhile  the  Pope,  having  in 
vain  launched  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  at  his 
insurgent  subjects,  which  only  met  with  derision, 
addressed  a  formal  appeal  for  protection  and  aid 
to  the  European  powers^  in  which,  after  narra- 
ting his  early  and  voluntary  acts  on  behalf  of 
his  people,  he  declared  that  in  all  his  later  meas- 
ures, in  particular  the  war  against  Austria  and 
recent  revolution,  he  had  acted  under  direct 
compulsion.  And  to  complete  the  strange  pic- 
ture presented  by  Italy  at  this  time,  the  last 
elections  in  Naples,  cai'ried  through  under  the 
influence  of  indignation  at  the  Sicilian  revolt, 
were  so  decidedly  reactionaiy  that,  xov.  30. 
when  the  Chambers  met  on  SOtli  ,  ^„„  jjjgj 
November,  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  1S48,  .587-589; 
King  was  to  restrain  within  the  Note  of  Pio 
bounds  of  moderation  the  ardent  fg°  9°'  ^^^ J.**' 
desire  of  his  subjects  to  seek  refuge  teur,'Feb.  23, 
in  the  tranquillity  of  absolute  des-  1S49 ;  Elies- 
potism.'  mere,225-22T. 

In  the  distracted  condition  of  the  Papal  States 
it  was  no  easy  matter  for  the  Swiss  §3 

Guards,  who  formed  so  important  a  Proclamatioa 
portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  troops,  of  °-  Republic 
to  know  how  to  act  or  to  which  defecTonoT 
side  to  incline.  Their  commander,  the  Swiss 
Count  Latour,  who  was  stationed  Guards, 
with  the  brigade  in  Bologna  and  -January  27. 
Forli,  had  hitherto  served  with  honor,  but  his 
moral  resolution  was  not  equal  to  his  personal 
courage,  and  when  an  order  arrived  from  the 
Pope,  directing  him  to  move  his  forces  to  the 
Neapolitan  frontier  for  the  protection  of  their 
sovereign,  he  at  first  temporized,  and  at  length 
refused  to  obey,  and  remained  at  Bologna  fra- 
ternizing with  the  ci^ic  authorities  there,  from 
whom  he  was  constantly  receiving  the  most  ful- 
some flattery.  Many  of  his  officers,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  common  soldiers,  considered 
this  conduct  treasonable,  and  a  breach  of  the 
proverbial  good  faith  of  the  Swiss,  and  not  a  few 
left  their  colors  and  returned  home  in  conse- 
quence. Had  they  obeyed  the  orders  of  their 
sovereign,  it  is  probable  that  the  revolution  at 
Rome  would  have  been  stopped,  and  the  whole 
calamities  which  afterward  befell  that  cit}'  pre- 
vented. As  it  was,  this  defection  of  Latom-  and 
a  part  of  his  troops  brought  matters  to  a  crisis 
in  the  Papal  dominions.  Part  of  the  Swiss  in- 
fantry took  service  with  the  revolutionists;  the 
artillery  did  so  in  a  body;  and  Garibaldi  collect- 
ed a  band  of  volunteers  and  refugees,  with  whom 
he  made  his  way  across  Lombardy  and  Tuscany, 
and  established  himself,  with  three  thousand  fol- 
lowers, in  Rome  in  the  end  of  January.  The 
consequence  of  this  accession  of  strength  was 
that  the  revolutionary  party  acquired  the  com- 
plete ascendency  in  Rome,  and  the  Con-  j,  .  <i 
stituent  Assembly,  which  had  now  as- 
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sembled,  dethroned  the  Pope,  and  proclaimed  a 
,  .    jg    republic.     Florence  and  Leghorn,  a  few 


Feb.  20. 


days  after,  declared  also  for  a  republic, 
with  Rome  as  its  centre.  The  Grand 
Duke,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  raise  the  peasants 
for  his  support,  finding  that  the  regular  troops 
had  deserted  him,  and  that  a  body  of  auxilia- 
ries promised  by  Charles  Albert  could  not  be  fur- 
nished, saw  his  case  was  hopeless,  and  embarked 
for  Gaeta.  The  democratic  revolution  was  now 
complete  in  Central  Italy ;  republics  were  every 
where  proclaimed ;  a  large  part  of  the  regular 
troops  liad  fraternized  with  the  people ;  the  sov- 
ereigns were  all  dethroned  and  in  exile ;  and 
"war  to  the  knife"  was  univei'sally  proclaimed 
against  the  Austrians.  ' '  The  war  of  the  people, " 
of  which  Mazzini  had  boasted,  had  now  in  good 
earnest  commenced;  and  if  decrees  on  paper 
could  fight  battles,  it  would  furnish  no  inconsid- 
erable accession  of  strength  to  Charles  Albert, 
I  Eiiesmere,  for  the  provisional  governments  of 
227-229;  Cay-  Florence  and  Rome  ordered  the  im- 
■'^^6'-"\m  *^  mediate  preparation  of  an  army  of 
Hist,  is-i?,  twelve  thousand  Tuscans  and  fifteen 
."jST-SSO;  Bai-  thousand  Romans  to  march  without 
leyd.ii.  24-37.  jgi^y  toward  the  Po.' 

It  was  not,  however,  by  decrees  of  revolution- 
g,  aiy  governments  that  the  Austrian 

RenewaioftUe  arms  on  the  Ticino  were  to  be  wit h- 
war  between  stood.  Notwithstanding  the  inces- 
Auatril"'  ^""^  ®^"'  eiforts  of  the  British  and  French 
ministers  at  the  Court  of  Turin  to 
bring  about  an  accommodation,  the  mutual  utI- 
tation  of  Piedmont  and  Austria,  so  far  from  di- 
minishing, was  rapidly  increasing,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1849  had  reached  such  a  point  that  a 
renewal  of  the  war  was  imminent.  Each  had 
abundant  causes  of  complaint,  some  well  found- 
ed, some  imaginar}',  against  the  other.  The 
Austrians  complained  that  the  Piedmontese  fleet 
had  wintered  in  the  Adriatic,  where  it  had  re- 
peatedly furnished  supplies  to  the  revolutionaiy 
garrison  of  Venice,  and  that  considerable  funds 
had  been  forwarded  to  them  by  the  Piedmontese 
Government ;  and  that  Piedmontese  agents  were 
in  the  Austrian  ranks,  encouraging  the  Hun- 
garians and  Italians  to  desert.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Piedmontese  maintained  that  negotia- 
tions should  be  entered  into  for  a  cession  of  ter- 
ritory to  indemnify  Piedmont  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war ;  and  complained  of  an  infraction  of 
the  treaty  by  a  passing  entry  of  the  Austrian 
troops  into  Ferrara  on  7th  February,  to  obtain 
satisfaction  for  the  assassination  of  three  of  their 
soldiers  returning  from  the  hospital  to  the  cita- 
del, which  had  been  in  point  of  fact  given,  and 
the  troops  retii-ed  the  day  after.  It  is  of  little 
moment  to  inquire  further  into  the  mutual  com- 
plaints of  the  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  diplo- 
matists, because  they  were  neither  the  real  causes 
of  the  rupture  of  the  armistice  which  followed, 
nor  the  matters  on  which  the  attention  of  the  op- 
posite parties  was  chiefly  fixed.  It  was  to  Hun- 
gary that  all  eyes  were  turned ;  it  was  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Magyars  that  young  Italy  looked  for 
deliverance.  A  Hungarian  emissary,  Baron 
Spleny,  had  for  some  time  resided  in  Turin, 
and  spread  the  most  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
success  of  the  Hungarian  insurrection.  Turin 
swarmed  with  Lombard  refugees,  who  gave 
equally  flattering  accounts  of  the  warlike  dis- 
position of  their  countrymen,  and  the  numerous 


armed  bands  who  would  join  the  ranks  of  inde- 
pendence the  moment  the  Piedmontese  standards 
were  unfurled  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticino.  The 
Austrian  monarchy  seemed  to  be  falling  to  pieces 
on  all  sides,  even  without  external  stroke ;  the 
only  question  was,  whether  or  not  Italy  was  to 
take  advantage  of  a  crisis  more  favorable  than 
could  possibly  have  been  hoped  for,  or  than 
miglit  ever  occur  again,  to  establish  its  inde- 
pendence. It  was  universally  believed  that  Pesth 
had  yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  Magyar  insiu-- 
gents — an  event  which  really  did  occur,  but  not 
for  ten  weeks  after.  The  democratic  party  in  the 
Chamber  loudly  demanded  a  renewal  of  the  war ; 
a  courageous  deputy,  Lanza,  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  say  that  the  Austrians  by  treaty  had  a 
right  to  enter  Tuscany,  was  hooted  down,  and 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  Chamber.  ,,  ^ 
On  5th  March  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
presented  an  address  to  the  King  in  favor  of 
war;  the  Italian  Council  on  the  same  day  did 
the  same.  In  vain  the  English  and  French 
ministers  represented  the  extreme  hazard  with 
which  the  renewal  of  hostilities  would  be  attend- 
ed ;  the  King  was  well  aware  of  this,  but  he  was 
no  longer  a  free  agent.  "I must  declare  war," 
said  he,  "or  abdicate  the  crown,  March  12. 
and  see  a  republic  established."  i  Balieyd.  ii. 
On  the  10th  March  the  ministers  38-44;  Ellas", 
obtained  from  the  Chambers  the  mere, 226-235; 
necessary  credit  to  carry  on  the  34/.  ^am 
war;  and  on  the  12th  the  armistice  Hist.1849,231- 
was  formally  denounced.^  237. 

War  having  in  this  manner  been  forced  upon 
him,  Charles  Albert  made  every  dis-  „ 

position  which  the  circumstances  Forces  of  the 
would  admit  to  carry  it  on  with  Piedmontese 
promptitude  and  vigor.  The  sud-  f"  the  renew- 
denness  of  the  event,  however,  was  ^  °  '^  ^"'' 
such  that  he  was  far  from  being  at  the  moment 
prepared  for  it.  His  troops,  though  formidable 
on  paper,  were  by  no  means  equally  so  in  real- 
ity; their  nominal  strength  was  135,000,  but 
the  muster-roll  on  March  20  showed  only  83,62!) 
effective  men,  including  5000  cavalry,  with  152 
guns.  The  old  soldiers,  inured  to  war  and  fa- 
miliar with  its  dangers,  had  no  confidence  in  the 
result ;  the  young  ones  alone,  heated  by  the  dec- 
lamations of  the  clubs,  Avere  zealous  in  the  cause 
and  hopeful  of  success.  The  bad  result  of  the 
former  campaigns  was  not  ascribed  to  its  real 
cause — viz.,  the  pressure  of  the  democratic  lead- 
ers on  Charles  Albert,  which  had  forced  the 
King,  against  his  better  judgment,  to  undertake 
the  siege  of  Mantua  while  still  occupying  the  line 
from  Rivoli  to  the  Po — but  to  the  incapacity  of 
the  generals  or  the  lukewarmness  of  the  native 
aristocratic  officers.  "Give  us,"  it  was  said  in 
the  clubs,  "  a  foreign  general,  a  Lamoriciere  or 
a  Cavaignac,  and  the  aiTny  will  soon  recover  its 
spirit.  Remove  the  aristocratic  faineants,  and 
all  will  be  well."  These  clamors  prevailed 
against  the  opinion  of  the  King.  General  Bava, 
without  regard  to  his  great  services,  was  re- 
moved from  the  command,  which  was  bestowed 
on  a  Polish  general,  Chrzanowski,  2  cayley,  i. 
who  had  received  the  scientific  edu-  347,  348;'  El- 
cation  of  an  engineer  at  the  mill-  '^f™®""^-  ^^* 
tary  academy  at  Warsaw,  and  had  jg^^  ^s'>-2^*- 
aftenvard  joined  in  the  revolt, "and  Baiieydrer,  ii.' 
served  with  distinction  in  the  war  54-02. 
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of  independence  in  1831.  The  Italians  had 
good  cause  to  regret  the  consequences  of  the 
change. 

The  Austrian  army  had  received  considerable 
gg  reinforcements  since  the  termination 

Forces  of  the  of  the  last  campaign.  Several  new 
Austriaiis.  battalions  and  corps  of  cavalry  had 
joined  the  army  during  the  interval  of  hostili- 
ties. Among  the  rest  were  the  famous  Seres- 
chuners,  from  the  military  colonies  on  the  Croat 
frontier,  a  present  of  the  faithful  Ban  of  that 
province,  whose  picturesque  attire,  and  weapons 
of  Oriental  fashion,  recalled  the  pandoors  of  the 
last  century.  The  entire  force  of  the  army  in 
the  beginning  of  March  was  somewhat  above 
150,000  men,  but  of  these  30,000  were  in  hos- 
pital, and  40,000  in  observation  of  Venice,  or  in 
Central  Italy:  so  that,  at  the  very  utmost,  not 
more  than  80,000  could  be  reckoned  on  for  op- 
erations in  the  field.  But  these  troops,  though 
hardly  sujjerior  in  number  to  the  riedmontese, 
were  decidedly  so  in  discipline,  equipment,  and 
spirit.  The  loyalty  and  steadiness  of  the  Ger- 
man character  had  now  come  to  tell  decidedly 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  wai-,  as  much  as  the  vacil- 
lation and  instability  of  the  Italian  had  weaken- 
ed the  other  side.  All  the  elements  of  weakness 
had  been  sifted  out  of  the  Teutonic  army  during 
the  last  campaign,  and  even  the  recruits,  by  con- 
stant outpost  duty,  had  been  hardened  into  the 
consistency  of  old  soldiers.  The  harmony  among 
the  generals,  and  brotherly  union  among  the  of- 
ficers, as  well  as  tlie  spirit  of  the  entire  army, 
were  such  as  to  inspire  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  the  result.  The  fidelity  even  of  the  Magyar 
soldiers  had  resisted  all  the  etibrts  to  seduce 
them  (and  they  had  been  many  and  alluring)  by 
the  revolutionary  party  in  Lombardy ;  even  such 
of  them  as  had  resen-e  battalions  or  depots  in 
Hungary  whicii  had  joined  in  the  insurrection, 
were  content  with  mourning  in  silence  the  delu- 
sions under  which  their  brethren  labored,  with- 
out attempting  to  follow  their  example.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  day's  march,  these  regiments, 
sensible  that  they  must,  in  some  degree,  labor 
under  suspicion,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  field- 
marshal,  requesting  to  be  allowed  the  post  of 
honor  to  prove  their  fidelity.  Such  is  the  spirit 
by  which  the  Austrian  army  is  animated,  and  by 
which,  in  the  last  extremity,  the  Austrian  em- 
pire was  saved.  It  is  not  new  in  the  annals  of 
its  military  fame ;  the  same  spirit,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  had  animated  the  cuirassiers  of  Dam- 
pier  and  Piccolomini,  on  occasion  of  Wallen- 
stein's  revolt,  immortalized  in  the  pages  of  Schil- 
ler, and,  eighty  years  before,  the  heroic  garrison 
of  Schweidnitz.     It  is  the  imseen  bond  which 

holds  together  the  empire,  and  has 
SIO-'M™^'^'  'iQ'iWed  it  so  often  to  rise  superior  to 

all  the  storms  of  fortune. ' 
The  annistice  ceased,  under  the  notice  given, 
at  mid-day  on  the  20th  March.     Its 
Different  feel-  ^^^ose  was  received  in  a  very  ditfer- 
ingsofthetwo  ent  spirit  in  the  two  armies.     In 
armies  on  the  the  Piedmontese  it  produced  silent 
renewal  of  the  „neasiness :  the  confidence  felt  by 
the  democratic  leaders  was  far  from 
being  shared  by  the  soldiers  who  were  to  face  the 
dangers  of  the  conflict.     In  the  Imperial  ranks, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  intelligence  was  univers- 
ally received  with  joy ;  and  the  soldiers  imme- 
diately all  appeared  with  green  boughs  in  their 


caps,  the  well-known  and  prescriptive  badge  of 
military  exultation  in  the  Austrian  army.  The 
addresses  issued  by  the  two  commanders  evinced 
the  same  dift'erence :  Charles  Albert  spoke  of 
the  conflict  as  unavoidable  from  the  ,  t,,,  „  , 
ambition  oi  Austria.  Kauetsky  s  ad-  242-241;  An. 
dress  was  different:  "Forward,  with  Hist.  1S49, 
Turin  for  your  watch-word.'"*  ^^^'  ^^'*- 

The  theatre  of  war  on  which  the  decisive  bat- 
tle which  was  to  decide  the  ques-  go 
tion  of  Italian  independence  was  to  Description 
be  fought  was  the  great  plain  wa-  ofthethea- 
tered  by  the  Po,  which  lies  between  *''®  °^  ^'^*''' 
Turin  and  Milan,  and  cut  at  right  angles  by  the 
Ticino,  whicli  descends  from  the  Alps  to  that 
great  river,  and  the  high-road  leading  from  the 
one  capital  to  the  other.  The  strongest  ground 
on  which  the  advance  of  an  enemy  from  the 
eastward  toward  Turin  can  be  resisted  is  on  the 
right  or  southern  bank  of  the  Po,  with  a  flank- 
ing corps  on  the  left,  as  there  are  several  strong 
positions  there  capable  of  arresting  an  invader. 
On  this  side,  also,  the  defending  force  has  the 
advantage  of  resting  on  the  important  fortresses 
of  Alessandria  and  Genoa,  more  valuable  as  a 
base  of  operations  than  Turin  itself.  The  expe- 
rienced General  Bava  accordingly  had  fixed  on 
the  right  bank  as  the  line  of  the  main  army's  ad- 
vance. But  his  successor,  being  overruled  by 
the  democratic  clubs  at  Turin,  was  compelled  to 
alter  this  judicious  plan  of  operation,  and,  aban- 
doning altogether  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  to 
concentrate  his  force  at  Novara,  on  the  direct 
road  to  Milan :  the  object  of  this  was  to  favor  an 
insurrection  in  tliait  capital  and  the  whole  Lom- 
bardo- Venetian  provinces,  which  had  been  form- 
ally enjoined  by  proclamation  from 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  Casignan,  in  ^^'^  ^  ' 
order  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  Aus- 
trian retreat  from  Milan,  on  the  23d  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  by  a  triumphant  entry  into  that 
capital.  They  fully  expected  that  Radetsky 
would  abandon  tlie  capital  without  striking  a 
blow :  to  confirm  them  in  this  belief,  the  veteran 
field-marshal  spread  abroad  the  report  that. he 

*  "  The  attitude  of  Austria  has  sliovvn  th.at  no  lionor- 
able  peace  can  be  hoped  for  unless  won  by  arms.  By 
waiting  longer  we  sliould  have  wasted  our  litrength  with- 
out any  result:  our  finances  would  be  exiiausted,  and 
our  army,  now  so  efficient  and  patriotic,  would  have  felt 
its  spirit  brolcen  if  it  had  been  compelled  to  remain  lon- 
ger inactive.  You  understood  it,  gentlemen,  when  a  few- 
days  ago  you  manifested  the  wishes  of  the  nation — you 
raised  the  loar-cry :  the  Government  has  heard  it.  It  is 
well  aware  of  the  perils  attending  the  struggle  about  to 
recommence,  and  of  tlie  evils  which  will  be  its  sad  and 
unavoidable  consequence.  But  between  these  perils  and 
the  shame  of  an  ignorainous  peace,  wliich  would  not  in- 
sure Italian  independence,  the  King's  Government  could 
not,  and  ought  not,  to  hesitate.  On  the  12th,  at  noon,  the 
cessation  of  the  armistice  was  announced  to  Marshal  Ra- 
detslcy." — SjKcch  of  M.  Hatazze,  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, March  14,  1849;  Ann.  Reg.,  1849,  p.  281. 

"  Soldiers !  your  most  ardent'wishes  are  fulfilled.  The 
enemy  have  announced  the  termination  of  the  armistice? 
Welt,  we  are  ready  to  meet  them,  and  shall  dictate  in  tlieiif 
capital  the  peace  we  so  generously  offered  them.  The 
contest  can  not  be  long.  You  are  to  combat  the  same  en- 
emy you  overpowered  at  Santa  Lucia,  Sonima  Campagna, 
Custoza,  Volta,  and  under  the  walls  of  Milan.  God  is 
with  us,  for  our  cause  is  just.  To  arms,  soldiers!  Fol- 
low once  more  your  old  General  to  war  and  victory.  I 
will  witness  your  last  exploits.  It  will  be  the  last  joyful 
act  of  my  long  military  cai-eer  if,  in  the  capital  of  a  per- 
fidious enemy,  I  can  decorate  the  breasts  of  my  bravo 
comradeswith  the  emblem  of  valor,  conquered  with  blood 
and  glory,  l.et  our  watch -word  be  Forward  !  Forward  to 
Turin  !  where  alone  we  can  find  the  peace  for  which  wo 
are  fighting. — Eadktskt."    Monitmr,  18th  March,  1849. 
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was  about  to  retire  from  Milan,  and  take  his 
stand    as  before  on  tlie   Adda  or  the  Adige : 

,,.  ,     and  preparations  were  ostentatiously 
I  Ann.  Ilist.  ,'     /  .^11 

1849  594-590-  rn^dc  tor  removing  tlic  heavy  car- 
An.  heg.  1849'  riagcs  of  the  army  behind  the  for- 
2S2 ;  Elles-  jyy^Qj-  i-ivcr,  and  transporting  the 
mere, 243,244.  ^.^Q^vn  jewels  to  Mantua.^ 

Deceived  by  these  artifices,  and  impelled  by 
g9  the' democratic  leaders  at  Turin,  who 
Advance  of  never  doubted  they  were  advancing 
to  certain  victory,  Charles  Albert, 
with  the  whole  left  wing  of  his  army, 
twenty  thousand  strong,  crossed  the 
Ticino  on  a  bridge  between  Trecata 
and .  Buftalora,  on  the  direct  road 
from  Novara  to  Milan.  The  Austrians  made  no 
attempt  to  dispute  the  passage,  but  hastily  with- 
drew toward  Milan,  where  a  large  force,  con- 
sisting of  the  whole  reserves  of  the  army,  was 
concentrated  between  that  city  and  the  Adda. 
The  bulk  of  the  Piedmontese  army  was  concen- 
trated at  Novara :  Ramorino  alone,  with  six 
thousand  Lombards,  stood  at  Gasteggio,  on  the 
I'ight  bank  of  the  Fo.  His  orders  were  to  cross 
the  river  and  show  a  front  to  the  enemy,  should 
the  latter  advance  from  Pavia.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  Po,  the  true  battle-field  for  Turin, 
there  would  then  only  remain  three  thousand  men 
under  Colonel  Belvidere.  The  Austrian  gener- 
al was  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  these  ar- 
rangements. The  plan  of  o]ierations  suggested 
by  General  Hess,  his  chief  of  the  staff,  to  the 
field-marshal,  Avas  "to  concentrate  tlie  army  at 
Lodi,  cross  the  Po  at  Pavia,  cut  oft"  the  enemy's 
detachments  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po  from 
the  main  bod}',  and  deliver  battle  probably  at 
Novara.'"  Little  doubt  was  entertained  of  the 
issue  of  the  battle;  and  having  gained  it,  the 
Austrian  army  was  to  wheel  to  the  left,  cross  the 
Po  at  Casale,  fall  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  en- 
emy, and  having  dispersed  it,  march  direct  upon 
Turin.  It  was  no  small  recommendation  of  this 
plan,  that  by  thus  countermarching  up  the 
course  of  the  Ticino  the  bulk  of  the  army  was 
brought  so  near  to  Milan  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
revolt  breaking  out  in  that  city,  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  might  be  at  its  gates  in  a  few  hours. 
With  such  celerity  were  the  orders,  in  pursuance 
of  this  plan,  given  and  executed,  that  twenty- 
four  hours  had  not  elapsed  from  the  declaration 
of  hostilities  when  the  most  distant  detachments 
were  already  in  motion  for  the  Adda,  while  those 
at  Milan  and  its  neighborhood  were  moving  to 
the  rear  toward  Lodi,  and  those  on  the  Ticino 
direct  on  Pavia.  Theeffect  of  tjiese 
246,"24T;Ann.  movements  was  to  bring  the  bulk 
Hist.  1849,  of  the  army  to  Pavia  and  the  left, 
594-59G;  Ann.  from  whence  the  Ticino  could  bo 
2^^.1849,282,  pg^ggg^^  q,^  (-^.q  bridges  between  Vigi- 
vano  and  that  town.' 
The  field-marshal,  after  issuing  a  solemn  ad- 
OQ  monition  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mil- 

Concentration  ^^  ^s  to  their  conduct  during  his  ab- 
of  the  army  at  sence,  broke  up  from  that  capital  on 
"^  the  evening  of  the  18tli,  and  march- 

ed, not  on  Pavia,  but  to  St.  Angelo, 
on  the  road  from  Lodi  to  it.  The  object  of  this 
seemingly  strange  movement  was  to  deceive  the 
enemy  as  to  his  real  intentions,  and  to  spread 
abroad  the  belief  that  he  was  about  to  take  up 
a  defensive  position  between  Lodi  and  Cremona, 
or  even  to  retire  behind  the  Adda,     So  com- 


Pavia. 

March  20. 


pletely  were  the  designs  of  the  veteran  general 
kei)t  secret,  that  even  officers  of  high  rank  at 
Pavia  were  astonislicd  when  they  heard,  on  the 
morning  of  the  2()tli,  that  the  field-marslial  had 
slept  at  Torre-Biaiica,  only  two  leagues  in  the 
rear  of  that  town,  and  that  the  army,  in  great 
strength,  was  concentrated  at  its  gates.  With 
such  precision  were  the  orders  for  uniting  at  Pa- 
via executed,  that  at  the  same  hour  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28tlithe  converging  columns  ap])roach- 
ed  its  walls.  "By  all  the  streets,"  says  an  eye- 
witness, "which  led  from  east  to  north  through 
Pavia,  advanced  the  columns  of  the  Imperial 
army.  It  took  about  three  hours  to  arrange  the 
difterent  columns  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
to  enter  the  enemy's  territory.  The  eye  of  the 
spectator  was  fascinated  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
variety  of  uniforms  and  equipment  discernible  in 
the  living  masses ;  the  ear  was  saluted  by  an 
equal  variety  of  sounds  by  which  the  different 
nations  interchanged  their  exultation — German, 
Bohemian,  Italian,  Magyar,  Polisli,  and  Croat. 
When  at  last  the  signal  for  march  was  given,  and 
the  dense  masses  were  put  in  motion,  the  bands 
struck  up  enlivening  airs,  and  all,  in  the  finest 
order  and  the  highest  spirits,  moved,  with  a 
proud  step,  from  north  to  south  through  the 
town.  As  the  field-marshal  was  recognized  in  a 
balcony,  the  vivats  and  hurras  were  deafening. 
The  acclamations  were  renewed  as  the  columns 
reached  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ticino,  and 
set  foot  on  the  hostile  territory.  The  fate  of 
Italy  seemed  sealed,  for  sixty  battalions,  forty 
squadrons,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
guns,  with  carriages  and  equipment  j  ^.. 
complete,  mustering  fifty-five  thou-  247, 248 :  Ann. 
sand  combatants,  had  invaded  at  Hist.  1849, 
one  point  the  Piedmontese  domin-  ^|^  •  ^^"^  ^^S- 
ions. '  ' 

Entirely  deceived  as  to  the  real  point  of  at- 
tack. General  Ramorino,  who  com-  ^. 
manded     the    Piedmontese     right  EfTect'of  these 
wing,  six  thousand  strong,  opposite  movements, 
Pavia,  left  only  two  weak  battal-  an<i  combat  of 
ions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  and 
hurried  with  the  greater  part  of  his  force  to  the 
right  bank,  where  he  expected  to  find  the  ene- 
my.    His  orders  were  to  defend  the  course  of 
the  Lower  Ticino  and  the  passage  of  Pavia,  and, 
if  forced  back,  to  retire  on  Mortam  and   San 
Nazzaro,  still  on  the  le/l  bank  of  the  Po.     When, 
therefore,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  crossed  the  Po, 
and  left  the  direct  road  from  Pavia  to  Turin 
open,  he  violated  his  instructions,  and  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  commander,  by  whom  he 
was  deprived  of  the  command,  and  sent  to  a 
court-martial.*      In  the  forenoon  of  ^^^^.^^^  21 
the  21st  March,  the  Austrian  advanced  ' 
guard  moved  ujjon  Mortara,  followed  by  Baron 
d'Aspre  with  the  main  body,  and  advanced  by 


*  Ramorino,  wlio  was  said  to  he  a  eon  of  .Marsliul  Lun- 
nes,  was  impressed  witli  the  ide.a  that  liadetsky  would 
advance  by  tlie  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Po,  as  Napoleon  had 
done  before  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  tliat  the  point  to 
guard  was  the  defile  of  Stradella,  wliere  Maislial  Lannes 
liad  sustained  so  rude  a  shock  in  advancing  to  tliat  mem- 
orable field. — See  Ilistory  of  Eurox)e,  c.  .x.xxi.x.  §  79,  80. 
But  he  had  to  deal  with  a  general  who  adopted  the  spir- 
it of  Napoleon's  generalship,  not  cojyicd  his  footsteps ;  and 
Ramorino  was  severely  blamed  for  this  deviation  from 
orders.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that,  had  his  in- 
structions been  implicitly  carried  out,  tlie  result  would 
have  been  materially  different,  or  that  the  Austrians 
would  have  been  delayed  more  than  half  a  day  longer 
than  tUey  actually  were. 
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the  main  road  from  Pavia.  The  whole  army 
followed  in  rapid  succession  ;  and  on  the  evening 
of  that  day  the  Archduke  Albert  carried  Morta- 
ra,  after  a  severe  contest  of  four  hours,  took  1700 
prisoners  and  5  guns,  with  a  loss  only  of  60  kill- 
ed and  2-iO  wounded.  Such  was  the  consterna- 
tion produced  by  this  defeat,  that  several  bat- 
talions of  newly-raised  troops  fled  in  disorder 
to  Vercelli  and  Casal,  where  they  disbanded, 
spreading  the  report  that  all  was  lost.  While 
this  took  place  at  Mortara,  the  brigades  of  Stra- 
soldo  and  Wohlgemuth  sustained,  to  the  right, 
a  very  severe  action  at  Gamboldo  with  a  Pied- 
montese  column  advancing  from  Vigevano.  By 
this  success  a  very  great  advantage  was  gained 
by  the  Imperialists,  for  the  centre,  consisting  of 
two  brigades,  was  driven  Ijack  in  disorder  toward 
Turin,  while  Ramorino,  with  6000  men  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  was  entirely  cut  oif  from 
the  remainder  of  the  centre  and  right,  which  had 
fallen  back  to  Novara,  30,000  strong.  Sensible 
of  these  advantages  gained  by  his  opponent, 
Chrzanowski  collected  his  troops  with  the  utmost 
expedition  in  the  plain  around  Novara  during 
the  22d,  drew  back  tlie  divisions  which  had  ad- 
vanced across  the  Ticino,  and  made  preparations 
for  battle  on  the  following  day.  By  great  exer- 
tions his  forces  were  all  collected,  except  Ramo- 
rino's  division,  which  was  beyond  the  Po,  and 
they  amounted  to  fifty  thousand ;  but  they  were 
sadly  deficient  in  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  by 
which  their  antagonists  were  animated.  The 
issue  of  the  combat  at  Mortara  had  spread  uni- 
versal discouragement,  while  the  Austrians  were 
proportionally  elated  by  their  early  and  brilliant 
success.  Add  to  this,  that,  by  his  march  against 
the  Piedmontese  rear,  Radetsky  had  cut  them 
off  from  their  base  of  operations  at  Turin  and 
Alessandria,  and  left  them  no  retreat,  in  the 
event  of  disaster,  but  the  Lago  Maggiore  and  the 
Alpine  valley  of  the  Ticino.     It  was  the  exact 

counterpart  of  the  advantage  gained 
Istg'saT^SOS-  ^^  Napoleon's  march  across  the  St. 
EUesmer'e,  '  Bernard  in  1800,  which  compelled 
'255-261 ;  Hist,  the  Anstrians  to  fight  at  Marengo 
°*^^-"T(Jr'  "■     with  their  faces  toward  Vienna  and 

their  backs  to  the  Maritime  Alps. ' 
Novara,  where  the  decisive  battle  for  Italian 
q„  independence  was  to  be  fought,  is 

Position  of  ^^  °^^  town,  containing  fifteen  thou- 
Novai-a  and  sand  inhabitants,  half  a  league  from 
of  the  two  ar-  thg  jeft  b^^^k  of  the  Agogna  stream. 
mie3.  rjiQ  ^j^^  south  of  the  town,  where  the 

attack  was  to  be  expected,  the  ground  was  em- 
inently favorable  for  defense,  being  intersected 
by  water-courses,  lines  of  trees,  garden  walls,  and 
villas,  which  afforded  at  every  step  the  means 
of  checking  an  assailant.  A  great  rise  of  the 
ground  to  tlie  north  from  the  south  also  present- 
ed an  advantageous  position  for  the  action  of  the 
artilleiy  of  the  defending  party.  A  broad  and 
deep  canal,  which  runs  from  the  right  along  the 
front  of  the  position  about  a  cannon-shot  from 
the  Citadella  Villa,  and  bends  to  the  east,  also 
impeded  the  access  to  the  ])osition  in  front. 
Charles  Albert  drew  up  his  army  on  this  ground 
on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  with  as  much  skill 
and  in  as  advantageous  a  manner  as  the  circum- 
stances would  admit.  His  line  extended  from 
the  road  of  Mortara  to  that  of  Vercelli,  its  left 
resting  on  a  strong  eminence  on  which  the  vil- 
lage of  Biecosa  was  built,  his  right  on  the  pla- 


teau of  Nuova-Coste  and  the  canal,  and  his  cen- 
tre covered  for  the  most  part  by  tlae  canal,  and 
occupying  in  strength  the  Citadella  Villa.  Here 
were  collected,  on  the  morning  of  the  23d, 
50,000  men  of  all  arms,  including  3000  horse, 
with  111  guns.  On  the  Austrian  side  it  was 
imagined,  not  without  I'eason,  that  the  principal 
effort  of  the  enemy  would  be  directed  to  his  riglit, 
to  regain  the  communication  with  Turin  and  Al- 
essandria, which  the  field-marshal  had  cut  off,  and 
accordingly  a  considerable  part  of  the  army  was 
directed  toward  Vercelli.  This  misconception 
had  well-nigh  lost  them  the  battle ; 
for  it  brought  a  comparatively  small  261-26'™  Ann 
part  of  the  Imperialists  in  contact  Histris'49, 
with  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  aimy,  598,509;  Ann. 
concentrated  in  a  position  eminent-  gg^"  9^^^' 
ly  advantageous  for  defense. '  ' 

Baron  d'Aspre,  with  his  division,  first  encount- 
ered the  enemy  at  Olengo  about  elev-  g, 
en  o'clock  on  the  23d.  General  Appel  Battle  of 
followed  him  in  su])port,  and  behind  Novara. 
him  the  reserve:  The  Archduke  Al-  ^^^'c'l  25. 
bert  headed  the  attack  on  the  village,  which,  in 
the  first  instance,  succeeded.  The  Piedmontese 
Bersagliers,  great  part  of  whom  were  now  un- 
der fire  for  the  first  time,  were  driven  back  in 
disorder,  and  many  of  them  dispersed ;  but  the 
advance  of  the  piu-suers  was  checked  by  the  2d 
Regiment  of  Savoy,  which  came  up  singing  the 
Marseillaise  and  shouting  vivats.  So  impetuous 
was  their  onset  that  the  Hungarians,  whom  the 
Arcladuke  led,  were  driven  back,  and  lost  all  the 
ground  they  had  won,  while  theu'  flank  was  torn 
by  a  cross-fire  of  artillery  from  the  Piedmontese 
batteries.  Upon  this  the  Archduke  brought  up 
four  moi'e  Hungarian  battalions,  the  very  flower 
of  the  army,  supported  by  the  2d  Vienna  Volun- 
teers and  the  1st  Ivinsky ;  but  so  violent  was  the 
cross-fire  from  the  Piedmontese  batteries,  that 
they  were  all  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  On  the 
right  of  the  road,  however.  Count  Kollowrath 
had  won,  after  a  hard  struggle,  several  villas ; 
but  the  Duke  of  Genoa  now  brought  up  the  2d 
Regiment  of  Piedmont,  turned  the  Austrians  at 
this  point,  forced  them  back  to  Olengo,  which 
was  stormed  with  great  slaughter  by  the  Duke 
with  the  division  Pignerol.  Between  three  and 
four  P.M.  the  whole  division  of  Baron  d'Aspre 
had  been  brought  into  action,  had  been  warmly 
engaged,  and  lost  great  numbers  of  their  brav- 
est soldiers,  besides  several  hundred  prisoners, 
wthout  having  won  any  ground.  They  Mere 
overmatched,  for  an  Austrian  division  had  been 
engaged  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Piedmont- 
ese army.  The  moment  was  critical  in  the  ex- 
treme :  if  the  Imperialists  could  hold  out  an- 
other half  hour,  their  remaining  divisions  would 
come  up,  and  the  battle  was  gained;  if  they 
were  driven  back,  the  advantageous  ground,  the 
key  of  the  position,  was  lost,  and  the  -  Radetslcy's 
utmost  they  could  hope  for  would  pisp.,  March 
be  to  renew  the  action  on  the  fol-  24,  lS49;Ann. 
lowing  day,  before  which  the  Pied-  |„f<,^?ere,^^^* 
montese  might  retire  behind  the  2'66-26S;  Ann. 
Sesia,  and  recover  their  lost  com-  History,  1849, 
munication  with  Turin. ^  ^'^^• 

In  these  momentous  circumstances  the  con- 
duct of  the  leaders  on  both  sides  94. 
was  worthy  of  their  high  descent.  Victory  of  the 
and  the  important  duties  with  which  Austnans. 
they  were  intrusted.     Emulating  the  example 
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of  his  great  father,  the  Archduke  Charles,  at  the 
1  i^ist,  of  battle  of  Aspcni,  forty  years  before, ' 
Europe,  c.  the  Archduke  Albert  put  himself  at 
Ivii.  §  55.  tiijj  head  of  the  Hungarian  Grenadiers, 
reanimated  their  sinking  spirits,  and,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  seemed  all  but  desperate,  pro- 
longed the  defense.  The  Duke  of  Genoa  did 
the  same :  his  valor  and  conduct  were  worthy 
of  the  heroic  house  of  Savoy.  Again  and  again 
he  led  his  troojis  to  the  attack,  and  exhibited 
alike  the  skill  of  an  experienced  general  and 
the  courage  of  an  indomitable  leader.  At  four 
o'clock  the  division  of  General  Appel,  consisting 
of  seven  fresli  battalions,  came  up,  and  was  im- 
mediately led  into  action;  but  such  was  the 
weight  of  the  Piedmontcse  fire  that  even  this 
formidable  reinforcement  flailed  in  turning  the 
scale  in  favor  of  the  Austrians.  The  Duke  of 
Genoa  in  person  brought  u])  the  reserve,  and  by 
their  aid  succeeded  in  repelling  the  fierce  onset 
of  the  Imperialists.  At  this  moment  General 
Chrzanowski  ordered  General  Bes,  whose  divi- 
sion had  as  yet  sufi'ered  little,  to  wheel  to  the 
left  and  attack  the  Austrian  centre,  supported 
by  General  Durando.  But  this  able  movement, 
which  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  battle  might 
have  been  decisive,  came  too  late.  The  field- 
marshal,  on  the  other  side,  appeared  on  the  field 
followed  by  six  choice  battalitins,  preceded  by 
twenty-four  guns,  which  opened  a  tremendous 
fire  on  the  Piedmontcse  centre.  Their  shock 
was  irresistible,  and  decided  the  day.  The  Pied- 
montcse left  yielded,  and  many  regiments  dis- 
banded and  fled  to  Novara.  The  reserve,  un- 
der the  Duke  of  Genoa,  peiformed  prodigies  of 
'  valor,  and  did  all  that  man  could  do  to  arrest 
the  disorder  and  cover  the  retreat  of  the  army ; 
but  in  vain.  The  Austrian  divisions  had  now 
come  up,  and  the  combat  had  become  as  unequal 
against  the  Piedmontcse  as  it  formerly  was  against 
the  Imperialists.  The  day  was  lost,  and  a  gen- 
eral retreat  had  become  unavoidable.  Twelve 
guns  were  taken  by  the  Austrians  in  the  pursuit, 
but  only  a  few  prisoners.  The  Piedmontcse  old 
,  ,      soldiers  retired,  firing  at  intervals, 

ibisp.  March  ^^'^  ^^  admirable  order :  the  Geno- 
24, 1849 ;  An.  ese  and  Lombard  volunteers  and 
K^g.  1849,282,  nQyf  levies  fled  in  utter  confusion, 
inere  26^271  ^^'^  ^°'"  ^^^^  most  part  disbanded, 
and  were  no  more  heard  of." 
Such  was  the  battle  of  Novara,  which  decided 
95.  the  war,  and  has  determined,  proba- 
Resuits  of  bly  for  ages,  the  cause  of  Italian  in- 
the  battle,  dependence.  The  loss  on  either  side 
was  considerable,  but  by  no  means  so  great  as 
might  have  been  expected  in  a  shock  between 
such  hosts,  attended  with  such  important  results. 
The  Austrians  lost  1.3  officers  and  396  men  kill- 
ed; 40  officers  and  1992  wounded,  and  1  officer 
1070  missing,  either  prisonei's  or  dispersed — in 
all,  54  officers  and  34.5G  soldiers.  Five-sevenths 
of  this  loss  fell  on  the  first  corps,  which,  with 
heroic  constancy,  had  maintained  the  conflict 
against  two-thirds  of  the  whole  Piedmontcse 
army.  The  Piedmontcse  lost  31  officers  and 
374 'men  killed,  71  officers  and  202G  wounded, 
and  3000  prisoners.  In  the  town  of  Novara, 
into  which  their  army  poured  during  the  night, 
the  most  dreadful  confusion  pi'cvailed.  Plunder- 
ing immediately  began ;  the  cavalry  charged  the 
fugitive  crowds  through  the  streets,  and  they  were 
soon  seen  streaming  in  wild  confusion  over  the 


roads  to  Duomo  d'Ossola  and  Arona,  the  only 
ones  left  open  to  them.  All  retreat  to  Turin  or 
Piedmont  was  cut  olT:  they  had  nowhere  to  re- 
tire to  but  the  inhosjiitable  baiTier  of  the  Al]is, 
where  no  sup])lies  could  be  obtained  for  the 
army,  and  the  passage  of  the  artillery  and  wag- 
ons through  the  narrow  valleys  would  .'■oon  have 
become  impossible.  It  was  this  which  rendered 
the  defeat  so  decisive  :  the  army  was  cut  off  from 
its  base,  and  driven  up  against  an  impassable 
banier  of  mountains.  The  next  day  ,  j.',ii,,f;,„ere 
would  have  seen  30,000  prisoners  273,  274;  An. 
and  150  guns  brought  into  the  Aus-  llist.1849,599, 
trian  head-quarters.  Nothing  could  ^J^'",,^  ^1^^*' 
save  the  army  but  an  armistice  con-  March  24,  ' 
eluded  before  the  pursuit  of  the  mor-  1849;  An.Ecg. 
row  commenced. '  ^''*^'  •^®^- 

Charles  Albert,  who  throughout  the  day  had 
discharged  all  the  duties  both  of  a  g^ 
skillful  general  and  a  gallant  soldier.  Abdication 
understood  the  state  of  affairs  in  this  and  escape 
light.  About  seven  in  the  evening,  °*j,^'l"'''^ 
when  the  battle  was  evidently  and  ir- 
recoverably lost,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
away  by  General  Duvando,  but  still  lingered 
under  the  walls  of  Novara,  under  a  storm  of 
bullets,  saying — "General,  this  is  my  last  day; 
let  me  die."  About  nine  o'clock,  having  been 
at  length  prevailed  on  to  withdraw,  he  called  his 
generals  and  principal  officers  around  him,  and 
declared  his  unalterable  resolution  to  resign  the 
crown  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  He  then 
repeatedly  announced  to  those  around  him,  that 
from  that  moment  Victor  Emanuel  was  their 
sovereign.  "I  have  sacrificed  myself,"  said  he, 
"to  the  Italian  cause.  For  it  I  have  exposed 
my  life,  that  of  my  children,  my  throne.  I  have 
failed  in  my  object.  I  am  aware  that  I  am  in- 
dividually the  sole  obstacle  to  a  peace  now  be- 
come necessary  to  the  State.  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  sign  it.  Since  I  in  A'ain  sought  death, 
I  will  give  myself  up  as  a  last  sacrifice  to  my 
country.  I  lay  down  the  crown,  and  abdicate 
I  in  favor  of  my  son,  the  Duke  of  Savoy."  Hav- 
ing said  these  words,  he  dismissed  his  attendants, 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  farewell  letter  to  his  wife ; 
and  at  one  in  the  morning  made  his  appearance 
unannounced  at  the  Austrian  outposts,  where  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  saluted  by  a  discharge 
of  grape.  He  gave  his  name  as  a  Piedmontcse 
count,  the  bearer  of  proposals  for  an  armistice, 
and  was  conducted  to  Count  Thirni,  to  whom  he 
revealed  his  real  character,  and  with  whom  ho 
had  a  long  conference.  He  was  ^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
allowed  a  passage  through  the  Aus-  i!yii,6oo,6oi; 
trian  lines,  and  pursued  his  journey  Kliesmere, 
to  Nice,  where  before  long  his  event-  ^J**'  ^J,^!  ^°- 
ful  life  came  to  a  termination. - 

Immense  was  the  sensation  which  the  intelli. 
gence  of  these  events,   and,  above 
all,  of  the  abdication  of  the  King,  pmce'cdings 
produced  on  the  National  Assembly  in  flie  cham- 
at  Turin.     They  had  been  deceived,  ber  of  Depu- 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  by  false  re-  M^freh i^'"* 
ports  which  represented  the  taking 
of  Pavia  and  ])assage  of  the  Ticino  as  part  of  a 
deep-laid  plan,  which  was  to  draw  the  Austrians 
into  Piedmont  in  order  to  destroy  them.     When, 
in  the  midst  of  these  delusions,  intelligence  ar- 
rived of  the  disasters  of  Mortara  and  Novara,  the 
agitation  in  the  Assembly  was  extreme,  and  the 
most  absurd  jilans  were  proposed  and  canued  by 
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acclamation,  as  that  a  le\7  en  masse  should  be 
ordered,  and  they  should  all  march  against  the 
enemy.  But  these  transports  gave  place  to  more 
sober  and  worthy  sentiments  when  M.  Buffa,  one 
of  the  ministers,  read  the  abdication  of  Charles 
Albert,  announced  in  a  letter  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  M.  Tosti  then  rose  and  pronounced 
these  just  and  noble  words:  "Shall  we  sink 
from  want  of  resolution?  Is  it  always  to  be 
matter  of  reproach  to  Italy  that  she  wants  ener- 
gy in  her  own  cause  ?  For  myself,  when  I  con- 
sider the  littlenesses  with  which  I  am  surround- 
ed, I  see  only  one  great  and  noble  figure  raise 
itself  above  its  contemporaries,  and  that  iigure  is 
that  of  Charles  Albert."  At  these  words  all  the 
deputies  rose  and  exclaimed,  "Honor  to  Charles 
Albert !  long  live  the  champion  of  Italy  !"  The 
enthusiasm  was  intense  and  universal :  there  was 
scarce  a  dry  eye  in  the  whole  Assembly.  Point- 
ing to  the  picture  of  Charles  Albert,  which  hung 
in  the  hall,  the  orator  continued :  "  There  is  the 
image  of  the  martyr  of  Italy !  Your  acclama- 
tions will  be  re-echoed  thi-ough  the  entire  pen- 
insula. History  will  do  him  justice — posterity 
will  recompense  him  ;  and  at  last,  when  the  hour 
of  Italy's  deliverance  shall  have  struck,  it  will 
J  .  jT-g(.  avenge  his  memory,  it  will  crown 
1S49, 000,601;  with  immortality  the  king  who  has 
lloniteui-,  so  valiantly  drawn  the  sword  for  its 
April  1, 1S49.   deliverance."' 

Electrified  by  these  eloquent  words,  and  feel- 
ing the  justice  of  this  eulogiura,  the 
Conclusion  of  Assembly  voted  by  acclamation  Sev- 
an armistice,    eral  decrees,  of  no  practical  use  in 
and  its  condi-  the  circumstances,  but  characteris- 

Ji°irch  ''6  *'''^  °'^  '■'^^  spirit  by  which  they  were 

animated.  The  whole  national 
guards  were  put  on  permanent  duty  from  eight- 
een to  thirty-five  years  of  age ;  they  voted  by 
anticipation  a  great  addition  to  the  taxes,  and 
issued  proclamations  calling  on  the  peasants  to 
rise  en  masse — an  invitation  with  which  they 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  comply.  But 
meanwhile  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  was  determ- 
ined by  cooler  heads,  which  appreciated  justly 
the  real  state  of  aftairs.  At  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  disasters  of  tlie  army,  the  minister  be- 
sought the  embassadors  of  France  and  England 
to  intercede,  in  order  to  obtain  an  armistice  on 
the  most  favorable  terms  possible — an  invitation 
to  which  they  immediately  and  cordially  acceded. 
The  chief  difficulty  was  the  financial  part  of  the 
arrangement;  for  the  demands  of  Austria,  pressed 
as  she  was  by  almost  hopeless  embarrassments 
at  home,  were  at  first  immense.  Radetsky  was 
instructed  to  demand  200,000,000  francs  as  an 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  tlie  war.  The  im- 
possibility of  raising  such  a  sum  in  the  little 
kingdom  of  Piedmont  was  so  evident,  that  the 
field-marshal  himself  i-epresented  to  his  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  modifying  their  demands. 
At  length,  by  the  strenuous  intervention  of  the 
French  and  English  ministers,  an  armistice  was 
concluded,  on  condition  of  Piedmont  paying  to 
Austria  the  expenses  of  the  war,  without  speci- 
fying their  amount,  and  the  fortress  of  Alessan- 
dria being  jointly  occupied  by  an  Austrian  and 
Piedmontese  force.  The  Sesia  was  to  be  the 
line  of  demarkation  between  the  two  armies. 
Eighteen  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand 
cavalry  were  to  be  stationed  by  the  Austrians  be- 
tween the  Sesia  and  the  Ticiuo :  ten  regiments 


of  Hungarians,  Poles,  and  Lombards,  in  the 
Piedmontese  service,  were  to  be 
disbanded,  all  the  places  occupied  is49'"s4-^Aii 
by  them  in  Lombardy,  Parma,  Pla-  lUst.'  18-4:), 
centia,  andModena,  evacuated,  and  602,  CU3;  El- 
their  fleet  withdrawn  from  the  Adri-  ^^g"'"''*-''  -'*^- 
atic' 

When  this  convention  Avas  read  aloud  in  the 
Piedmontese  Chamber,  which   was  ^^ 

done  after  an  entire  change  of  jhe  Chamber 
Ministry  had  taken  place,  the  most  rejects  the 
violent  agitation  prevailed.  Ares-  armistice, and 
olntion,  proposed  by  M.  Lanza,  to 
the  effect  that  the  armistice  M-as  unconstitution- 
al, and  that  the  Ministry  which  had  concluded  it 
had  violated  the  social  contract,  was  carried  by 
a  majority,  as  also  that  the  Chamber  should  de- 
clare its  sittings  permanent;  and  that  if  the 
Ministry  permitted  the  entrance  of  Austrian 
troops  into  Alessandria,  or  withdrew  their  fleet 
from  the  Adriatic,  before  the  convention  was  ap- 
proved by  Parliament,  they  should  be  held  guilty 
of  high  treason.  These,  however,  were  vain 
words  merely;  the  Chamber  had  no  means  of 
arresting  the  march  of  the  Imperialists  ;  and  but 
for  the  powerful  intervention  of  the  French  and 
English  ministers,  the  field-marshal  would  in  a 
few  days  have  planted  his  victorious  standards  on 
the  Malls  both  of  Turin  and  Genoa.  But  the 
Austrians,  fearing  the  addition  of  these  two  for- 
midable powers  to  the  league  of  their  enemies, 
wisely  stopped  short  in  the  career  jj^^j.^,^  gg 
of  conquest ;  and  the  new  King  of  ", 
Piedmont,  Victor  Emanuel,  finding  P"  "*' 
the  Chamber  utterly  nnmanage-  isto"  600-606 • 
able,  and  set  on  war  to  the  last  ex-  An.  keg.  1849', 
tremity,  prorogued  it  on  the  30th  284,  285;  El- 
of  March,  and  dissolved  it  by  proc-  ^^^^'''''''  '^"'- 
lamation  a  few  days  after. - 

The   armistice  was   received  and  obeyed  in 
peace  in  many  places ;  with  thank-  jqq 

fulness  in  every  part  of  Lombardy,  UevoltatRres- 
except  Milan  and  Brescia.  In  the  (^'a,  "hich  is 
former  the  excitement  was  extreme,  ^"Pl"e^s6  • 
and  the  depression  of  the  people  very  great ;  but 
the  presence  of  a  powerful  Austrian  garrison, 
and  the  speedy  arrival  of  General  Appel  with  his 
division,  detached  by  Radetsky  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  annistice,  rendered  any  outbreak  impossi- 
ble. The  latter,  however,  not  being  equally 
overawed,  became  the  theatre  of  a  serious  revolt, 
the  more  to  be  lamented  that  it  was  alike  aimless 
and  hopeless.  No  sooner  did  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Novara  and  the  armistice  arrive  within 
its  walls  than  the  people  rose,  made  prisoner  the 
quartermaster-general  of  the  3d  coqjs,  who  was 
in  the  town,  and  shut  the  garrison  up  in  the  cas- 
tle. Upon  this  General  Nugent  approached, 
with  2500  men  and  4  guns,  and  summoned  the 
town,  which  contained  .'>0,000  inhabitants,  to 
surrender.  The  time  allowed  having  more  than 
elapsed,  the  troops  on  the  outside  ad- 
vanced to  the  assault  of  the  town,  while 
the  garrison  of  the  castle  commenced  a  bombard- 
ment from  thirty  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  The 
action  was  maintained  with  great  fury  on  both 
sides  for  two  entire  days ;  and  such  was  the  ex- 
asperation of  the  combatants  that  some  of  the 
Austrian  officers  who  fell  wounded  were  literally 
hewn  in  pieces  by  the  insurgents,  and  thereafter 
the  Imperialists  gave  no  quarter  in  any  house 
from  which  a  shot  had  issued.     At  length  the  re- 
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sistance  was  overcome,  and  the  town  subdued. 
The  Austrian  loss  was  very  severe,  the  regiment 
of  Baden  alone  having  lost  two  hundred  men, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents  above  two  tliou- 
sand  fell.  The  field-marshal  gave  the  command 
of  the  town  after  the  victory  to  General  Hay- 
nau,  who  contented  himself  with  executing  a  few 
guilty  of  sanguinary  acts,  and  mulcted  the  citi- 
zens only  bj'  a  heavy  contribution.  On  the  28th 
March  the  field-marshal  entered  Milan  in  great 

1  Ellesmere,  PO'^P  ^^  ^^e  head  of  his  grenadiers, 
2S1-284;  .\nn.  thus  bringing  the  reality  of  con- 
Keg.  1849, 287,  quest  before  the  eyes  of  the  Mil- 
2^^-  anese. ' 

Genoa  ere  long  became  the  theatre  of  an  ef- 
fort at  revolution  still  more  seri- 
Insurrec'tion  ^^^-  ^^  sooner  did  intelligence  of 
in  Genoa,  and  the  armistice  arrive,  than  Avezza- 
defeatof  Gen-  na,  the  comniander  of  the  National 
MardiTs.^*'  Guard,  summoned  the  citizens  to 
arms.  The  gates  of  the  city  were 
closed,  and  the  tocsin  soimded.  General  Azar- 
ba,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  thinking  that 
the  only  object  of  the  people  was  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  Austrians,  allowed  them  to 
occupy  the  two  forts,  Delia  Sperone  and  Del 
Bergato.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  move- 
ment was  directed  more  against  the  Piedmont- 
ese  Government  than  the  German.  Barricades 
were  erected  in  the  streets,  and  a  provisional 
government  proclaimed,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Avezzana,  and  David  Murchio,  an  advo- 
cate. This  Government  called  upon  General 
Azarba  to  surrender  the  citadel  to  the  insur- 
gents, and  he  having  refused,  a  severe  conflict 
„  took  place  in  the  streets.  The  arrival 
^  '  "'  of  15,000  muskets  from  France  at  this 
critical  juncture,  intended  for  the  Piedmontese 
Government,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 

2  ^^j,  jj;j,f  surgents,  gave  them  such  a  superi- 
1849,008,009;  ority  that  Azarba  was  obliged  to 
An.  Kes.  1849,  capitulate,  and  left  the  city  at  the 
286,  287.  ijgj^jj  of  5Q00  men.= 

As  soon  as  the  Piedmontese  Government  re- 
ceived  intelligence  of  this  revolt. 
Vigorous  con-  *^^y  *°°'^  *^^^  ™°^*'  vigorous  steps  to 
duct  of  the  suppress  it.  Troops,  now  happily 
Piedmontese,  disengaged  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
Uie°cu'^"'^^  armistice  with  Austria,  were  hasti- 
ly assembled,  and  directed  with  the 
utmost  expedition  against  the  insurgent  city. 
General  La  Marmora,  to  whom  the  command  of 
the  force  was  intrusted,  broke  up  from  Parma  on 
the  28th  March ;  and  with  the  force  he  com- 
manded, which  rapidly  swelled  as  he  advanced, 
arrived  before  Genoa  on  the  4th  April  at  the 
head  of  30,000  men,  with  a  considerable  artil- 
leiy.  Unable  to  resist  forces  so  formidable,  tlie 
insurgent  leaders  proposed  to  enter  into  a  capit- 
ulation, and  meanwhile  an  armistice  was  agreed 
to,  in  pursuance  of  the  arrangements  made  by 
the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  and  La  Marmora  occu- 
.  ..r  pied  the  suburb  of  Saint  Pietro  d' Arena. 
The  terms  of  a  surrender  were  agreed  to, 
but  the  revolutionists  in  the  city,  composed  in 
great  part  of  strangers  and  desperadoes  from  all 
countries,  suddenly  broke  the  armistice  and  open- 
ed fire  at  all  points.     Upon  this  La  Marmora 

3  ^„„  j^i^t  brought  up  his  forces,  stormed  the 
1849, 640, 641 ;  forts  of  L'Essione  and  Bergato,  and 
An.  Reg.  1849.  from  them  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon 

the  town.^    A  second  armistice  was 


287, 


now  concluded,  but  it  too  was  broken  by  the  in- 
surgents, headed  by  Avezzana,  who  set  free  and 
armed  all  the  prisoners  in  the  jails,  and  re- 
commenced the  fight. 

Their  object  was,  by  a  sudden  attack  on  the 
King's  troops  and  the  guards  of  the  .q- 
municipality,  to  make  themselves  intrepid  con- 
masters  of  the  naval  arsenal  and  <3"ct  of  Lord 
batteries,  and  liberate  the  galley-  ll"»"d«icke. 
slaves,  and  commence  a  general  pillage.  For- 
tunately an  English  vessel  of  war,  the  Venge- 
anre,  lay  olf  the  harbor,  having  been  stationed 
there  by  Admiral  Parker,  the  commander  on  the 
Mediterranean  station,  to  jirotcct  the  lives  and 
property  of  British  subjects  in  the  event  of  a  cri- 
sis. So  persuaded  were  the  democrats  by  the 
general  policy  pursued  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  Italian  revolution,  that 
they  in  reality  favored  the  movement,  that  they 
could  not  at  first  be  brought  to  believe  that  it  had 
not  been  stationed  there  to  aftbrd  succor  to  the 
insurgents  ;  and  they  accordingly  gave  hints  of 
such  being  their  understanding  to  the  British 
commander,  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  But  they 
soon  found  they  had  to  deal  with  a  man  of  a  very 
difterent  stamp  from  what  they  supposed.  Be- 
ing made  aware  by  the  municipal  authorities  of 
the  danger  which  was  impending,  and  the  urgent 
necessity  for  succor,  the  Vengeance  was  anchor- 
ed under  the  mole,  with  springs  on  her  cables, 
and  cleared  for  action,  in  such  a  position  as  to 
command  the  batteries  and  overawe  the  insur- 
gents. Such  was  the  effect  of  this  vigorous  act, 
and  such  the  influence  of  the  flag  of  England 
when  waved  by  a  commander  with  moral  cour- 
age equal  to  the  crisis,  that  the  conflict,  which 
had  already  begun  a  second  time,  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  town,  between  the  King's 
troops  and  the  insurgents,  was  quelled,  . 
and  Genoa  saved  from  probably  the  great-  ^'^'  " 
est  calamities  ever  endured  in  its  long  and  glo- 
rious annals.  On  the  11th  April  the  ^  ... 
town  was  wholly  occupied  by  the  Pied-  ^'' 
montese  troops.  The  rage  of  the  disappointed 
democrats  had  previously  exhaled  in  an  insolent 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  Mhich,  of  course, 
met  with  the  contempt  it  merited,  but  which  de- 
serves to  be  recorded  as  a  specimen  of  the  brag- 
gadocia  style  of  the  Italian  Liberals  j  ^^^^  jjj^^ 
of  the  day,  and  strikingly  contrasts  ]8'49,6io,0li; 
with  the  temperate  and  dignified  let-  Ellesmere, 
ter  of  the  British  commander. '  *         ^92,  296. 


'  "In  the  straggle  for  liberty  you  Iiave  talcen  part 
against  the  people:  you  have  been  pctive  in  your  unask- 
ed-for  advice :  you  have  personally  thrown  the  shots  over- 
board from  the  battery  of  the  people.  You  have  threat- 
ened to  fire  on  said  battery;  you  have  hauled  your  ship 
into  the  mole,  and  placed  her  in  a  situation  for  action; 
in  fact,  your  ship  is  now  ready  for  fight,  with  sprinfrs  on, 
tompions  out,  hammocks  in  your  tops,  and  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  enemy,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  En- 
glish people. 

"  Now,  Sir,  by  such  conduct  you  have  sliown  yourself 
and  the  ship  under  your  command  without  the  pale  of 
honor.  Circumstances  would  waiTant  me  to  fire  on  you 
instantly;  but  as  I  wisli  to  take  no  unfiiir  advantage  of 
your  iynjjrudcnec,  I  hereby  inform  you  that  I  will  grant 
you  till  six  o'clock  to  consider  your  course ;  and  if  your 
ship  is  not  then  in  a  peaceful  attitude,  the  battery  of  the 
people  will  be  turned  on  you,  and  I  will  sink  your  ship 
at  her  anchor;  a  circumstance  that  will  teach  your  Gov- 
ernment that  when  they  give  the  command  of  their  na- 
tional vessels  to  men  of  rank,  they  should  be  aho  inei^ 
of  sense."— Genekal  Avezzana  to  Lokd  Haedwicke, 
commanding  Her  Majesty'a  ahip  Vengeance,  Genoa. 

To  this  insolent  letter  Lord  Hardwicke  replied  ;  "  Sir, 
— This  is  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  most  ex- 
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Driven  from  Lombardy  and  Genoa,  the  ex- 
-.Q^  treme  democrats  took  refuge  in  the 

Counter-revo-  mountains  which  lie  between  Pied- 
lution  at  Floi--  mont  and  Tuscany,  where  they  re- 
ence.  mained  for   some    time    imcertain 

whither  to  direct  their  steps,  and  the  Austrian 
troops  were  restrained  from  following  them  by  the 
apprehension  of  incurring  the  hostility  of  France 
and  England.  But  meanwhile  a  revolution  of 
an  unexpected  and  reactionary  character  broke 
.  .^.  out  at  Florence.  On  the  10th  April  the 
citizens  of  that  city,  who  were  sincei'ely 
attached  to  the  Grand  Duke  their  sovereign,  rose 
in  a  body,  and  displaced  the  revolutionary  au- 
thorities. Guerrazzi,  the  dictator,  was  shut  up 
in  the  fort  of  Belvidere,  the  old  constitution  re- 
stored, the  National  Guard  remodeled,  and  the 
clubs  shut  up.  All  the  other  towns  of  Tuscany, 
except  Leghorn,  immediately  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  Florence.  But  the  revolutionary  party  in 
that  great  sea-port  was  too  strong  to  yield  with- 
out a  struggle  ;  and  it  was  fortunate  that  it  took 
place,  because  it  opened  the  eyes  of  the  world  to 
what  might  be  expected  if  that 'faction  generally 
got  the  ascendency.  The  extreme  democrats, 
chased  from  Florence,  took  refuge  in  Leghorn, 
and  immediately  adopted  the  most  vigorous 
,  ..qo  measures  for  their  defense.  On  the  23d 
April  a  mob  broke  into  and  plundered 
the  custom-house  and  municipal  buildings,  car- 
rying off  all  the  money  that  they  found,  and  the 
arms,  even  those  reserved  for  the  guard  of  the 
galley-slaves.  Next  they  levied  a  contribution 
of  300,000  francs  (£12,000)  on  the  city  :  a  bur- 
den at  least  equal  to  £24,000  in  Great  Britain, 
and  which  fell  with  extreme  severity  on  a  place 
not  containing  100,000  inhabitants.  The  Revo- 
lutionary Government  at  Rome  cordially  support- 
ed this  movement  at  Leghorn,  and  took  into  its 
pay  a  body  of  7000  refugees  from  Lombardy, 
who  had  assembled  in  La  Spezzia.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  bring  this  state  of  anai'chy  to  a  term- 
ination, and  this  was  done  by  the  joint  interpo- 
sition of  France  and  Austria.  The  French  frig- 
ate the  Magellan,  which  lay  in  the  Gulf  of  La 
Spezzia,  hindered  the  embarkation  of  the  refu- 
gees in  that  town,  while  the  Austrian  corps  of 
Count  d'Aspre  crossed  the  frontier  at  the 
■  earnest  request  of  the  Government  of 
J^J-ay  11-  Florence,  and  advanced  to  Leghorn,  and 
soon  forced  the  revolutionists  to  submit.  The 
town  was  surrendered,  and  the  most  decided  of 
the  insui'gents  embai:ked  for  Rome, 
29?''^ra^°An  ^^t^^oiit  any  opposition  from  the 
Hist' 1840,  '  English  cruisers,  whither  they  had 
613,  614 ;  An.  been  already  preceded  by  General 
Reg.  1819,286,  Avezzana,with  450  of  those  engaged 
in  the  insurrection  in  Genoa.' 

But  Bologna,  Venice,  Rome,  and  Sicily  still 


traordinary  and  most  insolent  letter.  The  only  answer  I 
can  make  to  such  a  communication  is  to  let  you  know 
that  I  have  received  and  carefully  considered  its  contents, 
and  for  your  satisfaction  I  now  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  have  addressed  to  her  Biitannic  Majesty's  allies  in  the 
port  of  Genoa.  —  Hardwicke,  Captain."  —  The  French 
captain's  answer  was  strongly  approving  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  conduct;  Admiral  Parker's  was  more  guarded, 
rejoicing  at  the  termination  of  the  crisis,  but  strongly 
recommending  strict  neutrality,  and  no  co-operation  with 
the  Royal  forces  of  Sardinia,  except  in  defense  or  protec- 
tion of  British  lives  or  property. — Admiral  Parkeb  to  the 
Earl  op  Haedwiokb,  16th  April,  1849. 

The  author  is  indebted  for  these  valuable  and  instruct- 
ive papers  to  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  to  whom 
be  is  happy  to  make  this  public  acknowledgment. 


held  out,  and,  under  circumstances  which  all 
well-informed  persons  saw  to  be  ^,^ 

desperate,  still  maintained  the  war  capture  of 
of  independence.  The  obstinacy  of  Bologna  by 
the  insurgents  in  Bologna  led  to  a  theAustrians. 
prolonged  conflict,  though  it  was  ^^'  ' 
apparent  that  successful  resistance  was  out  of 
the  question.  Count  dAspre  summoned  the 
town  to  surrender,  but  this  was  indignantly  re- 
fused by  the  ruling  triumvirate,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Alessandrini,  a  literary  professor,  and 
General  Ballini,  the  military  comman-  ,.  ^g 
dant.  The  garrison  consisted  only  of  P'^  ''  • 
3000  men;  but  with  them  were  incorporated 
some  hundreds  of  the  Swiss  Guards  in  the  Papal 
service,  and  they  made  a  stout  re.sistance.  An 
attempt  made  by  the  Austrians  to  blow  open  the 
Porta  Galliera,  by  bringing  up  their  guns,  was 
defeated,  \nt\\  the  loss  of  fifty  killed  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  wounded,  and  the  guns  them- 
selves narrowly  escaped  capture.  A  similar  at- 
tack on  the  Porta  Castiglione  was  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss  by  the  Swiss  Guards,  who  left  the 
gate  open,  but  kept  up  a  murderous  fii'e  from 
the  walls  and  houses,  shouting  out  at  the  same 
time;  "Come  on,  this  is  no  Vicenza!"  The 
Austrians  then  contented  themselves  with  block- 
ading the  place  till  the  heavy  artilleiy  ari'ived 
from  Mantua  on  the  12th  May.  The  town  was 
then  again  summoned,  but  the  Government  re- 
turned for  answer  that  the  Madonna  was  all  for 
resistance,  and  had  repeatedly  turned  aside  the 
Austrian  rockets!  They  soon,  however,  had  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  Madonna  was  either  pow- 
erless, or  had  deserted  them  on  this  occasion. 
A  sally,  to  aid  the  entrance  of  a  body  of  insur- 
gents approaching  from  Eastern  Romagna,  was 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  Swiss ; 
and  a  heavy  bombardment  having  commenced, 
in  an  hour  the  white  flag  was  hoisted,  and  the 
town  capitulated.  The  insurgents  surrendered 
their  arms,  but  were  allowed  to  retire  ,,  ^ . 
whither  they  pleased :  the  barricades 
were  removed,  the  trees  of  liberty  cut  down,  and 
the  Austrians  entered  on  the  following  day.  At 
the  same  time,  Ferrara  was  occupied  by  Count 
Thura  without  resistance,  with  four  thousand 

men.     After  this  success,  Ancona  .  „„ 

,      .         ,  J    1    •  .  '  lUlesmore, 

was  besieged,  and  benig  a  strong  304_306-  An. 

place,  required  approaches  in  form ;  Hist.  1849, 
but  they  were  made,  and  the  place  ^J^^  An.  Reg. 
capitulated  on  the  10th  June.'  '     *^- 

"  Radetsky  has  drawn  a  bill  upon  us,  which 
we  must  discharge."  So  said  the  vet-  io6. 
eran  General  Filangieri,  commander  Affaii-sof 
of  the  anny,  to  his  staff"  officers  at  Ta-  N-ip'es. 
ormina,  when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Novara 
arrived.  He  was  as  good  as  his  A^ord.  Yet  was 
the  task  one  of  great  difficulty ;  for  not  only  were 
the  Sicilians  ardent,  and  possessed  of  numerous 
troops  and  strong-holds,  but  England  and  France 
had  been  prodigal  of  aid,  not  only  in  diplomatic 
protection,  but  in  warlike  stores  and  assistance. 
Great  Britain  had  furnished  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  the  insurgents  of  the  value  of  £420,000, 
and  French  otficers  had  superintended  the 
strengthening  of  the  fortifications  of  the  towns  in 
their  hands.  The  Sicilian  troops  amounted  to 
20,000  men,  who  were  certainly  a  match  for  as 
many  Neapolitans ;  and  they  had  a  foreign  legion 
in  their  service,  composed  of  Poles,  Swiss,  French, 
and  Germans,  who  might  measure  swords  with 
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the  redoubtable  Helvetian  Guard  which  had  put 
down  the  insurrection  in  Naples  in  the  preceding 
year.  Above  all,  it  was  certain  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  royal  arms  being  attended  with  success. 
Great  Britain  and  France  would  immediately 
interpose  in  behalf  of  the  discomfited  insurgents, 
and  arrest  the  march  of  the  victorious  party. 
Thus  the  contest  was  by  no  means  so  unequal  as 
it  might  at  firet  sight  appear,  and  it  required 
1  EUesmere,  vigorous  and  decided  action  on  the 
2S5;  All.  Hist,  part  of  the  Government  to  bring  it 
1S49,6U,  G15.  tQ  Jin  early  and  successful  issue.' 
During  the  lull  of  active  hostilities  which  fol- 
lowed the  reduction  of  Messina  in 
Kenewalofthe  the  preceding  year,  negotiations 
war  after  fail-  w^ere  .set  on  foot,  under  the  auspi- 
ure  of  negoti-  ^es  of  the  English  and  French  niiu- 
ations.  isters,  to  effect  an  accommodation 

between  the  contending  parties.  The  demands 
of  the  King  of  Naples  were  moderate  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  indicated  the  terror  which  the  recent 
moral  earthquake  in  the  Italian  peninsula  still 
excited.  His  ultimatum  was  that  the  two  Sici- 
lies were  to  have  one  sovereign,  one  army,  one 
fleet,  and  one  administration  of  foreign  affairs ; 
but  Sicily  was  to  have  a  separate  Parliament, 
finances,  tribunals,  and  municipalities,  with  the 
constitution  of  1812,  under  certain  modifications. 
Four  millions  of  francs  of  taxes  in  arrear,  with 
one  million  as  the  expenses  of  the  war,  were  to 
be  paid  by  the  Sicilians,  who,  in  return,  were  to 
obtain  an  unqualified  amnesty.  This  was  as 
near  an  approach  to  a  federal  union 
as  was  in  the  circumstances  prac- 
ticable ;  but,  though  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  English  and  French 
ministers,  it  was  rejected  by  the 
16, 184S ;  Ann.  Sicilian  leaders;,  and  both  sides  pre- 
Reg.lS«,30j,  pared  to  decide  the  contest  by  the 
2^^-  sword.=* 

The  troops  embarked  from  Naples  on  the  31st 
108.  March,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2d 
Fall  of  April  were  in  sight  of  Taormina.  A 
Catania,  feeble  attempt  to  defend  a  strong  mount- 
ain pass  near  the  ruins  of  Taormina  was  defeat- 
ed, and  the  royal  troops  appeared  before  Cata- 
nia. Twenty  thousand  armed  men,  of  whom 
eight  thousand  were  real  soldiers,  were  within 
the  town,  commanded  by  a  Polish  general  named 
Microslawski.  Notwithstanding  this  formidable 
body  of  opponents,  the  Gennan  Guard  advanced 
with  vigor  over  the  lava  street  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  ^tna,  and  soon  reached  the  barricades 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town.  Here  a  desperate 
strife  ensued.  The  barricade  was  first  carried 
by  a  sudden  rush  by  the  Gennans,  again  recov- 
ered by  the  insurgents,  and  only  in  the  end  car- 

*  The  following  proclamation  announced  the  resump- 
tion of  hostilities  to  the  Sicilians:  "Sicilians!  The  shout 
of  war  to  you  is  a  cry  of  delight.  The  29th  March,  wlien 
ho.stilities  with  the  despot  of  Naples  are  to  recommence, 
■will  be  hailed  by  you  with  the  same  welcome  as  that  of 
the  12th  January,  and  with  good  reason,  for  liberty  can 
only  be  gained  at  the  price  of  blood.  The  peace  you  were 
offered  was  ignominious;  it  destroyed  at  one  blow  every 
interest  created  by  the  revolution.  Even  though  victory 
be  not  certain,  when  honor  is  at  stake,  a  nation,  like  an 
individual,  has  the  superior  right  to  immolate  himself. 
Better  to  be  consumed  in  the  flaming  ruins  of  our  coun- 
try than  to  exhibit  to  Europe  the  spectacle  of  vile  cow- 
ardice. Death  is  preferable  to  slavery.  But  no,  we  shall 
conquer.  Look  at  the  flaming  desolation  of  Messina! 
War  is  to  us  the  symbol  of  vengeance  and  of  love.  One 
city  of  Sicily  alone  remains  under  the  yoke  of  the  enemy 
of  liberty.  To  arms !  To  arms !  We  must  conquer  or 
■  die."— ^n-rt.  Reg.,  1849,  p.  312. 
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ried  by  a  Swiss  regiment  from  Berne,  the  ad- 
vance of  which  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who 
witnessed  it.  This  body  reached  the  barricade 
at  half  past  seven  v.  m.  Colonel  von  Muralt,  who 
commanded  the  regiment,  conducted  the  attack 
with  skill  and  judgment.  He  made  his  men  ad- 
vance in  single  file  close  to  the  wall  on  either 
side,  with  orders  to  fire  at  the  opposite  windows 
whenever  a  light  or  living  object  showed  itself. 
Two  howitzers  advanced  up  the  middle  of  the 
street,  followed  by  two  more  in  reserve,  which 
fired  altei"nately  with  those  in  front,  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  discharge  of  artillery  incessant.  Behind 
them  came  the  column  of  grenadiers,  which  at 
every  fifty  paces  moved  to  the  front,  halted,  and 
fired.  Every  house  from  whence  a  shot  issued 
was  broken  into  and  set  on  lire.  In  this  manner 
the  great  street  was  carried,  and  three  gims 
taken — the  officei-s  leading  their  men  with  the 
utmost  courage.  The  "Piazza  del  Cathedrale" 
was  next  carried  by  a  simultaneous  attack  up 
two  sti-eets  leading  to  it  by  the  Swiss  j  jrjjgj^^gyg 
Guard.  Two  batteries,  one  of  three,  2ST;An.Hist. 
one  of  four  guns,  were  next  stonn-  1849,617,618; 
ed,  and  by  midnight  Catania  was  en-  An-  r^^g.  1849, 
tirely  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.' 

The  insurgents  had  ci-uelly  tortured  and  cut 
into  pieces  a  Swiss  ofiicer  who  fell  ^^g 

into  their  hands  early  in  the  action,  p„bmiBsion  of 
which  exasperated  his  comrades  to  Palermo,  and 
such  a  degree  that  thereafter  they  ?,"'l°^  *°  ^^''"' 
gave  no  quarter.  The  success  was  "'  ^^^  ^' 
gained  by  the  royal  troops  with  the  loss  of  38 
ofiicei-s  and  340  men — a  most  unusual  propor- 
tion, being  1  to  8,  and  proving  how  gallantly 
they  had  led  their  troops.  On  the  side  of  the 
insurgents,  352  were  buried,  and  215  prisoners 
made,  mostly  woixnded.  Dear-bought  as  this 
success  was,  it  was  attended  with  most  import- 
ant consequences ;  it  terminated  the  war  in 
Sicily.  A  few  days  after,  a  defensive  ^  .j  g 
position  taken  up  by  the  Sicilians  was  ' 

forced,  and  next  day  Syracuse  and  Au-  ^" 
gusta  surrendered.  Continuing  his  march  to- 
ward Palermo,  Filangieri  was  met  by  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  city,  with  the  archbishop  at  its 
head,  to  propose  a  capitulation.  The  moderate 
party,  however,  from  whom  this  proposal  came, 
soon  lost  their  ascendency ;  the  National  Guard, 
assailed  by  the  populace,  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  on  board  the  royal  fleet ;  and  when  the 
king's  army  descended  the  hill  toward  the  city, 
their  advanced  guard  were  assailed  by  the  armed 
multitude,  and  driven  back.  The  ar-  ^  ..j  go 
rival  of  the  Swiss  restored  the  combat, 
and  the  insurgents  were  driven  back  into  the 
city.  Negotiations  were  now  resumed,  and  soon 
came  to  a  successful  issue.  Filangieri  had  the 
good  sense,  as  well  as  humanity,  to  award  an 
amnesty,  which,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
revolutionists,  was  made  to  include  off'enses  of 
every  description.  The  chiefs  of  the  insurrection, 
who  had  already  escaped,  were  alone  excluded : 
they  had  disappeared,  despite  their  appeals  to 
the  people  to  conquer  or  die,  the  moment  dan- 
ger approached.  On  the  loth  May,  the  ^j  ^g 
anniversary  of  the  victoiy  of  the  royal- 
ists in  Naples  the  year  preceding,  the  royal 
ai-my  entered  Palermo.  Gergenti  „  EUesmere, 
and  Trapani  also  sun-endered,  and  200, 291;  Ad! 
peace  was  restored  in  the  whole  of  Hist.  1849, 
the  island.^  ^^^- 
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The  overthrow  of  the  insuri'ection  in  Genoa, 
Leghorn,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara, 
Recoil  of  the  ^^'i*h  the  capture  of  Ancona  and 
insurgents  Brescia,  and  counter-revolution  in 
from  all  qiiar-  Florence,  caused  the  revolutionists, 
ters  to  Home,  ^j^^^j^  followed  by  the  Austrians, 
to  recoil  from  all  quarters  to  Rome.  Venice 
still  hoisted  the  colors  of  independence,  but  it 
was  strictly  blockaded ;  the  Eternal  City  alone 
presented  an  accessible  rallying-point  to  the  dis- 
comfited insurgents,  and  it  was  in  consequence 
rapidly  filled  by  them.  It  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  most  noted  leaders  from  all  parts  of 
Italy — Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  and  Avezzana.  The 
first  brought  to  the  cause  the  aid  of  unbounded 
revolutionary  enthusiasm,  devout  trust  in  human 
perfectibility,  considerable  powers  of  eloquence, 
and  unscrupulous  ambition  ;  the  second  led  un- 
der his  standard  all  the  ardent  spirits  and  refu- 
gees who  had  been  expelled  from  Lombardy  and 
Tuscany  by  the  Austrian  arms ;  while  the  third, 
who  had  come  from  Genoa  with  five  hundred 
followers,  and  been  created  Minister  at  War, 
imj)orted  the  knowledge  of  command  which  he 
had  acquired  when  at  the  head  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Genoa.  But  though  the  real  powers 
of  government  were  shared  among  these  three 
persons,  the  trium\'iratc  in  whom  they  were  form- 
ally vested  were,  Mazzini,  Annellini,  and  Safii ; 
the  first  of  whom  was  a  Lombard,  the  two  last 
Romans,  by  birth.  Avezzana,  when  called  be- 
fore the  Constituent  Assembly  at  Rome  to  state 
what  forces  he  had  at  his  disposal,  declared  they 
did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  men,  for  the  most 
part  young  troops ;  the  remainder,  eight  thou- 
.sand  in  number,  were  on  the  Neapolitan  front- 
.  ... , ,  ier.  But  the  arrival  of  Garibaldi  in 
Rome,  with  some  thousand  refugees 
from  the  combats  in  the  north  of  Italy,  inspired 

,   ,       „  such  terror  or  confidence,  that  all 

1  Ann.  Keg.        ,         ,  /.  -,     • 

1843, 297,  W8;  thoughts  01  an  accommodation  were 
Ann.  Hist.  laid  aside,  and  the  most  determined 
1849,  621, 622.  resistance  was  resolved  on.^ 

The  resolution  of  the  Romans  to  resist  brought 
...^  a  strange  and  unexpected  champion 

The  Frencli  01^  the  field,  and  opened  a  new  phase 
Government  in  the  history  of  modem  Italy.  It 
resolves  to  at-  j,as  been  seen  that  Great  Britain  and 
tack  Rome.  pj.j^„gg  jj^j  throughout  the  contest 
covertly  but  very  efl:ectively  aided  the  insurgents  ; 
in  one  case  by  actually  supplying  them  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  elsewhere  by  tlirowing  the 
shield  of  diplomatic  interference  over  them  the 
moment  they  experienced  a  reverse,  and  the 
Austrians  threatened  to  drive  them  into  an 
ignominious  peace.  In  pursuing  this  conduct 
the  British  Government  appear  to  have  been 
actuated  by  the  vague  and  popular  feeling  that 
the  British  empire  was  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  constitutional  monarchies  in  every  part 
of  Europe.  But  the  French  rulers  were  less  in- 
fluenced by  this  cosmopolitan  principle  than  by 
a  material  consideration,  which  acquired  addi- 
tional weight  as  the  war  rolled  on.  They  con- 
templated with  secret  uneasiness  the  progress  of 
the  Austrian  arms  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy, 
and  were  seized  with  serious  alarm  when  they 
beheld  Piedmont  vanquished,  and  the  fortresses 
of  Romagna  and  Tuscany  occupied  by  the  Im- 
perial forces.  Influenced  by  these  considerations, 
Louis  Napoleon  gladly  availed  himself  of  an  in- 
vitation addressed  to  the  cabinets  of  Paris,  St. 


Petersburg,  Naples,  and  Berlin,  to  co-operate 
for  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope.  It  was  part  of  this  plan  that  a  French 
expedition,  with  troops  on  board,  should  appear 
off  Civita  Vecchia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  Neapolitan  forces  cross  the  frontier  of 
the  Abruzzi,  and  invade  the  Papal  territories 
from  the  south,  while  the  Austrians  passed  the 
Po  at  all  points,  and  occupied  the  northern  part 
of  the  same  dominions.  In  conformity  with  these 
proposals  a  joint  military  and  naval  expedition 
was  with  the  utmos-t  haste  collected  at  Toulon. 
The  land  forces  of  this  armament  consisted  of 
three  brigades,  mustering  six  thousand  combat- 
ants, in  the  highest  state  of  discipline  and  equip- 
ment, under  the  command  of  General  Oudinot, 
son  of  the  celebrated  marshal  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Empire.  gof'siG^-'Anri 
They  embarked  at  Toulon  on  the  iiist.  184!), 
22d  April,  and  appeared  oflT  Civita  621-02.3;  Ann. 
Vecchia  on  the  25th  of  the  same  Ijfg"'^^^^'^"'^' 
month.' 

So  completely  had  the  Italian  Liberals  been 
misled  by  the  diplomatic  interferences  ..^^ 
of  France,  along  with  England,  in  The  French 
their  favor,  that  when  the  French  approach 
armament  first  appeared  oflt'  their  K"™e.  and 
shores  they  never  doubted  that  they  arerepu.sec. 
were  coming  as  friends.  Accordingly  they  al- 
lowed the  troops  to  land  without  oppo-  . 
sition ;  and  for  some  days  the  French  ^^''  '  ' 
and  Roman  soldiers  mounted  guard  side  by  side. 
They  were  soon,  however,  undeceived.  The 
French  advanced  steadily  toward  Rome,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  protests  of  the  trium- 
virate there,  or  the  indignant  proclamations  call- 
ing upon  the  people  to  resist.  On  the  *  ...  r-g 
29th  of  April  they  were  before  the  walls 
of  Rome,  and  Oudinot  replied  to  a  deputation 
sent  out  to  warn  him  that  if  he  attempted  to  en- 
ter the  city  lie  woitld  be  resisted,  "Take  care 
how  you  oppose  me,  for  my  troops  are  good." 
The  advanced  guard  incautiously  approached 
the  walls,  and  was  received  with  cannon-shots. 
Oudinot  upon  this  brought  up  reinforcements, 
and  the  French,  hearing  the  Marseillaise  sung  in 
the  streets,  thought  the  town  was  taken  from  the 
Portesi  Gate,  which  also  was  attacked,  and  ad- 
vanced, so  as  to  get  close  to  the  gate  of  SanPan- 
crazio.  Here,  however,  they  were  received  with 
a  discharge  of  grape,  from  two  guns  placed  un- 
der the  archway,  and  driven  back.  In  the  re- 
treat they  were  surrounded  by  the  Lombard 
legion  of  Garibaldi  and  a  battalion  of  regular 
troops,  and  200  men  were  made  prisoners.  At 
the  same  time  the  attack  on  the  Porta-Portesi  was 
also  repulsed  with  hea\-y  loss,  and  Oudinot,  con- 
vinced that  the  town  Avas  not  to  be  taken  with- 
out regular  approaches,  sounded  a  retreat.  In 
this  untoward  affair  the  French  lost  4  oflScers 
and  180  men  killed,  11  officers  and  400  men 
wounded,  and  11  olRcers  and  560  2  Eilesmere 
men  made  prisoners,  while  the  entire  315, 316;  An! 
loss  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  was  Hist.  1S49, 
only  320.-^  623,624. 

Had  th's  bloody  repulse  not  been  sustained, 
the  French  general  would  have  had  ^i3_ 

some  difficulty  to  explain  the  con-  Additl0n.1l 
duct  of  his  Government,  or  find  a  preparations 
decent  pretext  for  the   siege   and  °"  ''°"'  '"^^f" 
military  occupation  of  a  city  heretofore  in  alli- 
ance Math  France,  and  over  which  she  had  re-  • 
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ccntly  thrown  the  shield  of  diplomatic  jn-otcction. 
But  after  this  reverse  tliere  was  no  longer  any 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  French  Government 
in  recognizing  the  rational  feelings  in  regard 
to  the  war.  The  French  army  had  sustained 
a  serious  reverse;  nothing  but  victory  and  the 
capture  of  Rome  could  wash  out  the  stain. 
Oudinot  retired  to  Palo,  a  league  from  Civita 
Vecchia,  to  await  reinforcements,  which,  on  the 
first  receipt  of  the  disastrous  intelligence  by  tlic 
Government  at  Paris,  were  dispatched  from 
Toulon  in  great  numbers.  In  the  course  of  May 
and  the  first  week  of  June  eight  additional  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  a  consid- 
erable train  of  siege  artillery,  were  sent.  Mean- 
while the  Neapolitan  army,  consisting  of  seven 
thousand  infantry,  fifteen  hundred  horse,  and 
fifty-two  guns,  under  General  Casella,  crossed 
the  southern  frontier  of  the  Pajial  States,  and 
advanced  slowly  toward  Rome.  But  the  French 
general  refused  to  admit  of  any  co-operation  of 
the  Neapolitans  with  him,  which  enabled  the 
Roman  chiefs  to  send  out  Garilialdi,  with  the 
whole  Lombard  legion,  against  the  latter.  The 
Neapolitans  advanced  without  much  re- 
^^^  sistance  to  Albano,  but  finding  that  the 
French  "reserved  the  occupation  of  Rome  for 
their  own  troops,"  they  retired  to 
their  own  frontier;  and  a  Spanish 
auxiliary  corps  of  six  thousand  men, 
3lf-32V  Ad'  '^^'^"'^'^  ^^^^^  disembarked  at  Gaeta,  to 
Hist.  1S40,  '  ^hl  in  the  restoration  of  his  Holiness, 
624-626;  An.  advanced  to  Terracino,  and  occupied 
'«)'f'^0l^'^'  without  resistance  the  southern  parts 
of  the  Papal  dominions.' 
The  proceedings  of  the  French  led  to  more 
J14  decisive  results.  In  order,  if  possible. 
Renewal  of  to  attain  their  object  of  occupying 
the  siege  of  Rome  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Aus- 
Konie.  trians,  the  Cabinet  of  Paris  sent  out 

M.  Lefrege  as  a  diplomatic  agent,  to  mediate 
between  the  Roman  triumvirate  and  the  enraged 
army,  panting  for  revenge,  encamped  witliout 
the  walls.  The  views  of  the  ]iacifie  negotiator 
and  the  military  commander  were  soon  found  to 
be  irreconcilably  at  variance.  The  former,  in 
the  end  of  May,  entered  into  a  conven- 
*  '^^  '  tion,  in  virtue  of  wliich  tiie  French  troojjs 
were  not  to  enter  Rome,  but  to  take  up  quarters 
outside  the  walls;  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Pope,  or  the  choice  of  another  form  of  govern- 
ment, was  to  be  left  to  the  unbiased  determination 
of  the  inhabitants.  This  convention,  which  was 
meant  to  tlirow  a  vail  over  the  open  attack  of  a 
3  Convcntinn,  revolutionary  republic  by  the  great 
May  31, 1S49;  parent  democracy,  was  far  from  be- 
Ann.  Ilifit.  jng  satisfactory  either  to  the  French 
l^tcsmeve!"^'  President  or  General  Oudinot.  Ac- 
321,327:  Ann.  cordingly  the  latter  refused  to  abide 
Keg.  1819, 209,  by  it,  and  on  1st  June  he  signified 
^*'**-  this  to  the  Roman  triumvirate.- 

The  military  authorities  in  Rome  had  -tm-ned 
-.,,.  to  good  account  the  breathing-time 

Forcesonboth  afforded  them  since  their  brilliant 
sides,  .ind  success  at  San  Pancrazio.  The  walls 
progressof  were  repaired  and  strengthened, 
I  le  siege.  additional  heavy  artillery  placed 
on  the  ramparts,  and  the  barricades  inside 
brought  to  an  unprecedented  state  of  perfection. 
They  had  even  established  a  defense  of  the  latter 
descri])tion  capable  of  being  moved  from  place 
io  place,  which  was  very  much  admired.     Their 


hope  was  to  prolong  the  defense  by  these  means 
till  the  autumn,  when  the  pestilential  air  of  the 
Campagna  might  be  expected  to  destroy  the  be- 
siegers. Tlieir  hojjcs  in  this  respect  were  not 
so  illusive  as  might  be  imagined ;  for  they  had 
20,000  armed  men  and  200  jiieces  of  artillery 
within  the  town,  with  ample  sujiplies  of  ammu- 
nition ;  and  not  only  had  tlie  spirits  of  the  troops 
been  much  elevated  by  their  success,  and  by  the 
subsequent  retreat  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  but 
their  real  efficiency  had  been  materially  im])rovcd 
during  the  interval  of  rest  thus  procured  for  them. 
Garibaldi  in  particular,  and  the  officers  of  his 
Lombard  Legion,  were  intoxicated  with  their 
triumphs,  which  they  ascribed  entirely  to  their 
own  prowess,  without  any  reference  to  the  French 
jealousy  of  Neapolitan  interference,  and  antici- 
pated from  this  commencement  a  long  train  of 
glories  equal  to  those  which  had  immortalized 
the  Roman  Republic  in  ancient  story.  But  if 
the  means  of  defense  had  increased,  those  of  at- 
tack had  augmented  in  a  still  greater  proportion. 
Oudinot  had  under  his  command,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  28,000  men,  with  a  train  of  90 
pieces  of  artillery;  and  the  troops,  besides  be- 
ing in  the  highest  state  of  disci-  j  .^  ^^.^^ 
pline  and  equipment,  were  burn-  ]S-19,6;8, 629; 
ing  with  anxiety  to  wipe  oiit  the  Ann.  Keg.  301, 

affront  which  they  had  recently  ex-  ^^^'  ^'''^''",„ 
1  ,  •'  •'  mere,  G21, 823. 

perienced. ' 

The  armistice  having  been  denounced,  the 
French  general  commenced  opera-  ^jg 

tions  by  an  advance  to  the  Ponte  Siege  nndcap- 
Molle,  which  was  occupied  without  ture  of  \u<me. 
resistance  on  the  2d  June.  Having  J""e2. 
thus  secured  his  communications,  he  moved  en, 
and  established  his  troops  on  the  Monte  Mario, 
wliich  overlooks  the  walls  on  their  northwestern 
extremity,  and  began  regular  approaches.  The 
Roman  Triumvirate  meanwhile  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, in  which  they  declared  their  resolution 
to  dischai'ge  to  the  last  extremity  the  duty  in- 
trusted to  them  of  defending  the  standard  of  the 
Rej)ublic,  and  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world.* 
The  first  serious  attack  was  made  on  the 
Villa  Pamphili-Doria,  which  was  carried  """^  "' 
after  a  sliarp  cncountei',  in  which  they  lost  two 
hundred  killed  and  wounded,  by  the  French 
troops,  who  made  as  many  prisoners.  There- 
after the  siege  was  conducted  in  a  regular  man- 
ner, by  pushing  forward  the  sap  and  forming 
trenches.  The  attack  was  directed  against  the 
front  of  the  Janiculum,  and  the  utmost  care  was 
taken  to  avoid  private  houses,  or  any  of  the 
stately  monuments  of  antiquity  with  which  the 
city  abounded.  It  would  have  been  an  easy 
matter  to  have  stormed  the  salient  angle,  on 
which  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  stood  ;  but 
this  was  not  attempted,  from  a  laudable  desire 
to  preserve  the  inestimable  treasures  of  art  which 
they  contained.  The  Villa  Corsina,  during  the 
course  of  the  approaches,  was  three  times  taken 
and  retaken,  but  finally  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  French.  Though  the  progress  of  the  be- 
siegers was  steady,  the  besieged  made  an  honor- 
able defense,  being  supported  by  the  hojies  of  a 


*  "  We  never  betray  our  engagements.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  the  orders  of  tlie  Assembly,  and  of  the  Ronnin 
people,  we  have  undertalccn  tlie  engagement  of  defending 
tlie  standard  of  the  Republic,  the  honor  of  tlie  country, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world.  We  will  koep  our 
word." — The  Roman  Government  to  Geneeal  Otibinot, 
14th  June,  1849.    Ann.  Jicg.,  1849,  p.  S63. 
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democratic  revolution  overturning  the  Govern- 
ment of  Paris,  and  converting  formidable  en- 
emies into  powerful  friends.     The  sap  having 

been  pushed  close  to  tlie  walls  of  the 
Junes  .  jaiiiculum,  and  a  practicable  breach 
formed,  an  advanced  bastion  was  carried  by  as- 
sault at  three  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  July, 
and  the  defenders,  four  hundred  in  number,  pre- 
cipitated over  the  walls,  or  put  to  the  sword.* 
By  this  success  the  French  were  established  in 
a  solid  manner  within  the  walls,  and  the  guns 
of  the  bastion,  of  which  they  had  got  posses- 
sion, commanded  the  inside  of  the  gate  of  San 
Pancrazio,  which  was  no  longer  tenable.  Fur- 
ther resistance  was  impossible;  at  six  in  the 
morning  the  entire  Janiculum  was  evacuated  by 
the  besieged,  and  their  troops  brought  back  to 
the  Strada  Longara,  the  principal  street  of  the 
Transtevere  suburb.  In  the  forenoon  of  the 
same  day  the  Assembly  met,  and  after  discuss- 
ing several  extravagant  propositions  for  defense 
brought  forward  by  Gariljaldi,  it  was  agreed  that 
a  surrender  was  unavoidable.  At  four  o'clock 
the  white  tlag  was  hoisted  on  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo ;  at  midnight  Garibaldi  marched  out  of 
the  city,  with  Mazzini,  the  chief  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  five  thousand  men,  chiefly  of  the 
Lombard  Legion  :  at  noon  on  the  3d, 
"  ^  ■  Oudinot  entered  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
and  on  the  8th  he  heard  high  mass  in  the  Church 
of  Saint  Louis,  the  patron  of  France.  The  city 
was  immediately  declared  in  a  state  of  siege ;  all 
the  Papal  troops  who  were  in  it  were  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  French  officers,  and  all  the 
others  disarmed.  In  the  first  instance,  the  French 
colors  were  hoisted  on  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo 
and  the  walls ;  but  after  a  week  they  were  re- 
placed by  those  of  the  Pope,  in  whose  name  the 
Government  was  carried  on.  The  Sujjreme  Pon- 
tiff remained  at  Gaeta,  being  unwilling,  after 
Au"  14   Kossi's  murder,  to  intrust  his  person  to 

his  rebellious  subjects ;  but  later  in  the 
Sept.  18.  ypg^j.  jjg  issued  a  Motu  Proprio,  estab- 
lishing a  covincil  of  state  to  carry  on  the  Gov- 
ernment, confirming  the  provincial  councils  and 
1  ^^^  jjj^j.  municipal  coi-porations,  and  promis- 
1849, 6'29-631;  ing  further  administrative  reforms. 
Gen.  Oudi-  An  amnesty  was  afterward  pub- 
Ib'd  ^L?-  Fl  ^^^'1^^'^''  ^^"^^  containing  so  many  ex- 
lesraere  325-.'  ceptions,  that  it  rather  retarded 
327 ;  An.  Keg.  than  promoted  the  reconciliation  of 
1849,  304-307.  the  Pontift"  with  his  subjects.' 

After  leaving  Rome,  on  the  night  of  the  first 
July,  with  five  thousand  men,  Garibaldi  took  the 
road  to  Naples.     Finding,  however,  that  the  ap- 


*  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  this  disaster,  the  Tri- 
umvirate addressed  the  following  proclamation  to  the 
Roman  people:  "Romans  I  lu  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
by  means  of  treason,  theenemy  has  set  foot  on  the  breach! 
Arise,  ye  people,  in  your  might !  Destroy  him,  fill  the 
breacli  Mith  his  carcasses!  Blast  the  enemy,  the  accursed 
of  God,  who  dare  touch  the  sacred  walls  of  Kome.  While 
Oudinot  resorts  to  this  infamous  act,  France  rises  up  and 
recalls  its  troops  from  this  work  of  invasion.  One  more 
effort,  Romans,  and  your  country  is  saved  forever.  Rome, 
by  its  constancy,  regenei'ates  all  Europe.  In  the  name  of 
your  fathers,  in  the  name  of  your  future  hopes,  arise  and 
give  battle.  Arise  and  conquer !  One  prayer  to  the  God 
of  battles,  one  thought  to  your  faithful  brethren,  one  hand 
to  your  arms.  Every  man  becomes  a  hero  1  This  day 
decides  the  fate  of  Rome  and  of  the  Republic. — Mazzini, 
Annellini,  Saffi." — It  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  after 
issuing  this  high-sounding  proclamation,  that  the  authors 
of  it  dared  steal  out  of  Rome  in  the  following  night,  with 
Garibaldi,  the  general,  and  5000  men,  leaving  the  city  and 
their  fellow-citizens  to  their  fa.\,Q.— Ann.  Reg.,  1849,  p.  305. 


proach  to  that  capital  by  Terracina  was  shut 
by  Marshal  Nunziante  with  a  large  ...j-. 
force,  while  another  was  moving  on  his  ni-^ut  and 
flank  through  the  Abruzzi,  he  altered  dispersion 
his  course,  taking  a  cross-road  to  Ter-  '^^  Garibal- 
ni.  On  the  IGth  of  July  he  reached  '^^  ^  '"""^• 
Orvieto,  where  the  Neapolitans  cauld  not  pursue 
him,  as  it  was  occupied  by  French  detachments. 
His  followers,  destitute  of  every  thing,  commit- 
ted so  many  acts  of  violence  that  the  peasantry 
fled  on  their  approach,  and  they  were  soon  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  straits  from  want  of  provi- 
sions. Two  days  after  he  entei'ed  Tuscany,  still 
keeping  in  the  mountains.  Several  Austrian 
columns,  however,  were  now  on  his  track,  and 
it  was  impossible  he  could  long  escape.  On  the 
31st  his  band,  now  reduced  by  fatigue  ^ 

and  desertion  to  one  thousand  men,  en-  "  y  ^  • 
countered  at  St.  Leo,  near  San  Marino,  the  bri- 
gade of  the  Archduke  Ernest,  and  nine  hundred 
surrendered  at  the  first  summons.  Garibaldi 
himself,  with  a  hundred  desperate  adherents, 
escaped  to  Cesenatito,  where  they  seized  some 
fishing-boats  and  put  to  sea.  The  greater  part 
were  captured  by  the  Austrian  cruisers;  but 
Garibaldi  himself  again  coTitrived  to  escape  al- 
most alone,  and  has  since  been  a  wanderer  in 
the  wide  world.  Most  of  his  followers  found 
their  way  back  to  their  homes.  Some  took  to 
the  mountains,  and,  in  bands  of  twenty  and  thir- 
ty, swelled  the  troops  of  robbers  who 
have  so  long  infested  the  Papal  and  3.>g'"|2™'^'^''' 
Neapolitan  frontiers.' 

Of  all  the  states  in  Italy  which  had  taken  part 
in  the  revolutions  of  1848,  none  was  iig_ 
now  in  arms  but  Venice ;  and  its  in-  Ulockade 
habitants  owed  this  distinction  not  so  of  "^'enice. 
much  to  their  superior  courage  or  constancy  as 
to  their  insular  situation,  and  the  powerful  flotilla 
at  the  disposal  of  the  insurgent  Government, 
which  kept  the  Austrian  vessels  at  a  distance. 
In  addition  to  these  natural  advantages,  the  Ve- 
netians had  formidable  forces  at  their  command : 
the  regular  soldiers  were  15,000,  and  2500  ma- 
rines, without  including  the  burgher  guai'd;  350 
guns  were  mounted  on  the  defenses,  with  a  strong 
outwork  at  Malghera,  the  tete  depont  of  the  rail- 
way bridge  of  222  arches,  4000  yards  long,  which 
connected  the  main  land  with  the  city ;  and  the 
whole  was  ixuder  the  command  of  General  Pape, 
an  officer  of  skill  and  determination,  who  was 
supported  by  Manin,  a  man  much  beloved  by  the 
people,  who  had  been  invested  since  March,  1849, 
with  tiie  powers  of  dictator.  After  the  Milan 
armistice  the  defense  was  prolonged,  in  the  hope 
of  a  favorable  diversion  from  the  side  of  Hun- 
gary, Piedmont,  or  Paris  ;  and  the  operations  of 
the  Austrians  were  limited  to  a  sti-ict  blockade 
both  at  sea  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Lagunes. 
A  diversion  in  fiivor  of  the  Piedmontese,  attempt- 
ed when  the  armistice  was  denounced 
by  Charles  Albert  on  the  20th  March,  *^'"''"'  ^^■ 
which  at  first  was  attended  with  some  success, 
was  in  the  end  repulsed  just  as  news  an-ived  of 
the  battle  of  Novara ;  and  as  soon  as  the  second 
armistice  was  concluded  between  the  Austrians 
and  the  Piedmontese,  General  Hay-  „  Hiesmere 
nan,  who  commanded  the  blockad-  33il333;An! 
ing  force,  received  orders  to  under-  Hist.  1849, 
take  the  siege  of  Fort  Malghera.^       ^^^• 

This  small  fortress,  constructed  by  the  French 
in  1807,  situated  on  the  main  land  on  the  edge 
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of  the  Lagunes  directly  west  of  Venice,  was  a 
pentagon,  with  eartli  walls  and  wet 
Siege  and  cap-  ditches,  bomb-proot"  barracks,  and 
tiuo  of  Fort  regular  outworks.  It  was  intend- 
MaiKlicra;  ed  to  covcr  the  bridge-head  which 
VeuTcL'?''"'"  °^  connected  the  city  with  the  main 
land,  and  therefore  its  reduction  was 
an  essential  preliminary  to  an  attack  on  the  city. 
Trenches  were  opened  against  it  on  the 
April  .11.  2Qt]^  ^^prii^  at  first  armed  with  a  very  in- 
sufficient artillery,  which  was  entirely  overmatch- 
ed by  the  enemy's  guns,  admirably  served  by  their 
cannoneers.  Tlie  Austrians,  whose  operations 
were  much  impeded  by  heavy  rains,  were  obliged 
to  send  to  Mantua  for  a  larger  siege-train,  which 
arrived  on  the  20th  May,  when  the  bombard- 
ment was  renewed,  and  this  time  with  such  ef- 

„  feet  that  on  the  night  of  the  2Gth  jNIay, 
'^^  '  ■  the  ramparts  being  untenable,  and  the 
breach  ready  for  an  assault,  the  place  was  evac- 
uated by  the  garrison,  who  withdrew  into  the 
city  after  a  most  honorable  defense.  Notwith- 
standing this  disaster  the  insurgents  prolong- 
ed their  resistance,  though  even  the  English 
agents  earnestly  counseled  a  surrender,  being 
buoyed  up  with  hopes  of  a  decisive  intei-vention 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Hungarian  insurrection. 
Batteries  were  meanwhile  constructed  by  the 
Austrians  along  the  nearest  points  of  the  La- 
gunes, which  opened  a  lire  on  the  city ;  but  tlie 
distance  was  so  great  that  very  few  of  the  shot 
took  etfect,  though  from  the  2'Jth  July  to  the  22d 
August  the  average  number  discharged  was  four 
hundred  and  fifty  24-pound  shot  and  four  hun- 
dred shells  dail)".  But  the  Hungarian  insurrec- 
tion having  been  suppressed  by  the  Russian  inter- 
vention, and  the  war  in  Italy  terminated  by  the 
capture  of  Rome,  the  contest  had  evidently  be- 
come hopeless,  and  the  war  had  no  longer  a  le- 
gitimate  object.  On  the  22d  August  a 
°'  "■  deputation  from  the  Venetian  chiefs  ar- 
rived at  the  Austrian  head-quartei's,  and  a  capit- 
ulation was  speedily  concluded  on  the  most  lib- 
eral and  humane  terms  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
(]uerors.  Excepting  a  few  of  the  Imperial  offi- 
cers, who  had  deserted  their  colors  and  gone  over 
to  the  insurgents,  a  universal  amnesty  was  ac- 
corded to  the  people,  and  all  duties  on  imports 
were  immediately  removed  to  assuage  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  laboring  classes,  who  had  become 

25  niwch  straitened  for  the  necessaries  of 
^'°'  '  life.  On  the  25th  August  the  Austrian 
colors  were  again  hoisted  on  all  the  forts,  bat- 
1  i^uesrncre  ^'^^'^^h  '1"'^  islands  of  Venice,  amidst 
34  "-343;  An.  cheers  as  loud,  if  not  so  sincere, 
lu-g-  1S49,  as  had  resounded  when  thev  were 
ic'.ri^Qk"'^''  lowered  on  the  23d  I\Iarch  "in  the 

10-±J,  1)00.  1 .  I 

preceding  year. ' 
To  complete  the  picture  of  the  Italian  Revolu- 
J2Q  tion,  it  only  remains  to  add  that  the 

Eostoiaiion  of  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  resumed 
the  Grand  possession  of  his  states,  where  he 
P"'''"'.^  J"^'  was  received  with  unanimous  dem- 
peace  betHeen  onstrations  ot  joy,  and  that  a  denn- 
Austriii  and  itive  treaty  of  peace  between  Aus- 
^'*^''"'°"'-  tria  and  Piedmont  was  signed  on 
"^"^  ■  the  Cth,  and  ratified  on  the  17th 
<Vugust.  The  terms  were  moderate  in  the  ex- 
treme :  no  concessions  of  territory  were  exacted ; 
au  amnesty  was  accorded ;  and  the  only  difficul- 
ties experienced  in  conducting  the  negotiation 
/elated  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  Piedmont  as 
Vol.  IV.— Cc 


an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
the  number  of  exceptions  from  the  amnesty 
which  were  to  be  admitted.  At  length  the  first 
was  fixed  at  75,000,000  francs  (£.".,000,000); 
and  the  last  reduced  to  8G — all  from  the  Aus- 
trian provinces  in  Italy.  Happily  the  greater 
part  of  them  had  already  escaped  into  Switzer- 
land or  elsewhere,  and  no  great  energy  was 
shown  in  seeking  them  out,  the  Austrians  being 
chiefly  anxious  to  get  the  dangerous  charactei-s 
out  of  the  country.  Charles  Albert  .  .,„ 
died  at  Oporto  on  the  28th  July ;  and  "  >  -  ■ 
the  ])rolbund  indificrcnce  of  the  rural  po]julation 
for  their  electoral  rights  acquired  during  the 
revolution,  and  still  subsisting,  having  left  the 
elections  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  urban  Lil>- 

erals,  the  Chamber  returned  was  almost  , 

^•11  .         I-      I  •   1      1  .June  30. 

entn-ely  democratic,  of  which  they  gave 

proof  by  electing,  the  moment  they  assembled, 
JI.  Parito,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Genoese  in- 
surrection, president.  All  efforts  to  render  the 
Chamber  manageable  having  failed,  the  King, 
in  order  to  carry  en  the  Government,  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  dissolution.  '  ^' '  ' 
lie  made  a  noble  appeal  to  the  country,  without 
attempting  any  change  on  the  representative 
system  introduced,  during  the  fervor  of  the  rev- 
olution, by  Charles  Albert :  the  ru- 
ral electors  listened  to  his  voice,  and  '7  '''''^'y '''ffn- 
„  ,    .         •        ^1     •       ^         ed  Aiip-.  0,  and 

came  forward  to  give  their  votes,  ratUied  Aug. 
and  a  Chamber  was  returned  giving  i^  ISW;  An. 

a  majority  of  fifty  to  the  friends  of  J?'f*-.^''^^:„„ 
.-,  »•       1  u  lA  App.  636. 

constitutional  monarchy.  ■  ^^ 

The  conditions  thus  accorded  to  Austria,  how- 
ever, were  much  more  favorable  to  121. 
that  power  than  those  which,  at  an  TheAu-trians 

earlier  period,  the  Cabinet  of  Vien-  '""'  pre/'i""^" 
',  ]   ,  ,  .„.        ^  Iv  acceded  to 

na  would  have  been  willing  to  ac-  a  separation 
cept;  for   such  had  been  the  ex-  of  LoniLiudy 
haustion  of  the  monarchy  from  the  *^''°'"  Austria. 
double  war  which  was  raging  in  its  vitals,  and 
such  the  straits  to  which  the  Government  had 
been  reduced  by  ilie  successes  of  the  Hungarian 
insurgents,  that  they  had  acceded  to  the  propo- 
sal that  a  separation   of  the  Re(jno  Lombardo- 
Veneto  from  the  Impeiial  dominions  should  take 
place.     Tliis  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  regarded  as 
the  only  mode  of  preventing  the  armed  iiitenen- 
tion   of  France,  which  they   were  well    aware 
would  at  once  turn  the  balance  against  them  in 
Italy.     A  long  negotiation  on  this  subject  went 
on  between  the  cabinets  of  London  and  \'iciina, 
by  the  former  of  whom  it  was  warmly  supported, 
in  the  hope  of  averting  French  intervention. 
The   basis   of  the    proposal   was,  that   Austria 
should  abandon  the  whole  dominions  which  she 
held  in  Italy,  and  the  inhabitants  should 
elect  a  sovereign  totally  independent  of 
Austria  or  any  other  power.     The  new  kingdom 
was  to  have  its  own  Parliament,'  2  Lord  i'on- 
finances,  and  treasury,  on  condition  souby  to  Lord 
only  of  paving   10,000,000  florins  I'alinerston, 
(£1,000,000)  annually  as  their  con-  12"'"^  .'"^j'/ 
tribution  to  the  debts  of  the  Empire.  Iiinimelane  to 
The  Austrian  minister  declared,  at  I-o^d  Paimor- 
the  same  time,  that  if  the  French  24"26"r8t8^' 
troops  crossed  the  Alj)S,  and   ad-  n^Von  Wisse'n, 
vanced  into  Lombardy,  they  would  b<ig  to  Count 
oppose  no  resistance  to  them,  but  Ji^'i'gjQ.'^r"^ 
retire  first  behind  the  Mincio,  and  jji'^t  1849     ' 
then  behind  the  mountains  of  Ca-  19l-l'.5,  Doc. 
riuthia,  leaving  Italy  to  the  full  en-  ^''='-  ' 
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joyment  of  the  blessings  of  French  intervention. 
This  arrangement,  which  was  proposed  and  even 
urged  upon  Great  Britain  by  tlie  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment, proved  abortive,  partly  from  the  disin- 
clination of  the  Milanese  to  take  upon  themselves 
any  part  of  the  Austrian  debt,  partly  because  it 
did  not  meet  the  ambitious  views  of  any  of  the 
parties  who  had  instigated  the  insurrection. 
The  conduct  of  the  British  Cabinet,  under  the 
direction  of  Lord  Palmerston,  dur- 
Reflectfonson  ing  the  whole  of  the  critical  period 
the  conductor  which  followed  the  Italian  Revolu- 
Great  Britain  ^^qt^^  ^^n  not  be  regarded  by  any  im- 
on  this  crisis.    ^^^^-^^^  obser\-er  with  approbation. 
Admitting  that  the  circumstances  were  compli- 
cated and  difficult,  and  that  it  was  essential  to 
leave  no  pretext  for  French  interference,  their 
conduct  went  much  beyond  the  real  neutrality 
which  Great  Britain  should  ever  observe  in  re- 
gard to  the  intestine  dissensions  of  other  nations. 
She  did  not  remain  neutral ;   on  the  contrary, 
she  interposed  covertly,  but  most  efficiently,  in 
support  of  the  insurgents.     The  language  of  her 
official  agents  and  ministers  in  urging  organic 
changes  upon  the  Italian  Governments  univers- 
ally inspired  the  belief  that  they  secretly  favored 
the  Liberal  cause,  and  that,  in  the  last  extremi- 
ty, the  insurgents  might  confidently  rely  on  their 
interposition.     Nor  were   they   disappointed   in 
these  expectations,  for   rejjeatedly   France   and 
England  intei-posed  on  their  behalf,  and  arrested 
the  arms  of  Austria  when  on  the  point  of  achiev- 
ing decisive  success.     Incalculable  were  the  evil 
consequences  of  this  one-sided  policy  both  upon 
the  internal  concerns  of  Italy  and  the  general  in- 
terests of  Europe,  for  it  led  the  Italian  Liberals 
to  reject  all  terms  of  accommodation,  and  thus 
needlessly  prolonged  the  war  under  circumstan- 
ces evidently  hopeless.     It  weakened  the  influ- 
ence and  damaged  the  character  of  England,  by 
spreading  the  belief  that  she  lacked  the  means  or 
wanted  the  courage  openly  to  support  a  cause 
which   she  had  secretly  fomented.      Still  more 
disastrous  were  the  effects  of  this  policy  upon 
the  general  balance  of  ])ower  in  Europe,  for  it 
led  to  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French, 
and  division  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  in  respect 
of  influence,  between  them  and  the  Austrians ; 
and,  by  proving  to  Austria  that  she  could  not 
rely  on  the  support  of  Great  Britain,  it  threw  her 
into  the  arms  of  Russia,  induced  the  Muscovite 
intervention  in  Hungary,  and  brought  about  that 
vast  increase  of  the  Czar's  influence  in  the  East 
which  led  him  to  invade  Turkey  in  1854,  and 
which  was  only  checked  by  the  blood  poured  out 
at  the  Alma,  Inkermann,  and  Sebastopol. 
The  conduct  of  the  military  commanders  on 
both  sides,  in  the  memorable  Italian 
campaigns    of   18-t8    and    1849,  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  and 
must  ever  render  their  operations  a 
subject  of  deep  interest  to  the  mili- 
taiy  student.     Both  stood  up  boldly  and  man- 
fully for  the  cause  with  which  they  were  intrust- 
ed ;  each  struck  redoubtable  blows  at  his  antag- 
onist, and    each    showed  the   greatest  military 
skill,  both  in  following  up  a  success  and  retriev- 
ing  a  disaster.     Of  the  two  commanders,  the 
higher  praise  must  be  conceded — at  least  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  war — to  Radctsky,  for  he  was 
,  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  was  daily  melting 
away  from  the  insurrections  in  the  provinces 
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from  which  it  was  drawn,  was  gi-eatly  overmatch- 
ed in  point  of  numbers,  and  had  to  contend  with 
a  superior  regular  army  in  front,  and  an  insur- 
gent population,  not  merely  among  his  enemies, 
but  in  the  very  provinces  and  cities  which  his 
forces  occupied,  and  which  threatened  his  com- 
munications in  the  most  serious  manner.    He  was 
enabled  to  contend  against  these  disadvantages, 
and  finally  to  rise  victorious  over  them  entire- 
ly, by  the  skillful  use  of  an  interior  line  of  com- 
munication and  by  rapidity  of  movement,  which 
counterbalanced   inferiority  of  force.     Perhajjs 
the  most  signal  instance  of  that,  the  highest  feat 
of  strategy,  was  aflforded  by  Lord  Clyde  in  the 
relief  of  Lucknow  and  defeat  of  the  Gwalior 
Contingent  at  Cawnpore  in  1857 — an  achieve- 
ment the  more  memorable  that  it  was  effected  by 
less  than  six  thousand  men  against  sixty  thou- 
sand ;  that  the  troops  defeated  were  inferior  to 
'  none  in  the  world  in  the  defense  of  strong-holds 
[  and  fortifications ;  that  among  the  garrison  safe- 
I  !}•  brought  off  were  above  two  thousand  sick,  or 
women  and  children,  not  one  of  whom  was  lost. 
Stnick  M^ith  astonishment  at  the  wretched  fig- 
I  ure  cut,  with  very  few  exceptions,  by        ^24 
j  the  Italian  volunteers  in  this  war,  the  to  what  the 
I  nations    of  Northern   Europe    have  defeat  of  tlie 
1  generally  settled  into  the  belief  that  l^^\l^"^  "^'* 
the  Italians  are  incapable  of  self-de- 
fense ;  that  a  double  efflorescence  of  civilization 
I  has  emasculated  their  character ;  and  that  inde- 
I  pendence  is  hopeless,  because  the  virtues  have 
been  lost  which  are  necessary  to  assert  it.     It 
can  not  be  denied  that  the  facts  of  the   case, 
1  at  first  sight,  seem  to  warrant  this  conclusion. 
i  Never  had  a  country  such  an  o])portunity  for  as- 
serting its  independence  as  Italy  had  in  1848; 
never  were  circumstances  so  favorable  for  main- 
taining it.     An  enthusiastic  passion  for  liberty 
and  independence  animated  the  whole   urban, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  rural  population  ; 
and  the  regular  army  of  Piedmont,  superior  in 
numbers  at  first  to  that  of  Austria,  was  equal  to 
it  in  valor  and  efficiency.     Austria,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  so  distracted  by  the  discordant  pas- 
sions of  race,  as  well  as  the  rising  ones  of  civili- 
zation, that  the  only  army  she  could  rely  on  was 
that  which  the  veteran  Radetsky  commanded. 
The  population  of  the  Italian  peninsula  exceed- 
ed twenty-five  millions ;  and  if  the  compactness 
j  of  the  territoi-y,  the  extent  of  sea-coast,  and  the 
incomparable  riches  of  the  soil,  are  taken  into 
consideration,  its  material  resources  greatly  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  Austrian  Empire.     It  is  no 
wonder  that,  when  all  the  effbits  of  the  Italians 
to  achieve  their  independence  in  these  circum- 
stances  were   unsuccessful,  the   opinion   should 
have  become   general  that  they  failed  because 
they  wanted  the  military  virtues  necessary  to  in- 
sure success. 

It  is  hard  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion  re- 
garding the  descendants  of  the  ancient  ^25. 
Romans ;  and  events  were  not  awant-  Their  divi- 
ing,  in  tlie  course  of  the  contest,  which  sions  occa- 
proved  that,  when  properly  disciplined 
and  led,  the  modern  Italians  were  capable  of  em- 
ulating the  deeds  of  their  forefathers.  The  sol- 
diers of  Charles  Albert  were  equal  to  any  in  Eu- 
rope, and  they  maintained  this  character  in  the 
great  tournament  in  after-times  in  the  Crimea. 
Even  the  new  levies  and  volnntcers  exhibited  on 
some  occasions — particularly  in  the  defense  of 
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Rome  and  Messina — a  courage  worthy  of  a  dif- 
ferent fate."  The  real  causes  of  the  failure  of  the 
Italians  were  two,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  it.  The  first  of  these  was  their  own 
divisions.  Their  passion  was  for  freedom  and 
independence,  and  their  rallying-cry  "Liberty 
and  Unity .'"  It  was  evident  that  the  first  could 
be  won  only  by  commencing  with  the  last.  How 
did  they  set  about  it  ?  The  Sicilians,  in  the  very 
outset,  revolted  against  the  Neapolitans,  and 
drew  upon  themselves  the  Swiss  Guard,  which 
might  have  turned  the  scale  in  the  contest  in 
Northern  Italy ;  next  the  Romans  rose  uj) 
against  tho  Pope,  the  first  leader  in  Italian  re- 
form, and  paralyzed  the  Papal  Guards,  previ- 
ously engaged  on  the  side  of  Italy;  the  Lom- 
bards, on  the  first  reverse,  besieged  Charles  Al- 
bert in  his  hotel  at  Milan,  and  fired  into  his 
windows ;  the  Venetians  set  up  for  themselves  in 
their  islands  on  the  Adriatic ;  the  inhabitants  of 
Leghorn  rose  in  insuiTection  against  the  author- 
ity of  Florence ;  the  people  of  Tuscany  expelled 
the  Archduke  from  his  dominions ;  the  Liberals 
of  Genoa  strove  to  shake  off  the  rule  of  Pied- 
mont, and  yielded  to  the  dream  of  a  Ligurian 
Republic ;  Rossi  attempted,  out  of  these  discord- 
ant materials,  to  form  a  league  for  mutual  de- 
fense, and  they  murdered  him.  Thus,  at  the 
moment  when  Charles  Albert  was  contending 
with  one  of  the  greatest  military  powers  on  the 
Continent,  intestine  division  paralyzed  all  the 
forces  from  which  he  should  have  derived  sup- 
port in  his  rear.  It  is  in  these  lamentable  di- 
visions, the  result  of  separate  interests  and  self- 
ish ambition  in  the  leaders  of  the  movement  in 
the  chief  Italian  cities,  that  the  chief  cause  of 
their  common  subjugation  is  to  be  found.  What 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  England  if,  when 
contending  for  life  or  death  with  Napoleon, 
Scotland  had  risen  up  against  England,  Wales 
against  Scotland,  Cornwall  against  both,  and 
all  Ireland  had  universally  followed  the  seduc- 
tive voice  of  the  great  Liberator  ? 

But  though  these  divisions  were  without  doubt 

the  main  cause  of  the  overthrow  of 
Total  want  ^^  Italians  in  the  war  of  independ- 
of  militaiy  ence,  tliej'  were  not  the  only  ones, 
organization  Another  source  of  weakness,  scarce- 
iu?.""'"°    ly  less  powerful,  was  to  be  found  in 

the  almost  entire  want  of  any  regular 
military  force  in  the  Italian  States,  with  the 
exception  of  Piedmont,  when  the  war  broke  out. 
Except  the  guards  of  Naples  and  the  Pope — 
which,  being  for  the  most  part  composed  of 
Swiss  or  German  mercenaries,  were  admirable 
soldiers — the  states  of  Cenlral  and  Southern 
Italy  had  scarcely  any  militaiy  forces.  This 
want  of  real  troops  was  deemed  of  no  importance 
by  the  enthusiastic  Liberals;  they  thought  the 
ardor  for  freedom,  the  passion  for  independence, 
would  soon  produce  invincible  soldiers.  They 
ere  long  found  out  their  mistake.  The  volun- 
teers of  Lombardy  and  Rome  soon  disappeared 


from  the  ranks  of  war  on  the  Adige ;  the  new 
levies  of  Central  and  Southern  Italy  are  scarcely 
ever  mentioned,  except  to  record  their  defeats, 
in  the  subsequent  annals  of  the  contest.  Wo 
should  err  if  we  ascribed  this  uniform  want  of 
success  to  any  inherent  want  of  courage  in  the 
Italian  people.  It  was  the  absence  of  previous 
preparation  and  military  organization  which  was 
the  chief  cause  of  their  overthrow.  No  opinion 
is  so  eiToneous,  however  generally  entertained, 
as  that  it  is  possible  to  improvise  soldiers,  and 
that  long  previous  preparation  is  unnecessary, 
because  it  is  expensive,  and  they  can  be  raised 
when  required.  Three  or  four  years'  training  is 
required  to  make  a  real  soldier.  A  nation 
which  disregards  this  truth  is  always  on  the 
verge  of  destruction,  because,  on  the  first  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities,  it  is  sure  to  be  defeated. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  senseless  retention  of 
these  political  divisions,  and  this  gen-       127. 
eral  want  of  previous  military  prep-  The  Italian 

aration,  in  the  Italian  States  at  the  """dwasin- 

.  consistent 

commencement  ot  the  strxiggle,  is  to  ^iti,  tue  ex- 
be  itself  ascribed  to  another  and  a  ciciseoffreo^- 
more  general  cause.  Nature  has  not  '^°™- 
been  lavish  of  all  her  gifts  to  any  one  people,  and 
experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  the  pas- 
sionate longing  after  the  ideal,  which  is  the  main- 
spring -of  excellence  in  the  fine  arts,  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  practical  view  of  things  and  sound 
good  sense  which  is  essential  in  this  world  to  the 
attainment  of  the  real.  The  Italians  had  fixed 
their  desires  on  a  confederacy  of  little  republics, 
like  the  Greeks  in  ancient  and  their  forefathers 
in  medieval  times ;  and  they  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  evident  truth,  that  such  a  league  could  not 
maintain  its  ground  for  a  month  against  the  as- 
sault of  any  of  the  great  military  monarchies 
of  Europe.  Separate  interests,  individual  am- 
bition, prevailed  over  all  considerations  of  the 
general  good.  In  works  of  genius  and  imagina- 
tion, in  all  the  fine  arts  save  poetry,  the  Italians 
are  superior  in  modern,  as  the  Greeks  were  in 
ancient  times,  to  any  other  peo])le :  Great  Brit- 
ain or  France  can  exhibit  nothing  to  compare 
with  their  painters,  sculptors,  and  musical  com- 
posers. But  while  the  modern  Italians,  like  the 
ancient  Etruscans,  have  been  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  ideal  in  the  fine  arts,  the  inhab- 
itants of  England  and  France,  like  the  Romans  in 
former  days,  have  been  intent  only  on  the  means 
of  subduing  mankind.  Great  Britain  has  not 
produced  a  painter  like  Raphael,  a  sculptor  like 
Michael  Angelo ;  but  she  has  colonized  America 
and  Australia ;  she  has  conquered  India ;  and 
her  language  will  be  spoken  over  half  the  globe. 

"Excudent  alii  spirantia  molliiis  H?ra, 
Credo  equidera:  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vultus; 
Orabunt  causas  melius;  ctpliqne  meatus 
Desciibent  radio,  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent; 
Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romans,  memento: 
Ha»  tibi  erunt  artes;  pacisque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos." 

jEneid,  vi.  849. 
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CHAPTER  Lin. 

GEBMANT,  BELGIUM,  AND  DENMARK,  FROM  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  JS48  TO  THE  PACIFICATION 
OF    THE    NORTH    BY   THE   TREATY    OF    OLMUTZ    IN    1850. 


More  even  than  the  imaginative  people  of  the 
J  Italian  peninsula  were  the  inhabit- 

Agitated  state  ants  of  Germany  shaken  by  the 
of  Central  Eu-  moral  earthquake  which  cast  down 
'^edod'""^  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe  in 
France.  Among  the  Germans  were 
found  united  nearly  all  the  qualities  likely  to  ren- 
der that  event  the  parent  of  great  results — the 
Teutonic  love  of  freedom ;  a  turn  of  mind  emi- 
nently speculative ;  an  ardor  which  mocked  at  dif- 
ficulties ;  an  enthusiasm  which  despised  danger. 
Wide-spread  and  profound  had  been  the  discon- 
tent which  pervaded  the  German  mind,  when  the 
solemn  promises  of  free  institutions,  which  had 
been  made  by  the  sovereigns  during  the  war  of 
liberation,  were  either  openly  broken  or  kept 
only  in  name,  and  Germany  remained  subject 
ro  military  and  despotic  government,  at  a  time 
when  its  inhabitants  were  teeming  with  energy, 
its  cities  resplendent  with  genius,  its  fields  over- 
spread with  laborers,  its  commerce  whitening 
the  ocean  with  its  sails.  Many  and  zealous  had 
been  the  efforts  made  by  the  people  in  every  part 
of  Central  and  Northern  Germany  to  obtain  from 
their  sovereigns  the  performance  of  their  prom- 
ises ;  but  all  their  efforts  had  proved  unsuccessful. 

In  addition  to  these  vehement  political  and 

2_         social  passions,  there  were  others,  of 

Passions     yet  deeper  origin  and  more  lasting  en- 

of  religion  durance,  which   were    adding  to   the 

and  race.  i  •  rm  t    •  i*    ■  •  /. 

convulsion,      ihe  religious  division  of 

the  northern  and  southern  states,  which  had 
formerly  so  violently  agitated  the  country,  was 
indeed  in  a  great  measure  lulled ;  but  the  oppo- 
site turn  of  mind  which  the  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic creeds  had  produced  still  retained  its  in- 
fluence. The  free-thinking  student  of  the  uni- 
versities in  Hanover  or  Prussia,  who  had  adopt- 
ed the  whole  creed  of  Rationalism,  and  aspired  to 
introduce  its  independence  into  political  institu- 
tions, was  as  much  divided  from  the  devout  Aus- 
ti'ian  or  Tyrolese,  who  mingled  in  their  pray- 
ers the  names  of  the  "Heilig  Vater"and  "Kai- 
sar,"  as  the  Jacobin  of  Paris  was  from  the  peas- 
ant of  La  Vendee.  But  in  addition  to  this,  there 
had  now  sprung  up,  especially  in  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  empire,  a  still  more  serious  and 
enduring  cause  of  discord,  in  the  ancient  and 
now  revived  passions  of  Race.  Exposed  by 
their  geographical  situation  on  the  eastern  front- 
ier of  Europe  to  the  perpetual  inroad  of  the 
Asiatic  hordes,  the  Oriental  states  of  Germany 
contained  in  their  bosom  various  and  antagonist- 
ic families  of  mankind.  Numerous  and  oppo- 
site conquerors  had  at  different  times  swept  over 
the  land,  and  left  on  its  surface  descendants  ani- 
mated by  passions  as  warm,  and  hostility  as  im- 
placable, as  had  impelled  their  fathers  from  their 
native  seats.  The  firm  hand  of  government 
iud  weight  of  military  power,  resting  on  the 
strong  martial  passions  of  the  people,  had  hith- 


erto restrained  these  discordant  feelings,  and 
turned  them  to  national  rivalry  rather  than  in- 
testine broils  ;  but  the  passions  of  race  were  com- 
pressed, not  extinguished,  and,  on  the  first  re- 
moval of  the  superincumbent  weight,  were  ready 
to  flare  up  in  fearful  violence. 

Austria  was,  from  its  local  situation,  the  most 
exposed  to  those  discordant  passions,  3 
and  at  the  same  time,  by  its  weight  Different 
and  power,  the  most  important  state  in  '''"^^''  .•" 
the  German  confederacy.  Beyond  any  '  "^  '^'''" 
other  country  in  Europe  it  had  been  exposed 
from  the  most  remote  antiquity  to  the  inroads 
of  those  barbarous  nations  which,  impelled  bj'' 
hunger  or  the  lust  of  conquest  from  the  wilds  of 
Tartary,  sought  in  the  southern  and  highly-cul- 
tivated countries  of  Europe  at  once  the  relief  of 
their  necessities  and  the  gratification  of  their  de- 
sires. Vienna  was  on  the  direct  line  from  Scyth- 
ia  to  Rome.  Hungary  was  the  great  alluvial 
plain  which,  however,  attracted  the  wandering 
tribes  bent  on  the  invasion  of  the  Lower  Empire. 
Wave  after  wave  of  these  formidable  invaders 
has  rolled  over  the  country,  according  as  the  ac- 
cumulation of  other  barbiirians  in  rear  impelled 
them  forward,  or  the  decline  of  the  Empire  in 
front  weakened  the  barriers  which  kept  them 
back.  The  dark-haired  Celts  first  appeared, 
and  being  the  original  invaders,  for  the  most 
part  passed  on  and  settled  in  Gaul,  Italy,  and 
the  British  Isles;  the  blue-eyed  Goths,  with 
their  flowing  yellow  locks  and  sturdy  feelings  of 
independence,  next  appeared,  and  having  rested 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  formed  the  basis  of 
the  present  population  of  Upper  and  Lower  Aus- 
tria and  Tyrol ;  the  Sclavonians  succ-eeded,  dur- 
ing the  declining  days  of  the  Roman  Em])ire, 
and,  spreading  over  Moravia,  Bohemia,  Galicia, 
and  the  north  of  Hungary,  have  left  in  their  de- 
scendants the  half  of  the  whole  present  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Austrian  Emjtire.  The  Magyars,  an 
entirely  distinct  race,  pre-eminent  for  their  cour- 
age and  energy,  settled  in  the  great  plains  of  Mid- 
dle Hungary,  and  have  ever  since  formed  the  rul- 
ing power  over  its  whole  surface,  while  the  Wal- 
lachians  occupied  Transylvania  and  the  eastern 
parts  of  Hungary ;  and  the  descendants  of  the 
original  Celtic  invaders,  pushed  forward  by  the 
pressure  from  b?hind,  penetrated  the  valleys  of 
the  Alps,  and  overspread  the  beautiful  plains  of 
Lombardy.  Some  of  these  races,  especially  the 
Magyai-s  in  Hungary  and  the  Germans  in  Aus- 
tria Proper,  held  the  Celts  and  Sclavonians  in 
subjection  on  the  same  territory,  and  thence  a 
lasting  source  of  mutual  irritation  and  heart- 
burning, which  were  the  main  cause,  when  the 
bonds  of  society  were  loosened,  of  the  extreme 
violence  of  the  revolution,  which  all  but  dissolved 
the  Austrian  Empire.* 

*  The  inhabitants  of  the  Austrian  Empire  at  this  period 
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Prussia  was  not  so  much  distracted  by  variety 
4_  of  race  and  the  eft'ects  of  successive  con- 
State  of  quests  as  its  great  southern  neiglibor,  but 
Prussia.  }(■  contained  other  elements  of  discord 
not  less  formidable.  Its  inhabitants,  consisting 
of  Goths  from  Southern  Scandinavia,  were  the 
descendants  of  a  bold  and  intrejiid  race,  which 
had  maintained  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  in 
the  Ilyrcanian  Forest,  a  desperate  conflict  with 
Charlemagne  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  in 
defense  of  the  gods  and  rites  of  their  fathers. 
Second  to  no  peojjle  in  the  world  in  courage  and 
martial  zeal,  they  were  distinguished  by  that  ar- 
dent love  of  freedom,  mingled  with  the  rever- 
ence for  antiquity,  which  in  every  age  has  dis- 
tinguished the  Teutonic  race,  and  which,  by 
separating  the  passion  for  liberty  from  the  desire 
of  headlong  innovation,  has  rendered  its  jn'ogress 
slower  but  more  certain,  and  its  ultimate  triumph 
secure.  This  peculiarity  in  their  character  had 
caused  them  to  embrace  with  ardor  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation,  when  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, while  the  slower  and  less  energetic  inhab- 
itants of  Southern  Germany  slumbered  on  in 
subjection  to  the  dictates  of  the  Vatican.  The 
prevalence  of  the  Protestant  doctrines,  which  are 
eminently  favorable  to  variety  and  independ- 
ence of  thought,  had  reacted,  in  its  turn,  in  the 
most  powerful  manner,  on  the  progress  of  liberal 
opinions  ;  and  the  ardent  soldiers  who  had  taken 
up  arms  in  1813  in  the  great  war  of  liberation, 
returned  home,  after  their  triumphs,  chanting 
the  odes  of  Korner,  and  dreaming  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  Fatherland.  The  passion  for  liberty, 
accordingh',  was  much  more  ardent  and  wide- 
spread in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  Hanover, 
and  the  lesser  central  states  of  the  confederacy, 
than  in  Southern  Germany,  where  knowledge 
was  much  less  generally  ditfused,  and  the  people 
were  in  general  ranged  for  or  against  the  new 
opinions  according  as  they  inhabited  the  towns 

were  classified,  according  to  the  best  statistical  author- 
ities, as  follows: 

I.  Germans  in  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,       Souls. 
Tyrol,  part  of  Styria  and  Carintliia. . .    7,285,000 
II.  Sclavonians  in  Moravia,  Bohemia,  Gali- 
ci.i,  Illyria,  Croatia,  Servia,  and  North- 
ern Hungary 17,033,000 

III.  MaKvars  in  Central  Hungary 4,800,000 

IV.  Italians  in  Lombardy,  Venetian  States, 

and  Southern  Tyrol 5,183,000 

V.  Wallachians 2,15(3,000 

VI.  Jews 475,ii0!) 

Vil.  Gipsies r28,i)00 

Total 37,060,000 

— Kotnische  Zeitimg,  1848. 


or  the  country.  Pnissia  was  not  without  the 
causes  of  discord  which  spring  from  diversity  of 
race  and  the  heart-burnings  of  successive  con- 
quests, for  Silesia  and  Old  Prussia  contained 
great  numbers  of  Sclavonians,  and  in  the  prov- 
inces which  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Prussia  in 
the  recent  partition  of  Poland  that  race  formed 
a  decided  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  But  the 
heart-burnings  inevitable  on  that  iniquitous  act 
had  been  almost  obliterated  in  Prussian  Poland 
by  the  wise  legislative  measures  and  paternal  ad- 
ministration which,  as  already  explained,  had  so 
greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the  people,  that 
they  had  ceased  to  sigh  for  the  restora- 
tion of  their  stormy  Comitia  and  the  xUi^'^U 
license  of  a  democratic  noblesse. '* 

Two  most  important  ctlects  had  followed  the 
triumph  of  the  Geiinan  arms  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  Revolutionary  Q^-p^^  a„ j 
war,  and  the  formation  of  the  con-  general  pros- 
fedcracy  which  had  secured  for  parity  of  Ger- 
them  the  inestimable  blessings  of  {".^"Jeace""^ 
internal  peace  for  three-and-thirty 
years.  The  first  of  these  was  the  great  increase 
of  wealth,  industry,  and  population,  which  had 
taken  place  during  that  long  period  of  repose. t 
The  benefit  of  this  suspension  of  all  strife  was 
felt  the  more  sensibly  from  the  contrast  which  it 
had  exhibited  to  the  ceaseless  wars  which  had 
watered  the  German  fields  with  blood,  almost 
from  the  foundation  of  the  states  of  modern  Eu- 
rope. Immense  was  the  change  when,  by  the 
triumphs  of  1813  and  the  establishment  of  the 
formidable  German  confederacy,  the  evils  conse- 
quent on  these  desolating  wars  were  terminated 
— when  the  Rhine  or  the  Niemen  Avere  no  lon- 
ger crossed  by  hostile  hosts,  and  the  German 
disposition,  eminently  pacific  and  industrious, 
had  free  scope  for  its  exercise  within  the  protect- 
ed limits  of  the  confederacy.  During  the  three- 
and-thirty  years,  accordingly,  which  elapsed  from 
1815  to  1848,  Germany  over  its  whole  extent, 
but  especially  in  the  north,  had  made  extraor- 


*  Landed  piopeity  in  Prussia  is  very  much  subdivided, 
and  the  number  of  separate  possessions  has  greatly  in- 
creased since  1848 — a  sure  proof,  when  coupled  with  simul- 
taneous augmentation  of  industry,  of  general  well-being. 
From  a  statistical  table  published  lately  it  appears  that 
In  1849  the  land-owners  in  Prussia  were. .  1,790,809 
In  1855  "  "  . .   2,04;!,543 

Acres. 

Waste  lands  reclaimed  since  1848 7,78'2,932 

Possessions  from  5  to  30  acres— in  1849  . . .  502,208 

"                        "                    in  1855...  5ST,914 

Possessions  below  5  acres — in  1849 ".90,846 

"                       "            in  1855 1,040,547 

—Statistical  Table,  1858,  p.  47. 


t   POPITLATION  OP  THE  ITNDEBMENTIONED  STATES  OF  THE  GeEMAN  EmPIRB  AT  THE  UNDERMENTIONED  PERIODS. 


States. 


Population. 


Extent  in  Gerniau 
Square  Milei 


Proportion  to 
Square  Mile. 


German  states  of  Austria  . 
German  states  of  Prussia  . 
German  states  of  Bavaria 

Saxony 

Hanover 

Wiirtemberg 

Baden 

Hcsse-Cassel 

Hesse-Darmstad  t 

Holstein  and  Lauenburg  . 

Luxembourg 

Nassau 

Brunswick 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin  . .. 

Oldenburg 

Frankfort-on-Maine 

Hamburg 


9,496,753 

8,187,220 

3,513,4i:0 

1,206,034 

1,314,400 

1,3:;7,451 

1,001,630 

545,2118 

63; -,626 

359,985 

214,058 

302,769 

209,.527 

351,908 

27.%4n 

47,372 

129,739 


11,725. 

11,388, 

4,440, 

1,7.57, 

1,755. 

1,701. 

1,335, 

7.3'.', 

85'>, 

52C, 

389, 

412 

268 

528, 

2T8. 

68, 

188, 


,.540  in  1839 
108  in  1840 
327  in  1843 
800  in  1843 
.592  in  1S42 
726  in  1841 
200  in  1843 
1173  in  1846 
679  in  1846 
850  in  1845 
,319  in  1847 
,298  in  1843 
,946  in  1843 
163  in  1848 
rog  in  1846 
241)  in  1846 
054  in  1840 


3580-5 
3365  94 
1.394 -3 
271 -83 
698-65 
360-4 
278  5 
208-9 
177- 
175  5 
80-7 
82-27 
72  68 
2i8- 
11395 
1-8 
7-1 


3,3i5 
3,039 
3,231 
6,755 
2,517 
4,8)5 
4,846 
3,5iil 
5,409 
3,01 12 
3,8.- 3 
.%082 
3,731 
2,317 
2,448 
37,911 
26,5.59 


-Gazetteer  of  World,  voce  "  Germany,"  p.  572.    London,  1S56. 
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binary  advances  both  in  wealth  and  population. 
The  inhabitants  of  Pnissiu  during  this  period 
had  increased  sixty  per  cent. ;  they  had  swelled 
from  ten  to  sixteen  millions.  Its  industry  and 
resources  had  advanced  in  a  still  greater  pro- 
portion.* The  same  was  the  case  almost  in 
the  same  degree  witli  the  lesser  central  states, 
and  even  the  huge  Austrian  monarchy  had  felt 
in  an  extraordinaiy  degree  the  vivifying  influ- 
ences of  the  period  of  repose.  With  the  enjoy- 
ment of  peace  and  prosperity  had  sprung  up,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  a  general  desire  for  the 
fi'ee  institutions  enjoyed  by  other  countries  in 
u  similar  state  of  civilization  and  advancement  ; 
and  the  long  eluding  of  the  promises  made  for 
their  concession  had  at  length  inflamed  this  de- 
sire into  a  perfect  passion. 

The  next  circumstance  which  had  generally 
g  prepared  the  German  mind  for  revo- 

Great  extent  hitionary  convulsion  was  the  univcrs- 
of  education  al  diffusion  of  education.  The  care 
in  Germany.  ^^  ^j^j^  i^poj-tant  branch  of  public 
economy  had  not  been  left  to  individuals,  but  had 
been  almost  every  where  taken  up  by  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  education  by  parents  of  their 
children  was  in  many  states  not  merely  recom- 
mended as  a  duty,  but  enforced  as  an  obligation 
by  the  executive.  No  less  than  21,000  prima- 
ry schools  existed  in  Prussia,  and  1000  colleges 
or  academies,  almost  all  maintained  at  the  public 
expense.  In  all  Germany  there  are  6,000,000 
children  at  school,  being  1  in  7  of  the  entire 
population.  Those  in  Prussia  are  2,328,000, 
out  of  15,473,000  inhabitants  in  1843;  in  Sax- 
ony 303,506,  out  of  1,709,000  souls.  The  Ger- 
)nan  rulers  having  great  standing  armies  at  their 
command,  and,  in  the  Catholic  states  at  least, 
f  lie  entire  control  of  the  books  which  were  to  be 
read,  both  at  school  and  for  the  most  part  after 
it,  deemed  it  perfectly  safe  to  give  this  vast  ex- 


'  AIean  Vautb  of  Expokts  fbom  and 
AUSTKIA,  1S31-1845. 

Ijipoets  into 

Vears. 

Importa. 

Exports. 

Custom  Receipts. 

1831 -'35... 
1836-40. . . 
lS4l-'45... 

Fiorina. 
80,641,158 
10>,854,9U 
115,45.'>,060 

Fiorina. 
87,605, 0'lO 

102,184,185 
in,854,.58T 

Florins. 
11,940,622 
15,'318,(i59 
16,'?82,945 

— Gazetteer  of  World,  voce  "Austria,''  p.  466. 

In  the  Zoll-Verein,  in  Northern  Germany,  the  move- 
ment of  industry  since  the  peace  may  be  judged  of  by 
tbe  following  figures: 


Years. 


Zoll-Verein  Customs. 
Thalers. 

1834 14,51.5,000 

1845. .. . ......: 27,422,532 


Importa. 

$219,69:;,  000 
221,488,000 


Population, 
23,47S,000 
28,498,000 

Valite  of  Expoktb  and  iMroETS  INTO  Zoll-Vep.ein. 

Years.  Exports. 

1845 $17o,u:.5,000 

1846 170,764,000 

— Jbid.,  "Germany,"  p.  578. 
Eoman  Catholics  in  Germany  in  1846,  ex- 
clusive of  Hungary  and  Poland 18,016,000 

Protestants 12,030,000 

Population  of  Atjsteia  in 

1818 29,813,586 

1 337 35,878,801 

1S48 36,201,(371 

— Ibid.,  "Austria,"  p.  467. 

Peligioijb  Division  op  AtrsTniAN  Empike  in  1841. 

Catholics 24,085,527 

Greek  Church 6,451,396 

Protestants 3,237,575 

Jews 6G5,447 

Otlier  sects 49,764 

--Ibid.,  "Austria,"  p.  468. 


tension  to  general  education — nay,  they  thought, 
with  Napoleon  and  the  Chinese  emperor,  that, 
by  aflbrding  the  means  of  regulating  the  thoughts 
of  men,  they  would  succeed  in  establishing  gov- 
ernment on  a  much  stronger  basis  than  could 
ever  be  done  by  means  of  material  coercion,  be- 
cause they  would  take  away  from  their  subjects 
even  the  desire  to  revolt.  They  were  yet  to 
learn  that,  whatever  may  be  the  enervating  ef- 
fect of  the  universal  power  of  reading,  while  co- 
existing with  a  despotic  government,  and  a 
press  enslaved  either  by  the  bayonets  of  soldiers 
or  the  precejjts  of  a  priesthood,  nothing  but  tu- 
mult and  dissension  were  to  be  anticipated  from 
it  when  first  introduced  into  a  country  where 
free  discussion  has  become  unavoidable,  lAnte  c. 
either  from  external  influence  or  intern-  xxvii.  § 
al  determination.-  '^i  ^'  ^• 

A  third  circumstance  at  this  period  rendered 
revolution    in    a  peculiar  manner  „ 

formidable  and  hard  to  resist  in  Great  effect  of 
Germany,  arising  from  the  general  the  military 
arming  of  the  people,  which  had  system  in  Ger- 
been  forced  upon  the  country  by  ™^°y- 
the  severities  of  the  French  invasion.  It  has 
been  already  explained  how  Baron  Scharnhorst, 
when  Prussia  was  constrained,  by  the  treatj' 
forced  upon  it  by  Napoleon  in  1806,  to  have  only 
forty  thousand  men  under  arms,  contrived  to 
elude  it  by  keeping  the  soldiers  only  three  years 
with  their  colors,  and  thereby  training  triple  the 
number  to  the  use  of  arras  who  at  any  one  time 
were  present  with  the  standards.-  Be-  a  Hist,  of 
yond  all  doubt  it  was  this  admirable  sys-  Europe,  c. 
tem  which  was  the  main  cause  of  the  ''•  5 14. 
resurrection  of  Prussia  in  1813,  and  the  glorious 
stand  which  she  then  made  on  behalf  of  the  lib- 
erties of  Europe.  The  perception  of  the  advant- 
ages derived  by  Prussia  from  this  system  led  to 
its  general  adoption  by  the  lesser  German  states, 
and  to  its  becoming  in  a  manner  a  fundamental 
principle  of  government  in  the  whole  of  Northern 
and  Central  Germany.  Every  where  the  whole 
male  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
between  eighteen  and  twenty,  were  liable  to 
serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army,  in  v.'hich 
they  did  duty  for  tlii-ee  years,  and  then  retired 
into  pacific  life,  to  make  way  for  others,  who 
were  to  go  through  the  same  system  of  military 
training  and  discipline.  In  this  way  the  whole 
male  population  was  trained  to  the  use  of  arms. 
Immense  was  the  eflTect  of  this  military  organi- 
zation both  in  war  and  peace,  but  with  directly 
opposite  tendencies.  As  much  as  it  multiplied 
the  means  of  defense  and  national  strength,  in 
the  event  of  foreign  invasion  or  external  warfare, 
did  it  augment  the  public  danger  when  internal 
dissensions  arose,  and  Government  -was  called  on 
to  make  a  stand  against  internal  revolt ;  for  it 
brought  them  into  contact,  not  with  undisci- 
plined mobs,  but  with  experienced  soldiers. 
Hence  the  common  saying  in  Germany  in  1848, 
that  it  was  no  wonder  the  sovereigns  were  over- 
thrown, for  their  enemies  were  all  old  soldiers, 
and  their  supporters  were  young  recruits. 

To  these  observations  on  the  tendency  in  pe- 
riods of  civil  trouble  of  the  military 
organization    of  German }%  an    ex-  Different  mi  li- 
ception,  and  a  very  important  one,  tary  organiza- 
must  be  made  of  the  Austrian  army.  *■'?"  °^  -*^"^" 
The  great  military  force  of  this  vast    "**■ 
monarchy,  amounting  on  its  peace  establishment 
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to  286,000  men,  besides  54,000  in  the  military 
colonies,  was  raised  on  a  different  principle. 
The  soldiers  were  there  all  enrolled  for  twenty-one 
years,  whether  laiscd  by  voluntary  enrollment  or 
conscription  ;  and  every  regiment  consisted  of 
three  battalions,  two  of  which  were  on  active 
service  in  any  part  of  the  monarchy,  while  the 
third  remained  as  a  depot  in  the  circle  to  which 
it  belonged,  to  train  the  recruits  to  their  military 
duties.  The  early  disasters  which  Radetsky  sus- 
tained on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in 
Lombardy,  were,  as  already  mentioned,  mainly 
owing  to  this  cause.  The  whole  depot  battalions 
in  Lombardy,  forming  nearly  a  third  of  the  ef- 
fective military  force  to  the  south  of  the  Alps, 
went  over  to  the  insurgents  on  the  first  raising 
of  the  standard  of  independence  in  Milan.  But 
in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  the  fidelity  of  the 
troops,  owing  chiefly  to  this  peculiarity  in  their 
organization,  was  attended  with  the  most  im- 
portant effects.  Generally  speaking,  with  the 
excejition  of  the  Hungarians,  with  whom  the 
war  speedily  assumed  a  national  character,  the 
troops  remained  loyal ;  and  even  these  continued 
faithful  to  their  colors  in  Radetsky's  army.  Be- 
yond all  doubt,  it  was  this  fidelity  of  the  soldiers, 
in  the  midst  of  the  defection  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  nation,  which  saved  at  its  utmost  need  the 
Austrian  monarchy.*  The  soldiers  formed — as 
they  generally  come  to  do  when  long  embodied, 
and  especially  after  having  gone  through  real 
serWce  together — a  body  apart,  with  which  mili- 
tary honor  and  fidelity  to  their  colors  were  the 
ruling  motives  to  action.  The  citizen  had  come 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  soldier.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  growth  of  such  a  military  caste  at 
the  command  of  Government  may  often  be  at- 
1  ij;i]esinere  tended  with  danger  to  public  liber- 
272-2T4;  Due  ty ;  but  situated  as  the  Austrian 
de  Ragusa's  Empire  was,  composed  of  various 
Se-^tr-'  uiii-  '^^^  hostile  races,  and  suiTounded 
veisai  Gazct-  by  powerful  military  monarchies,  it 
teer,  472  (Aus-  was  the  only  force  which  could  either 
tiia).  defend  or  hold  together  the  State.' 

The  great  question  at  issue  between  the  aris- 
tocratic and  democratic  party  in 
Division  of  Germany,  as  in  Great  Britain  at 
parties  on  the  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  was 
principle  of  the  principle  on  which  the  national 
in'ae^rmany°''  representation  should  be  founded. 
The  former  contended  for  a  repre- 
sentation of  "estates,"  that  is,  of  classes  of  socie- 
ty ;  the  latter  for  a  simple  representation  of  num- 
bers, told  by  head,  as  in  Spain  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  1812.  The  disjjute  on  this  subject  was 
of  veiy  old  standing,  and  had  begun  when  the 
terms  of  the  Federal  Act  first  came  under  dis- 
cussion. Baron  Stein,  the  celebrated  and  able 
Prussian  minister,  then  proposed  that  the  famous 
13th  clause  of  that  act,  which  embraced  this  sub- 
ject, should  run  thus:  "  A  popular  representa- 
tion shall  be  introduced  into  every  state  of  the 
confederacy."  This  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
Prince  Metternich,  who  contended  that  it  should 
be  altered  to  this:  "Assemblies  o(  estates  shall 
find  a  place  in  every  state  of  the  confederacy."! 


*  The  soldiers  of  the  Austrian  army,  when  the  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  1S48,  were  divided  by  race  as  follows: 
"105,486  Germans;  104,000  Sclavonians;  44,000  Hunga- 
rians ;  60,000  Italians." — Universal  Gazetteer,  473,  "  Aus- 
tria." A  proportion  perilous  in  tlie  extreme  when  a  war 
of  races  begins. 

t  Stein's  article  was — "In  jedem  BunJestaat  soil  eine 


The  difference  here  was  more  than  verbal;  it 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  question. 
Nearly  all  the  German  states  already  had  a 
"  Standische  Verfassung,"  or  representation  of 
the  people  in  their  several  classes  ;  and  they  were 
divided  into  four  classes — the  clergy,  or  "Geist- 
lichkeit;"  the  higher  nobility,  or  "  Herren- 
stand ;"  the  common  land-owners,  or  "Ritter- 
stand;"  and  the  citizens  of  towns,  or  "Burgher- 
stand."  In  the  Tyrol,  as  in  Sweden,  the  jjcas- 
ants,  or  non-noble  owners  of  land,  formed  an 
order  by  themselves ;  and  the  whole  nobility, 
higher  and  lower,  one  only.  All  the  members  of 
the  estates  met  in  one  house,  and  the  votes  were 
taken  by  head.  They  had  no  legislative  power, 
their  duties  being  chiefly  to  apportion  the  public 
burdens  among  the  different  classes  of  society, 
and  to  regulate  matters  of  local  interest.  The 
influence  of  Austria  prevailed  in  this  dispute,  and 
the  13th  article  was  drawn  as  Metternich  de- 
sired. This,  however,  was  very  far,  indeed,  from 
meeting  the  views  of  the  Liberal  party.  They 
desired  to  have  one  deputy  for  every  seventy 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  parties,  therefore, 
split  upon  a  vital  point,  regarding  which  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  effect  a  compromise ;  for 
the  concession  of  the  demands  of  the  Liberals 
would  have  vested  the  uncontrolled  government 
of  the  countiy  in  the  lowest  class,  because  the 
most  numerous ;  and  the  retention  of  the  exist- 
ing system  would  have  continued  it,  i  Tumbuiru 
without  any  ett'ectual  restraint,  in  Austria,  ii. 
the  privileged  ones.'  ^^'^^ 

The  system  of  estates  in  Hungary  differed  es- 
sentially from  that  in  the  proper  Ger-  io_ 
man  states :  it  was  purely  aristocratic.  Constitution 
without  any  intermixture  of  the  oth-  cf  Hungary. 
er  classes,  or  any  semblance  even  of  control  over 
their  proceedings.  The  Legislature  there  con- 
sisted, as  in  Great  Britain,  of  two  chambers,  but 
there  the  resemblance  to  the  English  constitu- 
tion ceased.  The  House  of  Lords  consisted  of 
hereditary  greater  magnates ;  the  Elective,  of 
deputies  from  the  higher  clergy,  the  free  towns, 
the  lesser  landholders,  and  the  widows  of  mag- 
nates. But  of  these  the  deputies  from  the  coun- 
try, who  required  tote  themselves  magnates,  and 
elected  by  magnates,  were  alone  entitled  to  vote ; 
the  deputies  of  the  free  towns  were  only  entitled 
to  sit  and  speak,  without  voting.  The  whole 
Legislature  was  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  mag- 
nates, who  were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  Mag- 
yars, and  thus  influenced  not  only  by  the  inter- 
ests and  prejudices  of  rank,  but  by  the  still  more 
inveterate  and  dangerous  feelings  of  race.  This 
difference  rendered  the  revolution  much  more 
wide-spread  and  perilous  in  Hungary  than  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe  ;  for  there  it  was  not  so 
much  the  revolt  of  the  people  against  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  great  aristocratic  movement  of 
a  third  of  the  inhabitants,  composing  the  dom- 
inant race,  to  .secure  their  exclusive  privileges 
alike  against  the  sovereign  above  and 
the  burghers  and  working  class  be-  ^  226  "4' 
low  them."  ''" 

The  exclusive  privileges  which,  in  this  highly 
aristocratic  state,  the  nobles  had  come  to  enjoy, 
far  exceeded  those  in  possession  of  the  French 
nobility  before  the  Revolution,  and  were  such  as 

Volksvertrettung eingefuhrt  werden ;"  Mettornich's — "  In 
jedem  Bundestaat  eine  Standische  Ver/assimg  wird  Staiit 
fiaden." — Bauee,  Wiess,  1843. 
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would  seem  incredible,  if  not  proved  by  undoubt- 
ed evidence.  They  are  thus  de- 
Great  extent  scribed  by  one  of  the  latest  authori- 
of  theexclu-  ties  on  the  subject,  whose  testimony 
sive  privi-  is  the  more  valuable  that  he  belongs 
leg^inHun-  ^^  (j,g  aristocratic  interest:  "So 
great  were  the  privileges  of  the  Hun- 
garian nobility,  that  the  person  of  the  noble  and 
his  property  were  alike  inviolable :  no  creditor 
could  either  arrest  the  former  or  attach  the  latter. 
He  and  his  servants  were  relieved  from  every  im- 
post, national  or  local.  The  charges  of  the  State 
were  borne  exclusively  by  the  misera plehs  contri- 
buens,  as  they  were  called.  To  such  a  length  had 
the  abuse  of  these  privileges  been  caiTied,  that  the 
nobles  and  their  servants  paid  no  toll  on  passing 
the  bridge  of  Pesth,  though  it  constituted  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  revenue  enjoyed  by  the 
town.  The  peasants,  bourgeoisie,  and  mechan- 
ics were  alone  burdened  with  it.  The  peasant 
alone  paid  the  hearth-tax ;  he  alone  contributed 
to  the  expenses  of  the  Diet  and  the  county 
charges ;  he  paid  the  dues  of  the  schoolmasters, 
guards,  notaries,  clergy,  and  curates ;  he  alone 
kept  up  the  roads,  the  bridges,  the  churches,  the 
public  buildings,  the  dikes,  and  the  canals;  he 
alone  paid  the  whole  wai'-taxes,  and  furnished 
the  recruits  to  the  army ;  and,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  he  was  compelled  to  hand  over  a  nintli  of 
his  income  to  his  lord,  and  to  give  him  fifty-two 
daj's'  service  in  the  year.  In  fine,  besides  the 
charge  of  transporting  wood  for  his  lord's  fami- 
ly, he  was  burdened  exclusively  with  the  quar- 
tering of  soldiers ;  and  he  was  compelled  at  all 
times,  and  for  a  merely  nominal  remuneration, 
to  furnish  such  to  the  county  authorities  or  their 
attendants.  The  Spartan  Helots  were  kings  in 
j„  ,.  ,.  comjjarison."'  There  are  certainly 
Rev.  d'Au-  '  sufficient  causes  here  to  account  for  a 
triche,  i.  22,  revolution,  and  probably  render  it  in- 
Introduc-  cvitable  ;  but  the  extraordinary  thing 
is,  that  it  began  in,  and  was  mainly 
supported  by,  not  the  miserajilcbs  contrlbuens,  but 
the  haughty  Magyar  nobles,  who  lived  upon  these 
iuicjuitous  exactions. 

The  demand  for  equal  and  uniform  represent- 
j2.  ation  was  not  the  only  one  which  had 

Demand  for  long  been  made  in  Germany.  An- 
unity  in  the  other  cry  had  arisen,  connected  with 
Unpire.  ^.j^^  foiTner,  and  deemed  indispensa- 
ble to  secure  its  full  and  secure  development ; 
this  was  the  wish  in  Germany,  as  in  Italy,  for 
UNITY.  The  inhabitants  had  felt  so  long  and  so 
bitterly  the  evils  of  divided  government  and  the 
contests  of  sovereigns  within  the  confederacy, 
that  the  first  desire,  when  invested  at  all  with 
the  power  of  self-government,  was  to  mould  the 
confederacy  into  a  real  empire,  ruled  by  one  gov- 
ernment, governed  by  one  set  of  laws,  and  di- 
rected by  one  sovereign.  Comparing  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  Germany  anterior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  confederacy  in  1815,  with  tlie  power 
and  intiuence  of  France  on  the  one  side,  and 
Russia  on  the  other,  they  were  impressed  with 
the  idea,  which  was  imdoubtedly  in  a  great  de- 
gree well  founded,  that  the  superior  strength  and 
weight  of  these  powers  were  owing  to  their  ho- 
mogeneous character  and  unity  of  government. 
If  Germany,  with  its  forty  millions  of  inhabitants 
and  two  thousand  walled  cities,  were  similarly 
united,  it  would,  from  the  advantages  of  its  cen- 
tral situation,  compact  territory,  fertile  and  yet 


varied  surface,  and  numerous  navigable  rivers, 
soon  acquire  still  greater  intiuence,  and  become 
beyond  all  question  the  leading  state  in  Eu- 
rope, commanding  at  once  internal  peace  and 
securing  external  respect.     Such  was  the  dream 
of  the  patriots  and  Liberal  leaders  in  Germany 
— a  dream  largely  intermingled  with  truth,  and 
rendered  difficult  of  realization  only  ,  p..  o  i^ 
from  the   contending    interests    and  nie wiener' 
separate  jealousies    of  the   various  Oktober 
nations   and   chiefs   composing   the  l\«v')lution, 
confederacy. ' 

The  jealousy  of  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  of  Aus- 
trian influence,  and  their  desire  to  jg 
establish  a  j>reponderating  ascend-  The  Pnissian 
ency  in  the  north  of  Germany,  had  Zoll-Verein; 
led  to  another  change  in  political  >  " "  J*''^  s. 
institutions  some  time  before,  which  powerfully 
contributed  to  swell  the  same  cry  for  unity  in 
the  central  government.  The  Prusso-Bavarian 
league  which,  under  the  name  of  Zoll-Verein 
(toll-alliance),  was  established  at  the  time  when 
the  ferment  of  Liberal  opinions  was  very  strong 
in  1833,  and  came  into  full  operation  in  1834, 
had  this  effect  in  a  remarkable  degree.  This 
league  embraced  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Ba- 
den, Hesse,  Brunswick,  Nassau,  and  a  number 
of  lesser  states,  including  all  Centr.nl  and  North- 
ern Germany,  and  containing  a  poi>ulation  of 
twenty-four  million  souls.  Its  object  w^as  twt)- 
fold  :  L  To  establish  a  perfect  freedom  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  and  mutual  abolition  of  al 
duties  on  imjjort  and  export  w  ithin  tjie  states  of 
the  union,  and  levy  one  uniform  rate  of  impost 
on  all  foreign  productions ;  the  produce  of  the 
taxes  being  remitted  to  a  common  treasury, 
from  whence  it  was  proportionally  divided  be- 
tween the  states  comprising  the  union.  2.  To 
establish  so  considerable  a  tax  on  all  imports  as 
should  effectually  exclude  the  competition  of  for- 
eign industry.  This  last  part  of  the  system  was 
specially  leveled  at  the  English  manufactures. 
' '  We  should  not  have  complained, "  said  the 
German  Ku?i/:e,  in  183.5,  "that  all  our  markets 
were  overflowing  with  British  manufactures — 
that  Germany  received  in  British  cotton  goods 
more  than  the  whole  British  subjects  in  India — 
had  not  England,  while  she  was  inundating  us 
with  her  productions,  insisted  on  closing  her 
markets  to  ours.  Mr.  Robinson's  resolutions  in 
1815  had  in  fact  excluded  our  corn  from  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain.  She  told  us  we  were  to 
buy,  but  not  to  sell.  We  were  not  willing  to 
adopt  reprisals.  We  vainly  hoped  that  a  sense 
of  her  own  interest  would  lead  to  reciprocity; 
but  we  were  disappointed,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  take  care  of  ourselves."  This  is  a 
mivnful  statement  of  the  princijjles  of  free  trade  ; 
and  if  the  Germans  had  acted  accordingly,  they 
would  be  entitled  to  credit  for  having  thus  early 
enunciated  them.  But  they  have  not  done  so; 
their  reciprocity  has  been  all  on  one  side.  En- 
gland took  off  the  whole  duties  on  grain  in  1846, 
and  materially  lowered  those  on  foreign  animals 
and  other  rural  productions ;  but  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Zoll-Verein  have  made  2M'Gre"-or'8 
no  advance  toward  a  similar  con-  Germanic 
cession ;'  and  through  all  the  states  !^"**°™''^n- 
of  the  union  the  import  duties,  where  Newdepntc,' 
not  raised,  continue  at  the  original  Tariff:^  of  M 
rate — nominally  of  ten  per  cent,  on  Nationp,  r>- 
the  declared,  in  reality  of  from  thir- 
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ty  to  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  real  value.  Nay,  in 
1 845,  the  very  year  when  free  trade  was  in  course 
of  being  carried  in  Great  Britain,  increased  duties 
were  introduced  over  the  whole  of  the  ZoU-Verein 
on  foreign  iron,  raw  and  manufactured,  and  cot- 
ton yarns,  the  princijial  articles  of  Britisii  export. 
The  etiects  of  this  cliange  have  been  very  great, 
U,  both   upon   the   material    prosperity 

Kffects  of  the  and  the  moral  feelings  of  the  Ger- 
^'"  tl"^ '^"^\"  man  people.  Since  it  was  intro- 
rial  resoiiices  duced,  the  internal  trade  of  the  dif- 
of  the  coun-  ferent  states  of  the  union  with  each 
*^J'-  otlier  has  very  much  increased,  and 

their  industry,  being  in  a  great  measure  sheltered 
from  foreign,  and  especially  British  competition, 
has  largely  augmented.  In  1 834,  when  the  pop- 
•  ulation  of  the  Zoll-Verein  states  was  23,478,000, 
the  custom-house  receipts  were  14,515,000  tha- 
Icrs;  in  1845,  when  the  population  was  28, 498, 000, 
they  had  risen  to  27,422,000  thalers;  and  in 
1850,  when  the  population  had  swelled  to 
29,803,000,  the  receipts  were  still  22,144,000 
thalers,  notwithstanding  the  eftects  of  the  mon- 
etary crisis  of  1847  and  Revolution  of  1848  in 
checking  both  consumption  and  industry.  The 
industry  of  the  union,  as  measured  by  its  im- 
ports and  exports,  liad  increased  in  a  similar 
proportion.  Great  as  had  been  the  effect  of  this 
expansion  of  domestic  industry  upon  the  mate- 
rial prosperity,  it  was  still  greater  upon  the  moral 
and  p.olirical  feelings,  of  Central  and  Northei-n 
Germany.  The  influence  of  Prussia  was  great- 
ly increased  by  the  change,  for  the  lesser  states 
thereby  found  their  own  prosperity  wound  up 
with  hers ;  and,  by  making  the  petty  sovereigns 
1  MK^regi  r's  chiefly  dependent  for  their  future 
G(!imiitiio.  revenues  on  the  permanence  of  the 
(justoinsUii-  union,  she  rendered  their  fidelity  to 
Gazetteer  of  ^^'"  ^^  peace  and  war  the  condition 
th(!  World,  of  their  existence  as  independent  sov- 
^~^''-  ereigns.' 

While  so  many  causes  were  conspiring  to 
spread  far  and  wide  in  Germany  the 
passion  for  change,  and  longing  aft- 
er an  undefined  future,  which  is  the 
first  stage  of  the  revolutionary  fever, 
another  circumstance,  arising  part- 
ly from  the  original  character  of  the 
mind,  partly  from  their  geographical  and  j)olitic- 
al  circumstances,  rendered  the  malady  in  its  case 
peculiarly  violent  and  dangerous.  The  situation 
of  the  empire  in  the  heart  of  Europe  having 
rendered  the  maintenance  of  great  standing 
armies  the  condition  of  existence,  the  larger 
states  had  at  their  command  huge  bodies  of 
armed  men.  Relying  on  the  support  of  these 
formidable  pretorians,  the  Governments  every 
where  thought  there  could  be  no  danger,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  in  permitting  an  unlimited 
freedom  of  writing  and  publishing  upon  all  sub- 
jects, excepting  such  as  to  itched  on  the  forbidden 
(icld  of  politics,  or  as  concerned  the  actual  ad- 
ministration of  affairs.  Tliis  state  of  things  fell 
in  singularly  with  the  peculiar  turn  of  the  Ger- 
man mind,  which,  especially  in  the  north,  emi- 
nently imaginative  and  speculative,  was  by  na- 
ture turned  rather  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
ideal  than  the  improvement  of  the  real.  Thus 
the  minds  of  men,  in  a  country  where  education 
and  the  power  of  reading  were  universal,  were 
habituated  to  the  most  perilous  of  all  exercises 
in  a  political  point  of  view — that  of  bringing 
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ety ill  Ger- 
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to  the  solution  of  subjects  of  thought,  not  tho 
powers  of  reason,  but  the  fliglits  of  imagination  ; 
not  the  lessons  of  experience,  but  the  visions  of 
fancy. 

So  completely  had  the  minds  of  men  in  Ger- 
many been  prepared  by  these  causes,  is. 
and  "the  skillful  use  which  the  Lib-  General  yield- 

eral  leaders  in  Switzerland  and  It-  1"^,?'' "'f' ^''■ 

111  1       i-  ^1  r  *    tablislied 

aly  had  made  ot  them,  tor  a  great  Governmeiits 
and  general  convulsion,  that  when  to  tlie  Frencli 
the  news  arrived  of  the  revolution  '^^pi'iions. 
in  Paris  and  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  match  had  been  suddenly  ajijjlicd  to  a 
train  previously  laid,  with  branches  in  every  di- 
rection. Unlike  the  first  French  Revolution, 
when  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions  had  been 
slow,  and  they  had  to  surmount  vigorous  resist- 
ance from  the  privileged  classes  at  every  step,  it 
was  immediate  and  almost  universal.  Instt-ad 
of  taking  up  arms,  as  they  had  done  both  in 
1792  and  1830,  in  their  own  defense,  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  adjoining  states  at  once  yielded 
to  the  tempest,  and  sought  only,  by  immediately 
bending,  to  escape  its  fury.  Great  resistance 
was  made  in  several  quarters  in  the  end,  and  the 
conservative  cause  was  generally  at  last  triumph- 
ant ;  but  in  the  beginning  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  thought  of,  and  the  annals  of  the  German 
states  for  some  months  are  nothing  but  a  series 
of  encroachments  imperiously  made  by  the  rev- 
olutionists, and  concessions  weakly  yielded  by  the 
so^'ereigns. 

Belgium  was  the  country  where,  from  prox- 
imity of  situation,  and  the  news  of  the  ^-j 
Paris  convulsion  being  first  received,  Bi'itrium 
the  shock  was  earliest  felt,  and  where  •'*!"'^'i^'';1. 
at  the  same  time,  from  the  Government  '"^'' '"'  ' 
being  of  a  revolutionary  character,  it  might  be 
expected  to  be  most  violent.  The  eftects  of  the 
blow,  however,  were  lessened,  and  the  throne  of 
Leopold  surmounted  the  concussion,  partly  by 
moderation  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  leaders, 
partly  by  wisdom  and  address  on  that  of  the  sov- 
ereign. Knowing  that  he  had  no  legal  title  to 
the  throne,  unless  his  election  by  the  people 
could  be  esteemed  such,  Leopold  most  prudently 
took  the  initiative.     No  sooner  did  the  ^ 

intelligence  arrive  of  the  fall  of  Louis 
Philippe  than  he  convoked  the  council  of  his 
ministers,  and,  after  reminding  them  that  the 
throne  of  Belgium  had  been  none  of  his  seeking, 
offered  to  resign  if  his  ministers  thought  it  would 
avert  calamity,  or  conduce  to  the  pjublic  welfare. 
The  ministers  replied  that  the  form  of  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy  was  the  one  best  adapted  to 
tho  wishes  of  the  Belgian  jieople ;  that  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  was  neither  suited 
to  their  habits  nor  adapted  to  their  wishes ;  and 
that  the  existing  constitution,  liaving  been  ap- 
proved by  a  constituent  assembly,  the  organ  of 
the  public  will,  and  nominated  by  an  innncnse 
majority  of  electors,  might  be  considered  as  a 
fair  index  to  the  wishes  fif  the  people.  The  re- 
sult proved  that  their  opinion  was  well  founded  : 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  still,  as  in  former 
days,  religious  and  monarchical,  not  free-think- 
ing and  revolutionary.  The  King  re- 
tained the  throne :  the  democratic  socie- 
ties in  Brussels  all  met  on  the  following  evening, 
and  attemi)ted  a  revolutionary  movement ;  but 
although  at  their  bidding  some  crowds  assem- 
bled in  the  streets,  there  was  no  general  move- 
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meat,  and  a  few  of  the  leaders  were  arrested 
without  difficulty.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing, the  Minister  of  the  Interior  an- 
nounced an  electoral  law,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
franchise  was  fixed  at  the  lowest  point  allowed 
by  the  constitution — viz.,  twenty  florins'  worth 
of  property  (40s.),  being  nearly  the  same  as  the 
lowest  point  of  the  county  qualification  in  En- 
gland. By  this  change  the  number  of  electors 
was  at  once  doubled ;  and  the  liberal  intentions 
of  Government  were  soon  after  still  further 
evinced  by  another  law,  which  reduced  the  quali- 
fication for  municipal  councils  to  forty-six  francs 
(3()S.).  These  timely  and  wise  concessions  gave 
general  satisfaction,  and  so  completely  disarmed 
the  extreme  democratic  party,  that  when  the 
French  revolutionists,  who  were  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  these  temperate  reforms,  endeav- 
ored to  penetrate  into  the  country,  they  were,  as 
already  mentioned,  met  and  with  ease 
■"  ^^'^  '  defeated  by  the  loyal  troops  of  Leopold. ' 
]  {37  *''  The  existing  Government  was  soon  aft- 
er still  further  strengthened  by  a  docu- 
ment from  the  pen  of  M.  Potter,  who  had  taken 
so  active  a  part  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  in 
which  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  rest  con- 
tented with  the  real  freedom  which 
184s'"866-3n-  ^^^y  enjoyed  under  their  consti- 
An.Keg.  18-ls'  tutional  monarch,  and  not  to  en- 
353;  Moui-       danger  it  by  aspiring  after  a  peril- 

3o"  is'fs^'^'^'' "'  ''^^^   ^^^   impracticable   republican 

'        '  regime. - 

But  although  Belgium  thus  avoided  the  great 
^„  risk  of  a  change  of  government  on 

Monetary  anil  t^^  OCCUn-ence  of  the  French  Revo- 
commercial  lution,  yet  it  could  not  escape  the 
crisis  in  Bel-  serious  evils  arising  from  the  shock 
^^  '"■  given    to    commercial    credit,   and 

through  it  to  general  industry.  They  fell  with 
unmitigated  severity  in  that  great  emporium  of 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  industry ;  En- 
gland itself  did  not  sutler  more  severely.  The 
discounts  at  the  Bank,  which  in  1847  had  been 
100,200,000  francs,  sank  in  1848  to  87,900,000; 
and  the  current  accounts  fell  from  183,000,000 
to  96,000,000  francs.  The  general  panic  soon 
rendered  the  payment  of  notes  in  cash  impossi- 
ble. Thi  Government  acted  witli  equal  energy 
and  prudence  on  this  trying  occasion.  By  a 
law  passed  on  20th  March,  1848,  cash  payments 
were  suspended,  and  the  Bank  was  authorized 
to  issue  inconvertible  notes  to  a  limited  extent. 
Under  protection  of  this  law,  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  in  circulation,  which  during  the  panic  had 
fLillen  to  3,000,000  francs,  rose  before  the  end  of 
the  year  to  10,300,000  francs.  The  other  great 
banking  establishment,  the  "  Societe  Gene'rale  de 
Bruxelles,"  was  at  the  same  time  authorized  to 
issue  notes  of  20  francs  and  .5  francs  to  sui)port 
the  circidation  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
specie ;  and  their  circulation,  also  protected,  rose 
from  a  million  to  thirty-two  millions.  The  notes 
of  neither  establishment  underwent  any  deprecia- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  large  increase  in  their 
paper  circulation,  a  clear  proof  that  it  was  issued 
in  sufficient  but  not  excessive  quantities.  The 
consequence  was,  that  j^ublic  credit  was  restored 
by  this  seasonable  supjjort  to  the  banking  estab- 
lishments, and  industry  revived  so  quickly,  that 
Government  were  enabled,  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  to  surrender  to  the  towns  the  tax  on  per- 
sonal property  and  patents,  in  consideration  of 


their  giving  up  the  octroi  on  articles  of  consump- 
tion imported  into  them,  which  had  been  loudly 
complained  of.  These  changes,  and  the  eifec;,-; 
of  the  crisis,  occasioned  a  deficit  in  the  publi;; 
accounts  for  the  year  of  9,000,000  francs,  which 
in  the  next  was  much  more  than  compensated 
by  a  great  reduction  in  the  army,  the  cost  of 
which  was  lessened  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  half 
of  what  it  had  been  ten  years  before.  This  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  monetary  crisis  of  1848,  which 
was  exactly  the  same  as  has  been  shown  to  have 
been  adopted  in  France  at  the  same 
period,'  is  well  worthy  of  observation,  jj  ^j^'q' 
for  both  were  diametrically  the  reverse 
of  that  followed  in  England  during  the  corre- 
sponding time  of  suftering.  France  and  Bel- 
gium sought  to  supply  the  want  of  a  metallic* 
currency,  temporarily  drawn  away,  and  to  sup- 
port a  credit  for  the  time  shaken,  by  a  temporary 
issue  of  notes  to  supply  the  place  of  the  former 
and  upiiold  the  latter ;  England  was  resolute  to 
adhero  to  a  system  which  forcibly  contracted  tlie 
notes  when  credit  was  all  but  ruined  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  gold.  The  former  said,  "If  the 
beef  is  taken  away,  give  the  soldiers  more  bread ;" 
the  latter,  "If  the  beef  is  taken  away,  2  Ann.  Hist. 
take  away  the  bread  also,  and  all  will  1S48,  369- 
soon  be  right. '"^  ^^^• 

Holland  also  felt,  though  in  a  lesser  degree, 
the  shock  of  1848,  both  in  politics  and  jg 
commerce.  Being  the  advanced-post  changes  in 
of  the  legitimate  monarchies,  it  was  the  Consti- 
sure  to  be  exposed  to  the  first  blows  i!^'!?"  '^ 
of  the  revolutionary  power,  if  liostili- 
ties  broke  out ;  and  accordingly  military  prepara- 
tions were  made  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The 
whole  militia  or  landwehr,  for  1845,  184G,  and 
1847,  were  called  out,  and  a  considerable  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  regular  army.  But  these 
defensive  preparations  were  accompanied  by  wise 
and  timely  concessions  to  public  opinion,  violent- 
ly agitated  there  as  elsewhere  by  the  events  which 
had  taken  place  in  France.  On  the  20th  p.  .  ^^ 
February,  immediately  on  receipt  of  the 
news  from  Paris,  a  project  for  certain  fundament- 
al changes  in  the  constitution  was  submitted  to 
the  King  by  the  Council  of  State,  and  approved 
by  him,  after  which  the  Chambers  were  con- 
voked to  take  them  into  consideration.  The  re- 
sult of  their  deliberations  was  a  new  constitution, 
which  was  formally  promulgated  on  the  14th 
October.  By  it  Holland  received  the  whole  im- 
munities of  a  free  government,  and  her  inhabit- 
ants came  to  enjoy  nearly  the  same  rights  and 
liberties  as  those  of  Great  Britain.  All  traces 
of  the  aristocratic  privileges  retained  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1815  were  swept  away.  All  citizens 
were,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  creed,  made 
eligible  to  all  employments ;  the  King's  person 
was  declared  inviolable,  but  his  ministers  re- 
sponsible. He  commanded  the  forces  by  sea  and 
land,  declared  war  and  made  peace,  and  nomin- 
ated to  all  public  offices  with  the  advice  of  his 
ministers.  The  States-General  were  to  be  still 
divided  into  two  Chambers,  but  their  composition 
and  mode  of  appointment  were  changed.  Tlie 
members  of  the  Upper  House,  who  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1815  were  all  named  by  the  King, 
were  to  be  no  longer  appointed  by  him,  but  by 
the  provincial  estates,  and  to  be  taken  from  a  roll 
of  the  persons  paying  the  highest  amount  of  di- 
rect taxes  within  their  respective  limits.     They 
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were  to  be  elected  for  nine  years,  anil  to  receive 
an  annual  salary  from  Govcnmient  of  3000  florins, 
or  £300  a  year.  The  Lower  Ciiaraber  was  elect- 
ed for  four  years,  and  to  be  elected  by  all  per- 
sons paying  above  20  florins  (£2),  and  below  IGO 
florins  (£10)  a  year.  A  deputy  was  to  be  chosen 
for  every  45,000  inhabitants;  and,  to  be  eligible 
for  the  second  Chamber,  tiie  candidates  required 
to  be  above  30  years  of  age.  This  Chamber  was 
exclusively  invested  with  the  right  of  voting  tax- 
es and  supplies,  which  was  to  be  done  annually, 
and  with  that  of  proposing  and  moving  amend- 
ments to  laws.  The  debates  in  both  chambers 
were  to  be  open,  and  published  in  the  newspa- 
l)ers ;  and  the  people  enjoyed  the  right  of  peti- 
tioning cither  the  local  estates  or  the  general  Leg- 
islature, as  well  as,  under  certain  limitations,  that 
of  meeting  in  public  to  discuss  their  grievances  or 
express  their  wishes.    These  provisions  contained 

1  c!„„  f^„^f  the  whole  elements  of  real  freedom, 
'  See  Const!-  ,  ,  ,  •  . 

tution,  1S43;  and  made  as  large  concessions  to 
Ann.  Hist.  democracy  as  were  consistent  with 
18-18,  37T-3T9.  j^g  existence. ' 

While  the  kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  Holland 
„„  were  reaping  in  this  manner  the  fruits 

Progress  of  o(  a  sage  administration  on  the  part 
the  Revolu-  of  their  respective  Governments,  and 
tionmGer-  moderation  on  that  of  their  people, 
*"^°^'  the   lesser   states   in    Germany  were 

falling,  one  after  another,  with  unheard-of  ra- 
pidity, before  the  revolutionary  tempest.  Such 
was  the  swiftness  with  which  the  storm  advanced, 
and  the  universality  of  the  overthrow  which  it 
elfected,  that  it  could  be  compared  to  nothing 
but  a  tropical  tornado  sweeping  over  the  land, 
and  overturning  in  its  fury  towers,  churches, 
and  palaces.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  civilized  world  before,  and  proba- 
bly  never  will  again.  On  the  29th  Feb- 
ruary the  Government  at  Carlsruhe,  to 
allay  the  hourly-increasing  effervescence,  an- 
nounced to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  they 
were  about  to  bring  forward  proposals  for  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  gen- 
eral arming  of  the  jieople ;  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  the  citizens,  already  armed, 
thronged  the  streets,  and  the  rule  had  slipped 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  sovei'eign.  At  Stuttgart, 
.  J  h  2  '"^  '^^®  "^  March,  an  assembly  of  bour- 
geois addressed  to  the  Emperor  a  peti- 
tion, in  which  they  demanded  the  immediate 
convocation  of  a  German  Parliament,  the  insti- 
tution of  trial  by  jury,  the  entire  liberty  of  the 
press,  e(iuality  in  taxes  and  privileges,  the  aboli- 
tion of  Corvees,  and  general  arming  of  the  people. 
The  immediate  convocation  of  the  Estates  was 
the  consequence  of  that  petition.  In  the  Duchy 
of  Nassau  a  similar  petition,  on  the  same  day,  led 
March  3  ^'^  ^  similar  result.  On  the  3d  March 
■  the  German  Diet  sitting  at  Frankfort 
yielded  to  the  loud  and  menacing  demand  of  the 
public  voice,  passed  a  decree  virtually  abandon- 
ing all  general  control  or  right  of  direction  over 
the  confederacy,  and  permitting  every  separate 
State  to  regulate  the  liberty  of  the  press  within 
.  its  dominions  as  it  deemed  expedient. 
On  the  9th  the  same  body  adopted  a 
R^K-''  t^color  flag=— black,  red,  and  gold 
triche,  i.  13,  being  taken  as  the  arms  of  the  con- 
14;  Ann.  federation.  At  Cologne  a  tumult  got 
ssfi'ssT*^'  up,  and  a  ])etition  was  largely  signed 
and  paraded  through  the  streets,  de- 
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manding  universal  suffrage  and  popular  govern- 
ment, unrestricted  liberty  in  s])ccch  and  jjuljlish- 
ing,  the  abolition  of  the  standing  army,  general 
arming  of  the  i)cople,  security  for  employment  to 
all  by  the  Government,  and  education  of  all  at 
the  jiublic  expense. 

When  such  extravagant  ideas  were  fermenting 
in  the  liublic  mind,  it  was  not  to  be  gi 

expected  that  the  sovereigns  of  the  au  the  lesser 
lesser  German  states  could  oppose  German  Sov- 
any  efl'ectual  resistance  to  the  tor-  ereigns  yield, 
rent.  In  truth,  they  were  so  thunder-struck  by  the 
Revolution  at  Paris,  and  so  overawed  by  the  great 
parent  democracy  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine, 
which  they  expected  every  moment  to  burst  in 
armed  bands  of  liberators  upon  them,  that  they  no- 
where attempted  it.  Concession  to  whatever  was 
demanded  was  universal  and  immediate.  At  Mu- 
nich public  discontent  had  been  long  excited  by 
the  avowed  influence  of  Lola  Montcs,  a  cele- 
brated dancer  whom  the  King  had  created 
Countess  of  Lansfeld,  over  the  royal  mind,  and 
the  Revolution  of  Paris  blew  it  into  a  flame. 
Tlie  Countess  having  taken  a  body  of 
students  named  Alleiminnen  under  her  pro- 
tection, they  were  publicly  insulted  by  the  other 
students ;  and  matters  became  so  serious  that, 
by  a  royal  ordinance,  the  university  was  closed 
for  a  year.  This  strong  step  excited 
such  indignation,  that  tumults  arose,  in 
the  course  of  which  death  ensued,  barricades  were 
erected,  the  King  himself  was  slightly  wounded, 
and  the  Countess,  after  having  had  her  hotel 
pillaged,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  Mat- 
ters being  in  this  distracted  state,  the  intelligence 
of  the  French  Revolution,  which  immediately 
after  arrived,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
On  the  3d  March  the  King  dissolved  the 
Lower  Chamber,  and  announced  the  meeting  of 
the  new  one  for  the  30th  May ;  but  this  was  far 
too  long  a  delay  for  the  movement  party.  On 
the  next  day  a  tumultuous  mob  passed  „„ .  , 
the  windows  of  the  royal  palace,  and  ^"^"^ '  ■ 
proceeded  to  pillage  the  arsenal,  where  the}'  got 
arms  in  abundance;  and  the  King,  having' no 
longer  any  means  of  resistance,  two 
days  after  issued  a  decree  convoking  the  ^^^  ' 
Chamber  for  the  10th  March,  and  at  once  abol- 
ishing the  censorship  of  the  press,  and  ordering 
the  army  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  con- 
stitution. On  the  5th  March  the  Grand-  ^ 
Duke  of  Baden,  destitute  of  all  means  ^  ""^'•>- 
of  resistance,  convoked  the  Chambers,  publicly 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and 
established  a  National  Guard ;  the  King  of 
Wurtemberg  engaged  to  establish  civic 
guards  and  abolish  feudal  rights ;  at  '^''^  *  ' 
Weisbaden  similar  concessions  were  made  by 
the  reigning  })rince ;  while  at  Heidelberg  a  body 
of  democrats,  self-elected  as  rulers  of  the  empire, 
published  a  declaration,  stating  that  the  existing 
Diet  at  Frankfort  did  not  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  nation,  and  appointing  a  standing  com- 
mittee to  arrange  the  preliminaries  for  a  real 
rejjresentation  of  the  people  over  the  whole  con- 
federacy. On  the  same  day  the  King 
of  Saxony  published  an  edict,  making  ^^^^  ' 
an  entire  change  in  the  ministry  in  favor  of  the 
Liberals,  and  ordering  the  imme-  i  ualleyd.  i. 
diate  convocation  of  a  Chamber  to  13, 14:  Ann. 
settle  the  basis  of  a  new  constitu-  ll'"^*  l^iS, 
tion.'                                                       ^S«'^S^- 
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It  might  have  been  expected  that,  though  the 
oo  lesser  states  of  the  confederacy  were 

■Disturbances  unable  to  resist  the  storm  which  set 
in  Prussia.  in  with  such  violence  from  the  left 
March  6.  i^f^^i^  ^f  t^g  Rhine,  the  case  would 
be  diiferent  with  the  gi-eat  military  monarchies 
which  were  farther  removed  from  the  scene  of 
danger,  and  possessed  a  powerful  armed  force  to 
support  authority  and  stifle  insurrection.  But 
it  was  just  the  reverse:  the  tornado  fell  with 
more  violence,  and  speedily  produced  effects 
more  important,  at  Vienna  and  Berlin  than  at 
Munich  or  Dresden.  In  the  Prussian  capital  the 
panic  was  extreme  when  the  intelligence  from 
Paris  first  arrived;  nothing  less  than  an  imme- 
diate invasion  by  the  arms  of  France  was  antici- 
pated. Meetings  in  consequence  were  held,  at 
which  petitions  were  agreed  to,  and  straightway 
signed,  especially  at  Coblentz,  Dusseldorf,  and 
the  other  cities  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prus- 
^  sia,  praying  for  a  general  arming  of  the 
people,  and  the  immediate  concession 
of  all  the  points  on  which  the  two  Chambers  had 
agreed  at  their  last  sitting ;  and  the  King,  to 
appease  the  public  mind,  had  no  alternative  but 
to  accede  to  the  demand.  On  the  11th 
of  the  same  month,  a  programme  of 
the  changes  intended  to  be  introduced  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Government,  by  which  absolute  lib- 
erty of  the  press  was  at  once  conceded  in  the 
mean  time,  and  hopes  were  held  out  of  a  law  for 
a  common  constitution  of  the  whole  confederacy. 
From  the  early  and  decided  step  thus  taken  by 
the  Prussian  Government,  which  in  this  manner 
put  itself  at  the  head  of  the  Liberal  Unitarians 
of  Germany,  it  was  evident  that  they  had  in 
view  a  great  augmentation  of  the  ascendency  of 
Prussia  in  the  liberalized  confeder- 
16  IT^^Ann  ^'^3^'  ^'^'^  ^^^^  visions  were  already 
Hist.  1848,  entertained  of  an  imperial  crown, 
38T-389 ;  An.   supported  by  the  Liberal  states,  add- 

^-fif'f^?"^^'  ing  fresh  lustre  to  the  house  of  Bran- 
3To,  Ail.  1      ,  , 

denburg. ' 

This  was  rendered  still  more  apparent  by  a 
royal  proclamation,  issued  on  the 
Important  ^^^^^  March,  in  which  the  King  said, 
I'roclrtniation  "Above  all,  we  demand  that  Ger- 
by  the  King  many  shall  ho  transformed  from  a 
o|  Pi-ussia.  confederation  of  states  into  one  fed- 
March  IS.  i   ,   ,        ttt-         i  ,    i        , 

eral  state.     We  acknowledge  that  to 

effect  this  a  temporal  federal  representation  must 
be  formed  out  of  the  chambers  of  all  German 
states,  and  convoked  immediately.  We  demand 
a  general  military  system  for  Germany,  and  we 
will  endeavor  to  form  it  after  that  model  under 
which  our  Prussian  armies  reaped  such  unfading 
laurels  in  the  war  of  independence.  We  demand 
that  the  German  federal  army  be  assembled  un- 
der one  single  federal  banner,  and  we  hope  to 
see  a  federal  commander-in-chief  at  its  head. 
We  demand  a  German  federal  flag  ;  and  we  ex- 
pect that  the  period  is  not  far  remote  when  a 
German  fleet  shall  cause  the  German  name  to  be 
respected  on  the  ocean.  We  demand  a  federal 
tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  all  differences  be- 
tween princes  and  their  states,  as  between  differ- 
ent German  Governments.  We  demand  a  com- 
mon law  of  settlement  for  all  Germany,  and  an 
absolute  right  of  all  Germans  mutually  to  mi- 
grate to  any  part  of  the  Fatherland.  We  de- 
mand the  abolition  of  all  custom-houses  which 
shall  impede  the  internal  commerce  of  all  Ger- 


man states  ;  a  general  Zoll-Verein  for  the  whole 
of  Germany,  and  an  entire  uniformity  of  weights, 
measures,  and  coins  throughout  the  entire  union. 
We  propose  the  same  liberty  of  the  press  through- 
out all  Germany,  with  the  same  guarantees 
against  its  abuse.  To  accomplish  these  our  in- 
tentions, we  convoke  the  General  Diet  for  the  2d 
April ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  censorship  of 
the  press  is  abolished,  all  laws  relating  thereto 
abrogated,  and  offenses  of  the  press  i  I'loclama- 
against  the  Government  or  individ-  tion,  March 
uals  are  sent  to  the  ordinary  tribu-  18,  lS48:Atin. 
nals.'"  _  Keg.lS48,3TT. 

From  the  terms  of  this  very  remarkable  in- 
strument, it  was  evident  not  only  that  24. 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  disposed  to  Tumult  in 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  large  ^.'^''''"•.,„ 
party  professing  Liberal  opinions  in  ""^ '  ' 
Prussia,  but  that  he  had  embraced  the  views  of 
the  still  more  numerous  body  in  the  whole  con- 
federacy which  aspired  to  restore  a  German  em- 
pire, no  longer  a  disjointed  confederacy  of  in- 
dependent states,  but  one  powerful  and  united 
monarchy.  It  was  not  difficult  to  see  who  was 
designed  for  its  head  ;  and  as  it  was  not  to  be  su]j- 
posed  that  Austria  would  yield  the  palm,  the  con- 
federacy, at  the  veiy  threshold  of  its  Liberal  ad- 
vances, and  when  panting  for  pacific  union,  was 
threatened  with  a  serious  war  between  the  rival 
aspirants  for  its  direction.  But  ere  this  inevita- 
ble jealousy  could  break  out  in  open  acts,  the  di- 
rection of  affairs  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  King,  and  the  Prussian  Government  afford- 
ed another  example  of  the  eternal  truth  that 
those  who  aspire  to  acquire  or  retain  the  lead  in 
public  affairs  by  the  support  of  the  democracy 
end  by  becoming  pup])ets  in  its  hands.  The 
King  of  Prussia  was  virtually  dethroned  the  veiy 
day  after  this  proclamation  had  been  issued.  On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  an  immense  crowd 
assembled  in  the  Konig-Strasse  and  in  the  scjuare 
in  front  of  the  palace,  to  testify  their  gratitude 
to  the  monarch  who  had  thus  early  J^JJ^rgl^  jg 
made  such  concessions,  and  loud  accla- 
mations rent  the  sky  when  he  appeared  at  the 
balcony  to  receive  the  grateful  homage  of  his 
subjects.  But  the  extreme  Liberals  and  revolu- 
tionists had  no  intention  of  allowing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  movement  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  and  in  order  to  wrest  it  from 
them,  and  excite  the  popular  passions  against 
the  sovereign,  they  determined  to  provoke  a  col- 
lision between  the  citizens  and  the  royal  troops. 
For  this  purpose,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  and 
rejoicings  at  the  appearance  of  the  King  at  the 
balcony,  a  few  shots  were  fired  from  the  Konig- 
Strasse  on  a  squadron  of  cavalry, 
which  were  drawn  up  under  the  tJon°Mnrch' 
windows  of  the  palace.  At  the  10, 1848;  Ann. 
same  time  barricades  began  to  be  Hfs  1  siS, 
erected  in  that  street,  within  sight  ?s4s  ^'90  zli 
of  the  royal  dwelling.^ 

Upon  this  the  cavalry  moved  forward  to  clear 
the  square,  but  at  a  walk  only,  and  „. 

without  unsheathing  their  swords,  cioody  con- 
At  the  came  time  two  muskets  were  tiict,  and  sub- 
discharged  from  the  infantry  ranks,  "'l'^'*'""  °f '^ 
whether  by  accident  or  command  is  '"^' 
unknown,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
general  discharge  of  fire-arms  from  the  mob  in 
the  Konig-Strasse,  and  along  the  square.  The 
students  at  the  University  were  at  the  head  of 
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the  insurrection  ;  but  it  was  soon  supported  by  a 
battalion  of  the  Guard,  the  Chasseurs  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  which  joined  the  ]K)puUir  side.  The  cav- 
ahy  now  drew  their  sabres,  and  cliarged  the 
mob  in  ;;;ood  earnest.  A  sanguinaiy  conflict  en- 
sued, tor  the  insurgents  had  among  them  a  great 
number  of  old  soldiers  as  well  trained  to  arms  as 
the  royal  troops,  and  the  students  combated  with 
the  utmost  resolution.  The  conflict  continued 
till  nightfall,  and  even  long  after  it  had  become 
dark,  by  the  light  of  the  burning  houses,  sever- 
al of  which  were  broken  into,  and,  after  being 
sacked,  set  on  fire  by  the  combatants.  Over- 
whelmed with  terror  at  this  calamitous  event, 
which  cost  sixty  persons  their  lives,  besides  four 
times  that  number  wounded,  the  King  issued  a 
proclamation,  addressed  to  "  my  beloved  Berlin- 
ers, "  in  which  he  expressed  the  utmost  regret 
at  the  events  which  had  occurred,  and  declared 
that  the  conflict  had  arisen  from  accident,  and 
the  shots  first  fired  from  the  Konig-Strasse. 
Next  morning  the  King  gave  token  of  his  sub- 
mission by  accepting  the  resignation  of  his  whole 
ministers,  who  were  immediately  succeeded  by 
a  new  cabinet  composed  of  known  Liberals,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Count  d'Arnim,  and  M. 
d'Auerswald  w;xs  made  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  On  tlie  20th  a  general  am- 
nesty was  proclaimed,  and  the  whole  persons  in 
custody  on  account  of  the  insurrection  were  lib- 
erated without  bail,  and  two  additional  ministers 
were  appointed,  known  to  belong  to  the  most  ad- 
-.  ,  „.,  vanced  Liberals  ;  and  on  the  22d  the 
bodies  of  the  citizens  who  had  been 
killed  in  the  afTray  on  the  evening  of  the  18th 
were  paraded  with  great  pomp  before  the  royal 
palace,  and  the  King  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  humiliation  of  inclining  his  head  before  the 
lifeless  remains  of  those  who  had  perished  under 
the  sabres  of  his  guards.  At  the  same  time  the 
King  published  a  decree  appointing  a  national 
guard  in  the  capital,  and  ordered  the  royal 
troops  to  leave  the  city ;  and  after  riding  through 
the  streets  in  the  German  uniform,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  made  repeated  protestations  of  his 
anxious  desire  for  German  freedom,  he  issued 
1  ^n„  jjijjj  two  proclamations,  in  which  he 
1848,331,392;  openly  announced  his  intention  of 
An.  Keg.  184S,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
'  ■  .  stored  and  united  German  nation.' 
While  these  events  were  passing  in  Prussia, 
^  Bavaria  had  become  the  theatre  of 

Revolution  in  '"^  revolution  less  bloody,  but  still 
Bavaria,  and  more  Strange.  A  report  got  up, 
resignation  of  whether  well  founded  or  not  is  un- 
Marcii'lT  known,  that  the  favorite  Lola  Mon- 
tes  had  returned  from  her  banish- 
ment, and  was  in  secret  lodged  in  the  palace. 
Upon  tliis  the  populace,  dreading  the  removal 
of  the  Prince  of  Wallerstein,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed prime  minister  on  occasion  of  the  former 
disturbances,  rose  up,  and  several  conflicts  en- 
sued between  them  and  the  royal  troops,  in 
which  the  insurgents  were  generally  worsted. 
But  the  public  discontents  soon  assumed  a  more 
pacific  but  not  less  formidable  form.  A  peti- 
tion to  have  the  favorite  dismissed,  and  the  pop- 
ular demands  conceded,  was  ])resented  to  the 
King,  who  was  constrained  to  yield,  and  with- 
drew from  the  Countess  her  patent  of  naturali- 

-,     ,  nn   zation.     An  order  was  even  issued  to 
March  20.  ,         •  ^     i  ,         t.  . 

arrest  her  if  she  returned  to  Bavana. 


On  the  20th,  the  King,  overwhelmed  with  vex- 
ation, and  seeing  himself  deprived  of  all  real 
power,  resigned  the  crown  in  favor  of  his  son 
Maximilian,  a  man  of  thirty  yeiu-s  of  age,  who 
immediately  ascended  the  throne.  The  acces- 
sion of  this  prince,  who  was  married  ,,  ,  „„ 
to  a  sister  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  was 
the  signal  of  a  speech  by  the  neW  sovereign  to 
the  assembled  Chambers,  specially  convoked,  in 
which  he  announced  a  general  amnesty,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  King's  ministers,  the  liberty 
of  the  ])ress,  the  general  election  of  the  depuiic's 
to  the  Lower  Chamber  by  the  people,  an  imme- 
diate and  complete  representation  of  tlie  Palatin- 
ate in  the  Chamber,  the  redemption  of  seignori- 
al  rights,  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury,  laws 
against  the  Jews,  a  revision  of  the  regulations 
regarding  the  landwehr,  and  the  general  arming 
of  the  people.    This  was  immediately  followed  by 

a  change  of  ministry — the  new  cab-  ,   .       ,,.  , 
.      ^  ,    ?  .     ,      •'  ,     ^  I  Ann.  Hist, 

met  being  entirely  composed  of  men  is48  sin.yys; 

of  the  most  Liberal  principles — Bar-  Monitenr, 
on  Thon  de  Dittmar,  a  noted  leader  ^IjJ™''  26, 
of  that  party,  being  at  its  head.' 

Rapid  and  decisive  as  had  been  the  triumph 
of  the  Liberals,  both  at  Berlin  and 
Munich,  it  ere  long  appeared  tliat  the  ojvisionti  in 
jjcople,  as  a  whole,  in  neither  coun-  Prussia  on 
try  were  unanimous  on  the  recent  '''^  recent 
changes,  and  that  the  seeds  of  future  *='"'"ees. 
and  frightful  divisions  were  already  sown  while 
the  lo  Pecans  of  victory  were  still  resounding 
over  the  land.  The  provinces  first  hoisted  the 
signal  of  resistance ;  and  some  of  them,  in  as- 
semblies as  numerous  as  that  which  had  etl'ected 
the  revolution  in  the  capital,  openly  condemned 
the  changes  effected  on  the  18th  March,  and 
stigmatized  them  as  concessions  extorted  from 
an  unwilling  sovereign  by  a  rebellious  capital. 
This  was  in  particular  done  in  Pomerania,  the 
old  marquisate  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  circle 
of  Westhawcl.  The  Poles,  too,  emulous  of  the 
movements  of  their  Liberal  brethren  in  Berlin, 
were  already  preparing  a  formidable  agitation  in 
the  Grand-Duchy  of  Posen,  and  demanding  an 
extension  to  them  of  the  privileges  won  by  their 
German  fellow-subjects.  The  movement  of  the 
Prus.sian  monarch  in  favor  of  a  new  German 
empire,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  head,  was 
loudly  condemned  in  Bavaria  and  all  the  Cath- 
olic States  of  the  south.  At  Munich  the  por- 
trait of  Frederick  William  was  publicly 
burned  in  the  midst  of  the  cheers  of  an 
immense  concourse  of  spectators.  Pressed  by 
so  many  diflScultics  without  and  within,  the  Lib- 
eral Prussian  ministry,  installed  on  the  I'Jth 
March  amidst  the  smoke  of  the  barricades,  found 
itself  unable  to  carry  on  the  Government.  Ten 
days  after  he  was  appointed  minister,  Count 
d'Arnim  found  himself  compelled  to  retire  from 
the  cabinet,  which  was  remodeled  by  large  con- 
cessions to  M.  Camijhausen  and  the  ex-  . 
treme  Liberals ;  and  the  new  cabinet  with  ^''  " 
difficulty  held  its  ground  till  the  IGth  June,  when 
a  third  ministry  was  appointed  under  the  pressure 
of  a  second  popular  insurrection.  The  Catholics 
in  the  monarchy  all  took  part  against  the  Prot- 
estants and  the  new  order  of  things ;  the  Poles 
were  preparing  a  revolt  against  both  ;  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  generally  stood  aloof,  or 
openly  condemned  the  encroachments  of  tin-  Lib- 
erals in  the  towns ;  and  Germany,  while  slid  re- 
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sounding  with  the  cry  for  a  great  and  united 
Fatherland,  was  in  reality  threat- 
184S°°"s?^^'  ened  with  the  horrors  of  a  war  of 
381;' Aun.  races  and  a  religious  strife,  super- 
iliit.  1S4S,  added  to  the  distractions  of  a  social 
3'J2-3'J4.         revolution.' 

The  Prussian    Estates,    convoked  for  the  2d 
April,   found   themselves  suddenly 
■New  Pra^sian  invested  with  the  powers  and  called 
institution,    to  the  duties  of  a  constituent  assem- 
Aprii  2.  |jiy_     Upon  them  had  devolved  the 

duty  of  fixing  the  basis  of  the  new  and  liberal 
constitution  of  Prussia  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
the  lights  of  the  age,  and  conformable  to  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  fix  the  principles 
on  which  the  elections  for  the  popular  part  of 
the  Legislature  were  to  be  conducted — the  Reform 
Bill  of  Prussia — upon  which,  if  it  remained  dura- 
ble, its  future  would  in  a  great  measure  depend. 
The  King,  in  opening  the  Assembh',  did  not  dis- 
guise his  expectation  that  Prussia,  in  taking  a 
lead  on  this  occasion,  was  in  effect  laying  the 
corner-stone  of  the  edifice  on  which  the  whole 
fiibric  of  German  liberty  and  independence  was 
to  be  reared.  "His  Majesty,"  said  he,  "has 
promised  a  real  constitutional  charter,  and  we 
are  assembled  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
enduring  edifice.  We  hope  that  the  work  will 
proceed  rapidly,  and  that  it  will  pei-fcct  a  great 
constitutional  system  for  the  ivhole  Gei-Jiian  race. 
The  Government  recognizes  in  its  mission  the 
invigorating  power  of  the  State  closing  again 
the  broken  bonds  of  order,  the  revi^^ng  of  confi- 
dence and  credit,  and  the  giving  an  upward  im- 
pulse to  trade  and  labor.     It  will  endeavor  to 

1  Tijf  „■*„, ..  maintain  peace  without  as  long  as 
■'  Moniteur,         ,      ,  ,.  ^^  -n  •.. 

Aprils,  Isls;  the  honor  ot  Germany  will  permit, 
An.  Reg.  1348,  and  to  the  honor  of  Germany  also 
a82,  383.  restore  peace  within."^ 

Proceeding  on  these  princij)les,  the  bases  of 
the  new   constitution  proposed  by 

T,  ^^■-  •  the  King,  unanimouslv  and  enthu- 
Its  provisions.     .       .      ,f '  i    ..     i:     ^i      /-ii 

siastically  agreed  to  by  the  Cham- 
ber, were  as  follows :  1.  Every  householder  of 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  not  convicted  of  a 
ci-imc,  or  having  received  public  or  parochial 
relief,  to  have  a  vote  for  the  representation  in 
the  Lower  House.  2.  Every  five  hundred  of 
th3  primary  voters  to  elect  one  elector,  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  absolute  majority  of  votes.  3. 
Every  householder  of  thirty  years  complete,  in 
possession  of  civil  rights,  to  be  eligible  as  an 
elector.  4.  Two  deputies  to  be  chosen  for  every 
town  or  district  with  a  population  of  sixty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  according  to  the  census  of 
18-t6,  and  for  every  forty  thousand  more  one 
deputy  in  addition.  5.  The  investigation  of  the 
legality  of  elections  to  be  conducted  by  the  As- 
sembly" itself,  and  the  elections  to  be  determined 
by  a  'majority  of  votes  written  by  the  electors 
themselves,  and  conducted  by  the  magistrates  or 
municipal  authorities.  6.  The  deputies  to  vote 
according  to  their  own  opinions,  not  according 
to  any  written  instructions  from  their  constitu- 
ents. In  regard  again  to  the  general  constitu- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  the  monarch  promised  that 
proposals  should  be  laid  before  them  providing 
for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  personal  liberty,  the 
right  of  meeting  and  petitioning,  the  publicity  of 
judicial  proceedings  and  viva  voce  examination 
of  witnesses ;  trial  by  jury,  especially  in  political 


cases;  abolition  of  heritable  jui-isdictions;  equal- 
ity of  civil  and  political  rights  and  of  all  per- 
suasions ;  a  general  arming  of  the  people ;  a 
popular  law  of  election  thoroughly  representing 
all  interests;  a  decisive  ascendency  ,  Tr:„  ,. 
ot  a  simple  majority  of  the  pop-  Speech,  April 
ular  assembly  in  the  administra-  2, 184S;  Ann. 
tion  and  legislation  of  the  State ;  ?^?;  1^^)383, 
the  responsibility  of  ministers;  and  teur  Aprils* 
swearing  of  the  army  to  the  con-  Ann.  Hist. 
Stitution.'  1848,394,395. 

This  regulation  of  Prussia  as  to  the  election 
of  members  for  their  own  Diet,  of  ^^ 

course,  could  bind  no  other  State,  Dispute  of  the 
and  it  was  even  doubtful  how  far  Prussian  with 
tliat  Diet  possessed  the  power  of  ^^!^  General 
electing  the  representatives  of  Prus-     '^  ' 
sia  for  the  General  Diet  of  the  confederacy. 
Thinking,  however,  that  they  possessed  that  pow- 
er, the  Prussian  Diet  elected  these  representa- 
tives.    This  gave  great  offense  to  the  General 
Diet,  which  maintained  that,   by  the  existing 
constitution  of  the  confederacy,  its  mem- 
bers  were  to  be  chosen  by  direct  election     ^^ 
for  itself,  and  not  by  the  suffrages  of  any  other 
body ;  and  as  the  Prussian  Diet  insisted  on  their 
supposed  right,  the  matter  at  first  assumed  a 
very  serious  aspect.     At  length,   however,  the 
Prussians  gave  way,  annulled  the  first 
election,   and  agreed  to  send  deputies     ^^     ' 
chosen  by  direct  election.     The  other  states  of 
the  confederacy  all  sent  deputies  directly  chosen, 
in  terms  of  a  resolution  of  the  General  Diet  on 
31st  March;  and  such  was  the  enthu- 
siasm which  universally  prevailed,  that  ^  *''*^ '    • 
they  were  practically  chosen  by  universal  suf- 
frage,   and    were    generally  adopting    extreme 
opinions.     One  deputy  was  to  be  returned  for 
eveiy  seventy  thousand   inhabitants ;    and   the 
opening  of  the  General  Diet,  which  was  to  con- 
sist of  five  hundred  members,  was  fixed  to  be  at 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine  on  the  4th  ,  .   „  x,.  4. 
Tiyr  1  •  CI  Ann.  Hist. 

May,  the  anniversaiy  ot  the  open-  1S4S,  395,390; 
ing  of  the  States-General  of  France  An.  Reg.  1848, 
sixty  years  before.'-  385-8ST. 

On    the  2Gth  March   a   great  meeting  took 
place  at    Heidelberg,    around    the  g^ 

ruins  of  the  magnificent  castle  Great  meeting 
which  has  there  so  long  been  the  at  Heidelberg, 
object  of  universal  admiration,  at  *I'*'C^  26. 
v;hich  speeches  were  made  eminently  descrip- 
tive of  the  German  mind  at  that  juncture.  The 
assembly,  which  consisted  of  above  thirty  thou- 
sand persons,  was  addressed  in  heart-stirring 
strains  by  the  leading  Liberals  of  Central  and 
Northern  Germany.  One  of  these,  Welcher, 
spoke  wisely  as  well  as  eloquently,  and  it  would 
have  been  well  for  Germany  if  his  counsels  had 
been  followed.  "Do  not,"  said  he,  "mistake 
license  for  liberty,  nor  suppose  that  because  much 
must  be  remodeled,  all  must  be  overturned.  Far 
be  such  a  thought  from  us !  Let  us  progress, 
but  steadily  and  thoughtfully.  Let  us  lay  the 
foundation  of  our  freedom,  a  national  Parlia- 
ment :  let  us  be  citizens  of  one  united  country ; 
but  do  not  imagine  such  an  object  can  be  at- 
tained by  proclaiming  a  republic.  Look  at 
France.  She  now  for  the  second  time  possesses 
that  form  of  government  in  which  alone,  accord- 
ing to  some,  true  freedom  is  to  be  found.  What 
has  she  gained  by  it  ?  What  is  her  present  con- 
dition ?  what  her  future  prospects  ?     To  say  the 
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least,  they  are  not  encouraging ;  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  among  my  own  countrymen  no  de- 
sire has  been  expressed  to  follow  in  her  steps. 
But  regard  the  present  condition  of  England ! 
(Thunders  of  applause. )  Let  her  be  our  model, 
yhe  has  long  enjoyed  free  institutions  ;  she  alone 
I  An.  Reg.  remains  unshaken  in  the  storm  which 
1S4S,  363,  is  howling  around.  It  is  to  her  we 
^'^^  must  look  to  be  our  model  and  guide. '" 

A  question  both  of  delicacy  and  difficulty  arose 
32  in  the  very  outset  as  to  the  mode  in 

Elections  for  whicii  the  Assembly  was  to  be  elect- 
tlie  General  ed.  It  was  universally  felt  that  the 
^'®'"  existing  Diet,  elected  under  the  old 

aristocratic  re'gime,  could  not  be  maintained. 
Several  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
had  condemned  it,  and  public  opinion  had  loud- 
ly declared  itself  to  the  same  effect.  A  self-con- 
voked assembly  of  Liberal  representatives  from 
nearly  every  part  of  Germany  had  met  at  Hei- 

„  ,  _  defberg  on  the  2d  March,  and,  after 
March  2.  .    °  ,    ^.  ■     r  c  r^ 

passmg  resolutions  m  tavor  ot  German 

unity,  independence,  and  the  general  represent- 
ation of  the  people  in  one  assembly,  had  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  seven  to  draw  up  the 
plan  of  a  general  German  representation.  The 
old  Diet,  erected  under  the  aristocratic  regime, 
,  met  at  Frankfort  on  the  8th   March  ; 

and  feeling  themselves  not  sti'ong  enough 
to  resist  the  torrent,  invited  seventeen  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  Liberal  leaders,  including  the  sev- 
en appointed  by  the  Radical  assembly,  to  unite 
with  them  in  framing  a  scheme  for  the  general 
national  representation ;  and  this  proposal  was 
acceded  to.  A  united  assembly,  accordingly,  con- 
sisting of  three  hundred  persons,  met 
to  discuss  the  mode  of  election,  and  it 
soon  appeared  that  the  extreme  Radicals  had  a 
decided  majority.  Resolutions  were  passed  to 
the  effect  that  a  National  Assembly  for  all  Ger- 
many should  be  elected  on  the  principle  of  one 
deputy  for  every  seventy  thousand  persons,  the 
lesser  states  of  the  confederacy  being,  however, 
entitled  to  a  doputy,  though  containing  a  smaller 
number  of  inhabitants.  M.  Mittermayer  was 
chosen  president  of  this  preliminary  or  Vor-Par- 
liament,  and  MM.  Dahlmann,  Blum,  Itzstein, 
and  Jordan,  all  decided  Radicals,  vice-presi- 
dents. Having  decided  the  mode  of  election  on 
this  highly  popular  basis,  the  Vor-Parliament 
dissolved  itself,  having  previously  appointed  a 
committee  of  fifty  to  watch  over  the  public  in- 
terest till  the  day  of  meeting  of  the  new  national 
rejiresentatives.  Thus  was  the  first  great  step 
in  the  career  of  revolution  made,  almost  without 
resistance  from  any  of  the  aristocratic  classes — 
namely,  the  fixing  of  the  general  federal  repre- 
sentation on  the  footing  of  the  population  told 
by  head,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  old  system  in 
ever}'  European  state,  which  was  the  representa- 
tion of  classes. 

Such  was  the  importance  attached  by  all  Ger- 
23  many  to  the  idea  of  a  united  federal 

Composition  empire,  that  it  soon  came  to  supplant, 
oftheGener-  Jq  general  estimation  and  interest, 
•  the  proceedings  of  the  separate  Diets 

in  the  different  states.  Even  the  greatest  mon- 
archs  looked  to  this  Assembly  as  the  only  re- 
maining channel  for  influence  and  supremacy. 
Austria  sent  the  Archduke  John,  the  most  Lib- 
eral of  the  Imperial  family,  as  one  of  her  repre- 
sentatives to  the  General  Diet,  and  openly  can- 


vassed for  the  presidency.  But  although  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Hajisburg  was  a  member 
of  the  Diet,  tluit  gave  no  indication  of  the  real 
inclinations  of  the  Assembly.  All  the  efforts  of 
the  princes,  dukes,  and  potentates  of  the  con- 
federacy could  not  prevent  the  representatives 
chosen  being  for  the  most  part  of  the  most  vio- 
lent character.  In  vain  the  chiefs  yielded  to 
the  torrent,  and  every  where  put  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  movement,  in  order  to  obtain 
its  direction ;  in  vain  they  brought  fonvard  the 
most  celebrated  persons  in  philosojjhy  and  litera- 
ture as  candidates  for  the  sulfrages  :  the  Revolu- 
tionists were  more  than  a  match  for  them,  and 
the  choice  of  the  newly-aroused  German  people 
fell  on  persons  of  a  very  different  and  far  more 
dangerous  character.  M.  Dahlmann,  the  cele- 
brated professor  of  history  in  Gottingen,  who  had 
obtained  additional  celebrity  by  being  removed 
from  his  chair  by  the  King  of  Hanover,  was  re- 
jected in  Prussia ;  M.  Albrecht,  his  colleague, 
was  thrown  out  in  Saxony ;  M.  von  Gagern  in 
Hesse;  M.  Uhland,  the  beautiful  and  popular 
poet,  and  a  distinguished  Liberal  leader,  in 
Wiirtemberg ;  M.  Welcher  in  Baden.  It  was 
already  evident  that  these  the  first  apostles  of 
freedom,  the  original  leaders  of  the  movement, 
were  passed  in  the  race  by  bolder  and  more  un- 
scrupulous men,  and  that  the  lead  in  the  Ger- 
man Revolution  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
decided  Republicans.  From  the  very  outset  of 
their  meetings  extreme  opinions  were  advocated 
by  men  destined  to  acquire  a  melancholy  celeb- 
rity in  future  times;  the  word  "Republic"  was 

heard  from  the  lips  of  M.  Robert  -   . ■,^.. 

Blum,  M.  Struve,  and  M.  Rongo,  1848, 3D4-39T; 
the  revolutionary  representative  of  An.  Kck-  184S, 
Silesia. '  "*^3,  364. 

So  strong  and  general  was  the  passion  for 
German  unity,  as  well  as  freedom,  „. 

that  before  even  the  new  National  German  en- 
Assembly  had  met,  and  during  the  croacbments 
sitting  of  the  Vor-Parliament,  pre-  'i?  SchlcBwig- 
tensions  of  the  most  iniquitous  kind  ^  ^'"' 
had  been  put  forward  by  the  Gennan  democracy, 
which,  if  persisted  in,  would,  it  was  evident, 
lead  to  a  general  war,  and  could  not  be  carried 
into  effect  without  the  most  violent  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  other  states.  The  duchies  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  and  Lauenberg  contained  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  inhabitants  of  German 
descent ;  but  a  great  number  of  them  were  Scla- 
vonians  or  Celts,  and  for  two  centuries  they  had 
formed  part  of  the  Danish  dominions.  Under 
the  influence,  however,  of  the  events  which  had 
taken  place  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  a  great 
ferment  got  up  in  these  provinces,  especially 
among  the  inhabitants  of  German  descent,  and 
the  cry  was  raised  for  a  union  with  the  Father- 
land. The  Government  of  Denmark  had  recent- 
ly before  sustained  a  serious  loss  by  the  death  of 
the  wise  and  popular  King  Christian  VII.,  who 
had  mounted  tlie  throne  on  3d  December,  1839, 
and  died  on  20th  January,  1848.  He  j^^^  ^q 
was  succeeded  by  his  only  son.  Prince 
Frederick,  wiio  was  born  in  1808,  and  imme- 
diately ascended  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Fred- 
erick VII.  His  first  act  was,  in  con- 
formity  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  age, 
to  give  a  constitution  to  his  subjects.  By  it  a 
united  Parliament  was  constituted  for  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark  and  the  duchies  of  Scbleswig 
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and  Holstein.  This  Parliament  was  to  consist 
of  fifty-two  members  in  all,  and  to  be  invested 
witli  the  powers  of  legisUition  and  laying  on 
taxes.  It  was  to  meet  within  two  months  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  decree  constituting  it.  The 
number  of  deputies  was  to  be  one  half  for  Jut- 
land and  the  isles,  and  one  half  for  Schleswig 
and  Holstein,  so  that  they  gained  greatly,  and 
obtained  in  eveiy  respect  a  suitable  place  in  the 
united  Parliament.  The  constitution  was  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of  joy  in 
Denmark  proper ;  but  it  was  otherwise  in  the 
duchies,  where  opinion  was  much  divided,  from 
the  desire  generally  felt  for  a  separate  Legislatm-e 
of  their  own.  Matters  were  in  this  state  when 
the  news  arrived,  in  the  end  of  Februaiy,  of  the 
revolution  in  Paris.  The  cry  immediately  arose 
in  the  duchies  that  they  should  be  detached  from 
the  Danish  crown,  and  incorporated  with  the 
great  German  Confederacy.  This  was  cordial- 
ly supported  by  emissaries  from  Berlin  and  the 
leading  German  patriots,  who  encouraged  the 
people  to  persevere  in  their  demands,  and  prom- 
ised them  the  support  of  the  whole  Confederacy 
in  asserting  them.  The  eften'escence  instantly 
became  extreme  over  the  duchies.  Public  meet- 
ings, very  numer<nisly  attended,  were  held  in  all 
the  great  towns,  in  which  a  union  with  Germany 
was  demanded;  and  the  excitement  was  car- 
ried to  the  highest  point  l)y  the  arrival  of  sum- 
monses from  the  Vor-Parliamcnt  at  Frankfort, 
]  j,^^^  jjj^j,  which,  treating  them  as  already 
1848, 479, 4sb;  parts  of  the  Confederacy,  ordained 
All.  Keg.  1848,  them  to  send  deputies  to  the  ap- 
^^'''  proaching  General  Diet.' 

This  step  on  the  part  of  the  German  confeder- 
35  ative  assembly  was  a  most  import- 

Great  import-  ant  one,  both  in  a  social  and  polit- 
auce  of  tbis  ical  point  of  view.  It  was  the  first 
question  111  a  assumption  of  pretensions  altogeth- 
Bocuil  point  of  '      .  '     .  ■         .     .  .'^ , 

view.  'I'he  cr  at  variance  with  existing  rights, 
Soiiieswig-  and  evinced  a  determination  to  dis- 
Ilol-teiiuiiies-  i-egard  former  treaties,  how  solemn 
or  ancient  soever.  The  Duchies 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  had,  from  a  very  re- 
mote period,  been,  not  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  but  an  appanage  of  the  Danish  crown. 
The  right  of  the  King  of  Denmark  to  these 
duchies  was  sold  in  the  year  1320,  when  Wal- 
demar.  King  of  Denmark,  gave  the  Duchy  of 
Schleswig,  or  South  Jutland,  to  Count  Gerhard 
de  Holstein,  as  a  hereditary  fief,  on  condition, 
however,  that  it  should  never  be  united  with 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  The  states  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  in  consequence  of  this  limitation, 
claimed  soon  after  the  right  to  choose  their  own 
duke,  and  this  was  agreed  to  by  Christian  I., 
King  of  Denmark,  who  on  6th  March, 
15lo!''^'  ^-''-^O,  acknowledged  the  right  of  the 
duchies  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig  to 
choose  their  duke  from  any  son  of  his  Jamil  i/  that 
they  chose.  This  right  of  election,  however,  re- 
mained in  abeyance  till  1588,  when  it  was  ex- 
ercised by  the  Estates  of  the  duchies  with  the 
sanction  of  the  regnant  Queen-mother  of  Den- 
mark. Thereafter  it  became  obsolete,  and  in 
1G08  the  Duke  of  Schleswig  executed  an  entail 
of  the  succession  to  the  heirs-male  in  the  Gottorp 
portions  of  the  duchies;  and  in  1650  a  similar 
entail  was  made  of  the  roj'al  duchies ;  and  the 
right  of  election  in  the  Estates  became  again  ob- 
solete.    In  1658  Christian  IV.,  King  of  Den- 


1  SeeTivisson 
the  question 
of  Sclileswi;? 
iiiid  Holstein, 


mark,  was  obliged  to  cede,  by  the  treaty  of  Ros- 
keld,  the  Gottorp  portion  of  the  Duchy  of  Schles- 
wig to  the  Duke  of  Gottoi-p,  and  various  wars 
were  waged  between  the  King  of  Denmark  and 
the  Dukes  of  Holstein-Gottorp  until  1714,  when 
the  forces  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  having  driven 
the  Swedish  troops,  who  took  part  with  Holstein, 
out  of  the  disputed  territory  of  Gottorp,  took 
possession  of  it  for  the  crown  of  Denmark.  This 
was  followed,  in  1715,  by  a  treaty  by  which 
France,  England,  Russia,  and  Prussia  guaran- 
teed to  Denmark  the  perpetual  and  peaceable 
possession  of  the  ducal  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Hol- 
stein, while  the  Gottorp  portion  of  Schleswig 
was  declared  to  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Holstein 
as  a  prince  of  the  Empire.  In  1 767  the  Empress 
Catherine  of  Russia,  regent  of  the  Gottorp  ])or- 
tion  of  tlie  Duchy  of  Schleswig,  exchanged  it  for 
the  countries  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst, 
which  belonged  to  Denmark.  In  1773  the  Got- 
torp portion  of  Schles^^ig  was  form- 
ally ceded  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
who  thus  became  vested  with  the  en- 
tire right  to  the  Duchies  of  Holstein 
and  Schleswig,  which  have  formed  ^^"^p'  '^^'Lo 
part  of  the  Danish  dominions  ever  240-3'4S. 
since.' 

There  was  ample  room,  in  this  long  deduction 
of  titles,  for  the  industry  of  anti-  „g 

quarians  and  the  ingenuity  of  law-  claims  of  tlie 
yers  to  exercise  their  talents  upon,  Duchies  of 
and  the  Estates  of  the  duchies  of  g|,^'fg^^!  """^ 
Holstein  and  Schleswig  had  for  sev-  '  eswig. 
eral  years  before  the  French  Revolution  been  en- 
gaged in  a  respectful  and  amicable  contest  with 
the  Crown  of  Denmark,  chiefly  relating  to  the 
reunion  of  the  duchies,  for  which  they  contend- 
ed, and  the  claims  they  advanced  to  be  consider- 
ed as  part  of  the  German  Confederacy.  But, 
under  the  influence  of  the  French  and  German 
Revolutions,  they  toolc  liigher  ground,  and,  by  a 
deputation  of  five  of  the  cliief  leaders  in  the  agi- 
tation, openly  demanded  of  the  King  a  formal 
recognition  of  the  inde]iendence  of  the  duchies 
of  Holstein  and  Schleswig,  and  their  forming 
l>art  of  the  German  Confederacy.  The  King  re- 
plied, with  great  judgment  and  moderation,  that 
he  was  not  opposed  to  a  closer  connectirai  be- 
tween Holstein  and  the  German  Confederacy, 
of  which  its  inhabitants  formed  a  part ;  but  that, 
in  that  event,  it  must  be  separated  from  Schles- 
wig, which  had  never  formed  i)art  of  the  German 
Confederation,  and  which  he  neither  had  the  le- 
gal power  nor  the  inclination  to  compel  its  in- 
habitants novv^  to  enter.  The  Cabinet,  though 
remodeled,  and  chiefly  composed  of  Liberal  men, 
inclined  to  the  constitutional  system,  and  cor- 
dially su])ported  the  King  in  this  resolution; 
and  it  soon  appeared  that  it  was  entirely  in  uni- 
son with  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Schleswig. 
As  one  man  they  rose  to  assert  their  independ- 
ence of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  main- 
tain their  connection  with  the  paternal  and 
much-loved  Government  of  Denmark.  The 
revolutionists  of  Holstein,  in  connection  with  the 
German  emissaries,  had  already  prepared  a  re- 
volt ;  and  so  eager  were  they  to  commence  it 
that  it  broke  out  before  the  answer  was  received 
from  Copenhagen  to  the  demands  of  the  Hol- 
stein deputies.  It  began  in  Kiel,  in  Holstein, 
where  Prince  Frederick  of  Noor,  a  younger 
i  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  who  had 
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joined  the  insurgents,  hoisted  the  standard  of  in- 

.,  ,  o.  surrection  on  the  24th  Mai-ch,  and  a 
March  -4.  ...  ^  i-  i 

provisional    government   was   tormed. 

No  sooner  was  intelligence  of  this  received  at  Co- 
penhagen than  the  enthusiasm  rose  to  the  high- 
est point ;  a  great  meeting  was  held,  at  which  all 
classes  joined  in  the  most  earnest  expression  of 
1  Ann.  Hish.  loyalty  and  affection  to  the  reigning 
lS48,4S0,4si;  family,  and  jn-eijarations  were  made 
An.  Keg.  1S48,  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost 
344,  347.  activity  hoth  by  sea  and  land. ' 

Prussia,  from   its   geographical  position,  was 
„_.  first  implicated  in  these  hostilities. 

Invasion  of  fis  its  territory  adjoined  that  of  the 
the  Duchies  Danish  duchies.  On  the  4th  April 
by  the  Prus-  ^j^g  fl,.st  meeting  of  the  insurgent  Es- 
sian  troops.    ^^^^^   ^^^j.   ^^^^^^   ^^  Rendsburg,  on 

the  Eider,  at  which  the  motion  for  an  incorpo- 
ration of  both  duchies  with  the  Germanic  Con- 
federacy was  carried  with  only  two  dissentient 
voices.  This  led  to  an  immediate  movement  on 
,  ..  g  the  part  of  the  German  powers.  On  the 
^'^'  ■  Gth  April  a  body  of  Prussian  troops,  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Von  Wrangle, 
crossed  the  Holstein  frontier,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  supporting  the  insurgents,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Cabinet  of  BerUn  issued  a  hyp- 
ocritical declaration  that  they  entered  the  duchy 
with  no  intention  of  invading  the  rights  of  the 
King  of  Denmark.  Meanwhile  their  troops 
immediately  joined  the  insurgent  bands ;  the 
Erankfort  Diet,  by  a  formal  decree,  acknowl- 
edged the  provisional  government  of  the  duchies, 
and  ordered  troops  from  Hanover,  Mecklenburg, 
and  Oldenburg,  to  advance  into  them  to  sup- 
port the  Prussian  army  which  had  first  entered. 
The  King  of  Denmark  upon  this  addressed,  by 
means  of  his  embassador  at  Frankfort,  a  formal 
note  protesting  against  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  German  Confederacy,  and  a  war  immedi- 
ately ensued  between  the  two  powers.  It  seem- 
ed hopeless  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  which  was 
then  brought  into  collision,  with  half  its  forces, 
with  the  vast  strength  of  the  German  Confedera- 
cy. Nevertheless  it  came  to  a  successful  and 
glorious  termination  for  the  Danish  crown — so 
great  was  the  patriotic  spirit  of  her  people,  and 
so  indomitable  the  courage  of  the  descendants  of 
the  old  sea-kings  of  the  North.  It  was  a  curious 
circumstance  that  over  the  gate  of  the  town  of 
Rendsburg,  on  the  Eider,  which  the  troops  of  the 
Confederacy  entered  first  on  their  invasion  of 
Schleswig,  and  where  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  Denmark  was  first  hoisted,  stood  the  old 
inscription,  which  had  been  there  for  centuries, 
a  Ann.  Resr.  "  Eidora  Romani  terminus  Imperii" 
184S,  345, 347 ;  — thus  affording  a  standing  reproach 
Ann.  Hist.  against  tlie  aggression,  and  proof  of 
184S,  4.9.481.  ^^^  justice  of  the  Danish  claims.^ 
The  first  operations  of  the  war  were  eminently 
3g_  favorable  to  the  Danes,  and  omin- 

First  victory  ous  of  the  ultimate  issue  ofthecon- 
of  the  Danes,  test.  The  Danish  regular  troops 
■'^P"'  '•  entered  Schleswig  on  the  7th  April, 

and  by  a  skillful  flank  attack  completely  routed 
the  insurgents,  4000  strong,  supported  by  GOOO 
regular  troops  of  the  Confederation,  with  the 
loss  of  1100  men,  M'hile  the  victors  were  weak- 
ened only  by  250  hors-de-combat.  On  the  same 
day  the  Danish  fleet  destroyed  the  batteries  which 
had  been  erected  by  the  enemy  near  Kiel,  and  a 
few  davs  after  the  land  forces  drove  the  Germans 
Vol.  IV.— D  d 


over  the  Eider,  and  regained  the  entire  province 
of  Schleswig.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  .  ,. 
intelligence  one  unanimous  cry  of  indig- 
nation arose  in  every  part  of  the  Confederacy; 
every  where  the  Liberals  preached  a  crusade 
against  the  audacious  Danes,  who  had  ventured 
to  brave  the  German  colors,  and  impede  the  ros- 
uiTcction  of  the  Fatherland.  The  governments 
of  the  neighboring  states  were  swept  away  by 
the  torrent;  the  Diet  strongly  supported  the 
same  views ;  the  principle  was  openly  asserted, 
that  wherever  the  German  language  was  spoken 
there  were  the  bounds  of  the  great  Teutonic 
Confederacy.  The  fact  was  totally  overlooked 
that  the  German  population  was  little  more  than 
a  third  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  disputed 
territory,  and  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  entire 
population  was  warmly  attached  to  the  Danish 
connection.*  Indeed,  the  greatest  difl^culty 
which  the  Danish  troops  experienced  was  in  re- 
straining the  furious  indignation  of  the  inhab- 
itants, which  broke  out  in  acts  of  savage  hostility 
against  the  retiring  Germans.  They  had  sig- 
nalized their  entry  by  blood  and  rapine,  and  the 
women,  in  return,  poured  boiling  water  upon 
them  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  as  they  with- 
drew. Inflamed  beyond  measure  by  the  recital 
of  these  mutual  atrocities,  the  Prussian,  Hano- 
verian, and  Brunswick  Governments  directed 
formidable  arniies  against  Holstein.  Without 
any  declaration  of  war,  they  invaded  the  duchy, 
took  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Rendsburg,  in 
which  they  placed  a  garrison  of  5000  men ;  and 
an  army  of  40,000  men  was  col-  i  ^nn  Hist, 
lected  to  cany  the  terrors  of  Ger-  1848,482,483; 
man  vengeance  over  the  whole  •^"f-  ^^s- 
Cimbric  peninsula.^  1848,346.347. 

Tlie  forces  of  Denmark  were  unequal  to  the 
encounter  of  so  large  an  armament,  39. 

notwithstanding    the    gallant   spirit   Renewed  in- 
with    which    they    were    animated.   ^^f',°"  °.^ 
She    could    not    bring    more    than  and  victories 
twelve  thousand  regular  troops  into   ofthePrus- 
the  field  against  forty  thousand  of    ^i^ii^s. 
the  Confederation.     They  made,  however,  a  no- 
ble defense.     The  King  having  refused  to  obey 
a  peremptory  order  of  the  Diet  at  Frankfort  to 
withdraw  his  forces  from  Schleswig,  the  ^   .jj  ^^ 
Prussian  troops  received  orders  to  enter 
at  all  points  the  Danish  territories ;  and  the  Dan- 
ish Government,  in  reply,  laid  an  embargo  on 
all  German  vessels  in  their  harbors,  and  issued 
orders  to  their  cruisers  to   capture   all   .     .,  ,„ 

,    ,  .  ,      T,  .        n  T-.      1     April  19. 

vessels  bearing  the  Prussian  flag.     Each 
party  was   successful  on  the  element  on  which 
its  forces  preponderated.     The  Danes  reasserted 
their  ancient  maritime  superiority  on  the  North- 
ern Ocean;  the  Prussian  flag  was  swept  from 
the  ocean,  their   harbors   blockaded,  and   their 
foreign  trade  nearly  destroyed.     But  at  land  the 
Danes  experienced  in  the  outset  very  considera- 
ble reverses.     On  Easter  Sunday,  23d         . 
April,  the  Danish  troo])s,  ten  thousand  '  ^'" 
strong,  under  General  Hedemann,  were  sudden- 
ly  and   unexpectedly   attacked   at  Danewirke, 
near  Schleswig,  by  General  Von  Wrangle,  -with 
thirty  thousand  Prussians,  and,  after  a  heroic 


*   Total  inhabitants  of  Schleswig 330,0U0 

Of  which,  Diines 185,000 

Of  which,  Frisians 2.5,Of.O 

Of  which,  Germans 120,0(10 

— 330,000 

-Ann.  Hi8t.,\i\%  p.  483. 
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resistance  of  eight  hours,  compelled  to  retire. 
They  withdrew  in  the  best  order,  however,  with- 
out losing  a  single  tumbril  or  piece  of  artillery ; 
but  the  town  of  Schleswig  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Finding  himself  decidedly  over- 
matched, the  Danish  general  wisely  withdrew 
from  the  main  land,  and  stationed  his  troops  on 
the  islands  of  Alsen  and  Funen,  lying  on  the 
east  coast  of  Schleswig,  where  they  could  not  be 
followed  by  the  invaders,  and  maintained  a  se- 
cure and  yet  menacing  position  on  their  flank. 
Von  Wrangle,  upon  this,  having  no  longer  an 
enemy  in  his  front,  divided  his  army  into  two 
columns,  one  of  which  entered  Jutland,  and 
1  j^„^  j^,„  carried  the  war  into  Denmark  prop- 
1848,347,343;  er,  where  they  levied  a  conlributiou 
Ann.  Hist  of  two  million  crowns,  while  the 
1848,  484, 4S5.  ^^^j^^^.  occupied  Schleswig.' 

The  entrance  of  the  German  troops  into  Jut- 

^Q  land,    avowedly  beyond  the   limits 

Sweden  Inter-  of  the  Confederation,  brought  new 

vene.?,  and        actors  on  the  scene,  and  it  was  evi- 

'^b ^p'^  r '"  ^'^'^^  ^^^''^^'  ^^  persisted  in,  it  would 
bring  the  whole  of  the  North  into 
the  contest.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Stock- 
holm, the  Cabinet  of  that  place  addressed  a  warm 
remonstrance  to  that  of  Berlin,  in  which  they 
announced  that,  if  the  invasion  of  Denmark  was 
persisted  in,  they  would  be  under  the  necessity 
of  sending  a  corps  darmce  into  Funen,  or  some 
of  the  other  Danish  islands,  to  resist  the  attack, 
and  secure  the  safety  of  the  Scandinavian  king- 
doms. The  Prussian  Government  replied  that 
they  had  no  intention  of  permanently  occupying 
any  part  of  Jutland,  but  that  the  measure  had 
been  rendered  necessary  by  the  seizure  of  a  num- 
ber of  Prussian  ships  by  Danish  cruisers,  and  as 
a  means  of  compelling  their  restitution.  The 
May  2  i'l'^'^si^iQ  troops,  however,  continued  to 
advance,  and  reached  Kolding,  upon 
which  the  Swedes  landed  a  considerable  body 
of  troops  in  Funen  to  support  tlie  Danish  forces 
there  ;  while  a  Russian  squadron  set  sail  from 
Cronstadt  under  the  Archduke  Constantine,  and 
began  to  cruise  along  the  coast  of  Jutland  to  be 
ready  for  any  emergenc}'  which  might  occur. 
Matters  now  began  to  look  serious,  and  to  threat- 
en a  general  war  in  the  North.  To  avert  it,  a 
conference  was  opened  in  London  of  the  embas- 
sadors of  Russia,  Prussia,  England,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  and  a  Russian  diplomatic  agent  was 
stationed  in  Hamburg  to  communicate  the  re- 
sult of  their  deliberations  to  the  belligerent  par- 
ties. By  their  intervention  the  advance  of  the 
Prussian  troops  was  at  length  arrested  in  Jut- 
May  28  land,  and  they  were  withdrawn  from 
j  '  that  i)eninsula,  though  not  before  a 
1848. 480-483  •  hloody  combat  had  taken  place  with 
An.  R(>g.  I84s'  the  Danish  troops,  in  which  the 
350, 351;  Cay-  invaders  were  worsted,  and  driven 
ley,  11.  5u,  54.  ^^,^^1.  ^^  Gravenstcin.  ^^ 

To  avenge  this  affront,  tlie  Prussian  and  Han- 
4j_  overian  troops,  notwithstandingthe  pend- 
Battle  of  ing  negotiations,  made  a  combined  at- 
Duppeln.  tack  on  the  Danish  forces,  who  had 
"°^  ■  taken  up  a  position  at  Duppeln.  The 
superiority  of  numbers  in  the  land  forces  was  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  the  Prussians ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Danes  had  the  advantage  of  a 
8trong  position  and  of  the  support  of  a  flotilla  of 
gun-boats  in  the  strait  between  the  main  land 
and  the  island  of  Alsen,  which  lay  on  their  flank, 


and  the  gttns  of  which  reached  the  field  of  battle. 
General  Hedemann  commanded  the  Danes,  and, 
in  order  to  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
mediation  of  the  allied  powers,  his  orders  were  to 
act  strictly  on  the  defensive.  The  forces  under 
his  command  were  only  fourteen  thousand ;  the 
Germans  brought  twenty-four  thousand  sabres 
and  bayonets  into  the  field.  The  first  line  of  the 
Danes  was  carried  after  an  obstinate  struggle 
and  great  slaughter  on  both  sides ;  but  they  re- 
tired to  a  still  stronger  position  in  their  rear, 
which  was  commanded  both  by  heavy  artillery 
on  the  opposite  heights  in  the  island  of  Alsen 
and  the  gun-boats  in  the  straits.  The  fire  from 
these  was  so  heavy  upon  the  advancing  columns 
of  the  Prussians,  when  they  came  witliin  range, 
that  they  were  driven  back,  and  the  Danes  re- 
occupied  the  positions  which  they  had  held  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  The  attack  was  re- 
sumed next  morning ;  but  though  the  Prussians 
gained  some  advantages,  they  made  no  material 
progres"? ;  and  after  a  useless  slaughter,  both  jiar- 
ties  remained  nearly  in  the  same  position  as  they 
had  occupied  in  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
flict. Another  combat,  equally  to  the  honor  of 
the  Danes  as  the  weaker  jiarty,  took  place  on 
the  29th  June,  when  the  Danish  i  cayley  ii. 
rear-guard  repulsed  an  attack  by  53,  54;  Ann. 
the  insurgents,  headed  by  the  Prince  ^«s-  ^50;  An. 
deNoor.^  ^  lIist.l848,4S5. 

Anxious  to  terminate  a  contest  so  unequal, 
though  waged  with  so  much  honor  ^2 

to  himself  and  his  forces  by  sea  and  Negotiations 
land,  the  King  of  Denmark  ad-  foranarmis- 
drcssed,  on  the  15th  June,  a  note  to  gonclud'ed"^ 
the  emba.ssadors  of  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  and  Sweden,  at  Copenhagen,  requesting 
their  mediation  between  him  and  the  German 
Confederacy.  The  result  of  this  was  an  inter- 
position of  these  powers,  which  led  to  an  armis- 
tice for  seven  months,  on  the  26th  An-  .  ^  „- 
gust.  The  conditions  of  this  convention  "°"  "  ' 
were,  that  both  duchies  should  be  evacuated 
alike  by  the  Danish  and  German  forces;  that 
prisoners  on  both  sides  should  be  restored ;  all 
vessels  captured,  or  on  which  an  embargo  had 
been  laid  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  be 
restored ;  a  garrison  of  four  hundred  men  be  al- 
lowed to  be  kept  by  the  Danes  in  the  island  of 
Alsen,  and  one  of  equal  strength  by  the  Confed- 
ei'acy  in  the  town  of  Altona ;  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  duchies  in  the  mean  time  to  be  in- 
trusted to  a  mixed  commission  of  five  persons — 
two  chosen  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  two  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  in  the  name  of  the  German 
Confederation,  and  a  fifth  by  the  whole  four, 
who  was  to  have  the  president's  chair.  Both 
contracting  parties  claimed  the  guarantee  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  faithful  execution  of  this 
treaty.  Thus  were  hostilities  for  the  time  stopped, 
and  on  the  23d  October,  the  Iving,  in  ^^^  23 
opening  the  Chambers,  anuoitnced  the 
approaching  concession  of  a  constitution,  and 
congratulated  his  subjects  in  deserved  terms  on 
the  noble  stand  they  had  made  against  the  un- 
just invasion  by  the  German  democracy,  with 
which  they  had  been  visited.  Tlie  conditions  of 
the  armistice,  thougli  in  apjjearance  fair,  vi'ere, 
however,  in  reality  eminently  favorable  to  tlie 
Confederacy,  for  by  it  the  Danish  troops  were 
compelled  to  keep  aloof  from  both  duchies,  which 
were  in  a  manner  sequestered  and  withdrawn 
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from  the  Danish  crown,  to  which  they  had  so 
long  belonged.  It  was  as  if  an  armistice  were 
to  be  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  on  condition  of  Scotland  or  Ireland  be- 
ing evacuated  by  the  forces  of  both  parties,  and 
put  under  neutral  government.  The  British 
Cabinet,  enamored  of  the  Liberal  cause  through- 
out the  world,  looked  on,  a  passive  spectator  of 
this  oppression  of  the  weaker  State  by  the  great- 
er, and  permitted  an  independent  monarchy  to 
be  bereaved  of  half  its  dominions  without  either 
drawing  the  sword  or  exerting  any  effective  dip- 

lomatic  interposition  in  its  behalf. 
Dwimark's  ^'^^'^  Palmcrston  proposed  that 
Speech,  Oct.  Schleswig  should  be  neither  Danish 
23,1848;  Con-  nor  German,  but  independent,  con- 
arisTs  §l^'  ^^'^^^^  ^^^^  Denmark  by  a  "polit- 
An.  Reg!  1848,  ical  tie,"  forgetting  that,  under  the 
351;  Cayley,  appearance  of  impartiality,  this  was, 
ir^f'fsj'^^""  ^^  effect,  deciding  the  question  of  ag- 

gressionin  favor  of  the  Confederacy. ' 

Meanwhile  the  commission  of  seventeen  mem- 
43  bers  of  the  Vor-Parliament,  which 

Suppression  had  lieen  charged  with  the  prepara- 
of  a  revolt  iu  tion  of  a  constitution,  and  the  first 
the  South.  Gei-man  National  Assembly,  met  at 
Frankfort  on  the  18th  May.  Much  alarm  was 
occasioned  at  this  time  by  an  insurrection  which 
broke  out  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Central 
Germany,  vmder  two  democratic  leaders,  Hecker 
and  Struve,  who  drew  together  some  thousand 
lawless  characters,  and  commenced  levying  con- 
tributions, during  the  suspension  of  authority, 
on  their  own  account.  They  were  pursued  by 
the  troops  of  the  Confederation,  and  at  length 
A  •"!  20  brought  to  bay  on  the  heights  of  Schlech- 
tonau,  near  Raudeon,  when  they  were 
totally  defeated  by  General  Von  Gagern,  and 
Struve  made  prisoner.  Von  Gagern  was  per- 
fidiously murdered  by  the  insurgents,  in  a  par- 
ley. This  tumult  being  appeased,  the  Assembly 
commenced  their  labors,  and  elected  Baron  Von 
Gagern,  brother  of  the  general  who  had  defeated 
Struve,  President,  and  Von  Sorion,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly.  It  was  quite  distinct  from 
the  German  Diet,  elected  under  the  old  consti- 
tution, which  was  sitting  in  Frankfort  at  the 
same  time — a  strange  juxtaposition,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Chartist  conventions  which  have 
sometimes  been  assembled  in  London  at  the  time 
when  the  British  Parliament  was  sitting  in  West- 
minster. The  respective  situation  and  consider- 
ation of  the  two  rival  houses  was  very  different 
from  what  they  had  been  in  the  British  capital, 
for  the  whole  eyes  of  Germany  were  fixed  on  the 
new  Assembly;  and  the  Diet,  when  their  sit- 
tings commenced,  were  glad  to  conceal  their  in- 
2  j^^n  jje„  significance  under  apacific  message, 
184S,  364, 365;  expressive  of  a  desire  to  act  in  friend- 
Ann.  Hist.        ly  vmison  and  co-operation  with  the 

-J  qAQ     ^0(i  *^ 

xo*a,  oou.         newly-elected  representatives. - 
The  debates  on  the  new  constitution  which  had 
44.  been  prepared  by  the  committee  of 

The  new  Con-  seventeen  commenced  immediately 
tJchduke^"'^  after  the  Assembly  met,  and  lasted 
John  elected  till  the  28tli  June,  when  it  was  final- 
Regent,  ly  adjusted,  after  repeated  divisions. 
June  28.  gy  this  constitution  it  was  provid- 
ed that  there  should  be  a  "Provisional  Central 
Power"  for  the  government  of  the  entire  Confed- 
eracy, which  should  exercise  generally  all  the 


functions  of  the  executive,  direct  the  armed 
force,  nominate  cabinet  ministers  for  the  exer- 
cise of  all  the  duties  of  government,  appoint  the 
commander-in-chief,  embassadors,  and  consuls 
to  foreign  powers,  decide  on  peace  and  war,  and 
conclude  treaties  with  foreign  states  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Assembly.  The  provisional  gov- 
ernment was,  by  a  majority  of  378  to  17G,  to  Lc 
centred  in  a  single  regent,  who  was  himself  ir- 
responsible ;  but  the  ministers  whom  he  appoint- 
ed were  responsible,  and  were  entitled  to  seats 
in  the  Assembly.  The  whole  powers  of  the  old 
German  Diet  were  to  cease  the  moment  that 
the  Provisional  Government  began  to  exercise 
its  functions,  and  it  in  its  turn  to  cease  as  soon 
as  the  permanent  constitution  was  established. 
The  constitution,  as  a  whole,  was  approved  finaL 
ly  by  a  majority  of  450  to  100.  These  resolu- 
tions indicated  clearly  the  revolutionary  tend- 
ency of  the  Assembly,  which  had  already  in  ef- 
fect overturned  the  whole  Germanic  constitu- 
tion. But  a  difTerent  result  appeared  in  the 
choice  of  a  Regent,  which  demonstrated  that  the 
old  traditions  still  lingered  among  them,  and 
that  the  influence  of  Austria  was  rather  for  a 
time  in  abeyance  than  permanently  de-  j  .  „  20 
stroyed.  Shortly  after  the  approval  of  ■,  ,  .^  ' 
the  constitution,  the  regent  was  elected,  "  ^ 
and  the  Archduke  John  was  chosen,  the  ^^^ 
numbers  being  436  for  His  Imperial  Highness, 
and  52  for  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  Von 
Gagern.  The  announcement  of  the  numbers 
was  received  with  loud  clieers  in  evciy  part  of 
the  Assembly.  On  the  next  day  the  German 
Diet,  still  sitting,  like  the  ghost  of  its  former 
self,  at  Frankfort,  also  elected  the  Archduke  re- 
gent, who  thus  centred  iu  his  person  all  the  au- 
thority which  could  be  conferred  both  by  the  an- 
cient and  the  revolutionary  authorities  in  the 
Confederacy.*  His  Imperial  Highness,  when 
chosen  to  his  high  office,  v/as  sixty-seven  years 


*  The  representatives  for  the  Assembly  from  each  of 
the  undermentioned  States  were  as  follows: 

Prussia 193 

Austria 110 

Bavaria 60 

Wiirtemberg 20 

Hanover 24 

Saxony 21 

Baden 19 

Hesse  (Duchy) 12 

Hesse  (Electoral) 11 

Schleswig 11 

Nassau 6 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin C 

Luxemburg  and  Limburg 6 

Oldenburg 5 

Brunswick 5 

Saxe-Weimar 4 

Saxe-Coburg 2 

Saxe-Meiningen 2 

Altenburg 3 

Hamburg 3 

Lesser  States,  18 — 1  each 13 

Total 552 

The  Assembly  contained,  divided  by  classes : 

Professors 95 

Doctors  of  philosophy,  law,  and  physic 81 

Editors  of  newspapers 14 

Clergymen 17 

Civil  functionaries,  as  notaries,  attorneys 200 

Land-owners 93 

Military  officers 13 

Merchants 23 

Jlanufaoturers 16 

Total 552 

— CAYLEr,  ii.  51,  52. 
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of  age,  having  been  born  on  28th  January,  1782. 

He  had  Hved,  respected  and  beloved, 
1  Hist,  of  Eu-  .        ^.  1  •    1     •»!       • 

lope  c.  lix.  §  1"  retn-ement,  occupied  with  scien- 
55,  54;  Con-  tific  and  literary  pursuits,  since  the 
Kiitution,June  unhappy  time  when,  by  the  tardi- 

w„'„'^  lOAQ  ness  of  his  advance  from  Hunfrary, 
Keg.  1043,  11- 

305  366 ;  Ann.  he  had  marred  the  deliverance 
Hist,  is'ts,  of  Germany  on  the  field  of  Wa- 
t..^^j.  gram. ' 

This  anomalous  and  unexpected  result  in  an 
Assembly  elected  under  the  first 
Blortification  ft^rvor  of  revolutionary  passion  was 
of  the  Cabinet  a  subject  of  extreme  mortification  to 
of  Berlin  at  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  Cabi- 
tlns  result.  ^^^^  ^^j^j^,^  ^^^  expected  a  very  dif- 
ferent result  from  the  votes,  and  confidently  an- 
ticipated the  establishment  of  an  imperial  throne 
IV)r  the  royal  family  of  Prussia  from  the  changes 
in  progress.  This  election,  accordingly,  is  to  be 
icgarded  as  an  important  turning-point  in  the 
annals  of  the  German  Revolution,  for  it  detaclied 
the  Prussian  Government  from  the  cause  of  in- 
novation. They  now  saw  things  in  their  true 
colors,  and  became  alive  to  the  dangers  of  the 
abyss  on  the  edge  of  which  they  stood.  From 
this  period,  accordingly,  may  be  dated  a  decided 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin, 
which  ere  long  brought  them  into  open  collision 
•.vi  th  the  innovating  party,  and  contributed  more 
^  ,  ....  than  any  other  circumstance  to  the 
1848  420  4'26;  deliverance  of  Government  from  the 
An.  Reg.  1848,  revolutionary  bonds,  and  the  resto- 
1^.6^' ^"^y'^y-  ration  of  the  royal  authority  over  the 
"■       ■  whole  of  the  Prussian  dominions.- 

Meanwhile  the  installation  of  the  Archduke 
46.  as  Regent  of  Germany  took  place 

liMiaihition  with  great  pomp  at  Frankfort,  on 
oftheGnind  (.]-,g  oist  July.  He  made  his  sol- 
D  nice  John  as  ^       ■   i     ^t      ^  i  i    ■ 

Recent  of  cmn  entry  into  the  town,  and  being 
Germany.  nominated  by  both  Assemblies,  he 
July  21.  united  for  a  brief  period  all  suftrages 

in  his  favor.  The  President  of  the  Assembly, 
Von  Gagern,  addressed  him  in  these  terms : 
"At  this  moment,  when  all  the  authorities  of 
(Jermany  have  united  to  cement  their  alliance, 
a  new  era  commences  for  our  common  country. 
August  Archduke,  Vicar  of  the  Empire,  you  are 
v/elcomed  in  the  National  Assembly,  which  has 
come  under  the  solemn  engagement,  in  the  face 
of  the  country,  to  assist  your  Imperial  Highness 
'  in  the  arduous  task  which  you  have  undertaken, 
with  all  its  strength.  To  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject, the  Government  of  the  Vicar  of  the  Em- 
pire may  rely  on  their  support  in  contributing  to 
whatever  tends  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  unity, 
1  o  secure  the  liberty  of  the  people,  to  re-establish 
public  order,  to  restore  confidence,  to  augment 
the  common  prosperity.  The  German  peo])le 
jiroclaim  with  gratitude  the  patriotism  of  your 
Highness;  but  it  demands  that  all  the  energy 
and  activity  of  the  Archduke  John  should  be 
consecrated,  without  division,  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  country."  "  In  entering  upon  my 
functions,"  said  the  Archduke,  in  reply,  "I  de- 
clare anew  that  I  will  maintain,  and  cause  to  be 
maintained,  for  the  general  glory  and  prosperity 
of  Germany,  the  law  which  has  placed  me  at  the 
head  of  the  central  power.  I  declare,  at  the 
same  time,  that  I  will  devote  my  entire  time  to 
iny  functions;  and  I  will  pray  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  to  charge  me  with  the  care  of  represent- 
iijg  it  at  Vienna  as  soon  as  I  have  opened  the 


Diet.  That  done,  I  shall  devote  myself  without 
reserve  to  the  discharge  of  my  functions."  The 
Archduke  immediately  constituted  his  ministiy, 
which  was  finally  arranged  on  the  9th  August,  the 
Prince  of  Leiningen  being  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil; M.  Heckscher,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Aifairs ;  M.  Ponckher,  of  War ;  Ig'^!  42?  428. 
M.  Schmerling,  of  the  Interior. ' 

The  National  Assembly  of  Germany  at  Frank- 
fort, which  had  only  sat  since  the 
18th  of  May,  a  period  of  less  than  vast  changes 
three  months,  had  now  made  ex-  eflTectedbythe 
traordinary  advances  to  supreme  Gei-man  Na- 
power,  and  achieved  what  in  the  *'°°^^  Assem- 
beginning  of  the  year  would  have 
been  deemed  impossibilities.  It  had,  by  falling 
in  with,  and  acquiring  the  direction  of,  the  flood- 
tide  of  enthusiam  Mhich  now  swept  away  the 
German  mind,  succeeded  in  that  short  time  in 
compelling  all  the  separate  states  of  the  Confed- 
eracy to  bow  to  its  authority ;  dissolved  the  Ger- 
manic Diet,  the  work  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna ; 
elected,  by  an  immense  majority,  a  Regent  of 
the  Em])ire,  whose  power  was  paramount  to  that 
of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  who  wielded  the 
military  force  of  forty  millions  of  men.  All  this 
had  been  done,  too,  with  the  cordial  approba- 
tion of  the  most  intelligent  and  highly  educated 
classes,  and  amidst  the  loud  applause  of  the  mul- 
titude. The  sovereigns  who  had  been  sliorn  of 
their  lustre,  and  cast  down  from  their  high  es- 
tate by  this  vast  usurpation,  if  not  cordial  in  aj)- 
proving,  were  at  least  quiescent  under  it ;  they 
were  overawed  into  submission,  or  hopeless  of 
resistance,  and  the  revolution  seemed  to  be  as 
cordially  approved  by  the  Emperor,  Kings, 
and  Princes,  as  by  the  burghers  or  stu- 
dents.  So  general  was  the  concurrence, 
that  the  protest  of  Ernest,  King  of  Hanover,  as- 
serting the  independence  of  his  do- 

.    .  ^  '      ,         ^-1        •  1  i.  =!  Ann.  llist. 

minions,  was  scarcely  noticed  amidst  ^g^g  429^31 

the  general  chorus  of  approbation. - 

The  unanimity,  however,  as  is  usually  the  case 
where  great  changes  are  introduced 
under  the  influence  of  terror,  was  on  poUaji  jjevolt. 
the  surface,  and  seeming  only.  Be- 
neath it  there  lurked  the  seeds  of  divisions  most  se- 
rious, and  discord  the  most  inveterate,  which  ere 
long  distracted  the  apparently  united  society,  and 
covered  the  fields  of  the  Fatherland  with  mourn- 
ing. The  Polish  provinces  of  Prussia  were  the 
quarter  where  the  conflicting  passions  first  broke 
out ;  for  there  the  divisions  of  race,  and  the  sore 
feeling  arising  from  extinguished  nationality, 
coincided  with  the  revolutionary  desires  there, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  afloat.  The  Grand- 
Duchy  of  Posen,  from  the  very  first,  was  vio- 
lently agitated  by  the  intelligence  of  the  revolu- 
tion at  Paris  ;  and  the  general  discontents  were 
brought  to  a  crisis  by  a  decree  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  which  on  grounds,  to  say  the  least  of 
them,  questionable,  made  a  new  division  of  the 
duchy,  by  which  the  whole  western  portion  of 
the  province,  up  to  the  very  gates  of  its  capital, 
were  assigned  to  Germany.  This  di-  .^^ 
vision,  which  was  intended  to  swell  the  ^ 
deputies  of  Prussia  in  the  National  Assembh', 
and  in  reality  had  that  eftect,  at  once  blew  into 
a  flame  over  all  the  eastern  frontier  of  Germany 
the  hereditary  animosity  of  the  Sclavonic  and 
Teutonic  races.  The  Germans  in  all  the  prov- 
inces on  the  frontier  trampled  under  foot  the 
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Polish  cockades ;  the  Poles  did  the  same  to  the 
Germans.  Hostilities  and  mutual  massacre  soon 
ensued  between  the  contending  parties,  and 
Prince  Czatorinski  set  out  from  Paris  to  organ- 
ize the  movement,  thinking  that  the 
l^"m^*'  *'""i"  ^^  I'olish  deliverance  had  at 
'  '  length  struck.' 
But  he  was  soon  miserably  undeceived.  The 
49.  peasants  in  Lithuania  and  all  Rus- 
Which  is  sian  Poland  took  part  with  the  lius- 
suppressed.  sians  —  a  mai-kworthy  circumstance, 
indicating  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in 
Sclavonic  history,  and  bespeaking  the  practical 
benefits  which  tlie  cultivators  of  the  soil  had  ob- 
tained from  their  change  of  masters.  Thus  the 
collision  was  confined  to  the  Polish  provinces 
which  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  German  pow- 
ers, and  there  it  was  for  a  short  time  very  vi- 
olent. The  peasants  reappeared,  armed  with 
scythes ;  the  flame  spread  to  the  borders  of  the 
Grand-Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  tlie  revolt  became 
general  iu  Western  Poland  under  Microslawski. 
The  peasants  immediately  gave  uay  to  the  most 
frightful  atrocities.  Hands  and  feet  were  cut 
oflf,  eyes  scooped  out,  and  women,  even  in  an 
advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  beaten  to  death, 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  frightful  cruel- 
ty. Murder,  lust,  and  arson  stalked  triumphant 
through  the  land ;  neither  age  nor  sex,  church 
nor  dwelling,  was  spared.  Maddened  by  the 
sight  of  these  enormities,  the  German  troops  re- 
taliated in  like  manner,  and  the  insurrection, 
from  the  veiy  first,  assumed  a  character  of  fright- 
ful atrocity.  It  was  soon,  however,  suppressed. 
.  A  bloody  conflict,  rather  to  the  advant- 
^  '  '  age  of  the  insurgents,  took  place  at 
Rozmin  ;  but  the  little  town  of  Xroni,  defended 
with  obstinacy  by  the  Poles,  was  stormed  by  the 
Prussians,  and  great  part  of  the  defend- 
ers put  to  the  sword.  A  desperate  strug- 
gle, with  various  success,  took  place  at  Milodau, 
where  the  Poles  had  established  an  intrenched 
camp,  which,  after  being  taken  and  retaken  sev- 
eral times,  finally  remained  in  the  power  of  the 
Prussians  under  General  Blum.  Several  small 
coi-ps  of  insurgents  having  united  at  Schrodc, 
they  were  surrounded  and  attacked  on 
^^"^  ^-  the  8th  May  by  Generals  Colomb,  Pfuel, 
and  Widel,  and  forced  to  capitulate,  with  their 
leader,  Microslawski.  This  success  terminated 
the  insurrection  in  Poland,  and  extinguished 
there  for  a  time  the  hostility  of  the  German  and 
Sclavonic  races.  The  revolt  was  the  more  easily 
suppressed,  that  it  was  only  partially  shared  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  thanks  to  the  ex- 
perienced beneficence  of  the  Prussian  rule  ;  and 
being  supported  by  the  extreme  revolutionary 
party  in  the  towns,  it  shared  in  the  obloquy 
2  Ann  Hist  ^"''^  which  that  portion  of  the  com- 
184S, 39S,  399;  munity,  from  the  experience  of  their 
An.  Reg.  1848,  excesses,  were  beginning  to  fall  in 
395-397.  evei-y  country  in  Europe. - 

The  new  constitution  which  had  been  pre- 
gg  pared  by  the  Liberal  ministry  was  at 
New  Con-  length  announced  at  Berlin  by  the 
iititutioti  of  King ;  and  it  was  calculated,  if  any 
T«[T^2'^'  *^""g  could,  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  democratic  party,  for  it  con- 
tained all  the  elements  of  real  freedom.  It  de- 
clared the  equality  of  all  citizens  in  the  sight 
of  the  law,  personal  liberty  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, security  of  property,  inviolability  of  private 
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homes  ;  freedom  of  religion,  unless  it  endan 
gercd  public  tranquillity ;  the  entire  liberty  of 
the  press,  the  censorship  being  forever  abolish- 
ed ;  the  right  of  meeting  and  deliberating  un- 
armed, tlie  right  of  association  and  petition ;  the 
inviolability  of  the  King's  person,  and  responsi- 
bility of  his  ministers,  who  were  liable  to  be  im- 
peached by  the  Lower  House  and  tried  by  the 
Upper  ;  the  division  of  tlie  Legislature  into  two 
Houses,  the  one  elective,  the  other  in  part  hered- 
itary. The  princes  of  the  blood-royal  and  sixty 
peers,  to  be  nominated  by  the  King,  to  form  part 
of  the  Upper  House  ;  the  remainder,  consisting 
of  180  members,  to  be  chosen  by  the  people: 
when  once  elected,  the  dignity  to  be  hereditary 
in  the  first  sixty ;  but  the  seat  to  be  for  eight 
years  for  the  latter  portion.  The  former  re- 
quired a  property  qualification  of  8000  dollars 
a  year;  the  latter,  2500.  The  members  of  the 
Lower  House  to  be  elected  for  four  years,  and 
subject  to  no  property  qualification ;    but  they 

were  to  be  above  thirty  years  of  ,  „     ,.,  ,. 

rT-,1        •^^.  £•  ^1  .       r    '  Constitution, 

age.  i  he  sittings  ot  the  courts  of  jiay  22  IS-iS- 
law  to  be  public,  and  the  facts  in  An.  Reg.  184^, 
criminal  cases  ascertained  by  ver-  ^®*>  An.  Hist, 
diets  of  juries.'  1S48, 150. 

This  constitution,  how  great  a  concession  so- 
ever to  public  freedom,  was  far  from 

satisfying  the  democratic  party.    De-  r,-  »   •    t, 

■'.     ^     ,.       ,    ,  '       •'.  Riots  in  Bet 

bates  immediately  began  upon  its  sev-  im,  and 

eral  articles,  which  were  conducted  change  of 
Avith  gi-eat  acrimony,  and  continued  ^I'm^^t'T- 
through  the  whole  summer  and  au- 
tumn. The  Assembly  being  elected  practically 
by  universal  suffrage,  the  speeches  were  ex- 
tremely violent,  and  of  intemiinable  length, 
The  chief  trial  of  strength  took  place  on  a  spec- 
ulative question,  "  whether  the  events  in  March 
in  Berlin  were  a  transaction  between  the  Crown 
and  the  people,  or  a  revolution;"  and  it  was 
carried,  after  a  furious  debate,  by  a  small  ma- 
jority of  177  to  160,  in  favor  of  its  being  a  trans- 
action. This  decision  gave  the  utmost  oiFensc 
to  the  democratic  party  in  the  Assembly,  as  did 
several  other  votes  at  the  same  time,  refusing  to 
sanction  the  principle  of  revolution,  and  they 
were  soon  cordially  supported  by  the  mob  in  the 
streets,  who  proceeded  to  vent  their  rage  against 
the  obnoxious  members.  At  length  they  got 
worked  up  to  such  a  ])itch  that  they 
made  an  attack  upon  the  Assembly  and  ""°  ' 
the  arsenal,  which  immediately  adjoined  its  hail, 
which  they  carried  by  storm,  and  pillaged — the 
Burgher  Guard,  intrusted  with  their  defense, 
making  very  little  resistance.  This  indecision 
on  their  part  cost  the  State  500,000  dollars.  The 
mob  destroyed  every  thing  in  the  arsenal  which 
they  could  not  carry  away.  The  arms  were 
broken  and  thrown  out  of  the  window  ;  antiqui- 
ties of  great  value,  rare  pieces  of  artilleiy,  arms 
inlaid  with  silver  and  ivory,  were  stolen  or  de- 
stroyed. This  outrage  immediately  became  the 
subject  of  a  warm  debate,  tlie  Ministiy  having 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  protection  of 
the  Assembly  by  an  armed  force ;  the  Revolu- 
tionists meeting  it  with  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  "that  the  Assembly  needed  no  armed  pro- 
tection, but  placed  itself  under  the  safeguard  of 
the  people  of  Berlin."  So  intimidated  were  the 
members  by  the  recent  outbreak  that  the  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  Upon 
this  the  Ministry  resigned,  and  no  small  difficulty 
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was  experienced  in  forming  another.  At  length, 
however,  a  cabinet  was  arranged,  with  M.  von 
Auerswald  President  of  the  Council ;  M.  Schlei- 
nitz.  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  M.  Suhre- 
18i° 38S  390-  kenstein,  War ;  and  the  mob  of 
Ann!  Hi.st.  '  Berlin,  satisfied  witli  their  victory, 
18.18,  416 ;  relapsed  for  a  short  period  into 
Cayley,  ii.  .9.    ^^j^^i 

This  lull  was  not  of  long  duration.     The  Au- 
52.         erswald  Ministry,  which  from  the  be- 
Ministiy       ginning  was  in  a  very  tottering  condi- 
agsiin  tion,  fell  under  a  hostile  vote  on  the 

MeTsfresof  '^^h  September.       Still  greater  diffi- 
the  king,      culty  was  experienced  in  now  form- 
Sept.  9.         ing  an  administration,  but  one  was  at 
length  constituted  under  the  presidency  of  Gen- 
eral Von  Pfuel.     These  repeated  changes  in  so 
short  a  time  indicated  unequivocally  a  lamenta- 
ble weakness  in  the  executive,  which  seemed  to 
be  approaching  a  state  of  complete  prostration. 
On  the  23d  September  General  Pfuel 
^^  ■     ■  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  army,  in 
which  he  stated,  "According  to  the  draft  of  the 
constitution  which  has  been  proposed  by  his  Maj- 
esty to  the  Assembly,  the  olHcers  of  the  army 
will  be  obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  the  constitu- 
tion, in  the  same  manner  as  the  civil  ©fficers  are 
obliged  to  do,  and  no  reactionary  tendencies  will 
clash  with  the  duties  of  an  ofiticer  in  the  army." 
The   allusion  here  to  "reactionary  tendencies" 
was  owing  to  the  well-understood  feelings  of  the 
army,  which  had  become  thorouglily  ashamed 
of  the  events  of  March,  and  the  inglorious  part 
they  had  borne  in  tliem,  and  were  panting  for 
an  opportunity  to  wipe  out  their  disgrace  in  a 
more  honorable  conilict.     Tlie  King,  however, 
had  now  become  alive  to  the  extreme  danger  of 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary 
movement,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Archduke 
John  to  the  office  of  Regent  had  dispelled  all  the 
ambitious  illusions  which  had  formerly  obscured 
his  vision  in  regard  to  it.     He  determined,  ac- 
2  ^nn.  Ke".  cordingly,  on  repressive  measures,  and 
the  first  step  was  to  appoint  General 
Von  Wrangel,  on  his  return  from  the 
seat  of  war,  now  suspended  by  the  arm- 
istice, to  the  commaiul  of  the  troops  in 
Berlin  and  the  Brandenburg  Marks.  - 
The  accession  to  the  command  of  this  sturdy, 
plain-spoken  soldier  was  inaugurated 
Address  of  ^J  ^^  address  to  the  troops,  of  historic 
Gen.  Von     value,  as  indicating  at  once  the  alter- 
Wrangel  to  ed  policy  of  the  King  and  the  misery 
hid  ti'oopa-     of  the  country.     For  some  days  be- 
fore, a  great  concentration  of  forces 
had  taken  place  by  means  of  the  railways,  and 
fifty  thousand  troops  of  the  line  were  now  as- 
sembled in  and  around  Berlin.     On  the  22d  Sep- 
tember a  review  was  held  at  Potsdam,  and,  in  an 
order  of  the  day  addressed  to  them,  the  General 
said,  "  Tlie  King  has  honored  me  with  the  high- 
est proof  of  his  confidence,  in  giving  me  the 
command  of  all  the  troops  in  the  Marks.     I  will 
establish  order  when  it  is  disturbed,  and  support 
the  laws  when  they  are  infi-inged.     The  Burgher 
Guard  is  primarily  charged  with  this  duty ;  but 
when  I  find  it  fail  in  discharging  it,  we  will  ad- 
vance, and  we  shall  succeed.      The  troops  are 
stanch ;    their   swords  are   sharpened,   and   their 
muskets  are  loaded.     It  is  not  against  you,  men 
of  Berlin,  that  this  is  done,  but  to  protect  you — 
to  protect  the  liberty  given  us  by  the  King,  and 
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to  defend  the  laws.  For  you,  and  with  )-ou,  we 
shall  act.  No  reaction  I  but  protection  for  or- 
der, for  the  laws,  and  for  freedom.  How  mel- 
ancholy does  Berlin  now  appear  to  me !  Grass 
is  growing  in  your  streets ;  your  houses  are  emp- 
ty ;  your  shops  are  full  of  goods,  but  void  of  pur- 
chasers. Your  industrious  citizens  are  without 
work,  without  wages,  without  profits.  This  must 
be  changed,  audit  shall  be  changed.  I  bring  you 
order  and  its  attendant  blessings.  Anarchy  must 
cease,  and  it  shall  cease.  I  swear  it  to 
you ;  and  a  Wrangel  never  yet  failed  i84S°3?f ^ 
in  keeping  his  word."' 

In  truth,  the  disorders  in  the  streets  had  reach- 
ed such  a  height  as  to  render  these 
stern  words  absolutely  necessary,  Digo,,jei.g  j^ 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Burgher  Berlin,  and 
Guard  had  sutnciently  proved  that  pusillanimity 
no  reliance  whatever  was  to  be  g^he  Burgher 
placed  on  them  to  avert  these.  On 
the  22d  August  a  serious  riot  occuiTcd  at  the 
hotel  ofM.  Auerswald,  where  a  diplomatic  soiree 
was  going  on,  when  the  jjopulace  threw  stones  at 
the  windows,  and  nearly  killed  the  Bavarian 
minister.  They  were  not  dispersed  till  several 
lives  had  been  lost,  and  thirty  of  the  policemen 
wounded.  These  violent  demonstrations  met 
with  the  greatest  favor  from  the  democratic  clubs, 
several  of  which  passed  resolutions  that  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Burgher  Guard  who  liad  deserted  his 
post  when  the  arsenal  was  attacked  had  deserved 
well  of  his  country.  So  notorious  had  the  vacil- 
lation of  the  Guard  become,  that,  in  answer  to  a 
deputation  from  their  number  ]n-omising  fidelity 
to  the  constitution,  the  King  replied,  "It  would 
be  better  to  prove  it  by  deeds  than  to  make 
pi'omises."  The  discussion  of  the  articles  of  the 
constitution,  which  began  on  the  11th  ^  .  ^, 
October,  still  further  augmented  the  pub- 
lic alarm  and  excitement ;  for  every  article  be- 
came the  subject  of  a  trial  of  strength  between 
the  conservative  and  revolutionary  parties,  at- 
tended by  a  vehement  agitation  in  the  clubs,  and 
terror  in  the  city.  The  whole  of  the  first  day 
was  taken  up  with  a  debate  on  the  title  the  King 
was  to  assume ;  and  it  v/as  decided,  by  217  to  134, 
that  the  words,  "by  the  grace  of  God,"  should  be 
omitted.  The  object  of  this  was  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  his  sole  title  to  the  throne  was  the  will 
of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  they  decided 
that  his  title  should  be  that  of  "King  of  Prus- 
sia," not  the  more  popular  one  of  "King 
of  the  Prussians. "  Meanwhile  the  capi-  '^ '  ' 
tal  was  in  a  state  bordering  on  distraction  ;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  excitement  arising  from  polit- 
ical changes,  distress  of  the  severest  kind — their 
invariable  concomitant — was  setting  in  upon  the 
people.  The  chief  manufactories  were  closed; 
thousands  of  workmen  were  without  bread,  and 
added  to  the  dangers  arising  from  upward  of 
eight  thousand  convicts  at  large  in  Berlin,  who 
were  always  ready  to  join  in  any  popular  explo- 
sion. Four  thousand  of  this  unruly  rabble  join- 
ed in  an  attack  on  the  mills  of  Copermich- 
erfeld,  to  destroy  the  machinery  erect- 
ed there.  They  were  at  length  beat  off,  but  not 
until  several  lives  had  been  lost  and  barricades 

erected  in  the  streets.     The  Assembly,  so  ^  ^  .. 
e     c  ^■  ■  ^1  I    ^  Oct.  30. 

tar  irom  discouragmg,  gave  the  greatest 

encouragement  to  the  authors  of  these  disorders, 

for  on  the  31st  October   they  passed  a         „^ 

resolution  "that  all  Prussians  are  equal 
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before   the  laAV ;   that  neither  privileges,  titles, 
nor  rank  are  to  exist  in  the  State ;  and  that  the 
nohiUiy  are  abolis/ied/'     On  the  next 
day  Herr  Waldeuk  moved  a   resolu- 
tion pledging  the  Government  to  give 
assistance  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  Vien- 
na, then  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the 
Government. ' 
This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.     The  King 
Kg  had  for  some  time  been  only  wait- 

Riot  at  the  As-  ing  for  an  opportunity  to  repress 
sembly  Hall,     the  anarchist  faction  without  de- 
Ar'^'^'f '^""'^  °^  parting  from  the  constitution,  which 
'° '^'  he  had  sworn  to  respect,  and  the 

violence  of  the  revolutionists  now  furnished  it. 
Not  content  with  the  majority  which  they  al- 
ready jjossessed  in  the  Assembly,  the  mob  from 
without,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  intimidating 
the  conservative  members,  broke  into  its  hall, 
amply  provided  with  ropes,  nails,  and  nooses,  as 
a  preparation  for  summary  hanging.  They  even 
went  so  far  as  to  mob  their  former  leader,  Beh- 
rcnd,  whom  they  accused  of  having  become 
"lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  the  people,"  and 
singed  his  long  red  beard  with  their  torches.  Aft- 
er a  violent  struggle,  the  Burgher  Guard, 
which  for  once  did  its  duty,  succeeded  in 
expelling  the  intruders.  The  Assembly  had  now 
evidently  become  altogether  inimanageablc,  and 
a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  mob.  It  was 
evident  that  a  new  revolution  was  imminent, 
which  would  altogether  overthrow  both  the 
throne  and  the  constitution,  and  establish  a  re- 
public on  their  ruins.  Thus  menaced,  the  King 
at  once  adopted  a  decided  course,  and  threw 
himself  without  i-eserve  into  the  hands  of  the 
conservative  party.  The  Pfuel  Ministry  had  all 
resigned  immediately  after  this  outrage,  as  they 
felt  themselves  altogether  unable  to  carry  on  the 
Government,  and  held  office  only  till  their  suc- 
cessors were  appointed ;  and  in  the  interim  a 
deputation  of  the  Assembly  waited  on  the  King 
at  Potsdam,  whither  he  had  retired,  to  point  out 
to  him  the  danger  of  appointing  a  ministry  not 
chosen  from  the  majority,  or  not  of  conservative 
principles.  The  King  heard  them,  but  refused 
to  give  an  answer  in  the  absence  of  his  responsi- 
ble ministers.  "Will  you  not  hear  us  on  the 
state  of  the  country?"  said  Herr  Jacobs,  the 
spokesman  of  the  deputation.  "No,"  replied 
the  King.  "It  is  the  misfortune  of  kings  that 
they  will  not  hear  the  ti-uth,"  rejoined  Jacobs ; 
and  they  separated.  Soon  after,  on  the 
9th  November,  the  Royal  Gazette  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  new  administration. 
Count  de  Brandenburg  was  at  its  head  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  M. 
Manteuffel,  Interior ;  General  de 
Stoosha,  War  ;  M.  Ladcnberg,  Pub- 
lic Instruction ;  M.  Kisker,  Justice  ; 
M.  Kuhne,  Finance ;  M.  Pommes 
Erche,  Commerce. - 
As  this  ministry  was  composed  of  men  of 
rQ  decided  conservative  principles  and 
Dramatic  known  firmness  of  character,  a  coUi- 
Bceneintlie  sion  between  them  and  the  Assembly 
Assembly,  was  immediately  anticipated.  It  was 
not  long  of  occurring.  On  the  very 
day  on  which  the  Gazette  containing  the  new 
ministry  appeared,  Count  Brandenburg  rose  in 
the  Assembly  to  address  the  House,  but  was 
stopped  by  the  President,  as  he  was  not  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Assembly,  and  could  not  speak  but  with 
its  consent.  Upon  this  the  Count  sat  down,  but 
handed  in  a  royal  decree,  which,  after  mention- 
ing the  disjilay  of  republican  symbols  in  the 
street!?,  and  the  frequent  attempts  to  overawe 
and  intimidate  the  Assembly,  transfened  its  sit- 
tings to  Brandenburg,  and  appointed  it  to  meet 
there  on  the  2Gth  November,  till  which  time  its 
sittings  were  suspended.  The  reading  of  this 
decree  was  interrupted  by  repeated  cries  of 
' '  Never  !  never !  we  will  not  consent !  Perish 
rather  here.  It  is  illegal,  it  is  unconstitutional ; 
we  protest,  we  will  remain  here — we  are  mas- 
ters." In  the  midst  of  this  tumult  Count  Bran- 
denburg rose,  and  calmly  said,  "In  consequence 
of  the  decree  which  has  just  been  read,  I  sum- 
mon the  Assembly  to  suspend  its  sittings  forth- 
with, and  to  adjourn  till  the  time  specified.  I 
at  the  same  time  declare  all  further  i  Ann.  Reg. 
prolongations  of  the  deliberations  to  1S48,  391» 
be  illegal,  and  protest  against  them  f^^'-^'S" 
in  the  name  of  the  Crown."  Having  §5;'  Ann.' 
said  these  words,  he  withdrew  with  Hist.  1849, 
the  whole  ministers.'  ^^^^  ^''^ 

A  scene  of  the  utmost  violence  ensued  when 
the  ministers  had  retired.  It  ended  5^ 
in  the  adoption  of  resolutions — 1.  TlieAssem- 
That  there  are  at  present  not  suffi-  ^^y  resolve 
cient  grounds  for  removing  the  sit-  '^  '^''^'^  ' 
tings  of  the  Assembly  to  any  other  place  ;  it  will 
therefore  remain  at  Berlin.  2.  The  Crown  is 
not  entitled  to  adjourn  or  displace  the  Chamber 
against  its  will.  3.  The  responsible  functiona- 
ries who  may  have  advised  the  Crown  to  issue 
the  above  message  are  not  qualified  to  do  so  or 
to  represent  the  Government;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  thereby  rendered  themselves  guilty  of 
dereliction  of  duty  toward  the  Crown,  the  coun- 
try, and  the  Assembly.  These  three  resolutions 
were  put  separately  and  carried  almost  unani- 
mously, fifty-nine  of  the  monarchical  party  hav- 
ing withdrawn  along  with  the  ministers  and  the 
diplomatic  body.  The  Assembly  resolved  to  sit 
in  permanence,  and  thirty  of  the  members  re- 
mained in  the  House  all  night.  The  night  pass- 
ed off  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement,  but  no 
actual  outbreak  took  place.  The  ministers  dur- 
ing the  night  intimated  to  the  President  the  il- 
legality of  their  persisting  to  meet  at  Berlin,  and 
that  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences ;  and  the  minority  of  fifty-nine  who  had 
retired  with  Count  Brandenburg,  protested  for- 
mally against  its  continued  sitting  at  Berlin. 
Eaidy  next  morning  the  Assembly  was 
summoned  to  meet  in  its  hall ;  but  when 
the  members  began  to  arrive  at  five  they  found 
the  building  surrounded  by  troops,  who  had  or- 
ders to  allow  any  one  to  go  out,  but  none  to  come 
in.  The  President  then  rose  and  said  that  the 
House  was  completely  surrounded  by  the  milita- 
ry. The  commander  of  the  Burgher  Guard  ask- 
ed General  Wrangel  why  he  had  assembled  his 
troops.  "To  protect  the  Assembly,"  was  the 
reply.  "They  would  rather  decline  the  honor 
of  your  protection,"  rejoined  the  commandant; 
"how  long  do  you  mean  to  keep  your  troops 
here?"  "For  a  week,  if  necessary;  my  troops 
are  accustomed  to  bivouac.  I  shall  be  happy  to  al- 
low any  member  to  withdraw,  but  none  shall  en- 
ter." Upon  this  the  President  desired  the  mem- 
bers to  retire  under  protest,  and  meet 
elsewhere  on  the  following  day.     They 
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accordingly  retired  in  a  body,  attended  by  the 
Burgher  Guard,  which  warmly  espoused  their 
cause.  Early  next  morning  they  met,  by  ap- 
pointment, in  the  hall  of  the  bchiitzen  Gild, 
which  before  daylight  was  surrounded  by  the 
Burgher  Guard  in  great  strength,  where  they 
remained  all  day  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  and  received  deputations  ex- 
pressing sym]jathy  and  condolence  from  the  Mu- 
nicipal Council  and  most  of  the  public  bodies. 
The  mob  outside  naturally  and  loudly  expressed 
their  concurrence,  as  they  generally  do  in  peri- 
ods of  excitement,  with  whoever  resists  legal  au- 
thority. In  the  course  of  the  day  a  royal  procla- 
mation appeared,  dissolving  the  Burgher  Guard, 
and  requiring  them  to  give  up  their  arms.  At 
the  same  time  a  proclamation  was  issued,  assur- 
ing the  people  that  the  King  would  faithfully  ob- 
serve the  constitution,  and  that  no  infringement 
of  their  liberties  should  take  place.  *  No  atten- 
tion  was  paid  to  this  order ;  on  the  con- 
"  °^'  '  traiy,  the  citizens  met  and  agreed  to  re- 
fuse to  deliver  up  their  arms.  Upon  this  it  was 
renewed  in  still  more  peremptory  terms  on  the 
day  following ;  and  as  the  aspect  of  public  affairs 
had  become  in  the  highest  degree  menacing, 
troops  in  gi-eat  numbers  were  marched  in,  the 
landwehr  called  out,  and  the  capital  was  de- 
clared in  a  state  of  siege.  Before 
"'^^/'l-'.  midnight  thirty  thousand  soldiers, 
Ann.  Reg.  Stanch  and  true,  were  concentrated  in 
1848,  392;  Berlin — a  force  nearly  double  of  the 
1^  463*  Burgher  Guard,  and  incomparably 
'  ■  more  disciplined  and  effective. 't 
To  all  appearance  the  contest  could  only  be 
decided  now  by  an  appeal  to  arms ; 
The  Assembly  but  the  crisis  passed  over  without 
13  dissolved  by  bloodshed,  in  consequence  of  the 
force.  firmness  of  the  Government  and  the 

Nov.  13.  united  gentleness  and  steadiness  of 

the  soldiers.  On  the  next  day  the  members 
again  met  in  the  Schiitzen  Gild-hall,  and  their 
proceedings  were  interrupted  by  the  entry  of  an 
ofiicer  from  General  Wrangel,  summoning  it,  as 
"an  illegal  assembly,  to  disperse."  The  Vice- 
President  was  in  the  chair,  and  refused  to  leave 
it  unless  forced  to  do  so.     The  whole  Assembly 


*  "I  give  you  this  inviolable  assurance,  that  nothing 
Bhall  be  abrogated  from  your  constitutional  liberties;  that 
it  shall  be  ray  holiest  endeavor  to  be  unto  you  a  good  con- 
stitutional King;  so  that  we  may  mutually  erect  a  stately 
and  tenable  edifice,  beneath  whose  roof,  to  the  weal  of 
our  German  Fatherland,  our  posterity  may  quickly  and 
peaceably  rejoice  in  the  blessings  of  genuine  and  true  lib- 
erty for  centuries  to  come.  May  the  blessing  of  Grod  rest 
upon  our  work." — Caylby,  ii.  90. 

t  The  Frankfort  Assembly  sent  Herr  Bassermann,  a 
leading  Liberal  on  their  side,  to  Berlin,  at  this  period,  to 
report  on  the  crisis  tlien  pending  in  that  capital,  and  his 
report  is  valuable  as  the  testimony  of  an  unwilling  wit- 
ness, and  prejudiced,  if  any  thing,  on  the  popular  side. 
It  was  extremely  unfavorable  to  the  Berlin  democrats. 
"The  liberty  of  the  press  is  atrociously  abused;  the  most 
mischievous  placards  and  flying-sheets  are  printed  and 
circulated  :  one  representing  a  man  asleep  with  a  number 
of  lamps  around  liim,  and  a  man  luniginr!  from  each,  is 
called  '  The  Kepublican's  Dream.'  The  red  flag  has  been 
hoisted  before  the  door  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  most  vi- 
olent tlireats  are  uttered  against  the  unpopul.ar  members. 
Thrice  have  they  jietitioned  the  Assembly  to  pass  laws  to 
secure  them  from  mob  intimidation,  and  as  often  have 
they  refused  to  do  so.  On  the  veiy  staircase  of  the  Assem- 
bly a  mob  orator  has  called  on  the  people  to  come  next 
time  with  pick-axes  and  knives,  saying  it  is  easier  to  find 
obnoxious  members  when  so  provided.  The  aspect  of  tlie 
streets  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme;  the  Assembly  is  al- 
ways surrounded  by  a  frightful  mob." — IIerr  Basseb- 
MAHN'8  Report,  November,  lS4S~CAyij:v,  iL  97-93. 


shouted,  "Never,  till  forced  by  amis!"  Upon 
this  three  officers  entered  the  hall,  attended  by  a 
body  of  soldiers,  and,  repeating  the  same  sufiQ- 
mons,  were  received  with  the  same  answer. 
Thereupon  the  officers  advanced,  and  quietly 
lifted  up  the  chair  on  which  the  President  sat, 
and  carried  it  out  with  its  occupant  into  the 
street.  The  members  followed,  loudly  protest- 
ing against  the  violence,  and  the  Assembly  was 
adjourned  to  another  time  and  place.  The 
members  sej^arated  and  retired,  attended  by  mul- 
titudes loudly  cheering  them ;  but  the  military 
had  orders  to  fire  upon  the  people  if  they  remain- 
ed in  crowds  in  the  streets  after  being  ordered  to 
disperse.  Subsequent  to  the  declaration  of  a 
state  of  siege,  there  was  no  actual  collision  or 
lives  lost.  The  disarming  of  the 
Burgher  Guard  immediately  after  ge^sf-Tnll! 
commenced,  and  continued  during  Reg.  is48, 
the  following  day  with  nothing  more  392;  Ann. 
than  a  passive  inert  resistance  on  the  ^^'|''  ^*^®» 
part  of  that  body.' 

During  this  struggle,  pitblic  opinion  was  daily 
more  strongly  declaring  itself  in  fa-  ^ 

vor  of  the  Government.  But  the  Continued 
Assemblywerc  not  discouraged,  and,  contest  with 
trusting  to  the  unanimous  fervor  the  Assembly, 
which  had  attended  their  election  and  first  in- 
stallarion  in  power,  firmly  continued  the  contest. 
On  the  15th  they  again  met  in  the  hall  of  the 
Town  Council,  but  the  military  appeared,  and 
the  members  withdrew  under  protest.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-six of  the  members  met  in  a  cafe'  in  the  Lin- 
den, and  passed  a  decree  refusing  to  grant  any 
supplies  to  the  Government.  Another  vesohitiou 
was  proposed,  declaring  that  the  Bran- 
denburg  Ministry  were  not  authorized  to  '  '  ' 
levy  taxes  till  the  National  Assembly  shall  re- 
sume its  duties  in  safety  at  Berlin.  When  the 
discussion  on  this  motion  was  just  beginning,  an 
oificcr  of  the  line  entered  the  room,  with  six 
grenadiers  who  were  jjosted  at  the  door,  while  a 
battalion  was  drawn  up  in  the  street  opposite. 
The  officer  approached  the  President,  and  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  orders  from  General. 
Wrangel  to  cause  the  chamber  to  be  evacuated. 
Great  agitation  arose  upon  this  being  announced 
from  the  chair.  "No,  no!  a  thousand  times 
no !  we  will  not  leave  this  room  till  compelled  to 
do  so  by  bayonets!"  re-echoed  from  all  sides  of 
the  hall,  and  sixty  deputies  rushed  forwai-d  to- 
ward the  officer  and  his  escort,  and  by  their 
gestures  threatened  to  drive  them  from  the  hall ; 
while  the  remainder  crowded  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme excitement  round  the  President.  The  of- 
ficer and  his  escort  remained  perfectly  calm,  but 
communicated  with  the  battalion  outside,  and 
sent  to  head-quartei-s  for  further  instructions. 
Meanwhile  the  Assembly  passed  by  acclamation 
the  second  resolution  proposed,  and  then,  on  the 
motion  of  the  President,  M.  Uni-uh,  who  had 
been  informed  by  the  officer  that  he  had  orders 
to  employ  force,  and  Mould  do  so  if  necessary, 
withdrew  and  dispersed,  exulting  in  2  Cayley, 
the  belief  that  they  had  done  as  much  ii.  93,  94; 
mischief  to  the  Ministry  of  Count  ^g^^- f|f • 
Brandenburg  as  in  the  circumstances  392;' Ann. 
was  practicable.  No  attempt  was  Hist.  1848, 
made  to  meet  again. ^  494,  495. 

During    this    critical   time    the  Brandenburg 
Ministry  remained  firm,  and,  by  a  happy  uniovj 
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of  decision  with  moderation,  they  prevailed  in 
-n  the    contest.      Thev   were    clearly 

Completion  of  right  in  the  question  at  issue:  the 
the  victory  of  King,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  entitled 
the  Crown.  either  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  the 
Assembly,  and  assign  the  jdace  uf  its  reassem- 
bling, and  to  dissolve  the  Burgher  Guard.  It 
might  be  a  question,  of  course,  whether  it  was 
wise  or  expedient,  at  any  particular  time,  to  re- 
sort to  these  extreme  measures ;  but  of  the  right 
of  the  King  to  do  so  when  it  became  absolute- 
ly necessary,  not  a  doubt  could  be  entertained. 
The  events,  which  were  fresh  in  every  one's  rec- 
ollection, had  demonstrated  that  this  necessity 
had  now  arisen.  Accordingly,  in  the  stand 
which  he  now  made  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  Burgher  Guard,  the 
King  had  the  support,  not  only  of  the  army,  but, 
in  the  end,  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  respectable 
jwrtion  of  the  people.  This  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  in  the  earlier  stages  of  these  trou- 
bles ;  for  in  the  outset  of  their  career  the  National 
Assembly  had  the  sympathy  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  in  their  favor.  They  had  forfeited 
this  good  opinion  by  the  violence  of  their  lan- 
guage and  acts,  and,  above  all,  by  their  evident 
want  of  business  habits  and  acquaintance  with 
the  real  wants  of  the  nation.  Accordingly,  the 
King  was  generally  supported  by  the  nation  in 
the  measures  by  which  he  followed  up  his  victo- 
ly.  Numerous  arrests  took  place  in  Berlin  of 
the  leaders  in  the  late  tumults,  which  efiectually 
broke  the  neck  of  popular  insurrection.  Circu- 
lars were  at  the  same  time  sent  to  all  the  "royal 
governments"  in  the  kingdom,  warning  them  not 
to  pay  any  regard  to  the  illegal  resolutions  of 
the  Assembly.  These  were  every  where  obeyed, 
and  the  collection  of  tlie  revenue  went  on  with- 
out interruption.  When  the  news  of  the  stop- 
ping of  the  supplies  by  the  Assembly  at  Berlin 
reached  Frankfort,  the  National  Assembly  there 
passed  a  resolution,  by  a  majority  of  234  to  189, 
condemning  the  resolution  of  the  Prussian  As- 
sembly in  the  strongest  terms ;  and  the  Archduke 
John,  as  Regent  of  Germany,  immedi- 
ly  after  issued  a  circular  letter  to  all  the 
states  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  same  terms, 
'Ann. Reg.  Jmd  declaring  that  the  Government 
184S,  393,  of  Germany  would  permit  no  such  il- 
H'^i  f^°"  legal  proceedings  as  had  disgraced 
4435;  Cay-'  ^^^  cause  of  liberty  in  Prussia,  and 
ley,  ii.  96,  endangered  the  prosperity  of  all  Ger- 
i*^-  many.'* 

This  resolution  ot  the  Frankfort  Assembly 
completed  the  defeat  of  the  anarchical  faction  in 
Prussia,  by  depriving  them  of  the  moral  sympa- 
thy and  support  of  the  great  body  of  the  Lib- 

*  "A  part  of  the  Prussian  deputies  have  resolved  to 
withhold  the  taxes.  By  so  doing  they  have  loosened  the 
bonds  of  political  existence,  deeply  shaken  the  foundations 
of  civil  society,  and  brought  Prussia,  and  with  it  the  whole 
of  Germany,  to  the  verge  of  civil  war.  The  Imperial  As- 
semblj'  has  solemnly  pledged  itself  to  maintain  the  riglits 
and  liberties  promised  to  you,  and  promised  you  protec- 
tion against  any  who  would  violate  them.  It  has,  how- 
ever, declared  the  resolution  of  the  Prussian  deputies  to 
withhold  the  taxes  null  and  void.  Prussians !  The  Im- 
perial Assembly  at  Frankfort  represents  the  German  na- 
tion in  the  aggregate,  and  its  decision  is  supreme  law  to 
all.  Germans !  I  will  act  in  full  accordance  with  the  Im- 
perial Assembly.  I  will  not  allow  the  resolution  which, 
by  preventing  the  levying  of  taxes  in  Prussia,  endangers 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  of  Germany,  to  be  carried  into 
eflfect."— Aeouduke  John  to  the  Kings  and  Princss  of  the 
Empire,  22d  November,  1S48;  Ann.  Ileg.,  1S48,  p.  394. 


'  erals  in  Germany.     In  his  subsequent  measures, 
accordingly,  the  King  experienced  d 

no  difficulty.  The  crisis  was  past ;  Completion  of 
it  only  remained  by  vigor,  com-  *''*  King's 
billed  with  moderation  and  pru-  Jj^v'^^f 
dence,  to  tollow  up  the  victory.  On  the  Assembly, 
the  day  ajipointed,  tlie  monarch-  ^'"v.  27. 
ical  deputies  met  at  Brandenburg ;  but  as  the 
refractory  members  refused  to  join  them,  they 
could  not  at  first  make  a  House,  as  the  legal 
number  was  awanting.  At  length  Unruh,  with 
the  tM'o  hundred  and  twenty-five  dis- 
sentients, made  their  appearance,  in  or-  ^^^'^'  ' 
der  to  have  a  trial  of  strength ;  but  being  in  a 
minority  in  one  vote,  they  again  withdrew,  an- 
nouncing their  intention  of  returning  on  the 
7th  December,  when  it  was  expected  Unruh 
would  be  re-elected  President.  To  counteract 
this  design,  the  Assembly  was  dissolved  by  royal 
proclamation  on  the  5th  December ;  and 
as  it  had  not  yet  devised  or  agreed  to  any  ^'^^  ' 
constitution,  notwithstanding  the  interminable 
debates  in  which  its  members  had  indulged,  the 
King  accompanied  the  proclamation  by  the  draft 
of  a  new  constitution,  which  amply  redeemed  his 
pledge  to  secure  all  the  rights  of  freemen  to  ev- 
ery class  of  his  subjects.  The  dissolution  took 
the  revolutionary  party  quite  by  surprise,  and 
they  were  unprepared  with  any  counter-move  to 
meet  it.     But  their  rage  exhaled  in 

several  impotent   riots   and  mobs  in  -^Sfri^!  7' 
,  1  .   1      .  "•  ■'^!  Ann. 

the  streets,  which,  however,  were  not  Keg.  1848 
suppressed  till  the  militaiy  had  fired  394;  Ann. 

in  several  places,  and  seven  lives  had  i^''^'',!?^^' 
,  1     ..  1  4G5,  406. 

been  lost.' 

By  this  constitution,  which  was  in  the  main 
modeled  on  that  of  Belgium,  of  which  g2_ 
an  account  has  already  been  given,  King's  Con- 
all  the  elements  of  real  freedom  were  s^titution. 
obtained.-  It  declared  the  equality  =Antc,c.liii. 
of  all  Prussians  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  ^  ^^■ 
freedom  of  the  person  and  of  the  press,  and  right 
to  emigrate.  Letters  going  through  the  post-office 
were  to  be  inviolable,  and  offenses  of  the  press 
judged  of  by  the  ordinary  tribunals.  The  civil 
ceremony  was  to  give  validity  to  marriage. 
Feudal  tenures,  entails,  and  all  exclusive  priv- 
ileges of  rank  were  abolished.  The  person  of 
the  King  was  inviolable,  but  his  ministers  were 
responsible  for  his  acts.  Judges,  whether  su- 
preme or  inferior,  were  to  be  irremovable,  ex- 
cept by  sentence  of  competent  courts ;  the  right 
of  meeting  and  petitioning  secured,  and  ample 
provision  made  by  the  state  for  universal  edu- 
cation. The  Legislature  was  to  consist  of  two 
Chambers  ;  the  first,  or  Upper  House,  to  contain 
182  members,  all  elected  by  persons  paying  12 
florins  (24s.)  of  direct  taxes,  or  holding  £75  a 
year  worth  of  land.  The  Lower  Chamber  was 
to  consist  of  350  members,  chosen  by  double  elec- 
tion ;  the  primary  electors,  or  the  persons  choos- 
ing the  delegates,  to  be  the  whole  male  inliabit- 
ants,  and  the  members  persons  above  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  who  had  resided  six  months  in 
the  place  of  voting,  and  receii'ed  no  p.arochial 
aid.  A  delegate  was  to  be  chosen  for  every  750 
inhabitants.  The  members  of  the  Ujiper  Cham- 
ber required  to  be  forty  years  of  age,  and  to 
have  resided  five  years  in  Prussia.  All  exemp- 
tions from  taxation  were  abolished ;  laws  and 
ordinances  were  to  be  valid  only  when  passed  in 
legal  form  ;  but,  op  urgent  occasions,  ordinances 
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having  the  interim  force  of  laws  might  be  issued, 
to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Chambers,  however,  on 
their  next  sitting.  This  programme  gave  gen- 
eral satisfaction,  and  even  the  revolutionists  were 
abashed,  as  well  they  might  be,  for  the  King  had 
conceded  to  his  subjects  all  the  guarantees  of 
real  freedom.  Indeed,  the  only  question  was, 
whether  he  had  not  gone  too  far  in  yielding  to 
the  prevailing  thirst  for  popular  power ;  for  here 
was  a  constitution  with  both  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons  elective,  and  the  latter  elected  by 
universal  suffrage,  guarded  against  only  b}"  the 
feeble  barrier  of  a  double  election.  This  was 
,  ,,  ...  the  roval  constitution  published  by  the 
tion  Dec.  5  l^niff  ™  the  moment  oi  his  truimph ! 
1848;  Ann.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 

Sf,?'  \^^^'  British  peoi  de,  with  their  business  hab- 
350;  Ann.     ...  x-     i   1  /•       •     i  i 

Hist.  1S4S  ^^^1  practical  turn  ot  mmd,  and  cen- 
46G,  4G7;'  turies  of  freedom,  could  not  stand 
Cayiey,  ii-  the  strain  of  such  institutions  three 
^"^-  months,' 

On  1st  January,  1849,  the  King,  deeming  the 
gg  danger  at  an  end,  published  an  ad- 

Address' of  the  dress  to  the  troops  of  the  line  and 
King  to  troops  the  landwehr,*  in  which  he  con- 
ifnd^  ^  h ^  ^"^'^  gratulated  them  in  warm  but  not 
undeserved  tenns  on  their  loyalty 
and  steadiness,  and  expressed  his  gratitude  for 
their  unequaled  conduct.  He  might  well  do  so, 
for  beyond  all  doubt  the  Prussian  army,  by  its 
loyalty,  had  saved  the  Crown  from  destruction, 
the  people  from  the  extinction  of  liberty  by  dem- 
ocratic despotism.  The  constitution  which  their 
fidelity  enabled  the  King  to  give  them  contain- 
ed, as  the  event  proved,  at  least  as  mucli  liberty 
as  they  could  bear ;  any  thing  beyond  it  would 
have  been  nothing  but  republican  tyranny.  The 
evil  effects  of  the  troubles  which  had  already 
been  experienced  from  popular  rule  in  Berlin 
gave  no  inviting  foretaste  of  its  ultimate  conse- 
quences.   The  appearance  of  the  city  was  dreary 


*  "I  congratulate  my  brave  army — ttie  line  and  the 
landwehr — on  the  opening  of  the  new  year.  At  the  close 
of  the  eventful  year  1S4S,  it  is  a  heartfelt  pleasure  to  me 
to  expre.«.i  my  acknowledgments  for  its  unerjualed  con- 
duct. When,  without  God's  assistance,  Prus.sia  would 
have  sunk  under  treason  and  deception,  my  army  has  pre- 
BeiTed  its  old  renown,  and  aci|uired  fresli  glory.  Both 
King  and  people  regard  ivith  pride  the  sons  of  our  Father- 
land! They  remained  faithful  when  events  prevented 
the  development  of  those  free  institutions  which  I  had  in- 
troduced to  my  people.  Wlien  Germany  required  their 
arms  in  Sclileswig,  tliey  covered  our  banners  with  fresh 
laurels.  When  the  insurrection  in  Posen  was  to  be  sup- 
pressed, it  underwent  victoriously  both  toils  and  dangers ; 
its  co-operation  in  the  task  of  preserving  order  in  South- 
ern Germany  acquired  a  new  tribute  of  acknowledgment 
to  the  Prussian  name.  Finally,  when  in  Prussia  itself  the 
violation  of  the  laws  made  necessary  the  intei-position  of 
the  armed  power,  and  the  calling  out  of  the  landwehr,  the 
men  of  that  force  cheerfully  abandoned  hearth  and  home, 
wife  and  children,  to  discharge  their  duty,  and  both  land- 
wehr and  troops  of  the  line  justified  the  confidence.  I 
have  always  trusted  in  them,  and  proved  how  admirable 
is  that  organization  of  the  whole  army  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  late  King  my  father.  Every  where  the 
troops  have  done  their  duty.  But  higher  still  than  their 
achievements  in  the  field  do  I  value  the  conduct  they  have 
obsei-ved  for  months  together  under  the  most  detestable 
attacks ;  under  insults,  slanders,  and  attempts  to  seduce 
them  from  their  allegiance,  against  which  they  have  op- 
posed unshaken  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  a  noble  self-com- 
mand. I  knew  my  army  when  I  called  them  out ;  there 
they  stood,  unshaken,  in  unbroken  fidelity  and  perfect 
discipline.  In  Prussia's  most  glorious  epochs  the  anny 
could  have  done  no  more.  To  the  generals,  officers,  and 
soldiers  of  the  troops  of  the  line  and  landwehr,  I  return 
thanks,  both  in  my  own  name  and  in  that  of  our  com- 
mon country. — FEEDiiEiCK  Wiluam." — Ann.  Ri'.q..  1S4S, 
p.  344.  ^ '         ' 


in  the  extreme ;  the  principal  families  had  left 
it,  the  houses  were  empty,  the  streets  deserted ; 
no  one  was  to  be  seen  but  a  few  workmen  mourn- 
fully going  to  earn  their  diminished  wages,  or 
the  patrols  who  traversed  the  streets  to  prevent 
insurrection.  In  the  seven  months  immediately 
succeeding  the  insurrection,  a  twentieth  of  the 
shops  in  the  capital  were  closed,  from  their  ten- 
ants having  become  bankrupt ;  a  serious  dim- 
inutioir  took  place  in  the  public  revenue ;  the 
state  of  the  treasury  became  so  alarming  that  a 
voluntary  loan  to  a  considerable  amount  was  un- 
avoidably contracted ;  and  the  con-  i  cayley,  ii. 
dition  of  the  working  classes  had  96;  Aim.  Reg. 
become  so  miserable  that,  on  their  1848,869;  and 
own  urgent  petition,  two  prelimina-  Feb''26^1849' 
ry  decrees  were  of  his  own  authority  An.  Reg.  1849*, 
issued  by  the  King  for  their  relief. '   345, 

The  political  storm  which  occasioned  such  dis- 
sensions in  Prussia  in  the  latter  part  g. 
of  the  year  1848  produced  convul-  proceedings 
sions  also  at  Frankfort,  where  the  of  the  Diet  at 
Diet  was  sitting,  and  in  the  south  ^™Ke'^°e'nt^'^'' 
of  Germany.    Immediately  after  his     '      ^^ 
installation  as  Regent,  the  Arch-     "^' 
duke  John  appointed  his  ministers,  the  Prince 
of  Leiningen,  one  of  the  most  Liberal  of  the 
German  princes,  being  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil; M.  Hukscher,  of  Hamburg,  Foreign  Afi'airs  ; 
M.  Von  Schomberg,  of  Vienna,  the  Interior ;  and 
General  Von  Benckcr,  War.     One  of  the  first 
steps  of  the  Assembly,  after  a  long  and  eloquent 
debate,  was  to  decree  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  over  all  Germany.     This  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  288  to  146.     The  next  im- 
portant point  which  came  under  discussion  was 
the  armistice  of  Malmce,  between  the  Prussians 
and  Danes  ;  and  as  this  involved  the  great  object 
of  extending  the  German  name  and  influence,  it 
was  carried,  by  a  majority  of  238  to  22,  not  to 
ratify  the  armistice,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Archduke's   ministry  resigned,   and  the 
greatest    difficulty   was    experienced    in    ''^ ' 
framing  a  cabinet  to  succeed  them.     But  the 
conduct  of  the  popular  assemblies  in  the  two 
duchies  ere  long  became  so  violent,  and  the  in- 
subordination of  their  levies  so  excessive,  that 
tlie  sjTiipathy  of  the  majority  in  the  Assembly  at 
Frankfort  was  alienated  from  them,  and  two  daj-s 
after  they  passed  a  resolution  virtually  g    ^  jg 
recalling  the  former.     By  this  decree, 
which  was  carried  by  257  to  236,  it  was  declared 
— 1.  That  nothing  shall  be  done  in  the  mean  time 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  annistice ;  and, 
2.  That  the  Central  Power  of  Germany  „  .       _ 
be  requested  to  come  to  an  under-  is4S  368 
standing  with  Denmark,  for  the  intro-  3G9 ;  Ann. 
duction  of  such  tei-ms  into  the  armistice  J^'l''^^!'*^' 
as  that  power  may  deem  admissible.-        ' 

As  this  resolution  indicated  a  desire  to  return 
to  the  paths  of  reason  and  modera-         gg 
tion,  instead  of  following  the  phan-  Violent  out- 
tom  of  democratic   ambition,  it  ex-  ^,'"'^'^'5^' 
cited  the  utmost  indignation  in  the  '^''''*°"°'''- 
extreme  revolutionary  party.     The  clubs  were 
immediately  put  in  motion,  the  streets  were  cov- 
ered with   threatening   placards ;    crowds,  with 
menacing  cries  and  gestures,  assembled  in  all 
the  public  places,  and  resolutions  were  imme- 
diately passed  by  these  self-constituted  meetings, 
to  the  eft'ect  that  ' '  the  members  of  the  majority. 
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who  head  ratified  the  infamotis  armistice  of  Mal- 
moc,  had  been  guilty  of  higii  treason  against  tlie 
majesty,  liberty,  and  honor  of  the  German  peo- 
ple." This  resolution  was  immediately  commu- 
uicated  to  the  Assembly,  and  tiiey  felt  themselves 
so  powerless  that  they  officially  intimated  to  the 
Regent  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  town.  The  Regent's  minis- 
tiy,  upon  receiving  this  information,  acted  with 
prom])titude  and  courage.  The  as])ect  of  affairs 
was  in  the  highest  degree  threatening,  for  the 
trades-unions  and  democratic  societies  of  May- 
cnce,  Hanau,  Offenbach,  and  all  the  towns  in 
the  vicinity,  had  sent  bodies  of  armed  men, 
mai'ching  under  their  respective  banners,  into 
Frankfort,  who  had  joined  the  same  classes  in 
its  streets ;  and  twenty  thousand  men,  under  the 
orders  of  the  extreme  democrats  of  the  Assem- 
bly, were  drawn  together  to  enforce  the  demands 
of  the  revolutionists.  Their  leaders  made  use  of 
the  most  violent  language,  which,  of  course,  was 
loudly  applauded.  It  was  notoriously  a  political 
revolution,  or  change  of  rulers,  which  they  de- 
sired :  the  destruction  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  di- 
^ision  of  propert\',  the  extinction  of  monarchical 
government  and  the  nobility,  were  loudly  de- 
manded ;  in  a  word,  every  thing  which  the  Pari- 
sian Socialists  had  convulsed  society  in  France  to 
achieve.  Orders  were  immediately  dispatched 
to  the  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Bavarian  troops 
in  the  neighborhood,  or  in  garrison  at  Mayence, 
g  ,  ^_  to  march  in,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th  they  began  to  arrive  in  great 
strength.  The  sight  of  uniforms  coming  to  re- 
press their  violence  only  augmented  the  public 
frenzy;  an  immense  crowd  collected  round  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  where  the  Assembly  held  its 
sittings,  to  overawe  the  members;  stones  began 
to  be  thrown  at  those  wlio  had  become  unpopu- 
lar; a  committee  of  the  revolutionists  was  ap- 
1  Ann  xiist.  pointed,  which  sat  all  night ;  and  an 
1848,445;  An.  insmTcction  was  openly  announced 
Keg.  1848,369.  for  ^he  following  day.' 

Early  next  morning  the  contest  began,  and 
6g  with  a  degree  of  skill  and  method,  on 
Combat  in  the  partof  the  insurgents,  whichshowed 
Frankfort.  ijQ^y  lai'ge  a  proportion  of  old  soldiers 
^^  ■  ■  were  to  be  found  in  their  ranks.  De- 
tachments of  Prussian  and  Austrian  troops  at 
daybreak  occupied  the  principal  streets ;  but  the 
mob  on  their  side  had  already,  after  the  most 
recent  Parisian  fashion,  erected  barricades,  the 
two  strongest  of  which  lay  across  the  Donger- 
strasse  and  Schnaugasse,  near  the  Exchange. 
The  latter  was  formed  of  large  blocks  of  stone, 
with  regular  loopholes  for  musketry  at  the  top, 
and  a  mass  of  omnibus  and  other  vehicles  below 
the  range  of  the  fire  was  placed  in  its  front,  to  ob- 
struct the  approach  of  the  soldiers.  The  combat 
commenced  at  three  in  the  morning  by  a  detach- 
ment of  Austrian  soldiers  marching  down  upon 
the  barricade  in  the  Dongerstrassc,  on  the  top 
of  which  a  huge  red  flag  waved  in  proud  defi- 
ance. They  were  received  by  so  heavy  a  fire 
from  the  barricade,  and  windows  adjacent,  that 
they  fell  back  in  disorder.  Being  reinforced, 
however,  by  a  strong  body  of  Prussians,  they  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  earned  the  barricade,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  principal  street  of 
Frankfort,  from  whence  they  stormed  a  fortified 
guard-house,  the  principal  strong-hold  of  the 
insurgents.     They  now  petitioned  for  an  armis- 


tice, which  was  accorded  for  an  hour,  during 
which  they  besought  the  Archduke  to  remove 
the  troops  from  the  city,  promising  submission 
when  they  were  gone.  Ilis  counselors,  however, 
prevailed  on  the  Regent  to  answer  the  petitions 
by  declaring  martial  law  if  ipimediate  surrender 
were  not  made.  This  not  being  done,  the  con- 
flict recommenced  at  six  o'clock,  and  cannon 
having  been  brought  u)),  the  remaining  barri- 
cades in  possession  of  the  insurgents  were  shat- 
tered and  pierced  through  in  eveiy  direction. 
By  midnight  the  rebels  were  defeated  in  all  quar- 
ters, and  the  city  was  in  the  entire  possession 
of  the  military.  The  loss,  however,  had  been 
severe  on  both  sides,  and  the  cause  of  the  in- 
surgents had  been  disgraced  by  the  treacherous 
murder  of  two  distinguished  men,  when  attempt- 
ing to  reason  with  the  mob.  The  first  was  Prince 
Lechnowski,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  members 
of  the  Assembly,  and  the  other  Major  Auers- 
wald.  The  Prince  dropped  from  his  horse  se- 
verely wounded,  while  in  the  act  of  addressing 
the  people ;  the  Major  was  pulled  from  his,  and 
both,  while  lying  on  the  ground,  were  imme- 
diately hacked  at  and  beaten  with  savage  feroci- 
ty with  scythes,  hatchets,  and  clubs  by  the  in- 
furiated mob.  Death  soon  put  a  jjeriod  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  first :  the  latter  was  still  breath- 
ing, though  his  arms  were  hacked  to  pieces, 
when  he  was  carried  to  a  field  adjoining  the 
town,  where  he  was  set  up  as  a  target,  and  fired 
at  by  the  populace  till  some  soldiers  j  .^^^  j^^,^ 
came  up,  attracted  by  the  discharge  ]S4S,444,416; 
of  fire-arms,  and  carried  oif  his  man-  An.  Reg.  1S48, 
gled  remains.'  "''^'  ^^'^• 

Scarcely  was  this  hideous  revolt  quelled  in 
Frankfort,  Vv'hen  a  fresh  alarm,  of  a  still  „„ 
more  serious  kind,  was  heard  from  the  Revolt  of 
Up])er  Rhine.  It  arose  from  a  demo-  Stnu-e  in 
cratic  insurrection,  headed  by  the  noto-  1''^'^'^"^, 
rious  journalist  Struve,  who  had  escaped  ^^  '  ' 
to  Bale,  and  remained  there  hatching  plots  since 
the  fiiilure  of  his  former  attempt.  Deeming  the 
present  crisis  favorable  to  the  realization  of  his 
long-cherished  dreams,  he  got  together  a  band 
of  two  thousand  French,  Polish,  and  Italian  ref- 
ugees, and  invaded  the  territory  of  Baden,  de- 
nouncing at  the  same  time  the  Assembly  at 
Frankfort  as  a  mere  mockerj',  which,  under  the 
name  of  legality,  would  lead  to  a  slavery  worse 
than  could  result  from  a  bloody  war.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Moniteur  de  Lorrach,  a  journal 
in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists,  published  sev- 
eral decrees,  professing  to  be  in  the  name  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  which,  besides  abolish- 
ing tithes,  crown  and  feudal  rights,  promised 
property,  liberty,  and  instruction  for  all.  At  the 
same  time  martial  law  was  proclaimed,  a  provi- 
sional government  announced,  and  universal  arm- 
ing of  the  people  enjoined.  But  these  transjjorts 
were  of  short  duration.  The  troops  stood  firm  ; 
the  insurgents,  undisciplined,  half  armed,  and 
distrusting  each  other,  were  speedily  overcome. 
Attacked  on  the  23d  by  General  Hoft- 
man,  at  the  head  of  the  regular  forces  ^^  ' 
of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Baden,  the  insurgents 
were  totally  routed  near  Stanfcn,  and  the  provi- 
sional government,  which  had  not  ventured  far 
over  the  frontier,  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the 
neighboring  territory  of  Bale.  Struve,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  field  of  battle,  was  tak-  ^j  „(. 
en  the  next  day,  and  after  being  brought 
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before  successive  tribunals  at  Fribourg,  Carl- 
stadt,  and  Kastadt,  was  sentenced  to  confinement 
for  life.  His  partisans  were  for  the  most  part 
either  slain  on  the  field  of  battle  or  made  pris- 
oners in  the  flight,  and  the  insurrection  was  en- 
tirely quelled.  As,  however,  great  agitation  pre- 
vailed in  all  the  towns  along  the  Rhine,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Prussian,  Wiirtemberg,  and 
Hessian  troo])s  were  quartered  in  all  the  frontier 
cities,  from  Manheim  to  Biile,  and  in  the  former 
town  a  corps  of  twenty  thousand  men  was  con- 

,  ,  „■  .  centrated,  while  twelve  thousand  oc- 
'  Ann.  Hist.         .    1  r,  1       •  •  1  .1 

184S,  447,  cupied  fechweizingen,  and  a  consid- 
410;  Cayley,  erable  body  of  Austrians  and  Bava- 
ii.  104.  rians  occupied  Constance.' 

These  violent  outbreaks  excited  serious  atten- 
gg  tion  at  Frankfoi-t,  and  a  formal  de- 

Debate  ill  the  mand  was  made  for  a  prosecution 
Frankfort  As-  of  such  members  of  the  Assembly 
fienibiy  on  ti,e  ^^  ^^^^  ,-,gg„  implicated  in  the  late 

prosecution  of       ,    ,,.        .       ,      '  „, 

the  merabeis  rebellion  m  the  town.  Ihey  were 
implicated  in  numerous,  and  of  course  great  fa- 
the  insurrec-  vorites  with  the  people,  and  the 
'""■  motion  excited  an  extraordinary  de- 

gree of  interest.  M.  Vogt  pleaded  the  cause  of 
the  deputies  implicated,  and  he  rested  their  de- 
fense on  the  alleged  necessity  of  insurrection 
from  the  Assembly's  neglect  of  the  cause  of  the 
people.  "If  you  have  reaped  the  whirlwind," 
.said  he,  "it  is  because  you  have  begun  by  sow- 
ing the  wind.  There  would  have  been  no  insur- 
rections in  the  streets  if  there  had  been  no  deceit- 
ful ministers  in  the  cabinets,  and  blind  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Assembly — if  Government,  rest- 
ing on  vain  pai'liamentary  majorities,  had  not 
constantly  refused  to  treat  with  the  people  as- 
sembled to  conquer  new  institutions.  It  is  thus 
that  they  are  driven  to  fight :  brutality  against 
brutality;  force  against  force."  "Do  you,  then," 
said  M.  Bassermann,  in  reply,  "  put  in  the  same 
lin?,  regard  in  the  same  light,  force  employed  in 
support  of  the  law,  and  violence  committed  in 
resistance  to  the  law?  There  is  but  one  au- 
thority and  law  in  the  land,  and  every  other 
is  usurpation  and  rebellion.  Were  it  otherwise, 
the  assassin  on  the  high-road  might  say  to  me, 
'I  murder  you  in  my  right,  as  the  gendarme 
who  is  pursuing  me  does  in  his.'  But  this  is 
the  grand  error  of  the  age :  resistance  is  preached 
up  every  where,  and  against  every  thing,  without 
distinguishing  against  what  or  whom.  Because 
a  system  which  had  stood  for  three-and-thirty 
3^ears  was  overturned  this  spring  by  force,  it  is 
thought  that  force  is  foi'ever  justifiable,  and  that 
it  ends  by  justifying  itself."  There  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the  answer,  but  it 
sounded  strange  in  the  mouth  of  M.  Bassermann, 
the  old  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  Baden,  and 
who  had  by  violence  overturned  the  existing 
constitution  in  his  own  country.  The  Assembly, 
fearful  of  irritating  the  people,  passed  to  the 
2  Ann  Hist  order  of  the  day  —  a  melancholy 
184S,  45T,  45S;  proof  of  weakness  on  the  part  of 
Moniteur,  Government,  too  common  in  trou- 
Oct.  10, 1843.   bie,i  tiraes.^ 

Although,  however,  the  revolutionary  party 
had  been  thus  defeated  in  Berlin, 
Increasing  Frankfort,  and  Baden,  yet  the  dif- 
jealousy  of  ficulties  of  the  National  Assembly 
Austria  at  the  were  by  no  means  lessened  by  these 
crnment^°^'  victories ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
materially  increased.     A  new  cle- 


ment of  discord  sprang  up  from  the  success  of 
the  conservatives,  arising  from  the  renewed  pre- 
tensions of  Austria.  That  power,  which  had 
held  the  first  place  in  the  former  Germanic  Con- 
federacy, had  bent  before,  but  not  been  broken 
by,  the  storm.  She  was  by  no  means  inclined  to 
submit  to  the  government  of  any  central  author- 
ity, or  merge  her  separate  hereditary  sovereign- 
ty in  a  great  confederacy  ruled  by  an  elective 
chief.  Even  the  choice  of  the  Archduke  John 
as  regent  had  by  no  means  reconciled  her  to  the 
Frankfort  Diet.  It  was  well  known  that  he  had 
been  elected  in  consequence  of  his  Liberal  prin- 
ciples, which  were  very  far,  indeed,  from  being 
those  of  his  family,  or  the  traditionary  tenets  of  the 
Government  of  Vienna ;  and  it  was  strongly  sur- 
mised that,  although  the  choice  of  a  regent  had 
fallen  on  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  that 
of  an  emperor  would  devolve  on  the  King  of 
Prussia.  This  idea  could  not  for  a  moment  be 
entertained,  and  accordingly  the  vision  of  Ger- 
man unity  found  few  advocates  at  Vienna.  On 
the  contrary',  the  jealousy  between  the  partisans 
of  Austria  and  those  of  a  central  government 
became  so  violent  at  Frankfort,  that  the  re- 
gent's administration  was  broken  up  by  it.  Von 
Schmerling,  the  prime  minister,  and  Wuth,  one 
of  the  under-secretaries  of  state,  who  were  both 
deputies  from  Vienna,  found  their  situation  so 
irksome  that  they  resigned  office  in  the  middle 
of  December ;  and  M.  Von  Gagern  pg^.  ^^j 
was  sent  for,  who  succeeded  in  form-  ,  ^^^  p^^ 
ing  a  ministry,  of  course  composed  en-  i,s48,  371 T' 
tirely  of  decided  Liberals,  with  him-  Ann.  Hist, 
self  at  its  head.  ^"  1848,527. 

The  prince  of  Leiningen,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior under  the  Archduke  John,  70. 
thus    stated    the   requisites   which  Prince  of  Lei- 
were  indispensable  toward  the  form-  "ingen's 

„     '      .      .  ^  T-       ■  speech  on  the 

ation  of  a  united  German  Empire :  requisites  of  a 
"  The  nation  must  decide  whether  united  Ger- 
it  will  really  have  a  united  and  pow-  ^^^  Empire. 
erful  Germany ;  it  is  indispensable  that  it  should 
elucidate  this  question  to  its  own  satisfaction, 
and  thereafter  act  upon  its  Avill.  As  there  is 
only  one  kind  of  real  liberty  which  rests  on  law 
and  order,  so  there  is  but  one  sort  of  unity — 
an  actual  union  of  the  component  parts  as  a 
whole,  and  that  too  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re- 
move the  possibility  of  any  dispute  or  contest 
between  the  whole  and  its  ])arts.  If  any  other 
course  be  pursued,  not  singleness  or  unity,  but 
discord  and  separation,  will  be  established.  If 
the  German  nation,  therefore,  Avill  have  unity,  it 
must  not  only  adopt  the  means  thereto,  but  ac- 
cept the  consequences  thereof.  There  must  be 
no  more  opposition  of  Bavarian,  Prussian,  Sax- 
on, or  any  other  interests,  to  those  of  Germany, 
for  the  former  must  be  absorbed  in  the  latter. 
Jealous^  between  individual  states,  revilings  of 
the  Northern  against  the  Southern  parts  of  the 
empire,  are  therefore  mischievous  absurdities. 
But  opposition  or  disobedience  to  the  imperial 
authority  in  the  National  Assembly  is  a  crime 
against  the  majesty  of  the  nation  itself,  a  treason 
against  the  Fatherland,  which  must  speedily  be 
followed  by  condign  punishment.  Dynastic  in- 
terests, as  far  as  they  refer  to  the  imperial  pow- 
er, can  not,  if  the  nation  wills  unity,  be  taken 
into  consideration ;  for  princes  are  as  much 
called  on  to  conform  to  that  will  as  any  other 
German.     If,  therefore,  the  nation  would  con- 
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vert  words  into  deeds,  it  must  admonish  the  im- 
perial power — that  is,  tlie  National  Assembly 
and  the  Central  Government — to  adopt  witli 
raj)idity  and  precision,  and  without  regard  to 
collateral  interests,  all  such  measures  as  corre- 
spond with  the  object  of  restoring  a  free  and 
united  Germany,  and  moreover  lend  its  own 
hearty  support  in  aid  of  the  work.  To  retro- 
grade to  a  coilfederation  of  states,  or  to  estab- 
lish a  weak  central  government  by  a  powerful- 
ly repressed  independence  of  individual  states, 
would  only  establish  a  mournful  transition  to 
fresh  catastrophes  and  revolutions."  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  general  adoption  of  these 
magnanimous  ideas  was  the  only  foundation  on 
which  German  unity  could  be  established.  But, 
alas  for  those  who  embraced  that  captivating  il- 
1  jioniteur  Iwsion !  they  showed  that  it  rested  on 
October  2o',  the  most  hopeless  of  all  foundations — 
1848;  Cay-  a  general  negation  of  the  selfish  de- 
ley,  ii.  103.  gjj.pg  jjy  ^jj  (,i^5g(,s  of  the  community.  '* 
A  tragic  event  ere  long  occurred,  which  ulcer- 
„  ated  in  the  highest  degree  the  feel- 

Capture  and  ings  of  the  National  Assembly  at 
execution  of  Frankfort,  and  demonstrated  how 
BlumatVien-  chimerical  was  the  idea  of  fusing 
^^'  together   Northern   and   Southern 

Germany  in  one  united  empire.  When  Vien- 
na was  reconquered  from  the  insurgents  in  No- 
vember by  WiNDiscHGRATZ,  as  will  be  imme- 
diately narrated,  Robert  Blum,  the  republican 
minister  for  Frankfort,  and  a  man  of  ability  and 
eloquence,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  It 
appeared  that  he  was  in  arms  along  with  others 
when  the  city  was  taken,  but  not  actually  com- 
bating. They  had  retired  to  their  hotel,  when 
it  was  surrounded,  and  they  were  all 
*  ''^  made  prisoners.  Blum,  who  was  well 
known  as  a  republican  leader,  was  taken  before 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  when  he  protested 
against  the  legality  of  his  arrest  upon  the  ground 
of  a  decree  of  the  Frankfort  Assembly,  by  which 
they  had  declared  their  own  persons  inviolable. 
The  military  commander  was  induced  to  sustain 

*  On  the  other  hand,  the  views  of  Austria  on  this  all- 
important  subject  were  developed  in  a  note  addressed  at 
thin  time  by  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  to  the  Frankfort  As- 
Bcmbly:  '^The  Imperial  Government  concurs  with  the 
German  tribes  next  beyond  tlie  limits  of  tlie  Austrian 
frontiers  in  their  desire  for  a  regeneration  of  Germany ; 
tlie  first  condition  of  which,  it  apprehends,  must  be  found 
in  a  closer  union  of  the  individual  states.  To  pi'omote 
this  closer  union  ought  to  be  the  common  task  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  and  people.  Far  from  excluding  itself,  tlic 
Imperial  Government  is  prepared  for  an  earnest  and  can- 
did co-operation,  supposing  always  that  the  end  to  be  at- 
tained is  to  be  a  union,  not  a  total  remodeling  (umschmel- 
ziing)  of  existing  institutions — that  is,  tlie  maintenance 
(icahunij)  of  the  various  oi'ganic  members  of  Germany, 
and  not  their  abolition  and  annihilation.  Tlio  formation 
of  a  unitarian  state  appears  as  little  practicable  for  Aus- 
tria as  desirable  for  Germany.  It  is  not  expedient  for  ns, 
for  the  position  of  Austria  in  the  Confederacy  ought  not 
to  cause  us  to  forget  our  rights  and  duties  to  tlie  non-Ger- 
man provinces  of  tlie  monarchy.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment can  not  break  the  bonds  which  for  centuries  have 
joined  the  German  and  non-German  countries  of  Austria, 
nor  can  it  give  its  adhesion  to  a  one-sided  abolition  of  the 
German  Confederation,  whicli  is  an  essential  element  of 
the  European  treaties.  Indeed,  such  a  unitarian  state 
does  not  appear  to  be  desirable  for  Germany;  for  not 
only  would  it  oppose,  in  many  ways,  tlie  various  wants 
of  the  country,  but  it  would  stand  in  the  way  of  its 
moral  and  material  interests,  destroy  the  traditions  of 
the  past  and  hopes  of  the  future,  and  be  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  the  much-longed-for  and  jealous- 
ly-watched political  and  individual  liberty  of  the  Ger- 
mans."— Xote  oil  A08TEIA,  October28, 1S48;  Catley,  iii. 
note. 


the  plea,  but  he  was  overruled  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities, and  Blum  was  immediately  shot.  It 
is  scarcely  possilde  to  maintain  that  any  assem- 
bly can,  by  voting  itself  inviolable,  authorize  its 
membei's  to  commit  high  treason  in  foreign 
•states ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  iherc  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  execution  of  Blum  was  a  liar.sh 
and  imprudent  measure  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, adopted  in  the  first  transports  of  reaction- 
ary fenor,  and  which  finally  dissevered  South- 
ern from  Northern  Germany,  and  blew  to  the 
winds  the  vision  of  a  united  central  empire.  It 
was  intended  as  a  defiance  of  Austria  against 
Northern  Germany — accepted  and  avenged  as 
such.  The  Assembly  at  Frankfort  solemnly  pro- 
tested against  this  execution  as  an  invasion 
of  their  rights  and  privileges,  ,  j^^^^  jjj^^ 
and  all  hope  of  an  acccmmo-  ]S-1S,470,471; 
dation  between  them  was  at  an  Cayley,  iL 
end.'*  ^'^"^• 

The  principle  of  Von  Gagem's  ministry  was 
to  treat  Austria  as  a  member  of  72. 

the    Germanic    Confederacy,    and  Kxtreme  in- 
maintain    intercourse  with  her  as  eompetcnceof 
,     ,  ,  ,  the  1'  rankfort 

such,  but  not  to  regard  Jier  as  em-  Assembly,and 
braced  in  the  new  Federal  Consti-  breach  with 
tution,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  Austria, 
be  consulted  in  its  construction.  In  effect,  the 
high  monarchical  ideas  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet 
were  so  inconsistent  with  the  democratic  vicMs 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  Frankfort  Assembly, 
that  it  was  plain  no  common  measures  could  be 
pursued  between  them.  It  was  by  a  radical 
revolution  at  Vienna  alone  that  this  could  be  ef- 
fected, and  such  an  event  had  been  indefinitely 
postponed  by  the  victory  of  Windischgratz  and 
execution  of  Blum.  Independent  of  this,  the 
character  of  the  Frankfort  Assembly  had  become 
such  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  any  thing  ra- 
tional or  practical  from  its  deliberations.  The 
very  first  articles  of  the  proposed  constitution 
went  to  exclude  Austria  directly  from  any  share 
in  the  united  German  nation ;  for  they  express- 
ly declared  "  that  no  part  of  the  em])ire  could  be 
united  into  a  single  state  with  countries  not  Ger- 
man ;  and  if  a  German  country  has  the  same 
sovereign  as  a  non-German  country,  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  are  „  .  ,  „ 

^  ^    ,  1x11..         ..1  •        2  Art.  2  and  3 

not  to  be  regulated  but  on  the  pnn-  (Constitution. 
ciple  of  a  purely  ])crsonal  union."" 
The  Austrian  Cabinet,  already  distracted  by  in- 
ternal broils,  saw  nothing  but  ruin  in  such  proji- 
ositions ;  and  Mcttcrnich,  accordingly,  on  hear- 
ing of  these  articles,  sent  an  official  note, 
.        >  .  ,    ,  1     ,/n-.i  1  i.     •       Dec.  23. 

in  which  he  stated,  "Ihe  complete,  in- 
dissoluble unity  of  all  the  states  which  compose 
the  Austrian  monarchy  is  indispensable  to  Ger- 
many and  to  Europe ;  Austria  will  3  Moniteur, 
consider  hereafter  on  what  terms  it  is  January  9, 
to  unite  with  Germany."'  This  was  Jf^t^'il^"' 
just  the  reverse  of  what  the  Frank-  472,473;  ' 
fort  Assembly  intended,  which  was  Cayley,  ii. 
that  the  German  provinces  of  Austria  1^0. 

*  Impolitic  as  the  execution  of  Blum  undoubtedly  wa?, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat,  on  the  principles  of  public  or 
international  law,  it  was  strictly  legal  as  long  as  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  is  affixed  by  nations  to  grave  political 
offenses.  lie  was  not  tried  for  any  thing  be  liad  said  or 
done  at  Frankfort,  and  as  a  member  of  the  National  Af- 
senibly  there,  but  for  taking  part  in  arms  in  an  insurrec- 
tion in  the  streets  of  Vienna— a  foreign  country,  so  far  na 
its  domestic  rule  is  concerned,  to  the  Frankfort  Asrem- 
bly. 
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should  form  part  of  united  Germany,  and  the 
Schivonic  and  Hungarian  States  another  empire 
under  the  same  head,  just  as  they  proposed  for 
Schleswig  and  Holstein. 
It  would  be  inconceivable  how  conduct  so 
senseless  could  have  been  pursued 
Pemilfous  in-  by  the  ardent  apostles  of  unity,  if 
fluenceofthe  it  were  not  recollected  how  the 
Clubs  over  the  Frankfort  Assembly  was  composed, 
Assembly.  ^^^  under  what  influences  it  had 
fallen.  Formed  originally  of  a  great  majority 
of  professors,  doctors,  and  literary  men,  who  had 
no  practical  accpiaintance  with  affairs,  but  -were 
enamored  of  abstract  principles,  it  had  wasted 
the  whole  time  that  it  had  sat — above  eight 
months — in  debates  upon  words  or  general  reso- 
lutions, without  having  advanced  one  step  in 
real  business,  or  adopted  one  single  practical 
measure.  It  had  not  even  fixed  the  basis  of  the 
constitution.  In  consequence,  it  had  become 
much  discredited  in  the  opinion  of  all  sensible 
men  in  Germany ;  and  serious  doubts  had  come 
to  be  entertained  of  the  practicability  of  govern- 
ing a  Confederacy  consisting  of  such  heterogene- 
ous materials  by  an  Assembly  so  composed.  But 
in  addition  to  these,  the  members,  since  they 
came  to  Frankfort,  had  become  exposed  to  influ- 
ences still  more  perilous.  That  city  was  filled 
with  clubs,  where  the  most  reckless  and  ambi- 
tious from  every  part  of  Germany  were  congre- 
gated, to  bring  to  bear  on  tlie  Assembly  the 
united  force  of  their  ambition,  selfishness,  and 
inexperience.  Nearly  every  member  of  the  As- 
sembly belonged  to  more  than  one  of  these  clubs, 
at  which  all  the  subjects  coming  before  it  were 
previously  discussed,  and  instructions  were  given 
to  the  members  how  they  were  to  vote,  and  even 
the  order  in  which  they  were  to  speak.  In  a 
word,  these  clubs  resembled  so  many  prce  and 
/wsi-comitial  Diets  of  Poland,  at  which  pledges 
were  imposed  on  the  members  of  the  Comitia  be- 
fore its  meeting,  and  they  were  called  to  account 
»  Hist,  of  Eu-  softer  it  was  over  for  the  manner 
rope,  c.  xvU.  §  in  which  they  had  conformed  to 
34,  25.^  them.'     It  was  melancholy  to  be- 

hold in  an  Assembly  boasting  its  intelligence,  and 
brought  together  expressly  for  the  regeneration 
2  Cayley,  iL  ^^'^  improvement  of  society,  a  repe- 
106,107;  An.  tition  of  the  very  errors  which  had 
4'3*4T4'^'  proved  the  ruin  of  the  oldest  repub- 
'  '  ■  lie  in  Christendom.- 
The  open  breach  between  Austria  and  the 
Frankfort  Assembly  led,  in  the  be- 
The  Imperial  ginning  of  1849,  to  one  decided  step 
Crown  is  offer-  on  the  part  of  that  body,  which,  if 
ed  to  the  King  adopted  at  an  earlier  period,  might 
have  been  attended  with  very  im- 
portant results.  After  several  pre- 
liminary resolutions  tending  to  the  same  end,  the 
important  question  was  submitted  to  the  Assem- 
bly whether  the  Sovereign  of  the  new  German 
Empire  should  be  elective,  excluding  the  head 
of  any  reigning  family,  or  bestowed  on  one  of 
the  reigning  German  sovereigns ;  and  it  was  car- 
ried, by  a  majority  of  339  to  122,  that  the  reign- 
ing sovereigns  should  not  be  excluded ;  and  by 
258  to  211,  that  the  choice  should  be  limited  to 
one  of  the  reigning  German  sovereigns. 
This  M-as  a  great  point  gained,  and 
proved  decisive;  for  it  excluded  a  democratic 
president,  and  seemed  to  leave  no  choice,  now 
that  Austria  was  out  of  the  field,  but  to  bestow 


of  Prussia. 
March  2S. 


Jan.  23. 


the  Imperial  Crown  on  the  King  of  Prussia.  The 
strength  of  the  democratic  element,  however,  ap- 
peared in  the  next  vote,  which  was  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  dignity  thus  conferred 
should  be  elective  or  hereditary;  and,  in  ^^^'  ^^' 
spite  of  the  secret  efforts  of  Prussia,  the  former 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  263  to  211.  The 
next  proposition  submitted  to  the  Assembly  was 
that  the  Crown  should  be  tendered  to  the  Prus- 
sian monarch.  The  debate  on  this  subject  com- 
menced on  the  17th  March,  and  continued  with- 
out intermission  till  the  28th.  The  greatest  anx- 
iety prevailed  as  to  the  result.  To  the  feverish 
tumult  which  had  continued  during  the  discus- 
sion succeeded  a  deathlike  silence  when  the  vote 
was  taken,  and  at  length,  amidst  intense  excite- 
ment, the  numbers  were  announced  —  for  the 
King  of  Prussia,  290  out  of  558  votes.  It  was 
immediately  announced  from  the  chair  that  the 
choice  had  fallen  on  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  a 
deputation  of  thirty-two  members  was  appointed 
to  tender  him  the  Crown.  Next  ,  , 
day  the  Archduke  John,  notwith-  is4S  530-534' 
standing  the  strenuous  opposition  An.  Reg.  1S48, 
of  his  Council,  resigned  his  office  f^^^9}-.'''J^J: 
of  Regent.'  ley,u.  111,113. 

The  time  was  when  this  flattering  offer  would 
have  been  joyfully  accepted  by  the  ^^ 

King  of  Prussia ;  for  it  seemed  to  TVTiicli  is  re- 
realize  all  the  secret  wishes  and  as-  fused  by  the 
pirations  of  his  Cabinet,  which  had  King,  and  his 
led  them  to  embrace  with  so  much  ''''*'°'''  ^""^  '*• 
warmth,  in  the  outset,  the  principles  of  the  Ger- 
man Revolution.  But  Time  had  worked  many 
changes  here,  as  it  never  fails  to  do  elsewhere  in 
human  affairs.  The  Imperial  Crown,  as  now 
tendered,  was  very  different  from  the  Imperial 
Crown  as  oi-iginally  coveted.  Being  elective,  in 
the  first  instance,  it  more  nearly  resembled  the 
Presidency  of  America,  or  the  Empire  of  Impe- 
rial Rome,  than  the  old  Germanic  diadem.  Aus- 
tria had  openly  declared  against  the  union  of  all 
the  Confederacy  under  one  head,  and  there  could 
be  little  doubt  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Impe- 
rial Crown  by  Frederick  William  would  at  once 
bring  on  a  war  with  that  power,  backed  by  Rus- 
sia, with  whom  she  was  now  in  the  closest  alli- 
ance. France,  torn  by  revolutionary  passions, 
and  England,  paralyzed  by  the  economy  of  a 
citizen-ruled  Government,  were  in  no  condition 
to  give  him  any  effectual  support,  and  thus  he 
would  be  left  to  make  head  against  the  two 
greatest  military  powers  in  Europe,  with  no  oth^ 
er  support  but  that  of  the  lesser  German  States, 
who  could  not  be  expected  to  remain  long  united 
on  such  a  crisis.  Add  to  this,  the  party  in  the 
Frankfort  Assembly  which  had  tendered  the  Im- 
perial Crown  was  the  same  as  that  from  which 
he  had  recently  made  so  narrow  an  escape  in  the 
streets  of  Berlin.  Influenced  by  these  consider- 
ations, the  King  determined  to  decline  the  prof- 
fered honor,  prudently  vailing,  however,  the  re- 
fusal under  the  pretext  that  the  offer  was  "not 
as  yet  sanctioned  by  the  sovereigns  and  free 
states  of  our  Fatherland."  It  was  well  known 
that  this  sanction  would  never  be  got,  at  least 
from  Austria,  or  the  powers  whom  ^ 

she  influenced ;  so  that  this  was  in  i849"348^S9 
effect  an  absolute  rejection.^    The  360, 361 ;  Cay- 
deputation  took  it  as  such,  and.  aft-  'ey,  ".-  ^\^J  „ 
er  remaining  a  few  days  in  Berlin,  ^s!^"^' 
to  see  whether  the  King  would  not 
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relent,  took  their  departure,  in  deep  dejection, 
for  Frankfort.* 

When  such  were  the  views  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Berlin  upon  this  question,  it  may 
Views  of  Aus-  readily  be  believed  that  that  of  Vi- 
triaontlicsub-  enna  was  still  more  decidedly  of  the 
ject,  and  on  same  opinion.  In  a  note  addressed 
on  the  8th  April  to  the  Frankfort 
Assembly,  the  sentiments  of  the 
Austrian  Cabinet  on  their  assump- 
tion of  power  were  opeidy  expressed.  It  was 
there  said,  "The  constitution  of  Frankfort  is 
nothing  but  a  project :  that  jjroject  can  only  be- 
come a  law  when  it  has  received  the  sanction  of 
the  States  of  Germany.  The  Assembly  has, 
therefore,  exceeded  its  powers  in  publishing  as  a 
law  a  constitution  which  is  as  yet  only  a  project. 
It  has  equally  exceeded  its  powers  when,  with- 
out authority,  it  wished  to  give  to  Germany  a  he- 
reditary Emperor.  Thus,  from  henceforth,  Avs- 
tria  regards  the  National  Assembly  as  no  longer 
existing."  At  the  same  time  a  note  was  sent  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  stating,  ' '  The  King 
may,  as  member  of  the  Gennanic  Con- 
federacy, make  any  proposition  which  he  pleases ; 
but  he  should  no  longer  rest  on  the  wishes  or 
resolutions  of  the  Frankfort  Assembly.  That 
Assembly  is  not  entitled  to  exercise  an  influence 
over  measures  tending  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
central  power,  nor  take  a  part  in  deliberations 
having  for  their  object  to  bring  about  a  concur- 
rence in  a  constitution  which  itself  has  declared 
to  be  completed."  To  these  sentiments  the 
Kings  of  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  Saxony  imme- 
]  ^jjj,  jjjgj  diately  acceded,  which  gave  the 
1849,538,539;  monarchical  party  a  decided  ma- 
An.Keg.  lSi9,  jority  in  the  states  of  the  Confed- 
300,  361.  ^^.jj(.y_  1 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  lesser  states 
„  of  Central  and  Northern  Germany, 

It  is  received  comprehending  Baden,  Hesse-Darm- 
and  accepted  stadt,  Hesse  Oldenburg,  Mecklen- 
iJf  ["^f  ^®'^*^"  burg,  Holstein,  Lauenburg,  Anhalt, 
Dessau,  Brunswick,  Saxe- Weimar, 
Altenburg,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Meiningen, 
Schwartzburg,  Sonderhausen,  IlohenzoUern, 
Waldcck,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Liibeck,  and 
Frankfort,  agreed  to  accept  the  newly-created 
German  constitution,  and  concurred  in  a  collect- 
ive note  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  urging  him  to 
A  ■111  '"^ecept  the  proffered  dignity  of  Emper- 
or, and  binding  themselves  to  recognize 
him  as  such.  In  this  note  they  declared  that 
the  constitution,  as  finally  determined  on  by  the 
Frankfort  Assembly,  did  not  in  all  its  parts  meet 
with  their  entire  approbation,  but  that,  advert- 
ing to  the  powers  bestowed  on  the  members  by 
their  constituents,  and  the  extreme  danger  of 
any  division  or  further  delay  on  the  subject,  they 
unanimously  agi'eed  to  accept  it  as  it  stood. 
They  added  in  the  close  of  this  note:   "They 

*  The  King  said  to  the  Deputie?,  "  I  feel  honored  hy  the 
confidence  of  the  National  As.-embly,  and  I  am  ready  to 
prove  by  deeds  that  this  reliance  on  my  fidelity,  love,  and 
devotion  to  the. cause  of  the  country  has  not  been  mis- 
placed. But  I  should  not  justify  that  confidence,  I  should 
not  answer  to  the  expectations  of  the  German  people,  I 
should  not  strengthen  the  unity  of  Germany,  if,  violating 
sacred  rights  and  breaking  my  former  explicit  and  solemn 
assurances,  I  were,  without  the  voluntary  assent  of  the 
crowned  Princes  and  free  States  of  our  Fatherland,  to 
take  a  resolution  which  must  be  of  decisive  importance  to 
them  and  the  States  which  they  rule." — Ann.  Ren..  1S49, 
p.  318. 


permit  themselves  to  hope  that  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment, in  consideration  of  the  pressing  mo- 
tives which  apply  ccpuUly  to  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, Mill  adopt  the  same  principle,  and  come 
to  the  conviction  that  in  this  manner  it  Mill  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  fulfdl  the  mission  that  the 
regeneration  of  Germany  intrusts  to  her.  They 
hope  also  that  every  German  Government  Mhose 
entrance  into  the  federal  union  is  not  prevented 
for  the  present  by  its  special  relations  will,  influ- 
enced by  the  same  patriotic  purpose,  .  ,,  ^„ 
join  itself  to  the  united  empire,  and  den,  etc.,  April 
that,  therefore,  any  arrangement  11,1S4!);  Ann. 
Mith  them  out  of  the  pale  of  the  con-  ljes-lsi9,300, 
stitution  Mill  be  unnecessary.'" 

Thus  the  great  monarchical  and  the  lesser  states 
of  the  Confederacy  were  brought  into  xs. 
direct  collision  on  the  question  of  the  New  Gemian 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  new  con-  <^onstitution. 
stitution.  What  rendered  this  division  the  more 
fatal  to  the  project  of  German  unitj',  and  had  oc- 
casioned the  hesitation  even  in  the  lesser  states 
to  acquiesce  in  its  adoption,  Mas  the  extremely 
democratic  nature  of  its  character.  The  Impe- 
rial Legislature  was  to  consist  of  tM^o  Houses,  in 
the  Upper  of  Mhich  one  half  Mas  to  be  named  by 
the  Emperor,  and  one  half  by  the  Lower  House. 
The  LoMcr  House  M-as  to  be  elected  by  the  uni~ 
versal  suffrage  of  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  Ger- 
many above  tMenty-one  years  of  age,  and  not  in 
receipt  of  parochial  relief.  The  Emperor's  poM'- 
er  of  refusing  his  consent  to  any  measure  which 
had  passed  both  Hovises  was  to  be  suspensive  only. 
If  it  lasted  three  successive  sessions,  it  became 
law,  whether  he  consented  or  not.  Thus  the 
Lower  House,  elected  by  universal  suifrage,  Mas 
to  have  the  entire  command  of  the  State;  for  it 
nominated  directlj-  half  the  Upper,  and  it  could 
force  the  Emperor  to  adopt  any  measure  by  pass- 
ing it  in  three  successive  sessions.  This  consti- 
tution, therefore,  was  a  republic,  vailed  under 
monarchical  forms ;  it  had  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  the  old  Germanic  or  any  ancient  European 
constitution,  but  closely  resembled  those  struck 
out  for  the  emancipation  of  mankind  j  constitu- 
during  the  fervor  of  the  French  Kev-  tion,  March 
olution,  or  that  adopted  in  1812  by  the  28,  1S49; 

rump  of  the  Cortes  in  the  Isle  of  Leon,  ^^-  "'^h 
1.1111         1  1  1  1  i>i9,  App. ; 

which  had  so  long  been  thewatch-Mord  Moniteur, 
of  the  extreme  democratic  party  in  the  April  2, 
south  of  Europe. '  ^^^' 

The  Archduke  John,  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  Austria,  as  Mell  as  of  the  Frankfort        79. 
Assembly,  had  been  prevailed  on  to  Breach  be- 
M'ithdraw  his  resignation,  and  he  still  p^.'^'^^f*''.? 
nominally  continued  Kegent.     But  he  Assembly 
had  no  real  poMcr,  and  the  proceed-  and  Frus- 
ings  of  that  body  soon  became  so  vio-  ^ia. 
lent  that  it  M'as  evident  that  they  were  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  a  republican  faction,  and  that  it 
was  only  a  question  of  time  Mhen  an  ojjcu  rup- 
ture should  ensue  betMcen  them  and  the  monarch- 
ical states.     On  the  30th  April  they  pub-    .     .  ,. 
lished  a  resolution  disapproving  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly  in  Prussia,  and  of  a 
similar  one  in  Hanover,  and  ordering  the  Gov- 
ernments of  these  tM'o  countries  to  direct  a  new 
election  as  soon  as  possible.     On  4th  May 
they  voted  another  series  of  resolutions, 
requiring  all  the  Governmcnt.s,  Legislatures,  and 
municipal  bodies  of  the  different  states  to  ac- 
knoM'lcdge  the  general  constitution  promulgated 
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on  the  28th  March,  and  appointed  the  elections 
to  take  place  under  it  on  the  1 5th  August.  As 
Prussia  was  expected  to  dissent,  it  was  provided 
that,  in  that  event,  the  office  of  interim  regent 
or  stadtholder  should  devolve  on  the  sovereign 
of  the  state  in  the  confederacy  which  should  pos- 
sess the  next  greatest  number  of  inhabitants. 
The  expectations  entertained  of  the  dissent  of 
Prussia  were  soon  realized ;  for  in  a  ffc^v 
May  7.  j^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Government  at  Berlin  pub- 
lished a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  the  Frank- 
fort Assembly  had  no  right  to  fix  the  time  and 
mode  of  the  elections,  and  that  they  could  not  in 
any  manner  recognize  or  execute  its  decrees. 
This  was  immediately  followed  by  a  royal  or- 
.  dinance,  declaring  that  the  commission 
of  the  deputies  at  the  Frankfort  Assem- 
bly had  expired,  and  enjoining  them  to  take  no 
part  in  any  ulterior  proceedings.  In  reply,  the 
Frankfort  Assembly  published  a  resolu- 

'^^  ■  tion,  "that  the  gross  violation  of  the 
peace  of  the  empire  of  which  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment had  been  guilty,  by  its  unauthorized  in- 
terference in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  shall  be  re- 
pressed by  all  available  means."  The  Regent 
was  solicited  to  put  this  decisive  resolution  in  ex- 
ecution, and  to  form  a  cabinet  to  do  so.  This 
the  Archduke  John  refused  to  do,  and  upon  this 
the  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which 
reported  that  the  Regent's  Government  should  be 
summoned  to  take  the  oath  to  the  emiiire,  and 
that  its  armies  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Assembly.  In  reply,  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment instructed  its  plenipotentiary  at  Frankfort 
to  announce  that  it  no  longer  recognized  the  right 
or  ability  of  the  Central  Government  to 

*^  '  direct  the  negotiations  Mith  Denmark, 
that  it  would  do  so  itself,  and  that  it  had  di- 
rected the  Prussian  commander  in  Schleswig  to 
take  his  orders  from  Berlin  alone.  The  Frank- 
fort Assembly  upon  this,  deeming  themselves  no 
longer  in  safety  in  Frankfort,  which  was  consider- 
ed too  much  under  the  influence  of  Prus- 

'^^  ■  sia,  resolved  to  transfer  the  place  of  their 
delibarations  to  Stuttgardt,  in  Wiirtemberg,  and 
1  Ann  Reg  ^  ^^^^^  majority  of  the  members 
ISiJ,  300-363;  removed  thither  accordingly,  while 
0!iyley,ii.ll'2,  the  Regent's  Government,  with  a 
ilIiAfoa'^KM''  steady  minority,  remained  at  Frank- 

The  democratic  portion  of  the  German  Assem- 
80.  bly  had  now  run  themselves  into  a 

Violent  pro-  desperate  and  even  ludicrous  posi- 
ceedings  of  j.jgjj_  Assuming  and  professing  to 
arstuUgTrdt,  exercise  imperial  powers,  it  in  real- 
and  its  disso-  ity  possessed  neither  the  moral  in- 
lution.  fluence  nor  the  physical  strength  to 

enforce  obedience  to  its  decrees.  Having  come 
to  an  open  rupture  with  Austria,  Prussia,  Bava- 
ria, Hanovei',  and  Saxony,  it  could  rest  only  on 
the  support  of  the  lesser  states,  and  their  strength 
was  wholly  unequal  to  a  contest  with  these  gi-eat 
monarchies.  Its  moral  influence  was  still  more 
seriously  weakened ;  for  such  had  been  the  vio- 
lence of  the  speeches  made,  and  perilous  nature 
of  the  resolutions  brought  forward  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  that  they  had  irrevocably 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  all  persons  of  sense 
or  experience  in  Germany,  and  thrown  the  As- 
sembly into  the  arms  of  an  insane  revolutionary 
party  precisely  similar  to  the  Jacobins  of  Paris, 
equal  to  them  in  audacity  and  presumption,  but 


very  dififerent  in  ability  of  conduct  and  political 
power.  This  soon  appeared  in  their  public  acts. 
After  the  removal  of  the  Assembly  to  Stuttgardt, 
they  openly  attempted  to  bring  about  a  new  and 
more  violent  democratic  revolution,  which  should 
be  entirely  free  from  the  conservative  influences 
that  had  come  to  moderate  the  first.  On 
6th  June,  1849,  they  published  strong  res-  J"°e*5- 
olutions  against  a  new  imperial  constitution,  to 
be  immediately  noticed,  which  had  been  framed 
by  the  Governments  of  Prussia,  Hanover,  and 
Saxony ;  appointed  a  new  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  eight  persons  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
Germany,  all  of  the  most  revolutionai-y  charac- 
ter ;  deposed  the  Archduke  John  from  the  re- 
gency, declared  him  guilty  of  illegal  usurpation 
for  having  continued  to  carry  on  the  powers 
originally  conferred  upon  him  ;  ordered  a  general 
arniing  of  the  people,  and  directed  the  Finance 
Committee  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  5,000,000  flor- 
ins (£500,000)  for  the  expenses  of  the  Central 
Government  in  the  months  of  June  and  July ! 
These  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  rump  of  a 
Legislature  possessed  of  no  real  power,  indicated 
the  raving  of  a  body  of  political  fanatics  whom 
no  experience  could  teach,  and  no  change  of 
circumstances  convince.  They  were  deemed  too 
dangerous  to  be  permitted  to  continue  sitting, 
and  yet  too  contemptible  to  warrant  the  applica- 
tion of  military  force.  They  were  there- 
fore handed  over  to  the  police,  which  ""^  ' 
prohibited  their  meeting ;  and  the  famous  Frank- 
fort Assembly,  which  had  been  charged  with  the 
mission  of  regenerating  Germany,  and  deemed 
itself  equal  to  the  task,  universally  j  ,  p 
distrusted  and  discredited,  expired  1849,366,367; 
on  the  mandate  of  a  sergeant  of  po-  An.  Hist.  1849, 
lice  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Wiir-  f^'-^jl=  S'J^- 


temberg ! ' 


ley,  ii.  116, 117. 


It  was  not,  however,  without  a  serious  contest 
in  the  lesser  states,  and  some  lam-  g^ 

entable  bloodshed,  that  this  new  and  insurrection 
more  violent  democratic  movement  in  Saxony  and 
was  finallv  quelled.     The   revola-  Hfnover, 
.      .  -      1  1      J    ^      £    1  ..    ^       which  IS  at 

tiomsts  were  resolved  to  nght  for  first  success- 
it  ;    and   fight  they  did,  and  were  ful,  and  final- 
thoroughly  beaten*     The  first  out-  vvg^"^''^'^- 
break  occurred  at  Dresden  on  the     *^ 
5th  May,  when  the  people  rose  in  revolt,  and 
after  a  serious  conflict  with  the  military   suc- 
ceeded in  erecting  barricades  in  the  streets,  and 
compelling  the  royal  family  to  take  refuge  in  the 
adjoining  fortress  of  Konigstein.     A  Provisional 
Government  was  immediately  proclaimed  in  the 
capital,  having  at  its  head  a  Polish  refugee,  and 
several  other  decided  republicans.     Their  power, 
however,  was  of  short  duration.     On  the 
7th,  large  bodies  of  troops  arrived  by  the  ^  *^    ' 
railway,  including  the  Prussian  regiment,  and  a 
combined  attack  was  immediately  made  on  the 
position  occupied  by  the  insurgents.     They  were 
in  part  immediately  carried  ;  and  additional  re- 
inforcements, both  Prussian  and  Saxon,  having 
arrived  on  the  succeeding  day,  a  bloody 
conflict  ensued,  in  which,  as  in  Paris  in  ^  "'^ 
the  preceding  year,  the  contending  forces  com- 
bated not  only  in  the  streets  and  on  the  bani- 
cades,  but  in  almost  every  house.     At  first  half 
the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  but 
they  were  gradually  expelled,  and  by  the        _  „ 
evening  of  the  9th  the  whole  streets  were 
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in  the  possession  of  the  royal  troops,  and  the 

provisional  government  had  taken  to  flight.     The 

King  immediately  returned  to  his  capital,  and 

his  authority  was  re-established.     At  the 

"^  '  same  time  disturbances  broke  out  at  Leip- 
sie ;  but  as  the  Burgher  Guard  tJiere  remained 
faithful,  they  were  supjiressed  before  they  had 
made  any  great  progress.  In  Hanover  things 
at  first  wore  a  still  more  serious  aspect ;  for  the 
King  there,  who,  in  imitation  of  the  Prussian 
Government,  had  dissolved  the  Chamber,  whose 
democratic  tendencies  had  become  apparent,  was 
so  besieged  in  his  palace  by  deputations  from  the 
towns  and  boroughs  in  his  dominions,  requiring 
the  immediate  and  unqualified  acceptance  of  the 
Frankfort  constitution,  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  quitting  his  capital,  and  was  only 
I849!  539,^0;  prevailed  on  to  remain  and  await 
An.  ReB.'lS49,"  the  course  of  events,  by  promises 
370 ;  Cay  ley,  Qf  immediate  and  powerful  assist- 
''■  ^^''  ance  from  the  Prussian  forces.' 

A  still  more  alarming  outbreak,  attended  by  a 
g.T  great  effusion  of  blood,  took  place 

Insurrection  a  few  days  after  in  Baden  and  the 
in  Baden  and  Palatinate.  The  object  of  it,  as  of 
the  Palatinate,  ^jj  ^^^  ^^^^^^  movements  at  the  same 
time  in  Germany,  was  to  compel  the  Government 
by  force  to  adopt  the  constitution  of  Frankfort, 
which  had  now  come  to  form  the  rallying-point 
of  the  whole  discontented  spirits  in  the  Confed- 
eracy. On  the  13th  May  an  open-air 
May  3.    agggj^ijiy  ^yf,(5  ijgi^j  at  Ott'enberg,  in  the 

Grand-Duchy  of  Baden,  at  which  violent  resolu- 
tions were  proposed  and  agreed  to,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Chambers  should  be  dissolved,  a  constit- 
uent assembly  convoked,  and  war  immediately 
declared  against  "Prussia.  At  Carlsruhe,  on  the 
same  day,  a  mutinous  spirit  was  evinced  by  the 
troops ;  and  at  Bruchsal  a  mob  assembled,  which 
liberated  some  democratic  leaders  who  were  in 
confinement,  and  paraded  them  in  triumph 
through   the  streets.     Next  day,  as  the 

'^^  '  insubordination  of  the  military  seemed  to 
increase,  and  the  Grand-Duke  had  no  means  of 
resisting  them,  he  withdrew  from  his  capital,  and 
took  refuge  in  Alsace,  while  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  established  in  his  stead.  This  ex- 
ample was  soon  imitated  in  the  Palatinate.  On 
the  17th  May  a  provisional  government 

'^^  '  was  established  by  a  sudden  outbreak  at 
Kaiserslautern,  and  a  convention  immediately 
entered  into  with  the  Provisional  Government  at 
Baden,  to  the  effect  that  the  two  states  should  be 
formed  into  one  united  revolutionaiy  State.  And 
on  the  19th,  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Baden  issued  a  proclamation  breathing  defiance 
to  the  Government  of  the  Regent,  and  declaring 
their  readiness  to  march  against  those  powers 
which  had  entered  into  a  coalition  to  bring  about 
a  counter-revolution,  and  restore  all  the  old 
abuses.  The  insurrection,  in  the  first  instance, 
met  with  great  success.  The  ardent  democrats 
and  discontented  republicans  from  all  quarters 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  revolt ;  and  in  a  few 
s  Ann  Reir  "^^-^^  *'^®  *^'°  provisional  govern- 
1849, 36",  363 ;  ments  had  twenty  thousand  anned 
An.  Hist.1849,  and  disciplined  men  enrolled  under 
512,  543.  ^j^gjj  banners.  = 

This  insurrection  might  have  been  attended 
with  veiy  serious  consequences,  if  it  had  been 
met  with  less  vigor  and  decision  by  the  consti- 
tuted authorities.     But  meanwhile  the  Govera- 
VoL.  IV.— Ee 


j  ments  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria  made  the   most 

;  vigorous   efforts   to   extinguish   the 

j  flames  which  threatened  to  involve  ^j,^  its  sup- 

■  ihe  whole  of  Central  and  Southern  pression  by 
Germany  in  conflagration.     On  the  thearmiesof 

;  22d  May  they  declared   the  whole  1,'™'"'.^  ''""^ 

I  I'alatinate  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
and  denounced  the  I'rovisional  Government  as 

!  guilty  of  high  treason.  The  Prussian  King  dis- 
patched a  large  body  of  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Weber,  to  assist  the  forces  of 

!  the  Confederacy.  The  insurgents  re- 
tired before  their  united  forces,  and  ^""^  I'''- 
abandoned  the  whole  country  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Neikar.  The  Prussian 
troops  were  divided  into  two  columns,  the  first 
of  which,  without  experiencing  any  serious  re- 
sistance, advanced  in  the  Palatinate  as  far  as 
Manheim  ;  while  the  second,  in  ct  njunction  with 
the  troops  of  the  Confederacy,  moved  against 
Baden.  The  latter  encountered  twelve  thousand 
insurgents  under  the  Polish  General  Microslaw- 
ski,  who  now  again  a])pearcd  at  the  ■,  ^g 
head  of  the  rebels  in  Southern  Germany. 
He  commenced  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  Prus- 
sian troops  in  position  near  the  village  of  Gros- 
sochen,  but  was  repulsed  w  ith  loss.  A  few  days 
after,  Microslawski  sustained  a  severe  defeat 
from  a  Prussian  corps  greatly  inferior  in  num- 
ber, near  the  village  of  Hannchen.  jNIaitial  law 
was  soon  proclaimed  in  the  whole  of  the  Grand- 
Duchy  of  Baden,  and  the  Prussian  troops,  who 
were  now  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Prussia, 
crossed  the  Neckar  at  all  points,  and  the  discom- 
fited bauds  were  driven  into  the  defiles  of  the 
Black  Forest.  Thither  they  were  immediately 
followed  by  the  victorious  Prussians,  who  came 
up  with  a  considerable  body  of  insurgents,  whom 
they  routed,  on  the  22d  June,  near  Ett- 
lingen.  The  remains  of  their  broken  ""*  " 
band  now  all  took  refuge,  to  the  number  of  five 
thousand,  in  the  fortress  of  Rastadt,  which  was 
immediately  invested,  while  Carlsruhe  was  occu- 
pied by  the  troops  of  the  Confederacy.  The  in- 
surrection was  finally  extinguished  jn^j,  03 
by  the  surrender  of  the  bands  in  ^  j^^^^  ^^-^^ 
Rastadt;  but  Microslawski  escaped  18^9,512, 543; 
to  carry  into  other  lands  the  stand-  ^'^n-  Utg- 1849, 
ard  of  insurrection.'  ^*'^'  ^'^^• 

Taught  by  these  events  the  impracticable  na- 
ture of  the  constitution  which  the 
democrats   of  Frankfort   had   pro-  constitiition 
posed,  the  Cabinets  of  Berlin,  Han-  agreed  to  by 
over,  and   Dresden   had   for  some  J'lussia,  Han- 
time  been  engaged  in  the  forma-  ^ny"^'*"   ^^' 
tion  of  an  Imperial  federal  consti- 
tution, which  was  finally  agreed  to  and  published 
on  the  30th  May.     By  this  remarkable    jj^  ^^ 
instrument  the  three  Powers  entered  into 
a  union,  the  object  of  which  was  mutual  pro- 
tection against  external   and  internal  enemies. 
They  declared  "  the  aljove-named  Governments 
did  not  recognize  the  constitution  drawn  up  by 
the  Frankfort  Asscml)]y,  because   it   went   be- 
yond the  true  and  wholesome  requirements  of  a 
powerful  federal  State ;  and  in  the  form  it  re- 
ceived from  the  conflict  and  concessions  of  po- 
litical parties,  it  did  not  contain  those  essential 
guarantees  on  which  the  legal  and  regular  exist- 
ence of  every  system  of  government  reposes.     But 
the  united  Governments  have  never  for  a  moment 
forgotten  that  even  for  these  reasons  it  became 
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their  double  duty  to  co-operate  in  framing  a  con- 
stitution that  has  become  an  indispensable  ne- 
cessity for  the  whole  of  Germany.  Such  a  con- 
stitution will  secure  for  the  nation  what,  for  a 
long  period,  it  has  been  so  painfully  deprived  of 
— unity  and  strength  in  relation  to  foreign  pow- 
ers, and  in  its  internal  affairs,  with  the  secured 
existence  of  each  member  of  the  union,  a  com- 
mon development  of  general  interests  and  na- 
tional necessities.  It  is  the  guarantee  of  just 
freedom  and  legal  order,  which  the  German 
constitution  will  have  to  grant  to  the  govern- 
ments and  the  people." 

The  constitution,  which  was  drawn  up  with 
great  minuteness  and  precision,  con- 

T»=,„.„.,L-„„„  tained  one  hundred  and  ninety  arti- 
its  provisions.      ,-,,.,  ,  •' 

cles.     By  it  the  general  government 

of  the  empire  was  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
Empire,  and  a  Council  of  Princes.     The  dignity 
of  President  of  the  Empire  was  united  to  the 
Crown  of  Prussia.     The  Council  of  Princes  con- 
sisted of  six  members,  one  chosen  by  Prussia,  one 
by  Bavaria,  and  the  remaining  four  to  be  chosen 
by  the  lesser  states  of  the  confederacy  collective- 
ly, in  certain  assigned  clusters.     The  President 
and  this  Council  were  to  have  the  power  of  de- 
claring peace  and  war,  to  conduct  all  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  powers,  and  conclude  treaties 
with  them.     The  Council  of  Princes  had  alone 
the  right  of  proposing  laws,  the  Diet  could  only 
deliberate  on  them.     This  Diet  was  to  consist  of 
two  Houses — a  Senate,  consisting  of  one  hundi-ed 
and  sixty-seven  members,  of  which  Prussia  sent 
forty,  chosen  one  half  by  the  Government,  the 
other  half  by  the  Legislature  in  each  State  :  the 
Lower  House  to  be  chosen  by  universal  suifrage, 
every  German  voting  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  and  had  not  been  convicted  of 
crime,  and  its  members  to  be  at  least  thirty  years 
of  age ;  these  were  to  be  chosen  by  a  double 
election,  and  there  was  to  be  a  representative  for 
every  100,000  inhabitants.     A  Supreme  Com't 
of  Appeal,  "  Bundeschieds  Gericht,"  consisting 
of  seven  members,  of  whom  Prussia  was  to  ap- 
point three,  Saxony  two,  Hanover  two,  was  to 
decide  all  disputed  matters  between  any  mem- 
bers of  the  union.     Personal  freedom,  freedom 
of  religious  worship,  a  free  press,  and  universal 
education,  to  be  provided  at  the  public  expense 
for  the  poor,  were  guaranteed  to  all  the  members 
of  the  union,  as  well  as  the  right  of  meeting  and 
petitioning,  and  establishing  clubs.     From  this 
sketch  of  the  constitution,  which  was  called,  in 
derision,  by  the  extreme  Liberals  "the  constitu- 
tion of  the  three  kings,"  it  is  evident  that  it  con- 
tained all  the  elements  of  real  freedom,  and  all 
the  guarantees  for  its  endurance  which  could  be 
obtained,  when  the  power  of  taking  the  initiative 
in  the  legislative  matters  was  as  yet  withheld 
from  the  people.     It  was  based  on  the  pi'inciple, 
that  as  long  as  the  suju-eme  direction  of  affairs 
was  intrusted  to  the  "Council  of  Princes, "  it  was 
safe  to  admit  even  the  representatives  of  univers- 
al suifrage  to  the  privilege  of  stating  their  wishes 
and  interests.     But  the  constitution  labored  un- 
der one  defect  fatal  to  its  endurance ;  it  wanted 
.       the  concurrence  of  Austria  and  Ba- 
M;iy3'>  1849;  v^"*>  ^^'^   without  thcir   adhesion 
An.  Hist.  1849,  there  could  be  no  general  govern- 
129,  f)42;  Ann.  ment  of  Germany.'     Any  union  of 
R_^.  1349,365,   ti^g  Q^jjgj.   gfjj^gg   pg^jj^j   jjg   jiQtiiing 

but  an  extended  Zoll-Verein,  bind- 


ing on  such  sovereigns  only  as  agreed  to  enter 
it,  and  destitute  of  the  whole  weight  and  grandeur 
which  would  belong  to  a  united  and  universal 
German  Empire. 

Though  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  thus  ac- 
quiring the  lead  in  Central  and  North- 
ern Germany,  it  was  not  without  dif-  proceedings 
ficulty    that    its    Government   could  of  tho  new 
maintain  the  ascendency  of  consen'a-  Chamber  in 
tive  principles  in  its  own  dominions.     '"*''''^- 
The  elections  for  the  new  Chamber  had  not  pro- 
ceeded so  favorably  for  Government  as  had  been 
hoped ;  nearly  the  whole  members  of  the  ex- 
treme democratic  party  were  re-elected,  and  the 
executive   experienced    no    slight    difficulty    in 
moderating  their  fervor.     The  Chamber  met  on 
the  26th  February,  and  the  session  proved  a  short 
and  stormy  one.     The  House  cordially    .     .  „ 
approved   of  th6    determination   of  the 
Frankfort  Assembly  to  offer  the  crown  of  Ger- 
many to  the  King  of  Prussia;  and  a  motion, 
praying  the  King  to  accept  it,  was  rejected  only 
by  a  majority  of  five,  the  numbers  being  15G  to 

loL      Shortly  after,  the  Chamber  re-   ,     .,  „, 
,       11  •'      .      .  '        ,.,_,.         ,-r,  April  21. 

solved,  by  a  majority  or  17;)  to  159,  to 

adopt  the  Frankfort  constitution  which  had  been 
condemned  by  the  Government ;  and  their  next 
step  was  to  petition  the  King  to  terminate  the 
state  of  siege  in  Berlin,  which  was  carried  by  177 
to  153.  The  Chamber  had  now  unequivocally 
declared  itself  against  the  Government,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  was  suddenly  dissolved  on 
the  2Gth  April;  and  the  reasons  which  a„.-io/; 
induced  the  King  to  take  this  step  were 
stated  in  an  address  presented  by  the  Ministry, 
which  appeared  in  the  Berlin  Gazette  the  same 
evening.  Shortly  after,  the  Prussian 
Cabinet  presented  a  note,  addressed  to  ^" 
the  several  German  Governments,  explaining  the 
views  it  entertained  on  public  affairs.  In  this 
important  paper  it  was  .stated:  "Prussia  en- 
gages to  oppose  the  revolutionary  agitation  of 
the  time  witli  the  utmost  energy,  and  endeavor 
to  furnish  other  Governments  with  timely  assist- 
ance for  the  same  purpose.  The  danger  is  a 
common  one,  and  Prussia  will  not  betray  its 
mission  to  interfere  in  the  hour  of  peril  wherever 
and  in  any  manner  it  may  deem  necessary.  It  is 
Convinced  that  a  limit  must  be  put  to  the  revolution 
of  Germany.  This  can  not  be  ef- 
fected by  mere  passive  resistance;  GOT'^^rnme'nt 

it  must  be  done  by  active  interfer-  to ,  April 

ence. "  Following  this  example,  the  29, 1849 ;  Ann. 
Bavarian  Chambers  also  were  dis-  Keg.  1849, 341'- 
solved  on  the  11th  June.' 

On  the  31st  May  the  new  electoral  law,  in- 
tended to  be  more  consen'ative  §7 
than  the  preceding,  was  promul-  New  elertor- 
gated  in  Prussia.  By  it  the  elec-  ailawinPrus- 
tion  of  deputies,  who  were  to  be  359  ^"'' 
in  number,  was  to  take  place  by  a  double  meth- 
od. Every  independent  Prussian  who  had  at- 
j  tained  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and  was  not  in  re- 
.  ceipt  of  public  alms,  had  a  vote  if  he  had  resided 
I  six  months  in  the  district  in  which  his  vote  was 
!  tendered.  The  jirimary  electors  were  to  be  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  and  each  class  had  a  vote 
'  in  the  choice  of  the  representative.  The  first  class 
,  consisted  of  those  who  paid  the  highest  amount 
I  of  taxes ;  the  second,  the  next ;  the  third,  the 
lowest.  Each  class  was  to  choose  one-third  of 
the  electors  who  were  to  choose  the  representative. 
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the  new 
Chamber  in 
consequence 
of  voting  by 
classes. 


Every  Prassian  who  had  attained  his  thirtieth 
year  was  ehgible  as  a  deputy.  This  electoral 
law  was  accompanied  by  a  strong  declaration 
against  secret  voting,  which  was  no  longer  to  be 
allowed.  "It  stands  in  contradiction,"  said  the 
declaration,  "to  every  other  branch  of  the  sys- 
tem of  government,  in  which  publicity  is  with 
justice  demanded ;  it  conceals  the  important  act 
of  election  imder  a  A'ail,  under  which  all  proceed- 
ings that  will  not  stand  the  light  of  day  may  be 

1  Constitu-  hidden;  while  the  public  mode  of 
tion,  May  31,  voting  has  this  result,  that  the  vote 
1849;  An.  Ke^.  given  can  be  considered  as  the  result 
1849,351, 352.  ^p  ^^  independent  conviction."' 

Toward  the  end  of  July  the  aspect  of  affairs 
„Q  was  so  much  more  favorable  at  Ber- 

Ascendency  Iin>  that  the  Government  deemed  it 
of  the  moder-  safe  to  terminate  the  state  of  siege, 
ate  party  in  j^j^j  ^\^q  elections  went  on  under  the 
new  law.  They  almost  all  termin- 
ated in  favor  of  the  moderate  con- 
stitutional party,  so  great  was  the 
change  which  the  new  system  of 
VOTING  BY  CLASSES  had  introduced  into  an  As- 
sembly even  elected  by  universal  suifrage.  The 
House  met  on  the  7th  August,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  conservatives  was  assured  from  the  very 
first.  The  King  said  in  the  royal  speech :  "  We 
have  conceived  it  our  duty  to  oppose  with 
strength  and  vigor  that  domination  of  terror 
which  a  misguided  party  began  to  exercise  over 
Prussia  and  Germany.  We  have  sought  to  re- 
establish order  and  tranquillity,  which  have  been 
so  much  disturbed.  But  we  have  labored,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  the  same  resolution,  through 
recognition  of  the  true  needs  and  just  demands 
of  the  nation,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  lasting 
quiet,  and  in  this  way  to  deprive  new  attempts 
at  revolution  of  all  foundation  and  pretext.  If 
the  attempts  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with 
the  German  National  Assembly  failed,  to  our 
great  regret,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  turn 
which  things  took  at  Frankfort.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment of  his  Majesty  has  not  acknowledged 
with  the  less  candor  the  labors  of  that  Assembly, 
and  used  them  as  the  ground-work  of  their  earn- 
est endeavor  to  form  a  federal  constitution  which 
may  be  compatible  with  the  benefit  of  the 
whole,  and  the  rights  of  single  parties.  The 
unity  of  Germany,  with  a  single  executive  pow- 

2  Ann.  Re".  ^^  ^^  ^'s  head,  secured  by  a  popular 
]840,,'i52,  S53;  representation  with  legislative  pow- 
Ann.  Hibt.  Qyg  was  and  is  the  object  of  our  eu- 
^^'  ^^^-  deavor."- 

This  terminated  the  revolution  in  Prussia,  and 
in  a  way  far  more  felicitous  than  at 
Finalairange-  one  period  could  possibly  have  been 
ment  of  the  anticipated.  The  lesser  states,  for 
German  Diet  the  most  part,  followed  the  example 
and  Constitu-  ^f  Pj-ussia,  and  the  simultaneous 
extmction  of  the  Hungarian  revolt 
by  the  arms  of  Russia  deprived  the  disaffected 
of  all  hopes  of  success.  Matters  accordingly  re- 
turned to  their  old  state,  though  not  so  rapidly 
as  they  had  become  revolutionary  when  the 
troubles  first  broke  out.  The  Cabinet  of  Vien- 
na influenced  the  states  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtem- 
berg,  and  this  formed  a  counteiiioise  to  the 
northern  league  between  Prussia,  Hanover,  and 
Saxony,  which  delayed  the  adjustment  for  some 
time,  by  the  jealousy  of  those  opposite  powers  as 
to  the  presidency.     A  proposal  made   by  the  I 


Frankfort  Government,  that  Austria  and  Prussia 
should  each  nominate  two  commissioners,  who 
should  jointly  execute  the  duties  of  regent,  was 
rejected  by  Prussia,  from  an  apprehension  of  the 
influence  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  ;  but  mean- 
while matters  became  jjrcssing,  and  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  come  to  some  arrangement  as  to  the 
Central  Government.  On  the  2d  July  j  „ 
the  Archduke  John  left  Frankfort,  and  "  ^ 
went  to  the  baths,  professedly  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  his  health — really  to  get  quit  of  his 
irksome  position,  where  he  had  the  responsibility, 
and  was  without  the  reality,  of  power.  He  final- 
ly resigned  his  office  on  the  20th  i  ^^^m  Hist. 
December,  and  the  representatives  1849,552,558: 
of  Austria  and  Prussia  were  install-  <^'ny'f)%  »• 
ed  in  his  stead.'  122,123. 

The  affairs    of  Germany  were  now  virtually 
settled  ;  but  a  variety  of  minor  ques-         gn 
tions  remained   in  its  lesser   states  Affairs'of 
and    general    relations,   which    in-  Wiirtemberg 
volved    it    in    turmoil    during    the  and  Prussia 
whole  of  1850,  an4  at  one  period  '"   ^    ' 
assumed  so  serious  an  aspect  that  a  general  war 
seemed  inevitable.     Wiirtemberg  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  disturbances,  and  the  last  theatre  of 
the  philosophical  delusions  under  which  the  Con- 
federacy had  so  long  suffered.     The  King  of  that 
little  state  had  resisted  the  efforts  of  his  Liberal 
Ministry,  with  M.  Roemer  at  its  head,  to  sacri- 
fice his  dominions  to  the  supremacy  of  Prussia, 
and  he  remained  attached  to  the  Austrian  party ; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  the  revolution- 
ists had  gained  all  their  jioints,  and  universal 
suffrage  had  worked  out  its  usual  result  of  ren- 
dering  rational   government   impossible.      The 
Diet  of  the  kingdom  was  opened  on  the  l.oth 
March,  and  in  his  speech  the  King  had  the  cour- 
age to  denounce  the  vision  of  unity,  which  had 
so  long  produced  division   in  Germany,  as   its 
most  dangerous  enemy.*     Prussia  took  high  of- 
fense at  this  speech,  insomuch  that  the  Prussian 
embassador  was  recalled  from  Wiirtemberg,  and 
things  wore  a  very  threatening  aspect.     The  bet- 
ter to  improve  his  influence,  and  jnit  matters  in 
a  train  for  realizing  his  favorite  project  of  be- 
coming the  head  of  the  united  German  nation, 
the  King  of  Prussia  summoned  a  Parliament  of 
the  princes  to  meet  at  Erfurth ;  but  it  was  not 
attended  so  numerously  as  had  been  expected, 
and  after  sitting  a  short  time  it  was  adjourned, 
and  a  new  congress  of  princes  summoned  .^j     ^ 
to  meet  at  Berlin  on  9th  May.     This  was      ''^  " 
at  once  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  Austria; 
and  accordingly,  though  twenty-two  princes  at- 
tended the  sunlmons,  besides  the  representatives 
of  the  Hanse  Towns,  yet  as  Austria,  Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg,  and  Saxony  were  not  represented, 
their  deliberations  came  to  nothing,  and  the  As- 


*  "  Ever  since  March,  1848,  Germany  has  been  a  toy  in 
the  hands  of  party  spirit  and  ambition.  Tlie  German 
unitaiian  state  is  a  chimera,  but  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  cliinieras  for  Germany,  as  well  as  for  Kurope.  All 
the  means  which  have  been  used  for  this  i  nd.  all  that  are 
still  likely  to  be  used,  produce  an  effect  directly  contrary 
to  that  whicli  was  intended — that  is  to  say,  a  division 
and  entire  dis.«olution.  The  strengtli,  harmony, civiliza- 
tion, and  liberty  of  the  nation  depend  on  our  fostering 
and  preserving  tlie  independence  of  its  principal  stntes. 
Tlieir  forcible  fusion,  any  subjection  of  one  state  to  an- 
other, must  lead  to  internal  dissolution,  and  annihilate 
our  existence  as  a  nation.  For  a  lasting  union  of  our 
common  country  there  is  but  one  possible  form — the 
federal." — King  of  Wiirtemberg' s  Speech,  15th  March, 
1860;  Ann.  Reg.,  1850,  p.  315. 
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tcmbly  was  dismissed  after  a  few  days'  sitting. 
Austria,  on  its  side,  formed  a  confederacy  which 
met  at  Munich,  and  was  soon  joined  by  Bavaria, 

Saxony,  Hanover,  Wurtemberg,  and  all 
1850  ^^'  ^^^^  states  of  Southern  Germany.     Soon 

after  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  sent  round 
a  circular,  calling  on  the  different  states  to  as- 
semble at  Frankfort  on  6th  May,  to  take 
^^  '  into  consideration  a  new  organization  of 
the  Diet,  on  a  footing  which,  it  was  well  under- 
stood, should  give  the  house  of  Hapsburg  the 
lead.  Thus  there  were  rival  assemblies  sitting 
at  the  same  time  in  Germany,  each  summoned 
by  a  rival  sovereign  aiming  at  the  exclusive  su- 
premacy of  the  empire — a  mournful  result  to 

...  .      have  followed  the  general  and  en- 

i  Ann.  Ilist.      ,,       .       .  .      ,•  J'  ^1  1 

XS49,  ."S'lZ.  5>\  thusiastic  aspirations  ot  the  preced- 

and  1850,436-  ing  years,  and  illustrating  the  wis- 

?ii^ 'V,'",^l*;";  dom  of  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg's 

'  words. ' 

The  excitement  in  Germany  was  increased, 

shortly  after,  by  an  attempt,  made 

r>-  „„^  ;"„„  1,^  by  an  assassin  of  unsound  mind,  to 
Dissension  be-     •'  ^i     ir-  c\i         ■         i-   i 

tween  Austria  murder  the  King  01  rrussia,  which, 
and  Prussia      though  it  wounded  the  monarcli, 
regarding         happily  did  not  prove  fatal.     The 
interest  excited  by  this  barbarous 
attempt,  however,  was  ere  long  superseded  by  a 
contest  between  the  revolutionary  and  conserva- 
tive parties  in  Hesse-Cassel,  which  rapidly  as- 
sumed so  serious  a  form  as  to  threaten  to  involve 
all  Germany  in  conflagration.     This  arose  from 
a  change  of  ministry  l)y  the  Elector,  who,  find- 
ing himself  hard  pressed  by  the  revolutionists  in 
his  dominions,  had  dismissed  the  Liberals,  and 
appointed  a  new  one — of  which  M.  Hassonpflug 
was  head — in  their  stead.     This  appointment 
was  very  unpopular,  as,  independent  of  his  known 
leaning  to  monarchical  principles  and  the  Aus- 
trian alliance,  he  was  a  man  of  bad  character. 
The  consequence  was,  that,  the  Ministry  having 
called  on  the  Chambers  to  vote  su]jplies 
before  a  regular  budget  was  laid  before 
them,  tliey  threw  such  obstacles  in  the  way  as 
amounted  to  a  refusal,  or  at  least  was  construed 
as  such  by  the  Government.     The  Chamber  was 
immediately  dissolved,  and  a  proclama- 
Sept.  4.   j^j^j^  issued  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  and  until  further  notice,  taxes  would  be 
levied  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Elector.    This 
excited  such  a  ferment  that  a  decree  was 
Sept.  T.    jyg^etj  proclaiming  martial  law,  and  es- 
tablishing a  surveillance  over  the  press.     But 
the  soldiers,  as  well  as  citizens,  nearly  all  sym- 
pathized with  the  Liberals;   the  courts  of  law 
declared  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  illegal ; 
an  impeachment  was   preferred  by  the  public 
prosecutor  against  M.  Hassonpflug  ;  and  at  last 
the  Elector  and  his  Ministry  were  obliged 
Sept.  13.  j.^  jjy  fj.^^jj^  Cassel,  and  take  up  their 
abode  in  Wilhelmbad,  a  suburb  of  Ilanau,  from 
whence  a  decree  against  the  courts  of  law  and 
other  fLinctiouaries  was  issued.     On  their  side, 
the  standing  committee  of  the  Cassel  Assembly 
issued  an  address  to  the  Elector,  condemning  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry, 
"who  are  so  many  serjients  in  your  bosom." 
The  German  Diet,  which  was  sitting  at  Frank- 
fort at  the  time,  resolved  to  supj)ort  the  Elector, 
and  passed  a  decree  directing  him  to  be 
Sept.  18.  reinstated  in  bis  dominions,  and  pledg- 
ing themselves  to  take  all  necessary  steps  for 
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that  purpose ;  and  the  Austrian  Cabinet  gave 
orders  to  move  troops  to  the  southern  frontier  of 
Cassel  to  enforce  the  resolution  of  the  Diet.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Prussian  Government  took 
part  with  the  Cassel  Chamber,  and,  deeming  the 
decree  of  the  Frankfort  Diet  and  the  measures 
of  Aust'.ia  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the 
"  Bund"  to  which  Cassel  belonged,  and  of  which 
Prussia  was  the  head,  rapidly  advanced  troops 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  took  military  posses- 
sion of  all  the  roads  leading  from  Prussia  into 
Hesse-Cassel.  The  Austrian  Government,  hear- 
ing of  this,  advanced  troops  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition to  support  the  other  side,  deeming  the 
time  arrived  when  the  supremacy  in  Germany 
was  to  be  decided  by  force  of  arms.  Matters 
looked  to  the  last  degree  threatening :  fifty  thou- 
sand Austrians  and  as  many  Prussians  were 
speedily  in  presence  of  each  other  on  or  near 
the  CassL'l  ten-itory  ;  the  military  enthusiasm, 
both  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch ;  and,  to  all  appearance,  a 
war  as  terrible  as  that  between  is[,o"4-20^423' 
Wallenstein  and  Gustavus  Adol-  Ann!  i!eg. 
phus,  or  Daun  and  the  King  of  1850,319-322; 
Prussia,  was  to  form  the  last  act  of  124^105  '*' 
the  drama  of  German  unity.' 

War,  indeed,  would  undoubtedly  have  ensued 
had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  gg 
of  that  great  power  which  had  now  be-  Powerful 
come  almost  omnipotent  in  the  east  intervention 
of  Europe,  and  whose  influence  has  of  Russia, 
as  often  been  exerted  to  avert  as  to  provoke  hos- 
tilities in  the  adjoining  states.  Russia,  flushed 
with  confidence  from  the  success  of  her  inter- 
vention in  Hungary  in  the  preceding  year,  was 
no  indifferent  spectator  of  the  approaching  con- 
test for  supremacy  in  the  great  German  Empire. 
Her  Cabinet  accordingly  proposed  a  conference 
at  Warsaw  to  settle  the  whole  German  question, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  by  both  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia. The  views  of  Russia  in  this  intervention 
are  fully  developed  in  a  treaty  which  was  at  the 
same  time  entered  into  at  Bregentz  between  the 
Czar,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  Kings  of 
Wiirtemberg  and  Bavaria.  By  this  treaty 
the  contracting  parties  mutually  bound 
themselves  to  bring  200,000  men  into  the  field 
to  resist  the  demands  of  Prussia,  and  reinstate 
the  Elector  of  Cassel  in  his  dominions ;  and  the 
Czar  further  agreed  to  move  a  large  force  into 
Gallicia  and  Hungary,  in  order  to  insure  the 
tranquillity  of  these  provinces,  and  set  free  the 
Austrian  armies  for  o]ierations  in  Central  Ger- 
many. In  the  conferences  which  were  imme- 
diately opened  at  Warsaw,  the  demands  of  Prus- 
sia, which  were  supported  by  Count  Branden- 
burg, were :  the  consent  of  Austria  to  free  con- 
ferences for  the  remodeling  of  the  German  con- 
stitution ;  the  admission  of  Prussia  to  an  equal 
share  with  Austria  in  the  future  government  of 
the  Confederacy ;  the  assent  of  Austria  to  a  spe- 
cial commission,  to  meet  at  Hamburg  or  else- 
where, to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Danish  duchies. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  oflered  to  consent,  on  the 
part  of  Prussia,  to  postpone  indefinitely  any  fur- 
ther meetings  of  the  Erfurth  Union  ;  to  consent 
that  Austria  should  be  ranked  in  the  German 
Confederacy  for  her  tcliole  dominions,  including 
Hungary  and  Lombardy,  as  well  as  her  Germr.n 
provinces  ;  and  to  exclude  from  the  future  l^ict 
all  representation  oj' the  German  people.     To  tliese 
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terms,  with  the  exception  of  that  regarding  the 
equal  authority  in  the  Confederacy,  the  Aus- 
trians,  after  some  hesitation,  agreed.  The  bet- 
ter to  favor  a  reconciliation  between  the  contend- 
ing parties,  the  Emperor  Nichohis  suggested  a 
compromise,  which  was,  that  the  forces  of  Aus- 
tria and  Bavaria  should  enter  Cassel  to  reinstate 
the  Elector  in  his  dominions,  and  enforce  obe- 
dience to  the  decree  of  the  Frankfort  Diet ;  and 
the  Pinissian  troops  should  retain  possession  of 
all  the  roads  leading  from  thence  into  their  wide- 
ly-scattered dominions.  These  proposals  in- 
duced a  schism  in  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin:  Count 
Radowitz,  supported  by  the  King,  the  Prince  of 
Prussia,  and  two  of  the  ministers,  declared  for 
war  and  a  total  disregard  of  the  Frankfort  de- 
cree ;  while  Count  Brandenburg  and  Baron  Von 
Manteuff'el  strongly  supported  a  pacific  policy 
and  adoption  of  the  proposals  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  The  latter  prevailed,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, Count  Radowitz  resigned,  to  the  great 
grief  of  the  King,  who  WTOte  him  a  letter  strong- 
Nov  5  ^y  expressing  his  regret  and  esteem;* 
J  '  "  and  the  agitation  consequent  on  the 
1850*  493^  crisis  proved  fatal  to  Count  Branden- 
4C'4;'Ann.  burg,  who  died,  after  a  short  illness, 
Reg.  1S50,  three  days  after  his  return  from  the 
323,  324.       -^Yarsaw  conferences.' 

Meanwhile  matters  had  been  every  day  becom- 
93.  ing  more  ominous,  and  had  all  but 

The  Olrautz  reached  a  collision  in  the  field.  The 
Convention  Austrian  and  Bavarian  troops,  on  1st 
the  dispute.  November,  marched  into  Hanau,  sit- 
Nov.  1.  uated  in  the  electorate,  and  next  day 

Nov.  2.  a  large  Prussian  force  occupied  Cas- 

sel, where  they  were  received  with  the  loudest 
acclamations  by  the  whole  peo])le.  Hostilities, 
however,  did  not  actually  ensue,  though  they 
were  on  the  veiy  point  of  doing  so ;  and  hajipily, 
at  this  critical  juncture,  the  retirement  of  Count 
Radowitz  and  the  influence  of  Russia  led  to  the 
ascendant  of  pacific  counsels.  A  new  conference 
was  held  at  Olmutz,  under  the  immediate  au- 
spices of  the  Emperor  of  Russia ;  and  on  the 
29th  November  terms  were  agreed  to 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  which  averted  the  dire  alternative  of 
war.  By  this  convention  Prussia  consented  to 
the  federal  ti'oops  entering  the  territory  of  Cas- 
sel— the  capital  being  occupied  by  a  battalion 
of  Austrians  and  another  of  Prussians.  Com- 
missioners were  to  be  sent  into  Holstein  to  de- 
sire the  insurgents  to  withdraw  behind  the  Ei- 
der, and  the  Danes  to  occupy  Schlcswig  with 
such  a  body  of  troops  only  as  was  necessary  for 
the  public  tranquillity.  A  congress  was  to  be 
held  at  Dresden  to  settle  finally  the  affairs  of 
Germany,  and  especially  Holstein  and  Cassel. 
This  congress  was  held  Jiccordingly,  and  open- 
Dec  23  ^^  ^'i^h  gi'eat  solemnity  on  the  23d  De- 
cember, when  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
on  the  part  of  Austria,  and  Baron  Manteuffel 


•  "You  have  only  ju3t  left  me,  my  dearest  friend;  but 
1  seize  my  pen  to  Fend  after  you  a  word  of  grief,  of  confi- 
dence, and  of  hope.  I  have  signed  your  dismissal  from 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  God  Itnows,  with  a  heavy 
heart;  but,  as  a  faithful  friend,  I  have  been  forced  to  do 
60 ;  and  still  more,  I  praised  you  before  my  assembled 
Council  for  the  wish  you  expressed  to  retire  from  office. 
This  tells  the  whole  tale,  and  describes  my  position  more 
►  clearly  than  volumes  could  do." — Kin(!  of  Prussia  to 
<  ouNT  Radowitz,  Sans  Souci,  Nov.  5,  1S50;  Ami.  Reg., 
1850,  p.  323. 


Nov.  29. 


on  that  of  Prussia,  delivered  speeches  explain- 
ing the  views  of  their  respective  Governments. 
"The  incontestable  advantages  of  the  Confed- 
eration," said  the  former,  "are  apparent  from 
a  review  of  the  great  blessings  which  Germany 
enjoyed  under  its  protection,  and  of  the  present 
state  of  things,  of  which  the  development  is  ow- 
ing to  a  time  in  which  that  protection  could  no 
longer  be  effectual  and  suflScient.  That  time, 
also,  has  become  a  lesson  to  us,  and  it  has  again 
served  to  warn  us  to  make  use  of  our  dearly- 
bought  experience.  That  experience  has  shown 
us  the  futility  of  all  attempts  to  create  an  abso- 
lute novelty.  It  has  shown  that  the  foundations 
on  which  the  Confederation  rests  are  not  only 
good  and  serviceable,  but  that  they  are  the  ones 
suitable  for  a  fabric  in  which  a  community  of 
states,  such  as  Germany  includes,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  live  in  harmony  and  in  a  state  of  gen- 
eral prosperity.  If  we  wish  to  avoid  a  return 
to  those  sad  experiences,  we  ought  to  prove  to 
the  countries  of  Germany  that  their 
Governments  do  not  want  the  will,  las^^jra  ?-q 
the  intelligence,  and  the  energy  and  1850,  b'so- 
to  remove  existing  grievances,  and  332 ;  Ann. 
to  create  things  good,  true,  and  sta-  I|l||:t-i850i42-i, 
ble.'"  "^• 

AVhen  such  sentiments  were  expressed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  great  powers, 

the  work  of  pacification  seemed  al-  r-    1  Vi    ■  • 

,       ,  '  _  i./>.      1  .        Fmal  decifion 

ready  done.     But  great  dirhculties  ©f  the  affairs 
were  experienced  in  getting  all  dif-  of  Germany  at 
ferences   smoothed   over  with    the  joKf'''^'^  ^"^ 
lesser    powers;    and    after    sitting 
some  months,  it  was  judged,  and  wisely,  that, 
without  attempting  to  adjust  all  lesser  points, 
the  most  advisable  course  was  to  adjourn  the 
conferences  sine  die,  and  meanwhile  to  return  to 
the  whole  arrangements  as  to  mutual  defense, 
and  the  quota  of  troops  to  be  furnished  by  each 
State,  which  had  been  agreed  to  at  the  first  con- 
federation-treaty in  1815.     This  was  according- 
ly done  by  a  regular  resolution  on  the 
15th  May  ;  and  the  old  Diet  then  met  at  ?S^^^' 
Frankfort  precisely  as  it  had  done  be- 
fore the  Revolution  broke  out.     Thus,  after  three 
years  of  incessant  riot,  confusion,  and  blood- 
shed in  Germany,  and  the  endurance  of  a  vast 
amount  of  public  damage  and  private  suffering, 
things   returned   to    their  old   state,   ^  . 
with  no  other  lasting  advantage  but  issi  "2i6° 
a  general  conviction  that  the  new  and  277 ;  Ann. 
much-desired  state  was,  under  existing  ?i!(*;J.^-'' 
circumstances,  impossible.-  ^     -  i. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  Central  and  North- 
ern Germany  during  these  event- 
ful years,  it  only  remains  to  notice  Affairs  of  the 
the  concluding  events  of  the  heroic  Danish  Duch- 
contest  which  Denmark  maintain-  '',*'=  rmewal 
ed,  in  defense  of  its  just  rights,  ofhostilit.es. 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federacy. The  conditions  of  the  armistice  of 
Malmce,  already  mentioned,  which  terminated 
the  first  act  of  that  interesting  drama,  had  been 
religiously  observed  by  Denmark,  which,  as  the 
weaker  party,  had  no  interest  in  violating  them. 
But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  Germanic  Confed- 
eracy, which,  being  impelled  by  the  thirst  for 
conquest  and  proselytism  which  is  the  invariable 
attendant  on  the  extrication  of  the  revolutionary 
passions,  and  in  secret  supported  by  England, 
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which  sympathized  with  the  advances  of  democ- 
racy in  every  part  of  the  world,  made  such  en- 
croachments by  advancing  troops  close  to  Jut- 
land, the  last  refuge  of  Denmark  on  the  Conti- 
nent, as  rendered  the  resumption  of  hostilities 
on   the   part   of  its   Government    unavoidable. 

They  commenced  on  the  night  of  the  3d 
April  o,  ^pi-ij^  when  the  Danish  troops  gained 

some  advantage  at  land,  and  succeed- 
ed in  driving  back  the  most  advanced  posts  of 
the  enemy ;  but  this  advantage  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  a  cruel  catastrophe  which 
at  the  same  time  befell  the  Christian  VIII., 
of  seventy-four  guns,  and  Gefion  frigate,  which, 
having  imprudently  advanced  with  two  steamers 
too  near  the  shore,  in  an  attack  on  the  batteries 
of  Eckenfiorde,  were  unable  to  get  back  by  a 
change  of  wind;  and  the  former  blew  up,  while 
the  latter  was  taken,  with  six  hundred  and  forty 
men  and  forty  officers.  Nowise  discouraged  by 
this  disaster,  the  Danes  labored  night  and  day 
to  repair  it,  and  fit  out  new  vessels  to  support 
their  troops  in  this  amphibious  warfare.  But 
ere  long  the  superior  strength  of  the  German 
Confederation  became  apparent.  The  forces 
which  the  Germans  brought  into  the  field  were 
nearly  100,000,  of  whom  5000  wei"e  cavalry, 
with  100  guns;  while  the  Danes,  at  the  very 
titmost,  could  only  oppose  to  them  30,000,  who 
had  not  the  advantage  of  possessing  any  de- 
fensible military  positions.  The  odds  were  too 
unequal.  On  the  20th  April  the  Prussians  in- 
vaded Jutland  with  48  battalions,  48  guns,  and 
2000  hoi'se ;  and  the  Danish  generals,  unable 
to  make  head  against  such  a  crusade,  retired 
through  the  town  of  Kolding,  which  was  forti- 
fied, and  commanded  an  important  bridge  that 
was  abandoned  to  the  invaders.  The  Danes, 
however,  returned,  and  after  a  bloody  combat 
1  j^jjn  jjjjsf  dislodged  the  Prussians,  but  were 
lS49,5r>T,55S;  finally  obliged  to  evacuate  it  by  the 
Cayley,  iL  58,  fli-g  of  the  German  mortars,  which 
''  ■  reduced  the  town  to  ashes. ' 

On  the  3d  May  the  Danes  had  their  revenge, 

96.  in  the  defeat  of  a  large  body  of  the 

Defeat  of  the     Schleswig  insurgents  by  a  Danish 

Prussiansnear  corps  near  the  fortress  of  Fredericia, 

and  renewal  of  ^^'i*-^  ^^'^  ^^"^"^  o*  ^^^  men.  A  more 
the  armistice,  important  advantage  was  gained  by 
July  10.  them  on  the  6th  July  over  the  Ger- 

man corps  of  General  Bouin,  18,000  strong,  which 
was  besieging  Fredericia.  It  was  simultaneous- 
ly attacked  from  within  by  a  sally  from  the  gar- 
rison, and  from  without  by  a  large  Danish  force 
under  General  Rye,  which,  unknown  to  the  en- 
emy, had  been  concentrated  in  the  adjacent  for- 
est by  means  of  their  superiority  at  sea.  Both 
attacks,  which  were  made  at  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, met  with  entire  success.  Tlie  surprise  was 
complete,  and  after  two  hours  of  a  confused  noc- 
turnal combat  the  besiegers  were  routed  at  all 
points,  driven  from  their  intrenchments,  and  all 
their  siege-artillery  and  equipage,  with 
'  "  ^  ■  several  of  their  field-guns,  taken.  While 
General  Rye's  corps  was  gaining  these  success- 
es, another  Danish  corps,  under  General  Molkte, 
attacked  and  put  to  the  rout  8000  Germans,  to 
the  south  of  the  fortress  ;  and  ere  long  their  cen- 
tre was  also  forced,  and  the  whole  driven  to  re- 
treat. The  loss  of  the  Germans  in  this  disas- 
trous aff"air  was  9G  officers  and  3250  men  killed 
and  wounded,  with  their  whole  siege-artillery 


and  stores.  These  gi-eat  advantages  were  dear- 
ly purchased  by  the  Danes  with  the  loss  of  Gen- 
eral Rye,  who  had  so  ably  planned  the  attack, 
and  was  slain  early  in  the  action.  This  brilliant 
victory  was  immediately  followed  by  the  retreat 
of  the  Germans  from  nearly  the  whole  of  Jut- 
land. A  convention  was  soon  after  concluded 
at  Berlin,  which  established  an  armistice  for  six 
mouths,  and  provided  for  the  entire  evacuation 
of  that  province  by  the  German  forces.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  disputed  province  of  Schleswig 
was  to  be  governed,  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  Denmark,  by  a  commission  composed  of  one 
person  named  by  him,  one  by  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, and  an  arbiter  appointed  by  England.  These 
terms  were  extremely  favorable  to  the  Danes, 
for  the  commission  which  governed  the  countiy 
during  the  former  armistice  had  been  entirely 
in  the  interest  of  the  insurgents,  and  had  ar- 
rayed all  they  could  of  the  strength  of  the  prov- 
ince against  the  Danish  crown.  But  they  could 
not  array  the  whole,  for  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants were  against  them ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served in  these  combats  that  none  of'the  Dan- 
ish troops  evinced  such  animosity  as  those  which 
had  been  drawn  from  the  province  of  Schleswig. 
By  a  secret  treaty  signed  at  the  same  time  with 
the  public  convention,  it  was  provided  that,  in 
the  event  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  army  declin- 
ing to  accept  the  armistice,  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment was  to  be  at  liberty  to  employ  all  its  forces 
against  them,  but  not  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  any  foreign  power ;  and  that  in  .  ^^^  jj.^j. 
that  event  the  Prussian  Govern-  1849,556-501; 
ment  was  to  withdraw  its  forces,  An.Keg.  1S50, 
and  leave  the  insurgents  to  their  ^?^j<_  ^ay^eyi 
own  resources.' 

Negotiations  for  a  final  treaty  of  peace  now 
ensued,    between    plenipotentiaries  „_ 

appointed  on  both  sides ;  and  the  Treaty  of  July 
King  of  Denmark  said,  in  his  ad-  2,  between 
dress  to  the  Chambers  at  Copen-  Prussia  and 
hagen,  on  January  10,  1850,  "The 
war  is  not  ended,  but  it  is  interrupted,  and  I  am 
in  hopes  this  will  lead  to  the  desired  result,  if 
my  deluded  subjects  are  not  misled  by  the  en- 
couragement of  a  great  poicer.'^  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  warmly  supported  the  demands  of  Den- 
mark, by  whom  the  conditions  of  the  armistice 
were  faithfully  observed,  and  in  an  energetic 
note  enumerated  the  many  and  serious  breaches 
of  it  by  the  Schleswig  insurgents  and  the  Prus- 
sian Government,  by  whom,  during  its  continu- 
ance, arms  and  ammunition  had  been  secretly 
sent  into  the  duchies.  The  terms  of  this  note 
left  little  room  for  doubt  that,  in  the  event  of 
Prussia  continuing  this  insidious  policy,  the  Cab- 
inet of  St.  Petersburg  would  take  a  part  in  the 
conflict.  Lord  Palmevston,  seeing  matters  be- 
coming so  serious,  departed  from  his  system  of 
vailed  support  of  the  Schleswig  insurrection,  and 
proposed  a  conference  in  London  to  adjust  the 
matters  in  dispute ;  but  Austria  and  Prussia  de- 
clined to  accede  to  it,  as  derogatory  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Germanic  Confederacy.  The  nego- 
tiations between  the  b'jlligerent  powers  accord- 
ingly went  on  at  Berlin,  and  terminated  .^^j  g 
on  2d  July,  in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  King  of  Denmark  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  and  Germanic^ 
Confederacy  on  the  other.  By  this  treaty  all 
former  ones  between  Denmark  and  the  German 


1850.] 
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Confederacy  were  renewed ;  their  mutual  rip;hts 
were  re-established  on  the  footing  on  which  they 
had  been  before  the  war ;  the  King  of  Denmark 
was  authorized  to  employ  his  own  forces,  and 
claim  the  sup]iort  of  those  of  the  Confederacy, 
for  re-establishing  his  authority  in  Holstein ; 
and  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  on  each 
side  to  ascertain  the  boundaries  of  such  parts  of 
the  Danish  dominions  as  belonged  to  the  Ger- 
man Confederacy.  Within  eleven  days  of  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty,  the  Prussian  troops 
were  to  withdraw  from  Schle.swig,  and  in  eleven 
days  more  from  Holstein.  A  protocol  was,  two 
days  after  the  signature  of  this  treaty,  signed  in 
London,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  who  were  par- 
ties to  the  conference  there,  which  provided  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  possessions  of  the  Crown 
,       27    of  Denmark  in  their  entire  integrity,  and 

that  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the 
Crown  should  be  settled  with  the  same  view. 
Austria  acceded  some  time  after  to  this  protocol, 
but  Prussia  never  did  so.  Soon  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty,  the  King  of  Denmark  is- 
sued a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Schles- 
wig,  guaranteeing  to  the  Germans  settled  there 
1  j^„„  jjigt,  the  same  privileges  as  were  enjoyed 
1850,447,448;  by  the  Danes,  and  renouncing  all 
An.  Keg.  1850,  j^ga  of  incorporating  the  duchy  with 
'  "    ■  the  kingdom  of  Denmark. ' 

To  all  appearance  the  war  was  now  ended, 
gg  and  on  terms  highly  honorable  to 

Renewal  of  *li6  Danes.  In  truth,  it  would  have 
the  war  by  the  been  terminated  at  this  period,  had 
!f'^/''^"'-°^  it  not  been  for  the  discreditable 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Prus- 
sia, which,  chagrined  at  the  untOAvard  result  of 
the  battle  of  Fredericia,  sought  to  continue  the 
contest,  not  openly  with  its  own  forces,  but  se- 
cretly, by  encouraging  the  insurgents  to  perse- 
vere. A  diplomatic  agent  from  the  insurgents 
was  tolerated  at  Berlin ;  furlouglis  were  openly 
given  at  Hamburg  to  the  troops  of  the  Confed- 
eracy to  enter  their  service  in  Holstein ;  an  of- 
fice for  enrolling  recruits  for  them  was  publicly 
opened  at  Berlin ;  finally.  General  Willisen,  who 
commanded  the  insurgent  army,  was  a  Prussian, 
and  half  its  officers  were  of  German  origin.  In 
these  circumstances  the  armistice  turned  entire- 
ly to  the  advantage  of  the  insvtrgents,  whose 
army  was  daily  increasing  in  efficiency.  The 
King  of  Denmark,  therefore,  who  knew  he  could 
rely  on  the  countenance  of  Russia,  wisely  re- 
Julv  15    sol'^'^'i   *^o   recommence   hostilities,  and 

they  began  on  the  15th  July.  The  in- 
surgent army,  thirty-two  thousand  strong,  then 
occupied  Idstedt  and  Wedelspang,  on  which 
two  points  their  whole  army  was  concentrated. 
The  Danish  general,  on  the  other  hand,  occu- 
July  17    P^^*^  Flensburg  on  the  17th,  a  few  miles 

distant,  with  twenty-eight  thousand  men 
— veterans,  inured  to  war,  having  confidence  in 
their  officers  as  their  officers  had  in  them,  and 
animated  with  the  very  highest  military  and  pa- 
triotic spirit.  The  insurgent  force  was  not  less 
brave,  but  it  was  by  no  means  equally  organized, 
for  its  officers  were  for  the  most  part  young  men 
from  the  universities,  who  had  no  military  ex- 
perience, were  unacquainted  with  the  troops,  to 
the  command  of  which  they  had  been  dispatched 
by  the  democratic  committee,  and  were  neither 
qualified  to  feel  confidence  themselves  nor  to  in- 
spire it  in  their  followers. 


The  attack  of  the  Danes  was  postponed  till 
the  L'ath,  in  order  to  give  time  for  their  99 
riglit  wing,  which  was  intended  to  HuttUi-fieid 
turn  the  enemy's  left,  to  make  a  cir-  of  Idstedt. 
cuit  through  bogs  and  marshes,  which  required 
to  be  passed  before  it  could  be  reached  ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  the  measures  of  General  Von 
Kragh,  the  Danish  commander,  were  made  with 
great  ability.  The  position  of  the  instn'gents 
was  very  strong,  their  troops  being  airanged  in 
the  form  of  a  semicircle,  supported  by  redoubts, 
with  its  convex  side  in  front  of  the  town  of  Id- 
stedt, its  right  resting  on  the  Eckenfiorde  and 
the  ground  between  it  and  Schleswig,  and  its 
left  on  the  marshes,  generally  impassable,  which 
adjoined  the  River  Trune.  The  battle-field 
was  a  wild  moor,  covered  with  tumuli,  and  al- 
ready celebrated  in  Danish  story,  for  it  was 
there  that  the  Emperor  Otto  had  defeated  Har- 
old Blue-Tooth,  grandfather  to  Canute  the 
Great,  and  forced  him  to  sue  for  peace,  and  be 
baptized  by  Bishop  Boppo.  It  was  here  again, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  that  the 
German  and  Scandinavian  races  1  cayley  ii. 
met  in  hostile  array,  and  engaged  in  66-68;  Ann! 
mortal  combat  on  the  graves  of  their  Hi'*'- 1849, 
fathers.'  **^- 

At  three  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  the  whole 
Danish  columns  were  in  motion,  and  ^qq 
ready  for  the  attack ;  bnt  it  was  delay-  Battle  of 
ed  for  some  hours  in  consequence  of  a  Ustedt. 
thick  fog  which  overspread  the  plain,  J"'>'^^- 
and  prevented  the  movements  on  the  flanks  from 
being  seen.  At  length,  at  half-past  ten,  the 
sound  of  the  cannonade  on  the  flanks  was 
heard,  and  the  main  body  of  the  army  advanced 
to  attack  the  enemy's  centre.  It  was  strongly 
fortified  with  redoubts,  and  the  approach  to  them 
was  through  a  narrow  defile  between  the  Arn- 
holzsee  and  the  Langsee.  The  fire  here  was  ex- 
tremely warm  ;  the  Danish  troops,  notwithstand- 
ing the  utmost  eftbrts,  were  unable  to  force  the 
intrenchments,  and  they  sustained  a  very  severe 
loss  in  an  ambuscade  skillfully  laid  for  them  in 
the  village  of  Oberstolckc.  The  Germans  had 
strongly  occupied  the  houses  with  musketeers, 
who  were  kept  concealed  till  three  or  four  bat- 
talions were  passed,  when  they  suddenly  showed 
themselves  at  the  windows  and  on  the  roofs,  and 
opened  a  most  destructive  fire  on  those  who  fol- 
lowed. Several  staff  officers,  who  rode  back  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  tumult  in  the  rear, 
were  slain  on  the  spot,  and  the  whole  column 
thrown  into  disorder.  Seeing  this,  the  Danish 
general  ordered  a  feigned  retreat,  and  drew  back 
his  forces  nearly  a  league  from  the  position  they 
had  attained,  stationing  at  the  same  time  a  large 
body  of  infantry  and  cavalry  in  a  masked  posi- 
tion behind  the  village,  the  scene  of  such  slaugh- 
ter. A  thousand  of  the  enemy,  who  had  been 
placed  in  the  ambuscade,  were  slain  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  but  the  Danish  army,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  placed  in  ambuscade,  were  in  full 
retreat. 

The  Germans,  deceived  by  this  retrograde 
movement,  and  deeming  the  battle  loi. 
gained,  issued  in  haste  and  somewhat  Victory  of 
disorderly  array  from  their  intrench-  f'-Dmies. 
ments,  and  commenced  the  pursuit.  Von  Kragh 
allowed  them  to  advance  till  they  had  passed  the 
defile  and  debouched  on  the  plains  beyond,  and 
then  suddenly  halted  his  troops  and  faced  about, 
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while  those  behind  the  village,  in  great  strength, 
and  with  a  large  force  in  artillery  and  cavalry, 
attacked  them  in  flank  and  rear.  The  superior 
discipline  and  warlike  experience  of  the  royal 
army  now  prevailed  over  the  more  desultory  ef- 
forts' of  the  insurgents ;  the  left  wing  of  the  Ger- 
mans was  cut  oflT  from  the  centre,  driven  back, 
the  line  of  the  Trune  forced,  and  their  left  en- 
tirely uncovered ;  while  on  their  right  the  Dan- 
ish troops  were  making  rapid  progress,  and  the 
sound  of  their  artillery  was  heard  in  the  di- 
rect rear  on  that  side  of  the  German  position. 
Threatened  in  this  manner  on  both  iianks  at 
once,  Willisen  could  no  longer  maintain  his 
ground  in  the  centre,  where  the  redoubts  were 
still  held,  and  vomited  forth  a  tremendous  fire. 
They  were  abandoned  accordingly;  the  defile, 
the  theatre  of  so  bloody  a  conflict  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day,  was  passed  at  a  run  and  with 
very  little  loss ;  the  whole  redoubts  in  front  of 
Idstedt  and  Wedelspang  were  stormed,  and  the 
German  army,  in  deep  dejection  but  good  order, 
retreated  to  Rendsburg,  on  the  Eider,  abandoning 
to  the  victors  the  whole  territoi7  of  Schleswig. 
The  town  of  the  same  name  was  occupied  by  the 
Danish  general  at  five  in  the  evening,  and  head- 
K  ■  1  •  <iuarters  were  established  there  at 
Disp",jui'y  27,  midnight.  It  was  not  the  least  grat^ 
1849;  General  ifying  circumstance  to  the  Danes, 
Willisen's  t^^t  in  the  harbor  of  Eckenfiorde, 
An^ Ret/sw!  ^hich  fell  into  their  hands  during 
302-305;  Ana.'  this  advance,  they  regained  the  frig- 
Hist.  1819,  ate  Gefion,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
'  enemy's  hands  in  the  preceding  year. ' 

This  battle,  which   General  Willisen   in   his 

official  dispatch  characterized  as 
ResuUs''of  the  " *'^^  hardest  fought  of  the  age," 
victory  to  the  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
Danes,  and  most  bloodv.  The  loss  on  both  sides 
conclusion  of  amounted  'to  nearly  8000  men,  or 
tUe  war.  ..,•',.,  ' 

about  one  in  eight  oi  the  troops  en- 
gaged ;  a  prodigious  slaughter,  unexampled  in 
European  war  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Of 
these,  nearly  3000,  including  85  officers,  were 
killed  or  wounded  on  the  side  of  the  Danes,  and 
5000  on  that  of  the  insurgents,  whose  loss  in 
officers  was  peculiarly  severe.  Two  thousand 
wounded  Germans  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
tors in  the  town  of  Schleswig,  besides  those  who 
were  carried  oft'  or  abandoned  on  the  field.  The 
Danes  immediately  took  possession  of  the  whole 
disputed  territory  of  Schleswig,  proclaimed  mar- 
tial law,  and  commenced  in  good  earnest  the  re- 
organization of  their  Government.  The  insur- 
gents, meanwhile,  retired  into  Holstein,  where 
they  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  recruit  their 
army.  But  though  the  press  was  loud  in  their 
support,  and  represented  the  duchy  as  animated 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  the  fire  was  burned 
out ;  only  seven  hundred  recruits  came  forward 
to  repair  the  losses  which  had  been  sustained, 
and  they  were  got  only  by  a  forced  conscription, 
and  bounty  of  ten  dollars  a  man.  Having  at 
J  length  reorganized  his  army,  Willisen,  on 
^^  "  the  12th  September,  moved  forward  to 
attack  Frederickstadt,  a  fortified  town,  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Trune  and  the  Eider,  sur- 
rounded by  canals  and  marshes,  and  garrisoned 
by  nine  weak  companies,  with  seven  guns.  In 
the  course  of  his  advance  Willisen  attacked 
Eckenfiorde  on  the  13th,  and  after  having  be- 
come master  of  it,  he  was  driven  out  by  the  fire 


of  the  Danish  gun-boats,  which  destroyed  great 
part  of  the  town.  He  next  endeavored  to  force 
the  formidable  position  of  Danewirke,  which  cov- 
ered the  town  of  Schleswig,  but  it  proved  impreg- 
nable. Finding  his  advance  barred  in  every 
quarter,  the  German  general  sat  down  before 
Frederickstadt,  which  was  bombarded  without 
intermission  from  the  30th  September 
till  the  5th  October,  with  no  other  result  ^^^ 
but  the  destruction  of  a  large  part  of  the  town 
and  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Twelve 
hundred  men  were  lost  by  the  invader  in  this 
abortive  expedition.  Having  failed  in  this  coup- 
de-mnin,  the  Germans  retreated  into  Holstein, 
and  Schleswig  finally  remained  to  the  King  of 
Denmark.  This  was  the  last  flicker  of  that 
terrible  flame  which,  two  years  and  ^  .  ^  = 
a  half  before,  had  burst  forth  with  '' 

such  violence  in  every  part  of  Ger-  ^§53  ^52  454- 
many,  and  threatened  at  one  time  Cayley,  i'i.  68- 
to  involve  the  whole  world  in  con-  '^^ :  ■^"'i-  Reg. 
flagration.^  1850,304-306. 

The  King  of  Denmark  made  a  noble  use  of 
his   victory.      Though   military   law  .„ 

was  proclaimed  in  Schleswig,  no  trials  Final  settle- 
by  military  tribunals  took  place,  and  ment  of  the 
no  executions  sullied  his  triumph.  Danish 
One  of  the  most  terrible  rebellions  re-  *^"^^ '°"' 
corded  in  modern  times  was  extinguished  with- 
out one  drop  of  blood  shed  on  the  scaffold. 
The  severest  punishment  inflicted  on  the  insur- 
gent leaders  was  banishment  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  years  from  Denmark ;  and  even  this  was 
softened  by  permission  to  the  persons  sentenced 
to  sell  their  effects  and  take  the  proceeds  with 
them  to  the  place  of  their  retreat.  The  final 
pacification  of  the  duchies  was  virtually  eff'ected 
at  the  Olmiitz  conference.  Prussia  was  in  con- 
sequence obliged  to  withdraw  the  underhand  and 
insidious  support  which  she  had  so  long  given  to 

the  insurgents,  and  the  decision  of  the  „  .  „„ 
iVw-  » u     •      u  Oct.  30. 

sovereigns  and  Diet  having  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  insurgents,  they  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  the  Danish  authorities  re-entered  with- 
out opposition  into  possession  of  the  whole  do- 
minions of  the  Danish  crown.* 

Prince  Leiningen,  one  of  the  ablest  ministers 
of  the  Archduke  John,  and  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  of  the  Liberal  Reflections  on 
chiefs  of  Germany,  published  a  me-  the  failure  of 
morial  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  the  movement 
in  which  he  admitted  the  total  fail-  f°beHv%'"^° 
ure  of  the  movement  in  favor  of 
German  liberty,  and  confesses  that  its  only  re- 
sult had  been,  instead  of  one  constitutional  em- 
peror, to  give  them  two  military  despots.  He 
ascribes  this  failure  not  to  any  external  hostili- 
ty or  class  resistance,  but  simply  and  exclusively 
to  the  inability  of  the  German  people  to  gov- 
ern themselves.  He  confesses  that  the  German 
peojile  were  unworthy  of  the  freedom  that  they 
sought  for;  that  the  vision  of  unity  was  seen 
only  by  a  comparatively  few  of  the  illuminati — 

*  The  comparative  value  of  Denmark  proper,  Schles- 
wig, and  IIolEtein,  is  shown  by  the  budget,  1st  April,  1858, 
to  1st  April,  1859,  just  published,  viz. : 

Income.  Expenditure. 

Rii-doUnra.  Rii-doUnrs. 

Denmark  proper 6,042,800  5,513,S4T 

Schleswig 1,33.%0G7  1,341,207 

Holstein l,834.7r,2  1,752,396 

Total 9,241,629  8,012,540 
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kings,  professors,  and  students — but  that  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  was  indifferent  to  their  projects, 
and  sought  only  after  tlie  rejiose  which  they  had 
disturbed.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  ul- 
cerated feelings  of  one  of  tlic  chief  apostles  of 
German  freedom  and  unity,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  there  is  much  truth  in  these  oliserva- 
tions.  But  without  settling  in  the  melancholy 
belief  that  the  Teutonic  race,  pre-eminent  above 
all  others  for  their  love  of  freedom,  is  incapa- 
ble of  bearing  its  excitements,  and  is  doomed  to 
drag  on  a  weai-y  existence  through  ages  of  servi- 
tude, it  is  more  consonant,  both  to  political  jus- 
tice and  the  real  meiits  of  that  noble  race  of  men, 
to  say  that  the  movement  failed,  not  because  the 
Germans  were  unworthy  of  liberty,  but  because 
they  were  misled  in  the  effort  to  attain  it.  They 
thought  they  could  alter  the  character  of  men  by 
merely  changing  their  institutions ;  and  they  did 
this  in  so  violent  a  way  as  necessarily  rendered 
the  whole  effort  abortive.  They  gave  to  a  peo- 
ple wholly  unaccustomed  to  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical rights  universal  suff'rage ;  they  conferred 
unlimited  powers  on  their  representatives ;  and, 
departing  altogether  from  the  old  European 
principle  of  the  representation  of  classes,  they 
founded  government  every  where  on  that  of 
numbers.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  pas- 
sion for  liberty  generally  ran  into  that  for  license ; 
the  generous  feelings  were  supplanted  by  the 
selfish  in  nearly  all  the  leaders  ;  and  such  crimes 
were  "committed  in  the  name  of  liberty,"  in 
Madame  Roland's  words,  as  detached  every  right- 
thinking  man  from  its  side. 

Such  was  the  extravagance  of  the  measures 
jQK  pursued,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 

Great  effects  crimes  committed,  in  the  course  of 
of  the  loyalty  this  frantic  and  headlong  chase,  that 
of  the  ai-my.  ^^le  cause  of  freedom  would  have 
been  really  lost,  and  probably  forever,  in  Ger- 
many, had  it  not  been  for  a  very  singular  cir- 
cumstance, springing  from  the  inherent  probity 
and  good  faith  of  the  nation,  and  which  honora- 
bly distinguishes  their  revolution  from  those  of 
France.  The  army,  generally  speaking,  was 
faithful;  it  was  their  fidelity  and  adherence  to 
duty  which  extricated  the  German  people  from 
their  greatest  dangers.  It  was  that  which  term- 
inated the  anarchy  of  Frankfort,  restored  lawful 
authority  in  Prague  and  Vienna,  saved  Austria 
in  Italy,  and  crushed  the  hydra  of  revolution  in 
Berlin  and  Baden.  But  for  it  the  Assemblies 
of  Germany,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  would 
have  torn  society  in  pieces,  as  they  had  done  in 
France ;  and  the  Fatherland,  instead  of  advanc- 
ing steadily  and  securely  in  the  paths  of  self- 
control  and  real  fi-eedom,  would  have  been  lured 
by  the  fallacious  light  of  democracy  into  the 
depths,  first  of  democratic,  and  then  of  imperial 
despotism.     Freedom,  at  least  in  the  popular 


sense  of  the  word,  is  not  as  yet  established  in 
Germany,  for  the  people  have  little  direct  share 
in  the  management  of  affairs ;  but  the  founda- 
tions of  it  have  been  safely  laid,  because  this 
was  done  without  the  destruction  of  any  of  the 
classes  of  society.  Freedom  has  been  j)erma- 
nently  destroyed  in  France,  because  in  its  first 
excesses  all  classes  between  the  throne  and  the 
peasant  were  ruined.  Amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  multitude  and  universal  enthusiasm,  the 
revolt  of  the  French  Guards  in  May,  17f^'.*,  oc- 
casioned the  overthrow,  first  of  the  thrcne, 
next  of  the  tribune,  and,  in  the  end,  of  any 
thing  like  freedom  in  the  land.  Amidst  uni- 
versal maledictions  and  the  execrations  of  the 
whole  Liberals  of  Euro])e,  the  fidelity  of  the 
Prussian  troops  preserved  the  fabric  of  society 
in  Northern  Germany,  and  opened  the  gates, 
without  destroying  the  bulwarks,  of  Teutonic 
liberty. 

But  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiers  could  only  pre- 
sent a  temporary  barrier  against  the  ^^^ 
inroads  of  democracy,  and  curb  or  Great  effect  of 
punish  its  first  excesses.  It  is  in  the  Prufsiau 
political  institutions,  founded  on  lepresentation 
wisdom,  and  adapted  to  necessities, 
that  in  an  age  of  advancing  intelligence  the  only 
lasting  security  against  these,  the  most  formida- 
ble enemies  of  real  freedom,  is  to  be  found.  This 
barrier  was  erected  by  Count  Brandenburg's  Ad- 
ministration, when  they  changed  the  princijile 
of  representation  in  Prussia,  without  disfranchis- 
ing a  human  being,  from  the  election  by  head  to 
the  election  by  classes,  and  with  that  modification 
left  everj-  man  a  vote  for  the  representation  in 
the  National  Assembly.  The  adoption  of  the 
principle  which  Mr.  Burke  long  ago  described 

as  the  true  and  only  safe  founda-  ,  ,        , , 
^-       e  1  *   ^-        1      ,.   'Appeal from 

tion  tor  popular  representation,^  at  old  to  New 

once  established  a  barrier  against  Whigs, 
democratic  despotism  in  Prussia,  and  }Y°'"''*'  '^* 
to  the  security  which  it  afforded  the  "  ' 
subsequent  internal  peace  and  general  prosperity 
which  that  country  has  enjoyed  is  mainly  to  be 
ascribed.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  illus- 
trating the  almost  superhuman  wisdom  of  the 
ancient  conquerors  of  the  world,  and  the  slow 
progress  of  political  knowledge  in  the  great  body 
of  mankind,  that  the  remedy  against  the  dan- 
gers of  democracy,  which  rcffection  only  revealed 
to  the  greatest  political  philosophers  of  modern 
times  in  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
experience  taught  the  most  generally  educated 
nation  of  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth, 
had  been  established  in  the  very  earliest  days  of 
the  Roman  Republic ;  and  that  in  their  "  Cen- 
turies'"  has  been  left  to  the  imitation  of  all  future 
times  an  institution  which  secures  for  freedom 
all  its  blessings,  and  takes  from  democracy  the 
worst  of  its  dangers. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

AUSTRIA   FROM   THE   BREAKING   OUT    OF   THE   INSURRECTION    IN  MARCH,    1348,   TO   THE   COMMENCE- 
MENT   OF    THE    HUNGARIAN    WAR. 


The  intelligence  of  the  Revolution  in  Paris 
reached  Vienna  on  the  1st  March, 
Keception  of  ^^^  •'^e  sensation  produced  in  all 
the  news  from  classes  by  that  stupendous  event 
Paris  in  Vien-  ^as  immense.  In  the  court  and 
^'^'  aristocratic   circles    the    prevailing 

feeling  was  one  of  consternation,  and  almost 
despair;  in  the  literary  and  artistic  society,  of 
boundless  enthusiasm  ;  in  the  bourgeois,  of  sat- 
isfaction and  hope.  The  throne  of  Charles,  de- 
fended by  a  mere  handful  of  heroes,  had  not 
fallen  till  after  three  days'  severe  fighting  with 
fifty  thousand  insurgents:  that  of  Louis  Philippe 
had  succumbed,  almost  without  resistance,  before 
a  trifling  band  of  desperadoes,  though  guarded 
by  sixty  thousand  soldiers.  There  was  enough 
here  to  appall  the  most  courageous  on  the  one 
side ;  to  encourage,  on  the  other,  the  most  timid. 
The  chiefs  of  the  secret  societies,  which  there,  as 
elsewhere,  existed  in  great  numbers,  hidden  in 
the  obscurity  of  a  large  metropolis,  instantly  put 
themselves  in  motion ;  and  the  general  fervor 
enabled  them  to  work  upon  public  opinion  with 
almost  instantaneous  effect.  Swift  as  the  elec- 
tric telegraph,  the  exciting  news  flew  from  city 
to  city,  from  burgli  to  burgh,  from  village  to 
village.  The  intelligence  received  from  Italy 
and  Northern  and  Central  Gennany  soon  height- 
ened the  excitement  produced  by  the  catastrophe 
in  Paris ;  and  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  Vi- 
enna to  remain  tranquil  when  Milan  had  chased 
I  B  U  d  ^^^^  Imperial  eagles  from  its  streets. 
Revolution  and  Dresden,  Berlin,  Stuttgart,  Ba- 
d'Autriche,  den,  and  Munich,  were  in  a  state  of 
i.  12,  IT.       approaching  or  open  insurrection. 

The  movement  in  the  Imperial  city  began  on 
2  the  Gth  March,  in  one  of  the  meet- 

Serious  excite-  ings  of  the  Industrial  Association, 
ment  in  Vien-  which,  undismayed  by  the  presence 
^^-  of  the  Archduke  Charles  and  Count 

Kollowrath,  voted  unanimously  an  address  to  the 
Emperor,  in  which  they  set  forth  in  the  stron- 
gest terms  the  shock  given  to  credit,  the  stagna- 
tion of  industry,  and  the  danger  of  any  longer 
continuance  of  such  a  state  of  things,  aggravated 
so  seriously  as  it  recently  had  been  by  the  im- 
portant intelligence  from  Western  Europe.  In 
their  simplicity,  tlie  Liberals  of  Vienna  thought 
that  a  revolution  was  the  only  remedy.  For 
several  days,  after,  the  excitement  went  on  in- 
creasing, and  at  length  reached  such  a  height  as 
to  be  altogether  unbearable  without  a  channel 
for  its  expansion.  This  channel  was  found  in  a 
petition  drawn  up  by  the  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna,  and  signed  by  all  the  students, 
and  a  great  proportion  of  the  householders  in 
the  metropolis,  which,  after  setting  forth  in  gen- 
eral terms  the  necessity  which  existed  for  an 
"immediate  advance  in  the  path  of  progress 
tempered  by  wisdom,"  especially  in  consequence 
of  the  events  which  had  recently  convulsed  soci- 


ety in  the  West,  went  on  specifically  to  demand 
the  immediate  publication  of  the  budget ;    the 
periodical  convocation  of  the  representative  bod- 
ies, comprehending  all  classes  and  interests,  and 
invested  with  the  right  to  vote  and  control  the 
supplies ;  freedom  to  the  press,  publicity  in  crim- 
inal proceedings,  the  erection  of  municipal  and 
communal  laws,  and  the  representation,  in  the 
provincial  assemblies,  of  the  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  scientific  interests.      It 
was  not  presented  to  the  Emperor, 
but  was  addressed  to  the  Provisional  ^^  u^^Ann. 
Estates  of  Lower  Austria,  the  meet-  Hi'st.  1843, 
ing  of  which  stood  fixed  for  the  13th  389;  Ann. 
M!rch.>  ««g-^848. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  a  free  country  there  ap- 
pears little  objectionable  in  these  de-  3. 
mands ;  but  they  became  eminently  Tumult  of 
perilous  from  the  manner  in  which  they  ^ai'ch  13. 
were  urged  upon  the  Government.  It  was  soon 
apparent  that  their  acceptance  was  to  be  won, 
not  by  solicitation  or  representation,  but  force. 

On  the  day  appointed,  when  the  Es-  „     .  ^, 
1        i    1      ^   Vc  ^1  ■         •     March  11. 

tates  met,  the  students  01  the  universi- 
ty, who,  with  the  professors,  had  erected  them- 
selves, two  days  before,  into  a  deliberative  body, 
forced  their  way  into  the  hall  of  the  representa- 
tives, and  concussed  the  members  into  the  adop- 
tion of  a  petition  to  the  Emperor,  containing  the 
usual  demands  of  the  Liberal  partj-.  Having 
got  what  they  desired,  they  proceeded,  followed 
by  an  immense  mob  in  the  highest  state  of  ex- 
citement, and  singing  revolutionary  songs,  to  the 
Imperial  palace,  where  they  were  coldly  received 
by  the  Archduke  Louis  and  Count  Kollo-\\Tath, 
who  refused  them  admittance  to  the  Emperor. 
Upon  this  they  retired  for  the  evening,  but  it  was 
only  after  fixing  a  point  of  rendezvous 
for  the  day  following,  when  they  return- 
ed in  greater  strength,  and  still  greater  determ- 
ination in  their  hearts.  In  the  crowd  which  fol- 
lowed the  professors  and  students  were  to  be 
seen  those  strange  visages,  uncouth  figures,  and 
savage  expressions,  which  presage  the  moral  con- 
vulsions of  the  world.  The  universal  cry  was  for 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  religious  liberty,  univei-s- 
al  education,  a  general  arming  of  the  people,  a 
constitution,  and  the  unity  of  Germany.  "  Long 
live  free  and  independent  Germany  !"  "Long 
live  the  Italians  in  arms!"  "Long  live  the 
Magyars!"  "Long  live  the  patriots  of  Prague!" 
Such  were  the  cries  which  rose  from  the  crowd, 
and  were  no  sooner  heard  than  they  were  fran- 
tically cheered.  Count  Montecuculli,  recently 
appointed  to  the  office  of  minister  of  state,  to 
regulate  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Empire,  ap- 
peared at  a  window  when  these  petitioners  made 
their  appearance,  and  endeavored  to  appease  the 
tumult  by  proposing  that  the  students  should 
send  twelve  deputies  to  sujjport  the  petition  of 
the  Estates.     They  immediately  did  so,  and  the 
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twelve  juvenile  deputies  were  introduced.  Be- 
fore they  had  time,  however,  to  commence  the 
statement  of  their  demands,  a  young  man,  with 
an  inflamed  visage  and  sparkling  eyes,  rushed 
into  the  court  holding  aloft  a  paper,  and  calling 
out,  "The  speech  of  Kossuth!"  A  thousand 
voices  immediately  exclaimed,  "  The  speech  of 
Kossuth!  Read!  read!"  He  began  to  read, 
accordingly,  an  inflammatory  address  delivered 
on  the  3d  March  to  the  Assembly  at  Pesth ;  and 
at  one  phrase  in  it — "I  know  that  it  is  as  diffi- 
cult for  an  antiquated  policy  as  for  an  old  man 
to  detach  himself  from  the  idea  of  a  long  life" — 
the  applause  was  such  that  he  was  obliged  to 
read  it  thrice  over,  followed  on  every  occasion 
by  frenzied  applause ;  and  the  words 
[•^ij^g^*^-   ''Mettemich!  Metternich!"  resounded 

"'     '    from  thousands  of  lips. ' 

It  was  now  evident  that,  unless  the  Estates 
made  an  immediate  eflbrt  to  assert 
c!„„i,i„„'  „<•  their  authoritv,  the  lead  of  the 
Prince  Metter-  movement  would  slip  trom  then* 
nich's  hotel,  hands,  and  fall  into  those  of  the 
and  tumult  in  students  and  mob  of  Vienna.  The 
the  palace.         .  , ,     i  •   i      . 

tumult,    however,   was   so   violent, 

that  all  considerations  of  prudence  and  reason 
were  swept  away  before  it.  An  outrageous  mob 
moved  to  the  palace  of  the  minister- in-chief. 
Prince  Metternich,  which  they  immediately  broke 
into  and  sacked  from  top  to  bottom.  His  friends 
and  servants  in  vain  endeavored  to  persuade  the 
veteran  Metternich  to  close  his  doors  against  the 
intruders.  "They  will  say  that  I  was  afraid," 
said  the  brave  old  man,  and  he  let  them  in. 
Meanwliile,  the  body  which  had  taken  the  direc- 
tion of  the  palace  arrived  in  front  of  that  edifice, 
and  some  companies  of  troops  came  up  on  the 
other  side  to  defend  it.  Stones  and  other  mis- 
siles were  thrown  at  the  military,  who  were  re- 
ceived with  stonns  of  hisses,  and  an  officer  was 
wounded.  Orders  were  now  given  to  fire,  and 
the  troops  afterward  charged  with  the  bayonet, 
by  which  five  persons  were  killed.  The  mob 
upon  this  dispersed,  but  it  was  only  to  scatter 
themselves  over  the  city,  and  prepare  every  where 
a  strenuous  resistance.  Gunsmiths'  shops  were 
broken  into,  arms  began  to  be  seen  in  the  hands 
of  the  insurgents,  and  a  house  building  in  the 
square  of  Hof  furnished  an  ample  store  of  mis- 
siles with  which  to  assault  the  arsenal  of  the 
city  guard,  the  next  object  of  attack.  Several 
charges  of  cavalry  took  place,  and  blood  be- 
gan to  flow.  In  this  alarming  state  of  affairs  a 
deputation  of  the  officers  of  the  civic  guard  re- 
paired to  the  palace  to  explain  the  case  to  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  ;  but  his  agitation  was 
such  that  he  could  not  receive  them.  They  were 
admitted,  however,  to  the  Archduke  Louis ;  but 
all  their  entreaties,  joined  to  those  of  the  deputa- 
tion of  the  Estates,  could  not  prevail  on  the 
Government  to  act  decidedly  against  the  insur- 
gents. Encouraged  by  this  weakness,  the  insur- 
rection spread  with  terrible  rapidity,  and  soon 
assumed  the  most  alarming  proportions.  Depu- 
tation after  deputation,  from  the  students,  the 
citizens,  and  the  magistrates,  succeeded  each 
other  at  the  palace  with  stunning  rapidity,  and 
few  departed  without  obtaining  the  promise  of 
some  concession,  the  announcement  of  which, 
instead  of  quieting  the  mob,  only  excited  them 
the  more,  and  prompted  others  to  press  forward 
with  still  more  dangerous  demands.     Imjjortunt 


concessions  were  already  preparing,  when  the 
rector  of  the  University  Maguifique  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  Archduke  Louis,  and,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  extorted  from  him  tiie  j)romise 
that  the  students  should  be  armed  from  the  pub- 
lic arsenals  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning.  This  was  capitulating  for  i  t,  „  .. 
the  monarchy.  The  students  were  j  50  55 .  t^^^ 
two  thousand  in  number,  sons  of  the  Hist.  1848, 
most  respectable  citizens  of  Vienna,  ^^''  ^l!:^'^^' 
and  the  leaders  of  the  insiirrection. '         ' 

The  utmost  agitation  prevailed  at  the  palace, 
when  Prince  Metternich  arrived  from 
the  office  of  the  chancery.  He  was  speech  and 
received  with  groans  and  hisses  from  lesifrnation 
the  mob,  but  succeeded  in  getting  in  °^.  MeUer- 
without  sustaining  actual  violence.  "^"^ "' 
Silence  was  at  length  restored,  and,  rising  witli 
inexpressible  dignity,  he  said:  "The  object  of 
my  entire  life  is  summed  up  in  one  word — devo- 
tion. I  declare  in  this  solemn  moment  before 
God,  to  whom  my  heart  is  open,  before  you  who 
hear  mc,  that  in  the  course  of  my  long  career  I 
have  never  had  a  thought  but  for  the  safety  of 
the  monarchy.  If  it  is  now  thought  that  my 
presence  at  the  head  of  afiairs  is  inconsistent 
with  that  safety,  I  am  ready  to  retire.  In  that 
case  my  retreat  will  not  be  a  sacrifice,  and  from 
afar  as  near  I  shall  never  have  a  thought  but  for 
the  happiness  of  my  country."  Then  addressing 
the  Archduke  Louis,  he  said  :  "My  lord,  I  re- 
sign my  situation  into  your  hands  as  into  those 
of  the  Emperor ;  from  this  moment  I  re-enter 
private  life.  Gentlemen,  I  foresee  that  the  re- 
port will  speedily  be  spread,  that  in  retiring 
from  the  ministry  I  have  carried  with  me  tlie 
monarchy.  I  protest  solemnly  and  beforehand 
against  such  an  assertion.  No  one  in  the  world, 
more  than  myself,  has  shoulders  broad  enough 
to  bear  away  a  State.  J f  emperors  disappear,  it 
is  never  till  they  have  come  to  despair  of  them- 
selves." He  then  withdrew  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual into  the  circle,  and  conversed  on  the 
events  of  the  day  as  if  he  had  been  a  stranger 
to  them,  examining  their  character  ,  ,,  „  •,.  . 
and  loretelling  their  consequences  i.  55,  5: ;  An. 
with  a  sagacity  which  became  pro-  Hist.  I8i8, 
phetic."  ^^• 

All  was  accomplished  by  the  retreat  of  the 
prime  minister.     He  soon  after  had  g. 

an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  His  final  con- 
when  he  said:  "  Sire,  your  Majesty  versationwith 
has  but  one  of  two  parts  to  take  in  andforniaUon 
resolving  the  problem  M'hich  the  re-  of  a  new  Min- 
volt  has  now  submitted  to  j'our  de-  i^try. 
termination  —  concession  or  resistance.  Con- 
cession in  presence  of  an  insurrection  is  revolu- 
tion ;  resistance  is  a  struggle.  If  your  Majesty 
decides  for  concession,  my  conscience  imposes  on 
me  the  duty  of  laying  at  your  Majesty's  feet  my 
resignation.  If  you  should  decide  for  resistance, 
I  am  ready  to  follow  you  on  a  ground  where  suc- 
cess is  now  certain.  In  either  case  I  shall  esteem 
myself  fortunate  to  have  an  opportunity  of  giving 
to  the  monarchy  the  last  proof  of  my  devotion, 
by  saci-ificing  myself  for  it."  At  the  mention 
of  resistance,  the  monarch,  who  was  destitute  of 
firmness,  turned  pale,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  spec- 
tre. His  expression  and  silence  sufficiently 
proved  that  between  concession  and  resistance 
his  mind  was  made  up.  Metternich  saw  that  it 
was  all  over,  and,  respectfully  bowing,  took  Uis 
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leave.     He  set  out  on  the  following  day  with 
the  Princess  Metternich  for  Feldsberg,  the  mag- 
nificent residence  of  the  Prince  of  Lichtenstein. 
The  public  indignation,  however,  was  so  violent 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it,  and  he  set  out 
with  her  for  Dresden.    The  dangers  which  thick- 
ened around  him,  however,  were  such  that  they 
vvei'e  obliged  to  go  on  under  feigned  names,  and 
in  perpetual  danger  of  their  lives,  clandestinely 
to  Brunswick,  Hanover,  Minden,  and  Arnheim. 
At  the  last  place  he  heard  that  a  price  had  been 
put  on  his  head,  and  five  hundred  ducats  offered 
to  whoever  should  produce  it.     He  escaped  all 
his  dangers  notwithstanding,  and  reached  Lon- 
don in  safety.     An  entire  change  immediately 
took  place  in  the  ministry  at  Vienna.     M.  Si- 
dintzka,  the  chief  of  police,  retired  with  Metter- 
nich ;  and  the  Counts  Kollowrath  and  Monte- 
cuculli  were  charged  with  the  formation  of  a  new 
ministry  formed  on  the  most  liberal  principles. 
At  the  same  time  a  decree  was  issued  ordering 
the  formation  of  a  burgher  guard  in  Vienna,  the 
abolition  of  all  restrictions  on  the  press,  and  the 
convocation  of  the  Estates  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  monarchy.     The  revolution  was  complete 
and   universal.      A  convulsion   which  brought 
Austria  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  all  but  swept  it 
from  the  book  of  nations,  and  reduced  it  to  the 
humiliation  of  invoking  the  perilous  intervention 
of  a  foreign  power,  had  been  completed  by  two 
thousand  students,  headed  by  the  most  learned 
men  in  the  State ! — a  memorable  proof  of  the 
.     3  •  K^    difference  between  literaiy  and  phil- 
63,79-  Ann.'  osophical  ability,  and  the  practical 
Hist.  1848,389,  acquaintance  with  aft'airs  and  the 
"^'i!iq*"'iif^'    disposition  of  men,  Mhich  qualifies 
"■       '      ■      for  the  direction  of  mankind. ' 
The  concessions  made  by  the  Emperor,  great 
as  they  were,  and  even  the  depart- 
Anarch'y  and    ^^i'^  of  their  chief  enemy,  Metter- 
rapid  progress  nich,  were  far  from  appeasing  the 
oftheRevolu-  revolutionists  at  Vienna.     Deputa- 
tion at  Vienna,  ^j^j^  ^f^^j.  jiepyjj^tion  succeeded  each 
other  at  the  palace,  all  professing  the  utmost  loy- 
alty to  the  Emperor,  but  none  departing  without 
having  more  or  less  enlarged  the  breach  in  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Empire.     The  abolition  of  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  which  was  at  once  con- 
ceded, was  not  enough  ;  they  insisted  on  its  ab- 
solute and  unqualified  liberty,  which  was  also 
granted.     The  workmen  called  out  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  all  that  was  eat  or  drunk, 
and  an  immediate  abolition  of  all  duties  on  ar- 
ticles of  consumption.     Suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  they  proceeded  to  break  into  and  level 
with  the  ground  the  whole  buildings  round  the 
capital,  where  the  octroi  were  collected.     Their 
contents  were  distributed  among  the  as- 
sailants.    The  students,  who  had  re- 
ceived arms  that  very  morning  on  the  promise 
that  they  would  preserve  the  public  peace,  and 
had  been  organized  in  battalions  with  surprising 
rapidity,  made  no  attempt  to  arrest  these  disor- 
ders.    They  concentrated  all  their  efforts  for  the 
formation  of  a  constitution  which  might  unite 
every  thing  they  desired.      So  completely  did 
they  carry  the  sympathies  of  the  citizens  with 
them  in  their  demands,  that  the  bankers,  Seria 
and  Rothschild,  sent  considerable  sums  to  these 
juvenile  revolutionists  to  enable  them  to  com- 
plete their  equipments.    Pressed  thus  on  all  sides, 
the  Emperor  issued  a  proclamation,  announcing 
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an  assembly  of  all  the  Estates  of  his  kingdom  at 
Vienna  before  the  30th  July,  and  another 
on  the  day  following,  recommending  ab-  '  "  ^  " 
stinence  from  all  insults  to  the  military.  To  ap- 
pease the  public  mind,  and  convince  the  people  he 
had  not  fled  from  his  capital,  the  Emperor  next 
day  drove  through  the  principal  streets 
of  Vienna  in  an  open  caliche,  and  was  .'  ^^^^I^' 
received  with  loud  acclamations. '  ■     i    - 

While  these  decisive  events  were  passing  in  the 
metropolis,  troubles  of  a  still  graver  g^ 

sort,  and  of  more  sinister  augury,  Commence- 
had  broken  out  in  Hungary  and  Bo-  ™''"'  of  tiou- 
hemia.  The  intelligence  from  Par-  jij^nd"  ohl-" 
is  was  received  at  Presburg  when  mia. 
the  Diet  of  that  kingdom  was  sit-  March  3. 
ting ;  and  the  first  use  which  Kossuth  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Hungarian  Liberals  made  of  the 
intelligence  was  to  suspend  their  ordinary  labors 
to  discuss  an  address  to  the  Emperor  as  King  of 
Hungary,  praying  him  to  take  measures  suited 
to  the  gravity  of  existing  circumstances.  It  was 
the  reading  of  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  and 
of  the  address  itself,  which  produced  so  decisive 
an  effect,  as  already  recounted,  at  Vienna  on 
the  13th  March.  The  address  passed  by  a  large 
majority,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  presented  by 
the  Archduke  Stephen,  the  regent  of  the  king- 
dom. At  the  same  time  troubles  broke  out  in 
Bohemia,  and  Prague  became  the  centre  of  an 
agitation  as  exclusively  national  as  Pesth  had  be- 
come. As  the  object  of  the  Hungarians  was  to 
obtain  a  separation  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary 
from  the  Austrian  monarchy,  so  the  object  of  the 
agitation  in  Bohemia  was  to  effect  a  similar  sep- 
aration of  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Moravia,  and 
their  erection  into  a  distinct  monarchy,  governed 
by  its  own  laws.  Legislature,  and  municipal  in- 
stitutions, and  united  with  Austria  only  by  the 
link  of  a  common  sovereign.  Both  the  Hunga- 
rian and  Bohemian  petitions  demanded,  in  ad- 
dition, an  enlargement  of  the  base  of  the  nation- 
al representation,  the  election  of  municipal  offi- 
cers by  the  people,  liberty  of  the  press,  publicity 
of  criminal  proceedings;  the  suppression  of  feud- 
al rights,  corvees,  and  exclusive  privileges ;  se- 
curity of  personal  freedom,  the  general  arming 
of  the  people,  and  military  service  obligatoiy 
alike  on  all.  Thus,  while  Central  and  Northern 
Germany  were  passionately  striving  for  the  unity 
of  the  Fatherland,  the  Austrian  Empire  was  dis- 
tracted with  passions  which  threatened  to  break 
it  up  into  separate  states,  of  which  Austria  prop- 
er would  be  the  most  inconsiderable,  and  the 
hostility  of  races  was  bursting  forth  „  j^^^^  jjj^j 
with  unprecedented  fury  in  all  the  is4^,402, 40'3; 
eastern  provinces  of  the  confeder-  Baiieydier,  i. 
acy.2  2.%  2G. 

Two  days  after,  the  revolution  of  13th  March 
broke  out  at  Vienna,  and  a  deputa-         „ 
tion  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons  Demands  of 
from  the  Hungarian  Diet  at  Pres-  Kossuth  and 
burg  made  their  appearance  in  the  '1'^  Hunga- 
capital,  headed  by  Kossuth.     Their 
demands  were — the   nomination  of  a  ministiy 
purely  Hungarian,  responsible  to  the  Hungarian 
Diet  alone  for  their  actions :  a  new  representa- 
tion of  the  entire  population,  without  distinction 
of  rank  or  birth ;  the  organization  of  a  national 
guard  through  the  whole  kingdom  ;  the  transla- 
tion of  the  seat  of  the  Diet  from  Presburg  to 
Pesth ;  and  the  concession  of  similar  liberties  to 
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all  the  other  countries  of  the  Empire,  to  which  I 
the  petitioners  dechvred  their  firm  desire  to  re- 
main united.  Kossuth  and  the  Count  Bathiany,  ! 
a  Hungarian  noble  of  hij^h  rank  and  ardent  pa- 
triotic feelings,  were  at  the  licad  of  this  deputa- 
tion :  the  Archduke  Stephen,  the  Regent  of  Hun- 
gary, had  preceded  their  arrival  by  a  few  days. 
The  deputation  received  the  most  flattering  re- 
ception ;  an  immense  crowd  filled  the  sti'cets, 
which  resounded  with  cries  of  "  Vivat  Kossuth  ! 
Vivat  Bathiany !"  the  Hungarian  arms  floated  in 
the  air,  and  universal  transports  prevailed.  The 
influence  of  these  petitioners,  whom  the  Govern- 
ment, in  their  present  state  of  weakness,  had  no 
means  of  resisting,  speedily  appeared  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Archduke  Stephen 
""^^  'as  Viceroy  of  Hungary,  assisted  by  a 
covmcil  composed  wholly  of  Hungarians,  presided 
over  by  Count  Batliiany.  This  was  accompanied 
by  a  constitution,  framed  on  such  Liberal  prin- 
ciples that  it  abolished  at  one  blow  the  whole 
privileges  of  the  nobility,  and  distinction  between 
them  and  the  peasants,  and  declared  all  equal  in 

,,.  ^      the  eye  of  the  law.    These  principles 
'  Ann.  Hist.  \.    .     ^i     i  r  ^\ 

184S,40i,402;  were  to  be  the  bases  of  the  new  con- 
Balleyd.  i.  87,  stitution,  and  they  were  such  as,  car- 
"^'ii-"v  j.'^'  ried  into  eft'ect,  amounted  to  a  total 
^^  "'  •  social  and  national  revolution. ' 
The  announcement  of  these  as  the  principles 
of  the  future  Hungarian  constitution 
Liberal  Con-  was  soon  after  followed  by  a  similar 
stitution  for  concession  to  the  Bohemian  States. 
Boheniia.  Qn  the  8th  April  a  decree,  framed  by 
^'^    ■  the  new  popular  ministry,  appeared, 

which  was  of  so  sweeping  a  character  that  it  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  by  the  most  ardent  lovers 
of  Sclavonic  freedom.  The  Emperor  by  it  ac- 
corded the  whole  demands  of  the  Bohemian  pa- 
triots. The  young  ])rince,  Francis  Joseph,  son 
of  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  the  heir-presump- 
tive of  the  monarchy,  was  declared  Viceroy.  Bo- 
hemia, with  Austria,  Silesia,  and  Moravia,  were 
erected  again  into  a  separate  monarchy,  as  before 
their  incorporation  with  the  Austrian  Empire ; 
all  persons  holding  office  were  to  be  Sdavoniaus, 
or  ^^Tchecks,"  as  they  are  there  called,  and  ca- 
pable of  speaking  both  that  language  and  Ger- 
man. In  addition  to  this,  judicial  proceedings 
were  all  to  be  public ;  a  separate  and  responsible 
"Chancery"  or  Government  was  to  be  establish- 
ed at  Prague ;  the  National  Assembly  Avas  to  sit 
alternately  at  Prague,  and  Brunn,  in  Moravia; 
national  guards  were  to  be  established,  feudal 
rights  and  privileges  abolished,  religious  and 
civil  equality  introduced.  The  Legislature  was 
2  Ann.  Hist,  to  consist  of  a  House  of  Magnates, 
1848,402,403;  and  one  of  popular  deputies,  chosen 
Cayley,  ii.  144.  ]yj  universal  sufi'rage.- 

Not  content  with  these  concessions,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Sclavonic  movement  con- 
Sclavonic  As-   voked  a  meeting  of  the  whole  Sclaves 
Bemblj'  is  con-  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  to  meet  at 
voked  at  Prague  on  the  31st  May,  to  consid- 

proc^eds'to  ^^  ^^'^'^^  measures  were  necessary  to 
separateBohe-  secure  the  interests  of  the  Sclave 
miafromAus-  race  in  the  general  revolving  of  na- 
tions into  empires  according  to  their 
race,  Mhich  was  going  forward.  The 
resolution  they  came  to  bore — "  The  people  of 
Europe  are  coming  to  a  common  understanding. 
The  Germans  are  meeting  in  an  Assembly  at 
Frankfort,  which  will  take  from  the  Austrian 
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Empire  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  complete  Ger- 
man nationality.  Thus  the  Austrian  Enijiire  will 
be  incorporated  witii  Germany,  and  with  it  will 
be  united  tlie  non-German  jnovinccs  of  that  em- 
pire. In  siu'h  a  crisis  the  independence  of  the 
Sclavonic  races,  united  to  Austria,  runs  the  great- 
est jwssible  risk  of  being  destroyed.  The  most 
sacred  right  of  man  is  to  preserve  his  independ- 
ence ;  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  we  too, 
the  Sclaves,  are  called  upon  to  take  stejjs  to  act 
in  common  and  assert  our  rights."  This  address 
to  the  Sclaves  did  not  long  remain  a  dead  letter. 
The  Congress  opened  on  the  2d  June,  and  sat 
only  till  the  1 2th  of  tliat  month  ;  but  in  that  short 
time  enough  was  done  to  show  that  the  deputies 
assumed  rights  and  put  forward  pretensions  in- 
consistent not  merely  with  the  existence  of  the 
Austrian  P^mpire,  but  of  every  empire  whatever 
in  which  the  Sclave  race  existed,  which  was  not 
based  on  their  exclusive  domination.  Great 
unanimity  prevailed  in  the  Assembly.  A  pro- 
visional government  was  established  at  -. 
Prague,  which  published  an  address  to  all 
Europe,  in  which  they  declared  their  determina- 
tion to  obtain  full  justice  for  the  Sclavonic  race, 
and  oblige  the  wliole  of  the  east  of  Europe  to 
make  reparation  for  the  wrongs  they  had  inflict- 
ed on  it.  It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  all  the  debates  in  the  Sclave  Assembly  were 
conducted,  and  their  addresses  published,  in  the 
G'erman  language,  the  only  one  which 
was  intelligible  to  all — an  ominous  jg'^g'JiQ.*' 
circumstance  to  their  cause,  and  an  in-  cayley,  ii! 
surmountable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  140 ;  i3ul- 

the  construction  of  a  united  Sclavonic  J.Y'l'i'''  "" 
T-,       .       1  24,  3G. 

Empu-e. ' 

The  Austrian  Government  now  saw  that  it  was 
high  time  to  act,  and  that  any  far-  ;i2. 

ther  dalliance  with  the  Sclave  Con-  Outbreak  at 
gress  would  end  in  the  dissolution  Prague,  and 
of  the  monarchy.  They  accord-  "^^y^Zfy^t 
ingly  issued  a  decree,  declaring  the  dischgratz. 
provisional  government  of  Prague  June  12. 
a  usurpation,  and  dissolving  the  congress.  Upon 
this  the  excitement  at  Prague  became  extreme, 
and  the  exasperation  of  the  people  was  such  that 
they  could  not  refrain  from  insulting  Prince 
Windischgratz,  the  governor  of  the  town,  to  his 
fitce.  The  pretext  was,  his  refusal  to  give  them 
the  arms  which  he  well  knew  they  would  imme- 
diately turn  against  him.  The  Princess  Win- 
dischgratz having  appeared  at  the  window  to 
look  at  the  crowd  in  the  street,  which  had  not 
yet  proceeded  to  any  act  of  violence,  was  shot 
dead  by  an  assassin  concealed  behind  a  high 
bow-Avindow.  She  belonged  to  a  doomed  race ;  ' 
she"  was  the  daughter  of  the  Pi'incess  Schwartz- 
enberg,  who,  to  save  her  children,  rushed  into 
the  flames  and  perished  at  Paris  in  1 809.  Short- 
ly after,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  princess  was  mor- 
tally wounded  on  the  stair.  Ujjon  those  catas- 
trophies  the  prince,  without  ordering  the  troops, 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  building,  to  fire,  went 
down,  and,  calmly  addressing  the  insurgents, 
said  :  "  Gentlemen,  if  you  wish  to  insult  me  be- 
cause I  am  a  nobleman,  you  may  do  so ;  go  to 
the  front  of  the  palace,  and  you  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed ;  I  will  even  give  you  a  guard  to  jirotect 
you  from  injury.  But  if  you  wish  to  insult  mc 
because  I  am  Commandant  of  Prague,  I  give 
you  fair  warning  that  I  will  not  j)ermir  it ;  I 
shall  resist  it  with  all  the  means  in  my  power. 
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My  wife  has  just  been  killed ;  do  not  drive  me 
into  acts  of  rigor."  So  little  were  the  mob  im- 
pressed with  this  magnanimous  conduct,  that 
they  rushed  forward,  and,  seizing  him,  dragged 
the  prince  toward  a  lamp-post,  in- 
1848  "420 '4-21  •  tending  to  hang  him  on  the  spot. 
Balleyd.  ii.  39,  Some  soldiers  happily  came  up  at  the 
42 ;  (jayley,  ii.  moment,  and  extricated  the  prince 
•  from  the  hands  of  the  assassins. ' 

The  combat  now  commenced,  and  so  com- 
^„  pletely  were  the  insurgents  organ- 

Desperate  and  ized  and  prepared  for  action,  that 
bloody  fight  in  barricades  were  run  up  in  all  parts 
Prague.  Qf  jj^g  town,  guarded  by  formidable 

masses  of  armed  men.  Prince  Windischgratz 
acted  with  equal  humanity  and  military  skill. 
Abandoning  those  parts  of  the  city  which  he 
could  not  hold  without  severe  bloodshed,  he  with- 
drew to  the  heights  which  command  it,  and,  after 
arranging  his  great  mortars  in  the  most  favor- 
able position,  he  allowed  the  rebels  twenty-four 
hours  themselves  to  level  the  barricades,  intima- 
ting, at  the  same  time,  that  if  this  was  not  done 
he  would,  at  the  expiry  of  that  time,  commence 
the  bombardment.  The  time  elapsed  without 
any  submission  being  made,  and,  after  repeatedly 
prolonging  it,  Windischgratz  at  length  reluctant- 
ly gave  orders  for  the  fire  to  be  commenced. 
Tlie  insurgents  fought  with  the  courage  of  de- 
spair, and  all  the  energy  which  is  inherent  in  the 
Sclavonic  race ;  but  nothing  could  withstand  the 
superiority  of  the  Austrian  guns.  After 
^°^  ■  eight-and-forty  hours' bombardment,  the 
mills  of  the  Moldau,  the  strongest  intrenched  po- 
sition of  the  insurgents,  were  consumed ;  and 
at  length  they  became  sensible  that 
the  defense  could  no  longer  be 
2  Balleydier,  maintained,  and  surrendered  at  dis- 
d-Autriche,  ii.  cretion.  By  the  night  of  the  17th 
23,  25;  Ann.  the  barricades  were  all  abandon- 
Hist.  1843,  ed,  and  the  Sclavonic  Assembly  dis- 
^^^-  solved.^ 

Although  the  Sclavonic  revolution-was  in  real- 
ity extinguished  by  this  act  of  vigor. 
Gradual"  sup-  ^^^  *'^^  remains  of  it  still  lingered  in 
pre=sionof  the  the  Bohemian  provinces.  The  in- 
Sclavonic  re-  surrection  in  Prague  was  represent- 
voU  m  Bohe-  ^^  r^g  ^  victory,  and  immense  efforts 
wei'e  every  where  made  to  rouse  the 
rural  population  to  fly  to  the  defense  of  their  en- 
dangered brethren  there.  Large  bodies  of  men 
wei'e  roused  by  these  means,  and  marched,  with 
banners  and  military  music  at  their  head,  to- 
ward Prague,  where  they  learned  the  real  state 
of  aflfairs,  and  returned  mournful  and  downcast 
to  their  homes.  Several  weeks,  however,  elapsed 
before  the  agitation  subsided,  and  enough  trans- 
pired dui'ing  that  time  to  demonstrate  how  wide- 
spread had  been  the  ramifications  of  the  insur- 
rection, and  how  vast  the  designs  of  the  leaders 
for  the  establishment  of  a  great  empire,  built  up 
out  of  the  fragments  of  the  adjoining  monarch- 
ies. This  plan  was  to  form  a  great  Sclave  em- 
pire, embracing  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  Servia,  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  Moravia,  Livonia,  and  Gallicia. 
The  insurrection  was  to  have  broken  out  simul- 
taneously in  Agram,  Prague,  Cracow,  and  Pres- 
burg.  Secret  societies  were  established  in  all 
the  Sclavonic  provinces,  embracing  a  large  j)or- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  taking  their  orders 
from  the  ruling  bodies  in  these  four  great  towns. 
The  design  was  to  have  moved  the  whole  Scla- 
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vonic  race  at  once.  The  events  in  "Western  Eu- 
rope precipitated  the  insurrection  before  the  in- 
tended time,  and  thereby  in  effect  rendered  it 
abortive.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  looked 
to  as  the  head  of  this  Sclavonic  empire,  which 
was  to  be  entirely  dissevered  from  Austria,  and 
to  consist  of  a  strange  mixture  of  imperial  and 
republican  institutions.  A  prayer,  containing 
an  impious  parody  on  that  of  our  Saviour,  was 
disseminated  among  the  Sclaves  in  this  separate 
dominion,  and  every  morning  and  evening  ad- 
dressed to  the  Czar,  as  a  heavenly  being,  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  ardent 
and  ignorant  in  various  countries  of  ^121^2^' 
Eastern  Europe.'*  ' 

While  these  important  events  were  passing  in 
the  Sclavonic  provinces  of  the  Aus-  ^ 
trian  Empire,  Hungary  had  become  commence- 
the  theatre  of  a  still  more  terrible  ment  of  the 
revolt,  which  in  its  ultimate  results  Revolt  in 
brought  the  house  of  Hapsbui-g  to  "os^T- 
the  very  verge  of  ruin.  The  intelligence  of  the 
revolution  at  Paris  excited  a  more  immediate 
and  alarming  fermentation  at  Presburg  than  it 
had  done  at  Vienna.  Kossuth,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  united  cause  of  Jlungarian  inde- 
pendence and  liberty,  had  there  been  long  en- 
gaged in  preparations  for  the  approaching  move- 
ment, and  the  advices  from  Paris  and  Vienna 
did  not  occasion  the  insuiTCction,  which  ere  long 
became  so  formidable ;  they  only  accelerated  and 
determined  the  periods  of  its  breaking  out.  At 
Pesth,  the  -ancient  capital  of  the  Hungai-ians, 
and  where  the  national  feeling  was  most  strong 
and  undivided,  the  movement  first  began.  On 
the  15th  March  a  body  of  students  sur- 
rounded  and  took  possession  of  a  print- 
ing-office in  that  town,  where  they  immediately 
threw  off  a  number  of  copies  of  a  placard,  con- 
taining what  they  designated  as  the  demands  of 
the  Hungarian  nation.  In  a  few  hours  many 
thousand  copies  of  this  proclamation  were  sent 
off  to  every  part  of  the  country,  where  it  excited 
a  veiy  general  feeling  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  at  one 
o'clock  an  immense  crowd,  with  the  tricolor  flag 
at  its  head,  came  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  pre- 
sent these  demands,  reduced  into  the  form  of  a 
petition,  to  the  municipality.  Partly  by  fear, 
partly  by  the  force  of  sympathetic  inclination, 
the  magistrates  unanimously  signed  the  petition ; 
and  intelligence  having  soon  after  arrived  of  its 
acceptance  by  the  Chamber  of  Magnates,  then 
assembled  in  Presburg,  the  public  2  gallevd  i 
enthusiasm  rose  to  the  highest  point,  103, 106;  Ann. 
and  every  one  regarded  the  objects  Hist.  1S48, 
of  general  desire  as  already  gained.'^  '^^-^  '*''^- 

Overwhelmed  by  the  simultaneous  outbreak  of 
revolutionary  troubles  at  the  same 
time  in  Vienna,  Hungary,  Lom-  An-angement 
hardy,  and  Bohemia,  the  Imperial  of  a  constitu- 
Government  were  not  in  a  situation  tion  for  Hun- 
to  contest  these  demands.  They  |J"'^  ^^ 
took  the  part,  therefore,  of  conces- 


*  "Notre  Pftre  Russe  qui  etes  au  nord,  que  votre  nom 
soit  sanctifie,  que  votre  regiie  nous  arrive,  que  votre  vo- 
lonto  soit  faite  au  nord  comme  chez  nous — Perraettez- 
nous  de  manger  notre  pain  quotidien  sous  votre  protec- 
tion— pardonnez-nous  nos  hostilities  contre  vous,  comme 
nous  vous  pardonnons  les  tourmens  auxquels  vous  avez 
livro  nos  freres — ne  nous  laissez  pas  succoinber  aux  tenta- 
tions  qui  conduisent  en  Siburie,  mais  delivrez-nous  bien- 
tot  de  I'Autriche.     Ainsi-soit-il." — Baixeydeeb,  ii.  28. 
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sion,  which,  in  fact,  was  the  only  one  left  to 
them.  They  demanded  only  an  extension  of 
the  powers  of  the  Imperial  Palatine,  or  Viceroy, 
which  was  immediately  and  unanimously  con- 
ceded by  both  Houses.  In  the  transports  of  pa- 
triotic enthusiasm,  the  Hungarian  nobles  out- 
stripped even  the  demands  of  the  Liberal  peti- 
tions, and  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of  some 
of  their  most  ancient  and  highly-valued  privi- 
leges. By  a  free  gift  they  transmuted  the  "ur- 
barial"  tenure  of  lands,  as  it  was  called,  under 
which  they  were  held  for  certain  feudal  serv- 
ices, into  an  unrestricted  tenure  by  freehold.  By 
this  great  and  voluntary  concession  the  property 
of  500,000  families,  consisting  of  little  estates 
varying  from  thirty  to  sixty  acres  each,  and  com- 
prehending nearly  a  half  of  the  kingdom,  was  at 
once  converted  from  a  feudal  tenure,  burdened 
with  numerous  duties,  into  absolute  property — 
an  immense  and  most  salutary  change,  far  ex- 
ceeding in  lasting  importance  any  of  the  political 
alterations  contended  for  at  this  period  in  Ger- 
many. In  addition  to  this,  the  two  Chambers 
unanimously  decreed  the  usual  objects  of  petition 
at  tliis  period  in  Eui'Ope — a  perfect  equality  in 
civil  rights,  taxation,  and  religious  toleration. 
The  electoral  right  was  extended  to  every  person 
possessing  property  to  the  value  of  7.50  francs,  or 
an  annual  income  of  250  francs  a  year,  or  hold- 
ing a  degree  of  a  university,  or  being  a  bound 
apprentice  to  an  artisan.  The  representatives  to 
be  sent  by  Croatia  were  enlarged  from  three  to 
eigliteen,  and  the  Government  engaged  to  in- 
demnify the  proprietors  deprived  of  their  seigno- 
rial  rights  by  the  abolition  of  the  "urbarial" 
tenure.  These  concessions,  however,  were  far 
from  satisfying  the  Croats,  who  loudly  conijilain- 
ed,  in  addition,  that  their  language  was  to  be 
stiperseded  in  their  own  country  by  that  of  the 
Magyars.  Transylvania  was  by  mutual  consent 
united  with  Hungary  in  this  constitution,  and 
the  whole  received  the  assent  of  the  Emperor  in 
^  a  solemn  Diet  held  at  Presburg  on  the 
^^  '  11th  April.  By  the  constitution,  as  thus 
arranged,  Hungary,  including  Transylvania  and 
Croatia,  was  erected  into  a  separate  kingdom, 
having  its  own  sovereign,  ministers.  Legislature, 
1  Ann  Hist  taxes,  army,  and  civil  and  munici- 
1S4S,  433,434;  pal  aifairs.  The  sole  link  which  con- 
Balleyrtier,  i.  nected  it  with  Austria  was  the  Em- 
107,  111.  peror,  who  was  common  to  both.' 

These  great  concessions   to  the  Hungarians 

were  followed  by  a  general  consti- 
Constitution  ^^^^^n  for  the  remainder  of  the  Aus- 
of  the  whole  trian  Emjiire,  embracing  Bohemia, 
Austrian  Em-  Moravia,  Silesia,  Gallicia,  Dalma- 
A'^ril  25  ^^^^  Illyria,  Upper  and  Lower  Atis- 

tria,  Styria,  Salzbourg,  and  the  Tyr- 
ol, but  excluding  Hungary  and  its  dependencies. 
By  this  constitution  the  crown  was  secured  to  the 
House  of  Hapsburg,  and  the  Emperor  had  the 
right  of  declaring  peace  and  war,  and  conclud- 
ing treaties  with  foreign  powers ;  and  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  right  of  choosing  his  ministers, 
preparing  measures  in  Parliament,  sanctioning 
every  law,  and  dissolving  it  at  pleasure  ;  but  in 
that  event  a  new  Parliament  required  to  be  con- 
voked within  twenty-eight  days.  The  Houses 
were  to  meet  at  least  once  a  year.  Entire  liber- 
ty of  the  press  and  of  persons  and  property  was 
guaranteed  to  all,  with  entire  equality  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  trial  by  jury,  and  publicity  in  crim- 


inal proceedings.  The  Parliament  was  to  con- 
sist of  two  Houses :  the  first  one  of  princes  of 
the  Imperial  blood,  having  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-four;  of  persons  nominated  for  life  by 
the  Emperor;  and  150  other  members,  to  be 
elected  for  the  sitting  of  the  session  by  the  most 
considerable  proprietors.  The  Lower  House  was 
to  consist  of  383  members,  elected  on  tlie  joint 
basis  of  the  numbers  of  the  people  and  the  rep- 
resentation of  public  interest ;  the  mode  of  elec- 
tion to  be  fixed  by  a  supi)lcmentary  act.  By 
the  sujiplementary  decree,  which  followed  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  the  right  of  voting  was 
conferred  upon  every  male  inhabitant  who  '^^  ' 
had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  was 
neither  in  receipt  of  jiublic  charity  nor  in  domes- 
tic service.  The  Diet  could  be  convoked  only 
by  the  Emperor,  and  could  concern  itself  with 
public  business  only  during  the  session ;  its  du- 
ties consisted  in  voting  taxes,  levies  of  troops, 
loans,  provisions  for  the  Imperial  family.  The 
Emperor  alone  had  the  right  of  proposing  laws, 
but  the  two  Houses  might  compel  him  to  do  so. 
A  majority  of  two-thirds  was  necessary  to  alter 
any  article  of  the  constitution;  every  thing  else 
passed  by  a  simjile  majority.  A  national  guard 
was  to  be  every  where  established,  and  both  its 
members  and  the  troops  of  the  line  were  to  take 
the  oath  to  the  Emperor  and  the  constitution. 
This  constitution  solemnly  received  ,  .,  „  ..„ 
the  sanction  ot  the  Emperor  on  the  tion,  April  25, 
25th  April,  amidst  great  pomp  and  1S43;  Balieyd. 
general  rejoicings.'  '•  ■'^^'  '^'^• 

In  so  far  as  it  could  be  effected  by  constitutions 
on  paper,  the  revolution  in  Austria 
seemed    to   have    come   to    a   very  Aninmsitvof 
successful   issue,  and  the  Emperor  races  which 
might  with  reason  congratulate  him-  hrokc  out  in 

self  upon  having  successfuUv  weath-  rf'^V'f*"'"' 

11  -1  •  "i     ,.    1       ti-nipire. 

ered  the  most  violent  period  ot  the 

storm.  Possibly  these  disturbances  might  have 
terminated  here,  and  the  constitution  of  Austria, 
fixed  on  a  reasonable  basis,  have  secured  for  its 
inhabitants  the  inestimable  blessing  of  regulated 
and  balanced  freedom,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
passions  and  animosities  of  race.  The  Ma- 
gyars, 4,500,000  strong,  who  formed  the  ruling 
and  most  jjowerful  body  in  Central  Hungary,  had 
no  intention  of  sJiaring  the  power  they  had  ac- 
quired with  the  8claves.  Exceedingly  demo- 
cratic in  a  question  with  the  Emperor  and  the 
Austrian  employes,  the  Magyars  were  the  great- 
est tyrants  in  their  hearts  as  to  the  alien  race  of 
Sclavonians,  which  they  had  for  long  held  in 
subjection.  What  they  desired  to  establish  was, 
not  a  real  re])ublic,  embracing  the  whole  people, 
but  an  aristocratic  commonwealth  like  Sparta,  in 
which  every  freeman  had  three  or  four  helots  in 
a  state  of  domestic  servitude.     Like  ,  ,„„  ,,., 

.  1        •    1  Ann.  llitt. 

many  others,  it  was  the  right  to  tyr-  i848,  -435, 
annize  over  others  which  they  de-  430;  iJuUiyd. 
sired  to  conquer.^  '•  ^    '  ^^'■'" 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  state  of  gen- 
eral feeling,  the  Magyar  race  were  ^j, 
animated  by  the  most  inveterate  ha-  xhe  hostility 
tred  against  the  Austrian  Govern-  of  tho  Hun- 
ment,  whose  ruling  principle  was  the  ga'iuns  to  the 
,.        '                        .L             1          ..     1-         Austnans. 
direct  reverse,  or  thorough  centraliza- 
tion, and  the  dependence  of  all  on  the  Imperial 
crown.     Thus  the  two  most  powerful  principles 
which  can  stir  the  human  mind — the  passions  of 
race  and  the  desire  of  independence — came  to 
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impel  in  the  same  direction,  and  their  combined 
iniiuence  inflamed  them  with  the  most  violent 
hostility  against  the  Austrian  rule.  From  the 
beginning  of  April  this  appeared  in  the  most  de- 
cided manner.  The  language  and  acts  of  the 
Hungarian  Tarliament  from  that  period  savored 
more  of  open  hostility  than  the  affectionate  loy- 
alty due  by  subjects  to  their  sovereign.  Their 
object  was,  not  to  obtain  redress  of  their  many 
and  acknowledged  grievances,  but  to  detach 
themselves  entirely  from  the  Austrian  connec- 
tion. They  sent  embassadors  to  Vienna,  and 
subsequently  to  Frankfort,  as  from  one  independ- 
ent power  to  another.  They  asserted  their  right 
to  levy  troops  and  dispose  of  them  at  their  own 
pleasure,  and  irrespective  altogether  of  the  wish- 
es or  commands  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna.  The 
army  was  to  be  bound  only  by  the  Hungarian 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Hunga- 
rian constitution.  The  Magyar  chiefs  did  every 
thing  in  tlieir  power  to  weaken  the  strong  bond 
of  loyalty  which  bound  the  brave  Hungarian  sol- 
diers to  their  beloved  Kaiser,  and  their  ancient 
and  time-honored  standards.  They  loudly  and 
uniformly  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the 
Italian  insurgents,  and  in  the  hour  of  its  great- 
est need  not  only  recalled  the  Hungarian  regi- 
ments from  Radetsky's  army  in  Italy,  but  posi- 

ti-  I     tivelv  refused  to  contribute  a  man  or 
1  Ann.  Hist.  ,.•;,.       ^     .,  ,.   , 

1S48,  437 ;        ^  shiUmg  to  the  expenses  oi  the  war, 
Ann.  Ri'g.        the  common  charges  of  the  Empire, 
ISiS,  406, 40S.  Qj.  tjjg  interest  of  the  national  debt.i 
The  Imparial  Government  had  no  resource 
but  in  conciliatory  measures.     They 
Avcre  resorted  to  accordingly,  but  they 
were   of  so  abject  and  sweeping  a 
character  as  to  appear  rather  a  ca- 
pitulation than  the  conciliatory  meas- 
ui'es  adopted  by  a  paternal  Govern- 
ment with  its  subjects.     Proclamations  were  is- 
sued promising  Liljeral  measures,  and  an  am- 
nesty published   embracing  all   polit- 
*^'''''=''^^-  ical  offenders  in  the  kingdoms  of  Lodo- 
meria  and  Gallicia,  including  the  city  of  Cracow, 
and  the  whole   Lombardo- Venetian   kingdom. 
.        By  a  later  decree  all  political  offenders, 
^"    ■  wherever  detained,  and  wherever  the  of- 
fense with  which  they  were  charged  had  been 
committed,  were  ordered  to  be  liberated.    When 
a  Government,  assailed  by  high  treason  in  all 
directions,  in  this  manner  capitulates  with  its  re- 
bellious subjects,  it  need  not  be  said  that  all  its 
real  power  has  passed  away,  and  that  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  it  is  either  to 
1843"405°'  'ibdicate  or  be  forcibly  dispossessed  of 
its  entire  functions. " 
Ruin,  universal  and   irrevocable,  would  now 
21.  have  undoubtedly  overtaken  the  en- 

Fidelity  of  the  tire  Austrian  Empire,  had  it  not 
Cioatians.  found  a  support  in  a  quarter  where 
it  was  least  expected,  and  from  the  intensity  of 
the  very  feelings  from  which  its  danger  had 
arisen.  United,  by  the  Hungarian  constitution, 
with  that  kingdom,  the  Croatian  Sclavonians, 
by  descent,  perceived  only  a  fatal  deterioration 
of  their  position  by  the  predominance  of  the  Ma- 
gyar magnates  and  race  in  the  National  Assembly 
at  Pesth.  The  ancient  hatred  of  the  Sclavonian 
at  the  Magyar  broke  forth  with  unextinguisha- 
ble  fury  at  this  prospect.  Too  weak  to  contend, 
either  in  the  field  or  the  Assembly,  with  the 
Hungarian  power,  the  Croatiaus  saw  no  prospect 


20. 
Conciliatory 
measures 
adopted  by 
the  Cabinet 
of  Vienna. 


of  protection  but  in  the  German  race  and  the 
shield  of  the  Emperor.  "The  Emperor,  and  the 
unity  of  the  Empire,"  became  naturally,  in  this 
manner,  the  war-cry  of  the  Croatians,  as  that  of 
"  the  unity  and  independence  of  Hungary"  wai 
of  the  Magyai's.  No  sooner,  accordingly,  did  it 
distinctly  appear  what  turn  affairs  were  taking, 
and  the  pretensions  of  the  Magyars  were  openly 
declared,  than  a  deputation  from  Croatia  set  out 
for  Vienna,  to  lay  before  the  Emperor  the  assur- 
ances of  their  devotion,  and  the  expression  oi' 
their  apprehensions.  They  were  willing  to  spend 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  behalf  of  the  Im- 
perial crown,  and  to  jn-eserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire ;  but  they  could  not  hope  for  success  un- 
less he  placed  at  their  head  a  chief  in  whom  they 
had  confidence.  Jellachicii  alone  was  this 
man.  The  deputation  met  with  the  most  favor- 
able reception ;  mutual  confidence  was  at  once 
established  from  the  perception  of  common  dan- 
ger. Jellachich  was  immediately  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  Ban,  or  Governor  of  Croatia,  and  shortly 
afterward  created  field-marshal,  counselor  of  the 
Empire,  colonel-commandant  of  two  regiments, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
provinces  of  Bannat,Warasdin,  and  1848^435  433 
Carlsbad t,  in  the  Illyrian  districts.'- 

While  the  Austrian  provinces  were  in  this 
manner  breaking  off  into  separate  do-  no 
minions  in  every  direction,  the  Lib-  increased 
erals  of  Vienna  only  became  more  distiibances 
urgent  in  the  prosecution  of  their  fa-  '_"  Vienna, 
vorite  ideas  of  democratic  government. 
The  constitution  published  by  the  Emperor,  lib- 
eral as  it  was,  fell  far  short  of  the  expectation 
of  the  ardent  patriots,  and  the  agitation  in  the 
capital  had  daily  increased  since  it  was  promul- 
gated. On  the  15th  May  a  petition  was  ^ 
presented  by  the  students,  in  which  they  ^  *^ 
loudly  complained  of  the  property  qualifications 
required  for  members  of  the  Legislatui-e,  and  de- 
manded :  1 .  A  single  Chamber  instead  of  two 
Houses.  2.  Universal  suffrage.  3.  The  intrust- 
ing of  the  peace  of  the  capital  to  the  National 
Guard  alone.  4.  Adhesion  to  the  great  princi- 
ple of  German  unity.  5.  Removal  of  all  prop- 
erty qualifications  for  deputies.  6.  An  engage- 
ment not  to  recall  the  troops  but  on  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  National  Guard.  The  regular  sol- 
diers had  all  been  sent  away  before  to  aj)pease 
the  people,  and  no  armed  force  existed  to  repel 
the  petitioners,  who  were  all  armed,  and  came 
to  the  palace  with  their  muskets  loaded,  sur- 
rounded with  a  tumultuous  mob,  with  iron  bars, 
scythes,  and  pickaxes  in  their  hands.  In  the 
first  moments  of  alarm,  and  with  the  dagger  at 
their  throats,  the  Government  promised  to  con- 
sider every  thing  that  was  demanded  ;  and  it  was 
under  the  pressure  of  this  necessity  that  the  decree 
was  issued  establishing  universal  suffrage  as  the 
basis  of  the  popular  representation.  But  this 
rude  onslaught  and  open  preparation  for  violence 
revealed  to  the  Government  their  real  situation, 
which  was  that  of  absolute  impotence  at  the 
mercy  of  an  armed  mob,  acting  on  the  impulse 
of  unscrupulous  leaders  ruling  the  people  by 
means  of  a  licentious  press.  It  was  resolved 
accordingly,  in  a  secret  cabinet  council,  held  in 
the  palace  on  the  evening  of  the  1 6th,  to  extri- 
cate the  Government  from  this  state  of  thralldom ; 
and  the  Emperor,  having  secretly  made  jj  ^t 
his  preparations,  set  out  at  six  from  the 
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palace  in  a  ca.iiage  drawn  by  a  pair  of  iiorscs, 
and  attended  only  by  a  single  servant.  Tlie 
rest  of  the  royal  family  dcpaifed  a  few  minutes 
after  in  similar  jirivaey,  and  both  veliioles  took 
the  route  of  the  Tyrol,  by  Lintz,  Salzbourg,  and 
Reichonhall.  They  arrived  in  safety  at 
May  19.  j,j,j;5pj.m.jj^  to  t]^e  infinite  joy  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  simple  and  loyal  j)rovince,  who 
hastened  in  crowds  from  their  mountains  and 
valleys  to  protect  their  beloved  Kaiser ;  while 
the  minister  rillendoif,  who  had  previously  re- 
signed, but  resumed  office  at  the 
^^"^  ^^'  _  earnest  solicitation  of  the  students, 
ic'^^e^m^'ma.  announced  the  departure  of  the  Em- 
Baiieyditr,  i.  pcror  and  Imperial  lamii}-,  as  the 
24.5,  '24T ;  An.  proclamations  alleged,  for  the  bene- 
Kcg.  18-1S,40S.   flt  of  change  of  air. ' 

The  flight  of  the  Imjierial  family  to  Innspruck 
23.  excited  an  immense  sensation  at  Vi- 
Flightofthe  enna  and  over  Euroj)e.  It  was  an 
Krapcror.  open  declaration,  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor,  of  war  against  the  revolution,  and  dis- 
trust of  its  leaders,  an  a])peal  to  the  well-known 
loyalty  of  a  faithful  province  from  the  treason 
and  iniquitous  ambition  of  a  rebellious  capital. 
As  such,  it  first  brought  to  light  a  division  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Liberals,  who,  though  hitherto 
united,  to  appearance,  under  the  same  banner, 
were  in  reality  far  from  being  at  one  as  to  ulte- 
rior measures.  The  extreme  leaders  of  the 
movement,  with  the  professors  and  students  of 
the  university,  were  prepared  to  go  the  whole 
length  of  revolution.  This  system  was  the  same 
as  that  usually  pursued  by  Jacobin  leaders  in 
similar  circumstances — viz.,  to  discredit  Govern- 
ment by  rendering  its  rule  impossible,  and,  hav^ 
ing  done  so,  to  overturn  it  as  a  useless  and 
expensive  encumbrance,  and  install  themselves 
in  its  stead.  But  the  shop-keepers  and  artisans 
of  the  metropolis,  who  depended  mainly  on  the 
expenditure  of  the  great,  and  the  concourse  of 
strangers  to  its  hotels,  were  by  no  means  inclined 
to  go  this  length.  They  had  concurred  in  the 
movement  of  the  IStli  March,  and  formed  the 
main  strength  of  the  urban  guard,  to  ^\hich  the 
peace  of  the  metropolis  had  since  been  intrusted, 
from  "the  natural  desire  which  pros]5erous  and 
alfluent  citizens  have  to  share  in  the  Government 
of  their  country,  and  correct  the  abuses  of  its 
administration ;  but  they  had  no  wish  to  see 
their  Emperor  dethroned,  or  the  nobles  of  the 
Empire  banished  from  their  hereditary  palaces 
within  the  walls  of  the  capital.  The  flight  to 
Innspruck  brought  the  reality  of  the  danger  in- 
stantly and  vividly  before  their  eyes ;  they  saw 
at  once  in  what  the  visions  of  the  students  would 
ere  long  land  all  the  great  interests  of  the  Em- 
pire. Already  their  sales  had  almost  disap- 
peared, from  the  cessation  of  all  purchases,  save 
for  articles  of  absolute  necessity,  by  the  affluent 
classes ;  while  the  sti'eets  were,  from  the  same 
cause,  choked  by  crowds  of  unem])loyed  work- 
men clamoring  for  bread,  and  for  whose  relief 
the  Ateliers  Nationaux,  which,  in  imitation  of 
those  at  Paris,  had  been  opened  in  various  quar- 
ters, afl^orded  no  adequate  means  of  subsistence. 
Pressed  in  this  manner  at  once  by  a  fearful 
diminution  of  their  incomes  and  as  alarming  an 
increase  of  the  demands  upon  them,  they  became 
alive  to  the  perilous  nature  of  the  descent  on 
which  they  were  placed.  Numerous  and  press- 
ing petitions  to  the  Emperor  to  return,  and  prom- 
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ising  him  their  energetic  support,  were  dis- 
patched to  Innspruck  from  the  sluip-kecpcrs  and 
burgher  guard  of  the  metroi)olis,  but  he  returned 
only  evasive  answers  ;  and  it  was  not  till  another 
revolution  had  occurred  in  Vienna, 
and  restored  military  authority  in  its  217"  'ili-^^An. 
distracted  crowils,  that  he  left  the  lUst.  1S4S, 
calnisccurityofhismountain  retreat  ^^^'  An.  Keg. 
for  the  stormy  scenes  of  the  capital.'  ^^■*"'  '^^^' 

Regardless  altogether  of  the  imminent  danger 
of  the  Empire,  the  revolutionists  of 

Vienna  only  advanced  at  an  accel-  ^^   ,  '^f-    , , 
X   J  mi  1  ,.    1       Fresh  revolu- 

crated  pace.      I  he  students  of  the  tionary  move- 
universit}',    now   incorporated   into  mcnta  in  Vi- 
the  "  University  Legion,"  were  af  ^.""95 
the  head  of  the  movement,  the  j)rcss     ''^   '  •  < 

universally  and  powerfully  seconded  their  cflTorts, 
and  the  capital,  during  the  week  which  follow- 
ed the  departure  of  the  Emperor,  was  in  a  state 
of  absolute  and  frantic  anarchy.  Conscious  that 
their  conduct  had  now  reached  those  limits 
where  forgiveness  had  become  impossible,  the 
leaders  sought  only  to  j>ush  matters  to  such  an 
extreme  point  that  all  nmst  see  retreat  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  their  only  chance  of  safety 
was  to  advance  still  farther  in  the  career  of  rev- 
olution. To  accomplish  this  they  took  the  most 
effectual  of  all  methods — they  worked  upon  their 
fears.  The  whole  of  the  24th  was  employed  by 
the  popular  orators  in  haranguing  the  pcojile  on 
the  danger  of  a  reaction  and  the  return  of  the 
troops  to  extinguish  their  liberties;  and  on  the 
elay  following,  the  "  University  Legion" 
was  in  such  a  state  of  disorder  that  Count  "^  '  ' 
Montecuculli,  the  military  commander,  pub- 
lished an  ordinance,  dissolving  it  as  a  scjiarate 
corps,  and  incorporating  its  members  in  the  le- 
gions of  the  National  Guard.  This  was  the  sig- 
nal for  an  open  revolt.  The  students  refused  to 
obey  the  oreler ;  barricades  were  erected  around 
the  university,  where  they  were  assembled  in 
strength  ;  the  National  Guard  took  part  with 
the  insurgents  ;  and  some  regular  troops,  which 
the  Government  brought  u]),  were  repulsed,  and 
obliged  to  withdraw.  The  insurgents  now  de- 
manded the  revocation  of  the  ordinance  dissolv- 
ing the  University  Legion,  the  return  of  the  Em- 
peror to  Vienna,  the  sitting  of  the  Diet  there,  the 
confirmation  of  all  that  had  been  conceded  on 
the  15th  Ma}',  and  the  taking  of  hostages  frtm 
the  noblesse  no  longer  to  oppose  revolution. 
Destitute  of  all  means  of  resistance  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  troops  and  defection  of  the  National 
Guard,  the  nominal  Government  at  Vienna 
promised  every  thing  which  was  demanded  ex- 
cept the  return  of  the  Emperor,  which  it  was 
beyond  their  power  to  grant ;  but  M.  Pillendoif 
cngageel  to  write  to  the  Enjperor,  urging  him 
to  return  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  a  "  Committee 
of  Public  Safety"  was  ajipointcd,  composed  of 

students    and    burghers,    to   watch  „  .       ^,.  , 
,      .  ^       c   t  1  1    ^  Ann.  Hist, 

over  the  interests  ot  the  jicoplc,  and  js4g  41(5.  3^1. 

provide  food  for  the  multitudes  who  levdier,  i.  2£5, 

were  perishing,  amidst  the  general  ^jj/'  ^^-  ^^S- 

i  I?  i  '<  lS4o,  409. 

anarchy,  of  want."  ' 

Meanwhile  the  Emperor  at  Innspruck  pub- 
lished a  proclamation,  in  which  he  vindicated 
the  step  he  had  taken  of  leaving  the  cajjital  on 
the  ground  of  the  undisguised  violence  to  whieh 
he  had  been  subjected.  He  added :  "  No  altern- 
ative was  left  to  me  but  to  recur  to  measures  of 
violence,  or  to  withdraw  for  the  moment  to  one  of 
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my  provinces.     Its  inhabitants,  God  be  thanked ! 


•25. 


have  remained  faithful  to  their  mon- 


Emperor'3  arch.  I  will  not  grant  any  tiling  to 
proclama-  the  forcible  exactions  of  unauthorized 
tion  from  ^^^  armed  individuals.  My  denart- 
and  iiieas-  ure  irom  Vienna  was  intended  to  im- 
ures  there,  press  this  upon  my  painfully  excited 
May  20.  people,  and  likewise  to  remind  them 
of  the  paternal  love  with  which  I  am  ever  ready 
to  receive  my  sons,  even  though  they  be  prodigal 
ones."  The  reasons  were  perfectly  sufficient  to 
justify  the  steps  taken,  but  it  was 
tion^Ma^'Vo  nnnecessary  to  adduce  them.  Tlie 
1848;  Bailey-  revolutionists  at  Vienna  afforded  a 
dier,  i.  236,      better  vindication   of  it   than  any 

184^^37^238    *^^"^  ^^^^^  ^^^^'^  ^^  ^^^'^  ^™™  ^^^~ 
'      '      '  spruck.' 

Austria  was  lost  had  its  safety  rested  on  the 
„„  good  sense  or  loyalty  of  the  people. 

Austria  wa3  ^^  would  have  been  dismembered, 
s  IV  d  by  the  not  by  three  conquering  powers, 
fidelity  of  the  \)^^^  three  rebellious  provinces;  and 
Hungary,  Lombardy,  and  Bohemia, 
would  have  effected  its  destruction  as  completely 
as  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  had  done  with 
the  Sarmatian  commonwealth.  But  in  this  ex- 
tremity, unparalleled  perhaps  in  all  history  for 
diffiL'ulty  and  peril,  it  found  salvation  in  the  re- 
stored fortitude  of  the  Government  and  the  un- 
shaken fidelity  of  the  Army.  That  noble  body 
of  men,  on  this  as  on  many  former  occasions, 
proved  the  salvation  of  the  Empire.  They  en- 
couraged the  Emperor  to  resist,  by  showing  him 
that  he  had  at  length  found  a  basis  on  which  he 
could  rest. 

When  the  Magyars  undertook  to  set  up  for 
27.  themselves  and  establish  a  separate 

Commence-  nationality  in  Hungary,  independ- 
raentof  amp-  gj^j  of  Austria,  and  connected  with 
ture  between     -,  ,         i      ..i        />     i  i      v       i       i^ 

the  Magyars  ^^  '^'^v  "J  ^"®  leeble  bond  ot  a 
and  the  common  sovereign,  they  had  no  in- 

Croats.  tention  of  emancipating  the   sub- 

ject-dominions of  the  kingdom,  or  allowing  the 
Croatians  tlie  same  privileges  and  independent 
existence  which  they  claimed  for  themselves. 
Accordingly  the  Croatians,  encouraged  by  the 
appointment  of  their  popular  and  eloquent  leader 
Jellachich  as  their  Ban,  and  assured  in  secret  of 
the  support  of  the  Emperor,  made  preparations 
openly  to  resist  the  threatened  separation  of 
Hungary  from  Austria,  and  adhere  to  the  con- 
.        nection  with  their  beloved  Kaisers.     On 

^        ■  the  lOth  April,  Jellachich  made  his  pub- 
lic and  solemn   entry  as  Ban  into  Agram,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  where  he  was  received 
with  loud  acclamations  by  the  whole  inhabitants. 
He  immediately  published  a  proclama- 

'^  ■  tion,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  and 
his  faithful  Croats  would  never  consent  to  the 
projected  separation  of  Hungary  from  the  Im- 
perial crown.  At  the  same  time  he  proclaimed 
martial  law,  and  denounced  the  penalties  of  high 
treason  against  any  one  who  should  venture  to 
revolt  against  their  king,  their  countiy,  and  their 
oaths.  The  intelligence  of  these  decisive  meas- 
ures excited  the  most  unbounded  indignation  at 
Pesth,  which  was  speedily  turned  into  a  warlike 
fury  when  it  was  heard  that  a  Magyar  emissary 
had  been  arrested  in  Croatia  by  orders  of  the 
Ban ;  that  four  of  the  frontier  regiments  had 
been  directed,  by  the  same  authority,  into  the 
district  of  Truzopolya  to  disarm  some  tribes  in 


the  Magyar  interest;  in  fine,  that  30,000  Ban- 
narets,  perfectly  armed  and  equipped,  were  ready 
to  penetrate  into  Croatia,  to  lend  a  hand  to  an 
equal  number  of  Croatians,  whom  he  was  raising 
to  support  the  Emperor's  cause.  Deeming  them- 
selves not  in  sufficient  strength  to  make  head 
against  so  many  enemies,  the  Magyar  leaders 
dispatched  a  deputation  to  the  Emperor  to  im- 
plore his  assistance  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  Hungarian  dominions :  thus  deprecating, 
when  applied  to  themselves,  that  very  severance 
according  to  race  which  they  were  at  the  same 
moment  endeavoring  to  effect  against  the  Aus- 
trians.  The  deputation  arrived  at  Vi- 
enna ;  and  so  thoroughly  was  the  Gov-  ^^  "  ' 
ernment  there  prostrated  by  the  democratic  fac- 
tion, that  they  were  obliged  to  disavow  the  acts 
of  their  own  governor  in  their  own  favor,  and 
engage  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  Hungarian  domin- 
ions. A  letter  to  this  effect  was  j  ^  ii  ^■ 
dispatched  by  the  Emperor  to  the  n.  3^,  ss;  An. 
Archduke  Ste])hen,  his  viceroy  at  Hist.  1S4S, 
Pesth,  on  the  7th  May.i  ^^'5,  43T. 

In  pursuance  of  the  orders  thus  received,  the 
Archduke  Stephen  issued  a  proc-  28. 

lamation,  in  which  he  disavowed  TheBanisdis- 
the  conduct  of  the  Ban,  who  was  at  K;°'7"''i"'f 
the  same  time  recalled  to  Innspruck  continues  his 
by  an  order  from  the  Emperor  him-  preparations, 
self  But  Jellachich  paid  no  regard  -^""^  ^  ''• 
to  either  command,  and  continued  his  prepara- 
tions in  the  most  open  manner,  alleging  that  he 
was  acting  according  to  the  real  wishes  of  the 
Emperor,  from  whom  the  orders  to  a  contrary' 
effect  had  been  extorted  by  violence  and  intimi- 
dation. So  evident  was  it  to  all  the  world  that 
this  was  the  case,  that  the  preparations  for  war 
with  the  IMagyars,  not  only  in  Croatia,  but  all 
along  the  Servian  frontier,  and  on  the  Lower 
Danube,  were  openly  made  ;  and  hostilities  actu- 
ally commenced  at  many  points  both  in  the  inte- 
rior and  along  the  frontier  of  Hungaiy.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  these  disorders,  and  with  tlie 
fires  of  burning  ^^lIages  illuminating  the  sky  by 
night,  and  their  smoke  obscuring  it  by  day,  that 
the  Hungarian  deputies  met  in  assembly  at 
Pesth.  on  the  5th  July.  The  Archduke 
Stephen  upon  this  occasion  addressed  to  "  ^'  • 
the  deputies  a  speech,  in  which  he  condemned 
the  Croatian  insurrection,  and  gave  assurances 
of  the  support  of  the  Emperor  to  the  Magyars, 
in  such  strong  terms  that  it  would  be  well  for 
the  honor  of  the  house  of  Hapsbur.g  if  it  could 
clear  itself  of  the  charge  of  double-dealing  on 
the  occasion.*     But  the  Ban  and  his  faithful 


*  "  La  Croatia  est  exposfie  a  une  ruvolte  ouverte :  dans 
les  coiitreesdu  has  Danube  desbandesarniees  ont  trouble 
la  paix  publique.  Sa  JIajeste  a  vu  avec  une  profondo 
douleur,  apres  avoir  .sanctionne  spontanenient  les  lois  vo- 
tees  par  la  dernicre  Difite,  conime  devant  favoiiser  le  d'.'- 
veloppemenfc  de  la  prosperite  du  pays,  que  les  agitateurs, 
surtout  enOroatie  ct  lescontrees  du  bas  Danube,  avaient 
excite,  les  uns  contre  lesautres,  les  habitants  de  croyances 
ct  de  langues  differcntes,  par  de.s  faux  bruits  et  do  vaines 
alarmes,  et  les  avaient  pousses  a  resistor  aux  lois  et  a 
I'autorite  legislative,  en  leur  disant  qu'ellesn'etaient  pas 
I'expression  libre  de  la  volonte  de  Sa  Majcsto.  En  con- 
sequence, pour  tranquilliser  les  habitants  de  ce  pays  de 
toute  langue  et  de  toute  religion,  je  declare  aunora  de  Sa 
Majesto  notre  maitre  et  roi,  que  Sa  Majeste  est  parfaite- 
ment  resolue  a  proteger  I'unitfi  et  I'inviolabilite  de  la 
couronne  royalo  de  Hongrie,  contre  toute  attaque  au  de- 
liors  et  contre  toute  scission  a  I'iutorieur." — Ann.  Uist., 
1S48,  p.  431,  432. 
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Croatians  were  nothing  daunted  by  the  real  or 
feigned  desertion  of  their  sovereign  and  natural 
protector,  and  loudly  asserted  their  determina- 
tion, thougli  abandoned  by  all  tlie  world,  to  as- 
sert their  iudeiiendenee,  and  emancipate  them- 
selves from  tlie  domination  of  the  Magyars. 
'•  Emperor !"  said  tlie  Croatians  proudly,  in  their 
manifesto,  "  if  you  reject  our  supplications,  we 
shall  know  how  to  conquer  our  liberties  without 
your  aid ;  and  we  would  rather  die  heroically, 
as  becomes  a  Sclavonian  family,  than  bear  any 
longer  the  oppression  of  an  Asiatic  horde,  from 
whom  we  have  notliing  either  to  receive  or  to 
learn,  but  wlio  have  imposed  on  us  a  yoke  which 
it  is  impossible  any  longer  to  bear.  If  it  comes 
to  the  worst,  we  would  prefer  the  knout  of  the  Rus- 
sians to  the  insolence  of  the  Magyars.  Emperor  ! 
do  not  abandon  us,  for  we  will  not,  in  any  event, 
fall  again  under  the  dominion  of  the  Magyars. 
Recollect  that  if  Croatia  forms  only  a  thirty-fifth 
part  of  your  monarchy,  her  soldiers 
1S4S  "i''!?'^'  compose  a  third  of  your  entire  in- 
fantry.'" 
To  their  honor  be  it  spoken,  the  first  acts  of 
the  Hungarian  Parliament  evinced  a 
First  acts  of  sincere  love  of  freedom,  and  a  desire 
the  Ilunga-  to  remove  those  antiquated  restric- 
rian  Pailia-  tions  which  had  so  long  proved  an 
Julv*i2  impediment  to  their  industry.  Prac- 
tical improvements,  in  the  first  in- 
stance at  least,  exclusively  occupied  their  atten- 
tion, and  demonstrated  the  existence  of  numer- 
ous evils,  which,  in  the  first  moments  of  emanci- 
pation, the  nation  sought  to  remove.  Tithes 
were  directed  to  be  redeemed,  under  compensa- 
tion to  the  clergy ;  corvces  abolished  ;  taxes  im- 
posed universally  in  proijortion  to  fortune,  with- 
out distinction  of  race,  caste,  or  religion ;  the 
right  of  suffrage  given  to  all  inhabitants  of  free 
towns.  Such  was  the  programme  of  their  meas- 
ures, and  such  was  in  part  carried  into  efi^ect. 
So  far  the  improvements  were  practical,  and 
such  as  commanded  the  assent  of  every  true 
friend  to  his  country.  But  ere  long  the  true 
revolutionary  spirit  appeared,  and  it  became  ev- 
ident that  the  democracy  unrestrained  would 
here,  as  elsewhere,  inaugurate  its  reign  by  acts 
of  injustice.  The  abolition  of  tithes  was  agreed 
to,  but  compensation  to  the  clergy  denied ;  thus 
they  were  exposed  to  a  spoliation  as  complete  as 
they  had  undergone  in  France.  A  new  electoral 
law  was  voted,  wliich  fixed  the  qualification  at 
the  possession  of  a  capital  of  300  florins  (£30). 
It  was  evident  that  this  would  throw  the  repre- 
sentation entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  towns,  for 
very  few  of  the  newly-emancipated  peasants  pos- 
sessed, as  yet  at  least,  a  capital  •  of  half  that 
amount.  The  measure  was  directed  against  the 
magnates,  and  could  not  have  failed 
in  a  short  time  to  destroy  their  influ- 
ence.* 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  distractions,  so- 
gp  cial,  political,  and  national,  that  the 

Meetingofthe  Constituent  Assembly  of  Austria 
Austrian  Con-  met.  It  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
stituent  As-  g^  national  Assembly,  for  its  author- 
ity scarcely  extended  over  more 
than  Upper  and  Lower  Austria.  Lombardy  and 
the  Venetian  territory  were  in  open  revolt,  and 
it  was  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  Impe- 
rial dominion  would  ever  be  restored  over  them. 
Hungary,  with  Transylvania,  had   recently  de- 


2  Ann.  Hist. 
1S«,  438. 


tached  itself  from  the  Empire,  and  no  longer 
recognized  the  authority  of  any  Assembly  sitting 
at  Vienna.  The  revolt  of  the  Sclave  popuiaticm 
of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia,  had  only  been 
suppressed  by  the  cannon  ofWindischgratz";  and 
tlie  known  discontents  of  the  inhabitants  ofGal- 
licia  were  kept  down  by  the  dread  of  the  Musco- 
vite masses  rapidly  accumulating  in  tlie  neigh- 
boring territories  of  Russian  Poland.  Such  as 
it  was,  the  Assembly  at  Vienna  exhibited  no 
real  representation  of  the  great  interests  even  of 
that  small  fragment  of  the  Empire  which  still 
recognized  its  authority.  Elected  in  the  first 
fervor  of  the  revolution,  and  under  what  was 
practically  universal  suftrage,  it  was  composed, 
like  the  National  Assembly  of  France  in  1 789, 
for  the  most  part  of  attorneys,  physicians,  pro- 
fessors, doctors,  shop-keepers,  with' a  few  bank- 
ers and  merchants.  There  were  scarce  any  rep- 
resentatives of  the  landed  interest,  though*  they 
constituted  nine-tenths  of  the  property  of  the 
country;  nor  of  the  commercial  aristocracy, 
though  they  comprehended  nearly  the  whole  of 
its  moneyed  wealth.  Nothing,  either  practically 
beneficial  or  having  a  chance  even  of  being  du- 
rable, could  be  expected  from  an  assembly  so  con- 
stituted in  such,  or  indeed  in  any  country.  All 
parties  in  it  concurred  in  praying  the  Emperor 
to  return,  though  from  veiy  different  motives. 
The  few  Conservatives  desired  it,  because  they 
hoped  his  presence  would  prove  a  certain  check 
on   the    extreme   Liberals:    the   Revolutionists 

were  equally  sincere,  and  with  more  ,   .       ,,-  . 
'.       r     .  .         .'     ,  ,  '  Ann.  Hist, 

reason,  in  desiring  it,  because  they  is4s,  4r.9, 440 ; 

thought  it  would  bring  him  entirely  Baileydier,  ii. 
under  their  control. '  S'*-  SS>  ""*• 

Like  Paris  at  this  period,  and  animated  with 
equal  fervor,  Vienna  had  its  patri-  3^ 

otic  demonstrations,  its  democratic  Return  of  tUa 
promenades,  its  forced  illuminations.  Emperor  to 
its  female  parades,  its  Ateliers  Na-  '^'*^""''- 
tionaux,  its  banquets,  and  its  suffering  crowds, 
starving  amidst  the  compulsory  assertion  of  uni- 
versal felicity.  Grave  doubts,  accordingly,  were 
felt  at  the  Emperor's  head-quarters  at  Innspruck 
as  to  the  propriety  of  again  returning  to  the 
theatre  of  so  much  disorder,  and  putting  himself 
in  the  power  of  the  armed  students  and  vacilla- 
ting burgher  guard,  whose  treacherous  conduct 
had  rendered  his  former  evasion  necessary.  But 
many  circumstances  concurred  at  this  'time  to 
recommend  the  trying  of  the  experiment,  how 
hazardous  soever  it  might  appear.  The  earnest- 
ness and  apparent  sincerity  with  which  the  stu- 
dents and  burghers  of  the  capital  implored  his 
return,  the  unanimity  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly on  the  same  subject,  seemed  to  promise  an 
ovation  strewed  onlj'  with  flowers.  External 
events  recommended  the  same  course.  In  Ita- 
ly the  battle  of  Custoza  had  again  restored  the 
Austrian  affairs.  Windischgratz  had  conquered 
rebellion  in  Prague  ;  Hungary  was  not  yet  in 
revolt;  the  fidelity  of  Croatia  was  secured  ;  and 
the  recent  intelligence  of  the  election  of  the 
Archduke  John  as  Vicar  of  the  Empire  had 
been  hailed  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  both  as 
a  check  to  Prussia  and  as  an  earnest  of  the  con- 
tinued possession  of  the  Imperial  dignity  by  the 
house  of  Hapsburg.  It  was  resolved,  according- 
ly, to  make  the  experiment;  and  the 
Imperial  family  left  their  mountain  re-  ^^^'  ^"' 
treat  and  returned  to  Vienna,  where  they  were 
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received  with  every  demonstration  of  loyalty. 
But  before  they  had  been  ten  days  in  the  capital, 
events  occurred  which  forcibly  demonstrated  the 
feeble  tenure  by  which  they  held  the  people's  af- 
fections. A  tumult  arose  on  the  23d 
Aug.  23.  jj^^ugust;^  originating  in  the  same  cause 
which  had  produced  the  terrible  insurrection  in 
Paris  in  the  June  preceding.  The  numerous 
workmen  out  of  employment  proved  too  heavy  a 
burden,  as  their  labor  was  valueless,  and  the 
finances  neither  of  the  Government  nor  the  mu- 
nicipality could  stand  the  strain.  A  reduction 
of  the  wages  paid,  therefore,  was  indispensable, 
and  they  were  lowered  twenty-two  centimes  on 
the  IDth.  Disturbances  immediately  arose ;  a 
violent  mob  collected  round  an  effigy  represent- 
ing M.  Schwarzn,  tlie  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
by  whom  the  reduction  had  been  effected,  which 
was  publicly  burned;  and  to  such  a  length  did 
,„  ,,  ...  the  disorders  proceed  that  thev  were 
13(),i3i;Ann.  only  suppressed  by  a  great  display 
Hist.  184S,  of  military  strength,  and  after  many 
439,  440.  jjygg  jj.^(j  been  lost. ' 

These  disturbances  were  but  the  prelude  to  the 
32.  commencement  of  a  far  more  seri- 

Commence-      ous  and  enduring  strife  in  Ilungarv. 
ence'betl^eu  ^^  ^'^San  with   an  Imperial   edict, 
Austria  ami      which  appeared  in  the  Agram  Zei- 
Hiing:u  y.         timg  of  the  5th  September,  reinstat- 
Septembei-  5.     jjjg  JeJlachich  in  his  commands  and 
dignities,  as  a  reward  "for  his  wise  and  patri- 
otic services,"  and  publicly  apologizing  for  the 
former  decrees  which  had  deprived  him  of  them. 
This  edict  was  not  countersigned  by  any  Hun- 
garian minister,  and  was  issued  by  the  Emperor 
of  his  own  authority — a  proceeding  which  was 
contraiy  to  the  Hungarian  constitution,  aud  ex- 
cited universal  apprehension  as  well  as  unbound- 
ed irritation  in  that  country.     To  endeavor  to 
accommodate  matters,  a  deputation  proceeded 
from  Pesth  to  Vienna,  which  requested  an  aud- 
g       g    ience  of  the  Emperor.     It  was  granted, 
^^  ■   ■  but  the  members  were  coldly  received, 
and  given  distinctly  to  understand  that  no  ad- 
justment of  diffv-rences  was  possible  until  Kossuth 
was  removed  from  the  ministry.     The  Hunga- 
rian chiefs  yielded  this  point ;  the  great  demo- 
cratic leader  resigned,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
Count  Bathiany,  who  was  the  head  of  the  aris- 
tocratic section  of  the  patriots  of  the  country. 
But  the  Coui't  of  Vienna  gained  no  real  advant- 
age by  the  change ;  the  spirit  and  influence  of 
Kossuth  survived  his  fall  ;  the  ardor  of  Hunga- 
rian independence  was  undiminished;   and  the 
Archduke  Stephen  himself  found  he  was  unable 
to  moderate  the  general  fervor.     But  the  Court 
of  Vienna  was  not  less  determined  to  resist  the 
movement,  which  they  plainly  saw  would  lead  to 
the  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy ;   the  mo- 
ment seemed  favorable  for  checking  it,  for  the 
principal  Hungarian  regiments  were  absent  with 
Radetsky  in  Italy  ;  the  recent  successes  of  Win- 
dischgratz  had  greatly  elevated  the  spirits  of  the 
friends  of  the  monarchy  in  the  German  provin- 
ces ;  and  Jellachich  was  at  the  head  of  a  gallant 
army  thirty  thousand  strong,  composed,  in  part 
-  Ann.  Hist,     at  least,  of  old  troops  warmly  at- 
] 848, 4.52,453;  tached  to  the  Imperial  colors.^    En- 
v'^'Tir'"' "    couraged  by  these    circumstances, 
Kia))ka,  67       *^^^  Cabinet  of  Vienna  deemed  the 
C3,  Introduc-    moment    for    action    had    arrived, 
t'""-  and  Jellachich  received  orders  to 


cross  the  Drave,  the  frontier  river  of  Hungary. 
He  did  so  on  the  11th  September,  and  moved 
straight  on  the  capital. 

Before  this  decisive  step — equivalent  to  a  dec- 
laration of  war — was  taken,  a  con-  33. 
ferencc,  memorable  from  the  actors  Memorable 
engaged  and  the  interests  involved  couferencube- 
in  It,  took  place  at  Vienna.  M.  chidiand 
Bach,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  Count  Bathi- 
Baron  Jellachich,  supported  it  on  "^"y- 
the  one  side  ;  Count  Louis  Bathiany  and  Prince 
Esterhazy  on  the  other.  It  began  in  a  solemn 
manner,  and  with  measured  expressions  on  both 
sides  ;  but  ere  long  the  intensity  of  feeling  broke 
through  their  courtly  restraints,  and  the  debate 
became  animated  and  violent  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. "  Between  the  cabinets  of  Pesth  and  Vi- 
enna," said  Count  Bathiany,  "there  is  now  an 
insurmountable  barrier."  "AVhich  you  have 
raised  up  yourselves,"  re])lied  Bach.  "Take 
care,  Count,  there  is  behind  that  barrier  on  your 
side  an  abyss,  the  name  of  which  is  Revolution." 
"And  who  has  dug  that  abyss?"  "You  know 
better  than  we  do — ask  Kossuth.  Meanwhile, 
I  will  tell  you  what  will  fill  it  up — oceans  of 
blood,  thousands  of  corpses,  perhaps  your  own, 
Count."  Before  separating.  Count  Bathiany 
approached  Jellachich,  and  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  said,  "For  the  last  time,  do  you  wish 
jjcace  or  war  ?"  ""We  wish  for  peace, "  replied  the 
Ban,  ' '  if  the  Magyars,  better  inspired  than  they 
now  are,  are  willing  to  render  to  Ca3sar  what  be- 
longs to  CiBsar,  and  to  Austria  what  belongs  to 
Austria  ;  but  if  they  persist  in  wishing  to  shiver 
to  pieces  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Empire, 
then  we  are  for  war."  "May  God  protect  the 
right,"  replied  Bathiany  ;  "the  sabre  must  now 
decide  betwixt  us.  Adieu,  Baron ;  I  assign  a 
rendezvous  on  the  banks  of  the  Drave."  "We 
shall  meet  before  on  those  of  the  Danube,"  re- 
plied Jellachich ;  and  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  With  these  words  they  sepa- 
rated, and  both  sides  prepared  for  -^  li/'Vil'^' 
war. ' 

No  proper  idea  of  the  great  and  most  interest- 
ing war  which  ensued  can  be  form-  „^ 
ed,  unless  the  state  of  parties  in  state  <jI" par- 
Hungary  throughout  its  continuance  ties  in  Hun- 
be  taken  into  consideration.  There  S'^y  ^"^  "'i^ 
were  two  parties  in  that  countiy, 
which,  although  united  at  first  in  the  common 
cause  of  resisting  the  Austrian  rule,  and  assert- 
ing the  independence  of  Hungary,  rested,  in  re- 
ality, on  different  principles,  and  came  at  last 
to  be  as  much  opposed  to  each  other  as  both  at 
first  were  to  the  Imperial  domination.  The  one 
was  composed  of  the  high  Magyar  aristocracy — 
as  proud  and  chivalrous  a  body  of  nobles  as  any 
in  the  world — which  aspired  after  the  independ- 
ence of  Hungary,  because  it  would  place  them  in 
possession  of  its  Government,  and  liberate  them 
from  the  German  yoke,  which  had  so  long  chafed 
their  lofty  and  aspiring  dispositions.  With  them 
the  quarrel  was  national,  not  political ;  it  resem- 
bled the  contest  of  Wallace  or  Bruce  with  the 
Plantagenet  rulers  of  England  in  former  days, 
and  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  social  strug- 
gles going  on  in  Europe  in  the  present.  Passion- 
ately desirous  of  emancipating  their  country  and 
race  from  Austrian  thralldom,  they  had  no  in- 
tention whatever  of  delivering  their  people  from 
their  own.     Though  hurried  along,  in  the  first 
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iustance,  by  the  universal  transports  into  Liber- 
al measures,  it  was  with  the  an-icre  pensce  to 
make  use  of  them  as  a  means  only  to  an  end, 
and  that  end  was  to  establish  a  highly  aristocrat- 
ic Government  in  Hungary,  of  which  the  Emper- 
or, as  king  of  the  realm,  was  to  be  the  nominal 
head,  and  riicy  themselves,  as  his  ministers  and 
counselors,  the  real  rulers.  It  was  with  this 
view  that,  in  the  outset  of  the  contest,  when  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  had  no  means  of  resisting 
their  demands,  they  had  succeeded  in  extorting 
from  it  not  only  a  separate  Legislature  and  army, 
but  a  national  exchequer  and  cabinet,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  single  functionary  of  Ger- 
man blood.  At  the  head  of  this  party  was 
Count  Louis  Batliiany,  a  noble  of  ancient  fami- 
ly, heroic  disposition,  but  little  prudence  or 
worldly  wisdom.  He  had  all  the  virtues  and 
failings  of  the  Magyar  character.  Bold,  chiv- 
alrous, and  enthusiastic,  but  headstrong  and 
rash,  he  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the 
cause  of  his  country,  and  suffered  death  in  the 
end  on  the  scaffold  on  its  behalf,  with  the  same 
resolution  as  his  ancestors  had  charged  the  Ot- 
toman squadrons  on  the  ancient  fields  of  Hunga- 
rian fame. 

The  second  party  in  Hungary  was  composed 
og  of  men   who,  though  united  at  the 

Democratic  moment  with  the  Mag}-ar  magnates 
or  republic-  in  the  effort  to  throw"  off  the  Ger- 
an  party.  ^^^^  yoke,  were  in  reality  not  less  hos- 
tile to  them  than  the  Vienna  aristocracy,  and 
foresaw  a  contest  with  their  present  allies  even 
more  terrible  than  they  were  now  to  wage  to- 
gether with  the  Austrian  battalions.  This  par- 
ty comprehended  all  who  were  smitten  with  the 
political  and  social  passions  of  the  time,  and 
seized  the  opportunity  of  its  embarrassments  not 
only  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  but  to  establish  republican  institu- 
tions in  its  stead.  It  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  the  students  at 
the  universities  and  academies,  ^^•ho  sincerely 
desired  the  amelioration  of  their  counlrj',  or 
who,  carried  away  by  the  waim  views  of  their 
eloquent  teachers,  were  ready  to  go  any  length 
against  the  aristocratic  pretensions  even  of  their 
own  families.  It  may  readily  be  believed  that 
this  party  had  little  at  bottom  in  common  with 
the  haughty  Magyar  nobles,  who  aspired  to  the 
government  of  the  State :  and  unquestionably  a 
victor}'  to  their  united  forces  could  have  had  no 
othur  effect  but  that  of  opening  the  portals  to  a 
still  more  desjxirate  civil  war  between  the  rival 
aspirants  to  the  rule  of  the  Hungarian  common- 
wealth. So  deeply,  however,  is  the  love  of 
equality  in  Hungary,  as  in  Poland,  implanted  in 
the  minds  even  of  the  nobles,  that  many  of  them 
were  foremost  in  the  republican  party,  and  ar- 
dent in  support  of  a  cause  which  could  have  led, 
if  successful,  to  no  other  result  but  ruin  as  com- 
plete as,  from  its  triumph  on  the  Vistula,  had 
overtaken  the  Sarmatian  commonwealth.  Un- 
marked at  first  amidst  the  enthusiasm  of  Hun- 
garian ntrtionality,  the  division  between  the  two 
parties  was,  in  reality,  complete  and  iiTcconcila- 
ble  ;  and  it  is  to  its  influence,  more  even  than 
the  intervention  of  the  Muscovite  battalions, 
that  the  ultimate  failure  of  their  united  effort 
for  independence  is  to  lie  ascribed. 

Though  Count  Louis  Bathiany  was  the  polit- 
ical head  of  the  aristocratic  portion  of  the  Ma- 


gyar party,  yet  when  war  began  his  ascendency 
yielded  to  that  of  Georgey,  to  whom  30. 
the  command  of  the  army  was  in-  Charaiterof 
trusted.  This  very  eminent  warrior  Georgey. 
must  receive  a  prominent  place  in  that  age  of  glo- 
ry, and  be  placed  alongside  of  Radetsky  in  tlic 
archives  of  military  fame.  He  was  one  of  these 
men  who,  born  witli  military  genius  of  the  very 
highest  kind,  wanted  only  a  greater  theatre 
whereon  to  exert  his  talents,  to  have  attained  the 
very  highest  reputation.  AYhcn  called  to  the 
command  of  the  Hungarian  army,  and  ojjposcd 
to  the  soldiers  of  Jellachich  and  Windischgratz, 
he  had  a  very  difficult  task  to  accomplish. 
Though  the  Hungarian  soldiers  are  second  to 
none  in  the  world  in  native  hardihood  and  valor, 
and  they  had  always  been  regarded  as  the  c/ite 
of  the  Imperial  infantiy,  yet,  like  all  other  young 
troops,  their  new  levies  were  little  able  to  with- 
stand the  shock  of  the  Imperial  veterans.  Al- 
though the  general  enthusiasm  was  suflScient  to 
cause  all  the  i-ecruits  after  that  occasion  to  join 
the  national  ranks,  and  the  depot  battalions  sta- 
tioned in  Hungary  did  the  same,  yet  the  veter- 
ans were  all  in  Lombardy  serving  under  Radet- 
sky; and  his  influence,  joined  to  the  strong  in- 
stinct of  military  discipline,  was  adequate  to  re- 
tain them  with  the  Imperial  standards  even  when 
most  strongly  urged  by  their  countrymen  to  go 
over  to  the  other  side.  Thus,  when  hostilities 
began,  the  Hungarians  had  the  most  difiicult  of 
all  tasks  to  perform — that  of  combating  with  new 
levies  veteran  troops  in  a  flat  countiT,  with  no 
natural  advantages  except  the  possession  of  the 
fortresses  to  counterbalance  those  of  disci]  line 
and  military  experience  on  the  other  side.  The 
ability  with  which  Georgey  did  this,  and  the 
success  with  which  for  long  his  efforts  were  at- 
tended, forms  one  of  the  most  instructive  chap- 
ters in  military  histoiy,  and  has  deservedlj' given 
immortality  to  his  name.  His  merit  was  the 
greater  that  he  had  not  been  bred  a  soldier,  and 
only  served  a  short  time  in  the  Austrian  army  as 
lieutenant  before  the  war  broke  out ;  and  when 
aroused,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  by  the  cry. 
"The  country  is  in  danger,"  he  was  living  a 
quiet  country  life  on  the  estate  of  a  female  rel- 
ative in  the  north  of  Hungarj',  and  1  oeorgcy, 
entered  one  of  the  battalions  of  the  Life  and  Acts 
Honved  with  the  rank  only  of  cap-  j"  Hungary, 
tain.' 

His  very  interesting  military  memoirs  are  full 
of  complaints  against  the  unsteadiness 
of  the  new  Hungarian  levies,  and  the  continued, 
manner  in  which  they  melted  away 
when  first  brought  under  fire,  notwithstanding 
the  utmost  efforts  of  their  officers  to  retain  them 
to  their  colors.  Probably,  if  they  have  "writ 
their  annals  true,"  the  historians  of  all  other 
young  troops  would  have  similar  tales  to  re- 
count; but  in  the  Hungarian  war  there  was  this 
peculiar  difficulty  wherewith  the  Magyar  gen- 
erals had  to  contend,  that  their  troops  were  al- 
most all  new  levies.  The}-  had  scarcely  any  old 
soldiers  on  whom  to  fall  back,  or  to  bring  up  in 
the  decisive  moment,  either  to  improve  success 
or  avert  disasters.  Tliis  was  a  difficulty  of  the 
most  serious  kind — so  great,  indeed,  that  if  the 
Austrian  generals  had  evinced  the  same  vigor  in 
following  up  their  victories  that  their  troops  had 
displayed  in  gaining  them,  the  Hungarian  in- 
surrection must  have  been  crushed  in  the  outset, 
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and  the  Imperial  Government  spared  the  humil- 
iation of  invoking  the  Muscovite  aid  for  its  final 
suppi'ession.  In  combating  these  early  successes 
of  his  enemies,  Georgey  displayed  military  abil- 
ities. By  his  indefatigable  efforts,  inexhausti- 
ble resources,  and  indomitable  spirit,  the  contest 
was  prolonged  amidst  multiplied  disasters,  until 
the  young  soldiers  had  acquired  by  practice  the 
steadiness  of  veterans.  Like  Washington,  he 
made  such  skillful  use  of  the  mattock  and  the 
spade,  that  he  succeeded  in  baffling  all  the  ef- 
forts of  his  antagonists,  and  had  the  glory,  with 
his  raw  levies,  of  reducing  the  Imperial  army  to 
such  straits  that,  beyond  all  question,  but  for  the 
intervention  of  the  Muscovites,  Vienna  would 
have  fallen  before  the  Hungarian  arms.  The 
necessity  of  capitulating  at  length  to  the  Rus- 
sians has  exposed  his  memory  to  severe  obloquy, 
especially  from  his  own  countrymen ;  but  his 
actions  will  speak  for  themselves — they  require 
no  eulogy  ;  and  he  has  recounted  them  with  the 
calm  dignity  of  one  who  can  trust  to  time  to 
vindicate  his  reputation. 

The  leader  of  the  other  party  was  Kosstrrn, 
38.  and  though  a  far  less  immaculate 
Character  character  than  Georgey,  he  possessed 
of  Kossuth,  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  lead 
of  the  democratic  party,  of  wliich  he  was  the 
head.  Bold,  unscrupulous,  and  determined,  he 
was  a  true  tribune  of  the  people.  Born  in  the 
humbler  ranks  of  society,  he  not  only  shared 
none  of  the  Magyar  pride,  but  their  haughtiness 
was  his  aversion ;  and  he  was  resolute  to  vindi- 
cate both  the  independence  of  his  country  and 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  by  organizing  a 
revolutionary  movement  which  should  at  once 
secure  the  first  and  assert  the  second.  The 
powers  he  had  received  from  nature  were  emi- 
nently calculated  to  acliieve  these  objects.  His 
oratorical  talents  were  of  the  very  highest  kind. 
He  could  declaim  with  equal  facility  in  Hunga- 
rian, Latin,  German,  French,  or  English  ;  and 
he  has  repeatedly  charmed  audiences  of  different 
nations  by  speeches  delivered  with  the  ease  and 
accent  of  a  well-educated  native.  To  this  facil- 
ity in  speaking  he  joined  the  rarer  faculty  of 
seizing  the  spirit  of  the  persons  whom  he  ad- 
dressed, and  selecting  the  images,  allusions,  and 
topics  most  likely  to  mould  them  according  to 
his  will.  His  information  was  vast,  but  it  was 
more  superficial  than  profound,  multifarious  than 
accurate.  His  only  thorough  acquaintance  was 
with  the  human  heart,  and  that  he  knew  to  the 
bottom.  His  industry  was  prodigious,  his  ener- 
gy indomitable ;  and  hence  the  influence  he  ac- 
quired in  Hungary  was  unbounded ;  and  to  his 
exertions  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  its  military  resources  is  mainly  to  be 
ascribed.  But  his  influence  proved  as  fatal  to 
its  independence  in  the  end  as  it  had  l>een  serv- 
iceable to  it  in  the  beginning;  for  "his  inmost 
soul,"  as  Gibbon  said  of  Mr.  Fox,  "was  tinged 
with  democracy,"  and  the  ascendency  of  this 
feeling  impelled  him  into  several  measures  which 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Magyar  nobility,  and 
produced  a  division  in  their  councils  which  ulti- 
mately proved  fatal  to  the  independence  of  the 
country. 

To  meet  this  array  of  civil  and  military  tal- 
ent, the  main  reliance  of  the  Im- 
Of  Jell!chich.    Pe'ial  Government  was  on  Jella- 
CHicH,  Ban  ot  Croatia.     The  situ- 


ation to  which  he  had  been  raised  was  a  very 
important  one  ;  it  was  the  third  in  point  of  dig- 
nity in  the  whole  Empire.  He  was  every  way 
worthy  to  hold  it.  Born  on  the  16th  October, 
1801,  he  was  the  son  of  Field-Marshal  Baron 
Jellachich,  and  inherited  from  him  the  love  of 
arms.  This  disposition  was  so  strongly  marked 
in  eaiiy  childhood,  that  the  Emperor  Francis 
used  to  call  him  his  "dear  Httle  Jellachich," 
and  foretold  he  would  one  day  make  a  figure  in 
the  State.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  was  sent  to 
the  Military  Academy  of  Maria- Theresa  in  Vi- 
enna, where  the  vivacity  of  his  disposition  and 
precocity  of  his  mind  early  attracted  notice.  In 
1829  he  entered  the  army  as  cornet  in  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  of  which  in  1848  he  had 
risen  to  be  colonel.  His  elevation  to  the  high 
rank  of  Ban  of  Croatia  was  considered  by  all  as 
the  harbinger  of  success ;  fbr  he  was  at  once  re- 
spected by  the  generals,  popular  with  the  oflScers, 
and  adored  by  the  soldiers,  in  all  the  grades 
through  which  he  had  passed.  Blessed  by  na- 
ture with  robust  health,  and  a  constitution  which 
nothing  could  shake,  he  had  at  the  same  time 
the  selif-confidence  which  inspires  trust  in  others, 
and  the  gayety  and  cheerfulness  of  temper  which 
awakens  affection.  At  once  a  soldier  and  a 
post,  he  was  qualified  alike  to  win  the  laurels 
of  war  and  conquer  the  hearts  of  women.  Un- 
der this  gay  and  joyous  temperament,  however, 
he  vailed  a  mind  set  on  great  things,  an  observ- 
ant disposition,  a  military  coiip-dceil,  and  un- 
bounded energy  and  application  to  business.  His 
practiced  eye  early  discerned  that  it  was  in  the 
military  spirit  of  the  Croatians,  and  their  hered- 
itary animosity  against  the  Magyars,  that  the 
foundation  must  be  laid  of  a  successful  resistance 
to  the  Hungarian  revolt ;  and  long  before  he  was 
called  to  lead  the  armies,  he  had  studied  the 
theatre  of  war  both  on  the  Drave  and  the  Dan- 
ube, and  was  prepared  with  a  detailed  plan  of  a 
campaign  when  the  proper  moment  ar- 
rived for  raising  the  ancient  war-ciy  of  j  -^^  ®^^-[ 
the  Croats,  "Death  to  the  Magyars!"^ 

Without  the  militaiy  abilities  which  rendered 
Jellachich  so  famous,  and  so  great  ^(x 

an  acquisition  to  the  Imperial  cause,  Of  Windisch- 
Peince  Windischgratz  sustained  S'"'''^ 
too  important  a  part  in  the  contest  to  be  passed 
over  in  the  gallery  of  contemporary  portraits. 
He  was  born  at  Brussels  on  the  11th  April,  1787, 
of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  in  Germany. 
Like  Jellachich,  he  showed  from  his  earliest 
years  a  decided  turn  for  arms.  He  entered  the 
service  as  lieutenant  of  lancers  ia  1804,  a-nd  took 
part  in  the  great  battles  between  France  and 
Austria  in  the  succeeding  year,  as  well  as  in 
1809  and  in  1813.  In  1814  he  was  already  a 
colonel  of  cuirassiers,  and  a  lieutenant-general  in 
1833,  which  indicated  distinguished  services  in  a 
country  in  which  promotion,  regulated  by  senior- 
ity, is  extremely  slow.  He  is  the  born  type  of 
the  military  German  prince  of  the  old  school. 
A  noble  figure,  striking  even  in  advanced  years ; 
a  breast  covered  with  military  insignia ;  a  mild 
hut  yet  expressive  countenance ;  an  exterior, 
calm  but  dignified,  conceal  a  soul  of  fire,  a  heart 
responsive  to  every  genei'ous  sentiment.  He  is 
the  tj^Q  of  the  ancient  chivalrous  character,  such 
as  it  is  depicted  in  the  poems  and  romances  of 
the  olden  time.  Accessible  to  pity  from  all  oth- 
er quarters,  he  is  immovably  finn  in  questions  of 
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duty ;  for  treachery  or  defection  he  has  no  for- 
giveness; the  words  pronounced  by  him  on  a 
solemn  occasion,  when  he  saved  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  "With  rebels  I  treat  only  with  the 
sword,"  expressed  the  ruling  principle  of  his 
public  career. ,  When  summoned  by  the  students 
of  Trague,  before  the  insurrection  in  that  city,  to 
give  them  two  thousand  muskets  and  eight  thou- 
sand cartridges,  with  a  battery  of  cannon,  and 
Xo  disarm  the  batteries  planted  against  the  town, 
he  replied,  "Your  demands  in  the  name  of  the 
people  are  concisely  expressed ;  I  answer  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  in  the  same  style : 
I  need  my  muskets  for  my  soldiers ;  I  shall  keep 
them :  guns  are  not  made  for  students ;  I  re- 
tain them :  the  position  of  my  batteries  seems 
advantageous;  I  shall  maintain  it."  With  this 
mingled  firmness  and  gentleness  of  character  he 
would  have  risen  to  the  very  highest  jiolitical  as 
well  as  military  eminence  liad  his  abilities  as  a 
general  been  equal  to  his  knightly  qualities.  But 
in  that  respect  he  was  inferior  both  to  Georgey 
and  Jellachich.  He  had  the  glory,  by  his  firm- 
ness, of  twice  saving  his  country — once  under 
the  walls  of  Prague,  and  again  under  those  of 
Vienna ;  but  he  did  not  improve  his  successes 
with  the  same  vigor  as  he  commenced  them ; 
and  had  his  first  victories  over  the  Hungarians 
been  followed  up  with  proper  vigor,  the  war 
might  have  been  terminated  in  the  first  campaign, 
and  Austria  saved  from  the  huniilia- 
].  ?*"q^j2  ^^^^  necessity  of  owing  its  ultimate 
'  '  '  salvation  to  the  Muscovite  arms.' 
Pkikce  Schwartzenberg  was  later  brought 
,-,  on  the  field  than  either  of  the  other 
Of  Prince  paladins  of  the  Empire ;  but  when  he 
Schwartz-  did  appear,  he  rendered  services  of 
enberg.  ^j^g  highest  kind.  Felix,  Prince  of 
Schwartzenberg,  the  son  of  the  generalissimo  of 
the  Austrian  armies  in  the  war  of  liberation,  was 
born  at  Krumau,  in  Bohemia,  on  the  20th  of 
October,  1800 ;  so  at  this  period  he  was  forty- 
eight  years  of  age.  At  once  a  soldier  and  a  di- 
plomatist, he  buckled  on  his  sabre  first  in  1818, 
in  the  regiment  of  Constantine  ;  and  made  his 
dchut  in  the  diplomatic  service  in  182-4  at  St. 
Petersburg.  His  advancement  was  extremely 
rapid;  and  with  a  breast  covered  with  crosses 
and  decorations,  he  had  already  served  in  the 
dii)lomatic  cai'eer  at  St.  Petersburg,  Rio  Janeiro, 
London,  Lisbon,  Madrid,  Paris,  Berlin,  Turin, 
Parma,  and  Naples,  when  in  1848  he  again  put 
on  his  armor,  and  entered  the  ai-my  of  Marshal 
Radetsky.  He  then  served  as  general  of  bri- 
gade in  the  division  of  Marshal  Count  Nugent, 
and  gave  proofs  of  the  same  talent  and  energy 
in  military  command  which  he  had  formerly 
evinced  in  his  diplomatic  career.  Though 
wounded  in  a  previous  encounter,  he  insisted  on 
resuming  his  command  at  the  battle  of  Custoza, 
and  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  that  decisive 
%actorj',  which  terminated  the  first  Italian  cam- 
paign. His  moral  and  political  are  equal  to  his 
personal  courage,  and  he  is  alike  qualified  to 
prosecute  advantages  on  the  field  of  battle  and 
to  maintain  the  cause  of  Ids  country  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  diplomacy.  With  the  utmost  refine- 
ment of  chivalrous  manner,  he  unites,  like  Met- 
ternich,  brilliant  powers  of  conversation.  His 
known  abilities  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
and  wide-spread  personal  influence,  designed  him 
tts  the  fitting  successor  of  Metternich  in  the  di- 


rection of  the  Austrian  Government,  when,  in  the 
close  of  1848,  the  victories  of  JclUichiih  and  Win- 
dischgratz  restored  the  authority  of  the  Emperor 
in  the  caj)ital ;  and  his  appointment  as  jjrime  min- 
ister diifiised  universal  satisfaction,  and  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  glorious  stand  which 
the  German  portion  of  the  Empire  made  '.  ^"1'^^; 
against  dismemberment  and  rum. ' 

Before  the  great  contest  arose  in  which  these 
paladins  were  brought  into  collision,  a  42. 
fearful  war,  attended  with  the  most  IJevolt  of 
frightful  features  of  civil  dissension,  "'^  Kazen. 
had  broken  out  in  the  east  of  Hungary.  The 
Servians,  or  Razen  as  they  are  there  called,  in- 
habit the  Hungarian  counties  on  the  Lower 
Danube,  the  eastern  part  of  Sclavonia,  and  some 
districts  of  the  Croatian  borders.  They  are  a 
branch  of  the  great  Slowak  nation,  and  in  num- 
ber about  800,000.  They  belonged  originally  to 
the  Greek  Independent  Cliurch,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  Archbishop  of  Carlowitz,  in  whose 
appointment,  tliough  nominally  vested  in  seventy- 
five  electors,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  a  pre- 
ponderating influence.  Like  the  Vendeans,  they 
are  entirely  led  by  their  clergy ;  and  they  were 
strongly  attached  to  the  Austrian  GoAcrnment 
from  animosity  at  the  Magyars,  who  had  in- 
truded into  their  country,  and  of  whom  they  had 
for  ages  been  the  hereditary  foes.  So  strongly 
were  they  imbued  with  these  feelings,  that  from 
the  very  first  they  repudiated  the  tempting  offers 
of  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  and  a  participa- 
tion in  the  privileges  which  they  had  obtained 
from  the  Government.  They  sent  a  deputation 
to  Pesth  in  May,  1818,  to  lay  before  the  Diet 
their  demands,  which  were  partly  of  a  territorial, 
partly  of  a  national  and  religious  nature.  With 
the  characteristic  haughtiness  of  their  race,  the 
Magyars  refused  to  come  to  any  accommodation, 
or  even  enter  into  any  discussion  or  explana- 
tion with  them.  This,  which  their  able  general, 
Klapka,  admits  was  a  "grievous  fault,"  at  once 
led  to  a  rupture.  Disgusted  with  the  insolence 
with  which  they  had  been  received,  the  Razen 
deputies  returned  home,  and  immediately  made 
preparations  for  war,  even  before  the  Govern- 
ment at  Vienna  had  thrown  oft'  the  mask,  and 
when  the  Austrian  troops  were  still  making  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Ilungarian  nation.  Hos- 
tilities began  early  in  June  ;  and  with  such  vigor 
were  they  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  Razen, 
that  though  at  first  they  had  to  contend,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Magyars,  with  a  considerable  body 
of  regular  Austrian  troops,  they  were  generally 
successful;  and  after  bloody  battles  had  been 
fought,  the  insurgents  had  not  only  maintained 
their  ground,  but  wrested  a  large  tract  of  coun- 
try,  including  several  strong  positions  along  the 
old  Roman  intrenchments,  from  tlie  Hungarians. 
The  war,  which  on  both  sides  was  conducted 
with  savage  ferocity,  was  still  raging  when,  on 
the  1 1th  September,  Jellachich  crossed  tlie  Dravc 
and  entered  Hungary.  Thus,  within  six  months 
of  the  breaking  out  of  a  revolution  of  which 
"German  unity"  was  the  princi])Ie,  not  only  was 
Prussia  at  variance  with  Southern  Germany,  but 
Bohemia  was  alienated  from  Aus- 
tria, Hungary  from  both,  and  in  the  yaMnN'tun- 
latter  country  itself  a  frightful  war  g:,iy,  Intro-' 
had  arisen  between  the  Razen  and  'incfimi,  50, 
the  Croats  against  the  domineering  Jsl.;^^.>".'^' 
insolence  of  the  Magyars.'  ''     "'  "* 
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Aware  of  the  strife  which  was  inevitably  ap- 
43_  preaching,  both  parties  had,  for  a 

Preparations  considerable  time  before  it  com- 
for  war  on  menced,  been  making  preparations 
both  sides.  f^j.  jj_  Qj^  ^^^  gjjj  ^Yugust  the  Hun- 
garian Government  commenced  tlie  issue  of  a 
national  paper,  bearing  a  forced  circulation :  a 
perilous  expedient,  which  carried  them  through 
the  contest,  but  landed  the  nation  in  a  debt  of 
1 10,000,000  florins  (£11,000,000)  in  ten  months : 
a  sum  equal  to  at  least  three  times  the  same 
amount  in  France  or  Great  Britain.  At  the 
same  time,  the  -'Honved,"  or  local  militia,  was 
called  out;  a  force  which  amounted  to  150,000 
men,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  army  wliich 
afterward  did  such  wonders  in  the  cause  of  Hun- 
garian independence,  but  which,  being  ill-dis- 
ciplined and  without  confidence  in  its  officers, 
exposed  them,  in  the  first  instance,  to  numerous 
reverses ;  and  being  not  bound  to  serve  beyond 
the  frontier,  often  prevented  them  from  following 
np  their  most  brilliant  successes.  On  their  side, 
the  Austrian  Government  made  every  prepara- 
tion which  their  straitened  circumstances  would 
admit  for  the  contest.  The  troops  on  the  front- 
ier were  reinforced  by  every  disposable  man ; 
and  the  almost  superhuman  activity  of  Count 
Latour,  the  minister  of  war,  pushed  forward  the 
levying  and  recruiting  of  new  troops  in  the  prov- 
inces which  could  be  relied  on  with  extraordi- 
nary vigor.  As  a  last  resource,  Jellachich  was 
dispatched  to  Pesth  with  the  ultimatum  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna,  which  was  that  the  minis- 
tries of  war,  finance,  and  foreign  affairs  in  Hun- 
gary should  be  united  to  those  of  Vienna,  an  en- 
tire community  of  right  be  established  between 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Austria  and  Hungary  re- 
spectively, and  the  demands  of  the  Razen  nation 
be  conceded.  To  this  the  president  of  the  i\Ia- 
gyar  assembly  replied,  refusing  the  terms ;  and  in 
a  proclamation  to  the  Hungarian  nation,  he  said : 
"Dangers  are  hourly  thickening  around  our 
country.  An  infamous  party,  of  which  Jella- 
chich is  the  blind  instrument,  again  raises  its 
head.  In  ])resence  of  the  Archduke  John,  Jella- 
chich promised  me  that  he  would  withdraw  his 
army  from  the  Croat  frontier  on  condition  that 
the  Hungarians  should  do  the  same.  In  defi- 
ance of  his  pledged  word,  he  is  at  this  moment 
concentrating  a  large  army  in  Croatia,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  environs  of  Warasdin,  although, 
in  conformity  with  our  engagement,  we  have 
withdrawn  a  considerable  portion  of  our  troops 
from  the  Croat  frontier  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Danube.  As  we  may  every  moment  expect 
to  be  attacked,  I  conjure,  in  this  decisive  mo- 
ment, the  oflScers  of  the  menaced  frontier  to 

.  .       redouble  their  vigilance.     We  will 

61  63^  In'tro-  ^i^^ack  no  one,  but  we  sliall  watch 
dii'ctioi) ;  Bal-  over  the  reactionists,  and  be  ready 
leyd.  il.  142,  to  defend  ourselves,  our  rights,  and 
KtVl8l8'453  <^ountry  to  the  last  drop  of  our 
'      '  blood.'" 

The  plan  of  the  Austrians,  devised  by  Count 
44_  Latour,  in  the  furtherance  of  which 
Plan  of  the  Jellachich  was  the  principal  agent, 
Austnans.  ^^g  [j^j^j  qjj  r^  certain  day  the  whole 
fortresses  in  which  their  partisans  were  in  the 
majority  were  to  hoist  the  Imperial  colors,  pro- 
claim a  state  of  siege  to  the  neighboring  cities 
and  territory,  oppose  the  orders  of  the  Hunga- 
rian Government,  and  take  their  commands  from 


the  War  Office  of  Vienna.  At  the  same  time, 
Jellachich  was  to  invade  Hungarj'  from  Waras- 
din, General  Roth  from  Sclavonia.  Colonel 
Mayerhofer  was  to  lead  in  the  Razen  levies  in 
the  Bats  and  Banat  country,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  troops  in  the  fortresses,  of  Arad  and 
Temesvar,  which  were  in  the  Austrian  interest, 
to  subjugate  the  countries  of  the  Lower  Danube. 
Puchner  was  to  march  in  from  the  side  of  Tran- 
sylvania, Simonich  from  Gallicia;  and  a  help- 
ing hand  was  to  be  every  where  given  to  the 
Servians,  Slowaks,  Wallachians,  and  others, 
who  stood  on  the  Austrian  side.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  powerful  army  of  reserve  was  forming 
under  Windischgratz,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Vienna,  which  was  to  march  direct  on  Pesth, 
the  seat  of  government  and  the  centre  of  Hun- 
garian power.  It  seemed  next  to  impossible  that 
the  Maygars  could  successfully  resist  so  formi- 
dable a  combination,  for  the  regular  troops  at 
their  disposal  did  not  exceed  25,000  men,  scat- 
tered over  an  immense  surface ;  and  , 
little  reliance,  as  the  event  proved,  j  g^j  oi'in- 
could  be  placed  on  the  Honved  and  trnductiun; 
volunteers,  who  had  never  been  in  ac-  Baileydier, 
tion  or  seen  real  service.'  '   '  ^' 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  on  the  part  of  the 
insurgents  was  based  on  diiferent  ._ 

principles.  They  had  only  one  pian  «{'thc. 
real  advantage,  in  a  militaiy  point  camp.iign  nn 
of  view,  in  their  contest  with  Aus-  *''*'  pat  of  the 
tria — and  that  was,  m  the  possession  '^ 
of  the  fortresses  and  the  whole  arsenals  of  the 
kingdom,  which  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  national  troops,  at  once  hoisted  the  national 
colors.  This  gave  them  ample  supplies  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  artillery,  and  rendered  the  war 
not  one  with  an  insurgent  domestic  population, 
but  of  one  foreign  nation  with  another.  But  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  old  Hungarian  regiments 
were  absent  with  Radetsky  in  Italy,  and  the  de- 
pot battalions  only  at  home,  they  resolved,  in 
the  first  instance  at  least,  and  till  the  Honved 
became  inured  to  war,  to  remain  on  the  de- 
fensive in  Hungary.  They  gained  a  great  ad- 
vantage before  hostilities  began,  by  the  accept- 
ance of  the  command  of  the  fortress  of  Peter- 
waradin  by  General  Blagowich  from  the  Hunga- 
rian Government.  He  was  a  brave  man  and 
excellent  officer,  who,  distracted  between  the  or- 
ders of  his  kaiser  and  tiie  calls  of  his  country, 
decided  for  the  latter.  The  Hungarians  had  no 
army  capable  as  yet  of  combating  in  the  open 
field  the  regular  troops  of  Windischgratz  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Vienna;  but  this  circumstance 
gave  them  little  disquiet,  as  they  were  in  com- 
munication with  the  revolutionists  in  that  capi- 
tal, by  whom  a  great  insuiTCction  was  preparing, 
which  soon  after  broke  out,  and  which,  „  „„„„„. 
It  was  expected,  would  give  the  Bo-  ii.  142,144; 
hemian  general    amjjle    employment  Klapka,  i. 

at  home  without  aiding  in  the  opera-  1'^->  J."'™- 

.     ^  TT  2  duction. 

tions  against  Hungary.  ■' 

The  Hungarian  Government  made  the  most 

herculean  efforts  to  raise  and  organ-  43 

ize  troops;  and  these  were  admira-  Immenaeef- 

bly  seconded  by  the  enthusiasm  and  forts  of  the 

spiritof  the  people.     They  were  quite      'mganans. 

unanimous,  and  to  the  last  degree  ardent  in  the 

cause.     The  division  between  the  aristocratic  and 

democratic  parties,  inevitable  in  the  end  in  such 

convulsions,  was  unknown  in  its  commencement. 
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The  cause  was  national,  not  social,  at  least  in 
the  estimation  of  the  immense  majority  of  its 
supporters ;  and  this,  among  a  people  eminent- 
ly national,  and  justly  j)roud  of  their  hi>toric 
renown  and  martial  fame,  excited  universal  en- 
thusiasm. Kossuth  was  the  soul  of  the  move- 
ment. At  the  first  intelligence  of  the  Ban  hav- 
ing crossed  the  Drave,  he  flew  to  Pesth,  boast- 
ing that  he  would  not  return  till  he  had  organ- 
ized a  levy  of  70,000  fresh  men.  He  was  as 
good  as  his  word.  At  his  powerful  voice  ring- 
ing on  the  already  vibrating  chords  of  Hunga- 
rian nationality,  the  whole  Magyar  race  flow  to 
arms;  300,000  in  a  few  days  came  forward  de- 
manding arms  to  defend  their  country,  and 
100,000  were  at  once  enrolled.  But  this  ardor 
was  confined  to  the  Magyar  race,  numbering 
little  more  than  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  of 

Hungary.  The  Sclaves  were  ar- 
JKlapka,i.  70  ^     -^  ^^     ^jj^^j.  gjj^    ^jfi^gj.  j^ 

(4,  Int'.ouuc-  •.  .  .     '  , 

tion ;  Bailey  J.  active  or  passive  resistance ;  the 
ii.  145, 150 ;  Croats,  Razen,  and  Wallachians 
Georgey,  i.  72,  y^-Q^-Q  engaged  in  a  desperate  and 

bloody  contest  with  them. ' 
The  first  operations  of  Jellachich,  contrary  to 
.J  expectation,    proved    unfortunate. 

Appointment  His  troops,  after  the  crossing  of  the 
ofi-ountLam-  Drave, were  worsted  in  several  lesser 
berg,  and  encounters,  which  added  immensely 
lamatioifof'^"  ^^  "^1^°  enthusiasm  of  the  iMagyars. 
theHungari-  The  Court  of  Vienna  now  saw  that 
an  Diet.  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  was 

September  25.  necessary  to  act  with  vigor.  Ac- 
cording! j',  on  the  25  th  of  September  a  decree 
appeared  appointing  General  Count  Lamberg  to 
the  command-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Hungary, 
and  ordering  a  suspension  of  hostilities  between 
the  two  armies.  He  immediately  set  out  for 
Pesth,  without  an  escort,  to  enter  on  the  duties 
of  his  oflice.  Kossuth  and  the  national 
^^  ■  '■  party  in  Hungary,  two  days  after,  met 
this  by  a  counter-proclamation,  in  which  the 
nomination  of  the  Count  was  declared  illegal, 
and  not  entitled  to  obedience  in  Plnngary,  as 
wanting  the  counter-signature  of  the  Hungarian 
minister,  in  terms  of  the  constitution.  By  the 
same  proclamation,  all  who  obeyed  him  were 
declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  it  was  an- 
noimced  that,  as  the  Archduke  Stephen  could 
not  act  alone,  Kossuth  and  Szemen  would  re- 
main in  office,  and  provisionally  carry  on  the 
Government.  Matters  had  now  come  to  a  crisis 
which  necessarily  rendered  war  inevitable,  and 
it  was  hastened  by  a  shocking  crime,  which  at 

once  precipitated  hostilities,  and 
ls43"i54,4T5-  ^^^^  ^'^*^  main  cause  of  the  ulcer- 
Klapka,  i  07,'  ated  feelings  and  deeds  of  cruel- 
60,  lutiwluc-  ty  which  disgraced  both  sides 
io?o'  ^?r  ^^^'  during  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
'^''''''-         tcst.^ 

Count  Lamberg  was  still  alone,  traveling  with- 
.  out  an  escort,  attended  only  by  a  sin- 

Murder  of  g'c  aid-de-camp  *and  servant,  when 
CountLam-  he  approached  Pesth.  He  had  set 
^''S-  out    at    a    moment's    warning   from 

^  ■  "  ■  Vienna  to  enter  on  his  perilous  mis- 
sion :  he  had  little  hopes  of  success,  none  of  sur- 
viving. "  You  will  set  out  this  evening,"  said 
the  minister  to  him,  when  he  announced  his  ap- 
pointment. "This  moment,"  said  he.  "^m 
rr.voir,  general !"  answered  the  minister.  "No !" 
answered  Lamberg;   "my  days  are  numbered: 


We  shall  never  meet  again.  I  recommend  my 
children  to  you."  Unhappily  Pesth  was  in  a 
state  of  the  most  violent  excitement,  and  the 
streets  filled  with  crowds  of  men  and  women  al- 
most frantic  with  passion.  He  arrived,  how- 
ever, without  experiencing  any  actual  violence, 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  general  commandant 
of  the  town  of  Buda,  on  the  other  side  of  the  riv- 
er, Hrabovski,  by  whom  he  was  coldly  received. 
Hearing  a  noise,  every  moment  increasing,  in 
the  streets,  he  asked  its  cause.  "It  is  the  peo- 
jile,"  said  Hrabovski,  "coming  to  pay  you  a 
visit."  "Let  them  come,  then,"  said  the  old 
general,  rising  up  with  inexpressible  dignity. 
"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  asked  the  Hun- 
garian. "My  duty,"  I'eplied  Lamberg.  "I 
shall  go  to  Pesth  first,  to  the  President  of  the 
Council,  to  obtain  his  counter-signature  to  the 
royal  rescripts ;  then  to  the  Diet,  to  announce 
the  object  of  my  mission.  Will  you  accomi)any 
me?"  "I  am  at  your  service,"  replied  Hrabov- 
ski ;  but  as  they  set  out  the  latter  made  some 
pretext  to  slip  away,  leaving  the  Count  to  pro- 
ceed alone.  Meanwhile  the  streets  through 
which  they  had  to  pass  were  crowded,  and  the 
cry  "Death  to  Lamberg!"  was  heard  on  all 
sides.  One  young  man,  })ale  with  excitement, 
lifted  up  on  a  cart,  said,  "Citizens!  Do  you 
know  why  Lamberg  has  come  among  us  ?  He 
has  come  to  extinguish  our  nationality,  and  ab- 
sorb it  in  the  despotism  of  Austria :  he  has  come 
to  substitute  its  abhorred  colors  for  our  glorious 
colors :  he  has  come  to  extinguish  in  the  blood 
of  the  Hungarian  peojjle  the  sacred  fire  of  the 
Magyars:  he  has  come  to  rivet  on  our  hands 
the  chains  of  the  most  odious  slavery.  The 
time  presses,  citizens!  The  moment  of  action 
has  arisen :  choose  between  independence  and 
slavery."  "Death  to  Lamberg!"  was  the  cry 
on  all  sides  ;  "To  arms!"  "Why  arms?"  cried 
!  the  orator :  "  it  is  under  strokes  of  clubs  that  the 
1  dog-traitor  Lamberg  should  perish."  It  was  un- 
'  der  the  excitement  produced  by  these  and  simi- 
lar words  that  Count  Lamberg  entered  the  crowd 
I  on  his  way  to  the  Diet ;  and  some  brave  nation- 
al guards,  seeing  his  danger,  came  up  at  the 
I  moment  and  surrounded  the  carriage.  "Your 
!  devotion,  gentlemen, "  said  he,  with  a  calm  voice, 
"will  not  save  me;  but  I  die  without  fear,  for 
my  conscience  has  nothing  to  reproach  me.  Yet 
it  is  sad  for  a  soldier  to  die  in  a  riot,  and  not  by 
a  cannon-ball  in  the  field  of  battle."  In  vain 
the  National  Guard  strove  to  protect  him  ;  a  fu- 
rious mob  broke  in  on  all  sides,  and  instantly 
dispatched  him  by  blows  with  bludgeons  and  cuts 
with  scythes.  His  body  was  pierced  by  forty- 
three  wounds;  his  clothes  were  torn  in  pieces 
and  distributed  as  trophies  to  his  assassins ;  a 
cord  was  put  round  his  neck,  and,  after  the  body 
[  had  been  mutilated,  it  was  dragged  along  the 
streets  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand persons  uttering  frightful  yells.  The  Diet 
evinced  the  usual  weakness  of  popular  leaders  in 
presence  of  a  revolt ;  warned  of  the  ,  j>aiieyd. 
danger,  they  did  nothing  to  arrest  it ;  ii.  ISO,  HO; 
and  he  was  massacred  under  the  eves  ^^^^-  ^J^'- 
of  several  of  the  deputies.'  '       ■'**'^'  '^• 

A  few  days  after  this   hideous  murder  was 
committed,  another  tragic  event  oc-  49^ 

curred,  attended  with  still  more  Execution  of 
mournful  consequences.  Count  Eu-  Count  zicliy. 
gene  Zichy,  a  young  man  of  one  of     <=  0  cr   . 
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the  first  families  in  Hungary,  of  the  most  noble 
character  and  unwearied  beneficence,  had  been 
on  an  errand  of  mercy  with  tlie  Ban  to  obtain 
some  protection  for  the  miserable  inhabitants  of 
the  invaded  country  in  which  his  estates  lay, 
against  the  devastations  of  the  Croats,  when  he 
was  arrested  by  a  tenant  whose  family  had  been 
loaded  with  benefits  by  that  of  Zichy,  bound, 
garroted,  and  conducted  with  the  most  savage 
cruelty  to  the  Isle  of  Czessel,  where  he  was  de- 
livered over  to  a  council  of  war  presided  over  by 
Georgey,  then  a  captain  in  the  Honved,  by  whom 
he  was  immediately  ])ut  on  his  trial  for  high 
treason.  The  only  evidence  against  him  con- 
sisted of  a  safe-conduct  from  Jellachich,  from 
whom  he  was  returning,  and  some  copies  of  an 
address  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Hungarian  nation 
and  the  troojjs  in  South  Hungary,  calculated  to 
encourage  them, to  revolt  against  the  Diet  at 
Pesth,  found  in  his  poitmantcau.  The  Count 
said  that  they  had  been  put  there  by  his  valet 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent — a  statement 
which,  although  possible,  is  not  very  probable. 
But  the  material  thing  is,  that  it  was  not  pre- 
tended even  that  any  of  these  proclamations  had 
been  circulated  by  himself  or  others,  or  that  the 
contemjjlated  rising  had  taken  place.  At  the 
worst,  therefore,  it  was  only  a  preparation  for 
treason.  There  was  no  overt  act  to  which  it 
could  attach.  Even  if  it  had  been  otherwise, 
and  the  proclamations  had  been  published,  Zichy, 
in  forwarding  their  publication,  was  only  obey- 
ing the  commands  of  his  lawful  Emperor;  and 
were  the  Hungarians  entitled  to  apply  the  law 
of  high  treason  to  one  obeying  the  orders  of  his 
sovereign,  and  thus  stain,  in  its  outset,  a  con- 
test which  in  reality  was  a  national  one,  with  the 
odious  features  of  civil  warfare?  These  consid- 
erations were  wholly  lost  on  Georgey,  who  sign- 
ed the  fatal  warrant  condemning  Zichy  to  be 
hanged.  His  last  words  were,  "I  die  innocent; 
and  may  God  grant  that  I  may  be  the  last  vic- 
tim, and  may  He  protect  my  country,  and  save 
it  from  judges  such  as  mine  have  been.  Long 
live  Hungary;  long  live  the  King!"  In  a  few 
minutes  all  was  over;  the  mob  cut  down  the 
body,  divided  the  garaients  as  trophies,  and  after 
subjecting  it  to  every  indignity,  threw  it  on  a 
dunghill  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  It  was 
half  devoured  by  wild  animals,  when  a  young 
1  Qeortrpy  i  Greek  priest  gave  what  remained  an 
15,  31 ;"  Hal-  humble  sepulture ;  and  a  year  after 
loyd.  ii.  1&5,  it  was  removed  to  the  family  vault  in 
^"^^  the  church  of  Kalos. ' 

Indignant   at  these   atrocities,  the   Emperor 
55  launched  forth  a  decree  against  the 

Dissolution  Hungarians,  dissolving  the  Diet  of 
°["iel5'«^tof  Pesth,  declaring  all  its  acts  and  or- 
whicliVs^de-  di'iances  illegal,  constituting  Jella- 
clared  in  a.  chich  commander-in-chief  in  Hun- 
state  of  siege,  gary  and  Transylvania,  with  unlim- 
'^^  ■  ■  ited  powers,  and  appointing  a  new 
ministry,  with  Count  Reizig  at  its  head.  This 
Oct  1  ^^^^  immediately  met  by  a  counter-procla- 
mation from  Kossuth,  asserting  the  entire 
independence  of  Hungary,  and  declaring  Jella- 
chich and  Reizig  traitors,  and  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son. The  transports  with  which  this  declaration 
was  received  at  Pesth  were  much  increased  when 
intelligence  next  day  arrived  there  that  the  Aus- 
Sept  2'»  ^^'^^^  ai™y»  under  Jellachich,  had  met 
with  a  serious  check  in  attempting  to 


storm  the  Hungarians  intrenched  in  a  strong 
position  at  Valeneze,  and  a  considerable  convoy 
of  ammunitions  and  provisions  had  been  cut  off. 
This  success  was  immediately  after  followed  by 
the  capture  of  General  Roth,  with  six  thousand 
men  and  twelve  guns,  who  fell  into  an  „ 
ambuscade  skillfully  laid  by  the  Hunga- 
rian genei-als.  This  disaster  was  so  serious  that 
the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  directed  the  immediate 
march  of  fifteen  thousand  men  from  the  capital 
and  its  envh'ons  to  reinforce  tlie  army  of  the  Ban, 

who  was  now  urgently  pressing  for  ,  . 

■    r  .         rpi      "..,  ,  .  '  Ann.  Hist, 

remtorcements.     1  he  attempt  to  car-  i,s4g  454 

ry  out  this  order  brought  to  a  head,  455;'Bali'ey- 

somewhat  sooner  than  had  been  in-  ^'^i',  ii-  191. 

tended,  the  insurrection  at  Vienna,  jjjj  \  xi^jq. 

which   opened  a  new  phase  in  the  tioduction ; 

revolution,  and  induced  events  of  the  Georgey,  i. 

very  utmost  importance. '  "'^' 

As,  in  the  exhausted  state  of  the  national  re- 
sources, it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
know  \vhere  to  find  these  troops,  commence- 
Count  Latour,  the  minister  at  war,  ment  of  the 
had  fixed  upon  the  gi-enadiers  of  jnsmTection 
Kichter  to  form  part  of  the  reinforce-  october'T ' 
meats.  This  corps  for  fourteen  years 
had  formed  part  of  the  garrison  of  the  capital, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  had  become 
deeply  imbued  with  its  passions  and  its  vices, 
and  come  to  reflect  all  the  political  feelings  with 
which  its  inhabitants  were  animated.  No  soon- 
er, therefoi-e,  did  they  hear  of  an  intention  to 
transport  them  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Hungary, 
than  they  evinced  unequivocal  symptoms  of  a 
mutinous  spirit,  and  determination  to  resist. 
This  was  done,  as  well  from  a  reluctance  to 
leave  the  pleasures  of  Vienna  as  from  the  con- 
tagion of  tlie  revolutionary  principles  with  which 
so  many  of  its  citizens  were  aff"ected.  The  min- 
ister at  war,  however,  was  firm,  and  persisted  in 
liis  order  that  the  regiment  should  march,  and 
their  departure  was  directed  to  take  place  on  the 
Gth  October.  This  threw  them  into  the  utmost 
state  of  agitation,  and  the  revolutionary  leaders 
hailed  with  transport  such  an  opportunity  of  in- 
grafting a  military  revolt  on  a  civil  movement, 
and  by  means  of  the  armed  force  in  the  capital 
at  once  overturning  the  Imiierial  government, 
and  giving  the  most  effectual  aid  to  the  Magyars 
in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire.  To  effect 
this,  however,  it  was  indispensable  to  get  rid  of 
Count  Latour,  whose  known  firmness  of  charac- 
ter threatened  to  be  the  most  serious  impediment 
to  their  designs;  and  to  aiTange  the  j  .  „.  , 
mode  of  accomplishing  this  object,  a  is4S,  455, 
meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  the  secret  456;  Baiicy- 
societies  was  held  on  the  night  of  the  ^'5'''  "•  ^^"' 
4th  October.-^  ''^^• 

The  conspirators  met,  accordingly,  in  a  secret 
chamber  at  Vienna,  with  the  great- 
est  precautions  against  discoveiy,  or  strange  scene 
the  admission  of  any  one  who  did  at  a  meeting 
not  belong  to  the  affiliated  societies,  of  the  con- 
The  chairman  then  introduced  the  octobe'/i 
subject :  "  We  have  received  inform- 
ation from  one  of  our  associates  in  the  war-office 
that  on  the  day  after  to-morrow  the  traitor  La- 
tour is  about  to  execute  a  coup-de-main ;  but  we 
shall  be  beforehand  with  him.     What  say  you, 
brethren?"       "Yes,   yes,"  arose   on   all  sides. 
"It  is  well,"  replied  the  president:   "a  revolu- 
tion is  a  fine  thing,  brethren ;  but  to  render  it 
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profitable,  it  mnst  be  really  one,  and  not  a  mere 
caricature.  What  we  require  is  a  revolution  of 
the  people  with  bared  arms,  locks  tossed  bj'  the 
winds,  wrath  in  their  eyes,  and  the  fusil  in  their 
hands."  "And  not  a  riot,"  added  another; 
"  what  we  require  is  a  revolution  with  barricades 
and  war  in  the  streets."  "And  not  a  bourgeois 
manifestation  with  rose-water  and  sugar-candy." 
"  A  revolution  like  that  of  Danton  and  Robes- 
pierre." "And  not  a  parody,  as  that  of  Louis 
Blanc  and  Lamartine."  "In  fine,  a  revolution 
of  Titans  and  men."  "And  not  a  caprice  of 
pigmies,  or  a  phantasy  of  poets."  "What  we 
require,  in  fine,"  said  the  president,  with  an 
earnest  and  solemn  voice,  "is  a  revolution  with 
coi'pses  enough  to  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  the 
people,  and  a  victim  elevated  enough  to  compro- 
mise the  people,  and  render  a  retreat  impossible. 
Do  you  understand  me,  brethren?"  "Yes, 
yes,"  arose  on  all  sides.  "We  demand  justice." 
"Against  whom?"  "Latour."  "Agreed, 
agreed ;  justice  to  the  people,  death  to  Latour, 
life  and  independence  to  Germany."  The  con- 
spirators then  took  a  solemn  oath  to  execute  the 

enterprise  ;  and  the  nocturnal  meet- 
ii  '>02 '219    ^^S>  which  had   been   prolonged  till 

seven  in  the  morning,  broke  up.  '■ 
While  this  dramatic  scene  was  being  acted 
53.  in  a  den  of  darkness   in  Vienna, 

Plans  of  the  Latour,  in  the  chm-ch  of  the  Jesuits, 
conspirators,  jj^  jj^^  same  city,  was  celebrating  a 
&nu  com-  . 

menoement  solemn  funeral-service  for  the  soul 
of  the  insur-  of  Count  Lamberg.  Having  tak- 
rectlon.  gjj  their  resolution,  the  conspirators 

were  not  slow  in  putting  their  designs  into 
execution,  and  carried  them  out  with  much 
ability.  A  general  insurrection,  aided  by  the 
mutinous  regiment  of  Richter,  supported  by  the 
students,  the  bru'gher  and  national  guards,  was 
organized,  and  a  certain  number  of  despera- 
does were  fixed  on  to  single  out  Count  Latour, 
and  dispatch  him  during  the  strife.  Mean- 
while petitions  were  addressed  to  the  war  min- 
ister by  the  armed  students  and  the  Burgher 
Guard,  entreating  him  to  suspend  the  order  for 
the  march  of  the  mutinous  grenadier?,  on  whose 
co-operation  they  relied ;  and  they,  in  their  de- 
termination to  resist,  sent  to  sound  the  Universi- 
ty Legion,  whom  they  found  in  the  best  disposi- 
tion. Latour  was  firm,  though  he  clearly  fore- 
saw the  crisis  which  was  approaching.  "Bred 
a  soldier,"  said  the  brave  old  man,  "I  consider 
obedience  as  the  first  of  military  duties.  A  min- 
ister at  war  at  the  close  of  my  career,  I  will  not 
betray  the  conviction?  of  my  whole  life.  A  rev- 
ocation of  the  order  I  gave  yesterday  would  be 
not  merely  an  act  of  cowardice— it  would  be  a 
crime."  The  conspirators  next  sent  a  similar 
petition  to  Count  Auersperg,  the  commander  of 
the  garrison,  but  met  with  the  same  answer. 
Meanwhile  active  preparations  were  evei-y  wiiere 
made  for  the  immediate  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities; the  clubs  declared  their  sittings  perma- 
nent, and  were  indefatigable  in  their  eflbrts  to 
rouse  the  people  into  rebellion ;  the  Constituent 
Assembly  sat  in  permanence,  and  already  bam- 
cades  were  commenced  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  city.  Early  in  the  morning  an  anonymous 
letter  was  brought  to  Latour,  requiring  him.  in- 
stantly to  revoke  the  order  for  the  march  of  the 
troops,  and  threatening  that  if  this  was  not  done, 
and  the  hotel  of  the  war  minister  evacuated,  the 


minister  himself.  Bach,  the  minister  of  justice, 
and  the  Archduchess  Sophia,  would  be  hanged 
facing  each  other  before  noon  on  the  following 
day.  "It  was  no  soldier  who  wrote  that  letter," 
said  Latour:  "he  desires  me  to  desert  my  post." 
The  order,  accordingh',  was  not  recalled ;  and 
the  rebellious  regiment,  escorted  by  faithful 
cavahy,  set  out  on  their  march,  surrounded  by 
an  immense  crowd,  and  crossed  the  bridge  of 
Tabor,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  the  National 
Guard  and  University  Legion  were  ,  t,  ,,  ... 
ranged  in  order  of  battle.  The  two  sisfs'^f;  An. 
l)arties  were  then  in  presence:  a  Hist,  i sis, 
frightful  combat  seemed  instant  and  ^^^'  '^"-  ''"«• 
inevitable.'  1848,416,417. 

The  mutinous  regiment,  setting  at  defiance  the 
cavalry  who  escorted  them,  crossed  ^ 

the  bridge  at  the  pas  de  charge,  and  Commence- 
immediately  fraternized  with  the  in-  ™ent  of  the 
surgents  at  the  opposite  end,  crying  "^""'tiat,  and 

I  /   T  1*  TT  11  TT  1     •  SIICC6SJ5GS   Ol 

"Long  live  Hungary."  Upon  this  the  insiir- 
several  other  regiments  were  brought  gents. 
up,  with  some  pieces  of  cannon,  and  O^^'ober  6. 
the  insurgents  were  summoned  to  surrender.  This 
they  refused  to  do,  upon  which  General  Bredy,  the 
commanding  ofiicer,  gave  the  word  of  command 
to  the  gunners,  "  Fire !"  with  a  loud  voice  ;  but 
hardly  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  when 
he  fell  dead  from  a  discharge  of  musketry  from 
the  other  side.  Though  shaken  for  a  moment 
by  the  discharge  of  grape,  the  insurgents  quickly 
rallied,  and  by  a  sudden  rush  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  guns,  and  drove  back  the  Nassau 
infantry,  who  were  foremost  on  the  Emperor's 
side.  The  action  now  continued  with  regular 
firing  between  the  troops  and  the  revolted  grena- 
diers for  some  time,  and  the  insurgents  were  at 
first  driven  back  by  the  steady  volleys  of  the 
regular  troops ;  but  being  strongly  reinforced, 
and  having  fallen  back  to  some  barricades,  they 
brought  their  opponents  to  a  stand,  and  at 
length  forced  them  to  retreat  in  their  turn. 
This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  outbreak  in 
all  quarters.  The  insurgents,  now  remforced  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  National  Guard,  crossed 
the  bridge  of  Tabor,  and  entered  the  city ;  the 
gates  were  intrusted  to  detachments  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  students ;  the  tocsin  sound- 
ed from  all  the  churches ;  barricades  were  eveiy 
where  run  up ;  a  central  committee  appointed 
for  military  operations,  and  every  preparation 
made  for  vigorous  hostilities.  A  fierce  contest 
took  place  in  the  Place  of  St.  Stephen,  close  to 
the  noble  edifice  there,  when  a  party  of  loyal  na- 
tional guards  were  attacked  by  the  insurgents, 
and,  after  a  short  combat,  defeated  and  driven 
into  the  cathedral,  where  their  commander  Mas 
slain  on  the  steps- of  the  high  altar.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  town  proper  had  now  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents.  One  gate  only,  that  of 
the  Scotch,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  loyal 
troops;  and  by  this  three  companies  of  sap])ers 
and  miners,  with  four  guns,  were  sent  in  by  La- 
tour, to  endeavor  to  extricate  those  A\ho  had 
been  driven  into  the  cathedral ;  but  they  were 
unable  to  reach  their  destination.  Sto)<ped  by 
formidable  barricades  in  front,  and  assailed  by 

a  plunging  fire  from  the  windows  ,  . 

-.1  •  1       .1  1        11       Ann.  Kofr. 

on  either  side,  they  were  nearly  all  iS48.4lG.4i7- 
struck  down,  and  the  few  survivors  An.  Uist. -jsr); 
made  prisoners  and  confined  in  the  •'l'^"''>''''^'''>"« 
university  buildings,  the  whole  ap-       '  ' 
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jii-oaches  of  which  were  crossed  by  formidable 
barricades. 

The  only  post  in  the  city  now  occupied  by  the 

royal  troops  was  the  hotel  of  the  min- 
c  t  re  of  the  ^^^^^  °^  ^^^^"  -^  council  of  war  was 
office  of  the  there  held,  under  the  presidency  of 
war  minister,  Count  Latour,  to  deliberate  on  what 
nMdmurdei-of  ghguld  be  done.  They  were  guard- 
Cuunt  Latour.       i        i     i      ,  ^^  r     i  7      i 

ed  only  by  1  /G  men,  of  whom  twelve 

were  mounted,  and  asingle  gun;  several  thousands 
of  the  insurgents  thronged  round  the  gates.  The 
most  alarming  accounts  were  brought  in  every 
instant  of  the  progress  of  the  insurrection,  and 
the  defection  of  the  whole  National  Guard  and  a 
part  of  the  troops  of  the  line.  Opinions  were 
divided  as  to  the  course  which  should  be  pursued. 
Tho  majority  thought  further  resistance  hopeless 
and  inexpedient,  as  likely  to  compromise  the  Im- 
perial family.  The  intrepid  Bach,  minister  at 
war,  strongly  supported  the  opposite  opinion. 
"Concessions  at  this  stage,  gentlemen,"  cried 
he,  "  would  be  worse  than  cowardice — it  would 
be  the  consecration  of  revolt.  Besides,  it  would 
not  save  you.  Listen  to  the  cries  below  the  win- 
dows !  They  are  the  voice  of  the  people  demand- 
ing victims  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  or 
rather  the  howling  of  wild  beasts  for  their  prey. 
Let  us  have  no  concessions !  A  good  cause  is 
never  lost  by  resistance ;  it  is  concession  which 
ruins  it.  What  is  required  for  the  monarchy 
and  the  capital  is,  to  declare  the  metropolis  in  a 
state  of  siege,  to  give  orders  to  General  Auers- 
perg  to  resume  the  offensive  at  all  points,  and 
to  oppose  to  the  daggers  of  the  revolution  the 
swords  of  the  faithful  Austi'ians."  But  the  prov- 
erb held  good  :  the  council  of  war  did  not  hght. 
Reluctantly  Count  Latour  yielded  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  majority,  and  signed  the  fatal  order, 
*' The  firing  is  every  where  to  cease."  But  M. 
Bach  was  right  in  his  anticipations:  though  it 
prostrated  the  monarchy,  it  did  not  save  those 
who,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  had  capitulated  for  it. 
The  announcement  of  the  order  was  received 
with  loud  cheers  by  the  insurgents,  and,  em- 
boldened by  their  success,  they  instantly  pressed 
on,  and  made  prisoners  the  military  guard,  now 
deprived  of  all  means  of  resistance  by  the  order 
which  had  been  issued.  From  thence  they  rushed 
into  the  building,  and  surrounded  Count  Latour. 
He  offered,  if  the  Emperor  gave  his  consent,  and 
it  would  appease  the  tumult,  to  resign  his  situa- 
tion ;  but  nothing  could  satisfy  the  rage  of  the 
people  but  his  blood.  The  midnight  conspira- 
tors checked  every  symptom  of  returning  human- 
ity. After  several  efforts  of  some  of  the  National 
Guard  to  save  him,  and  a  protracted  resistance 
by  the  bravest  of  their  number,  he  was  seized  by 
the  infuriated  rabble,  and  after  being  buffeted 
and  maltreated  in  the  crudest  manner,  he  was 
dragged  down  to  the  court-yard  and  hanged  to 
the  lamp,  after  having  been  almost  dispatched 
by  blows  of  sledge-hammers,  scythes,  and  axes. 
His  body  hung  for  twenty-four  hours  where 
it  had  been  suspended,  during  which  the  Na- 
tional Guard  amused  themselves  by  firing  at 
the  lifeless  remains.  His  garments  were  cut 
in  pieces,  and  his  orders  torn  oft'  and  divided 
,  jjj^j]  ,  .j  among  his  murderers  as  trophies.' 
234,  259 ;  An.  -^  neighboring  clock  struck  four  and 
Jii'g.  1848,417,  three-quarters  as  he  breathed  his 
isis'^ios"'"^'  ^^^*-  "That  clock,"  said  one  who 
heard  it,  ' '  sounds  at  once  the  ago- 


ny of  Count  Latour  and  of  the  Revolution  of  Vi- 
enna." 

The  prediction  ere  long  was  verified  ;  but,  in 
the  first  instance,  it  seemed  as  if  it  56. 

would  fall  out  far  otherwise.  Sue-  Storming  of 
cess,  decisive  so  far  as  the  defense  of  "''^  arsenal, 
the  capital  was  concerned,  immediately  followed 
the  murder  of  the  war  minister.  From  the  hotel 
where  the  hideous  crime  had  been  committed, 
the  mob,  now  numbering  fifteen  thousand  men, 
with  a  strong  body  of  national  guards,  proceed- 
ed to  the  arsenal,  which  they  summoned  to  sur- 
render. It  was  occupied  by  a  considerable  body 
of  soldiers,  but  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  de- 
fense of  a  post  of  so  much  importance,  against 
the  formidable  and  excited  multitude  by  wh(jm 
it  was  now  assailed.  The  troops  inside,  how- 
ever, made  a  gallant  defense.  Throwing  open 
the  gate,  they  ran  a  2-t-pounder  out,  loaded  with 
canister  and  grape,  and  discharged  it  right  into 
the  crowd,  which  caused  an  immediate  recoil, 
and  no  small  panic  among  the  unruly  assailants. 
But  the  I'evolted  regiment  and  the  artillery  of 
the  National  Guard  were  now  brought  up,  and  a 
heavy  and  sustained  fire  was  kept  up  on  the 
gate  and  building  from  the  roofs  and  windows 
of  the  adjoining  houses  by  which  they  were  com- 
manded. Before  long  part  of  the  arsenal  took 
fire,  and  the  building  in  which  it  broke  out  was 
totally  consumed.  Alarmed  by  this,  and  dread- 
ing an  explosion  of  the  great  powder-magazine 
in  the  building,  the  garrison  capitulated  at  six 
next  morning ;  and  this  immense  arsenal,  with 
all  the  arms  and  military  stores  it  contained,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  They  imme- 
diately broke  in,  and,  spreading  through  all  the 
rooms,  seized  the  whole  fire-arms  and  such  guns 
as  they  could  drag  away,  and  distributed  them 
among  their  comrades.  The  ancient  arms  and 
armor,  the  trophies  of  the  monai'chy,  were  not 
respected,  and  became  the  prey  of  the  vilest  of 
the  populace.  The  swords  of  Scanderbeg  and 
Prince  Eugene  were  seen  in  the  hands  of  com- 
mon mechanics;  the  helmet  of  Charles  V. ;  that 
of  Francis  I.,  taken  at  the  battle  of  ,  „  ,,  ... 
Pavia;  the  arms  of  Wallenstein  25'J,2T9;  Ann. 
and  Daun  were  tossed  from  hand  Keg.  1S4S,418; 
to  hand,  and  lost  amidst  an  igno-  ^''Jh  ^'y^'- 
rant  and  brutal  mob.'  ' 

The  conduct  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  dur- 
ing this  eventful  day  exhibited  that  _. 
mixture  of  pusillanimity  and  ambi-  Conductofthe 
tion  which  invariably  characterizes  Constituent 
the  first  leaders  of  a  re^•olutionary  Assembly, 
movement  when  they  are  passed  in  '^  °  ^'  • 
the  career  by  others  more  reckless  or  determined 
than  themselves.  Instead  of  doing  any  thing 
to  moderate  the  excesses  of  the  populace,  they 
appointed  a  "  committee  of  public  safety"  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Government,  and  ad- 
dressed a  petition  to  the  Emperor,  in  which  they 
demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  and  popular  cabinet ;  the  re- 
moval of  Jellachich  from  tlie  command  in  Hun- 
gary; the  revocation  of  the  last  proclamation 
against  ihe  Hungarians;  and  a  general  amnesty 
for  all  offenses  committed  in  the  course  of  the 
insurrection.  The  Emperor,  who  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  refuse  any  thing  that  might  be  demand- 
ed of  him,  agreed  to  change  his  ministers,  and  to 
ai)point  M.  Dobshoft'  and  Hornbost,  two  popular 
members  of  the  Assembly,  to  the  new  ministry. 
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Tliis,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  democrats, 
who  next  insisted  that  the  Committee  of  rublic 
Safety  should  immediately  assume  the  govern- 
ment ;  that  instructions  should  be  sent  to  Count 
Auersperg  to  obey  no  commands  but  such  as 
came  from  them  ;  and  that  orders  should  forth- 
with be  sent  to  Olmiitz  and  Brunn,  and  to  the 
directors  of  the  southern  railway,  to  send  no 
more  troops  to  Vienna.  At  the  same  time  they 
addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  insurgents,  who 
had  just  murdered  Count  Latour,  in  whicii  they 
said :  "  People  of  Austria  !  Europe  reganls  you 
;  Rilleva  ii  ^^'i'l'  admiration,  and  history  will 
2TS,28i);  Ami.  place  our  elevation  to  freedom  as 
Eeg.lS-18,417,  one  of  its  most  illustrious  ex- 
*1^-  ploits.'-' 

Seeing  himself  now  virtually  dethroned,  and 
Ko  all  real  authority  passed  away,  the 

Retirement  of  Emperor  resolved  to  leave  Vienna, 
the  Emperor  where  his  life  was  no  longer  in  safe- 
n  P!'"^'^"  ty.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning 
'^  °  "  '■  of  the  7th  October,  before  daybreak, 
he  set  out  from  Schonbrunn,  where  the  whole 
Imperial  family  was  assembled,  taking  them  all 
with  him,  and  took  the  road  to  Olmiitz,  escort- 
ed by  three  thousand  five  hundred  troops  whom 
Count  Auersperg,  though  sorely  pressed  for  men, 
detached  for  that  service.  The  Emperor  left 
behind  him  an  address  to  the  Assembly,  in 
which  he  said:  "I  have  endeavored  to  satisfy 
all  the  demands  of  my  people ;  I  have  joyfully 
exhausted  every  thing  which  a  sovereign  can 
give  to  his  people  in  mark  of  confidence ;  I 
have  sought  to  augment  by  a  constitution  the 
independence,  the  force,  and  the  well-being  of 
the  nation.  Though  the  revolt  of  the  13th 
May  drove  me  from  the  palace  of  my  ances- 
tors, I  was  not  weary  of  concession.  A  Par- 
liament was  convoked  on  the  Avidest  electoral 
basis,  to  settle,  in  concert  with  me,  the  consti- 
tution. I  returned  to  my  capital  with  no  oth- 
er safeguard  but  the  justice  and  gratitude  of  my 
people.  But  a  small  band  of  misled  men  threat- 
en to  destroy  the  hopes  of  every  true  patriot. 
Anarchy  is  at  its  height:  Vienna  is  teeming 
with  murders  and  conflagrations.  My  minister, 
whose  age,  were  it  nothing  else,  might  have  pro- 
tected him,  expired  under  the  strokes  of  assas- 
sins. I  trust  in  God,  in  my  just  rights,  and  I 
have  left  the  capital  to  bring  succor  to  my  op- 
pressed people.  The  time  has  come  when  every 
2  Balleyd.  ii.  ^^^  ^^'^'^  loves  Austria,  who  loves 
279, 2S0:  Ann.  liberty,  should  range  himself  around 
Reg.  1S4S,413.  t]^^  standard  of  the  Emperor."- 
The  conduct  of  Count  Auersperg  and  the 
military  chiefs,  during  these  trying 
The  mil'itary  t"P°^'  ^^'^'^  ^"  the  highest  degree 
are  .stationed  skillful  and  praiseworthy.  The 
in  tlie  Belvi-  troops  under  his  command  were 
dei-e  Gardens.  J^l,Q^f  twentv  thousand,  amply  suf- 
October  7.  ,,   .        ^    ,      -  ,  ,.  ,     ,' Z 

ftcient  to  have  re-established  the  au- 
thority of  the  Emperor  in  the  capital,  although, 
as  the  national  guards  and  insurgents  were 
three  times  as  numerous,  it  could  only  be  ac- 
complished at  a  fearful  expenditure  of  liuman 
life.  But  the  fatal  order  of  the  Council,  "  to 
cease  firing  at  all  points,"  entirely  paralyzed  his 
operations,  and  rendered  retreat  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity. He  wisely,  therefore,  availed  himself  of 
the  night  to  withdraw  his  troops  entirely  from 
their  barracks  in  the  town,  and  stationed  them 
in  the  gardens  of  the  palace  of  Prince  Schwartz- 


enberg,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Belvidere 
palace,  on  heights  whicli  commanded  the  city. 
Head-quarters  were  established  at  Enzcrsdorf, 
already  rendered  famous  in  the  wars  of  Napo- 
leon, in  order  to  be  at  hand  for  any  eventuali- 
ties. He  then  quietly  awaited  the  i.ssue  of 
events ;  nor  was  it  long  before  they  arose  in 
such  quarters,  and  from  such  men,  as  promised 
a  very  ditferent  future  to  the  Au.strian  Empire 
from  what  present  events  in  the  cajiital  might 
seem  to  prognosticate.  From  Radctsky  and  the 
Italian  army,  adorned  with  the  laurels  of  Cus- 
toza,  addresses  were  shortly  received,  l)rcathiT)g 
the  warmest  spirit  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  tiie 
Emperor;  and  even  from  Prague,  so  recently 
the  seat  of  insurrection,  came  an  address,  con- 
taining the  severest  condemnation  of  the  Vienna 
revolutionists,  and  the  strongest  de-  i  i?,aicyd.  ii. 
termination  to  uphold  "Austria  one  283,2^5:  Ann. 
and  indivisible."'  Reg. 1 8.8,419. 

But  the  succor  thus  announced  was  as  yet  far 
distant ;   and    meanwhile    immedi-  ^^ 

ate  reinforcements  were  required  to  MaioU  of  ,7 id- 
regain  possession  ofthe  capita],  now  lacliicli  on  Vi- 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  insur-  ^"^"f--     ,„ 

^  •'      ,1      ^  ^   1      r        »i  Sept.  9,  10. 

gents.  lortunately  for  the  cause  '  ' 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  Austria,  this  succor  was  found  in  Jella- 
chich,  who  was  near  enough  to  the  scene  of 
action  to  intervene  immediately,  and  sufficiently 
powerful  to  do  so  with  decisive  effect.  No  sooner 
did  the  Ban  hear  of  the  events  of  the  Gth  Octo- 
ber in  Vienna,  than  he  took  his  determination. 
Imitating  the  decision  of  Blucher,  who,  when  he 
heard  the  cannonade  at  Waterloo,  relinquished 
his  separate  line  of  operations  to  take  pra-t  in  the 
strife  at  the  decisive  point,  he  instantly  aban- 
doned his  base  and  advanced  toward  Pesth,  and 
moved  up  by  forced  marches  toward  the  ca]'i- 
tal.  The  southern  railway  gave  him  the  means 
of  doing  so  with  great  celerity;  and  on  the  Dth 
October,  three  days  after  the  insurrection,  his 
advanced  posts  were  at  Klein,  Neusiedcl,  and 
Modling,  within  two  hours'  march  of  Vienna. 
The  motives  which  led  to  this  able  and  decisive 
movement  are  thus  explained  by  Jellachich  him- 
self, in  a  letter  written  at  the  time  to  the  Sclavo- 
nians  of  Bohemia :  "  It  was  my  duty,  as  a  faith- 
ful and  sincere  Sclavonian,  to  oppose  in  Pesth 
the  anti-Austrian  party,  which  rose  in  arms 
against  Sclavonianism.  But  as  I  approached 
Pesth,  that  nest  of  the  Magyar  aristocracy,  our 
common  enemies  arose  ;  and  had  they  conquered 
in  Vienna,  my  victory  in  Pesth  would  have  been 
incomplete,  and  the  main  stay  of  our  enemies 
would  have  been  Vienna.  Therefore  I  turned 
with  the  whole  of  my  troops  to  Vienna,  in  order 
to  chastise  the  enemies  of  Sclavo-  ^  .i  •  i  t 
nianism  in  the  Austrian  capital.  I  ^^^^  sclavonie 
was  led  solely  by  the  conviction  that  brttlnen  in 
in  approaching  Vienna  I  was  ad-  liolu-niia.Oct. 
vancing  against  the  enemies  of  Scla-  |^c ,  ilj'8^45'9' 
vonianism."^ 

Great  was  the  dismay  in  the  Austrian  capital 
when  the  approach  of  the  Ban  was 
announced,  and  still  greater  when  jjj^  app',(ja^.],. 
intelligence  arrived  that  he  had  or- 
dered rations  for  sixty  thousand  men,  a  number 
double  of  his  real  force,  but  ])urposely  done  to 
augment  the  terrors  of  his  approach.  Crowds 
thronged  the  steeples,  and  especially  the  lof  y 
spire  of  St.  Stephen,  one  of  the  highest  in  Eu- 
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rope,  anxiously  gazing  to  the  soutli  to  descry  the 
first  approach  of  the  avenging  hosts  coming  to 
inflict  punishment  on  them  for  their  crimes. 
They  were  not  long  of  appearing,  and  in  such 
numbers  and  variety  of  costume  as  bespoke  rath- 
er  the  muhiflirious  array  of  Eastern  pride  than 
the  more  sober  garb  of  European  war.  First 
came  the  Ulyrians  with  their  red  caps,  the  Sere- 
granes  wrapped  in  their  scarlet  mantles,  the  Cro- 
ations  with  their  gray  broad-brimmed  hats,  v.'ith 
no  uniform  but  a  gray  blouse  and  a  fusil  and 
dagger.  With  these  were  mingled  large  bodies 
of  Austrian  cavahy  and  artillery,  clad  in  the  Im- 
perial uniform.  Farther  off  to  the  east,  clouds 
of  cavalry  and  the  neighing  of  steeds,  heard  even 
at  so  great  a  distance,  announced  the  approach 
of  the  Magyar  horse  and  the  army  of  Hungary 
intended  to  co-operate  with  the  insurgents.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  the  forces  of  the  monarchy  were 
assembling  at  a  rendezvous  under  the  walls  of 
Vienna  for  a  grand  military  tournament.  On 
the  evening  of  the  12th  Jellachich  effected  his 
1  p.aiievd  junction  with  Auersperg  in  the  gar- 
ii.  290,292;  dens  of  Belvidere,  and  their  united 
Ann.  Rpg.  forces  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  com- 
1S^'^1»-     batants.' 

The  preceding  night  had  been  one  of  extreme 
anxiety  in  Vienna,  for  the  insur- 
Great^fgita-  ^e^ts  were  in  hourly  expectation  of 
tion  in  Vien-  an  attack  from  the  now  vastly-in- 
na,  and  vain  creased  forces  of  their  enemies.  It 
iittempts  to  jjjjg  been  thus  described  by  an  eye- 
witness: "  The  silence  of  the  night 
was  interrupted  at  intervals  by  the  sound  of  fire- 
arms, especially  in  the  direction  of  the  Wieden 
and  high-road,  where  Auersperg's  head-quarters 
were  established.  On  the  summit  of  the  barri- 
cades, and  beyond  them,  men  were  sleeping  in 
blouses,  armed  to  the  teeth ;  women  and  girls, 
not  of  the  most  respectable  appearance,  were 
mingled  among  them,  some  talking  and  laugh- 
ing; others,  like  the  men,  asleep  upon  heaps  of 
stones.  The  walls  and  battlements  of  the  city 
offered  a  most  animated  appearance.  One  line 
of  watch-fires  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  each  surrounded  by  students,  men  in 
blouses,  artisans  with  their  sleeves  tucked  up  to 
their  elbows,  and  national  guards  having  more 
the  appearance  of  regular  soldiers.  Above  the 
gates  guns  were  pointed  so  as  to  sweep  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  fortified  parts  of  the  city ;  artil- 
lerymen, students,  or  workmen,  were  on  duty 
near  them,  with  lighted  matches.  Patrols  of 
every  description  paraded  the  walls  in  regular 
parties.  There  were  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
men  on  the  ramparts."  During  the  whole  night 
and  preceding  day  the  Parliament  and  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety  made  repeated  attempts  to 
ascertain  the  side  which  Jellachich  was  to  take, 
and  ordered  him  not  to  approach  the  walls ;  but 
in  vain  :  he  steadily  advanced  and  joined  Auers- 
perg.* On  their  side,  the  insurgents  made  the 
most  vigorous  efforts,  by  running  up  and  strength- 
ening the  barricades,  to  prepare  for  their  defense, 


*  "  My  sole  object  is  the  maintenance  of  the  monarchy 
on  tlie  base  of  an  equality  of  rights  and  fidelity  to  the 
sovereign.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  no  doubt 
whom  I  should  obey.  The  maintenance  of  the  troops 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  comm-.ind  will  be  provided  for, 
and  the  cost  wUl  not  fall  as  a  burden  on  the  inhabitants, 
as  my  army  will  bivouac.  I  am  not  pursued  by  any  Ma- 
gyar army;  If  I  were  so,  I  would  oppose  force  to  force." — 
.JsLi.AomcH  to  the  Diet  of  Vienna,  October  12, 1848;  Bal- 
I-EYDIEB,  ii.  288. 


and  the  clubs,  as  well  as  assembly,  sat  in  perma- 
nence.    To  their  honor  be  it  spoken,  during  the 
days  that  the  insurgents  had  the  ,  gaiieydier 
command  of  the  city,  no  acts  of  a.  2S6,  29C;' 
robbery    or   spoliation   sullied   the  An.  Reg.  1848, 
Austrian  character.'  ^1^- 

In  the  mean  time,  important  events  had  taken 
place  in  Prague,  which  brought  a  go 
new  and  important  actor  and  an  ad-  Approach  of 
ditional  army  on  the  theatre.  The  Windisch- 
magistrates  and  people  of  Prague,  |'"f*^  *^''°™ 
seeing  the  turn  events  were  taking  ^"'^^  ' 
at  Vienna,  and  that  the  contest  had  run  into  one 
between  the  Sclavonic  and  Magyar  races,  took 
part,  as  bound  alike  by  duty  and  inclination, 
with  the  former.  The  municipal  authorities 
there  issued  a  strong  proclamation,  condemning 
the  conduct  of  the  Vienna  insurgents,  and  de- 
claring "Bohemia  can  only  prosjjer  when  Aus- 
tria is  independent."  Windischgratz  brought 
considerable  reinforcements  with  him,  raising 
the  royal  army  before  Vienna  to  seventy  thou- 
sand men — a  force  about  equal  to  the  amied 
men  witliin  the  walls.  But  the  gi-eat  reliance 
of  the  insurgents  was  on  the  Hungarians,  whose 
approach  was  anxiously  looked  for  from  the  stee- 
ples, and  repeatedly,  though  falsely,  announced 
to  the  people.  Their  advanced  posts,  indeed, 
made  their  appearance  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest 
of  Vienna,  but  the  main  body  never  came  up ; 
and  after  a  vain  demonstration,  the  whole  re- 
tired into  their  own  country  without  attempting 
any  thing.  The  revolutionists,  however,  received 
a  very  important  accession  of  strength  at  this 
critical  moment  by  the  arrival  of  a  number  of 
cosmopolitan  democrats  from  various  countries, 
especially  Poland,  the  ardent  ex- 
iled sons  of  which  hastened  from  is48'421^Bal- 
all  quarters  to  the  Austrian  capital,  ieydier,ii'.  290, 
and  brought  with  them  their  enthu-  29G;  Ann. 
siastic  zeal,  buoyant  courage,  and  ^^^-  ^°*^' 
military  experience. " 

Among  these  was  General  Bem,  a  Polish  of- 
ficer who  had  acquired  great  distinction  64. 
in  the  war  in  Poland.  By  a  happy  in-  Character 
spiration  he  had  saved  the  Polish  army  of  Eem. 
from  destruction  on  the  field  of  Ostrolenka  in 
1831.  He  immediately  received  an  important 
command  in  the  city,  and  by  his  courage  and 
resolution  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust. 
His  mind  was  cast  in  the  mould  of  great  cap- 
tains, and  if  he  had  been  employed  in  a  more 
fortunate  cause  he  would  probably  have  ac- 
quired deathless  renown.  Ardent,  enterprising, 
and  impassioned,  like  most  of  his  countrymen, 
he  united  with  these  qualities  the  scmg  froid, 
presence  of  mind,  and  coolness  in  danger,  which 
are  essential  to  a  consummate  general.  The 
greater  part  of  his  life,  from  the  misfortunes  of 
his  country,  was  spent  in  exile,  and  he  there  ac- 
quired the  restless  activity  and  instability  of  pur- 
jjose  by  which  refugees  are  in  general  character- 
ized. It  had  been  early  prophesied  of  him  that 
he  would  rise  to  great  distinction,  and  be  rarely 
fortunate,  and  that  he  would  incur  no  personal 
danger  till  the  year  1850.  The  prophecy,  which 
was  fully  credited  by  him,,  led  him  to  despise 
dangers  in  his  previous  career;  but  it  was  at 
length  fatally  accomplished  in  that  year,  when 
he  died,  having,  in  despair  of  Eu-  3  ,,  ,  .. 
rope,  embraced  the  creed  of  Moham-  094'' 298.' 
med.* 
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The  arrangements  for  the  attack  of  the  capital 
65.  having  been  made,  Windischgratz, 

Vienna  refus-  who,  on  his  arrival,  had  assumed 
es  to  surren-  ^]^q  conmiand,  summoned  the  city, 
der;  the  oom-   mi     ^  i  ^\     ^      -A 

bardment  ^ "*^  terms  jiroposcd  were,  that  \\ith- 

commences.  in  forty-eight  hours  the  city  was  to 
October  28.  be  surrendered,  and  all  arms  given 
up ;  the  armed  corporations  and  University  Le- 
gion to  be  dissolved,  and  twelve  students  to  be 
delivered  up  as  hostages,  and  certain  individuals 
named.  The  Diet  replied  that  these  terms  were 
illegal  and  unconstitutional ;  to  which  Windisch- 
gratz rejoined  that  he  could  not  negotiate  with 
the  Diet,  and  thrt  the  only  authority  he  could 
recognize  was  the  Municipal  Council  of  Vienna. 
Windischgratz  having  given  the  besieged  twen- 
ty-four hours  more  to  accede  to  his  proposal,  he 
commenced  the  bombardment  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th.  Before  this  took  place  the  spirits  of 
the  besieged  had  been  somewhat  raised  by  the 
arrival  of  Blum,  Ilartonem,  and  Roebel,  as  a 
deputation  from  the  Assembly  at  Frankfort,  to 
congratulate  the  Viennese  on  their  glorious  rev- 
olution, and  encourage  them  to  persevere  in  their 
defense.  These  enthusiastic  Liberals  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  congratulatory  words,  but 
proceeded  to  deeds,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
encouraging  and  organizing  the  means  of  resist- 
ance, which  led  to  a  sad  but  not  unmerited  trag- 
edy with  one  of  their  number.  Meanwhile  the 
clubs  and  revolutionary  authorities  redoubled 
their  activity,  and  so  formidable  were  their  prep- 

,  _  „  ...  arations  in  barricades,  artillery,  and 
I  Balleyd.  n.     ^  i   ^i  xi     ^   -J 

306  315-  An.  troops  to  guard  them,  that  it  was 
Reg.  1848, 422,  evident  nothing  but   a   most   san- 
fo^i ^pi'^'A''  guinary  struggle  could  effect  their 
'      '         reduction.^ 
Windischgratz  directed  his   principal  attack 
gg  against  the  subm'bs  of  Leopoldstadt 

Preparations  and  Landstrasse,  where  the  defenses 
for  the  assault  of  the  besieged  were  the  least  for- 
on  botli  sides.  miJable,  and  the  insurgents  in  most 
strength  were  grouped  around  their  several  stand- 
ards to  await  the  assault.  The  moment  was  sol- 
emn and  awful ;  profound  silence,  interrupted 
only  by  the  rolling  of  artillery  and  ammunition 
wagons,  prevailed  all  the  morning;  every  one 
felt  that  the  decisive  moment  had  arrived  which 
was  to  determine  the  contest  between  the  revolu- 
tionists and  the  Emperor.-  At  ten  o'clock  the 
tocsin  suddenly  %ang  from  all  the  churches,  the 
genirale  beat  in  all  the  streets,  and  the  combat- 
ants were  every  where  seen  hurrying  to  their 
several  rallying-points.  The  assailants  were  not 
less  determined ;  the  regiment  of  the  late  Count 
Latour  was  in  an  especial  manner  excited,  and 
loudly  proclaimed  their  determination  to  take  a 
signal  vengeance  on  his  murderers. 
SSo'^ssl-  Ann.  -^^  half-past  eleven  a  signal-gun  was 
Reg.  1848,  discharged  by  the  assailants,  follow- 
422,423:  Ann.  ed  by  a  loud  roar  from  all  their  bat- 
Hist.  184S,  teries,  and  immediately  the  firing 
became  general  on  both  sides.  ^ 
The  first  barricade  was  carried  without  much 
g-  difficulty  by  the  eftect  of  a  heavy 

Storming  of  fire  of  musketry  from  the  Croats  and 
•  the  barricade  Chasseurs  stationed  in  the  houses 
of  the  Prater,  j^j^  j  woods  of  the  Prater  adjoining ; 
but  at  the  second  barricade,  which  was  mounted 
with  cannon,  and  where  Bern,  with  the  Univers- 
ity Legion,  commanded  in  person,  a  much  more 
formidable  resistance  was  experienced,  and  the 


contest  was  obstinate  and  bloody  in  the  extreme. 
Tlnx-L-  sejiarate  assaults  by  the  Imperialists  were 
repulsed  with  great  .slaughter,  and  the  shouts  of 
victory  were  already  raised  by  the  defenders, 
when  a  loud  cry  was  heard  behind  them,  follow- 
ed by  triumphant  cheers.  It  was  the  Croats  of 
Jellachich,  who,  having  penetrated  into  the  sub- 
urb of  Leopoldstadt  by  the  Landstrasse  and  the 
avenue  of  the  Emjjeror  Francis,  had  now  made 
their  way  into  the  rear  of  the  barricade  of  the 
Prater,  which  had  been  so  obstinately  contested, 
and  rendered  its  further  maintenance  impracti- 
cable. This  success  was  decisive ;  the  rebels, 
attacked  both  in  front  and  rear,  and  exposed  to 
a  fire  from  the  adjoining  houses,  which  were  all 
occupied,  were  obliged  to  evacuate  their  formida- 
ble position,  which,  with  all  the  guns  mounted  on 
it,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists.  Later 
in  the  evening,  the  railway  station  of  Gloggnitz 
and  the  whole  of  the  Belvidere  were  taken  after 
a  desperate  fight,  in  which  the  students  who  de- 
fended them  were  slain  to  the  last  man.  The 
suburbs  of  Leopoldstadt  and  Landstrasse,  the 
gardens  of  the  palace  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
the  Hotel  of  the  Invalides,  and  the  Veterinary 
School,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Imperialists  before  night.  The  sui--  ig4g^22T23' 
render  of  the  city  was  now  only  a  BaileydieV,  ii.' 
question  of  time,  and  could  not  ap-  332,334;  Ann. 
parently  be  delayed  beyond  a  few  ^'^*-  ■^^^' 
hours. ' 

The  day  had  been  terrible,  but  the  night  which 
followed  was  m.ore  terrible  still.  The  gg 
town  was  on  fire  in  six-and-twenty  Night  which 
dift'erent  places.  The  whole  houses  followed  the 
adjoining  the  double  barricade  of  the  =*'°ck. 
Pratei',  the  scene  of  so  desperate  a  conflict  on 
the  preceding  day,  the  Theatre  of  the  Odeon,  ilie 
Street  of  Francis,  the  baths  of  Schuted,  the  rail- 
way station  of  Borck,  the  Jagerzeil,  had  become 
the  prey  of  the  flames.  Scarce  an  eye  was  closed 
in  Vienna  on  that  dreadful  night.  With  speech- 
less agony  the  peojile  watched  the  columns  of 
flame  which  in  every  direction  rose  into  the  heav- 
ens, and  cast  a  lurid  light  over  the  vast  expanse 
of  the  city.  The  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses 
lying  about  wherever  the  contest  had  been  se-, 
vere,  the  pools  of  blood,  and  the  horrid  stench 
arising  from  the  half-consumed  bodies  in  the 
burned  houses,  exhibited  a  picture  of  war  in  its 
most  terrible  form.  Half  of  the  houses  in  the 
assaulted  subm'bs  had  been  burned  down — the 
remainder  were  riddled  with  round-shot  and 
shells.  On  every  side  were  to  be  seen  weeping 
wives,  sisters,  and  daughters,  searching  among 
the  ruins,  or  pvdling  out  of  the  rubbish  the  half- 
consumed  bodies  of  their  relatives.  The  Revolu- 
tionists had  determined  on  having  2  Eye-witness 
a  revolution  "a  la  Robespierre,"  in  Ann.  Reg. 
and  they  had  got  it;  but  they  did  J-|^^|' f ^i;,^"^" 
not  intend,  what  had  now  come  to  335 .'  j^^^^  ' 
pass,  that  its  terrors  were  to  fall  on  Hist.  1S48, 
themselves.^  ^^■ 

The  morning  of  the  29th  commenced  with 
the  interment  of  the  dead  slain  in         g^ 
the  conflict  of  the  preceding  day.    conmipiicc- 
Their  nimiber  astonished  those  en-  mmt  of  con- 
gaged  in  the  melancholy  ceremony,    f^;.^.",';^/"''  ^ 
and  diffused  a  general  sadness,  which 
was  the  farther  increased  by  the  sight  of  the 
wide  chasm  in  the  ranks  of  the  survivors.     This 
was  occasioned  not  only  by  those  slain  or  wound- 
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ed  in  the  fight,  but  by  the  still  greater  number 
who,  despairing  of  success,  had  left  their  ranks, 
throwTi  away  their  arms,  and  exchanged  their 
brilliant  uniforms  for  the  sober  garb  of  citizens. 
Others,  again,  among  whom  were  nearly  the 
wliole  students  and  Poles,  with  mournful  resolu- 
tion still  gallantly  held  out,  and  repaired  to  their 
several  rallying-points  on  the  bastions  and  in 
the  barricades ;  but  the  generals  of  the  insurgents 
took  a  calmer  view  of  their  chances  of  success, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  declared  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  prolong  the  defense.  Windischgratz  hu- 
manely suspended  his  fire  to  give  the  insurgents 
an  opportunity  of  coming  to  an  accommodation, 
and  the  municipality  sent  a  deputation  to  him  to 
endeavor  to  efiect  some  alleviation  in  the  condi- 
tions of  capitulation.  But  the  Imperial  general 
was  inflexible,  and  insisted  on  his  original  con- 
ditions ;  he  agreed,  however,  to  suspend  hostili- 
ties till  midnight,  in  order  to  give  the  insurgents 
time  to  consider  his  proposals.  The  deputation 
returned  to  the  committee  with  heavy  hearts, 
and  they,  in  their  turn,  sent  for  the  heads  of 
the  sections  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  un- 
der the  circumstances.  "The  surrender  of  the 
town,"  cried  Bem,  "  as  we  now  stand,  would  be 
a  monstrous  act  of  cowardice,  while  our  defeat 
on  tjie  ruins  of  Vienna  would  be  a  passport  to 
immortality.  From  the  top  of  St.  Stephen's  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  Magyars  are  already  seen, 
and. their  guns  ready  to  pour  grape  on  our  ene- 
mies. Yes !  the  ruins  of  Vienna  would  be  a 
tomb  worthy  of  the  giants  of  Poland  and  Aus- 
tria." "  One  may  easily  see,"  replied  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, Messenhauser,  "that  you  are 
not  a  Viennese ;  you  mistake  the  epoch.  The 
ruins  of  Vienna  would  not  be  your  tomb  ;  for  if 
such  a  misfortune  was  reserved  for  the  capital  of 
the  monarchy  through  your  fault,  you  would  be 
buried  in  it  under  the  curses  and  the  opprobri- 
um of  the  universe."  The  National  Guard 
loudly  applauded  these  words ;  the  Poles  and 
refugees  alone  remained  silent.  It  was  at 
length  agreed,  by  a  large  majority, 
ii  ^37^  33  "'  *°  accept  the  terms  offered  by  Win- 
An.  R'g.  1843,  dischgratz ;  and  before  midnight  a 
422,  423 ;  An.  deputation  with  this  answer  was  dis- 
Hist.  1343,  patched  to  the  Imperial  head-quar- 
ters. 1 
The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  forthwith 
•TQ  earned   into   execution.      Already 

Approach  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Central 
tlie  Hiingari-  Committee  of  the  Clubs  and  of  the 
fronfthl'stee-  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had 
plea  of  Vieu-  disappeared,  the  university  was  dis- 
na.  solved,  the  disarming  of  the  Nation- 

October  30.  j^j  Guard  had  in  great  part  been 
carried  into  effect,  and  wagons  of  arms  were  ev- 
eiy  hour  brought  into  the  de'pots  appointed  for 
their  reception,  when,  at  a  quarter  past  eleven 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  a  great  stir  was  ob- 
served in  the  crowd  which  thronged  round  the 
foot  of  St.  Stephen's  steeple,  anxious  to  hear  if 
there  were  any  symptoms  of  the  approach  of  the 
Hungarians,  when  a  student  standing  on  a  chair 
read  the  following  billet,  signed  by  Messenhau- 
ser :  "  From  the  summit  of  the  tower  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's they  see  distinctly  a  combat  commencing 
behind  Kaiser-Ebersdorif,  without  being  able  to 
distinguish  the  troops  engaged,  or  the  course  of 
the  action."     This  announcement  was  like  the 


cry  of  pardon  to  a  convict  on  the  verge  of  exi— 
cution;  the  whole  insurgents  felt  as  if  relieved 
from  instant  death.  Instantly  the  ciy  arose, 
"Long  live  the  Hungarians!  all  is  over;  here 
are  the  Magyars — to  arms,  to  arms  !  forward  to 
meet  the  enemy!"  The  trans[)orts  were  inde- 
scribable :  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  crowds  of 
armed  men  were  seen  on  the  rampaits ;  every 
one  was  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the  streets ;  ar- 
tillery was  dragged  forward  to  the  barricades ; 
all  thoughts  of  the  capitulation  were  at  an  end. 
The  universal  enthusiasm  was  increased  by  a 
second  bulletin  issued  at  one  o'clock,  which  an- 
nounced that  ' '  the  battle  was  advancing  toward 
Oberston  and  Inzersdorf,  and  that  the  Hunga- 
rians appeared  to  be  advancing  victoriously." 
The  transports  now  became  universal  and  inde- 
scribable ;  from  all  the  steeples,  roofs,  and  tow- 
ers of  the  city  the  insurgents  were  firing  guns 
and  waving  flags  in  the  belief  of  victory  ;  while 
the  increasing  roar  of  the  cannon,  the  sharp  rat- 
tle of  the  musketry,  and  at  length  the  crash  of 
cannon-balls  against  the  walls  and  elevated  build- 
ings, told  distinctly  that  the  battle  was  rolling 
nearer,  and  relief  approaching.  But  these  joy- 
ous tidings  soon  yielded  to  more  gloomy  present- 
iments, when  it  was  announced,  in  a  third  bul- 
letin from  the  summit  of  St.  Stephen's,  that  the 
battle  was  drawing  nearer  in  the  centre,  but  that 
it  was  concentrated  to  the  left  of  Schwechat,  be- 
tween Kaiser  and  Obersdorff.  As  this  announce- 
ment indicated  a  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  Hun- 
garians on  tliat  side,  the  ciy  arose  that  Messen- 
hauser was  a  traitor,  and  bands  of  frantic  rebels 
marched  through  the  streets  caUing  on  every  one 
to  take  up  arms,  murdering  not  a  few.  The 
most  desperate  projects  were  discussed  in  the 
clubs.  During  the  next  twenty-four  hours  all 
authority  was  at  an  end ;  Vienna  was  at  the 
mercy  of  bands  of  insurgents  traversing  the  city 
in  every  direction,  and  insulting  or  massacring  all 
whom  they  suspected  of  a  leaning  . 
to  the  enemy;  while  on  the  outside  i84°"23.^Bal- 
the  loud  cheers  of  the  Imperialists  leyci.  ii.  341, 
announced  their  victory  over  the  351 :  Ann. 
Hungarians,  and  final  defeat  of  the  ^t^{\l2^^' 
last  hopes  of  the  insurrection.' 

In  effect,  the  Hungarian  army  under  General 
Moza,  after  great  uidecision  on  the  71. 

part  of  the  troops  as  to  whether  they    Battle  of 
would  cross  the  Austrian  fronier,    Sclnvechat, 

,     .  T       ,        ,     /•  il    and  defeat  ot 

as  that  was  a  dn-ect  act  ot  revolt  ti,e  Hungiil- 
against  the  Government,  were  at  ans. 
length  induced,  by  the  urgent  rep-  October  30. 
resentations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  to  pass 
that  dreaded  line,  and  advance  into  Austria. 
This  was  done  on  the  28th,  and  the  invading 
force  was  25,000  strong,  of  whom,  however, 
10,000  were  young  troops,  upon  whom,  as  the 
event  proved,  little  reliance  could  be  placed. 
On  the  31st  they  approached  the  Austrian  posi- 
tion, which  extended  over  the  villages  of  Schwe- 
chat, Maunsworth,  and  Kaiser- Ebersdorf.  Win- 
dischgratz had  occupied  these  villages  with  his 
best  infantrj-,  and  stationed  Prince  Lichtenstein 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry  on  his  right 
wing.  The  Imperialists  on  the  field  were  not 
superior  in  number  to  the  Hungarians,  but  they 
had  greatly  the  advantage  in  the  quality  and 
experience  of  their  troops.  The  battle  com- 
menced at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  30th,  with  a 
brisk  attack  on  the  Imperialists  in  Maunsworth, 
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by  some  Hungarian  national  guards  under  Count 
Guyon,  who  conducted  tlicinselvcs  very  bravely, 
and  gradually  forced  back  the  Austrian  tirail- 
leurs. Tlie  contest  there  was  still  undecided, 
when  Georgey  was  ordered  to  attack  the  village 
of  iSchwechat,  with  a  brigade  of  which  he  had 
received  the  conuuaud.  When  Georgey  arrived 
at  the  point  of  attack,  he  found  the  enemy's  cen- 
tre drawn  back  out  of  the  reach  of  shot :  but 
owing  to  the  undiscipline  of  part  of  the  Hunga- 
rian force,  which  was  composed  of  new  levies, 
the  centre  now  found  itself  a  mile  and  a  half  dis- 
tant from  the  left  wing.  This  rendered  a  halt 
necessary,  and  Georgey  hastened  to  Kossuth, 
who  was  with  the  general-in-chief,  to  explain 
the  dangerous  state  of  the  army,  with  its  centre 
in  this  manner  entirely  severed  from  the  left, 
and  the  latter  left   alone   on   the 

iA^Q,i''^J? '"  field  of  battle.  The  general  refused 
76,  90;    Klap-  ,         ,  .      ,.         .^"  i        ■  ^ 

ka  i.  8T  In-  to  alter  his  dispositions,  and  said, 
tro-iuction;  "I  stand  where  I  can  survey  the 
?.fi' "kI"^"^'  "■  whole  :  do  you  in  silence  obey  what 

I  order.    ' 
Windischgratz  at  once  discerned  the  fatal  mis- 
-.,  take    which    had    been    committed. 

Total  defeat  He  pushed  forward  some  horse-ar- 
of  the  Hun-  tillery,  which  opened  a  heavy  fire  on 
garians.  Georgey's  unsupported  battalions, 
who  instantly  took  to  flight,  "  rushing  headlong," 
says  that  general,  "over  one  another."  Not- 
withstanding the  heroic  efforts  of  Count  Ernest 
Almassy  and  thirty  or  forty  of  his  bravest  follow- 
ers, the  panic  spread,  and  soon  the  rout  became 
universal.  "Out  of  nearly  5000  men  of  those 
national  guards,"  says  Georgey,  "about  whose 
valor  I  had  already  heard  so  many  tirades ; 
who,  tis  themselves  had  repeatedly  asserted,  were 
burning  with  desire  to  measure  themselves  with 
an  enemy  whom  they  never  mentioned  but  with 
the  greatest  contempt,  there  remained  to  me, 
after  a  short  cannonade,  a  single  man,  and  that 
an  elderly  invalided  soldier.  The  whole  of  our 
force  from  Schwechat  to  Maunsworth  had  been 
swept  away.  The  other  brigades,  incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  had  taken  to  their  heels  even  be- 
fore mine.  Like  a  scared  flock,  the  main  body 
of  the  army  was  hastening  in  the  greatest  disor- 
der toward  the  Fucha  for  safety."  Vain  were 
all  Georgey's  etforts,  with  a  small  rear-guard  of 
about  a  thousand  men,  whom  he  hastily  got  to- 
gether, to  stop  the  rout.  The  army  fled  in  utter 
confusion,  and  got  oif  from  the  pursuit  with  the 
loss  of  3000  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  Had 
the  pursuit  by  the  thirty-five  squadrons  of  Prince 
Lichtenstein  on  the  left  been  more  vigorous,  hard- 
ly any  of  the  Hungarians  would  have  escaped. 
Kossuth  was  one  of  the  first  who  took  to  flight ; 
2  Georgey,  i.  which,  however,  could  not  be  urged 
"~  '  ■      as  a  fault,  as  his  post  was  at  the 

council-board,  not  in  the  front  with 

the  grenadiers.^ 
After  this  decisive  defeat,  there  remained,  of 
.f3         course,  no  alternative  to  the  rebels  in 
Sun-ender  Vienna  but  surrender   at   discretion, 
of  Vienna,  and  the  Imperial  general   sternly  re- 
*^  •     ■      fused  to  accede  to  any  other  tenns. 
The  surrender  was  going  on  ^^■hen  the  tocsin,  in 
violation  of  the  orders  of  the  Committee  of  Stu- 
dents, suddenly  sounded  from  the  tower  of  St. 
Stephen's.     Crowds  of  ardent  republicans  im- 
mediately hastened  to  their  rallying-points  on 
the  bastions  and  the  barricades,  and  the  firing  ' 
Vol.  IV.— Gg 


87,91;  Hal- 
leyd.  ii.  353, 
356 


on  their  side  recommenced  at  all  points  with  as 
much  vigor  as  ever.  It  was  not  any  deliberate 
act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents, 
but  an  unauthorized  act  arising  from  uncon- 
frontable  excitement  among  the  people,  in  whose 
ranks  the  cry  of ' '  Treason,  we  are  betrayed  ! "  was 
constantly  heard.  It  was,  however,  speedily  and 
terribly  revenged.  Windischgratz  immediately 
brought  up  fresh  troops,  which  penetrated  into 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  sub- 
urb, and  he  established  batteries  in  the  gardens 
of  Schwartzenberg  and  in  the  Imperial  stables, 
which  opened  fire  on  the  city.  The  fiery  pro- 
jectiles sweeping  through  the*  air,  the  hissing  of 
the  rockets  which  searched  out  every  ]jart  of  tho 
buildings  which  they  penetrated,  dilViiscd  uni- 
versal consternation.  Before  one  o'clock  the 
town  was  on  fire  in  several  jjlaces,  and  white 
flags  were  displayed  from  all  the  bastions.  A 
deputation  of  the  magistrates  went  out  to  the 
glacis,  and  formally  surrendered  the  keys  of  the 
city  to  the  Imperial  general ;  and  this  time  the 
surrender,  which  was  unconditional,  was  its  own 
guarantee,  for  the  victorious  troops  took  military 

possession  of  the  whole  city.     The  ,  „  „     ,. 

1  ,        ,  ,•  ,       1  Balleydier, 

prophecy  was  already  accomplish-  ij  356^  353 . 

ed :  the  agony  of  Count  Latour  had  Ann.  Hist. ' 
proved  that  also  of  the  Vienna  rev-  ^  §481402;  An. 
olution.'_         _  Reg.  1848,423. 

The  '-ictorious  Imperialists  were  received  with 
transports  of  joy  by  the  vast  majority        74. 
of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  Execution 
capital,  with  sullen  but  impotent  indig-  of  Blum, 
nation  by  the  students  and  republican  ^''''  ^^" 
sections  of  the  community.     The  disarming  of 
the  National  Guard  went  on  quietly  and  without 
opposition.     The  Imperial  Government  made  a 
humane  use  of  their  victorj-.     Though  the  city 
had  in  reality  been  carried  by  assault,  and  the  in- 
famous murder  of  Count  Latour  had  justly  ex- 
asperated the  soldiery  in  the  highest  degree,  its 
inhabitants  underwent  none  of  the  horrors  usual- 
ly experienced  on  such  occasions.     No  pillage  or 
willful  conflagration  took  place ;  the  troojis,  on 
the  contrary,  were  active  in  extinguishing  tho 
fires  which  had  been  raised  during  the  bombard- 
ment.    Few  executions,  and  those  only  of  lead- 
ers deeply  implicated,  ensued ;  and  although  it 
is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  any  should  have 
tarnished  the  lustre  of  so  glorious  a  victory,  yet 
it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  insurgents  had 
brought  severity  upon  themselves :  by  the  mur- 
der of  Count  Lamberg  and  Count  Latour,  they 
had  put  themselves  out  of  the  pale  of  humanity, 
and  they  could  not  complain  if  the  ruthless  max- 
im Vce  Victis,  which  they  had  a])plicd  to  others, 
now  recoiled  upon  themselves.     Among  those 
executed  was  Robert  Blum,   the  deputy  from 
Frankfort,  who  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  on 
the  8th  instant,  and  next  day  shot.     He  was  con- 
victed, on  his  own  admission,  of  having  „ 
instigated  the  rebellion  by  his  seditious 
speeches,  and  taken  an  active  part  b}'  combating 
with  the  insurgents  against  the  Imjjcrial  trooi>8 
in  the  defense  of  Vienna.     He  died  with          „ 
unshaken   fortitude.     His   execution,  as 
already  mentioned,  excited  a  great  sensation  in 
Germany,  and  by  many  is  still  regarded  ■  as  a 
political  fault,  chiefly  as  being  a  defiance  thrown 
down  by  Austria  to  the  central  government  in 
the  German  Confederacy,  as  he  was  a  member 
of  the  national  Parliament.     Yet  is  this  view 
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clearly  erroneous ;  for  it  never  was  supposed  that 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  one  country  was 
at  liberty  to  commit  high  treason  with  impunity 
in  another;  or  that  even  in  the  same  State  a 
member  of  Parliament  is  at  liberty  to  rise  in  re- 
bellion against  his  sovereign.*  Messenhauser, 
commander  of  the  armed  force  in  Vienna,  was 
also  condemned,  and  met  death  witli  the  like 
fortitude.  He  was  fearful  of  the  disgrace  of  be- 
ing hanged,  and  uttered  a  C17  of  joy  when  he 
heard  he  was  to  be  shot.  "It  is  a  sad  fate 
mine,"  said  he  :  "on  29th  October  I  was  threat- 
ened with  death  by  the  Proletaires  of  Vienna  as 
guilty  of  treachery,  and  now  I  am  condemned  to 
the  same  punishment  for  treason 
1848 "47?' An.  to  t'l'^  Emperor."  He  died  brave- 
Reg.' 1848, 423,'  lyj  standing  erect,  with  his  hand  on 
424;  Bailey-  his  heart,  and  himself  gave  the  word 
SGl'Vog  ^^^'  '^^  command  to  the  soldiers  charged 
'      ■  with  the  melancholy  duty. ' 

The  restoration  of  the  Imperial  authority  in 
-_  Vienna  was  immediately  followed. 

Formation  of  ^s  was  to  be  expected,  by  an  entire 
a  new  ministry  change  of  ministry.  Prince  Felix 
by  Schwartz-  of  Schwartzenberg  was,  with  the 
*"  ®^^'  entire  concurrence  of  the  Imperial 

party,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
and  Count  Francis  Stadion  was  made  minister 
of  the  interior  and  of  public  instruction  ;  Krauss, 
finance  minister ;  Baron  Cordon,  of  war ;  Bach, 
of  justice  ;  Chevalier  Bonck,  of  commerce  and 
public  works ;  the  Chevalier  Thunfuld,  of  agri- 
culture. The  character  of  all  the  persons  com- 
posing this  cabinet,  especially  of  its  very  eminent 
chief  and  of  M.  Bach,  the  minister  of  justice, 
were  a  guarantee  for  its  due  discharge  of  the 
arduous  duty  with  which  it  was  intrusted,  of  re- 
constructing the  monarchy  out  of  the  scattered 
fragments  into  which  it  had  been  broken.  And 
in  truth  this  duty  was  more  arduous  in  reality 
than  it  seemed  in  appearance ;  for  the  coalition 
of  forces  by  which  the  insurrection  had  been  con- 
quered in  Vienna,  so  far  from  being  thoroughly 
united,  itself  labored  under  secret  but  most  seri- 
ous causes  of  division.     Austria,  in  its  last  ex- 

*  When  sentence  of  death  waa  pronounced  against 
Blum,  he  said,  without  exhibiting  the  least  fear,  "  I  fully 
expected  it;  the  sentence  was  not  unforeseen."  He  en- 
treated, as  a  last  favor,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
write  a  letter  to  his  wife,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  it 
concluded  with  these  words  :  "  Let  not  my  fate  discour- 
age you ;  but  bring  up  our  children  so  that  they  may 
not  bring  disgrace  on  my  name."  "  Now  I  am  ready," 
said  he,  addressing  the  officers  of  justice,  when  the  letter 
was  done.  Arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  he  said  to 
one  of  the  cuirassiers  of  his  escort,  "  Here,  then,  we  are 
come  to  the  last  stage  of  ray  journey."  He  desired  not 
to  have  his  eyes  bandaged  ;  and  this  being  refused,  lest 
his  unsteadiness  should  cause  the  men  to  miss  their  aim, 
he  blindfolded  himself,  and  knelt  down  with  manly 
courage.  He  fell  pierced  by  three  balls,  and  died  in 
stantly.— Balletdiee,  ii.  366,  367. 


tremity,  had  been  saved  by  the  fidelity  of  tlie 
army,  and  the  heroic  devotion  of  the  Sclave 
population,  numbering  nearly  half  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Empire.  But  out  of  the  victory  of 
their  united  forces  arose,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
with  successful  coalitions,  a  new  cause  of  dis- 
cord— who  was  to  lead  the  combined  forces,  and 
what  interest  was  to  predominate  in  the  Govern- 
ment which  they  had  re-established  ?  Windisch- 
gratz  had  the  command,  and  directed  the  army 
which  was  to  act  against  Hungary  ;  but  Win- 
dischgratz  had  conquered  at  Prague  as  well  as 
at  Vienna:  his  cannon  had  dissolved  the  Sclave 
congress,  and  the  Croatians  beheld  with  jealousy 
their  beloved  Ban,  whom  they  re- 
garded with  justice  as  the  savior  of  1348  "474  ^''' 
the  Empire,  obeying  the  orders  of  475;' Baiiey- 
a  German  prince  who  had  proved  dier,  ii.  370, 
himself  the  worst  enemy  of  their  H^  •^":  ^^®S- 
race.  ^ 

The  thorns  with  which  his  crown  was  still  be- 
set, and  the  dreadful  scenes  which  ^q 
he  had  been  compelled  to  witness  Resignation 
in  his  capital,  induced  the  Emper-  of  the  Emper- 
or finally  to  relinquish  the  sceptre,  °^'  ^"4  f <=ceB- 
which  he  lelt  he  could  no  longer  new  Emper- 
wicld  with  comfort  to   himself  or  or,  Francis 
advantage  to  his  countiy.     On  the  Jo«eph- 
2d  December  he  came  with  the  Em- 
press into  the  saloon  of  audience  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, where  the  whole  Imperial  family,  and 
the   Prince   Windischgratz,    Baron   Jellachich. 
and  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  Empire,  were 
assembled,   and  announced  his  irrevocable  de- 
termination to  resign  the  crown  in  favor  of  the 
young  Archduke  Francis  Joseph,  the  next  heir 
to  it,  after  his  father  the  Archduke  Cliarles, 
whom  similar  reasons  had  determined  to  waive 
his  riglit  to  the  succession.     Having  said  these 
words,  the  Emperor  knelt  down  to  receive  the 
benediction  of,  and  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to, 
the  young  Emperor,  called  at  so  early  an  age  to 
wield  the  destinies  of  the  ancient  and  time-hon- 
ored Empire  of  Austria.     The  President  of  the 
Council  then  read  aloud  the  formal  act  of  abdi- 
cation and  renunciation  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
Archduke  Charles,  which  was  immediately  signed 
by  both  jjrinces.  Prince  Schwarteenberg,  and  the 
other  dignitaries  present.     The  ci-devant  Emper- 
or and  Empress  set  off  the  same  day,  in  a  private 
carriage,  for  Prague,  which  he  had  fixed  on  as 
his  future  residence.    The  new  Emperor  was  only 
eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  entered  on  his  ardu- 
oxts  duties ;  but  he  at  once  evinced  a  courage  and 
sagacity  above  his  years,  and  to  his  2  p  ,,„  j  •• 
energy  and  determination  the  sal-  372^  374;  Ann. 
vation  of  the  monarchy,  amidst  the  Hist.  1848, 
perils  by  which  it  was  still  beset,  is  |^|^  ^";  ^®S- 
in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed.^        '•     ' 
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WAR   IN   HUNGARY — ITS   FINAL   TERMINATION   BY   THE    RUSSIAN   INTERVENTION   IN    AUGUST,    1849. 


On  the  5th  December  the  new  Emperor  issued 
2  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  said : 

Proclamation  "We  are  convinced  of  the  necessity 
by  the  new  and  value  of  free  institutions,  and 
Emperor.  ^  enter  with  confidence  on  the  jiath 
of  a  prosperous  restoration  of  the 
monarchy.  On  the  basis  of  true  liberty,  on  the 
basis  of  the  equality  of  rights  of  all  our  people, 
and  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law, 
and  on  the  basis  of  their  equally  partaking  in  the 
representation  and  legislation,  the  country  will  rise 
to  its  ancient  grandeur;  it  will  acquire  new 
strength  to  resist  the  storm  of  the  time ;  it  will 
be  a  hall  to  shelter  the  tribes  of  many  tongues, 
united  under  the  sceptre  of  our  fathers.  Jeal- 
ous of  the  glory  of  the  crown,  and  resolved  to 
preserve  the  monarchy  uncurtailed,  but  ready 
to  share  our  privileges  with  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  we  hope,  by  the  assistance  of  God, 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  our  people,  to  suc- 
ceed in  uniting  all  the  countries  and  tribes  of 
the  monarchy  into  one  integral  State.  We  have 
had  many  trials;  tranquillity  and  order  have 
been  disturbed  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire. 
A  civil  war  is  even  now  raging  in  one  jjart  of 
the  monarchy.  Preparations  have  been  made 
to  restore  legal  order  every  where.  The  con- 
quest over  rebellion,  and  the  return  of  domestic 
peace,  are  the  first  conditions  of  the  great  work 
which  we  take  in  hand.  We  confidently  rely  on 
the  sensible  and  candid  co-operation  of  the  na- 
tion through  its  representatives.  Austria  at  the 
close  of  this  memorable  year  might  proudly  claim 
for  its  motto,  'Mergens  profunda  pukhrior  evenit.'' 
It  has  crushed  the  rebellion  in  Lombardy,  driv- 
en back  the  Piedmontese  into  their  own  territo- 
ry, planted  the  Austrian  flag  again  in  triumph  on 
the  walls  of  Milan,  which  had  for  centuries  been 
a  fief  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  Compelled  in 
self-defense  to  assault  his  own  capital,  the  Em- 
peror has  found  his  troops  as  loyal  as  they  were 
brave,  and  the  cannon  of  Windischgratz  and 
Jellachich  have  effectually  silenced  the  voice  of 
insurrection.  In  Hungary  ,the  Imperial  arms 
have  been  uniformly  successful,  and  there  is  ev- 
ery reason  to  expect  a  victorious  issue  to  the 
campaign.  And  now  fresh  and  healthy  blood 
has  been  poured  into  the  veins  of  the  monarchy 
by  the  elevation  to  the  throne  of  a  young  Emper- 
or who.se  disposition  and  character  are  of  the  hap- 
piest augury,  and  who  is  surrounded  by  minis- 
j  prociama-  ^<^'"*  determined  to  jjursue  a  course 
tion,  Dec.  .5,  of  constitutional  policy,  and  aban- 
1S4S;  An.  Keg.  (Jon  the  Mettcmich  system  of  des- 
1848,425,  4-.6.   p^^j^^  ^^^  exclusion.'" 

The  acts  of  the  young  Emperor  and  his  cabi- 
2  net  did  not  belie  these  liberal  pro- 

New  Consti-  fessions.  The  committee  appointed 
tutionof  Aus-  by  the  Diet  to  draw  up  a  constitu- 
M*  4  T  1849  ^^°"  ^^^^  prefaced  their  rri)ort  by  a 
'  '  '  '  preamble  to  this  effect :  "  All  the 
powers  of  the  State  proceed  from  the  people 


alone."  When  the  matter  came  to  be  discussed 
in  the  Diet  in  the  beginning  of  Januarj',  Count 
Stadion,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  moved,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  that  these  words 
should  be  omitted.  M.  Pinkar,  on  the  part  of 
the  Opposition,,  moved  a  declaration  condemna- 
tory of  the  counter-revolution ;  and  Count  Sta- 
dion moved  an  amendment,  which  substantially 
approved  of  it.  The  debate  was  conducted  with 
as  much  freedom  as  any  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  M.  Pinkar's  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  19G  to  99 — a  result  which  sufficienl>- 
ly  proved  the  democratic  character  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  assembly.  Having  gained  this 
victory,  the  Opposition,  fearful  of  a  dissolution, 
which,  in  the  altered  tcmjier  of  men's  minds 
since  the  former  elections  had  taken  place,  would 
probably  have  thrown  them  into  a  minority,  did 
not  press  the  retention  of  the  article,  and  the 
consideration  of  it  was  of  consent  postponed. 
The  other  articles  of  the  report  were  then  con- 
sidered seriatim,  and  the  constitution  was  finally 
approved  of  and  promulgated  on  the  7th  March. 
Certainly  the  friends  of  freedom  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  its  provisions.  It  provided,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  the  unity  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  a  condition  obviously  essential  to  its  in- 
dependence, and  which  all  the  Liberals  in  the 
Empire,  if  they  had  been  actuated  by  public 
spirit,  and  not  private  ambition,  should  have 
been  the  first  to  support.  Entire  freedom  in 
religion,  and  universal  education  by  public  in- 
stitutions, were  established;  "the  instruction  in 
religious  matters  in  the  public  schools  being  in- 
trusted to  the  respective  churches  or  religious 
institutions."  Freedom  of  the  press  without  the 
censorship  was  guaranteed  in  the  most  unlimit- 
ed extent,  as  was  the  right  of  petitioning,  meet- 
ing and  forming  associations,  if  not  opposed  to 
the  law  or  dangerous  to  the  State.  Individual 
liberty  was  guaranteed,  as  was  the  sanctity  of 
private  domiciles;  and  all  persons  ajjprehcnded 
Avere  to  be  liberated  in  forty-eight  hours,  if  not 
delivered  over  in  that  lime  to  the  judge  of  the 
district.  The  Emperor  was  to  take  the  oath  to 
the  constitution  when  he  was  crowned ;  he  was 
irresponsible,  decided  on  peace  and  war,  con- 
cluded treaties  with  foreign  powers,  and  pub- 
lished decrees,  the  same  being  countersigned  by 
a  responsible  minister.  He  appointed  the  min- 
isters and  di.smissed  them,  and  appointed  to  all 
offices,  civil  and  military.  Equality  of  all  citi- 
zens before  the  law  was  established.  The  Legis- 
lature was  to  consist  of  two  Houses,  both  elect- 
ive ;  and  the  elective  franchise  was  extended  to 
all  the  citizens  paying  the  statutory  amount  of 
direct  taxes,  which  was  only  a  few  florins.  The 
members  of  the  Lower  House  were  elected  for 
five  years,  those  of  the  Upper  for  ten.  ,  c„nRtitution, 
Laws  reqtiircd  to  be  passed  by  both  Jinr.  4. 1849; 
Houses,  and  have  the  Emperor's  con-  ;*"  I;eg.  1849, 
sent  to  become  valid ;    and  either  ^^^'  "^^- 
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18-W,  492, 
4113;  Ann. 
Reg.  1848, 
S26, 027. 


the  Emperor  or  either  House  might  propose  laws. 
The  Emperor  had  the  power  of  dissolution ;  and 
the  public  accounts  were  to  be  annually  brought 
forward  in  a  budget  submitted  to  both  Houses. 
This  constitution  was  much  more  democratic 
than  that  enjoyed  by  Great  Brit- 

„  , ,   ^'    ..      ain  at  this  time :  for  it  established 
Cold  reception  i     i  i       ji-  n  u    ^ 

of  the  (Jonsti-  household  sutirage,  all  but  univers- 
tutioninHun-  al  equality  in  all  matters  civil  and 
garyandAus-  religious,  a  free  press,  the  right  of 
meeting  and  petitioning,  and  uni- 
Tersal  education,  detached  from  sectarian  divi- 
sions, at  the  public  expense.  It  was  at  least  as  lib- 
eral a  constitution  as  Austria,  yet  in  pupilarity  in 
the  ways  of  freedom,  could  bear.  It  was  far,  how- 
ever, from  meeting  the  views  of  the  Hungarian 
insurgents,  who  desired  a  virtual  severance  of 
Hungary  from  Germany,  in  order  that  they  might 
obtain  a  monopoly  of  offices,  honors,  and  emolu- 
ments to  themselves.  How  they  were  to  main- 
tain their  ground  against  Russia  and  France  and 
Gernianjr,  {^  a  state  of  isolation,  was  a  question 
which  never  entered  into  their  consideration, 
though  Geoi'gey  confesses  that  the  difficulty  of 
doing  so  would  probably  have  proved  insur- 
mountable.* In  truth,  matters  had  gone  too  far 
between  the  two  powers,  before  the  new  consti- 
tution was  promulgated,  to  admit  of  a  compro- 
mise. But  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire,  the  new  constitution,  save  to  the 
revolutionists  of  Vienna,  gave  general 
satisfaction,  and  contributed  much  to 
the  unanimity  with  which  its  inhabit- 
ants prosecuted  the  war  against  the 
Hungarian  insurgents.' 
The  kingdom  of  Hungary  consists  of  133,000 
^  square  English  miles,  or  about  a 

Description  of  tenth  more  than  Great  Britain  and 
Hungaiy  in  a  Ireland.  It  forms  an  irregular  par- 
S'vr^7^°'''*  allelogram,  stretching  about  400 
miles  in  each  direction.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Moravia  and  Gallicia  ;  on  the 
south  by  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  the  Banat ;  on 
the  east  by  Transylvania  and  Bukovina ;  on  the 
west  by  Lower  Austria  and  Styria.  Thus  it  was 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  other  provinces  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  and,  if  detached  from  them, 
would  form  a  separate  State  like  one  composed 
of  the  midland  counties  in  the  centre  of  England, 
and  would  entirely  isolate  several  of  its  most  im- 
portant provinces  from  the  dominion  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg.  It  was  this  circumstance  which 
rendered  resistance  to  the  severance  a  question 
of  life  or  death  to  the  Austrian  monarchy.  The 
Danube,  which  flows  from  northwest  to  south- 
east through  its  whole  extent,  is  the  great  artery 
of  Hungary  and  the  principal  channel  for  the 
exportation  of  its  produce.  It  enters  the  coun- 
try at  Prcsburg,  at  a  short  distance  from  Vienna, 
and  flows  due  east  till  it  reaches  Waitzen,  when 
it  makes  a  sudden  and  sharp  bend  to  the  south, 
and  continues  this  course  till  it  reaches  the  bor- 


*  "  Whether  the  Austrian  monarchy  could  pursue  its 
former  importance  as  a  great  European  power  after  the 
isolation  of  the  Hungarian  Ministries  (chieiiy  of  war  and 
finance)  from  tlie  governing  power  constituted  in  Vienna 
for  the  other  provinces,  and  whetlier  Hungary,  recogni- 
zing the  guarantees  of  Austria's  influence  as  the  main 
condition  of  its  own  existence,  would  not  have  to  sacri- 
fice to  the  consolidation  of  collective  Austria  a  part  of  its 
newly-acquired  advantages,  were  (luestions,  the  answers 
to  which  lay  beyond  my  sphere,  nay,  which  I  never  put  to 
myself." — Geokqey,  i.  0. 


ders  of  Sclavonia,  where  it  is  joined  by  another 
great  river,  the  Drave,  and  their  united  waters 
flow  in  a  vast  volume  to  the  Euxine.  The  oth- 
er main  river  of  Hungary  is  the  Theiss,  which 
runs  in  the  northeast  of  the  country,  and  flows 
nearly  due  south  till  it  joins  the  Danube  between 
Peterwaradein  and  Belgrade,  on  the  confines  of 
Sclavonia.  Pesth  is  the  capital  of  Hungary,  but 
it  is  a  place  of  no  great  strength,  and  is  com- 
pletely commanded  by  its  suburb  Buda,  a  citadel 
strongly  fortified,  and  which  in  every  age  has 
formed  a  position  of  vital  importance  in  Hunga- 
rian wars,  besides  being  associated  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  many  of  their  most  interest- 
ing historical  recollections.  The  other  fortified 
places  in  Hungary  are  Raab,  Gran,  Waitzen, 
and  Komorn,  the  last  of  which  was  extremely 
strong,  and  had  acquired  the  name  of  the  Maid- 
en. Peterwaradein,  on  the  Sclavonian  frontier,  is 
also  a  place  of  great  strength.  From  the  nature 
of  their  country,  its  central  position  in  the  heart 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  the  barrier  which 
the  Danube  and  Theiss  opjiosed  to  an  invading 
army,  as  well  as_  the  number  and  .universal 
strength  of  its  fortresses,  all  of  which,  Gazetteer 
with  the  arsenal,  were  in  their  hands,  (Austri;0, 
the  Magyars  entered  upon  the  war  '^'^594^r'J)5' 
with  very  great  advantages. '  ■       i       • 

It  was  not  till  the  9th  December  that  Prince 
Windischgratz,  who  had  the  com-  g 

mand   of  the  princiiial   army  des-  Foreesofthe 
tined  to  act  against  the  Hungarians,   Austrians, 
was  in  a  condition  to  commence  op-  ^^'^  their  plan 
-.T-     c  -ii     ii  of  operations, 

orations.  11  is  force,  with  the  re- 
serve which  was  forming  under  Prince  Jesbcl- 
loni,  numbered  on  paper  49,000  infantiy,  723l> 
^avalry — in  all,  65,000  men,  with  260  guns  ;  but 
he  had  not  more  than  50,000  present  under  arms 
under  his  immediate  command.  A  second  corps 
of  20,000  was  stationed,  under  Count  Nugent, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Styria  and  Croatia,  to  serve 
as  a  reserve  for  the  main  army,  and  act  as  cir- 
cumstances might  require.  A  third  force  of 
14,000  men,  under  General  Schlick,  was  to  act 
on  the  northeast  of  Hungaiy ;  5000  men  were 
on  the  Banat  near  Bukovina;  and  16,000  men 
in  Transylvania,  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Ur- 
ban and  General  Piickuer,  were  to  make  head 
against  the  insurgents  there,  who,  under  General 
Bern — who  had  escaped  from  Vienna — were  ac- 
quiring a  formidable  consistency.  Thus  the  en- 
tire forces  of  the  Imperialists  were  very  consid- 
erable, but  they  were  entirely  detached  from  each 
other,  and  the  Hupgarians  occupied  a  central 
position  between  them.  The  troops  of  the  in- 
surgents, however,  were  much  less  considerable, 
and,  being  for  the  most  part  new  levies,  were 
still  more  deficient  in  discipline,  experience,  and 
warlike  and  mutual  confidence.  The  regular 
troops  of  the  Austrian  army  who  had  gone  over 
to  them  amounted  to  21,000  infantry,  and  7198 
cavalry;  and  they  had  2402  guns,  including  those 
in  the  forts  and  arsenals,  those  in  the  field  har- 
nessed by  splendid  horses  furnished  to  them  by 
the  Magyar  nobles.  Besides  this,  the  levies  or- 
dered in  the  preceding  j'ear  had  amounted  to 
200,000  men,  and  actually  brought  150,000  into 
the  field.  Their  main  army  was  on  the  Dan- 
ube, opposed  to  Windischgratz,  under  the  orders 
of  Georgey,  whose  military  abilities  had  become 
known,  and  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command 
after  Moza  had  been  deprived  of  it  in  conse- 
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quence  of  his  defeat.  It  consisted  nominally  of 
30,000  men,  but  he  never  had  more  than  20,000 
around  his  banners,  and  those  for  the  most  part 
young  recruits,  half-disciplined,  deejjly  depressed 
by  their  rout  at  Schwcchat,  and  wholly  unable 
to  face  the  enemy  in  the  field.  A  second  army, 
much  more  efficient  for  military  operations,  lay 
in  the  Bats  country  under  Bcm,  wjiich  had  been 
trained  to  war  in  the  conflicts  with  the  Razen, 
and  consisted  of  24,000.  In  addition  to  these, 
various  small  corps  were  in  the  course  of  forma- 
tion in  Upper  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  which 
might  amount  in  all  to  18,000  or  20,000  men. 
These  forces  were  much  inferior,  at  all  points,  to 
.      the  Imperialists  opposed  to  them; 

llT^°Kufpka  ^^^^  t^^^y  ^^^'^  ^^^  advantage  of  a 

i.  TT,  and  ii.  '  central  position  and  strong  fortress- 

170,  ITl,  In-  es,  and  the  assistance,  active  or  pas- 

Ann" Re-° '  ^'^'^'  ^f  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the 

lS4i*i  3-2f ;  country,  who,  in  the  Magyar  district 

Ann.  Hist.  of  Central  Hungary,  were  all  enthu- 

1849,492,493;  gi^stic  in  the  national  cause  of  the 
Balleydier,  fe.     .  .        , 

insurrection. ' 

Every  thing  seemed  to  promise  an  early  victo- 
g  ry  to  Windischgratz,  who  was  march- 

Advance  of  ing  on  Raab  in  the  last  week  of  De- 
the  Aus-  cember.  He  had  an  engagement  with 
trians.  ^^^  Hungarian  rear-guard  on  the  IGth, 

in  which  the  latter  were  worsted,  and,  continuing 
his  advance,  arrived  on  the  2Cth  of  that  month 
within  half  a  league  of  that  town,  and  had  al- 
ready begun  his  movements  with  a  view  to  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  from  it,  when  he 
found  that  it  was  evacuated  by  the  Hungarians, 
who  continued  their  retrograde  movement  to- 
ward Komorn  and  Pesth.  The  object  of  Georgey 
was  not  to  fight,  which  he  well  knew  he  could  li^t 
do  with  advantage  with  the  raw  troops  under  his 
command,  but  to  gain  time  for  the  formation  of 
armaments  in  the  interior.  This  he  did  effectu- 
ally by  the  show  m:ide  of  defending  Raab,  which 
gained  for  him  a  delay  of  eight  days.  During 
the  retreat  to  Pesth,  which  was  made  in 
the  worst  weather,  and  over  execrable 
roads,  he  was  attacked  by  Jellachich,  and  lost 
700  prisoners  in  the  encounter.  This  loss,  how- 
ever, was  likely  to  be  more  than  compensated  by 
a  reinforcement  of  10,000  men  and  24  guns  un- 
der General  Perczel,  who  was  awaiting  his  ar- 
rival at  Mour.  But  the  Ban  fell  on  Perczel's 
corps  two  days  after,  and  defeated  it  with 
such  ease  that  the  greater  part  was  dis- 
persed, and  2000  prisoners  made,  by  two  brigades 
only  of  Jellachich's  army.  Had  Windischgratz 
pursued  Georgey  vigorously,  he  might  have  pre- 
vented him  from  effecting  a  junction  with  Perc- 
zel, and  destroyed  them  separately ;  but  the  old 
Austrian  fault  of  slowness  in  movement  here  in- 
terposed, and  reft  from  Jellachich  all  the  fruits 
of  his  victory.  By  changing  the  direction  of  his 
march,  and  abandoning  Ofcn,  where  he  had  de- 
signed to  give  battle,  Georgey  succeeded,  some 
days  later,  in  effecting  a  junction  with  Perczel's 
January  4.  corps.  But  the  consternation  pro- 
2Ann.  m.-^t.  <l"ced  by  these  repeated  defeats 
1848,494,405;  was  extreme  at  Pesth,  and  even  the 
Klapka,  i.79,  most  zealous  supporters  of  Hunga- 
Ann°'Re<''°° '  1"'^"  i"^^pcncl<'nce  began  to  despair 
184S  3277328;  of  maintaining  it  against  the  over- 
Georgey,  i.  whelming  force  of  tTie  Imperial- 
ly, 120.  ists.2 

In  the  course  of  the  advance  from  Raab  to  Ko- 


Dec.  28. 


Dec.  30. 


morn,  the  usual  and  deploralile  horrors  of  civil 
war  began   to   a])i)car.     The  Ma-  „ 

gyars,  who  were  incensed  in  the  high-  Advance  of 
est  degree  at  the  retreat  of  their  army  the  AustriauB 
and  tlie  bad  success  of  their  arms,  *"  ??""jr° 
murdered  fifty-three  Croats  who  had 
fallen  into  their  hands,  and  were  even  accused 
of  having  poisoned  wells  on  the  line  of  advance 
of  the  Inii)erial  troojjs.      AVindischgratz  replied 
by  a  stern  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared 
that  "any  inhabitant  who  is  taken  with  any 
weapon  of  any  descrijjtion  in  his  hands  shall  be 
immediately  shot,  and  any  village  whose  inhab- 
itants shall  attack  any  single  officer  or  courier 
shall  be  immediately  leveled  with  the  ground." 
Meanwhile  the  Imperial  army  advanced  to  Ko- 
morn, which  they  reached  on  the  30th, 
and  summoned  to  surrender.     The  place,    ^'"^' 
however,  which  was  one  of  the  strongest  in  Eu- 
rope, and  amply  supplied  with  artillery  and  pro- 
visions, as  well  as  defended  by  a  large  garrison, 
refused  to  listen  to  terms ;  and  upon  that  Win- 
dischgratz, leaving  a  division  w  ith  the  siege-train 
to  commence  operations  against  it  in  force,  con- 
tinued his  advance  to  Pesth.     He  reached  it  on 
the  3d  January,  and,  while  making  prep- 
arations to  reduce  the  place,  it  was  dis- 
covered  that  the  Government  and  Diet  had  evac- 
uated it,  carrying  with  them  the  regalia  of  Hun- 
gary and  the  treasure,  and  retired  to  j 
Debreczin,  which  thereafter  became 
the  head-quarters  of  the  insurgents  latim^des  Ar- 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  mees  Kus^es 
Kossuth  delayed  his  departure  till  en  llongrie, 
five  minutes  past  twelve  on  the  night  Jp^jl "  jj^el-re 
of  the  31st,  and  then  drank  a  toast  delallongrie, 
"To  the  first  year  of  Hungarian  in-  29,  31 ;  Ann. 
dependence."^  Keg.  1849,  ;-;29. 

Upon  leaving  Pesth,  the  insurgents,  instead 
of  retiring  in  one  body,  divided  into  g 
two  parts — the  one  northward  toward  Brilliant 
Waitzen,  the  other  eastward  to  De-  retreat  and 
breczin  behind  the  Thciss.  The  first  "f°J''™''"'* 
was  commanded  by  Georgey,  the  last  °  eorgey. 
by  Perczel.  Georgey  exerted  himself  to  the  ut- 
most to  draw  tlie  attention  of  the  enemy  upon 
himself,  and  he  did  this  with  such  success  that 
the  column  which  retired  to  Debreczin  was  mere- 
ly observed  by  a  small  Austrian  corps  under 
General  Ottinger.  The  retreat  to  Debreczin  was 
conducted  under  the  most  disastrous  circum- 
stances, the  weather  being  dreadful,  the  cold  at 
five  degrees  above  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the 
army  encumbered  by  an  immense  multitude  of 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the  last  stages 
of  starvation  and  suffering.  They  at  length 
reached  the  Theiss,  however,  and  got  to  their 
journey's  end  at  Debreczin,  where  Kossuth  ad- 
dressed an  animated  proclamation  to  the  peo- 
ple, calling  on  them  to  rise,  and,  "like  an  ava- 
lanche which  rolls  down  the  sides  of  a  mountain, 
crush  tlieir  enemies  without  leaving  a  man  to  car- 
ry back  tidings  of  the  disaster."  While 
the  eloquent  tribune  was  thus  electrifying  '^^'  ' 
the  inhabitants  of  Central  Hungary  on  the  banks 
of  the  Theiss,  Georgey  retired  toward  Kremnitz 
beyond  Waitzen,  whore  he  collected  a  very  con- 
siderable body  of  men  from  the  whole  north  of 
Hungary,  about  20,000  strong.  With  this  for- 
midable force  he  moved  in  the  direction  of  the 
southwest,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  threaten  the 
communications  of  Windischgratz  with  Yieaaa 
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and  his  base  of  operations.  This  movement 
alarmed  the  Austiians,  always  neiTOus  about 
their  communications,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  main  Hungarian  army  was  allowed  to 
retire  unmolested,  and  remain  six  weeks  reci'uit- 
ing  its  losses  and  filling  up  its  ranks  behind  the 
Theiss.  Meanwhile  Windischgratz,  deeming  the 
war  ended,  and  deterred  from  moving  by  the  ex- 
cessive severity  of  the  weather,  remained  with 
the  main  body  of  his  army  for  seven  weeks  in  a 
state  of  inactivity  at  Pesth.  In  truth  he  had 
some  grounds  for  his  fancied  security.  Leopold- 
stadt  and  Esseck,  two  of  the  chief  fortresses  of 
Western  Hungary,  had  surrendered — the  first  to 
Marshal  Simonich  on  2d  February ; 
73;  Baileyd.'  the  latter,  with  614  guns,  on  the 
Guerre  de  la  lith  to  Count  Nugent ;  andKomorn 
llongrie,  o2,  and  Peterwaradein,  the  two  remain- 
jlL^'"^'  ^^'  ing  strong-holds  of  the  insurgents, 
were  closely  blockaded. ' 
The   war,  meanwhile,  in   Transylvania   was 

9  gradually  assuming  great  proportions 

War  of  Bern  under  the  able  and  energetic  direc- 
iii  Transyl-  tion  of  General  Bern.  The  Imperi- 
vania  alists   were   there   completely  over- 

matched, and  reduced,  in  consequence,  to  a  pain- 
ful and  losing  defensive.  ,  Bern  had  succeeded, 
amidst  its  warlike  and  enthusiastic  inhabitants, 
inured  to  a  military  life  by  their  constant  con- 
tests with  the  Turks,  in  collecting  thirty  thou- 
sand men  round  his  standards,  who  had  already 
acquired  somewhat  of  the  consistency  of  old  sol- 
diers. Against  these  formidable  forces  General 
Piickner,  who  commanded  the  Imjierialists  in 
that  quarter,  could  only  oppose  six  regular  bat- 
talions, eight  squadrons,  and  forty  guns.  He 
Lad,  it  is  true,  a  much  larger  irregular  force 
under  his  orders,  but  they  were  new  levies,  ill 
disciplined,  and  worse  aifected,  upon  whose  fidel- 
ity or  steadiness  in  the  field  little  reliance  could 
be  placed.  Colonel  Urban,  with  a  force  of  four 
thousand  men,  had  maintained  the  contest  in 
the  north  of  that  province  with  much  difficulty 
ever  since  the  Avar  broke  out ;  but  after  having 
P  „g  gained  considerable  successes  in  the  out- 
set, he  had  been  attacked  by  such  supe- 
rior numbers  that  he  was  forced  to  retire,  with 

„  severe  loss,  to  Clausenberg,  which  he  was 
soon  obliged  to  evacuate.  Bern,  mean- 
while, had  concentrated  a  force  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zemenwar,  the 
oi"iginal  cradle  of  the  insurrection,  and  had  laid 
siege  to  that  town.  Arad,  a  strong  fortress  in 
Central  Hungary,  was  at  the  same  time  besieged, 
and  was  defended  with  heroic  courage  by  Gen- 
eral Eager.  Five  hundred  soldiers,  of  whom 
three  hundred  only  were  fit  for  duty,  and  very 
badly  supplied  with  ammunition  and  provisions, 
defended  that  fortress  with  thirty-nine  guns,  dur- 
ing two  months,  against  the  assault  of  fifteen 
thousand  insurgents,  when  at  length  they  were 
relieved  by  General  Count  Leiningen.  But  in 
other  quarters  the  Imperialists  were  not  equally 
successful.  After  various  alternations  of  suc- 
2  Balleyd.  ^^ss,  Bern  finally  established  himself 
40,  42 ;  in  Southern  Transylvania,  and  drove 
iViQ  ^q^'  th®  Austrians,  under  Ptickner,  into 
S30  •'  Ann.  ^hc  Banat,  where  they  nan-owly  cs- 
Jiist.  1.840,  caped   being   surrounded  and   made 
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prisoners. 


While  these  affairs  were  passing  in  Eastern 
and  youthern  Hungary,  Georgey,  in  the  north, 


was  pursuing  that  able  campaign  which  has  se- 
cured him  a  lasting  place  in  the  ar- 
chives of  military  glory.  The  spirit  of  ^bie  move- 
his  troops  had  been  extremely  depress-  luentB  of 
ed  by  their  numerous  disasters  in  the  Georgey  in 
retreat  to  Pesth,  and  their  number  xl'!!,?"I'''  "^ 
did  not  exceed  sixteen  tliousand  men 
when  they  reached  Waitzen.  Already,  too, 
the  seeds  of  divisions  between  him  and  Kossuth 
had  become  jirolific  of  evil :  the  dispositions  of 
the  latter  were  entirely  democratic,  whereas 
Georgey  was  decidedly  monarchical ;  and  lie 
had  recently  published  a  proclamation  to  the 
efi'ect  that  his  army  "would  obey  no  orders  but 
those  prescribed  by  law  through  the  I'esponsible 
101/al  minister  at  war,  and  would  oppose  itself 
to  all  those  who  may  attempt,  by  republican  in- 
triyues  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  over- 
throw the  constitutional  monarchy."  Kossuth's 
instructions  were  "to  act  on  the  offensive  against 
the  corps  of  Marshal  Simonich,  and  relieve  the 
fort  of  Leopoldstadt,  blockaded  by  him,  in  order 
by  this  diversion  to  withdraw  the  main  hostile 
forces  from  the  Theiss,  and  render  possible  the 
organization  of  new  troops  behind  that  river." 
But  when  he  left  Waitzen,  Georgey  found  that 
his  forces  were  not  adequate  to  both  these  ob- 
jects, and  therefore  he  wisely  renounced  all 
thoughts  of  relieving  Leopoldstadt ;  and  aban- 
doning that  fortress  to  its  fate,  he  resolved  to 
retreat  "sideways,"  as  he  himself  says,  "into 
the  district  of  the  mountain  towns."  By  this 
district  was  meant  the  tract  of  land  in  the  valley 
of  the  River  Gran,  which  flows  in  a  southwester- 
ly direction  from  the  lower  spurs  of  the  Carpa- 
thian range  into  the  great  valley  of  the  Danube. 
This  route  had  the  double  advantage  of  leading 
the  enemy  into  the  rocky  and  inhospitable  re- 
gion of  the  mountains,  and  of  afiford-  ,  „ 
•  1      TT  .  1  I  Georgey,  1. 

ing  the  Hungarian  corps  the  means  269,  274 ; 

of  uniting  with  the  reorganized  and  Klapkn,  i. 
recruited  army  which  was  collecting  j^'.^q"yA' 
behind  the  Theiss.'  '    '' 

But  the  difficulties  of  the  march  at  this  rigor- 
ous season  were  immense,  and  such  -^^ 
as  would  have  deterred  any  less  en-  Extreme 
ergetic  general  and  army  from  at-  difficulties  . 
tempting  it ;  for  the  troops  had  to  of 'usmarch 
force  their  way  through  roads  cover- 
ed with  ice,  and  to  cut  through  deep  wreaths  of 
snow  in  narrow  valleys  overhung  by  precijuces 
on  either  side,  down  which  avalanches  were  fall- 
ing. The  passes  in  the  mountains  were  occu- 
pied by  Austrian  detachments,  under  General 
Schlick,  who  had  come  down  with  five  thousand 
men  from  Gallicia  to  oppose  Georgey's  progress, 
and  they  made  a  stout  resistance.  Georgey,  on 
one  occasion,  took  five  guns  and  two  hundred 
jjiisoners.  He  says,  in  a  bitter  spirit,  that  no 
one  could  have  believed,  seeing  how  badly  his 
troops  fought,  that  a  Russian  inten'ention  could 
ever  become  necessary.  To  add  to  their  diffi- 
culties, the  frost,  which  had  been  so  severe,  sud- 
denly broke  up  on  the  20th  January,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  thaw  which  produced  such  floods 
as  rendered  it  almost  a  matter  of  impossibility  to 
stem  them  in  the  narrow  and  steep  valleys  up 
whieh  the  Hungarians  were  toiling  their  ardu- 
ous way.  On  one  occasion  Count  Gayon's  corps 
met  so  formidable  a  debacle  that  the  troops  re- 
coiled before  it,  and  were  only  turned,  and  in  a 
manner  forced  through,  up  to  their  middles  in 
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floating  ice,  Ly  the  still  more  formidable  cry  iu 
their  rear,  "The  enemy  are  coming!"  Geor- 
gey,  after  surmounting  with  heroic  constancy 
incredible  difficulties,  at  length  forced  the  bar- 
riers at  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ridge,  and 
descended  by  Iglo  down  the  valleys,  the  waters 
of  which  floated  into  the  Theiss.  He  there  en- 
countered General  Schlick,  who  had  come  down 
from  Epirus,  and  had  for  some  weeks  been  la- 
boring to  put  Kaschau  into  a  respectable  state 
of  defense.  After  several  bloody  combats,  in 
which  the  e'lite  of  the  regular  Hungarian  troops 
were  brought  into  action,  he  at  length  succeed- 
ed in  forcing  back  the  Impei'ialists,  who  retired 
toward  Epirus.  Weaiy,  dejected,  and  destitute 
of  every  thing,  the  troops,  more  like  a  crowd  of 
» Georgey,  i.  beggars  than  a  military  array,  at 
1G9,  221 ;  length  reached  Kaschau,  where  he 
^'^P''^'  j-  effected  a  junction  with  the  corps  un- 
'  '  '  der  the  command  of  Colonel  Klapka, 
which  raised  his  forces  to  about  twen- 
ty-one thousand  men.' 
While  Geoi"gey  was  thus  with  consummate 
12_  skill  forcing  his  way  through  the  de- 

Efforts  of  Kos-  files  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
Buth  and  the  -  .  .  -  -         - 


duction ; 
Ballevdier, 
i.  50,  61. 


Government 
to  reorganize 
the  army  be- 
hind the 
Theiss. 


and  drawing  the  attention  of  such 
numerous  bodies  of  Windischgratz's 
army  upon  his  track  as  rendered 
any  advance  against  the  main  body 
of  the  army  which  had  retired  be- 
hind the  Theiss  impossible,  Kossuth  and  the  oth- 
er members  of  the  Government  who  had  reached 
Debreczin  were  equally  energetic  in  the  exercise 
of  their  great  talents  to  reorganize  and  recruit 
the  dejected  and  disorganized  force,  which,  en- 
cumbered with  sick  women  and  children,  had 
contrived  to  escape  behind  the  barrier  of  that 
river.  The  measures  of  Kossuth  at  this  critical 
moment  were  as  skillful  as  his  conduct  and  lan- 
guage were  energetic.  He  made  full  use  of  the 
unlimited  issue  of  paper  money  which  the  decree 
of  the  Diet  had  put  at  his  disposal,  and  which, 
as  it  passed  current  at  full  value  in  every  part 
of  Hungary,  put  ample  funds  for  the  ])rosecution 
of  the  war  at  his  disposal.  By  a  skillful  device 
he  declared  Austrian  paper  not  a  current  me- 
dium of  exchange  in  Hungary,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  off"ered,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  take  it  for  full  value  in  exchange  for 
Hungarian  paper.  Large  quantities  of  Vienna 
notes  in  consequence  came  into  the  public  treas- 
ury, and  gave  the  minister  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing amis  and  ammunition  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities in  England  and  Belgium.  Artillery  in 
abundance  was  at  then*  disposal  in  the  difi"erent 
forti-esses  in  their  hands,  and  all  the  founderies 
and  manufactories  of  powder  and  arms  in  the 
kingdom  were  in  activity  to  furnish  more.  Mean- 
while proclamations  of  the  most  headstrong  kind 
were  addressed  in  profusion  by  the  Government 
to  the  people.  They  appealed  to  their  national 
feelings,  their  love  of  independence,  their  an- 
cient glories,  their  martial  fame ;  the  name  of 
t&e  King  was  freely  used  to  secure  the  loyal — 
the  ambition  of  democracy  appealed  to  to  win 
the  republican.  Every  success,  however  trifling, 
was  magnified  by  Kossuth  into  an  important  vic- 
tory; every  tradition,  how  old  soever,  referred  to 
as  an  incitement  to  fresh  exertions.  Immense 
was  the  success  of  these  persevering  efforts  in 
drawing  forth  the  military  strength  of  the  an- 
cient and  warlike  Hungarian  nation.     Armed  I 


bands  sprung  up,  as  if  by  magic,  from  their  moth- 
er earth ;  old  arms,  which  had  hung  undisturb- 
ed for  centuries  since  the  Turkish  wars,  were 
taken  down  and  furbished  up;  and  the  specta- 
cle was  exhibited  of  an  entire  nation  taking  up 
arms  to  combat,  as  they  thought,  for 
their  King,  their  freedom,  and  their  in-  dier^e^g 
dependence.'  '    ' 

While  these  active  measures  M'cre  in  progress 
for  the  future  prosecution  of  the  war,         j„ 
a  mournful  tragedy  was    jiassing  at  Arrest  and 
Pesth  under  the  orders  of  Prince  Win-  execution 
dischgratz.    By  a  strange  infatuation,  ^  <jo.i'nt 
Count  Bathiany,   instead   of  retiring     *    '*°^' 
with  the  Diet  to  Debreczin,  and  disregarding  a 
positive  injunction  not  to  appear  by  Prince  Win- 
dischgratz,  presented  himself  before  the  Impe- 
rial general.     He  was  inmiediately  arrested,  for 
the  Government  were  extremely  incensed  at  him 
as  the  first  leader  and  supposed  author  of  the 
insurrection.     He  was  handed  over,  after  some 
weeks,  to  a  court-martial,  by  which  he  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  next  day  executed.     He 
was  apprehensive  of  being  sentenced  to  be  hang- 
ed, and  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  when  he  heard  he 
was  to  be  shot.     Like  so  many  other  leaders  on 

both  sides    in  this  melancholy  war,  he  ■,-  .    „ 
,.     ,      .  ,    ,         .  TT-  Feb.  3. 

died  with  heroic  courage.     History  must 

ever  mourn  the  death  on  the  scaffold  of  any  man 
of  noble  character  combating  for  what  in  sincer- 
ity he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  duty ;  and  it 
will  be  a  blessed  time  when  more  humane  max- 
ims obtain  in  civil,  as  it  is  the  glory  of  modern 
civilization  to  have  eff'ected  in  national  conflicts. 
But,  in  vindication  of  the  Austrian  Government, 
it  must  be  recollected  they  were  only  retaliating 
upon  their  enemies  what  they  had  suffered  at 
their  hands.  The  Hungarians  began  by  mur- 
dering Count  Lamberg;  they  had  judicially  mas- 
sacred Count  Zichy  ;  and  they  had  advanced  to 
the  relief  of  Vienna  when  its  insurgents  were 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  Count  Latour.  When 
in  their  turn  defeated,  they  could  not  2  Balleyd 
complain  if  they  underwent  the  severe  34,  35: 
but  just  law  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  Georgey,  i. 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  =  ^'^^'  ^^*- 

From  the  beginning  of  Januarj',  when  he  ar- 
rived in  Pesth,  to  the  20th  February, 
Windischgratz  remained  stationary  in  inactivity 
that  capital.  This  delay  is  usually  con-  ot  ^vill- 
sidered  as  a  serious  fault  in  a  military  disci)gratE 
point  of  view,  and  as  the  main  cause  ^  ^^  ' 
of  the  disasters  which  afterward  befell  the  Impe- 
rial arms.  But  before  concurrence  is  expressed 
in  this  disapprobation,  it  is  to  be  recollected  with 
how  small  a  force,  comparatively  speaking,  he 
was  intrusted,  considering  the  arduous  task  which 
lay  before  him  of  invading  a  martial  nation  in 
arms.  The  sixty  thousand  men  with  whom  he 
started  from  Vienna  in  the  middle  of  December 
had  melted  away  under  the  hardships  of  a  winter 
campaign,  in  a  marshy  and  unhealthy  country, 
to  less  than  forty  thousand  effective  men  ^'shen 
he  reached  Pesth ;  and  with  these  he  not  only 
had  to  garrison  that  capital  and  its  citadel,  Buda, 
but  to  detach  largely  to  the  right  for  the  siege  of 
Esseck  and  to  keep  up  the  communication  Mith 
Croatia,  and  on  the  left,  toward  Waitzen,  to  sup- 
port Simonich  in  the  siege  of  Leopoldstadt,  and 
pursue  Georgey  in  the  Carpathian  defiles.  In 
these  circumstances,  to  have  advanced  with  the 
centre  toward  Debreczin  through  a  difficult  and 
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gratz  to- 
ward De- 
bi'eczin. 
Feb.  22. 


marshy  country  in  the  depth  of  winter,  would 
have  been  an  extremely  hazardous  operation, 
which  might  have  caused,  earlier  than  they  act- 
ually occurred,  the  disasters  which  ensued.  And 
if  it  be  said  the  weather  and  the  bad  roads  were 
as  severe  upon  the  Hungarians  in  retreat  as  on 
the  Austrians  in  advance,  the  answer  is  that  that 
is  no  doubt  true  ;  but  the  former  were  every  day 
drawing  nearer  to  their  resources  and  getting  re- 
inforcements from  the  rear,  while  the  Austrians 
were  moving  farther  from  theirs,  and  becoming 
more  weakened  by  being  obliged  to  leave  detach- 
ments to  keep  up  communications. 

At  length,  Buda  having  been  put  in  a  proper 
15_  state  of  defense,  and  garrisoned  by  two 
Advance  of  battalions,  and  Esseck  on  the  right, 
and  Leopoldstadt  on  the  left,  having 
been  taken.  Windischgratz  moved  for- 
ward toward  Debreczin.  He  had  giv- 
en orders  for  the  concentration  of  all 
the  disposable  force  at  his  command,  but  it  did 
not  exceed  twenty  thousand  men,  and  they  were 
widely  scattered,  so  great  had  been  the  losses 
from  fiitigue,  sickness,  and  the  sword,  during 
this  winter  campaign.  The  Imperial  general 
moved  forward  from  Pesth  in  tlic  end  of  Janua- 
ry, and  several  inconsiderable  actions  took  place 
Feb  8  J'""!"^  the  first  three  weeks  of  Februa- 
p  '  ry,  while  he  was  advancing  toward  the 
Thciss.  Sehlick,  too,  whom  lie  had  sum- 
moned to  join  his  standards,  had  a  rude  encoun- 
ter to  sustain  before  he  effected  the  junction  in  a 
defile  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  which  was 
occupied  by  Gcorgey's  troops.  At  length,  hav- 
ing got  all  his  troops  in  hand,  he  advanced  to 
deliver  a  decisive  battle  to  the  combined  forces 
of  Georgey  and  Dembinski,  who  had  effected  a 
junction  on  the  Tarma,  and  concentrated  40,000 
men,  wit!i  22'>  guns,  with  which  they  on  their 
side  were  prejjaring  to  resume  the  offensive  by 
an  advance  on  Pestli.  The  two  armies  met  at 
Kapolna,  on  the  riglit  bank  of  tlic  Theiss,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  from  Pesth  to  Debreczin, 
on  the  direct  road  between  these  two  places.  The 
Hungarians  were  greatly  superior  in  numbers, 
and  especially  artillery ;  but  the  Imperial  gen- 
eral, with  reason,  reckoned  on  the  better  quality 
of  his  veteran  troops  to  counterbalance  this  dis- 
advantage. Both  armies  were  animated  witli 
the  best  spirit,  and  a  decisive  battle  was  expect- 
ed and  prepared  for  on  either  side.  But  the 
Hungarian  generals  were  on  very 
CO^Khmlca^V  ^^^  terms  with  each  other;  and 
8.3,'lntro(liic-  Dembinski,  in  particular,  had  quar- 
tion;  G>or-  reled  with  both  Georgey  and  Klap- 
ka  to  such  a  degree  as  augured  ill 
for  their  combined  operations.' 
The  battle  began  at  daybreak  on  the  morning 
1Q  of  the  2(jlh  by  an  advance  of  General 

Battle  of  Ka-  Wibna,  with  ten  battalions  and  sev- 

E.^u"''  <.»  enty-eight  guns,  direct  on  Kapolna. 
February  26.    rp.  „  rr         " .      '  ^  ,  ' 

^  1  he  Hungarians  were  strongly  post- 
ed on  the  heights  near  that  town,  with  their 
right  resting  on  the  ruined  village  of  Dobro, 
their  left  on  that  of  Kal,  and  a  numerous  and 
magnificent  artillery,  supported  by  several  .squad- 
rons of  hussans-  The  battle  which  ensued  was 
one  of  the  most  obstinate  and  .sanguinary  which 
had  occurred  in  Europe  since  the  fight  at  Wa- 
terloo, for  the  Imperialists  advanced  with  great 
resolution  and  all  the  confidence  of  victory  to 
the  attack,  and  the  Hungarians  fought  with  the 


gey,  i.  241, 
251 


Stubborn  resolution  of  patriotic  enthusiasm.  In 
the  centre  especially,  where  forty  guns  were 
placed  on  cither  side,  and  the  elite  of  either  army 
was  grouped  together,  the  combat  was  of  the 
most  desperate  kind.  The  Austrians  at  one 
time  were  on  the  point  of  being  ruined  by  the 
separation  of  two  of  their  brigades  by  a  wood, 
of  which  the  Hungarians  had  got  possession, 
and  affairs  were  only  restored  by  a  rapid  ad- 
vance of  General  Wyp,  who  attacked  the  col- 
umns of  the  enemy  which  had  penetrated  into 
his  lines  in  front  and  fiank,  with  his  lancers, 
and  succeeded  in  driving  them  back.  After  .six 
hours'  hard  fighting  both  armies  retained  their 
positions,  and  success  had  declared  for  neither. 
The  soldiers,  wearied  with  the  struggle,  on  both 
sides  lay  down  beside  their  arms,  gims,  and  horses, 
without  either  shelter  or  covering,  , 
and  soon  the  din  of  the  battle  was  70,  72;  Klap- 
hiished,  and  the  light  of  the  tran-  ka,  H'i,  Intro- 
quil  stars  of  heaven  succeeded  to  the  ^,"ction; 
lurid  discharge  of  the  artillery.  ■  i-eorgey,  2o0. 

The  night  was  extremely  cold,  and  the  soldiers 
lay  on  the  frozen  ground  without  -j^ 

covering.  Austrians  and  Magyars  Victoiyofthe 
bore  tlieir  suffering  with  fortitude:  Austri.ans. 
the  first,  supported  by  the  feeling  l-'ebruary  27. 
of  loyalty  and  the  honor  of  a  soldier ;  the  last, 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  independence  and  the  glow 
of  patriotism.  Reinforcements  to  a  considerable 
extent,  chiefiy  from  Georgey's  army,  arrived  in 
the  Magyar  lines  during  the  night:  but  the  Im- 
perialists in  vain  looked  for  the  corresp^onding 
arrival  of  General  Sehlick  on  their  own  side. 
Before  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  Win- 
dischgratz rode  through  the  lines,  and  addressed 
a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  the  soldiers, 
who  received  him  with  cheers.  He  directed  his 
first  attack  against  the  town  of  Kapolna,  but  all 
eyes  were  turned  toward  the  road  of  Vcrpeletli, 
where  the  heads  of  Schlick's  column  were  ex- 
jiected  to  ajiircar.  At  length,  at  eight  o'clock,  a 
(tolumn  of  smoke  was  seen  to  arise  on  the  ex- 
treme left,  followed  by  a  loud  explosion ;  it  was 
Schlick's  column,  which  had  now  arrived  on  the 
ground,  and  was  prepared  to  take  a  part  in  the 
action.  Windischgratz  immediately  ordered  an 
attack  on  Kapolna,  and  commenced  it  by  the 
fire  of  three  batteries,  whicii  opened  upon  it  with 
great  vigor.  After  an  hour's  fire,  the  assault  was 
ordered,  and  the  town  carried  with  great  gal  Ian  try 
by  two  Austrian  battalions.  Twenty-seven  offi- 
cers and  a  thousand  men  were  made  prisoners  on 
this  occasion  ;  Dembinski  made  several  eflfbrts  to 
regain  it,  but  in  vain.  From  this  the  Imjierialists 
pushed  on  to  a  farm-house  in  its  rear,  which  was 
also  carried  and  held,  after  an  obstinate  struggle. 
Following  up  his  success,  the  Austrian  general 
pushed  fijrwardColloredowithtwobrigades  across 
the  Tarma,  above  Kajiolna,  so  as  to  turn  the  right 
flank  of  the  enemy ;  while  Sehlick,  who  had 
reached  Vcrpeletli,  combined  his  movement  so  as 
to  aid  in  the  attack.  The  united  forces  made  an 
onslaught  on  the  Hungarian  right,  and  in  spite  of 
a  vigorous  defense  by  Georgey  with  the  best  troops 
in  tlie  army,  the  latter  were  driven  2  just.  of  Ku- 
back,  and  a  general  retreat  began,  rope,  c.  xlii.  5 
which  soon  turned  into  a  confused  fl ;  ^^^l'^/*^' 
rout,  the  infantry  and  artillery  flying  ^^'yj?  '25^°''' 
in  confusion,  the  cavalry  alone  retir-  250, 'ho; 
ing  ill  ccholons  of  squares  in  a  sol-  Klapka,  i.  83, 
dieriike  regular  manner.  =  Introduction. 
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Had  Windisdigratz  been  in  sufficient  force  to 
have  followed  up  his  advantage  as 
Inactivity  of  resolutely  as  he  had  gained  it,  and 
tlic  Aiistriana  pressed  vigorously  next  day  on  the 
after  the  vie-  enemy,  who  retreated  toward  the 
t<«y.  Thciss,  the  Hungarians  would,  by 

the  confession  of  their  own  generals,  as  well  as 
the  assertions  of  their  enemy,  have  been  totally 
ruined,  the  war  linished  on  that  day,  and  Aus- 
tria saved  the  humiliation  of  a  Russian  interven- 
tion. But  the  Austriaiis  are  proverbially  slow 
in  their  movements,  and  Windischgratz  was  far 
from  imitating  the  energy  and  vigor  of  Schlick, 
to  whom  the  real  credit  of  the  victory  of  Kapol- 
na  belongs,  and  who  marched  twenty-four  miles 
that  day  and  on  the  preceding  night  to  take  part 
in  the  action.  The  Hungarians,  too,  though  de- 
feated, were  still  greatly  superior  to  the  enemy  in 
numbers ;  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  new 
levies,  until  the  retreat  began,  had  fought  brave- 
ly, and  emulated  the  courage  of  the  veteran  sol- 
diers. Influenced  liy  these  considerations,  Win- 
dischgratz remained  inactive  on  the  28th,  and 
lost  the  opportunity,  never  dt'stined  to  recur,  of 
driving  a  defeated  army,  encumbered  with  artil- 
lery, baggage,  and  wounded,  back  on  the  Theiss, 
swollen  with  the  winter  rains,  and  traversed  only 
by  a  few  bridges  in  the  rear.  He  sent  General 
Theisperg  with  a  brigade  to  threaten  their  flank 
at  Poroszolo,  but  no  general  movement  in  pur- 
suit was  attempted.  Theisperg  had  not  suffi- 
cient force  to  attempt  any  thing  decisive,  and 
thus  this  im[)ortant  victoiy  remained  without  re- 
sults. Favored  by  a  thick  fog,  which  covered 
their  march,  the  Hungarians  leisurely  continued 
their  retreat  by  Poroszolo  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Theiss  without  being  dis(|uieted  on  their  march 
by  the  Imperialists;  while  Windischgi*atz,  feel- 
ing the  disastrous  consequences  of  his  numeric- 
al weakness,  especially  in  cavalry,  addressed  the 
most  pressing  instances  to  the  Em- 
76-  'Georgev  I'^^'or  t"  send  him  reinforcements, 
273,  2T4;  '  especially  in  that  arm,  offering  to 
Klapka,  83,  send  in  exchange  two  thousand  Ma- 
84,  Introduc-  gym-  prisoners,  who  would  gladly  en- 
ter the  ranks  of  the  Imjierialists.' 
While  the  Imperial  general  was  thus  earnestly 
^g  entreating  for  reinforcements,  and 

DJBcord  in  the  Constrained  to  inactivity  by  their 
Maf^yarranks,  want,  the  most  violent  dissensions 
*k'^d-^''T'''"d  ^'^'^  broken  out  in  the  Magyar  ranks, 
isp  ace  .  QeQj.gey,  Vcttcr,  and  Klapka,  their 
principal  generals  under  Dembinski,  loudly  ac- 
cused the  commander-in-chief  of  mismanage- 
ment of  the  gallant  troojis  under  his  command. 
The  soldiers  joined  in  the  general  outcry ;  and 
the  result  was  that  Dembinski  was  deprived  of 
the  command,  which,  to  shun  the  rivalry  of 
Georgev  and  Klapka,  was  bestowed  on  Vetter,  a 
man  inferior  in  capacity  to  either.  "You  have 
given  yourself  a  rival,"  said  the  disgraced  gen- 
eral to  Kosstith  when  he  announced  his  dismissal 
to  him,  "who  will  soon  overturn  you;  God  grant 
it  may  not  be  on  the  ruins  of  Hungary."  The 
new  commander-in-chief  made  good  use  of  the 
breathing-time  afforded  him  by  the  compulsory 
inactivity  (jf  the  Imperialists,  in  reorganizing 
and  recruiting  his  troops  and  restoring  their 
spirit.  With  such  success  were  these  efforts  at- 
tended, and  so  ably  was  he  seconded  by  the  zeal 
and  energy  of  Georgey  and  Klapka,  that  after 
haring  entirely  evacuated  the  right  bank  of  the 


Theiss,  Vetter  was  in  sufficient  strength  to  de- 
tach l."),00()  men  again  across  that  river,  who  at- 
tacked in  front  and  flank  the  brigade  of  Kargu, 
which  lay  at  Szolnok,  on  the  extreme  Austrian 
right,  whom  they  drove  out  of  that  town  with 
considcral)le  loss,  and  regained  for  the;  Hunga- 
rians a  firm  footing  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.     At  the  same  time  the  Hunga- 
rians resumed  tiie  offensive  on  tke  lines  '^'•'"■'^''  ^■ 
before  Arad,  where  the  Imperialists  were  seri- 
ously weakened  by  the  detachments  whlcli  they 
had  ijeen  obliged  to  send  into  Transylvania  to 
the  relief  of  General  Piickner,  who 
had  become  hard  pressed  liv  the  in-  IJ'"!!-?'^;  ^"^ 
detatigable  JJem  \n  that  province.   S4,  Iniroduc- 
These  successes  went  far  to  restore  tion ;  Gcor- 
the  spirits  of  the  Magyars  after  their  ^^V'  '•  ^'^'^ 
defeat  at  Kajjolna.' 

In  truth,  the  successes  of  Bern  in  that  province 
had  been  such  as  to  threaten  total  20. 

destruction  to  the  Austrian  interests  Pufccflses  of 
in  the  east  of  Hungary.     Having  Hen'inTran- 
1    ,^  ^^.r.  1  Hvivania,  and 

concentrated  12,000  men  and  twen-  ji,^t  inierveu- 
ty-foiirgtms,  after  dispersing  the  Im-  ikti  of  the 
perialists  in  the  north  of  the  jjrov-  I'l's'^'ans. 
ince,  he  had  moved  to  the  south,  made  an  attack 
on  Piickner,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  Her- 
manstadt  with  4000  men  and  eighteen  guns  of 
light  calibre.  Notwithstanding  this  great  in- 
feriority of  force,  Piickner,  in  the  fi'-st  instance, 
defeated  P(;ni,  after  a  bloody  ccnHict,  with  the 
loss  of  five  guns;  and  the  arrival  of  Gen- 
eral Gidera  with  a  brigade,  the  day  after  ""' 
the  battle,  sensibly  improved  his  situation.  The 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  however,  swelled  so  rapid- 
ly, that  even  after  this  success  the  Imperialists 
soon  found  themselves  in  a  most  precarious  situ- 
ation. The  Szecklers,  who  had  now  openly  de- 
clared for  the  insurgents,  threatened  to  lay  siege 
to  Kronstadt  on  the  Russian  frontier ;  while  Bem, 
who  was  daily  receiving  reinforcements,  still  men- 
aced Ilermanstadt,  and  strong  bodies  of  insur- 
gents coming  fnjm  Arad,  entirely  cut  off"  Pii'k- 
ner's  communications  with  the  main  Austrian 
army.  In  these  circumstances  the  inhabitants 
of  Kronstadt  and  Ilermanstadt  earnestly  im- 
plored the  iNTi;i;vKNTioN  oi"  Tin-;  Klssiaxs  as 
their  finly  chance;  <jf  safety ;  and  Piickner,  de- 
spairing of  ability  to  defend  them  himself,  and 
yet  unwilling  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  him- 
self calling  in  these  formidable  allies,  summoned 
a  council  of  war,  which  warmly  ajiproved  of  their 
intervention.  They  had  already  received  in- 
structions from  St.  Petersburg  to  grant  the  req- 
uisite assistance  when  requested ;  and  a  formal 
requisition  having  been  made  by  Piickner,  Gen- 
eral Luders,  who  commanded  the  Russian  forces 
in  Wallachia,  gave  orders  to  two  detachments  of 
his  troo[is  to  cross  the  frontier,  and  occii])y  Kron- 
stadt and  Ilermanstadt,  which  was  done  on  Feb- 
ruary 1st  and  nth.  Thus  did  the 
third  French  Revolution  termin-  '  '  ' 
ate,  as  the  first  had  d.jue,  in  the  '/'^''.''J''- ^3' 
intervention  of  the  Muscovites,  and  jj,.iatiou  dts 
the  bringing  down  the   battalions  Ariiiecs  Kus- 

of  the  Czar  to  the  centre  of  Eu-  "'"'! '^■"  "22" 
,  gno,  74,  (6. 

rope.^ 

Encouraged  by  this  powerful  support,  Piick- 
ner, notwithstanding   his  great  in-  21. 
feriority  of  force,  resumed   the  of-  Successes  and 
fensive,  and  made  a  sudden  attack  'liKH^tcrs  of 
on  Bem  as  he  was  marching  with  ''"'^''"<=''- 
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14,000  men  to  effect  a  junction  with  a  corps  of 
Szecklers,  and  defeated  him,  witli  the  loss  of 
twelve  guns  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition. 
On  the  same  day  General  Engelhardt, 
■  who  commanded  the  Russian  force  in 
Kronstadt,  sallied  from  that  town  and  defeated  a 
coqis  of  Szecklers,  which  was  advancing  against 
it ;  while  General  Urban,  in  the  north  of  Tran- 
sylvania, successfully  made  head  against  the 
greatly  superior  forces  of  the  insurgents  by  which 
he  was  beset.  These  successes  encouraged  the 
hope  that  the  career  of  the  insurgents  had  been 
checked  in  that  province,  and  that  the  physical 
weight  and  moral  influence  of  the  Russians 
would  decisively  reinstate  the  affairs  of  the  Im- 
perialists in  the  east  of  Hungary.  Vain  hope ! 
The  unconquerable  Bern,  gathering  strength  from 
every  defeat,  ere  long  reappeared  on  the  scene 
with  14,000  men  and  twenty  guns,  and  after  ex- 
Feb  24  pcriencing  a  check,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  Piickner,  succeeded  in  worsting 
him  two  days  after,  and  was  in  his  turn 
worsted  by  him  on  the  following  day. 
Being  pursued  after  the  last  unsuccessful  engage- 
ment by  PLickner,  Bem,  skillfully  eluding  the 
pursuit  of  the  Austrian  general,  threw  himself 
with  his  whole  force  on  the  Russian  general, 
Skariatine,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  Her- 
manstadt  with  2500  men.  The  brave  Muscovite, 
attacked  by  forces  five  times  his  own,  accepted 
the  unequal  combat,  and,  having  made  Piickner 
aware  of  his  critical  position,  maintained  his 
ground  for  a  considerable  time  with  unconquer- 
able resolution.  But  while  he  was  fighting  with 
great  bravery  in  front,  a  corps  of  Szecklers  pene- 
trated into  the  town  in  his  rear,  and  left  the 
Russians  no  chance  but  of  cutting  their  way 
through  in  order  to  join  Piickner.  Skariatine 
succeeded  in  forcing  a  passage  through 
Bern's  columns ;  but  meanwhile  the 
Austrian  general,  having  heard  that  Herman- 
stadt  was  taken,  had  retreated  in  a  most  miser- 
able idight  to  Rimnik,  in  Wallachia.  Finding 
himself  thus  isolated  in  the  midst  of  enemies, 
Skariatine  retired  by  the  celebrated  Rothen- 
thurm  Pass,  so  well  known  to  travelers  for  its 
sylvan  and  rocky  grandeur,  into  Wallachia ; 
Kronstadt  also  was  abandoned;  and  the  whole 
of  Transylvania  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ma- 
gyars. They  immediately  separated  their  army 
into  different  movable  columns,  which  overran 
the  country  in  every  direction,  pillaging,  burn- 
1  Tolatoy,  78,  ^^S,  and  massacring  the  inhabitants 
80;  iJalieyd.  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
k^'  II'qJ^'jP"  and  renewing  on  the  fields  of  Eu- 
tioductioi'i;  '  ""^P^  ^^^^  hoi'rid  barbarities  which 
An.  Hist.1849,  in  every  age  have  characterized 
^'^l-  Eastern  warfare. ' 

These  brilliant  successes,  and  the  universal 
„„  enthusiasm   which   they   excited   in 

Reuewed  ad-  ^^^^  ^'^^^^  ^^  Hungary,  encouraged  the 
vance  of  the  Hungarian  general  in  the  centre  of 
Magyars  t^-  t\iQ  country  to  resume  the  offensive. 
Miichlk  "^^"^y  moved  forward  accordingly, 
in  the  middle  of  March,  in  one  huge 
column,  along  the  road  from  Kapolna  to  Pesth, 
as  far  as  Hatvan.  Their  forces  were  immense, 
for  they  numbered  on  paper  70,000  combatants 
and  188  guns,  of  whom  about  50,000  could  be 
relied  on  as  effective  in  the  field.  These  were 
divided  into  seven  corps.  The  Austrian  general 
had  scarcely  half  the  number  to  oppose  to  them, 


and  they  were  sensibly  discouraged  by  the  fa- 
tigues and  hardships  of  a  winter  campaign,  and 
the  disastrous  intelligence  recently  received  from 
Transylvania,  which  made  it  evident  they  would 
soon  have  the  whole  Magyar  force  on  their 
hands.  Sensible  of  his  weakness,  Windischgratz 
retired  gradually  as  the  enemy  advanced,  and 
they  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Hatvan  with- 
out serious  opposition.  Arrived  there,  Vetter 
left  the  seventh  corps,  under  Georgey,  at  that 
town,  and  with  three  other  corps  moved  to- 
ward his  own  left,  toward  Szolnok,  with  a  view 
to  interpose  between  the  main  army  of  the  Im- 
perialists, which  was  at  Godolo  on  the  Kapolna 
road,  and  Jellachich's  corps,  and  menace  the 
communication  of  both  with  Pesth.  Schlick, 
who  commanded  the  Austrians  in  Hatvan,  first 
came  into  collision  with  Georgey's  advanced 
guai'd  at  Hort,  a  village  a  short  distance  to  the 
east  of  Hatvan  ;  and  after  an  obstinate  conflict, 
he  was  driven  through  the  streets  of  that  town 
and  forced  to  seek  refuge  behind  the  Zagywa, 
the  bridge  over  which  was  defended  with  obsti- 
nacy by  the  Austrian  rear-guard  under  Captain 
Kalchberger.  Apprised  of  this  defeat,  the  Aus- 
trian general-in-chief  moved  to  Go-  i  Georgey  i. 
dolo  to  lend  a  hand  to  Schlick,  and  330,  331 ;  ' 
dispatched  orders  to  concentrate  his  Klapka,  i.  85, 

^     *  ^1  •    1  ^  ..  Introduction; 

troops  on  the  right,  so  as  to  re-es-  galleyd.  89, 
tablish  his  communications  with  the  90 ;  Tolstoy, 
centre  and  left  of  the  army.'  8i'  82. 

These  untoward  events,  and  the  evident  supe- 
riorit}'  of  the  Hungarian  force,  which  23. 

had  now  from  extended  experience  It  is  resolved 
become  steady  in  the  field,  induced  t°  ^g'^'^  f"'' 
Windischgratz  to  summon  a  council  ^^  ' 
of  war,  which  met  at  Azzad,  between  Hatvan 
and  Pesth,  on  the  3d  April.  Opinions  were 
there  divided  as  to  the  course  which  should  be 
pursued  in  presence  of  the  great  and  hourly-in- 
creasing forces  of  the  enemy.  Some  held  that 
the  more  advisable  course  would  be  to  concen- 
trate the  whole  troops  at  Waitzen,  where  they 
would  be  in  a  situation  alike  to  cover  Vienna 
and  to  defeat  any  attempt  on  the  enemy's  part 
to  advance  beyond  Pesth.  But  the  majority, 
among  whom  was  the  commander-in-chief,  weie 
of  opinion  that  thougli  these  views,  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  were  well  founded,  yet  thoy 
were  overborne  by  considerations  of  a  political 
kind  of  .still  greater  importance,  founded  on  the 
moral  influence  of  the  possession  of  the  capital. 
It  was  accordingly  resolved  to  concentrate  the 
bulk  of  the  army  in  the  plain  of  Rakos,  in  front 
of  Pesth,  intrusting  its  defense  to  the  valor  of 
two  brigades.  At  this  critical  time  a  change, 
of  vital  importance  to  the  issue  of  the  campaign, 
took  place  in  the  direction  of  the  Hungarian 
army.  The  newly-appointed  general-in-chief, 
Vetter,  having  fallen  sick,  resigned  the  command, 
and  was  succeeded,  at  first  tempo-  2  Georgey,  i. 
rarily,  and  in  the  end  permanently,  328,329;  Bai- 
in  that  important  post  by  Georgey.^  lL>ydier,90,94. 

The  plan  of  attack  proposed  by  Klapka,  and 
adopted  by  Georgey,  was  to  leave  24 

the  seventh  corps  only  to  make  head  Movements  on 
against  Windischgratz,  on  the  Gy-  botli  aides  be- 
ongyos  road,  and  move  the  three  ftre  the  battle, 
other  corps  in  hand  by  Arokszyllas 
and  Jasz-Berony,  so  as  to  turn  the  right  flank 
of  the  enemy,  which  rested  on  the  Galga.  Geor- 
gey was  to  command  these  three  corps,  which 
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numbered  28,000  combatants,  in  person  ;  while 
the  seventh  corps,  15,000  strong,  was  to  remain 
in  the  position  of  Hatvan,  which  was  very  strong, 
and  would,  it  was  hoped,  successfully  impose 
upon  the  enemy.  Georgey  confesses  that  this 
dislocation  of  the  army  in  presence  of  the  enemy 
was  a  hazardous  movement,  which  he  would  not 
have  ventured  upon  if  he  had  had  to  deal  with  a 
more  enterprising  opjionent;  but  he  thought, 
"in  presence  of  Windischgratz  many  a  strategic 
sin  might  be  committed  with  impuuity. "  IVIean- 
while  the  Austrian  general  was  concentrating  his 
army  according  to  the  plan  agreed  on  in  the 
plain  of  Rakos,  and  he  dispatched  orders  to  Jel- 
lachich  to  join  him  from  the  ex- 

1  BaUeyd.  91,  t^ej^e  right  with  all  possible  expe- 
93;  Georgey,     ..  .  *;_,  .'  '  ^ 
i.  330,  333;       dition.^    These  opposite  movements 
Klapka,  i.  84,    bi-Quglit  the  two  armies  into  collision 
85,  Introduc-    ^j  IsASZEG,  and  induced  the  most  im- 

*°"'  portant  battle  yet  fought  in  the  war. ' 

The  Hungarian  force,  consisting  of  Klapka's, 

25.  Aulich's,    and    Damjanics's    corjis, 

Battle  of  Ta-  moved,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 

anddefeat  of  *'^^'  ^^^'^^^  *^^  ^'-'*^^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^'^^' 
the  lluugari-  road,  ^^^th  a  view  to  inteipose  be- 
an right,  tween  the  bulk  of  Windischgratz's 
April  4.  army  and  Jellachich's  corps,  which 
was  hastening  to  form  a  junction  with  him  in 
order  to  cover  that  capital.  They  first  came 
into  collision  with  Jellachich,  who,  finding  him- 
self hard  pressed,  notwithstanding  a  brilliant 
charge  by  his  advanced  guard,  which  captured 
four  guns,  sent  notice  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  that  he  was  obliged  to  halt  to  defend  him- 
self. Windischgratz  upon  this  hastened  to  his 
relief,  and  he  encountered  Klapka's  corps  near 
Tapio-Biscke,  and  totally  defeated  him.  Crushed 
by  a  prodigious  fire  from  two  Austrian  batter- 
ies, which  were  admirably  served,  the  head  of  the 
Hungarian  column  recoiled  in  disorder,  and  the 
panic  soon  communicated  itself  to  those  whicl* 
followed.  The  whole  co'-ps,  1200  strong,  took 
to  flight  in  the  utmost  disorder,  closely  pursued 
bj'  the  Austrian  cuirassiers,  who  captured  t\\  elve 
guns  during  the  pursuit.  Georgey,  attracted  to 
the  spot  by  the  outcry,  was  nearly  overwhelmed 
by  the  mass  of  fugitives  running  to  thei  rear,  who 
were  vociferating  that  all  was  lost,  a  battery 
taken,  and  Klapka  slain.  But  then  appeared 
in  full  lustre  the  brilliant  qualities  of  that  com- 
mander. Personally  exerting  himself  to  the  ut- 
most to  axTest  the  fugitives,  he  stationed  Damja- 
nics's corps  in  an  oblique  line,  half  facing  the 
flying  mass,  and  brought  up  the  best  old  troops 
in  that  division  to  stand  the  first  shock.  They 
did  so  with  eminent  success.  The  veterans  of 
Schwartzenberg's  Hungarian  regiment  not  only 
brought  to  a  stand  the  victorious  Austrians,  who 
had  recently  routed  the  whole  of  Klapka's  corps, 
but  stormed  and  regained  the  bridge  over  the 

2  .  .  Tapio,  by  which  they  had  crossed, 
334.  338 ;  iia'l-  and  drove  them  back  beyond  Ta- 
leydier,90. 93;  pio-Bisckc,  toward  Koka,  where  the 
Klapka,  i.  85,  Imperialists  took  post  behind  some 
Introduction.     ,     '^         -,  ,  .,i     r      !i      .  -    u,.  2 

low  sand-hills  for  tlie  night.^ 

While  Georgey  was  painfully  endeavoring  to 
26.  retrieve  the  consequences  of  Klapka's 
Battle  of  defeat  on  the  Htingarian  right,  the  corps 
Isaszes.  of  Aulich,  and  the  remainder  of  Dam- 
Apni  .  janics's  men  not  engaged  in  protecting 
the  retreat  of  Klapka,  were  drawing  nearer  on 
the  left  to  Jellachich's  troops,  whom  it  was  the 


object  of  tlie  movement  to  separate  from  the  cen- 
tre, under  Windischgratz.  Notwithstanding  tlie 
disturbance  wiiich  Klapka's  defeat  occasioned  in 
his  army,  and  tlie  premature  disclosure  of  his 
plan  of  attack  which  it  occasioned,  Georgey  re- 
solved to  persevere,  and  accumulate  every  dis- 
posable man  and  horse  against  the  Austrian 
right,  so  as  to  impede  or  jirevent  its  junction 
with  Jellachich.  The  throw,  however,  was  to 
the  last  degree  perilous  ;  a  second  defeat  similar 
to  that  sustained  on  the  preceding  day,  and  all 
was  lost.  But  Georgey,  without  hesitation,  ac- 
cepted the  alternative.  "Conquer  to-day,  or 
back  behind  the  Theiss ;  such  is  the  alternative 
— I  know  of  no  third.  Damjanics  still  continues 
the  battle  ;  Aulich  advances ;  Klapka  has  stoj>ped 
his  retreat.  Forward — we  ;/««<  conquer."  Such 
were  the  words  by  which  he  reanimated  his  men 
to  make  a  last  eft'ort  for  the  independence  of 
their  country.  The  Magyar  three  corps,  now 
concentrated  in  one  battle-field,  occupied  the  last 
northern  spurs  of  the  forest  of  Isaszeg,  which 
projected  toward  the  enemy.  The  centre  was 
favored  by  a  part  of  the  forest  in  flames,  which 
had  caught  fire  during  the  conflict  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  the  smoke  from  which  spread  in  vast 
columns  over  the  Hungarian  right.  The  infan- 
try of  both  armies  occupied  the  spurs  of  the  for- 
est ;  in  the  centre,  in  front  of  the  fearful  confla- 
gration, Gtood  *hc  cavalry  and  artil-  1  Georgey  i. 
lery,  by  which  it  was  evident  this  345, 349 ;  Bal- 
bloody  contest  would  be  determined. '  '*'>■<'•  ^3'  ^■*- 

Georgey,  seeing  that  the  bulk  of  the  Imperial 
army  was  concentrated  in  the  ccn-  27 

tre  behind  Godolo,  ordered  his  right,  victory  of  the 
consisting  of  the  wreck  of  Klapka's  Hungarians, 
corps  and  part  of  Damjanics's  men,  •'^P"^  ^• 
to  stand  firm  on  the  defensive ;  but  the  advanc- 
ing sound  of  the  cannon  announced  that  the 
Hungarian  left  was  making  progress  in  its  spur 
of  the  forest.  Georgey  was  still  anxious  about 
the  result,  when  he  beheld  the  head  of  Aulich's 
corps  emerging  from  the  flaming  part  of  the  for- 
est, and  the  left  spur,  which  stretched  toward  the 
enemy.  He  now  felt  assured  of  victory  ;  his  two 
corps  had  accumulated  against  the  Austrian  left, 
who  had  no  adequate  force  at  hand  to  oppose 
them.  His  expectations  were  ere  long  realized. 
A  violent  infantry  fire  was  heard  in  the  spur  of 
the  forest  on  the  extreme  Hungarian  right ;  the 
fire  of  artillery  in  the  centre  was  silenced  by  the 
Hungarian  guns;  cries  of  "Forward,"  in  Hun- 
garian, were  heard  on  all  sides;  and  Aulich's 
men,  with  loud  shouts,  were  seen  driving  the 
Imperialists  before  them  on  the  spur  on  the  left. 
Still  Isaszeg  was  not  taken,  and  till  it  was  stormed 
the  battle  could  not  be  said  to  be  gained.  Daik- 
ness  closed  on  the  scene  without  the  command- 
er-in-chief being  assured  on  this  vital  point,  and 
in  his  extreme  anxiety  to  learn  who  remained 
master  of  it,  Georgey,  with  a  few  officers,  rode 
forward  in  the  dark  to  its  vicinity.  A  challenge 
in  German,  as  it  seemed,  from  a  sentinel,  made 
them  start ;  it  sounded  like  Halt!  ircr  da  (Halt ! 
who's  there  ?),  but  it  might  be  the  Hungarian 
•^  Ally-fce-var/y,"  which  was  not  very  dissimilar  in 
sound.  Georgey  answered  in  Hungarian,  and 
the  joyful  rejoinder,  "Aulich,"  told  that  the 
victory  was  gained.  It  proved  to  be  that  gen- 
eral himself,  who,  returning  from  2  Georgey,  i. 
Isaszeg,  brought  the  joyful  news  347, 356;Bal- 
that  that  village  was  taken,  =  and  the  leyd.  92, 94, 
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right   wing  of  the  enemy  in  full  retreat  to  Go- 
dolo. 

It  could  not  be  said  that  the  Hungarians  had 
23.  gained  a  decisive  advantage  :  they 

Great  results  had  been  victorious  with  their  left 
of  the  battle,  over  the  Austrian  right ;  they  had 
suffered  a  severe  defeat  on  their  own  right;  in 
the  centre,  where  the  cavalry  and  artilleiy  com- 
bated, no  material  advantage  had  been  gained 
on  either  side.  But  they  reaped  from  it  the 
fruits  of  the  most  decisive  victory.  Georgey's 
strategic  movemant  had  entirely  succeeded :  by 
accumulating  forces  on  his  own  left  he  had  forced 
back  the  Au^itrian  right  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
detach  Jcllachich  from  the  Imperial  centre, 
throw  him  back  toward  the  Drave,  and  lay  open 
to  the  victorious  wing  on  his  left  the  road  to 
Pesth.  This  favorable  position  of  affairs  for  the 
Magyars  was  much  improved  by  their  great  su- 
periority offeree,  which  enabled  them,  now  that 
they  had  got  the  prestige  of  victory  on  their  side, 
to  assume  the  offensive  at  any  point.  Sensible  of 
his  danger,  Windischgratz  fell  back  on  all  sides, 
and  concentrated  his  troops  behind  the  Rakos  in 
such  a  position  as  to  cover  Pesth  from  every  di- 
rect attack ;  and  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain himself  there  till  reinforcements  from  the 
rear  might  enable  him  to  resume  the  offens- 
ive. But  he  had  to  deal  with  an  able  adversa- 
ry, who,  by  another  formidable  movement,  turn- 
ed his  left  flank,  and  forced  him  to  abandon  his 
1  Baileyd.  94,  covering  position,  evacuate  the  cap- 
95;  Georgey,  ital,  and  lay  bare  the  road  to  Vi- 
i  3T0,  374.       enna.' 

Rapidly  moving  the  bulk  of  his  forces  from  his 

own  left  to  the  extreme  right,  Geor- 

Able  move-       S®.^'  ^^'^'1°  he  advanced  in  person 

nient  of  Geor-  to  and  established  his  head-quar- 

gey  round  the  ters  in  Godolo,  directed  the  corps  of 

April  l''  *^^''  ^''^P'^  ^^^'^  ^'^"j  ^"^^^  °^  Waitzen, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  Austrian 
general,  Gatz,  with  two  brigades.  The  object 
of  this  advance  on  the  Hungarian  right  was  to 
press  round  the  extreme  Austrian  left,  and  threat- 
en their  communications  not  only  with  Pesth, 
but  with  Vienna  itself,  and  thus  compel  the  Im- 
perialists, without  firing  a  shot,  to  evacuate  both 
Buda  and  Pesth,  and  concentrate  their  troops  at 
Presburg  to  cover  the  capital  of  the  whole  Em- 
pire. While  the  two  corps  charged  with  this 
important  movement  were  heading  the  line  of 
march  and  attacking  Waitzen,  the  centre  and 
left,  under  Kmetz  and  Aulich,  were  to  move  to 
their  own  right,  so  as  to  be  at  hand  to  support 
them ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  menacing  Go- 
dolo and  the  Austrian  covering  army  behind  the 
Rakos,  prevent  them  from  dispatching  any  ma- 
terial succors  to  their  own  left  at  Waitzen,  the 
real  point  of  attack.  Having  taken  Waitzen, 
Klapka  and  Damjanics  were  to  continue  their 
advance  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  to 
a  Georgey's  Leva,  closely  followed  by  the  sev- 
Orfler,April6,  enth  corps;  while  the  remainder 
1843;  Geor-  Qf  (j^g  army  occupied  Buda  and 
373;  klapka  Pesth,  which  it  was  expected  the 
i.  85,  86 ;  Bal-  enemy  would  evacuate  without  re- 
leyd.  95,  96.      sistance.^ 

These  able  dispositions  met  with  entire  suc- 
30.         cess.      The  head  of  Klapka's  corps 
Storming  of  reached  Waitzen  on  9th  April,  and 
immediately  made  an  attack  on  the 
town,  which  was  defended  by  Gener- 


Waitzen. 
April  9. 


al  Gatz  with  his  two  brigades.  They  soon  pen- 
etrated into  the  streets,  as  the  town  was  unforti- 
fied ;  but  a  desperate  struggle  of  some  hours'  du- 
ration took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Austrian  commander  fell  dead  by  a  ball  in  the 
forehead.  The  Austrians  were  driven  out  of  the 
town  by  the  sheer  pressure  of  numbers,  and  wuuld 
have  been  totally  destroyed  but  for  the  able  dis- 
positions of  the  second  in  command,  Jablonow- 
sky,  who  contrived  to  draw  his  men  out  of  the 
town  without  any  material  loss.  But  the  conse- 
quences of  his  retreat  were  nearly  as  disastrous 
at  this  crisis  as  their  destruction  would  have 
been,  for  they  were  driven  to  an  eccentric  re- 
treat up  the  mountain  valley  traversed  by  Geor- 
gey in  the  preceding  winter  toward  Gran.  Thus 
the  Hungarian  general  had  succeeded  in  detach- 
ing both  wings  from  the  Austrian  centre,  driv- 
ing Jellachich  to  the  south  toward  the  Drave, 
and  the  left  wing  to  the  northeast  toward  Galli- 
cia.  Nothing  could  now  prevent  the  occupation 
of  Pesth  by  the  Hungarian  centre,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  their  powerful  right  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Komorn,  and  threaten  both  Presburg  and  Vi- 
enna. Georgey  enhanced  the  lustre  of  his  glo- 
rious victories  by  his  generous  conduct  to  a  noble 
adversary,  in  according  a  splendid  military  fu- 
neral, followed  by  the  discharge  of  a  hundred 
guns,  to  the  remains  of  General  Gatz,  and  the 
transmission  of  all  his  private  papers  and  effects 
to  Prince  Windischgratz.  It  is  to  the  honor  of 
the  Hungarians  to  have  shown,  and  refreshing 
to  the  historian  to  record,  the  first  return  to  hu- 
mane usages  in  a  war  hitherto  characterized  by 
such  savage  cruelty,  but  worthy,  by  i  B^jigyj  94 
the  valor  displayed  on  both  sides,  97 ;  Georgey' 
of  being  placed  beside  the  brightest  >•  373,  375, 
pages  of  chivalry.'  ^^^• 

Immense  was  the  consternation  excited  in  Vi- 
enna by  these  repeated  victories,  and  ^^ 
'the  formidable  position,  threatening  Consternation 
both  Komorn  and  Presburg,  taken  inVi(inna,and 
up  by  the  Hungarian  right  wing.  ^rB^Wel- 
The  war  seemed  to  be  interminable,  den  to  tlie 
The  insurrection,  which  they  had  so  command  of 
often  been  told  was  crushed,  was  *'^^  army, 
now  raising  its  hydra  head  more  formidable  than 
ever  :  it  was  no  longer  a  question  as  to  subduing 
Hungary,  but  saving  Vienna.     Under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  feelings  several  cabinet  councils 
were  held  at  Olmiitz,  where  the  Emperor  still 
was,  as  soon  as  the  disastrous  intelligence  reach- 
ed them.     It  was  there  resolved,  on  the  advice 
of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  that  notwithstanding 
the  great  merits  and  seiwices  of  Prince  Windisch- 
gratz, he  had,  by  a  long  train  of  disasters,  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  army,  and  that  a  change 
in  the  command  had  become  indispensable.     He 
was  accordingly  deprived  of  the  command,  which 
was  bestowed  on  General  Baron  Welden,  and, 
till  his  arrival  at  head-quarters,  Jel- 
lachich provisionally  took  the  direc-  ^ier'' 93^95 
tion.^ 

This  great  victory  of  the  Hungarians  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  serious  division  between 
the  Magyar  chiefs  themselves,  which  speech  of  Kos- 
in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  Hunga-  suth  ag.ainst 
rian  independence.      On   the    7th  Georgey  on 
April,  Kossuth  and  Georgey  met  at  jiungaryf 
Godolo   to   discuss  the  line   which    .     jj  - 
should  be  adopted,  now  that  the  in- 
dependence of  the  country  seemed  in  a  fair  way 
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of  being  established.  Their  ideas,  as  those  of 
the  parties  which  they  respectively  represent- 
ed, were  as  ojiposite  as  tlie  poles  are  asunder. 
"Now,"  said  Kossuth,  "is  the  time  when  it  be- 
comes us  to  answer  the  pretended  constitution 
of  4th  March,  1848,  by  the  declaration  of  our 
independence.  Austria  was  encouraged  to  pub- 
lish that  burlesque  of  a  constitution  by  the  vic- 
tory of  Kapolna ;  let  us  celebrate  that  of  Isaszeg 
by  the  open  shaking  oiF  of  their  yoke.  The  pa- 
tience of  the  nation  is  exhausted ;  if  it  would 
show  itself  worthy  of  liberty,  it  can  not  for  a  mo- 
ment tolerate  that  j)retended  constitution.  Tlie 
people  of  Europe  will  judge  of  the  people  of 
Hungary  according  to  the  answer  which  it  gives 
to  that  insidious  proposal.  England,  France, 
Italy,  Turkey,  Germany  itself,  not  excepting  even 
the  hereditary  states  of  Austria,  arc  only  waiting 
for  Hungary  to  proclaim  itself  independent  to 
lend  us  their  material  aid,  and  that  the  more 
abundantly  that  hitherto  they  have  been  so  spar- 
ing in  affording  it.  The  sore-tried,  oppressed 
nation  of  the  Poles  will  unite  with  us,  and  will 
find  a  powerful  ally  in  the  Turks,  who  have  so 
often  suffered  from  the  policy  of  Austria  and 
Russia.  With  the  freedom  of  Hungary  the  free- 
dom of  Europe  will  fall ;   witli  its  triumph  there 

will  be  as  many  insurrections  against 
364^36?^'  ^^^^'^'-^  tyranny  as  there  are  oppressed 

peoples  in  Europe  ! ' 
"Our  victory  is  certain  ;  but  we  have  it  in  our 

power  to  do  much  more  than  for  our- 

r.™„i:.'i„j  selves  alone.  We  can  and  must  fight 
Concluded.    „        ,      „       ,  „    ,         ,     ,  ,7 

tor  the  freedom  of  the  whole  world — 

for  all  who  wish  us  victory.  Our  words,  howev- 
er, must  precede  our  deeds ;  our  cry  of  victory, 
the  precursor  of  triumph,  must  anticipate  our 
successes ;  they  must  announce  its  approach  to 
all  enslaved  people,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
watchful  and  vigilant,  and  not  allow  the  golden 
opportunity  of  universal  liberation  to  pass  away. 
We  must  not  permit  our  enemies,  the  enemies 
of  freedom  in  every  land,  to  assemble  again,  aft- 
er having  been  scattered,  and  to  gather  strength 
anew.  We  can  no  longer  remain  silent  after  the 
pretended  constitution  has  destroyed  our  very  ex- 
istence. Our  silence  would  be  a  passive  recog- 
nition of  our  enemies'  claims — a  repudiation  of 
all  our  victories.  We  must,  therefore,  declare 
ourselves.  A  declaration  such  as  I  wish  will  at 
once  raise  the  nation  in  its  own  esteem,  destroy 
all  the  bridges  behind  the  wavering  and  yet 
undecided  part  of  the  nation,  and,  by  the  over- 
whelming force  of  a  common  object,  satisfying 
every  wish,  embracing  every  interest,  drive  into 

the  shade  all  mere  party  interests,  and 
L  ses'^^^^'   *^^^^  facilitate  and  insure  our  common 

victoiy."- 
"  I  by  no  means  see  things  in  the  same  light," 
34.  replied  Georgey.  "Words  will  not 
Georgey'8  make  Hungary  free ;  deeds  alone  can 
reply-  do  that.  No  arm  out  of  Hungary  will 
be  raised  to  perform  those  deeds ;  rather  armies 
will  be  raised  in  foreign  states  to  prevent  their 
execution.  Even  supposing  that  Hungary  at  the 
present  moment  were  strong  enough  to  detach 
itself  from  Austria,  would  it  not  be  too  weak  to 
maintain  itself  as  an  independent  power  in  a 
neighborhood  in  which  the  Porte,  with  a  much 
more  favorable  position,  has  already  been  re- 
duced to  an  existence  by  sufferance  only  ?  We 
have  lately,  it  is  true,  repeatedly  beaten  the  en- 


emy, but  it  has  taxed  our  utmost  strength  to  do 
so.  The  consciousness  that  our  cause  was  just 
has  alone  enabled  us  to  do  so.  Jf  Ilumjary  is 
separated  from  Austria,  our  cause  is  no  lom/erjvst; 
our  struggle  would  no  longer  be  for,  but  against 
the  law ;  we  should  not  be  fighting  for,  but  against 
the  country  ;  we  should  be  engaged  in  an  assault 
on  the  united  Austrian  monarchy.  In  doing  so 
we  should  mortally  wound  innumerable  ancient 
interests  and  sympathies ;  we  should  conjure  up 
against  our  country  the  consequences  of  a  revo- 
lution uncalled  for  under  any  circumstances ;  we 
should  force  the  old  troops,  the  very  kernel  of 
the  army,  to  violate  their  oaths,  and"  thns  shake 
their  fidelity ;  we  should  become  weaker  every 
day,  while  at  the  same  time  every  neighboring 
State  would  iise  up  against  us  as  the  disturbers 
of  the  balance  of  yiower  in  Europe.  We  can  not, 
it  is  true,  acquiesce  in  the  pretended  constitution 
of  4th  March  ;  but  can  we  repudiate  it  more  de- 
cisively than  by  the  victories  we  have  gained? 
Battles  won  for  the  legitimate  king,  Ferdinand 
v.,  and  the  constitution  sanctioned  by  him,  are 
the  best  answer  that  Hungary  can  give  to  the 
chimeras  of  the  Austrian  ministers. 

"  Of  what  other  use  was  my  proclamation  from 
Waitzen,  immediately  after  the  evac- 
uation of  the  two  capitals?  It  was  ,,  ,  ,  , 
issued  by  me  because  it  was  the  only 
means  of  retaining  to  their  colors  the  old  soldiers, 
the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  army,  to  whom  it 
had  been  principally  indebted  for  its  successes. 
What  was  the  object  of  that  demonstration  which 
my  corps,  M-ithout  my  knowledge,  proposed  to 
make  against  Dembinski  in  Kaschau,  but  their 
»nxiety  not  to  lose  a  commander  who  respected 
their  military  oaths.  I  have  shared  prosperity 
and  adversity  with  these  troops;  I  know  their 
feelings ;  and  should  King  Ferdinand  V.  stand 
before  us  now,  I  would  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation invite  him,  unarmed  and  unprotected,  to 
follow  me  into  the  camp  to  receive 

their   homage,    certain   that  no   one  •  S^^'??^' 
11       p  1       •  1  .       ,,,*       '•  3o6i  i>t'8. 

would  refuse  to  render  it  to  him."'* 

It  was  too  late,  however ;  Kossuth's  determ- 
ination had  been  already  taken ;  „, 
and  on  the  14th  April  appeared  Declaration  of 
from  the  Diet  the  proclamation  of  Hungarian  in- 
HuNGARiAN  Independence.  This  dependence, 
important  instrument  set  forth  that  ^^"^ 
the  house  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine — having  been 
guilty  of  perjury,  made  an  appeal  to  arms,  and 
pushed  its  audacity  so  far  as  to  strive  to  detach 
from  Hungary  the  important  provinces  of  Tran- 
sylvania, Croatia,  Sclavonia,  Fiume,  and  the  sea^ 
coast — is  hereby  declared  to  have  forfeited  its 
rights  to  the  throne  of  Hungaiy,  and  its  mem- 
bers were  forever  banislied  from  its  territory. 
Hungary,  with  all  its  dependencies,  was  declared 
an  independent  State,  governed  by  Kossuth — 
elected  Governor  by  acclamation,  and  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  the  nation — on  his  own  respons- 
ibility, in  concert  with  his  ministers,  accountable 
only  to  the  National  Diet,  and  all  the  civilized 
world  taken  as  witnesses  of  its  assuming  the  rank 
of  an  independent  power.  Every  one  who  should 
hereafter  support  the  cause   of  the  dethroned 


•  Speeches  of  this  sort  by  two  persons  in  private  con- 
ference are  too  often  spun  only  out  of  the  author's  brain; 
but  in  this  instance  they  may  be  relied  on  as  genuine,  be- 
ins  piven  by  Georgey  him.-elf  in  his  H[niwir>-\  vol.  i.  p. 
307,  SOS ;  and  they  have  never  been  gainsaid  by  Kosijuth. 
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house  was  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  and 
this  proclamation  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  every 
town  and  vilhige  in  the  kingdom.  Tliis  procla- 
mation, coming  from  the  National  Diet  sitting 
at  Debreczin,  could  not  be  openly  disobeyed  by 
the  national  army  ;  but  it  excited  the  most  pro- 
found indignation  in  the  breasts  of  Georgcy, 
Damjanics,  Vecszey,  Linange,  and  nearly  all  the 
officers  of  the  old  Hungarian  army,  who  still  had 
the  feelings  of  loyalty  in  their  hearts  and  the 
initials  of  their  king  on  their  banners,  and  who 
combated  Ferdinand  the  Emperor  in  the  name 
of  Ferdinand  the  King.  Thenceforward  the 
ground  of  the  war  was  entirely  changed  ;  it  was 
not  national,  but  social ;  the  Magyars  no  longer 
fought  for  tiie  ancient  cause  of  Hungarian  inde- 
pendence, but  the  modern  one  of  French  democ- 
i  Proclama-  ^'^^y-  7'^  *'"''  change  in  the  spirit 
tion,  April  14,  and  object  of  the  contest  its  subse- 
1849;  Bailey-  quent  calamitous  issue  to  the  Hun- 
dier,  108, 112.    g^^j-i^ns  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed.' 

If  the  democratic  leaders  of  the  Hungarian 
3j_  Diet  threw  down  the  gauntlet  bold- 

Vast  prepara-  ly  to  all  the  monarchical  powers  of 
tions  of  the  Europe  by  this  declaration  of  inde- 
MiTfhe  Got-  pendence,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
emment  de-  they  made  corresponding  prepara- 
clared  revolu-  tions  to  support  the  cause  in  which 
tionary.  ^.j^^y  ]^^^  engaged.     Their  first  care, 

in  imitation  of  the  French  Convention,  was  to 
declare  the  Government  revolutionary — that  is, 
dictatorial  and  despotic.  The  absolute  power, 
however,  was  to  continue  only  as  long  as  the 
war  lasted ;  it  was  then  to  give  way  to  a  more 
regular  regime.  "The  ministry  was  bound  to 
follow  the  republican  path.  They  shall  oppose 
with  all  their  strength  every  reaction  in  favor  of 
the  monarchy,  and  also  every  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  organization  of  labor  by  attaching  it  to 
propert}'."  "The  ministry  is  to  adopt  demo- 
cratic tendencies  in  their  full  extent.  All  the 
laws  which  they  shall  bring  forward  shall  be 
with  that  view :  they  shall  adopt  the  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  engage  to 
retire  rather  than  depart  from  it."  The  deeds 
of  Kossuth  and  the  ministry  did  not  belie  these 
professions  :  they  were  energetic  in  the  extreme. 
He  took  possession  of  the  whole  specie  in  the  pub- 
lic coffers  ;  issued  paper  money  without  bounds, 
in  which  the  whole  payments  of  Government 
were  made  ;  and  daily  published  eloquent  proc- 
lamations, calling  on  the  friends  of  freedom  all 
over  the  world  to  come  forward  to  his  support. 
With  such  success  were  these  eiforts  attended, 
that  numbers,  not  only  of  Hungarians,  but  Poles, 
Italians,  French,  and  Irish,  flocked  to  their 
standards ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  revolutionary 
Government  found  itself  at  the  head  of  107  bat- 
talions, 124  squadrons,  and  800  guns,  of  which 
200  were  horsed  and  harnessed  and  ready  for  the 
field.  Their  forces  presented  a  total  of  90,000 
2  Balleyd.  99,  infantry,  13,000  cavalry,  and  18,000 
112;  Georgey,  artillery,  great  part  of  which  was  by 
L  3tJ5,  3CT.        this  time  iniu-ed  to  war.  - 

The  Austrian  Government  had  no  forces  at 
38.  their  disposal  capable   of  making 

Deplorable  head  against  such  an  array.  It 
condition  of  ^^s  hard  to  say  whether  Radetsky 
Austna,  winch         -xtr-     i-     i        *^  *^ 

resolved  to  in-  ^^  Wmdischgratz  were  most  press- 
volte  the  aid  of  ing  for  reinforcements,  or  on  which 
Kussia.  side  the  necessity  for  them  was  the 

greatest,  and  the  Government  was  reduced  to 


the  resources  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Bo- 
hemia, and  Moravia,  to  make  head  against  this 
hourly-increasing  mass  of  enemies.  Assistance 
from  England,  so  often  afforded  in  former  crises, 
was  not  to  be  looked  for.  Its  Government  pre- 
served a  cold  neutrality;  its  people  openly  and 
enthusiastically  supported  the  Hungarian  cause. 
France,  distracted  by  revolutionary  passions,  was 
in  no  condition  to  afford  any  effectual  succor. 
The  Government  of  the  President,  as  yet  feeble, 
and  struggling  with  an  adverse  majority  in  the 
Chambers,  could  with  difficulty  maintain  its 
ground  against  its  domestic  enemies.  Prussia 
beheld  with  secret  satisfaction  the  mortal  throes 
of  a  power  which  had  so  long  proved  its  success- 
ful rival  in  the  German  Confederacy.  In  these 
circumstances,  Russia  was  the  only  power  to 
whom  recourse  could  be  had  for  assistance,  and 
fortunately  her  armies  were  at  hand  in  great 
strength  in  Poland  ready  to  give  the  required 
succor.  And  though  it  was  doubtless  a  humilia- 
ting circumstance  for  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  to 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  invoking  the  aid  of 
a  foreign  and  rival  power  to  make  head  against 
its  own  subjects,  yet  the  mortification  they  ex- 
perienced was  much  alleviated  b}'  the  considera- 
tion that  it  was  not  the  rebellious  Magyars  alone 
with  whom  they  had  to  contend,  but  a  coalition 
of  Hungarians,  Lombards,  Poles,  French  and 
German  Liberals,  who  were  arrayed 
against  them  from  every  part  of  Eu-  gg  'g|  °-'''' 
rope. ' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  considerations 
which  led  the  Austrian  Government  39^ 

to  ask,  induced  the  Russian  to  af-  Reasons  which 
ford,  the  requested  succor.  It  was  l?'^""®'^  *^?  . 
well  known  that  nearly  the  whole  olas'to'^givetlie 
Polish  exiles  enthusiastically  sup-  leiiuested  suc- 
ported  the  Hungarian  cause,  as  not  cor. 
only  were  many  of  their  best  officers  drawn  from 
that  brave  and  enterprising  body  of  men,  but 
great  numbers  of  volunteers  Avere  daily  crossing 
the  frontier,  and  carrying  into  the  Magyar  ranks 
the  succor  of  their  arms  and  the  intensity  of 
their  hatred  at  their  oppressors.  There  were 
many  reasons,  therefore,  to  apprehend  that  the 
democratic  movement,  if  victorious  in  Hungary, 
would  speedily  cross  the  Carpathian  range,  and 
spi'ead  over  the  Sarmatian  plains ;  and  if  the 
interior  of  Russia  were  once  convulsed,  the  pas- 
sage of  arms  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1825  might  be 
renewed  with  a  different  result  to  the  reigning 
power.  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion, which  was  cordially  acquiesced  in  by  the 
Emperor,  that  their  greatest  enemy  in  Europe 
was  the  democratic  spirit,  and  their  first  duty  to 
suppi-ess  it ;  and  that  this  could  never  be  done 
so  effectually  as  by  powerfully  aiding  the  Aus- 
trian Government  in  their  contest  with  the  Hun- 
garian insurgents.  Accordingly,  the  Russian 
Government  resolved  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Austrian  in  the  Hungarian  war;  and 
by  a  proclamation  issued  from  St.  Petersburg  on 
8th  May,  this  determination  was  announced  to 
Europe ;  and  the  Russian  army  in  Poland,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  strong,  received  or- 
ders to  cross  the  frontier,  under  the 
command  of  the  veteran  Paskewitch,  g^  93.°'^' 
to  support  the  Austrian  forces.^ 

Long,  however,  before  the  Muscovite's  succor 
could  reach  the  scene  of  action  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Danube,  disasters  had  acctimidated  to  such 
^Q  a  degree  that  it  had  l)econie  evident 

Raising'of  the  that,  without  foreign  aid  sjiecdily 
siege  of  Ko-  administered,  the  Austrian  Emjiirc 
mora  and  con-  ^^,o^,lJ  },g  irrevocably  ruined.  Aft- 
tini\ed  disas-  ,  „  ,,.•   .  ,  ^, 

tersof  the  cr  the  capture  ot  \\  aity.cn,  and  the 
Austrian^.  driving  of  tlie  two  brigades  which 
April  IS.  defended  it  up  the  Gran,  Gcorgey 

crossed  that  river  at  tliree  points,  attacked  and 
defeated  "Wohlgemuth,  who,  with  a  slender  corps, 
was  covering  the  siege  of  Komorn.  The  Aus- 
trian general  being  obliged  to  retire,  the  blockade 
of  that  fortress  was  at  once  raised,  and  the  gar- 
rison, under  its  enterprising  commander.  Count 
Guj'on,  was  enabled  to  take  a  part  iu  active  op- 
erations in  the  open  country.  On  the  22d  he 
attacked  the  Austrian  general  Sussay,  who  with 
a  brigade  was  endeavoring  to  make  his  way  back 
toward  Presburg,  and  threw  him  back  on  Nya- 
rod.  In  this  way  Georgey,  by  throwing  the  bulk 
of  his  forces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube 
round  the  bend  at  Waitzen,  so  as  to  turn  the 
Austrian  left,  and  threaten  their  communica- 
tions with  Vienna,  rendered  the  retention  of 
Pesth  and  Buda  for  any  length  of  time  impossi- 
ble. At  the  same  time  the  insurgents  were  daily 
assuming  a  more  menacing  position  in  Central 
Hungary.  Arad  was  blockaded  by  a  considera- 
ble body  of  their  forces.  General  Leiningen,  in 
haste,  and  with  no  small  difficulty,  threw  him- 
self into  Tcmesvar,  which  was  immediately  block- 
aded, and  the  garrison  of  which  was  ke]it  strictly 
on  the  defensive ;  while  General  Theodorowitch, 
assailed  by  a  considerable  body  of  insurgents,  was 
thrown  back  upon  the  Danube ;  the  detachments 
of  Generals  Nugent  and  Mamula,  threatened  with 
destruction,  were  driven  toward  Servia,  and  the 
I  Balleydier,  frontiers  of  that  province  and  Croa- 
123, 127;  Tol-  tia  were  at  all  points  laid  bare  to  the 
Btoy,  84,  85.      incursions  of  the  insurgents.  ^ 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  altogether  impos- 
..  sible  for  the  Austrian  general  to  I'e- 

Evacuation  of  ^^^^  possession  of  Pesth  ;  for  though 
Pesth  by  the  the  force  tinder  his  immediate  com- 
Austrians.  mand  was  siiperior  to  the  two  corps 
^''       ■  of  Hungarians  by  which  it  was  im- 

mediately threatened,  yet  the  three  corps  under 
Georgey,  which  had  turned  liis  left  flank,  ren- 
dered any  further  stay  tliere  hazardous  in  the 
extreme.  Orders  were  therefore  given  for  the 
evacuation  of  that  capital,  which  was  carried 
into  effect  on  the  21st  April.  The  defense  of 
Buda  was  intrusted  to  General  Hentzi  with  a 
brigade  of  veterans,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would 
be  able  to  maintain  it  till  the  Russian  succors 
arrived ;  and  Welden  himself,  with  the  rest  of 
the  army,  not  more  than  eighteen  thousand 
strong,  took  the  road  to  Raab.  Jellachich  with 
his  corps  was  directed  to  descend  the  Danube  to 
Esseck  with  the  heavy  artillerv'  and  stores  of  the 
army,  which  were  transported  by  water  to  that 
fortress.  Welden's  division  of  the  army  was  to 
retreat  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  so  as  to 
neutralize  in  gome  degree  the  advance  of  Geor- 
gey along  the  left  bank,  and,  having  reached 
Raab,  to  form  a  junction  at  Gran  with  the  divi- 
sion of  Csoritch,  which,  since  the  evacuation  of 
Waitzen,  had  occupied  that  town.  But  this  de- 
sign was  soon  found  to  be  ynpracticable.  The 
Imperial  army  marched  out  of  Pesth  in  the  deep- 
est dejection  on  the  21st  April,  and  on  arriving 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Raab  they  found  that 


Csoritch  had  already  been  forced  by  Georgey  to 
pass  over  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and, 
to  avoid  pursuit,  to  break  down  the  bridge  be- 
hind him.  It  was  no  longer  possible,  therefore, 
to  concentrate  the  army  at  Raab,  or  even  cross 
over  there  to  the  left  bank :  a  retreat  to  Pres- 
burg, and  concentration  of  the  forces  there,  alone 
remained  i)racticable  to  cover  Vienna.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  Hungary  entirely  evacua- 
ted by  the  Imperial  forces,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fortresses  of  Buda,  Arad,  Tcmesvar,  Carl- 
stadt,  and  Deva,  whit-h,  held  by  slender  garrisons, 
still  remained  in  their  hands.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Hungarians,  in  possession,  on  the  w^cst, 
of  tlie  important  fortress  of  Komorn,  in  the  south 
of  Peterwaradein,  and  sheltered  on  the  north  by 
the  Carpathian  range,  occupied  a  central  posi- 
tion eminently  advantageous  for  re-  i  Tolt'toy,  87 
sisting  the  attacks  either  of  the  Aus-  89;  Georgey, 
trian  or  the  Muscovite  forces.'  '•  ^^^'  *'^- 

The  centre  of  the  Hungarian  army  entered 
Pesth  iii  great  pomp  and  in  the  42. 

highest  spirits   on   the   22d  April,    Divided  opin- 

and  immediately  commenced  the  '"nBon"'"it 
.     p  T,'    ,  1  •   1    1-  course  should 

mvestment  oi  Buda,  which  lies  on  bepursuedaft- 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube,  er  Pesth  was 
within  half  cannon-shot,  and  com-  taken, 
pletely  commands  the  capital.  Unbounded  en- 
thusiasm, botli  in  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants, 
followed  their  entry ;  Hungary  seemed  to  be  de- 
livered, and  the  war  ended,  now  that  their  be- 
loved capital  was  again  in  tlieir  hands.  But 
when  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  and  aristo- 
cratic parties  met  in  council  to  deliberate  on  ul- 
terior operations,  the  old  discussion  between 
them  broke  out  with  more  violence  than  ever. 
"Kossuth  forgot,"  said  Georgey,  "that  Hun- 
gary, if  it  strove  to  be  independent  of  Austria,' 
resembled  a  fool  who  should  wish  to  separate  his 
head  and  arms  from  his  trunk,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  walk  about  more  easily.  Kossuth  has 
dug  an  impassable  abyss  between  the  king  and 
ns;  Kossuth  will  ruin  the  country."  "Georgey," 
added  Damjanics,  "will  recover  what  Kossuth 
has  lost ;  and  for  my  part,  I  will  march  with  my 
grenadiers  to  Debrcczin,  and  fall  with  the  bayonet 
on  all  the  declaimers  in  the  Diet."  But  Kossuth 
took  the  opposite  side,  and  insisted  on  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  Buda  as  a  centre  of  operations 
and  rallying-point  for  the  country  before  proceed- 
ing further.  "What  avails  victory,"  said  he, 
"if,  immured  as  we  are  up  to  the  knees  in  mud, 
we  can  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  triumphs?  A 
district  without  a  capital  is  not  a  country  ;  Buda 
is  our  fatherland  ;  let  all  arms  be  turned  against 
it."  Georgey  strongly  combated  this  ojiinion, 
representing  that  every  moment  was  precious, 
and  that  if,  in  the  present  weakened  state  of  the 
Austrian  army,  they  marched  at  once  on  Vien- 
na, merely  masking  Buda,  the  Austrian  capital 
would  fall,  and  the  empire  be  destroyed.  Kos- 
suth, however,  remained  firm,  and  commanded 
Georgey  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Buda,  and  halt 
the  centre  at  Pesth  till  it  was  taken.  The  general 
reluctantly  obeyed,  though  he  was  still  convinced 
that,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  it  was  a  great 
error — an  opinion  in  which  the  best  ,  ^oigtoy  90 
military  authorities  agree.*  But  92;  Georgey,' 
for  this,  Georgey  tells  us,  he  would  i.  .HTo,  3!i4; 
have  disobeyed  Kossuth's  orders,  and  P^i'^og'  ^^' 
marched  direct  upon  Vienna.^ 
*  ''Cen  etait  fait  peul-etre  de  la  mouarchie  Autiiclii- 
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43. 

Siege  and 
storm  of 
Buda. 
May  21. 


The  siege  of  Buda  being  resolved  on,  the  Hun- 
garian siege-train  was  brought  up  from 
the  rear.    Tlie  place  was  summoned  on 
the  4th  May,  and  Georgey  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Schwabenberg,  in 
the  vicinity,  as  well  to  cover  the  siege 
as  to  superintend  the  operations.     The  garrison 
consisted  of  three  thousand  men,  with  fifteen 
field-pieces,  and  seventy-five  guns  of  heavy  cali- 
bre,   with  ammunition  and  provisions  for  two  ' 
months.     To  the   summons   to   surrender,   the 
Governor  Hentzi  replied :    *'  The  Emperor,  my  ' 
august  master,  has  intrusted  to  me  the  keys  of  | 
Buda ;  I  will  return  them  to  him  alone.     Mean-  ; 
while  my  honor  and  duty  command  me  to  defend  j 
the  fortress,  and  I  will  do  so  to  the  last  man.  | 
If  the  twin  cities  perish  in  the  conflict,  I  declare  | 
you  responsible  for  their  ruin  :  I  appeal  to  God,  \ 
my  right,  and  my  sword.     Long  live  the  Em- 
peror !"     The  acts  of  the  brave  Austrian  did  not 
belie  these  gallant  words.     Siege  operations  were 
commenced  by  the  Magyars  on  the  4th  May,  and 
from  that  time  till  the  12th  there  was  an  inces- 
sant combat  of  the  outposts,  sustained  on  either 
J,,    ^,    side  with  equal  intrepidity.    On  the  12th 
'^^  ""'  the  breaching  batteries  were  opened  at 
five  hundred  yards  from  the  gate  of  Stnhlweis- 
senburg ;  and  from  that  time  till  the  17th  an  in- 
cessant fire  was  kept  up  night  and  day  on  both 
sides,  which  speedily  wrapped  both  capitals  in 
flames.     By  the  lurid  glare  of  the  conllagration 
the  gunners  on  either  part  pointed  their  pieces ; 
and  with  such  efiect  was  the  cannonade  kept 
17    up  th'^*  ^'^  t^^^  evening  of  the  17th  the 
*^     ■  breach  was  declared  practicable.     Geor- 
gey gave  the  signal  for  assault;  at  four  on  the 
following  morning  four  columns  moved  forward 
to  the  attack.     The  first,  however,   missed  its 
way  in  the   dark ;    the  scaling-ladders   of  the 
others  were  too  short ;  and  the  assault  was  re- 
pulsed at  all  points  with  great  slaughter.    Taught 
by  this  failure  the  quality  of  the  antagonists  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  Georgey  renewed  his  op- 
erations with  larger  force.     The  fire  continued 
with  the  utmost  vigor  till  the  night  of  the  21st. 
At  midnight  thirty-four  battalions,  numbering 
twenty  thousand  combatants,  were  in  the  trench- 
es for  the   assault;   and   the   leading   columns 
rushed  forward  to  the  breach  to  the  sound  of  the 
martial  music  of  all  the  bands  placed  behind  the 
lines,  which  played  the  patriotic  march  of  Ra- 
kotzy.    The  Croats,  headed  by  Hentzi,  met  them 
with  equal  resolution  on  the  rampart ;  the  con- 
flict was  long  and  doubtful ;  but  at  lengtii,  the 
brave  Austrian  general  having  been  mortally 
wounded  on  the  breach  as  he  was  encouraging 
his  men  to  combat  to  the  last,  the  pass  was  car- 
ried, and  the  place  fell.     The  garrison,  after  the 
bloody  strife  was  ended,  was   not   put   to   the 
sword,  as  had  been    threatened,  much   to   the 
honor  of  Georgey  and  the  Magyai^s,  wlio  were 
J  ..    much  exasperated  by  the  bombard- 

52,  58^^B^'l-"'  ment  of  Pesth,  which  they  regard- 
leydier,  132,  ed,  not  without  reason,  as  an  un- 
l.'U;  An.ilist.  necessary  exercise  of  military  se- 
184 1, 511,512.  ..      I  •'  •' 

'         verity.' 

While    this    important    success    was    being 
achieved  in  the  centre,  another  advantage  hard- 


enne,  si  rinBuiTection,  an  lieu  d'li6-;iter,  eut  rusolument 
inarchee  sur  Vienne;  si  surtout  la  Russie  n'eut  pas  ete 
prele  a^;iter  son  ep6e  du  cote  de  la  faiblesse  et  du  droit.' 
—  lOLSTOY,  p.  92. 


ly  less  important  was  gained  by  the  Magyar 
right  between  Waitzen  and   Raab.  ^ 

The  whole  left  bank  of  the  Danube  successes  of 
had  there  been  evacuated  by  the  Im-  the  Hunga- 
perialists  as  far  as  Presburg,  but  they  riaus  on  their 
still  held  the  right  bank,  and  the  com-  ""^^^^^^^  """ 
mand  of  both  was  essential  to  a  safe 
advance  against  Vienna.    The  Hungarians  were 
in  possession,  however,  of  a  bridge-head  at  Knic- 
sen,  but  the  bank  opposite  that  town,  covered  by 
formidable  batteries,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Im- 
perialists.    Aulich,  vvho  commanded  the  ,,     ,0 

Kr  -i        t  e  1  •  •   •  Miiy  12. 

Magyars,  resolved  to  force  this  position, 
and  throw  a  bridge  across.'  This  bold  and  haz- 
ardous enterprise  was  successfully  acconqilished 
after  an  obstinate  conflict,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  town,  taken  and  retaken  four  times,  was  re- 
duced to  ashes.  By  this  important  success  the 
Hungarians  became  masters  of  both  banks  of 
the  Danube,  and  threatened  the  direct  communi- 
cation of  Pesth  with  Vienna.  So  strongly  was 
this  felt  in  the  Austrian  camp,  that  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  were  withdrawn,  on  its  fall, 
to  Presburg,  within  a  few  leagues  of  Vienna, 
where  the  most  energetic  eftbrts  ^  .  p^^ 
were  made  by  the  Government,  i84'j,5il,.''>T4; 
warmly  seconded  by  the  citizens,  Georgey,  ii. 
to  reinforce  it  by  every  disposable  ^'  f '  J-^pqP' 
man  and  gun.' 

Successes  also  of  a  less  material,  but  still  im- 
portant kind,  were   gained    by   the  .p. 
Magyars  in  the  south.     Jellachich  successes  of 
arrived  at  Esseck  on  9th  May,  and  the  ilunga- 
there  found  the  corps  which  had  been  '''^"?^ '"  '^'® 
left  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  Croatia 
and  Sclavonia  almost  destroyed.   Colonel  PuflP:n, 
after  having  been  rudely  handled  by  Perczel, 
could  hardly  muster  2000  men  around  Karlo- 
witz,  and  Mayerhofer  was  shut  up  in  Seinlin,  be- 
fore Belgrade,  whh  1200.     This  was  all  that  re- 
mained of  12,000  men  which  had  been  left  in 
the  south,  under  Theodorowitch,  to  guard  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  who  was  driven  back 
to   Panesova.     Before  Peterwaradein,  Colonel 
Mamula,  with  2000  men,  maintained  the  block- 
ade in  strong  intrenchments,  constructed  with 
skill  and  defended  with  resolution.    These  trifling 
bands  were  the  sole  obstacles  which  prevented 
theinsurgentsof  Central  Hungary,  30,000  strong, 
from   throwing   themselves  on    Sclavonia    and 
Croatia.    Nothing,  in  these  circuni-  ^  ,       „. 
stances,  could  be  hoped  from  the  11,4(1  511, .',i2; 
south ;  the  deliverance  of  Vienna,  Tolstoy,  liT, 
and  salvation  of  the  Empire,  could  ^.^i^^jlTsey. 
be  looked  for  only  from  the  north.    "'     ' 

Fully  sensible  of  the  extreme  danger  of  their 

situation,   the    Cabinet    of  Vienna 

were  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  pjj^^  of  oper- 

bring  into  immediate  operation  the  ations  of  the 

succor  of  the  Russians,  as  well  as  to  comiuned 

recruit  their  army  with  every  dispos-  A',',".tl,i'rj!=*"^ 

,  ,  r.,,  1  •  i"^     1  Austnans. 

able  man  to  fill  up  the  wide  chasm 

produced  by  the  losses  of  the  war.     The  plan 

of  operations  concerted  between  the  Cabinets  of 

Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  was  this :  A  Russian 

corps  concentrated  at  Dukla,  in  Gallicia,  under 

Field-marshal    Paskewitch,    was    to    penetrate 

through  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  descend 

on  Central  Hungary.     A  second  Russian  corps, 

under  the  orders  of  General  Luders,  was  to  enter 

Transylvania  by  Kronstadt  and  the  Rothenthurm 

Pass,  and  co-operate  with  another  Russian  corps, 
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which  was  to  c;-erate  on  Bistritz,  and  an  Aus-  J 
trian  division,  under  General  Clamni,  composed 
of  the  slender  remains  of  rUclvner's  corps.  The 
main  Austrian  army,  wliich  had  recently  been 
put  under  the  oidcrs  of  Baron  Haynau,  rein- 
forced by  the  veteran  Russian  division  Raniu- 
tine,  was  to  form  the  third  attacking  cohunn, 
which  was  to  penetrate  into  Hungary  from  tiie 
westward,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Raab.  A  detach- 
ment under  General  Grabbc  was  to  form  a  link 
of  communication  between  these  distant  though 
converging  columns,  by  operating  in  the  valley 
of  the  Waag  and  on  the  plateau  of  the  Schcm- 
nitz.  The  forces  which  the  Russians  brought 
to  support  this  intervention  were  immense,  and 
forcibly  illustrated  the  diastrous  effects  of  those 
democratic  transports,  which,  spreading  as  from 
a  common  centre  from  Paris,  had  thus  a  second 
time  brought  the  forces  of  the  desert  to  decide 
the  strife  of  civilization.  They  amounted  in 
all  to  IG  1,800  men,  almost  exactly  the  number 
IT  It  101  ^^  Russians  which,  in  its  final  re- 
102;  History'  sult,  the  first  Revolution  brought 
of  Europe,  c.  to  the  plains  of  Vertus,  in  Cham- 
xcv.  §26.  pagne.' 

Immense  as  was  the  addition  which  the  ac- 
47  cession  of  Russia  made  to  the  pow- 

Forces  and  er  of  Austria,  the  chances  of  the 
chances  of  the  conflict  to  the  Hungarians  were  by 
Magyars.  ^^  means  so  unequal  as  might  at 

first  appear,  and  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  those 
of  Frederick  the  Great  had  been  in  Prussia  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  or  those  of  Wellington 
in  Portugal  in  that  of  the  Revolution.  The 
Hungarian  forces  on  paper  amounted  to  190,000 
men,  and  they  could  bring  of  these  120,000  ef- 
fective into  the  field.  They  had  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  siege-artillery  and  200  field-pieces, 
admirably  horsed  and  equipped  ready  for  action. 
Their  central  position,  covered  by  several  strong 
fortresses,  amply  supplied  with  all  the  m.eans  of 
defense,  gave  them  the  great  strategetical  ad- 
vantage which  Genius  has  so  often  made  to  com- 
pensate inferiority  of  numbers,  of  having  an  in- 
terior line  of  communication  to  move  over,  while 
the  enemy  was  moving  over  an  outer  and  longer 
line.  They  were  under  the  orders  of  Georgcy,  a 
general  of  first-rate  abilities,  admirably  qualified 
to  make  the  most  of  every  advantage  which 
chance  or  situation  might  present ;  and  if  he 
gained  any  considerable  success,  a  second  revo- 
lution was  sure  to  break  out  in  Vienna,  and  all 
Germany  be  again  involved  in  bloodshed  and 
conflagration.  The  greatest  drawback  to  these 
chances  of  success  were  the  loss  of  Damjanics 
and  Aulich,  his  best  generals,  who  had  both  been 
disabled  in  this  desperate  warfare,  and  the  dis- 
sension between  Georgcy  and  Kossuth,  which 
had  now  reached  such  a  ])itch  that  the  former 
declined  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  lieutenant, 
2  Oporgcy,  iL  ^^^^  the  order  of  the  fii'st  class  of 
67,71;  i^alley-  military  merit,  tendered  to  him  by 
dier,  137.  the  latter.  = 

Jules  Babon   Haynau,  born   at   Cassel,  in 
4<5  Electoral  Hesse,  in  1786,  of  an  an- 

giography cient  family,  entered  the  Austrian 
and  character  service  in  1801,  and  rapidlv  rose  to 
of  Haynau.  distinction.  He  was  in  the  front 
both  at  Nordlingen  and  Wagram  in  1809,  and 
was  wounded  in  both  battles.  He  was  present 
in  the  chief  battles  of  1813  and  1814,  and  rapid- 
ly rose  from  merit  through  the  various  steps  in 
Vol.  IV.— H  h 


the  Imperial  army.  He  was  already  marshal- 
lieutenant  in  18-41,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Verona  in  1818,  and  it  was  his  charge  which,  in 
the  critical  nu)ment,  decided  the  battle  of  Cus- 
toza.  He  w;is  subsequently  distinguished,  both 
at  Brescia  and  Malghera,  in  the  second  Italian 
war.  His  stature  was  tall,  his  carriage  military 
and  imposing ;  and  he  had  in'fuU  perfection  the 
firm  determination,  the  iron  will,  which,  in  mil- 
itary not  less  than  civil  aifairs,  is  so  important 
an  element  in  success.  This  disposition  led  him, 
in  the  close  of  the  contest,  into  acts  of  severity 
which  history  must  regret,  but  which  the  Hun- 
garians had  little  right  to  condemn,  for  it  was 
only  an  application  to  them  of  the  inhuman  acts 
with  which  they  had  commenced  the  contest. 
When  the  young  Emperor,  in  his  extremest  need, 
informed  him  that  he  had  intrusted  to  his  hands 
the  salvation  of  the  Enquire,  he  answered,  "And 
I  shall  save  it,  unless  a  cannon-ball  reserve  that 
honor  to  some  one  more  fortunate  than  myself." 
"  I  have  full  confidence,"  rejilied  the 
Emperor,  "in  your  energy,  your  expe-  139^141  ' 
rieucc,  and  your  fortune."' 

Born  on  the  8th  May,  1782,  at  Pultowa,  in 
Little  Russia,  already  celebrated  in  .„ 
Russian  annals,  of  a  noble  family  set-  Biography 
tied  there  for  three  hundred  years,  andcluuac- 
Field-Maksiial  Paskewitch  enter-  *'•'■  "/  ^^' 
ed  the  army,  on  leaving  the  situation 
of  page  in  the  palace  in  1800,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  made  his  first  essay  in 
arms  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz  in  1805.  In  180G 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  bloody  war  with 
ihe  Turks,  and  gained  such  reputation  that  he 
was  intrusted  with  an  important  command  in 
the  Russian  army  in  the  invasion  of  1812,  and 
led  the  Russian  centre  at  Smolensko  in  that 
year.  He  was  not  less  distinguished  in  the 
campaigns  of  1813  and  1811  in  Germany  and 
France ;  and  he  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  Russian  army  in  1826,  1827,  and 
1828.  in  Persia,  and  subsequently  called  to  re- 
pair the  errors  of  Diebitch,  and  restore  the  lustre 
of  the  Russian  arms  in  Poland  in  1831.  He 
possessed  a  rare  combination  of  all  the  qualities 
which  constitute  a  great  general ;  but  among 
these  he  v.-as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  the 
two  most  important — caution  and  foresight  in 
laying  plans,  and  promptitude  and  vigor  in  car- 
rying them  into  execution.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  union,  he  was  almost  uniformly 
successful  in  all  his  enterprises  ;  and  this  ins]jired 
the  soldiers  with  unbounded  confidence  in  his 
capacity  and  fortune.  Severe  in  enforcing  dis- 
cipline, but  equitable  in  considering  particular 
cases,  he  with  reason  regarded  self-control  and 
obedience  as  the  first  of  military  virtaes.  Not 
less  just  and  generous  than  brave,  he  was  ever 
humane.  After  the  combat  was  over,  no  acts 
of  unnecessary  severity  sullied  his  victories ;  and 
he  exhibited  through  life  the  most  shining  ex- 
ample of  the  pi-actical  adoption  as  a 
rule  of  conduct  of  the  maxim,  "No-  353" 361. 
blesse  oblige.  "- 

The  troops  on  both  sides  remained  in  a  state 
of  constrained  inactivity,  so  far  as  50 

the  principal  armies  were  concern-  Forces  of  the 
ed,  for  six  weeks  after  the  taking  Austiianaand 
of  Buda,  preparing  on  either  for  the    ^"^'*'•''"'^• 
new  and  more  terrible  strife  which  was  approach- 
ing.    The   Austrians,  evacuating   Raab,  which 
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was  occupied  by  the  Hungarians,  concentrated 
at  Presburg,  ready  to  resume  offensive  opera- 
tions when  the  principal  Russian  army  was  pre- 
pared to  cross  the  Carpathians.  Haynau's  army 
was  by  great  exertions  raised  to  four  corps;  it 
contained  70  battalions,  76  squadrons,  and  288 
guns — mustering  60,000  men,  of  whom  8000 
were  cavalry.  To  these,  however,  were  added, 
before  the  campaign  commenced,  a  Russian  di- 
vision, Paniutine,  which  came  up  with  great  ex- 
pedition, and  proved  of  the  most  essential  serv- 
ice in  the  course  of  the  campaign.  It  numbered 
8000  combatants.  The  principal  Russian  armj', 
under  Field-marshal  Paskewitch,  which  was  des- 
tined to  cross  the  Carpathian  Mountains  from 
Gallicia,  and  carry  the  war  into  Central  Hunga- 
ry, was  composed  of  three  coi^is,  each  consisting 
of  three  divisions  of  infantry,  and  one  of  cavalry. 
These  corps  mustered  in  all  76,000  combatants. 
Thus,  between  the  two  grand  armies,  above 
140,000  men  were  arrayed  to  invade  Hungary 
from  the  west  and  northeast  respectively,  in- 
dependent of  the  cori)s  of  Jellachich  in  Croa- 
1  I'olstoy  lOT,  ti'^i  ^wd  the  Russians  in  Walla- 
103;  isaiieyd.  chia,  which,  taken  together,  might 
156, 153.  amount  to  40,000  men. ' 

The   forces   which    the   Hungarians   had   at 

51.  length  by  great  exertions  raised  to 
Forces  of  the  meet  this  formidable  coalition  were, 
lUingarians.  qj^  paper,  hardly  inferior  in  number. 
They  were  divided  into  four  corps,  commanded 
respectively  by  Georgcy  in  person,  Dembinski, 
Perczel,  and  Bern,  besides  a  corps  of  reserve. 
The  entire  force  presented  a  total  of  1 74  battal- 
ions, 138  squadrons,  and  488  guns,  harnessed 
for  the  field— mustering  94,000  infantry,  21,000 
cavalry,  and  22,000  artillery.  To  these  might 
be  added  27,000  irregular  corps  and  garrisons 
in  Buda,  Peterwaradein,  Komorn,  and  Arad, 
which  formed  the  principal  points  d'appui  of  the 
insurrection.  The  main  armies,  under  Geor- 
gey  and  Dembinski,  were  destined  to  make  head 
against  the  two  great  hosts  of  Haynau  and  Pas- 
kewitch. The  former,  stationed  on  the  U]iper 
Danube,  in  front  of  Presburg,  consisted  of  61 
battalions,  83  squadrons,  and  229  guns,  and 
mustered  29,000  infantry,  8000  cavalry,  and 
9000  artillery.  The  second  corps,  under  Dem- 
binski, styled  the  Army  of  the  North,  was  less 
numerous;  it  consisted  of  24  battalions,  12 
squadrons,  and  57  guns ;  it  could  not  assemble 
more  than  20,000  combatants;  Bern's  forces  in 
Transylvania  contained  47  battalions,  29  squad- 
rons, and  202  guns,  numbering  84,000  effective 
J  _  ^  ..  men.  Perczel's  corps,  in  the  Ban- 
T9, 83 ;  BaV"  nat,  contained  32  battalions,  28 
leyd.  157,158;  squadrons,  and  88  guns;  it  could 
^'f^P.'f'''^-        bring  twenty -four  thousand  men 

'    ■    "  ■       into  the  field." 

Georgey  at  this  juncture  had  firmly  resolved 

52.  to  publish  a  declaration,  saying, 
Causes  of  the  "The  declaration  of  independence 
commence."  ^^  ""'^^'^^  5  lo'^S  ''^'e  the  constitution 
mentofthe  of  1848  !"  and  to  have  dispersed  at 
campaign.  the  point  of  the  bayonet  the  demo- 
crats who  signed  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence.^    But  to  the  realization  of  this 

jj^"''^®'''  project  it  was  indispensable  that  the 
enemy  should  be  driven  beyond  the 
frontier ;  and  this  was  no  easy  matter ;  for  the 
jealousy  of  Kossuth,  and  his  suspicion  of  the  hos- 
tile designs  of  Georgey.  deprived  the  latter  of  the 


force  requisite  for  a  successful  advance.  This  ex- 
plains what  would  be  otherwise  inexplicable — 
viz.,  the  inactivity  of  the  Hungarians  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  fall  of  Buda  on  the  28th  May, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  division  at  Hay- 
nau's head-quarters  on  the  14th  June,  which 
for  the  first  time  put  him  in  a  condition  to  make 
head  against  them.  This  interval  was  big  with 
the  fate  of  Hungary  and  of  Europe;  for,  beyond 
all  doubt,  had  Kossuth,  in  those  three  precious 
weeks  before  the  arrival  of  the  first  Russian  re- 
inforcements, placed  the  bulk  of  the  Plungarian 
forces  at  Georgey's  disposal,  that  general  would 
have  driven  the  Imperialists  back  to  Vienna  and 
carried  that  capital.  But  Kossuth  dreaded 
Georgey  even  more  than  the  Russians ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, Georgey  tells  us  that  his  inactivity 
during  this  momentous  interval  was  owing  to 
the  want  of  ammunition,  and  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  new  levies  forwarded  to  him  by  the 
Government,  great  part  of  whom  were  unable  to 
take  the  field,  being  hardly  in  a  condition  to  go 
through  the  first  rudiments  of  military  drill.  To 
this  fatal  conduct — the  direct  consequence  of 
Kossuth's  unjustifiable  usurpation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment —  the  loss  of  the  cause  of 
Hungarian  independence  is  mainly  to  j;  /jg^'ig' 
be  ascribed.'* 

The  division  Paniutine  arrived  at  Presburg  on 
the  14th  June,  and  operations  com-  g^ 
menced  on  the  16th,  on  the  banks  of  the  Battle  of 
Waag,  where  the  Hungarians  had  estab-  Pered. 
lished  bridges,  and  were  preparing  to  Ju'^^lo. 
push  forward  toward  Vienna,  in  order  to  drive 
the  enemy  over  the  fi'ontier.  After  several  com- 
bats with  various  success,  the  Austrians  concen- 
trated their  forces  on  the  left  bank  j^^^  ^^  ^g 
of  the  Danube,  behind  the  Waag, 
and  offered  the  Hungarians  battle.  Twelve  bat- 
talions of  Paniutine's  di\nsion  formed  the  centre. 
Georgey  was  greatly  inferior  in  force,  but  being 
unable  to  withdraw  his  troops  in  sufficient  time 
to  the  left  bank'  of  the  Waag,  which  they  had 
crossed,  he  was  obliged  to  stand  the  shock.  The 
Hungarian  rode  in  front  of  his  lines,  bid-  j^,„goi 
ding  them  recollect  Buda  and  the  glo- 
ries of  their  ancestors.  The  conflict  for  some 
hours  was  very  warm,  and  the  result  doubtful. 
Several  squadrons  of  Magyars  charged  with  ex- 
treme impetuosity,  and  broke  some  Austrian  bat- 
talions ;  Georgey  for  a  sliort  time  flattered  him- 
self with  the  hojjes  of  decisive  success.  Vain 
hope !  The  Hungarian  centre,  after  being 
shaken  by  the  fire  of  twenty-four  guns  on  its  left 
flank,  and  a  charge  by  two  brig.ades  on  its  right, 
was  finally  routed  by  a  charge  of  Paniutine's 


*  "By  the  middle  of  June  scarce  half  the  promised 
recruits  for  the  main  army  were  on  the  spot,  and  the  for- 
mation of  tlie  reserve  corps  was  in  a  still  worse  plight; 
for  the  recruits  already  raided  were  not,  as  Szamero  liad 
affirmed,  awaiting  their  destination.  On  the  contrary, 
the  leaders  of  the  battalions  had  to  await  the  results  of 
the  levy  only  just  set  on  foot,  while  of  the  supplies  nec- 
essary for  clothing,  arming,  and  equipping  these  men, 
no  traces  were  to  be  seen  till  about  the  middle  of  June. 
Not  less  traceless  than  the  official  as-uiances  of  Szamero 
and  Kossuth  respecting  it,  had  the  hitter's  stereotyped  as- 
severation, constantly  recurring  since  the  hegiiiniiig  of 
April,  proved  to  be,  that  the  army  was  to  be  rcinfoiced 
by  from  twelve  to  sixteen  thousand  men,  who,  it  was 
said,  were  unnecessary  to  Field-marshal  Bern.  1  saw  at 
tes'^ — too  late,  unfortunately — that  I  had  acted  impru- 
dently in  delaying  the  lone-intended  offensive  movement 
even  for  a  single  day— /rom  relying  on  Koxsuth's  and 
Szamero' s i)roiuises." — Geoeqey,  ii.  IIG,  117. 
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cuirassiers,  supported  by  two  Russian  battalions 
and  four  guns.  Paniutinc  iipon  this  assumed  a 
vigorous  offensive,  and  after  a  sharp  conflict 
drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  village  of  Pered,  and 
took  four  guns.  At  the  same  time  the  Hunga- 
rian right,  threatened  witli  being  turned  by  the 
brigades  Pott  and  Perin,  fell  back  at  all  points, 
and  crossed  the  Waag,  the  fatal  limit  of  their 

1  Tolstoy,  105,  conquests.  In  this  battle  the  Hun- 
lOT;  Bailey-  garians  lost  2500  men,  and  the 
G^o'-^e^'  ^^^'  prestige  of  victory.  Thus  early  in 
128  fsi ;  "'  the  contest  did  the  value  of  the 
Kiapka,  i.  104,  Russian  veterans  of  Paniutine  ap- 
106.  pear.' 

'While  hostilities  were  thus  commencing  on  the 
5t.  Waag,  the  main  Russian  army  un- 

Piiskewltch  (ler  Paskewitch  was  concentrated  at 
invades  Hun-  J)^-^^u  immediately  to  the  north  of 
giuy,  and  t.ik-     ,        „'  ,  .  ■.%■         ^   .  nn 

ingofDebrec-  the  Carpathian  JMountams.  ihe 
ziii.  three  corps  of  which  it  was  corn- 

June  17.  posed  broke  up  on  the  17th  June  in 

three  columns,  and  commenced  the  march  into 
Hungary.  They  experienced  no  serious  resist- 
ance in  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  though  the 
strongest  of  them  had  been  armed  with  fortifica- 
tions. The  Hungarians  under  Perczel,  twenty 
thousand  strong,  retired  before  them,  and  the 
Russian  advanced  guard  an'ived  at  Miskolcz. 
There,  however,  they  encountered  a  more  seri- 
ous enemy  than  the  baj'onets  of  the  Hungarians, 
in  the  form  of  the  cholera,  which  broke  out  with 
such  violence  in  the  army  that  in  a  few  days 
it  carried  off  five  thousand  men.  Constrained 
to  halt  his  main  body  by  this  terrible  disaster, 
Paskewitch  dispatched  one  corps  to  cross  the 
Tlieiss  at  Tokay,  in  order  to  threaten  Debreczin. 
The  bridge  at  that  place  having  been  broken 
down,  a  hundred  Cossacks  stripped  off  their 
clothes,  took  their  sabres  in  their  teeth,  and 
swam  across.  The  Magyars,  astonished  at  this 
act  on  the  part  of  these  hardy  children  of  the 
desert,  abandoned  their  defensive  position  on  the 
left  bank;  and  Tcheodarff,  having  thrown  a 
J  J  „  bridge  over,  advanced  to  Debreczin, 
which  he  entered  on  the  Gth  July.  The 
occupation  of  this  city — the  cradle  of  the  insur- 
rection, and  so  long  the  seat  of  government — 
spread  general  consternation  in  Central  Hungary, 
and,  by  diffusing  the  belief  that  the  cause  was 
hopeless,  powerfully  contributed  to  check  tlie  for- 
mation of  the  new  levies  and  volunteer  corps 
which  was  going  on  in  the  interior.  The  Rus- 
sian troops  preserved  the  most  rigid  discipline, 
and  protected  both  the  persons  and  property  of 

2  T  l=tov  109  '•^^  inhabitants  ;  which  furnished  a 
112 ;  Bailey-'  Striking  coutrastto  the  savage  atroci- 
dier,  16G,  170,  ties  which  had  signalized  the  passage 
and  App.  No.    ^f  t^g  Magyars  through  the  same 

city  some  months  previously. - 
In  addition  to  the  corps  of  Paniutine,  which 
55  was  thus  united  to  the  main  Russian 

Further  oper-  army,  the  corps  of  General  Grabbc 
ations  on  the  moved  toward  the  theatre  of  war  in 
^*^'  the  same  quarter,  and  the  advanced 

guard  of  Haynau,  under  Schlick,  arrived  before 
lime  2"  ^^^h  on  the  27th  June,  driving  before 
him  the  Hungarian  army,  34,000  strong. 
The  young  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  was  full  of 
military  ardor,  soon  after  arrived  at  head-quar- 
ters, and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
He  was  most  anxious  to  lead  the  storming  par- 
ty, but  the  unnecessary  risk  thence  arising  was 


saved   by  the  retreat  of  the  Hungarians,  and 
Schlick,  attended  by  the  Emperor,  entered  Raab 
without  resistance.     At  the  same  time    .       ^. 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  repaired  in  person 
to  Dukla,  where  he  passed  in  review  the  numer- 
ous reserve  corps  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery, which   were   daily    passing    through   that 
town  on  their  way  to  join  the  grand  army.     On 
the  other  side,  Kossuth,  with  his  ladv,  who   ,  ,    . 
sat  on  his  right,  made  a  triumphant  entry 
into  Pesth,  in  an  open  chariot  drawn  by  four 
splendid  horses,  his  head  crowned  with  laurel, 
attended  by  a  magnificent  cortege  of  Magyar 
nobles  on  foot  and   horseback,  and   the   whole 
troo])s  in  either  capital,  amidst  the  .  p,.,]ipy^  leo 
cheers   of  the   multitude,   and   the  nl,  22-2,  224;' 
roar  of  artillery  on  both  sides  the  ToUtoy,  112, 
Danube.'  ^^■^■ 

Sanguinary  engagements  soon  succeeded  the 
approach  of  the  chiefs  on  cither  side  ^ 

to  the  theatre  of  war.  The  insur-  Advance  of 
gents,  pressed  by  Haynau  with  the  the  Austiians 
grand  Austrian  army  in  front,  and  toward  Wait- 
Grabbe's  corps  on  their  right  flank,  tiTof'^Acz^"'" 
had  retired  from  Raab  toward  Wait- 
zen.  A  furious  combat  took  place  during  this 
retrograde  movement,  by  an  attack  on  the  Aus- 
trian advanced  guard,  consisting  of  Schlick's 
cor])s,  which  was  suddenly  assailed  by  Georgey 
in  person  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Hungarian 
horse,  who  issued  from  their  place  of  concealment 
in  the  forest  of  Harkaly.  So  violent  was  the  on 
set  that  the  Imperialists  were  driven  back  in  ut- 
ter confusion  to  Acz,  and  Schlick  sent  the  most 
urgent  entreaties  to  Paniutine  to  come  up  to  his 
assistance.  The  Russian  general,  without  wait- 
ing orders  from  his  general-in-chief,  hastened  to 
lead,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  the  Axis- 
trians  from  a  total  defeat.  Georgey,  who  t  . .  ^. 
charged  at  the  head  of  his  hussars  like  a 
simple  colonel,  and  fought  in  the  melee  with  the 
energy  of  a  private  soldier,  was  wounded  in  tl'.o 
head,  and  taken  from  flie  field  insensible.  His 
fall,  and  the  vigor  of  Paniutine's  attack,  restoicd 
the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  Russian  guns, 
placed  on  some  sand-hills,  opened  a  heavy  fire  on 
the  Hungarian  columns  when  disordered  by  vic- 
tory. The  result  was  decisive.  The  Hunga- 
rians, after  an  obstinate  resistance,*  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  field  of  battle,  and  retire  under 
the  cannon  of  Komorn,  leaving  the  Imperialists 
the  entire  command  of  the  forest  of  Acz,  which 
was  indispensable  to  the  blockade  „  „  ... 

of  that  fortress.  In  this  hard-fought  ^§4^  ;i(:5 .  ^  •  "■ 
action,  which  did  equal  honor  to  Kiapka,  i.  130, 
the  troops  on  either  side,  the  loss  to  Jf^|!  R^^^^*^' 
each  was  1500  men.-  ""  ' 

After  this  check  Kiapka,  taking  the  wounded 
Georgey  with  him,  withdrew  into  an  in- 
trenched  camp    in   front    of  Komorn.       ^j- 
The   Russian  corps   of  Grabbe  at  the  Komorn. 
same  time  ajijiroached  that  fortress,  and 
entered  into  communication  with  the  troops  of 
Haynau.     Threatened  in  this  manner  by  forces 
more  than   double   their   own,    the   Hungarian 
chiefs  resolved  on  a  decisive  attack  on  the  grand 
Austrian  army,  with  all  the  troops  they  could 
collect,  to  dispose  of  it  before  the  Russians  came 
up.     To  support  this  movement,  Perczel's  cor[)s 
and  the  whole  new  le\'ies  in  the  interior  were  to 
move  on  Debreczin,  drive  the  Russians  from  that 
town,  and   restore   the    communication   of  ti'.c 
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army  with  Bern  in  Transylvania.  The  move- 
^,  meut  of  Georgey  took  \Aace  on  the  11th 
"  ^  '  July.  To  conceal  his  real  design,  the 
Magyar  general  made  a  sally  from  the  intrenched 
camp,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  with 
forces  superior  to  the  Austriaus,  for  he  liad  53 
battalions,  70  squadrons,  and  206  guns ;  while 
Haynau  had  only  53  battalions,  49  squadrons, 
and  176  guns.  The  Imperial  battalions,  too, 
were  very  incomplete,  for  16,000  sick  encumber- 
ed their  hospitals,  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the 
weather  and  the   fatigue   of  the  troops.      The 

1  Balle)  d.  2-4  j,  third  corps  of  the  Austrians  was 
247 :  Georguy,  marching  on  Pesth,  and  could  not 
"■  23T.  take  a  part  in  the  action.  ' 

Klapka  commanded  in  the  battle,  as  Georgey's 
53  wound  prevented  him  from  sitting  on 
Issue  of  horseback.  The  object  of  the  attack 
contiict.  ^yj^g  iQ  gyj,^  tjje  entire  course  of  the 
Czonekzo,  from  its  mouth  to  Igmand,  whicli 
would  compel  the  Austrians  to  evacuate  their 
position,  which  surrounded  the  intrenched  camp. 
The  Hungarians  had  the  advantage  of  a  central 
position  and  interior  line  of  communication.  At 
nine  in  the  morning  the  Hungarians,  preceded 
by  a  numerous  cavalry,  debouched  in  demi-col- 
ums  from  the  tcte-de-pont,  and  planted  twenty 
batteries  in  the  forest  of  Harkaly,  while  Haynau 
at  the  first  cannon-shot  hurried  to  the  s])ot,  and 
liastily  drew  up  his  troops  in  order  of  battle. 
The  first  onset  of  the  Hungarians  was  so  impetu- 
ous that  the  Austrians  wei'e  entirely  routed  in 
the  centre,  and  the  village  of  Czern,  the  key  of 
tlie  position,  was  carried.  All  seemed  lost ;  for 
a  huge  gap  had  been  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
Imperialist  line,  into  which  the  Hungarian  col- 
umns, with  loud  shouts,  and  in  all  the  confidence 
of  victory,  were  rapidly  pouring.  But  in  that 
extremity  the  Austrian  reserve,  with  the  Russian 
division  of  Paniutine,  and  all  the  reserve  guns, 
liastened  to  the  spot,  and  met  the  advancing 
column  with  the  discharge  of  eighty  pieces  of 
cannon, ' '  the  fire  of  which,  "says  Klapka,  '  •  caused 
the  very  earth  to  shake."  The  Austrians  kept 
their  ground,  the  Hungarians  did  the  same;  but 
they  did  not  advance,  and  this  to  them  was 
equivalent  to  a  defeat.  Fresh  troojjs  came  up  to 
take  the  place  of  those  which  were  weakened  on 
either  side,  but  the  Imperialists  were  strongest, 
and  at  length  began  to  prevail  in  the  centre. 
Prince  Leiningcn,  seeing-  this,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Hungarian  reserve,  and  made  a 
furious  charge  on  the  Austrian  left,  and  at  first 
with  great  success.  But  here  again  the  Russian 
.  division  Paniutine  interposed  with  decisive  effect, 
and  changed  the  face  of  the  day.  His  guns, 
suddenly  brought  up,  opened  with  terrible  efiect 
on  the  Hungarian  flank;  Georgey,  wounded  as 
he  was,  appeared  on  the  field,   and  strove    to 

2  B'  11  (I  240  ^^^b'  hi^  shattered  columns ;  and 
252 ;  Klapka,'  after  the  most  heroic  ettbrts  on  both 
i.  203,  210 ;  sides,  the  Hungarians  were  repulsed, 
5/,'L'"'8^y'  ^'-      and  the  Austrians  remained  masters 

of  this  hard-fought  field.^ 
In  this  obstinate  battle  the  Austrians  lost  64 
59.  oificers  and  1536  men,  and,  includ- 

Kesults  of  the  ing  the  Russian  loss,  they  were 
battle,  and  ad-  ^ygakened  by  full  2000  men,  which 
Vance  of  the  i       ,i  ^   ,      tt 

Austrians  to  ^as  also  the  amount  ot  the  Hunga- 
Pesth.  rian  loss.     But  the  consequences  of 

July  11.  tjjQ  miction  were  eminently  disastrous 

to  the  latter.     Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  drive 


them  from  their  position  br^fore  Komorn,  or  ar- 
rest the  march  of  the  corps  dispatched  against 
Pesth,  which  entered  that  capital  on  tbe  12(h, 
Georgey,  who  had  now  so  far  recovered  as  to  re- 
sume the  command-in-chief  of  the  army,  threw 
Klapka,  with  18,000  men  and  76  field-pieces, 
into  Komorn,  while  he  himself,  with  28,000, 
moved  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube  to  Waitzen,  hoping  to  anticij)ate 
there  the  Russian  advanced  guard  of  Paske- 
witch's  army  under  General  Sass,  whicli  was  ajv 
proaching  by  forced  marches  to  the  same  town. 
Tlie  object  was  of  vital  importance ;  for  if  the 
Russians  made  themselves  masters  of  that  town, 
they  were  interposed  between  Georgey  and  Perc- 
zel,  the  Hungarian  forces  were  cut  in  two,  and 
all  the  advantages  of  their  central  position  lost. 
Arrived  in  front  of  Waitzen  on  the  15th  July, 
Georgey  found  the  town  occupied  by  a  Mussul- 
man  regiment,  forming  the  advanced  guard  of 
Grabbe's  corps,  which  had  entered  it  without  re- 
sistance. 

Having  collected  all  his  disposable  troops, 
Georgey  marched  toward  Waitzen  with  go 
45,000  men  and  120  pieces  of  cannon.  Battle  of 
On  his  approach  the  Russian  light-horse  y^"^?'''?*,^"" 
retired  through  the  town,  and  the  Hun-  "  ^  " 
garians  took  a  position  in  front  of  and  ^^'^  ^^" 
on  a  ridge  of  low  hills,  which  were  lined  by  their 
numerous  artillery.  The  Russian  cavalry,  sup- 
ported by  a  brigade  of  infantry  under  General 
Rudiger,  and  transported  by  ardor,  assaulted  this 
position  before  the  main  body  of  Grabbe's  infan- 
try arrived ;  but  the  Hungarian  guns  were  too 
heavy  for  them,  and  they  were  repulsed  with  se- 
rious loss.  Next  day,  however,  the  heads 
of  the  infantry  column  began  to  a];pear,  .  " 
and  entered  into  action,  having  made  a  forced 
march  of  eight  German,  or  fortij  English  miles, 
in  twelve  hours.  The  Grand-Duke  Constantino 
led  one  of  the  attacking  columns,  and  showed  an 
example  to  the  troops  of  the  most  distinguished 
valor.  For  some  hours  the  Hungarians  opposed 
a  desperate  resistance,  and  held  the  position,  not- 
withstanding the  utmost  eftbrts  of  the  Muscovites. 
But  they  fought  only  to  cover  the  retreat  of  their 
main  body,  which  defiled  through  the  town  all 
night  without  intermission;  and  next  morning 
their  position,  so  obstinately  contested  oil  the 
preceding  daj',  was  found  to  be  deserted.     The 

town  of  Waitzen  was  immediately  ,  ™  ,  ^      ^^. 

•    1         1    L  -13       /-  .1         Tolstov,  114, 

occupied,  and  the  main  body  ot  the  ng;  Balleyd. 

Magyar  army  retired  in  good  order  244,  257 ; 

bv  a  circuitous  mountain  road  to-  ?,^'l?Yi  i^- 

1  »i       rni     •      1  "45,  2Dl>,  2  us. 

ward  the  Theiss.' 

Another   desperate   and  bloody   action   took 
place  a  few  days  after  between  the  ^^ 

second  Russian  corps,  which  Paske-  Desperate 
witch  had  detached  from  his  main  cavalry  action 
army  to  support  Grabbe  at  Waitzen,  'J* 7^n^^^°^' 
and  the  corps  of  Perczel,  which  the 
Hungarians  sent  to  intercept  it.     On  this  occa- 
sion the  Magyars  were  superior  in  numbers,  hav- 
ing 1 5,000  infantry  and  5000  horse,  with  14  guns, 
wliile  the  Russians  were  only  16,000  of  all  arms 
■ — the  Russian  advanced  guard  consisting  of  two 
regiments  of  cavalry,  under  Count  Tolstoy.    They 
were  suddenly  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the  Hun- 
garian horse,  which  charged  them  with  the  ut- 
most vigor,  and,  having  cut  off  their  retreat,  sum- 
moned them  to  surrender.     But  the  Russians 
indignantly  rejected  the  proposal,  and,  closing 
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their  ranks,  prepared  to  perish  to  the  last  man 
in  defense  of  their  standards.  Tolstoy  had  a 
trifling  reserve,  which  he  directed  by  a  skillful 
charge  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy  ;  and  the  shock 
was  so  violent  that  the  Hungarian  hussars  yield- 
ed, and  time  was  gained  for  the  arrival  of  a  di- 
vision of  infantry,  which,  by  a  heavy  fire,  com- 
pleted  the    discomfiture   of  the    enemy.      The 

,  „  ,  .  -n,  Hungarians  under  Dembinski,  dis- 
1  Tolstoy,  117,  ^    1   ,      ^,  •  1  V-     1 

ItU;  Balieyd.  concerted  by  this  repulse,  retn-ed 
2G6,  '208;  toward  Szegedin,  not  without  expe- 

?-T'f  11'  "'      riencing  considerable  losses  in  their 
'  '      ■  retreat.' 

These  repeated  disasters  produced  the  utmost 
g.2_  discouragement  at  Pesth,  where  the 

De-perate  dissension  between  the  national  par- 
i<tiite  of  Hnn-  ty,  headed  by  Georgev,  and  the  dern- 
Tnt^-opoflu  ocratic,  led  by  Kossuth,  was  daily 
of  cui^tula.-  becoming  more  violent.  Disturb- 
tion.     '  ances  broke  ont,  and  Kossuth,  with 

July  1?.  ^j-^g    Government,   deeming    them- 

selves no  longer  in  safety  in  the  capital,  retired 
to  Szegedin,  and  both  Buda  and  Pcsth  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Austrians.  In  vain  Kossuth  strove 
to  revive  the  spirits  of  the  people  by  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  announced  that  the  "brave 
French,  and  the  not  less  brave  English,  were 
marching  to  their  support,  and  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  be  crushed  in  an  unequal  contest." 
Every  one  saw  that  such  succor,  even  if  sent, 
would  come  too  late,  and  that  the  existence  of 
Hungary  could  not  be  prolonged  beyond  a  few 
weeks.  Georgey,  with  military  frankness,  ex- 
plained the  real  state  of  affairs  in  a  council  of 
war  held  at  Szegedin.  "Before  long,"  said  he, 
"the  converging  march  of  the  Imperial  armies 
wili  bring  us  into  a  situation  in  which  we  must 
cither  capitulate  or  be  killed  to  the  last  man. 
The  loss  of  Hungary  is  now  only  a  question  of 
weeks,  which  time  will  soon  resolve.  But  if 
Hungary  is  to  fall,  it  is  of  little  importance 
whether  it  is  to  sink  before  Austria  or  Russia — 
whether  Haynau  or  Paskewitch  is  to  deal  out 
the  last  blow.  What  we  are  really  interested  in 
knowing  is,  to  w^hich  of  these  powers  we  shall 
be  assigned  on  a  partition  of  the  division  of  the 
spoil;  what  we  require -to  see  is,  to  which  onr 
dying  efforts  may  cause  us  to  fall."  Instructed 
by  his  spies  of  the  gloomy  view  which  the  com- 
mander-in-chief took  of  their  aff;iirs,  Paskewitch 
dispatched  several  secret  emissaries  with  propo- 
sals for  him  to  capitulate  on  honorable  terms,  and 
terminate  a  contest  which  all  must  see  was  hope- 
less. But  though  no  one  was  better  aware  of 
this  than  Georgey,  he  answered  as  became  a  sol- 
dier and  a  man  of  honor.  "  If  I  alone  was  con- 
cerned individiially,  and  the  safety  of  my  troops, 

1  should  not  be  disinclined  to  li.sten  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  But  the  sal- 
vation of  Hungary  is  at  stake,  the  existence  of 
which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  those  about 
him  intend  to  destroy.  We  must  fight,  there- 
fore, until  our  peaceful  fellow-citizens  are  saved 
from  the  danger  of  subjugation,  or  we  ourselves 
are  destroyed  in  the  struggle.     This  is  my  an- 

2  Georgey,  ii.  swer  as  a  soldier,  and  the  command- 
283,  2tt^2 ;  Bai-  er  of  the  troops  intrusted  to  me  bv 
leyd.256,262.   the  State. "- 

Kossuth,  who  feared  Georgey  even  more  than 
the  Russians,  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  wound 
of  the  latter  at  the  battle  of  Acz,  to  remove  him 
from  the  command  of  the  armv,  and  recall  him 


to- head-quarters  to  discharge  the  duties  of  min- 
ister at  war.  This  recall  from  act- 
ive service  was  a  thunder-bolt  to  Georgey' is 
the  brave  general,  and  a  very  dif-  dismisi-ed  and 
ferent  result  from  what  he  expect-  >estored  to  the 
ed  from  his  glorious  eflbrts,  as  his  «"™'"'^ii'l- 
wound  by  no  means  disabled  him  from  retain- 
ing the  command.  But  his  staff",  who  were 
highly  indignant  at  this  dismissal,  repaired  in  a 
body  to  the  Government,  and  laid  before  them 
such  accounts  of  the  feelings  of  the  army  on  th-e 
subject,  that  Kossuth  deemed  it  prudent  to  dis- 
semble, and  Georgey  was  restored  to  the  com- 
mand. Soon  after,  Kossuth  offered  Bem  the  sit- 
uation of  commander-in-chief,  but  that  able  of- 
ficer, who  well  knew  how  much  the  common 
cause  had  suffered  from  the  alteration  of  milita- 
ry movements  by  the  civil  authorities,  refused  to 
accept  it,  unless  he  was  left  sui)reme  and  abso- 
lutely uncontrolled  in  his  movements.  This  the 
tribune  was  not  prepared  to  admit,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  negoti'ation  with  Bem  i  Balieyd.  29T 
came  to  nothing,  and  Georgey  re-  298;  Georgey' 
tained  the  command.'  "•  23T,  245. 

By  the  result  of  the  movements  which  have 
been  described  the  Austrians  and  g, 

Russians  had  not  only  themselves  Results  of  the 
gained  a  very  great  strategic  ad-  first  part  of 
vantage,  but  they  had  deprived  the  *''«  campaign, 
Hungarians  of  the  chief  one  which  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed,  and  which  had  been  the  main 
cause  of  the  comparative  equality  with  which 
they  had  maintained  the  contest.  In  the  outset 
of  the  campaign  with  the  Russians,  the  latter 
threatened  Hungary  from  the  Carpathian  IMount- 
ains  on  the  northeast,  and  the  Austrians  from 
the  side  of  Vienna  on  the  west;  but  the  Hunga- 
rians held  the  whole  country  between  the  two, 
and  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  central  position 
and  interior  line  of  communication,  which  would 
enable  them  to  accumulate  their  forces  at  pleas- 
ure against  either  of  their  assailants  before  the 
latter  could  by  possibility  effect  a  corresponding 
junction  of  forces  on  their  side.  But  by  the  re- 
sult of  the  combined  movements  of  Paskewitch 
and  Haynau,  this  advantage  had  not  only  been 
lost  to  the  insurgents,  but  it  had  been  gained  to 
their  opponents.  By  the  advance  of  the  latter 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  to  Pcsth,  and 
the  descent  of  the  former  fron»  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  into  the  central  plain  between  that 
capital  and  the  Thciss,  the  invading  armies  had 
entered  into  direct  communication  in  the  heart 
of  Hungary;  while  Georgey's  army  had  been 
driven  into  a  wide  and  eccentric  retreat  through 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  before  he  could  rejoin 
the  army  of  Dembinski,  which  had  retired  to  the 
south  to  Szegedin  to  cover  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment. The  Hungarian  armies  were  thus  scat- 
tered by  the  blows  delivered  at  the  heart  of  their 
country ;  Georgey  was  in  the  Carpathian  Mount- 
ains, Dembinski  on  the  frontiers  of  Croatia,  Bem 
in  Transylvania,  while  the  Austrians  and  Rus- 
sians occupied  the  great  plain  of  Central  Hun- 
gary. 

Georgey's  march  through  the  mountain  coun- 
try, by  Lossonez  and  Miskolcz,  ujion  Tokay, 
through  the  lower  spurs  of  the  Carj/athians,  was 
admirably  conceived  in  this  respect,  tliat  while 
it  opened  to  him  a  mountain  route  through  a 
difficult  country,  in  which  it  was  not  likely  he 
would  be  followed  by  the  Russians  to  the  Theiss, 
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where  he  might  hope  to  regain  his  communica- 
tion with  Dembinski  and  Bern,  it 
Ability  and  ^^  *^he  same  time  eft'ectually  took  the 
c-onaetiuences  pressure  of  the  enemy  off  the  former 
of  Georgey's     ^^1  x\^q.  ggat  of  Government,  and,  in 

n^reh^Tnd  '"«  o^^'"  ^'■''^^''^^'  "  secured  to  Dem- 
combat  at  Po-  binski  the  possibility  of  employing 
roszlo.  the  southern  forces  against  the  Ans- 

July25.  trians  alone.'"     He  compelled  Pas- 

ke witch  to  follow  him,  for  he  threw  himself  di- 
rectly on  his  communications  with  Gallicia  and 
Poland,  his  base  of  operations.  The  desired  ef- 
fect, accordingly,  immediately  took  place.  Sud- 
denly halting  all  his  troops  in  their  advance  to 
the  south,  the  Russian  general  moved  his  head- 
quarters, with  the  second  and  third  coqjs,  by 
Gyongyos  on  Kapolna,  while  the  fourth  corps 
was  pushed  up  nearer  to  the  mountains  through 
which  Georgey  was  toiling.  Both  sides  were 
making  for  the  Theiss ;  the  Russians  by  the 
shorter  and  interior,  the  Hungarians  by  the  lon- 
ger and  exterior  circle.  The  advanced  guards 
of  the  two  armies  came  into  contact  on  the  25th 
July  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  near  Poroszlo. 
Gortschakoff,  who  commanded  the  Russian  ad- 
vanced guard,  found,  on  drawing  near  the  river 
at  that  place,  that  the  approach  to  it  was  by  a 
single  chausse'e  traversing  a  swamp,  impassable 
for  carriages,  occupied  by  five  thousand  men  and 
ten  guns.  Though  his  men  were  worn  out  by  a 
long  march  in  a  sultry  day,  Gortschakoff  gave 
the  signal  for  attack ;  and  after  a  severe  ac- 
tion the  defile  was  carried,  the  bridge  over 
the  Theiss,  which  the  Hungarians  had  broken 
1  Tolstoy,  122  down  during  their  retreat,  restored, 
124;  BiUleyd.  and  the  road  to  Debreczin  thrown 
2T1,  2T4.  open.  I 

Having  won  a  bridge  over  the  Theiss  at  this 

point,  Paskewitch  immediately  threw 

Combat  in    another  over  at  Csage,  and  his  troops 

front  of  I>e-  in  great  numbers  began  to  cross.  This 

bieczin.        rendered  it  necessary  for  Georgey  to 

"  °  ■  retire  with  the  utmost  expedition  to 
Tokay,  to  avoid  being  intercepted  in  his  exterior 
circuit.  To  cover  the  retreat  and  delay  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Russians  as  much  as  possible,  he 
detached  a  corps  of  his  army  under  Nagy  San- 
dor,  with  iiistructions  to  take  a  defensive  posi- 
tion, and  keep  the  enemy  off  from  Debreczin  as 
long  as  possible.  This  brought  on  an  obstinate 
and  bloody  action  on  the  2d  August.  At  two  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  1st  the  Russian  advanced 
guard,  under  Prince  Bcbutoft",  suddenly  came  on 
the  Hungarian  advanced  posts,  about  a  mile  in 
front  of  Debreczin ;  and  as  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  was  unknown,  and  they  showed  no  dispo- 
sition to  reti'eat,  Paskewitch  halted  his  men ;  the 
equipages  were  left  behind,  and  the  whole  army, 
consisting  of  the  second  and  third  corps,  with  a 
strong  reserve,  and  a  division  of  the  fourth,  near- 
ly forty  thousand  combatants  of  all  arms,  ad- 
vanced. Nagy  Sandor  thought  the  enemy  were 
a  single  corps  only,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear,  insomuch  that,  on  the  forenoon  of  the  2d, 
when  Paskewitch  made  his  attack,  he  was  in 
Debreczin  at  a  banquet  given  him  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  place.  The  Russians  on  their  side 
were  nearly  as  much  taken  by  surprise ;  their 
advanced  guard,  on  approaching  the  enemy, 
were  suddenly  assailed  by  a  shower  of  canister 
and  gi'ape  from  forty  pieces  of  cannon  placed  in 
a  masked  battery,  and  found  themselves  in  front 


of  eighteen  thousand  men,  strongly  posted  on  a 
line  of  sand-hills  covering  the  town.  Over- 
whelmed by  the  iron  tempest,  the  Russian  sol- 
diers fell  back,  and  Paskewitch,  see-  i  rp  ,  ^  -,„(. 
ing  the  affair  had  become  so  seri-  12s ;  Balleyd.' 
ous,  ordered  up  four  heavy  batter-  275,  2TT ; 

ies  of  position  to  reply  to  the  ene-  Georgey,  ii 

,       ^       ,  ^  •'  322,  376. 

my  s  guns.'  ' 

The  combat  now  became  more  equal ;  and  the 
Russian  horse-artillery  having  come  g.. 
up,  their  guns  answered  with  effect  Defeat  of  tlie 
the  discharges  of  the  enemy.  Still  Hungarians', 
the  Hungarian  masses  arranged  be-  August  2. 
hind  the  guns  stood  firm,  and  barred  all  access 
to  the  town.  The  cannonade  continued  for  some 
hours  without  any  advantage  being  gained  by  the 
Russians ;  but  at  length  the  experienced  eye  of 
Paskewitch  detected  a  quarter  on  the  enemy's 
right  where  an  attack  might  be  made.  He  im- 
mediately directed  against  this  point  two  divi- 
sions from  the  reserve,  supported  by  four  bat- 
teries, while  a  column  of  infantry,  with  a  division 
of  cavalry,  making  a  still  wider  circuit,  marched 
with  drums  beating,  and  in  an  ostentatious  man- 
ner, toward  the  town.  This  movement  was  at- 
tended with  entire  success.  The  Hungarians 
had  no  adequate  reserve  to  oppose  to  these  fresh 
bodies,  by  which  their  flank  had  been  turned 
and  their  retreat  was  threatened  ;  their  cavahy, 
assailed  by  greatly  superior  masses,  was  driven 
from  the  field  and  dispersed.  The  victory  was 
now  gained.  The  Hungarian  infantry,  torn  in 
flank  by  a  terrible  fire  from  the  Russian  guns, 
was  no  longer  able  to  keep  its  ground,  and  was 
driven  back  into  the  town,  closely  followed  by  the 
Circassian  and  Mussulman  horse,  which  chased 
them  through  the  streets  and  far  on  the  otlier 
side.  In  this  disastrous  battle  the  Hungarians 
lost  7  guns,  3000  prisoners,  and  their  whole  bag- 
gage, besides  1500  killed  and  wounded,  while 
the  entire  Russian  loss  was  980.  Paskewitch 
immediately  entered  Debreczin,  where  he  estab- 
lished his  head-quarters ;  and  on  the  following 
day  a  solemn  service  was  held  in  the 
same  church,  and  Te  Deum  sung,  where,  °' 
a  few  months  before,  the  dethronement  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  had  been  proclaimed.  Mean- 
while Georgey,  highly  indignant  at  the  surprise 
of  his  lieutenant,  whom  he  deprived  of  the 
command,  continued  his  circuitous  retreat  by 
Gros-Wardein  towai'd  Arad  in  deep  dejection, 

but  with  a  military  abilitv,  consid-  „m  ,  .      ion 

^1       foi      1  •  •  T  "    1  •  1    1-      2  Tolstoy,  130. 

crmg  the  difnculties  wuh  which  he  13.3;  Ualleyd. 

had  to  contend,  which  forms  not  277,  279,  2S3; 

the  least  honorable  part  of  his  ca-  ^S^^%ll^  "• 

,  *  326,  odO. 

reer.  ^  ^ 

While  these  decisive  blows  in  the  centre  of 
Hungary  were  depriving  the  insur-  „„ 

gents  of  their  last  hopes  in  the  quar-  Disasters  of 
ter  where  their  chief  forces  had  hith-  tlie  insurgents 
ertolain,  disaster  equally  serious  and  inTransylva- 
unbroken  had,  notwithstanding  the 
talents  and  energy  of  General  Bem,  occurred  in 
Transylvania.     It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that,  simultaneously  with  the  resumption  of  act- 
ive  operations   by  the   Russian   and   Austrian 
armies,  an  invasion  of  that  province  was  to  be 
attempted  from  the  side  of  Wallachia  by  General 
Luders,  and  from  the  Bukovine  by  General  Grot- 
tenheim.      Luders   accordingly,   on   the      .   ^ 
1st  July,  moved  through  the  mountains 
which  separate  Ti'ansylvania  from  Wallachia, 
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with  twelve  thousand  men,  with  whicli  he  forced 
the  pass  of  Tomorch,  which  had  been  fortified 
by  the  insurgents  with  great  care,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Kronstadt.  On  the 
July  w.  ^^^  following,  Grottenheim  had  a  simi- 
lar success,  by  forcing  the  defile  at  Tibretza,  and 
throwing  back  the  insurgents  on  Altorf.  Hav- 
ing gained  an  entry  into  the  province  in  this 
-,  manner,  Luders  followed  up  his  success- 
"  ^  '■  es  with  vigor.  After  forcing  the  pass  of 
the  Rothenthurm,  he  advanced  fighting  all  the 
way  to  Hermanstadt,  which  was  occupied  on 
the  21st  without  resistance.  But  mean- 
^  ■  while  Bem  was  not  idle.  He  had  come, 
by  his  inexhaustible  resources  and  marvelous 
victories,  to  exercise  a  superstitious  inliuence 
over  the  minds  both  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
peasantry,  who  regarded  him  as  not  only  invin- 
cible, but  invulnerable,  and  firmly  believed  that 
guardian  angels  watched  over  his  person.  Sup- 
ported by  this  confidence,  he  struggled  with  won- 
derful energ}"^,  at  the  head  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand men,  against  the  converging  forces  of  the 
'  Kalleyd.  2S0  enemy,  and  even  on  some  occasions 
296 ;  Tolstoy,  gained  considerable  advantages  over 
136,  UO.  them.i 

Though  defeated  by  General  Grottenheim  at 
gg  Tckendorf,    Turiak,    and     several 

Defeat  of  Bern  Other  places,  he  appeared  again  as 
at  Segesvar.  a  conqueror  at  Taad,  and  showed 
July  3L  jjQ,^,  inexhaustible  the  resources  of 

a  general  of  capacity  maybe  when  he  is  cordially 
supported  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple. Luders,  on  his  part,  wearied  with  inces- 
sant combats  with  an  adversary  whose  resources 
seemed  to  multi]ily  with  every  defeat  which  he 
experienced,  collected  all  the  forces  he  could 
command,  and  marched,  on  the  29th  July,  on 
Segesvar,  of  which  he  obtained  possession  with- 
out resistance.  Bem,  having  also  concentrated 
his  forces,  marched  on  the  same  place ;  and  the 
two  armies,  of  nearly  equal  strength,  each  mus- 
tering about  thirteen  thousand  combatants,  met 
on  the  31st  July,  near  Weiskirchen.  "At  last 
wc  have  them  ;  this  time  they  shall  not  escape," 
said  Luders,  when  his  Cossacks  announced  the 
presence  of  the  enemy ;  and  immediately  divid- 
ing his  troops  into  two  columns,  he  gave  the 
signal  for  attack.  Bem's  men,  who  were  by 
this  time  veterans  tried  in  twenty  combats,  for 
three  hours  withstood  the  attack  of  the  Muscovite 
battalions  with  great  resolution ;  but  at  length 
the  Russian  commander  threw  some  squadrons 
of  horse  on  the  insurgents'  right  flank,  when 
disordered  by  a  successful  bayonet  charge,  which 
had  been  headed  by  Bem  in  person.  This  move- 
ment was  decisive.  The  Magyars  were  instantly 
routed,  and  fled  from  the  field  in  disorder,  closely 
pursued  by  the  Russian  horse,  who  chased  them 
several  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  Bem  him- 
self, who  had  combated  with  the  utmost  resolu- 
tion, was  only  saved  from  capture  by  the  aid  of 
some  Hungarian  hussars,  who  dragged  him  out 
of  a  marsh,  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge  during 
the  heat  of  the  pursuit.  The  losses  of  the  insur- 
gents in  this  disastrous  battle  were  very  serious ; 
they  had  1300  killed,  2300  wounded,  nearly  the 
whole  of  whom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sians, and  lost  eight  guns,  two  standards,  and 
s  Ballcydier,  great  quantities  of  baggage  and  am- 
S02,  SiUjTol-  munition. =  The  casualties  of  the 
stoy,  Uu,  143.  Russians  did  not  exceed  'JOO  men 


in  all ;  but  among  them  was  General  Skariatine, 
one  of  the  most  jiromising  officers  of  their  army. 

But  while  Europe  was  every  day  expecting  to 
hear  of  his  death  or  capture,  Bem 
again  collected  his  scattered  forces.  Final  defeatof 
drew  together  reinforcements  from  Bern  at  Her- 
every  quarter,  and  made  an  attack  '"anstad^t. 
on  Hermanstadt,  which  was  garri-  "S"'^t  o. 
soned  by  General  Haii'ord.  After  a  violent  strug- 
gle of  five  hours'  duration,  the  Russians  were 
driven  out,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  woody  re- 
cesses of  the  Rothenthurm  Pass.  Kossuth  was 
highly  elated  when  he  heard  of  this  unlooked-for 
success.  "You  see,"  said  he,  "Hungary  is  in- 
vincible ;  it  is  like  the  Phu3nix,  it  rises  from  its 
ashes."  But  this  was  the  last  victory  of  the 
Hungarians.  Luders  no  sooner  heard  of  this 
disaster  than  he  collected  his  troojis,  and  ad- 
vanced by  forced  marches  to  avenge  the  honor 
of  the  Muscovite  arms.  He  reached  Herman- 
stadt on  the  very  day  after  Bem  had  en- 
tered it  in  triumi>h  ;  the  attack  was  com-  ^'^' 
menced  instantly  ;  and  the  insurgents,  flushed 
with  their  success  on  the  preceding  day,  issued 
forth  to  anticipate  the  assault  of  the  enemy. 
The  conflict  was  veiy  bloody,  and  for  some  time 
doubtful ;  for  both  sides  fought  with  the  utmost 
resolution,  and  were  inspired  by  the  most  violent 
passions.  At  length,  however,  Luders,  having 
got  all  his  troops  in  hand,  and  brought  up  his 
last  reserves,  made  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the 
centre  and  light  wing  of  the  insurgents.  Bem 
advanced  gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  to 
meet  the  attack ;  but  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  melee  took  place,  his  men  were  /suddenly 
charged  by  a  body  of  Russian  horse  on  his  right 
flank,  who  issued  from  an  ambuscade.  This 
manoeuvre  proved  fatal.  The  Magyar  horse 
broke  and  took  to  flight,  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  efforts  of  Bem  to  rally  them,  and  were 
quickly  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  army.  This 
defeat  was  fatal  to  the  insurgent  cause  in  Tran- 
sylvania. They  lost  six  hundred  killed,  five 
hundred  wounded,  twelve  hundred  ))risoners, 
and  all  their  artillery  and  ammunition,  being 
fourteen  guns  and  twenty-eight  tumbrils.  The 
whole  insurgent  force,  utterly  desperate,  dis- 
banded ;  and  Bem,  finding  himself  left  without 
an  army,  repaired,  attended  only  by  a  body  of 
officers  whose  fidelity  nothing  could  shake,  to 
Temesvar,  to  join  the  last  remnant  of  the  Hun- 
garian armies  under  the  walls  of  that  town. 
Luders  himself,  after  this  victory,  directed  his 
forces  by  the  valley  of  Maros,  and  on  the  road 
came  up  with  a  body  of  the  insurgents  near 
Karlsburg,  whom  he  defeated  with  i  Tolstoy  141 
the  loss  of  twelve  pieces  of  cannon  U4;  Balley- 
and  fifteen  hundred  prisoners.'  ^^'^''i  ^*^-^i  ^OS. 

While  disaster  was  thus  prostrating  the  insur- 
gent cause  in  the  north  and  east,  », 
events  of  the  utmost  moment  were  Advance  of 
occurring  in  the  south,  on  the  Cro-  the  Austrians 
atian  frontier.     It  was  hard  to  say  '°  Szegedin. 
which  party  was  there  most   severely  pressed  ; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  insurgent  Government, 
which  had  retired  to  Szegedin  on  the  Tlieiss, 
had  no  adequate  force  to  oppose  to  Haynau, 
who  was  pressing  on  in  close  pursuit;  and  on 
the  other,   the  Austrian  gan-ison  of  Temesvar 
were  now  at  the  last  extremity,  reduced  by  sick- 
ness, famine,  and  the  sword,  from  SOOO  to  1500 
men,  and  in  extreme  waA  of  provisions.     The 
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honor  of  the  Austrian  aiTns  was  involved  in  res- 
cuing this  band  of  heroes  from  their  beleaguering 
enemies ;  but  the  distances  were  great,  the  heat 
was  overpowering,  the  drought  excessive;  and 
the  relieving  army  would  have  nearly  as  much 
to  sutfer  as  the  besieged  before  the  deliverance 
could  be  eifected.  But  Haynau,  knowing  that 
Paskewitch  was  interposed  between  him  and 
Georgey,  whose  army  formed  the  real  strength 
of  the  insurgents,  and  relying  on  the  ardor  and 
s]5irit  of  his  troops,  pushed  on  through  every 
ditHcuIty,  animating  his  fainting  soldiers  by  the 
prospect  of  effecting  the  deliverance  of  their  com- 
rades. The  Austrian  outposts  appeared  before 
ISzegeilin  on  the  2d  August,  and  entered  that 
city  without  resistance,  the  Government  and  Diet 

1  Tolatoy,  144,  having  retired  to  Arad.  Cousidera- 
145;  Bailey-  ble  Stores  of  ammunition  and  pro- 
dier,  313,  315.  visions  were  found  in  the  place.' 

The  insurgents,  however,  had  no  intention, 
^2  though  they  had  abandoned  Szegedin, 
Battle'of  which  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Szegedin.  Theiss,  of  suiTcndering  without  a  strug- 
August4.  gjg  lYie  passage  of  that  river.  Their 
forces,  numerically  speaking,  were  strong ;  for 
Dembinski  had  concentrated  all  the  detached 
corps  and  new  levies  round  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, and  collected  thirty  thousand  infantry,  five 
thousand  horse,  and  a  hundred  guns  on  its  left 
bank.  The  ground  there  is  extremely  flat  and 
marshy ;  and  Dembinski  had  skillfully  availed 
himself  of  a  dike  which  stretches  two  miles  from 
the  bridge-head  of  Szegedin,  in  whicli  he  had 
cut  fifty  embrasures,  filled  with  as  many  guns, 
behind  which  his  army  was  posted  in  a  very 
advantageous  position.  The  Hungarian  guns 
opened  a  prodigious  fire  from  this  formidable 
battery  when  the  Imperialists  endeavored  to 
cross  ;  and  although  the  Austrian  artillery  re- 
plied at  the  distance  of  only  six  hundred  yards, 
yet  their  discharges  produced  veiy  little  effect, 
as  the  balls  stuck  on  the  dike.  Seeing  this,  the 
Austrian  general  detached  two  battalions  to  ford 
the  Theiss  below  the  l^ridge.  They  succeeded 
in  doing  so  unobserved,  and  suddenly  assailing 
the  flank  of  the  enemy,  forced  them  to  retire 
from  the  armed  dike ;  and  upon  this  the  Aus- 
trians  re-established  the  bridge,  which  had  been 
partially  broken  down,  and  began  to  jiass  over. 
The  Hungarians,  however,  collecting  in  a  body, 
made  a  last  effort  to  arrest  the  enemy,  and  with 
such  vigor  that  the  Austrians  were  driven  back 
in  great  disorder  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  tete- 
de-])ont..  But  the  division  Paniutine,  which  had 
so  often  interposed  with  decisive  effect,  was  now 
brought  forward.  Quickly  crossing  the  river, 
a  battalion  of  those  noble  veterans  stemmed  the 
torrent,  arrested  the  advance  of  the  victorious 
Hungarians,  and  restored  the  fortunes  of  the 
day.  Dembinski,  though  twice  wounded,  re- 
fused to  leave  the  field,  and  with  his  staff'  made 
the  most  heroic  exertions  to  reanimate  his  men  ; 
but  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  tliey  gave  ground 
before  the  steady  advance  and  deadly  volleys  of 
the  Russians.  At  the  same  time  intelligence 
arrived  that  the  third  Austrian  corps  had  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Theiss  at  Kanira  on  one  side, 

2  Rail  (]■  •  ^^^  ^'^  ^^®''  corps  at  Mako  on  the 
326,  32'j-  Toi-  other;  and  Dembinski,  seeing  him- 
stoy,  14T,  149 ;  self  in  this  manner  repulsed  in  the 
35o"'^"'^I'  "'      centre,  and  turned  on  both  flanks,  fell  j 

'  ^'^  ■  back  at  aAl  points  toward  Temesvar.  ^ ! 


Dembinski  now  called  a  council  of  war,  to  con- 
sider whether  they  should  any  longer  ^^3 
continue  a  contest  which  had  appar-  Thead- 
ently  become  hopeless.  But  it  was  vance  to 
unanimously  resolved  that  they  must  Temesvar. 
try  the  fortune  of  war  a  last  time  under  the  walls 
of  Temesvar;  and  thither,  accordingly,  all  the 
columns  were  directed.  Their  forces,  as  ihcy  re- 
tired, greatly  swelled  in  number,  from  the  con- 
course of  armed  men  on  all  sides,  who  hastened, 
some  from  courage,  some  from  fear,  to  join  the 
last  army  of  independence.  They  amounted, 
when  they  reached  Temesvar,  to  40,000  combat- 
ants, with  140  guns.  But  great  part  wei*e  raw 
levies ;  and  tliey  were  all  extremely  dejected, 
from  the  long-continued  disasters  which  they 
had  undergone,  and  the  overwhelming  fatigues 
with  which  these  had  been  accompanied.  These 
fatigues,  however,  told  as  severely  ujjon  their  pur- 
suers as  on  themselves ;  and  even  more  so,  from 
the  open  hostility  or  sullen  indifference  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  through  which  they 
passed.  The  sufferings  of  the  army  of  Haynau, 
during  the  advance  from  Szegedin  to  Temesvar, 
were  almost  unparalleled.  The  open  plain  af- 
forded no  shelter,  either  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun  during  the  day  or  the  dews  of  the  bivouac 
during  the  night.  The  inhabitants  had  all  fled 
fi'om  their  homes,  after  poisoning  the  wells  by 
throwing  into  them  the  dead  bodies  of  men  or 
animals ;  and  often  the  only  refreshment  the 
wearied  soldiers  dying  of  thirst  could  get  during 
twenty-four  hours  was  obtained  by  wringing  from 
their  jackets  the  plentiful  dews  which  fell  during 
the  night.  Still  they  struggled  on  with  heroic 
constancy,  in  hopes  of  arriving  in  time  to  save 
the  remnant  of  the  garrison  at  Temesvar ;  and 
great  was  the  joy  of  the  troops  of  all  arms  when, 
on  the  evening  of  the  9th  August,  the  domes  of 
that  city  were  descried,  with  the  enemy  drawn 
up  in  a  defensive  position,  barring  all  access  to 
it,  save  what  might  be  won  by  the  sword.  Be- 
ing joined  by  the  corps  of  Vetter,  and  the  block- 
ading force  before  Temesvar,  as  well  as  1  Ralleyd. 
the  fugitives  from  Transylvania,  they  320,  324; 
numbered  50.000  men,  with  130  pieces  Tolstoy, 
of  cannon.'    '  !«' l*^" 

The  Austrians  were  numerically  inferior,  from 
the  great  losses  they  had  experienced  -^j^ 
during  their  long  and  toilsome  march ;  Battle  of 
they  were  only  32,000  at  the  point  of  Temesvar. 
attack ;  but  among  these  were  the  re-  °'  ' 
doubtable  veterans  of  Paniutine,  and  they  had 
190  guns.  The  Hungarians  were  posted  strongly 
on  a  line  of  sand-hills,  and  vineyards  or  orchards 
on  rising  ground,  which  formed  a  natural  pro- 
tection against  all  but  vertical  firing,  and  they 
received  the  attack  of  the  Imperialists  with  the 
utmost  resolution.  The  action  began  at  five  in 
the  morning,  and  continued  with  tlie  utmost  vi- 
vacity, and  no  apparent  advantage  on  either  side, 
till  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  when  it  suddenly 
ceased  on  that  of  the  Hungarians,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  loud  acclamations  from  eveiy  part  of 
the  line,  accompanied  by  the  cry  of  "Bem! 
Bem  I"  vociferated  by  forty  thousand  voices.  In 
effect,  it  was  the  Transylvanian  hero,  who,  by 
great  exertions,  had  come  up  by  the  valley  of 
Maros,  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  action  ;  real- 
izing thus,  on  a  greater  theatre  than  the  field  of 
Flodden,  the  vision  of  the  poet  forty  years  be- 
fore: 
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"When  siicli  a  (-hont  there  rose 
Of  'Manniun!  Marmionl'  that  the  cry 
Up  Flodden  mountain,  shrilling  high, 

Startled  the  Scottish  foes."* 

Taking  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm,  Bern,  who 
i'nmediately  assumed  the  command,  after  cast- 
ing a  hast}'  glance  over  the  field  of  battle,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Magyar  cavalry,  and 
made  a  headlong  charge  on  the  Austrian  left. 
So  violent  was  the  onset,  that  the  line  in  that 
quarter  was  in  a  few  seconds  broken  through 
and  i-outed,  and  the  whole  wing  took  to  flight  in 
tlie  utmost  disorder.  The  battle  seemed  gain- 
ed ;  for  Bern,  having  demolished  the  Austrian 
loft,  was  pressing  on  in  full  career  against  their 
centre,  when  he  was  arrested  by  Paniutine's  di- 
vision, and  the  reserve  artilleiy  which  Haynau  in 
haste  brought  up  to  stem  the  torrent.  The  vet- 
erans of  Russia,  closing  their  ranks,  received  the 
charge  with  a  rolling  fire,  the  front  rank  kneeling  : 
the  artiller}',  at  the  same  time,  plowed  through 
the  flanks  of  the  victorious  horsemen,  and  they 
v/ere  forced  to  recoil.  At  the  same  time,  Lich- 
tenstein  successfully  turned  the  Hungarian  right ; 
and  Simbschen  did  the  same  on  their  left;  while 
the  artillery  in  the  centre  acquired  tlie  superi- 
ority over  that  of  the  enemy.     Upon  this  the  in- 

1  Balleydier,  surgents  retreated  at  all  points ;  and 
324,326;  Toi-  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  so  no- 
stoy,  147, 149 ;  bly,  now  utterly  desperate,  in  great 
353  T57' "       ^^^^  threw  away  their  arms  and  dis- 

' "    '  persed.  '■ 

The  shades  of  evening  had  now  set  in,  and  the 
75.  troops  who  had  combated  since  five 
Relief  of  in  the  morning,  under  a  buraiug  sun, 
Temesvar.  were  ready  to  drop  down  with  fatigue  ; 
and  the  horses  were  unable  to  strike  into  a  trot. 
But  Temesvar  was  not  yet  relieved  ;  and  it  was 
known  that  the  garrison,  having  exhausted  their 
last  provisions,  were  on  the  point  of  perishing  of 
famine.  In  these  circumstances,  Haynau  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  worthy  of  the  very  highest  praise. 
Collecting  the  least  exhausted  of  the  horsemen, 
and  of  the  horse-artillery,  he  formed  them  into 
four  squadrons  and  a  flying  battery,  and  putting 
himself  at  their  head,  he  set  out  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  penetrate  through  the  woods,  still 
occuj)ied  by  the  enemy,  and  make  his  way  into 
the  beleaguered  garrison.  The  gallant  attempt 
met  with  entire  success.  The  insurgents,  on 
hearing  the  sound  of  the  cavalry  approaching, 
were  seized  with  one  of  those  panics  so  common 
afrer  a  liard-fought  battle,  and  took  to  flight,  dis- 
persing in  all  directions.  Haynau,  with  his  gal- 
lant followers,  made  his  entry,  amidst  the  fran- 
tic acclamations  of  the  worn-out  garrison,  into 
Temesvar ;  and  provisions  being  quickly  intro- 
duced, they  were  rescued  from  impending  death." 
This  memorable  siege  is  one  of  the  most  glori- 
ous in  the  Austrian  annals.  It  lasted  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  days,  and  during  the  half  of  that 
time  the  garrison,  besides  combating  daily,  had 
to  contend  with  all  the  horrors  of  famine.'   Tlie 

2  R  11  d  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  brave  commander,  Gener- 
326^  327. '   ^^  RuKAWiNA,  desencs  a  place  in  the 

Walhalla  of  European  fame.- 

If  the  defense  of  Temesvar  is  one  of  the  most 

glorious  events  in  the  Au.strian  annals,  the  sally 

from  Komom  about  the  same  time  may  justly 

be  ranked  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Hunga- 


*  Marmion^  canto  vi. 


rian.     Klapka,  who  commanded  the  powerfid 
garrison  of  tiiat  great  fortress — fully  ^^ 

equal  in  number  to  the  blockading  Defeat'of  tho 
corps  —  not  content  with  j)roviding  Austrian^i  be- 
every  tiling  for  its  defense,  resolved  ^''®  Komorn, 
to  strike  a  blow  at  the  enemy  by  ^"'^ 
whom  he  was  observed.  For  this  jnirpose,  he  se- 
lected ten  thousand  of  tlie  most  efficient  troo))S 
of  his  garrison,  and  commenced  an  attack  on  tlie 
Austrians,  who  were  only  six  thousand  strong, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  The  attack, 
which  was  admirably  directed  in  two  columns, 
completely  succeeded.  After  a  sharp  contest, 
the  forest  of  Ilarkaly  was  taken,  the  heights  of 
Acz  carried,  and  the  Austrian  intrenchnients 
broken  through  at  all  points.  Utterly  routed, 
the  Imperialists  fled  over  the  bridge  of  the  Dan- 
ube back  to  Presburg,  where,  as  well  as  at  A'i- 
enna  itself,  then  utterly  drained  of  troops,  they 
spread  the  utmost  alarm.  Parsuing  the  enemy 
along  the  right  bank,  Klapka  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Raab,  and  entirely  cut  ofl:'  the  communi- 
cation between  the  main  army  under  Haynau 
and  the  capital.  In  this  brilliant  affair  the  Hun- 
garians took  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  a  thousand 
prisoners,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion and  military  stores.  A  thousand  1  Klapka 
Austrians  fell  in  the  battle  and  pur-  ii.  6,  10;' 
suit,  M'ith  veiy  little  loss  to  the  vie-  Balleydier, 
tors. '  ^^^'  ^^■*- 

Brilliant  as  this  success  was,  it  came  too  late, 
and  was  too  distant  to  have  any  sens- 
ible effect  on  the  fate  of  the  war.  EceeJtn'c  le- 
The  decisive  blows  had  been  struck  treat  of  Dem- 
at  Debreczin  and  Temesvar.  The  Wn^ki  and 
only  chance  of  the  insurgents  after  ^'^™  ^°  '^^^ 
the  last  disaster  would  have  been  to 
have  retreated  rajndly  and  joined  Georgey,  who,- 
by  incredible  exertions,  had  reached  Arad  by 
circuitous  and  execrable  roads,  for  the  main  road 
by  Gros-Wardein  had  been  occupied  by  the  en- 
emy under  Rudiger.  If  this  junction  were  ef- 
fected, the  united  armies  would  have  ])resented  a 
mass  of  60,000  men,  with  200  pieces  of  artillery, 
with  which,  in  a  central  position,  tlie  Hungarian 
general  might  hftve  struck  redoubtable  blows  to 
the  right  or  left  at  whichever  of  his  adversaries 
first  ai)proached  him.  But  to  do  this  required  a 
sacrifice  of  jealousies,  to  which  the  Hungarian 
generals,  how  brave  and  skillful  soever,  were  not 
equal.  If  they  joined  Georgey  at  Arad,  which 
they  might  easily  have  done,  for  it  was  only  twen- 
ty-eight miles  distant  by  an  interior  and  safe  line 
of  communication,  he  would,  in  virtue  of  his  rank 
as  general-in-chicf,  have  taken  the  command 
both  of  Dembinski  and  Bcm.  This  the}-  could 
not  endure,  for  both  of  tlicm  were  Poles  belong- 
ing to  Kossuth's  democratic  i)arty ;  while  Geor- 
gey was  the  head  of  the  national  and  aristocrat- 
ic party.  Add  to  this  that  both  these  generals 
and  Kossuth,  having  come  to  despair  of  the  in- 
surgent cause,  had  determined  to  retire  still  far- 
ther to  the  south,  instead  of  moving  to  the  north 
toward  Georgey,  in  order  to  secure  their  retreat 
across  the  frontier  into  the  Turkish  dominions. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  tliey  had  retreated 
from  Szegedin  upon  Temesvar,  instead  of  Arad 
as  Georgey  had  jiroposed.  The  consequence 
was,  that  when  the  advanced  guard  of  Georgey's 
army  broke  up  from  Arad,  and  mo\ed  on  the 
Temesvar  road  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th  on  the  way  to  that  town,  instead  ^^^'  ^^' 
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of  meeting  Dembinski's  patrols,  as  they  might 
have  done  had  that  general  retreated  on  that 
line,  they  encountered  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Austrians  under  Schlick,  whom  Haynau  had  hur- 
ried forward  to  interpose  between  the  two  Hun- 
garian armies.  Dembinski  and  Bern,  with  Kos- 
suth and  the  Government,  were  meanwhile  re- 
tiring in  the  opposite  direction  toward  Nerchitz, 
on  the  Servian  frontier.  So  demoralized  were 
J  p  the  Poles  and  Hungarians  by  their  re- 

ii.  359, 3of;  cent  defeats,  that,  on  meeting  the  Aus- 
BiUeydier,  trians,  they  fled  up  the  valley  of  Ma- 
334,331.        yQ^i 

The  Hungarian  cause  was  now  utterly  despe- 
rate ;  Georgey  was  irrevocably  separa- 
Eesisna'tion  ^^'^  ^^'^'"^  Dembinski  when  within  two 
of  Kossuth,  marches  of  each  other,  and  the  united 
and  Georgey  armies  of  Paskevvitch  and  Haynau 
fff^!'^*^^"^'  were  interposed  between  them.  Geor- 
K^y  s^^^  plamly  that  the  cause  ot  in- 

°  °  ■  dependence  was  lost,  and  Kossuth 
had  at  length  come  to  be  of  the  same  opinion. 
In  these  circumstances,  tliinking  that  Georgey 
could  make  better  terms  with  the  Russians  than 
the  republican  tribune,  they  both  agreed  that 
the  entire  power,  civil  and  military,  of  the  com- 
monwealth, should  be  vested  in  the  former,  who 
was  declared  Dictator,  with  absolute  power,  ei- 
ther for  war  or  peace.  Kossuth,  in  an  eloquent 
proclamation,  announced  this  determination  to 
the  nation,*  and  Georgey  threw  himself  into  the 
breach  and  accepted  it.  In  an  order  of  the 
day  addressed  to  the  nation,  he  said,  "Hunga- 
rians !  The  Provisional  Government  has  ceased 
to  exist :  the  governor  and  the  ministiy  have  vol- 
untarily relinquished  their  posts  and  the  direction 
of  public  affairs.  In  these  circumstances,  a  civil 
and  military  dictatorship  is  indispensable.  I  ac- 
cept it.  Every  thing  which  is  possible  in  war  or 
in  peace  for  the  good  of  the  country  shall  be  at- 
tempted— every  thing  which  can  put  a  period  to 
the  cruelties,  the  persecutions,  the  assassinations. 
My  sole  advice  to  you  is  to  retire  and  remain  qui- 
etly in  your  dwellings  ;  abandon  all  thoughts  of 
combating  or  resisting.  God,  in  His  infinite 
wisdom,  has  decided  on  the  fate  of  our  country. 
Let  us  accept  His  decree  with  a  manly  resolution 
and  a  firm  conviction  that  the  good 
3i/  341  cause  is  not  lost  for  all  eternity.  Hun- 
garians! God  be  with  you."- 

Though  all  others,  however,  felt  the  necessity 
of  yielding,  Hem  held  on  his  way  undaunted. 
By  a  circuitous  route  he  repaired  to  Georgey's 
bead-quarters,  and  earnestly  implored  him  to  con- 


*  "After  several  unfortunate  battles,  in  which  God,  in 
the  latter  days,  has  proved  the  Hungarian  nation,  we  have 
no  longer  any  hope  of  continuing  with  success  our  defens- 
ive struggles  against  the  considerable  forces  of  the  Aus- 
trians and  Russians.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  safety 
of  the  nation,  and  the  security  for  its  future,  have  come  to 
•Jepend  entirely  on  the  general  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
larray ;  and  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  the  prolonged 
^existence  of  the  present  Government  would  not  only  be 
useless  to  the  nation,  but  niiglu  be  attended  with  serious 
evils.  I  make  known  to  the  nation,  as  well  in  the  name 
of  myself  as  of  the  entire  ministry^  that,  animated  by  the 
same  sentiments  which  have  guided  all  my  steps,  and  in- 
duced the  sacrifice  of  my  entire  existence  to  the  good  of 
our  country,  I  retire  from  the  Government,  and  invest 
with  supreme  military  and  civil  power  the  General  Ar- 
thur Georgey,  until  the  nation,  in  the  exercise  of  its  rfghts, 
sees  fit  to  dispose  of  it  otherwise.  I  can  no  longer  be  of 
use  to  the  country  by  my  actions;  if  ray  death  can  be  of 
any  service  to  it,  I  willingly  give  it  the  sacrifice  of  my  life. 
Miiy  the  God  of  justice  and  mercy  be  with  the  nation  1 — 
KOSB0TU." — Ballevoiee,  Guerre  de  la  Hongrie,  333,  339. 


tinue  the  war,  alleging  that,  with  the  30,000  men 
whom  he  had  under  his  orders,  and  79 
the  debris  of  other  corps  which  could  Interview 
be  collected,  they  could  still  muster  of  Georgey 
an  army  of  100,000  men.  But  Geor-  ''"'^  ^'""• 
gey  replied,  with  truth,  that  the  troops,  depressed 
by  repeated  defeats,  worn  out  by  interminable 
marches  and  counter-marches,  without  food,  am- 
munition, shoes,  or  clothing,  were  in  no  condi- 
tion to  continue  the  war.  "Poor  Hungary! 
Unhappy  Hungary!"  exclaimed  Bem ;  and 
mounting  his  horse,  he  refused  Georgey's  prof- 
fered hand,  and  riding  off,  regained  some  hun- 
dred faithful  followers,  chiefly  officers,  in  the 
forest  of  Lugos,  the  rendezvous  assigned  to  them 
after  the  defeat  of  Temesvar.  Assembling  them 
around  him  at  midnight  under  the  boughs  of  the 
ancient  forest,  Bem  said,  "  Hungary  approaches 
its  last  hour.  Betrayed  by  men  rather  than  de- 
serted by  the  chances  of  war,  she  is  about  to  lay 
down  her  arms  before  the  Imperial  eagles  of  tlie 
Emperor  Nicholas,  and  bow  before  the  Prince 
of  Warsaw.  To-morrow  the  Imperial  bulletins 
will  proclaim  to  Europe,  '  Order  reigns  in  Pesth.' 
Soldiers  I  you  know  what  that  order  is ;  it  is  the 
order  of  Warsaw,  the  abuse  of  victory,  the  order 
of  the  executioner.  I  have  no  wish  to  influence, 
or  even  know,  your  intentions,  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  are  my  own.  As  long  as  I  have  an 
inch  of  steel  in  my  hand,  or  a  brave  man  at  my 
side,  I  will  defend  the  cause  to  whicli  I  have  de- 
voted my  body,  my  soul,  my  blood,  and  my  life  !" 
Loud  a])plause  followed  these  gallant  words,  and 
they  all  declared  their  resolution  to  shed  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood  in  defense  of  their  coun- 
try. But  Bem  exj)lained  to  them  that  it  was 
not  in  Hungary  that  the  contest  could  be  main- 
tained ;  that  they  must  look  for  the  resurrection 
of  Hungary  from  foreign  lands,  and  that  he 
would  go  forward  to  prepare  the  way.  He  gave 
the  signal,  accordingly,  to  such  as  chose  to  ac- 
company him,  and,  attended  by  a  few  hundred 
unconquerable  men,  he  set  off  for  the  „  ,,  . 
mountains  which  separate  Transylva-  -341^  343  ' 
nia  from  Wallachia. ' 

All  was  now  accomplished.     Georgey,  seeing 
further  resistance  hopeless,  and  like- 
ly only  to  induce  utter  ruin  on  the  (jeorgey's  let- 
country,  addressed  a  noble  letter  to  tertoEudiger, 
General  Rudiger,  proposing  an  un-  offering  sur- 
conditional  surrender  to  the  Russian  ^"(,^12 
army,    and  offering   himself  as   a 
willing  victim  to  the  Austrian  Government,  in 
the  hope  that  his  blood  might  save  that  of  his 
gallant  companions  in  arms.     He  said  in  that 
memorable  document,  ' '  The  greater,  and  I  may 
say  with  sincerity,  the  better  part  of  the  nation 
have  not  entered  lightly  into  this  contest :  but 
after  having  been  drawn  into  it  by  a  number  of 
honorable  men  who  appertain  to  foreign  lands,        J 
they  have  persevered  in  the  contest  firmly,  hon-       I 
orably,  and  not,  as  you  know,  without  glory  and 
success.     I  now  perceive  that  a  further  effusion 
of  blood  would  be  useless,  and  fatal  to  Hungary, 
as  I  foresaw  would  be  the  case  from  the  moment 
of  the  Russian  intervention.     I  have  invited  the 
Provisional  Government  to  resign  their  power, 
which  was  every  day  more  and  more  compromis- 
ing the  fate  of  Hungary.     They  have  acknowl- 
edged this  truth,  and  done  so  by  resigning  tlieir 
]50wer  into  my  hands.     Influenced  by  these  feel- 
ings, and  in  order  to  stop  the  efiiision  of  blood, 
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and  deliver  my  fellow-citizens  from  the  horrors 
of  war,  I  lay  down  my  arms.  In  acting  thus,  I 
place  my  confidence  in  the  well-known  generos- 
ity of  his  Majesty  the  Czar,  and  I  flatter  myself 
with  the  hope  that  he  will  not  abandon  to  their 
sad  fate  my  brave  companions  in  arms,  who, 
formerly  officers  in  the  Austrian  sen'ice,  have 
found  themselves  involved  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances in  a  war  with  that  power.  I  indulge 
the  hope  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  will  not  de- 
liver over  the  people  of  Hungary,  bowed  down 
under  the  weight  of  misfortune,  to  the  blind 
thirst  for  vengeance  in  their  enemy.  It  may  he 
enoujh  if  I  am  the  sole  expiatory  victim  for  all. 
Hasten,  then.  General,  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  insure  that  the  sad  spectacle  of  disarming  may 
be  witnessed  only  by  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  for  I  declare  solemnly  that  I  would  rath- 
er sacrifice  my  whole  army  in  a  hopeless  contest 
than  lay  down  its  arms  without  conditions  before 
the  Austrian  forces.  To-morrow  I  shall  march 
to  ViLAGOS  ;  the  day  after  to  Borossino ;  and  on 
the  14th  to  Biel.  I  indicate  these  points  in  order 
that  you  may  know  how  to  place  your  army  be- 
1  Georgpy,  ii.  tween  mine  and  the  Austrians.  Sur- 
405 ;  Halleyd.  round  me  on  all  sides,  and  separate 
356,  359.  jjje  from  them.'" 

Having  written  this  letter,  Georgcy  summoned 
gl  a  council  of  war,  laid  it  without  a 

The  Hungari-  single  comment  before  the  assembled 
ans  lay  down  officers,  and,  having  done  this,  left  the 
their  arras.  j-Qom.  It  was  unanimously  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  assembly,  and  their  approval  of- 
.  j„  ficially  signified  to  the  general.  The  let- 
ter was  sent  accordingly,  and  Paskewitch 
cordially  acquiesced  in  the  proposals.  The 
mournful  ceremony  of  laying  down  their  arms 
was  arranged  to  take  place  on  the  following  day 
at  twelve  o'clock,  at  Szollos,  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  roads  from  Kis-Jeno  by  Zarand, 
and  from  Vilagos  by  Aj-Pankota  to  Boros-Jcno 
— a  spot  memorable  in  all  future  ages.  At  the 
appointed  hour  Georgey  appeared  at  the  head  of 
his  stall",  and,  riding  forward  alone,  met  Count 
Rudiger,  who,  similarly  accompanied,  advanced 
also  alone  to  meet  him.  The  meeting  must  be 
given  in  Georgey's  own  words:  "Count  Rudiger 
seemed  filled  with  the  sole  desire  of  alleviating 
as  much  as  possible  the  depression  of  my  present 
situation ;  for  his  first  words  contained  a  frank 
assurance  that  he  fully  appreciated  the  motives 
which  had  induced  me  to  abandon  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  he 
oftered  me  his  right  hand.  An  involuntary  but 
audible  exclamation  from  my  companions  be- 
trayed how  agreeably  they  were  surprised  by  this 
proof  of  esteem  from  the  victor  to  the  more  un- 
fortunate leader  of  the  vanquished.  I  then  de- 
livered to  Count  Rudiger,  together  with  a  list  of 
our  requests,  the  names  also  of  those  members 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  of  the  Diet, 
who  had  voluntarily  attached  themselves  to  the 
army,  and  who  requested  me  to  obtain,  if  possi- 
ble, the  permission  to  remain  with  the  army  dur- 
ing its  cajjtivity,  till  the  fate  of  such  had  been 
determined  on.  To  this  Count  Rudiger  at 
once  agreed,  and  consented  that  the 
ii  42t'^429'  general  officers  should  retain  their 
arms."- 
The  mournful  ceremony  of  surrendering  their 
arms  took  place  with  great  pomp,  and  all  the 
courtesy  toward  the  vanquished  due  to  their  glo- 


rious achievements  and  present  reverses.     Geor- 
gey's men  were  still  28,000  strong,  g2_ 
with     140    guns.       At    four    in    the   Mournful  ccr- 

afternoon,  having  all  come  up,  they  emony  which 
1   .      .         1-  lu     •        tlien  occurred. 

were  arranged  m  two  hnes,  the  in- 
fantry in  front,  with  t'le  cavalry  on  the  wings  :  the 
artillery  and  caissons  in  the  second.  Right  be- 
fore them,  in  the  great  jjlain  of  Vilagos,  stood  the 
Russian  army  also  in  two  lines,  and  the  finest 
order.  "With  such  men,"  said  Georgey,  on 
seeing  them,  "you  might  conquer  the  world." 
At  a  quarter  past  four,  Georgey  and  his  generals 
rode  forward  to  the  front  between  the  two  ar- 
mies ;  Rudiger,  similarly  accompanied,  advanced 
to  meet  him.  Both  generals  saluted,  and  a  long 
rolling  of  drums  was  heard  along  the  wliolc  line, 
and  the  Russians  presented  arms,  while  the 
Hungarians  laid  down  theirs :  the  infantry  plac- 
ing them  on  the  ground  two  yards  in  front  of 
the  line,  the  cavalry  on  the  saddles  of  their 
horses.  Georgey  and  all  his  officers  retained 
their  swords.  At  a  second  rolling  of  drums  the 
ranks  were  broken,  and  the  men  and  guns  con- 
ducted, with  their  arms,  to  the  j)lace  of  their  desti- 
nation, under  strong  escorts.  Most  of  the  weap- 
ons were  found  to  be  of  English  manufacture. 
"In  the  twilight  of  the  same  evening, "  says 
Georgey,  "  General  Count  Rudiger,  the  com- 
mander of  a  Russian  army  corps,  inspected  the 
troops  under  my  command.  But  the  cavalry 
were  dismounted,  and  their  swords  hung  on  the 
pommels  of  their  saddles ;  the  muskets  of  the 
infantry  were  ]>iled  in  pyramids;  the  artillery 
were  drawn  close  together,  and  unmanned  ;  the 
flags  and  the  standards  lay  there  i  Georgey,  ii. 
uniirotected  before  the  disarmed  429, 4S();  Bai- 
ranks.'"  leyd.  349,  351. 

Georgey  was  conducted  with  his  generals,  aft- 
er this  melancholy  scene,  to  Gros-  83. 
Wai'dein,  from  whence  he  addressed  Surrender  of 
orders  to  the  other  generals  to  fol-  the  remaining 
,        ,  .                  ,            p        .                        corps  and  for- 
low  his  example,  and  to  the  govern-  tresses,  and 
ors  of  the  fortresses  of  Arad,  Peter-  termination 
waradein,  and  Komorn,  to  surren-  °^  '^'^  '^'^''• 
der  them  at  discretion.     The  few  army  corps  yet 
in  the  field  surrendered  or  dispersed,  the  officers, 
especially  of  Polish  origin,  for  the  most  part  tak- 
ing refuge  with  Bem,  Dembinski,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  and  Diet  who  had  not 
surrendered  with  Georgey,  in  the  adjoining  prov- 
inces of  Turkey,  where  they  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived, and  became  ere  long  the  cause  of  a  dif- 
ference between  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  Russia.     The  governors  of  Arad  and  Peter- 
waradein  surrendered  their  fortresses,  agreeably 
to  Georgey's  orders,  on  the  17tli  August. 
Vicszey's  coqjs,  still   7500  strong,  with       ^' 
1100  cavalry,  surrendered  at  discretion  to  Gen- 
eral Rudiger,  with  72  guns ;  5000  of  Dembin- 
ski's  men,  hotly  ]nirsued  by  Simbschen,  surren- 
dered   at    Karanicher,  with    19    guns. 
Klapka  was  the  last  to  obey  this  order ;     "^' 
he  held  the  fortress  of  Komorn  with  his  jiowerful 
garrison  till  the  beginning  of  October,  when,   q^j  ^ 
seeing  the  contest  was  at  an  end,  and  hav- 
ing learned  that  Arad  and  Peterwaradein  had 
sun-endered,  he,  with  a  heavy  heart,  capitulated 
on  honorable  terms,  carrying  with  him  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  last  who  maintained  the  in- 
dependence of  Hungary.*     The  soldiers  of  the 

*  Georgey  on  this  occasion  wrote  to  Klapka — "Dear 
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garrison  were  offered  rank  in  the  Austrian  army 
corresponding  to  wliat  they  had  held  in  their 
owai ;  but  not  a  man  accepted  the  otier.  An  old 
sergeaut  of  hussars  said,  "  General,  we  have  faith- 
1  Klnpka,  ii.  ful^J  Served  our  country ;  we  will 
90,  95 ;  Tol-  support  it  again  if  need  be,  bnt  never, 
Btoy,  176, 17T.  never,  will  we  go  to  the  Austrians."' 
Taskewitch  and  his  generals  behaved  with  the 

generosity  which  brave  men  owe  to 
Paskewitch  each  Other,  toward  the  Himgarian 
intci-venes  in  officers  who  had  fallen  into  their 
vain  ill  behalf  hands.  The  former  wrote  a  noble 
ofthbHunga-  j  ^     ^j      Emperor  of  Austria, 

nan  leaders.  ,.         ,  „'  ,  .     ' 

secondmg  that  ot  Georgey,  and  im- 
ploring him  to  extend  his  clemency  to  all  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  insurrection.  But  the  Emperor  returned  a 
cold  answer,  to  the  effect  that,  if  he  consulted 
only  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart,  he  would  be 
too  happy  to  accede  to  his  request,  but  that  "he 
had  sacred  duties  to  perform  toward  his  other 
subjects,  which,  as  well  as  the  general  good  of 
his  people,  he  was  obliged  to  consider."  These 
words  were  of  ominous  import ;  they  froze  every 
heart  with  horror.  In  effect,  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire had  gone  through  so  terrible  a  crisis,  it  had 
so  nearly  been  destroyed  in  the  convulsion,  and 
was  so  much  humiliated  by  having  been  saved 
only  by  the  inteiwention  of  liussia,  that  the  feel- 
ings of  the  victorious  sections  of  the  community 
earnestly  called  for  expiatory  victims.  Public 
opinion  in  England  loudly  condemned  the  mel- 
ancholy executions  which  followed  ;  but  although 
all  must  regret  that  the  Austrian  Government 
lost  the  ojjportunity  of  doing  a  noble  deed,  yet, 
justice  must  I'ecollect  the  circumstances  under 

which  these  severities  were  exer- 
LEiupeTor'of  cised.  And  if  we  would  know  what 
Austria,  Aug.  they  were,  we  have  only  to  ask 
13;  Emperor's  ourselves  what  our  feelings  would 
reply,  Aug.  16;  ^  ^  jf  gj^^j^j^  O'Brien  had  led 
Balleydier;        ,  .      ^  •  i  •  •  •  i 

Georgey,  ii.  his  Irish  repealers  in  triumph  to 
437, 142;  Brentford,  and  we  had  escaped  de- 

J^.'f  ^'l^r'  ^^       struction  only  by  invoking  the  aid 

lUl,  1U5.  _  „  ..•'•'  ^ 

or  i  ranee. - 
The  melancholy  forebodings  awakened  by  the 
'  gg  Emperor's  answer  to  Paskewitch's 

Execution.s  of  intercession  were  ere  long  too  fatal- 
Hungarian  ly  verified.  Georgej',  indeed,  was 
leaders.  pardoned,  f  and  Klapka  escaped  by 

the  terms  of  his  capitulation;  but  most  of  the 
other  generals  were  brought  to  courts-martial, 
and  mournful  tragedies  followed  the  convictions 


friend :  Since  we  have  parted,  events,  not  unexpected,  but 
deci-sive,  have  occurred.  The  eternal  disunion  of  the  Pro- 
vi,sioiial  Government,  and  the  vulgar  jealousy  of  some  of 
its  members,  have  brought  matters  to  the  point  which 
I  have  foreseen  since  April  last.  When  I  passed  tlie 
Thei.ss  at  Tokay,  and  gained  brilliant  advantages  over  the 
Russians,  the  Government  expressed  a  desire  to  make  me 
couimander-in-cliief.  Kosstith,  in  secret,  iMvied  Bern ;  but 
the  nation  looked  for  ray  appointment,  for  Kossuth  had 
given  a  perfidious  answer  to  the  Diet.  Much  deceit  has 
been  the  cause  of  all  our  subsequent  evils.  Derabinski 
wasbeatatSzorey:  Bern  routed  at  Maros.  Valashelyfled 
under  the  walls  of  Temesvar,  where  Dembinski  had  also 
retired.  He  gained  successes  for  a  few  hours;  but  at 
length  was  beaten  to  such  a  degree  that,  as  Vicszey  wrote 
to  me,  there  remained  only  6000  round  their  standards 
out  of  50,i'00." — Geokgey  to  Klapka,  Atigust  14,  1819. 
Ballevdiek  353.  351. 

t  Ho  was  offered  rank  and  employment  in  the  Russian 
.army,  but  honorably  declined  it,  and  preferred  remaining 
in  poverty  in  hi.s  own  country,  endeavoring  to  mitigate 
the  severities  exercised  against  his  brave  companions  in 
arms. 


which  took  place.  Besides  Count  Bathiany — 
whose  execution  has  already  been  mentioned — 
fourteen  other  Hungarian  officers  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  thirst  of  Austrian  vengeance.  They 
were — Colonel  Ernest  Kiss,  Count  Louis  Aulich, 
General  Damjanics,  General  Nagy  Sandor,  Col-  ' 
onel  Ignatz  Torot,  Major  Labour,  General  Count 
Vicszey,  Captain  Knezich,  Colonel  Ernest  Von 
Poltenberg,  General  Count  Leiningen,  General 
Joseph  Schwirdel,  General  Aristides  Desewfly, 
General  William  Lazar,  and  Count  Ladislaus 
Csaryi  —  besides  a  few  others  condemned  to 
lengthened  imprisonments.  The  death  on  the 
scaffold  of  brave  men,  whose  military  exploits 
had  so  recently  filled  all  Europe  with  admira- 
tion, excited  a  universal  feeling  of  horror.  They 
all  behaved  nobly  on  the  scaffold.  Damjanics, 
with  his  leg  broken,  was  conveyed  in  a  carriage 
to  the  place  of  execution,  and  was  spectator  of 
the  deaths  of  his  friends.  "  It  is  strange,"  said 
he,  "that  1  should  be  the  last  here:  I  used  to 
be  the  first  in  the  attack."  But  here  the  severi- 
ties of  the  victorious  Government  ended.  The 
inferior  officers  and  private  soldiers  were  all  dis- 
missed without  punishment  to  their  homes ;  no 
massacre  of  common  men  took  place.  Seventy 
thousand  of  the  Hungarian  soldiers,  after  a  short 
interval,  entered  the  Austrian  service,  i  Klapka,  ii. 
where  they  have  ever  since  remained  106, 151,  and 
faithful  to  their  colors. '  ^PP-'  ^'o-  ^'• 

Cruelties  of  this  sort  have  in  every  age  been 
found  so  uniformly  to  spring  from 
the  violence  of  the  passions  awaken-  jiutuaiieal- 
ed  in  civil  warfare,  that  they  may  be  ousy  of  Aus- 
considered  as  inherent  and  unavoid-  trians  and 
able  in  that  species  of  conflict ;  and  ^r'thg^°4r^*' 
it  is  that  which  has  always  caused 
the  authors  of  such  dissensions  to  be  regarded  as 
the  gi-eatest  curses  of  the  species.  But  in  the 
present  instance  the  reaction  in  the  general  mind 
against  the  severities  was  unusually  swift,  and 
the  consequences  lasting.  Every  one  felt  that 
the  contest  had  been  a  national  one,  and  shoidd 
have  been  conducted  on  the  principles  of  civilized 
warfare.  Hardly  was  their  joint  triumph  con- 
cluded, when  jealousy  broke  out  between  the 
victorious  armies.  The  Russians  taunted  the 
Austrians  with  their  defeats,  and  their  being 
forced  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Czar.  The  Aus- 
trians ascribed  every  thing  to  themselves,  and  al- 
lowed nothing  to  the  Russians,  to  whom  the  suc- 
cess had  really  been  owing.  In  an  official  proc- 
lamation to  his  troops  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  Haynau,  while  he  congratulated  them  on 
their  ultimate  victories,  never  once  mentioned 
the  Russians.  The  Czar  retorted  by  a  proclama- 
tion to  his  soldiers,  in  which  lie  ascribed  every 
thing  to  their  valor,  and  utterly  ignored  the  Aus- 
trians. Out  of  this  ill-starred  triumph  arose  a 
confidence  on  the  one  side,  a  sore 
feeling  on  the  other,  which  brought  ^Haynau's 
^,         °  .'  ,..    V    ».   Proclamation, 

these  two  powers  into  covert,  but  j^„g  j5  ^§49  • 

most  effective,  enmity  during  the  Nicholas' Proc- 
Crimean  war,  and  will  probably  '"L™"'^™;  ^"S- 
bring  them  into  fierce  hostility  in  g^'  jgg'  °' 
future  times.  ^ 

Equal  to  any  of  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon 
in  the  skill  with  which  it  was  con-  g, 

ducted,  and  the  energy  and  courage  Deep  interest 
which  were  displayed  on  both  sides,  of  the  Hnnga- 
the   Hungarian   war  is   almost  su-  """  ^'"'' 
perior  to  any  in  the  moral  interest  with  which  it 
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was  attended,  and  the  dramatic  scenes  in  which 
it  terminated.  The  spectacle  of  a  high-spirited 
and  gaHant  nation,  proud  of  its  martial  fame, 
and  panting  for  independence,  maintaining  a 
protracted  struggle  with  two  of  the  greatest  mil- 
itary powers  in  Europe,  and  at  length  sinking 
rather  from  the  consequences  of  its  own  divisions 
than  before  their  united  strength,  was  one  which 
powerfully  atiected  the  imagination,  and  awaken- 
ed the  sympathies  of  men.  The  annalist  who 
records,  the  reader  who  studies  these  events,  can 
not  avoid,  with  whatever  impressions  he  may 
enter  on  the  suliject,  being  carried  away  by  the 
same  feelings ;  and  however  clearly  future  times 
may  see  the  disastrous  consequences  which  would 
have  attended  the  triumph  of  the  Hungarian 
arms,  they  will  never  cease  to  mourn  over  their 
overthrow. 

But,  all  this  notwithstanding,  reason  and  jus- 
tice compel  the  admission,  that  the 
The  Hunwa-  Hungarian  insurrection  was  both 
rian insunec-  unjustifiable  in  its  origin,  and,  if 
tion  was  iin-  successful,  would  have  been  calam- 
]us  1  a  e.  itous  in  its  consequences.  It  was 
unjustifiable  in  its  origin,  because,  how  much 
soever  the  Hungarians  had  formerly  been  op- 
pressed by  the  Austrians,  they  had  got  all  they 
desired  from  the  Empei'or  by  the  constitution  of 
1848,  and  an  amount  of  liberty  far  greater  than 
that  now  enjoyed  by  Great  Britain,  and  greater, 
as  the  event  proved,  than  they  could  stand ;  for 
it  was  based  on  universal  suffrage.  The  only 
return  they  made  for  these  great  concessions 
was  to  refuse  a  man  or  a  florin  to  Austria  when 
engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  Italy  on 
the  plains  of  Piedmont,  to  recall  their  regiments 
from  Radetsky's  ranks  when  fighting  for  the  ex- 
istence of  Austria,  and  at  length,  openly  throw- 
ing off  the  mask,  to  advance,  stained  with  the 
blood  of  Count  Lamberg,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  Hungary,  to  support  the  revolutionists  of  Vi- 
enna, yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  Count  La- 
tour,  its  war  minister.  The  constitution  of  4th 
March,  1849,  afterward  promulgated  by  Austria, 
was  doubtless  a  great  infringement  on  these  im- 
munities ;  but  six  months  before  it  was  adopted, 
the  Hungarians  had  advanced  to  Vienna,  and 
fought  the  battle  of  Schwechat. 

If  the  insurrection  was  unjustifiable  in  its  ori- 
gg  gin,  still  more  clearly  was  it  likely. 

And  disastrous  if  it  had  proved  successful,  to  have 
to  freedom,  if  become  disastrous  in  its  conse- 
successful.  quences.  Austria  is  the  natural 
^  and  the  only  effective  barrier  against  Russia  in 
Eastern  Europe ;  Turkey  is  its  vassal ;  Prussia 
has,  hitherto  at  least,  been  its  proconsul.  The 
Hungarian  revolt,  if  successful,  would  have  de- 
stroyed this  barrier,  and  opened  a  huge  gap, 


through  which  the  Muscovite  armies,  unopposed, 
v,ould  have  poured  into  the  centre  of  Europe. 
Separated  from  each  other,  and  animated  by  the 
strongest  mutual  hatred,  Austria  or  Hungary 
would  infallibly  have  allied  itself  with  Russia, 
if  it  was  fur  nothing  else  but  to  destroy  its  rival ; 
Lombardy  would  have  been  detached  from  both  ; 
and  where,  in  the  weakness  and  animosities  con- 
sequent on  these  divisions,  was  a  barrier  against 
Russia  to  be  found  ?  If  dangerous  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations,  the  Hungarian  revolt  was 
still  more  hazardous  to  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
Democracy  was  inscribed  on  the  banners  of  Kos- 
suth ;  and  what  democracy  leads  to  nuiy  be  gatli- 
ered  from  what  it  has  done  in  Prance.  The 
Hungarian  revolt  arrayed  men  in  two  hosts,  the 
victory  of  either  of  which  would  have  been  fatal 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Euro])e  ;  it  ran  them 
either  into  the  despotism  of  the  Czar,  or  the 
democracy-based  absolute  government  of  Louis 
Napoleon. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  greatest 
calamities  which  afflict  mankind  spring  from  ab- 
solutely wicked  motives.  Good  intentions,  ill 
directed,  are  still  more  hazardous ;  for  the  re- 
action ageiinst  them  is  m«ch  slower  of  arriv- 
ing. Some  of  the  greatest  evils  recorded  in  his- 
tory have  arisen,  not  from  bad  motives,  but  from 
good  motives  im])rudently  or  ignorantly  directed. 
Decided  outrage  and  wickedness  so  rapidly  pro- 
duce a  reaction  in  the  moral  feelings  of  mankind, 
that  their  reign  is  of  short  duration ;  but  errors 
based  on  good  intentions  are  far  more  difiicult 
of  extirpation,  and  many  ages  of  suffering  must 
elapse  before  they  are  at  length  worn  out.  Ever 
since  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  England  had  openly 
or  covertly  promoted  the  cause  of  revolt  in  other 
parts  of  the  \\'orld.  She  had  succeeded  in  revo- 
lutionizing and  ruining  South  America,  altering 
the  government  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  ex- 
citing a  fearful  insurrection  in  Italy  and  Hun- 
gary. What  has  been  gained  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  or  the  independence  of  nations  by  these 
endeavors  to  force  upon  other  people  institutions 
not  fitted  for  them?  The  hour  of  retribution 
had  even  now  struck.  The  Hungarian  insurrec- 
tion, by  reviving  the  ambitious  dreams  of  Russia, 
led  to  the  invasion  of  Turkey  and  the  Crimean 
war,  and  it,  in  its  turn,  by  spreading  the  belief 
of  the  destruction  of  Britain's  only  army,  to  the 
Sepoy  revolt.  England  has  now  felt  the  burning 
of  those  torches  in  her  own  bosom  which  slie  had 
so  long  thrown  with  impunity  into  that  of  others. 
She  did  all  this  with  philanthropic  views,  but  mis- 
taken judgment.  It  has  been  said  that  hell  is 
paved  with  good  intentions :  with  equal  truth  it 
may  be  said  that  earth  is  blood-stained  by  imjiru- 
deilt  zeal,  or  desolated  by  ignorant  philanthropy. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

GREAT   BRITAIN   FROM   THE    SUPPRESSION   OF   THE    IRISH    REVOLT   IN   1848   TO   THE   FALL   OF   LORD 

derby's    ministry    in    1662. 


As  the  cry  for  free  trade  is  the  wail  of  aged 
-[  civilization  sutFering  under  tlie  high 

Free  trade,  prices  which  its  own  long-establish- 
whcn  once  in-  ed  wealth  has  produced,  and  seek- 
a'counuy!"'"  !"§  ^o  compensate  them  by  making 
must  be  ex-  its  purchases  in  poorer,  and  there- 
tentlecl to ev-  fore  cheaper  lands;  so,  when  once 
cry  thing.  introduced  in  reference  to  one  great 
branch  of  commerce,  it  must  of  necessity  be  ex- 
tended to  every  other.  It  is  first  called  for  in 
regard  to  articles  of  rude  produce  or  general 
consumption,  because  they  are  the  ones  in  which 
the  power  of  capital  and  machinery,  and  of  the 
division  of  labor,  contends  with  least  success 
against  tlie  rise  of  jjrices  consequent  on  long- 
continued  affluence.  Accordingly,  rich,  old,  and 
manufacturing  England  first  established  free 
trade  in  regard  to  cotton,  however  fatal  to  her 
independence  with  reference  to  the  United  States, 
and  next  demanded  and  obtained  it  in  regard  to 
corn,  however  clearly  that  tended  to  bring  her 
into  a  state  of  subjection  to  her  grain-growing 
neighbors.  But  when  the  victoi'y  was  once  gain- 
ed in  reference  to  these  articles  of  rude  jtroduce, 
it  became  impossible  to  withstand  the  demand 
for  a  similar  concession  in  regard  to  other  arti- 
cles of  commerce,  or  the  charges  consequent  on 
their  conveyance ;  for  the  persons  dealing  in 
them  were  soon  able  to  show,  with  truth,  that, 
when  the  general  scale  of  prices  had  been  alter- 
ed by  the  abolition  or  great  reduction  of  other 
import  duties  on  articles  of  commerce,  they  would 
inevitably  be  ruined  if  they  alone  were  subject- 
ed to  them.  Accordingly,  the  concession  of  free 
trade  in  grain  Avas  immediately  followed  by  the 
demand  for  an  equalization  of  the  duties  on  su- 
gar, which  was  granted,  although  the  authors 
of  the  change  were  well  aware,  and  admitted, 
that  it  would  prove  the  ruin  of  our  West  Indian 
colonies.  And  this  was  followed,  before  another 
year  had  passed  away,  by  the  cry  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Navigation  Laws,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  importing  foreign  produce. 

Unmarked  by  political  or  external  events  of 
any  great  importance,  the  four 
Great  politic-  ^'^^''s.  ^vhi^h  elapsed  from  the  sup- 
al  importance  prcssion  of  the  Irish  revolt  in  July, 
of  tlie  period  1848,  to  Jidy,  1852,  are  second  to 
1853  ^®^^*°  none  in  the"  history  of  England  in 
social  and  political  importance ; 
for  then  was  tried,  on  a  gi'eat  scale  and  on  a  fair 
theatre,  the  eftccts  of  the  social  and  political 
changes  which  had  previously  been  introduced. 
The  whole  period  from  1830  to  184G  had  been 
one  continued  struggle  between  the  agricultural 
and  conservative,  and  the  commercial  and  inno- 
vating class,  which  had  for  its  ultimate  object 
the  benefit  of  the  latter,  by  forcing  down  tlie 
price  of  the  rude  produce,  on  the  raising  of 
:vhich  the  former  were  dependent.  When  the 
victory  was  gained  by  the  latter,  by  the  abolition 


of  the  corn-laws  in  1846,  it  became  an  object 
of  the  deepest  interest,  not  merely  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  British  empire,  but  of  the  wliole 
civilized  world,  to  examine  its  effects,  and  see 
whether  the  benefits  expected  by  the  latter,  or 
the  evils  predicted  by  the  former,  really  were  to 
flow  from  the  change.  No  other  period  but 
these  six  years  has  as  yet  elapsed  which  can 
with  justice  be  referred  to  as  illustrating  its  ef- 
fects ;  for  the  disturbing  causes,  both  before  and 
since  that  period,  have  been  so  powerful,  as  dur- 
ing their  continuance  to  obliterate  its  effects. 
In  the  last  half  of  I84G  and  the  whole  of  1847, 
the  effects  of  the  Irish  famine  were  in  full  oper- 
ation ;  and  that  terrible  catastrophe  was  attend- 
ed with  such  woeful  consequences,  that,  while 
they  continued,  it  is  unfair  to  look  for  those  of  any 
other  cause.  Subsequent  to  1852,  the  gold  dis- 
coveries in  California  and  Australia  have  come 
into  operation,  and  by  raising  prices  and  stimu- 
lating productions  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
especially  in  its  commercial  centre.  Great  Brit- 
ain, have  in  a  manner  superseded  or  concealed 
the  eftect  of  all  other  circumstances.  But  from 
1848  to  1852  the  effects  of  free  trade  were  dis- 
played, undisturbed  by  any  other  or  counteract- 
ing influences.  Plenty  had  again  returned,  and 
spread  its  sunshine  over  the  land.  The  harvest 
of  1847  had  been  so  favorable,  that,  at  Ldrd 
John  Russell's  suggestion,  a  public  thanksgiving 
was  oftered  up  for  it;  and  this  blessing  continu- 
ed unabated  in  a  sensible  degree,  as  appears 
from  the  prices,  to  be  immediately  quoted, 
throughout  the  period,  M'hich  were  beyond  all 
])recedent  low.  Peace,  so  f;ir  as  England  was 
concerned,  continued  unbroken,  and  domestic 
dissension,  appeased  by  the  concession  of  free 
trade  in  grain,  became  almost  extinct.  The 
crown  of  England,  resting  on  the  attachment  of 
a  free  people,  remained  unshaken  amidst  the 
storm  which  had  so  violently  convidsed  all  the 
Continental  monarchies;  and  Queen  Victoria, 
instead  of  being  driven  into  exile  like  the  King 
of  France,  or  expelled  from  her  capital  like  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prusi^ia, 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  jirogresses  through  her 
dominions,  to  receive  the  affectionate  homage 
of  her  loyal  subjects.  On  this  fortunate  period, 
therefore,  of  external  peace  and  internal  plenty, 
the  eye  of  the  historian  may  securely  rest,  to 
discern  the  effect  of  the  great  political  and  social 
changes  which  the  preceding  twenty  years  had 
introduced. 

No  one  can  have  lived  through  that  period, 
or,  still  more,  been  charged,  as  the  , 

author   has,  with   the   peace    of   a  increased  l^y- 
great  commercial  city  and  county  al  and  docile 
during  its  continuance,  without  be-  tf 'np"  of  the 
ing   sensible  that  the  temper   and  ^^°^ 
feelings  of  the  middle  and  working  classes  to- 
ward the  Government  have  been  sensibly  amel- 
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ioratcd  by  the  changes  which  then  came  into 
operation.  The  people  had  become,  so  far  as 
actual  outbreaks  or  treason  is  concerned,  much 
more  loyal  and  docile  than  they  formerly  had 
been.  The  long-continued  and  almost  normal 
state  of  antagonism  between  the  Government  and 
the  manufacturing  and  mining  classes,  which 
had  so  long  existed,  and  threatened  disunion,  luid 
worn  out.  The  people  belonging  to  these  class- 
es were  not,  in  reality,  citlier  better  off  than  they 
had  been  before  the  changes  were  introduced, 
or  moi-e  contented  with  their  lot.  On  the  con- 
trary, suffering  was  never  so  acute,  or  general, 
or  long-continued,  as  during  the  three  years 
which  immediately  followed  the  monetary  crisis 
of  1848,  as  will  immediately  appear  from  incon- 
trovertible evidence.  But  the  difference — and 
it  was  a  very  great  one — lay  in  this,  that  their 
discontent  was  no  longer  directed  against  the 
Government.  They  had  got  every  thing  they 
desired.  They  had  been  told,  and  they  believed, 
that  their  sufferings  in  former  days  had  all  arisen 
from  the  nomination  boroughs  and  the  corn- 
laws,  and  that  when  these  were  abolished  uni- 
versal prosperit}'  would  prevail.  They  were  both 
abolished,  and  yet  they  were  worse  off  than  ever ; 
but  they  could"  not  now  charge  it  against  the 
Government.  The  idea,  accordingly,  was  taken 
up  and  widely  spread  in  the  manufacturing  and 
mining  districts,  that  their  grievances  in  reality 
were  social,  not  political,  and  that  no  alteration 
in  the  frame  of  Government  was  likely  to  be  of 
any  real  service  till  a  total  change  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  classes  of  society  took  place.  The 
master  was  held  out  as  the  real  enemy  of  the 
workman;  it  was  his  riches  which  made  their 
poverty,  his  prosperity  their  suffering.  Trades- 
unions  and  strikes,  with  all  their  disastrous  con- 
sequences, accordingly  were  frequent  during  this 
period ;  but  the  pressure  was  taken  off  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  was  directed  against  the  em- 
ployers, not  the  Queen  or  the  Legislature.  Tiie 
effect  of  this  change  was  great,  and  most  bene- 
ficial in  a  political  point  of  view ;  for  it  enalaled 
the  Government  to  maintain  its  ground  without 
difficulty  during  a  crisis  as  perilous  as  any  which 
the  monarchy  had  yet  passed. 

If  from  the  contemplation  of  the  improved 
temper  of  the  people  during  the  five 
Real  suffiirin'^  years  which  immediately  followed 
of  the  coun-  the  Irish  fomine  and  monetary  cri- 
tiy  during  this  gjg^  ^q  ^^^j.,^  to  the  consideration  of 
P®"*^  ■  their  real  condition  during  that  pe- 

riod, we  shall  find  mucli  less  cause  for  satisfac- 
tion. Although  the  Irish  famine  and  terrible 
suffering  of  the  year  1847  had  passed  away,  and 
a  fine  harvest  had  blessed  the  labors  of  the  hus- 
bandman in  both  islands,  yet  distress,  general 
and  long-continued,  wasted  the  empire  during 
the  next  five  years.  A  general  feeling  of  languor 
and  distrust  peiwaded  the  commercial  towns  and 
districts,  the  sad  and  uniform  consequence  of  a 
severe  monetary  crisis.  The  moneyed  classes, 
by  the  aid  of  the  populace,  had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  power  into  their  own  hands  ;  the  cheap- 
ening system  was  in  full  activity,  and  the  main 
changes  for  which  they  had  contended  had  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land  ;  but  none  of  the  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  people  which 
thev  had  predicted  had  resulted  from  their 
adoption.  This  is  decisively  proved  by  the  ev- 
idence of  the  statistics  of  the  period.     The  ex- 


ports of  Great  Britain  exhibited  an  increase  of 
.+;iG,000,000  from  1847  to  1852;  but  that  was 
not  more  than  was  the  result  of  the  gradual  rise 
in  the  price  of  the  chief  articles  of  commerce, 
when  the  depressing  ett'cct  of  the  monetary  crisis 
wore  away,  and  the  efiect  of  the  beginning  of 
increased  supplies  of  the  precious  metals  was 
felt.  In  imports,  the  measure  of  the  national 
consumption,  there  was  a  considerable  decline ; 
they  had  sunk  from  £120,000,000  in  184G  to 
£109,000,000  in  1852,  in  spite  of  that  rise  of 
prices.  The  paupers  relieved  in  Great  Britain 
had  remained  much  the  same  in  the  period ; 
they  were  about  870,000  in  England,  and  75, 000 
in  Scotland,  the  whole  time.  In  Ireland,  in 
consequence  of  the  termination  of  the  famine  and 
the  prodigious  extent  of  the  emigration,  there 
was  a  very  great  reduction  ;  they  had  sunk  from 
G40,000  to  140,000  a  year.*  But  the  emigrants 
from  the  empire  had  increased  enormously  and 
beyond  all  precedent ;  they  had  swelled  from 
129,000  in  184G  to  3G8,000  in  1852. 

When  the  price  of  grain  during  this  period, 
and  the  immense  extent  of  the  im- 
portation of  that  article  of  subsist-  p,-icesof<Tain 
ence,  are  taken  into  consideration,  during  tife  pe- 
lt will  not  appear  surprising  that  riod,  and  ef- 
very  great  distress  should  have  pre-  [^^^  °^*'^® 
vailed,  and  that  this  immense  exo- 
dus should  have  taken  place.  Upon  comparing 
the  prices  of  wheat  for  six  years  preceding  1842, 
the  year  when  the  tariff  was  lowered,  and  six 
years  after  184G,  when  free  trade  was  intro- 
duced, the  difierence  was  about  a  third ;  it  had 
fallen  from  an  average  of  68s.  to  one  of  44.s.  As 
this  great  and,  as  it  then  appeared,  lasting  fall 
and  change  of  prices  had  occurred  during  a  pe- 
riod when  taxes  were  unchanged,  rents  had  not 
as  yet  come  down,  and  the  cost  of  labor,  from 
the  effects  of  the  prodigious  emigration  which 
had  taken  place,  had  considerably  risen,  it  was 
felt  with  very  great  severity  by  the  agriculturist 
interest  over  the  whole  country  ;  and  it  was  their 
suffering,  and  consequently  lessened  consump- 
tion, coupled  with  the  effects  of  the  monetary 
crisis,  which  occasioned  the  great  decline  of  im- 
ports characterizing  the  period  when  the  vast 
import  of  grain  consequent  on  the  famine  had 
ceased.  The  British  and  Irish  agriculturists 
found  themselves,  while  working  with  increased 
wages,  suddenly  exposed  to  the  competition  of 
foreign  corn-growing  countries,  in  which  labor 
was  not  a  third  of  what  it  was  in  Great  Britain, 
and  rents,  where  they  existed  at  all,  were  less 
in  a  similar  proportion.  The  effect  was  imme- 
diate and  universal ;  with  the  rapid  and  serious 
fall  of  prices,  and  the  immense  extent  of  the 

*  Exports,   Imports,   Patjpees  kelieved,    and   K.mi- 

GRANT8    FROM    (J BEAT    HrITAIN    AND    IRELAND,    IN 

EVERY  Year  from  1846  to  1853. 


Paupers      Piiujiers 

Yeara. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

relieved —  relieved — 
England.     Ireland. 

grants. 

1840 

£ 

57,786,875 

X 

ir,2,2S^,345 

129,851 

1847 

5'^,S4'i,H77 

12G,13(V-'8i; 

2,58,270 

1848 

5-.',-j49,145 

132,617,681 

934,489 

620,747 

248,039 

1849 

63,5:i0,iii;5 

164,53:»,504 

920,543 

307,970 

299,458 

1S.50 

71,3fi7,S>5 

1011,460,43:; 

86' 1,893 

20;g87 

2^0,849 

1851 

74,448,722 

11(1,4^4,947 

834,424 

171,418 

335,966 

185'i    78,076,854 

109,331,1.58 

798,822 

141,822 

368,764 

—Statistical  Abatract,  No.  IV.,  35 ;  Tmde  and  yavigation 
Jiettirns,  1S55 ;  Newmabsh,  v.  453 ;  Pobteb,  357,  400, 
4  5. 
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importation  of  grain  during  the  period,  which 
ranged  from  7,000,000  to  10,000,000  quarters, 
corn  went  out  of  cultivation  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  both  islands ;  arable  lands  were  very 
generally  thrown  into  grass,  and  the  lessened 
supply  of  wheat  in  the  two  islands  just  about 
equaled  the  foreign  importation.  If  we  are  to 
give  credit  to  the  boast  of  the  free-traders,  that 
during  the  twelve  years  from  1846  to  1857  no 
less  than  224,000,000  quarters  of  foreign  grain 
or  flour  were  imported,  being  at  the  rate  of 
18,700,000  quarters  a  year,  we  should  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws  has  been  to  change  the  nation  from 
the  state  of  being  in  ordinary  years  nearly  self- 
supporting,  to  one  in  which  tioo-thirds  of  the 
food  of  its  inhabitants  is  imported  from  foreign 
countries.* 

The  general  reduction  in  the  price  of  com- 
modities  of  commerce,  especially 
Outcry  for  the  ^^*^'h  as  were  the  immediate  prod- 
repeal  of  the  uce  of  the  soil,  which  resulted  from 
Navigation  the  combined  effect  of  the  repeal  of 
the  corn-laws  and  the  monetary  cri- 
sis, produced  a  general  unsettling,  and  demand 
for  relief  in  every  quarter,  among  those  suffering 
from  the  change.  Foremost  among  these  were 
mercantile  and  colonial  classes  who  had  been  in- 
jured by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  their  produce. 
They  insisted  that  it  was  indispensable  that  the 
price  of  the  conveyance  of  goods  should  be  re- 
duced in  the  same  proportion,  or  tliey  could  no 
longer  carry  on  their  business  with  any  profit. 
This  could  only  be  done  by  establishing  a  free 
competition  between  British  and  foreign  ship- 
ping, and  breaking  down  the  monopoly  which 
for  two  centuries  the  protective  system  had  es- 
tablished in  favor  of  the  former.  To  this  it  was 
added  by  the  colonies,  and  especially  Canada 
and  the  West  Indies,  that  now  that  all  protec- 
tion for  the  staple  articles  of  their  produce  had 
been  taken  away,  and  they  were  exposed  to  the 
unrestricted  competition  of  their  neighbors  in  the 
United  States,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  restraints  which  hitherto  had  been  imposed 
on  their  coasting  trade  for  the  benefit  of  the  Brit- 
ish ship-owners  should  be  removed.  Thence  a 
general  demand  from  the  interested  classes  for 
the  Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  ;  and  this 
clamor  was  so  violent  that  it  was  with  some  dif- 
ficulty that  ministers  were  prevailed  to  postpone 
the  question  during  the  session  of  1848.  It 
came  on  early  in  that  of  the  succeeding  year, 

on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  wlio 
ISrli     '   movcdinthcHouseof  Commons,  "That 

it  is  expedient  to  remove  the  restrictions 
which  prevent  the  free  carriage  of  goods  by  sea 
to  and  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Brit- 
ish possessions  abroad,  and  to  amend  the  laws 
regulating  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom, subject,  nevertheless,  to  such  control  by  her 
Majesty  in  council  as  may  be  necessary ;  and  also 


*  "What  is  the  result?  Why,  from  1846  to  1857— a 
period  of  twelve  years — we  have  received  into  the  country 
of  grain  of  all  kinds — of  flour  and  Indian  corn  (maize) — 
all  formerly  articles  not  of  absolute  proliibition,  but  which 
wore  intended  to  be  prohibited  until  it  was  no  longer  safe 
tliat  the  people  should  be  starved — no  less  a  quantity  than 
2'2-t,OOO,000  quarters.  That  quantity  is  equal  to  18,700,000 
qu'irter.'^  per  annum  for  the  twelve  years,  and  during  that 
period  your  home  growth  has  been  stimulated  to  an  enor- 
iiKius  e-xtent." — Mi-.  Bbight's  Speech  at  Manchester,  Nov. 
2,  1S5S;  Times,  Nov.  3. 


to  amend  the  laws  for  the  registration  of  shiis 
and  seamen."      This  motion  gave   i  parl.  Deb  • 
rise  to  most  able  and  instructive  de-  Ann.  Reg. 
bates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.'   1^49,  22,  2.5. 

On  the  part  of  the  promoters   of  the  bill,  it 
was  argued  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  Sir  7_ 

James  Graham,  Lord  John  Russell,  A-gument  of 
and  Mr.  Gladstone:*  "The  navi-  thel^ree-trad- 
gation  laws  rested  upon  three  fun-  pral  ""f  the'^' 
damental  principles :  they  secured  Navigation 
to  this  country  the  monopoly  of  the  Laws. 
cohniial  trade,  of  the  long-voyage  trade,  and  the 
carrying  or  indirect  European  trade.  Of  the 
first,  great  part  is  already  gone  from  the  eflfe<t 
of  the  reciprocity  system ;  and  it  is  the  height 
of  injustice,  under  such  circumstances,  to  refuse 
to  the  colonies  the  abolition  of  restrictions  of 
which  they  have  always  complained,  and  which 
true  wisdom  tells  us  we  should  no  longer  exas- 
perate them  by  i-efusing  to  remove.  The  docu- 
ments laid  before  the  House  illustrate  the  evils 
of  which  the  colonies  complain,  and  which  Can- 
ada, in  particular,  suffers  from  the  navigation 
laws.  They  throw  grievous  impediments  in  the 
way  of  an  advantageous  ti'ade  between  Canada 
and  the  American  territory,  both  on  the  margin 
of  the  lakes;  for  how  could  so  distant  a  traffic 
be  carried  on  prosperously  by  British  vessels  ? 
In  regard  to  the  long-voyage  trade,  the  system 
is  inconsistent,  and  inverts  the  tnie  principles  of 
commerce ;  while  in  regard  to  the  monopoly  of 
the  carrying  European  trade,  it  depends  on  its 
being  confined  to  ourselves,  and  as  long  as  we 
could  secure  that  it  was  no  doubt  advantageous ; 
but  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  do  so,  for  other 
countries  have  shown  that  they  are  aware  of  the 
injustice  to  them  of  this  one-sided  system,  and 
that  they  are  determined  either  to  abrogate  or 
retaliate  for  it.  Is  it  not  wise,  then,  for  this 
country,  which  has  been  the  first  to  introduce  a 
liberal  system  into  commerce,  to  complete  it  by 
placing  the  laws  upon  a  rational  footing,  ex- 
changing a  narrow  for  an  enlarged  and  liberal 
policy  ?  If  other  countries  shall  not  follow  our 
good  example,  it  is  easy  to  re-enact  the  restric- 
tions, in  whole  or  in  pai't,  with  reference  to  such 
countries  as  shall  adopt  a  policy  prejudicial  to 
British  interests.  Great  inconvenience,  also,  has 
resulted  from  the  obligation  in  the  present  laws 
on  ship-owners  to  take  a  certain  number  of  ap- 
prentices, and  this  it  is  proposed  to  rei)eal. 

' '  Little  real  advantage  has  ensued  to  the  Brit- 
ish ship-owners  from  the  laws,  who,  by 
the  very  policy  of  these  laws,  are  ex-  continued, 
posed  to  competition  in  the  long-voy- 
age trade  in  every  country  where  competition  is 
most  dangerous  to  them.  All  the  tests  which 
have  been  applied  prove  the  ability  of  British 
ship-owners  to  compete  with  the  foreign.  Even 
in  the  American  trade,  British  ships  have  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  the  foreign.  The 
laws  in  many  cases  act  as  a  protection  to  foreign 
ships  at  the  expense  of  the  British;  and  while 
practically,  they  are  of  little  benefit  to  the  ship- 
owner, their  restrictions  operate,  especially  in 
emergencies,  very  injuriously  upon  consumers, 


*  "Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  moat  ably  on  the  subject,  and 
voted  with  the  Liberals ;  but  his  speech  was  so  mixed  up 
with  considerations  on  the  other  side  as  to  call  forth  the 
remark  of  Mr.  Drummond,  which  elicited  general  cheers, 
that  he  had  spoken  on  one  side  and  voted  on  the  otlier." 
—Pari.  Deb. 
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and  ultimately  upon  ship-owners  themselves.  If 
a,  commercial  marine  is  necessary  to  sustain  our 
navy,  free  trade  has  increased,  and  must  still 
further  increase,  that  marine.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  a  system  which  goes  largely  to  in- 
crease the  commerce  between  nation  and  nation 
is  not  to  benefit  the  shipping  interests  of  the  na- 
tion which  is  at  once  the  centre  of  that  com- 
merce and  the  greatest  trading  nation  in  the 
world.  The  British  ship-owners  will,  by  the  re- 
peal of  the  navigation  laws,  without  doubt  be 
exposed  to  a  sharp  competition  from  the  Baltic 
and  the  United  States  all  over  the  world.  Some 
compensation  to  the  British  ship-owner  is  due  for 
this  disadvantage,  and  the  compensation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  opening  of  new  fields  of  commerce 
by  the  system  of  conditional  relaxation.  The 
effect  of  that  system  would  be  to  give  to  the  ves- 
sels of  such  states  as  conferred  privileges  upon 
our  shipping  corresponding  advantages  in  our 
ports.  Such  a  system  would  be  an  equal  ad- 
vantage to  both  sides. 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  country  are  unfavora- 

Continued  ^'"^  ^°  ^'"'^  ^'^^'  ^^^'^  ha\c  spoken  out 
against  it.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few 
petitions  on  that  side  presented  by  respectable 
parties,  but  they  are  few  in  number  in  compar- 
ison of  the  great  body  on  the  other  side.  The 
measure  now  on  the  table  has  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  representatives  of  the  great  towns 
and  emporia  of  commerce.  The  measure  has 
been  introduced  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
Member  for  London  (Lord  John  Russell),  and  it 
has  been  supported  throughout  by  the  represent- 
atives of  the  chief  seats  of  commerce — Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  Newcastle,  and  the  West  Riding. 
Without  declaring  reciprocity  a  condition  of  our 
opening  our  ports  to  foreign  vessels,  it  will  ex- 
tend commerce  and  promote  mutual  intercoui-se 
all  over  the  world,  and  in  that  event  the  lion's 
share  is  sure  to  fall  to  England.  Admitting  that 
the  superiority  of  our  mercantile  marine  is  the 
keystone  of  our  naval  power,  the  measure  is  en- 
titled to  support,  because  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  it  will  injure  our  mercantile  marine. 
The  complication  of  our  reciprocity  treaties  is 
another  and  a  most  powerful  reason  for  repeal- 
ing the  navigation  laws  at  once,  for  they  have 
now  become  so  involved  that  none  but  those 
whose  attention  is  constantly  given  to  the  sub- 
ject can  bear  them  in  mind. 

"  But  most  of  all,  the  repeal  of  these  laws  is 
indispensable,  if  we  would  preserve 
Concluded.  °^^^"  colonial  empire  from  dismember- 
ment. The  colonies,  in  particular 
Canada,  have  spoken  out  on  the  subject :  it  is 
now  evident  that  unless  we  are  prepared  to  re- 
turn to  the  protective  system,  and  reimpose  the 
duties  on  foreign  corn,  we  shall  lose  Canada. 
The  urgency  of  the  question,  in  this  point  of 
view,  is  such  that  it  will  admit  of  no  delay.  If 
we  attach  any  importance  to  the  retention  of 
Canada,  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  passing  the  bill 
now  before  the  House.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  navigation  laws  are  a  support  to 
the  shipping  interest  of  the  country.  In  fact, 
the  old  reliance  on  impressment  for  the  manning 
of  the  royal  navy  is  mainly  owing  to  the  injuri- 
ous operation  of  these  laws.  If  a  change  has 
become  necessarj*,  now  is  the  time  to  make  it, 
when  the  old  protective  system  has  been  aban- 
VOL.  IV.— 1 1 


doned  in  regard  to  the  producing  interests  both 
of  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  :  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  consummate  the  conmiercial  poli- 
cy on  which  the  country  has  embarked.  With- 
out it  all  that  had  been  done  would  prove  in- 
firm :  with  it,  that  which  had  been  achieved 
could  not  easily  be  undone.  This  measure, 
then,  is  the  great  battle-field  on  which  the  last 
struggle  must  take  place  between  reaction  and 
progress.  The  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
country  during  the  last  year  were  mainly  to  be 
ascribed  to  recent  legislation,  and  ,  p^^j.,  ^  ^^ 
to  go  back  now  to  protective  duties  iii.  404,  5si;  ' 
might  lead  to  convulsions  and  fatal  Ann.  Reg. 


consequences. 


1849,  23,  46. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  by  Mr. 
Herries,   Mr.  Disraeli,    and    Lord  ii_ 

Derby,  who  found  an  unexpected  Answer  of  the 
but  jjowerful  ally  in  Lord  Brough-  Protectionists. 
am :  "  The  navigation  laws  have  secured  to  this 
country  a  large  commercial  marine,  and  laid 
the  foundation,  in  a  numerous  and  trained  body 
of  seamen,  of  our  maritime  superiority;  and  the 
question  is,  are  you  to  diminish  that  foundation 
and  lessen  that  superiority  in  order  to  carry  out 
a  favorite  theory  ?  The  reasons  assigned  in  sup- 
port of  the  change  are  visionary  and  problemat- 
ical— the  dangei's  with  which  it  is  fraught,  real 
and  imminent.  It  is  said  Canada  demands  this 
measure,  because  she  has  lost  the  benefit  of  pro- 
tection ;  that  is  to  say,  having  done  one  foolish 
thing,  and  essentially  injured  one  great  interest, 
you  must  do  another  foolish  thing  and  ruin  an- 
other great  interest  in  order  to  put  them  on  a 
footing  of  equality.  Tlie  fact  is  undoubted  that 
foreign  ships  can  be  built  and  navigated  cheaper 
than  they  can  in  this  country,  for  this  plain  rea- 
son, that  many  of  them  have  the  materials  of 
ship-building  at  their  own  doors;  whereas  ours 
must  be  brought  from  a  distance,  and  all  of 
them,  except  the  Americans,  pay  less  than  half 
the  wages  to  their  seamen.  British  ships,  it  is 
now  proved,  do  not  last  longer  than  foreign : 
how,  then,  can  our  ship-owners,  laboring  under 
these  disadvantages,  compete  with  foreign  ?  The 
result  of  the  reciprocity  treaties,  which  has  been 
to  seriously  increase  the  proportion  of  foreign  to 
home  shipping  in  trade  with  all  the  countries 
with  which  they  have  been  concluded,  should 
make  us  pause  before  we  apply  the  same  system 
to  our  entire  maritime  interests.  The  proposed 
abolition  of  the  seaman  apprenticeship  system  is, 
if  possible,  still  more  hazardous ;  foi-  it  goes  di- 
rectly to  diminish  the  skill  and  lessen  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  seamen  who  are  employed  in  the 
mercantile  marine,  fiom  whom  alone  our  royal 
navy  must  be  manned. 

"It  is  in  vain  to  say  that,  having  taken  pro- 
tection from  agriculture,  we  must  re- 
move it  from  shipping  also.  If  that  cominuej 
argument  has  any  force,  it  amounts  to 
this,  that  having  done  wrong  once,  we  must  do 
so  on  every  future  occasion,  and  shun  as  you 
would  a  pestilence  any  return  to  right  princi- 
ples. But  in  truth  there  is  no  indissoluble  con- 
nection between  free  trade  in  grain  and  tlie  re- 
moval of  all  protection  from  shipping.  Each 
case  must  be  judged  of  by  its  own  circumstances, 
and  by  them  alone,  irrespective  of  past  deeds,  be 
they  wise  ones  or  errors.  Reaction  is,  indeed, 
to  be  dreaded ;  but  not  because,  like  repentance, 
it  is  the  first  step  to  refoimation,  but  because  it 
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can  proceed  only  from  the  agony  of  a  suiFering 
people.  The  present  bill  is  not  called  for  by  any 
great  interest  in  the  countiy,  or  any  loud  popular 
voice ;  it  is  the  mere  shift  of  a  party  to  elude  or 
conceal  the  consequences  of  their  own  measures, 
and  forced  by  it  upon  a  reluctant  people  and  a 
hesitating  Parliament.  Last  year  we  were  told 
that  free  trade  had  taken  such  root  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  that  reaction  was  impossible  ;  and 
already  it  has  become  so  strong  that  the  main 
argument  adduced  in  favor  of  the  bill  is  the  dan- 
ger of  a  prolonged  contest  between  that  princi- 
ple and  the  old  protective  system. 

"The  time  is  coming  when  the  people  of  En- 
gland will  no  longer  be  satisfied  with 
,,  }■"'  1  vague  declamations  about  progress: 
they  will  ask  what  they  are  progress- 
ing to?  We  are  told  we  may  look  for  rebell- 
ion in  Ireland  unless  this  bill  is  passed.  Is  this, 
then,  the  fruit  of  your  boasted  free-trade  meas- 
ures: to  threaten  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,  to  pluck  the  brightest  jewel  from  the 
Crown,  unless  another  great  interest  of  the  State 
is  sacrificed  ?  Probably  we  shall  be  told  at  this 
rate,  next  year,  that  the  ship-owners  and  sailors 
will  revolt,  unless  a  sacrifice  to  appease  them  is 
made  of  the  royal  navy,  which  now  competes 
with  their  industry.  Are  the  results  of  free 
trade,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  so  very  encour- 
aging as  to  call  for  a  prolongation  and  extension 
of  the  system?  During  the  three  years  which 
have  passed  since  free  trade  was  established,  the 
poor  rates  have  increased  17  per  cent.,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  country  has  decreased  a  hundred 
millions,  and  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks 
have  decreased  one  half  Is  that  a  reason  for 
extending  the  same  system  to  another  great  in- 
terest in  the  State,  and  that  the  one  which  is 
the  foundation  on  which  our  maritime  superior- 
ity and  national  independence  rest? 

"The  present  question  is  not  one  of  free 
trade  :  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  that 
Concluded,  question,  any  more  than  the  manning 
of  the  royal  navy  has.  Adam  Smith, 
Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Madison, 
have  all  declared  in  favor  of  a  protective  system 
to  encourage  the  breed  of  native  seamen.  The 
navigation  laws  did  not  create  a  monopoly  in  fa- 
vor of  our  colonies  :  that  has  long  ago  been  de- 
monstrated. It  is  to  no  purpose  in  this  question 
to  refer  to  the  statistical  returns  which  show  the 
growth  of  our  shipping,  irrespective  of  that  of 
foreign  states.  The  real  question  is,  in  what 
relative  proportion  have  they  advanced,  and  to 
what  goal  are  they  tending?  Judging  by  this 
standard,  the  dangers  of  free  trade  in  shipping 
are  immense,  and  can  not  be  exaggerated.  It 
may  well  make  us  pause  when  we  recollect  that 
the  measures  we  are  considering  may  jeopardize 
4,000,000  tons  of  shipjnng,  navigated  by  230,000 
seamen,  who  now  ride  triumphant  on  every  sea 
of  the  globe.  Consider  the  effects  of  oiir  false 
and  meddling  despicable  foreign  policy,  and  say, 
are  we  prepared  for  the  maritime  wars  which, 
sooner  or  later,  must  be  its  inevitable  conse- 
quence? That  man  is  bold  who  entertains  no 
apprehension  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  can 
look  across  the  Channel  and  see  the  character 
of  the  Republic  there  established  without  fear. 
Look  at  Italy,  Gennany,  Hungary,  all  wrapped 
in  flames,  and  can  it  be  said  that  Europe  is  in  a 
pcricd  of  profound  peace ?     Is  this  a  period  for 


making  great  and  portentous  changes  in  a  navy 
by  which  victories  have  been  nobly  won,  and 
immortal  triumphs  gained  ?  Is  this  a  time  for  re- 
ducing our  thousand  ships  of  war  to  a  hundred? 
The  slave-trade,  which  we  have  made  such  ef- 
forts to  extirpate,  will  spring  up  afresh  when  the 
Americans,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  ^  p^^.j  p^,^  ^ 
Norwegians  are  admitted  by  this  bill  ni.  liTO,  1174; 
into  what  has  hitherto  been  our  car-  An.  i;eg.  1849, 
rying  trade."'*  "^^^  ^^■ 

The  amendment  proposed  by  JMr.  Ilerries  was 
rejected,  and  the  bill  passed  in  the  j5_ 

Commons  by  a  majority  of  Gl ;  the  The  bill  is 
numbers  being  275  to  214.  In  the  paiised  in 
Lords,  however,  the  division  was  1^°"' House?, 
more  narrow,  the  majority  being  only  10.  So 
close  a  division  on  a  question  vital  to  the  Ad- 
ministration awakened  doubts  as  to  its  stability ; 
and  reports  soon  began  to  fly  about  of  a  change 
of  Government.  These  reports,  however,  were 
premature ;  the  bill  became  law  without  any 
further  discussion,  and  ministers  recovered  their 
majority  sufficiently  on  other  questions  to  be  en- 
abled to  carry  on  the  Government ;  and  this 
great  change,  extricated  from  the  collision  of 
party  interests  and  passions,  took  its 
place  as  part  of  the  settled  institu-  -jg^g  39  ^' 
tions  of  the  country.'-' 

Perhaps  there  is  none  of  the  great  questions 
which  have  been  agitated  in  the  coun- 
try during  the  forty  years  embraced  in  j^^  results, 
this  History  which  have  been  so  quick- 
ly brought  to  the  test  of  experience  as  this  of 
the  abolition  of  the  navigation  laws.  The  two 
most  bulky  articles  of  commerce,  as  Adam  Smith 
calls  them,  Man  and  Corn,  came,  shortly  after  it 
was  introduced,  to  be  conveyed  to  an  unprec- 
edented extent,  across  the  ocean,  to  and  from 
the  British  empire.  The  gold  discoveries  in 
California  and  Australia  raised  prices  40  per 
cent,  over  the  whole  world,  and  stimulated  spec- 
ulation to  such  an  enormous  extent,  that  the 
exports  of  Great  Britain  in  1857  had  reached 
£122,000,000,  and  the  imports  £187,000,000, 
being  more  than  double  of  what  they  had  been 
when  the  navigation  laws  were  repealed.  Two 
ten-ible  wars  have  broken  out  in  the  Crimea  and 
India,  each  of  which  required  the  transportation 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men  and  horses,  along 
with  artillery  in  proportion,  across  the  ocean. 
No  circumstance  could  be  conceived  so  favorable 
to  a  great  experiment  on  the  navigation  laws; 
so  favorable,  indeed,  that  they  might  well  liaA'e 
concealed  its  effects,  and  made  them  appear 
highly  beneficial,  when  in  fact  they  were  the  very 
reverse.  From  the  eflects  which  the  change  has 
produced,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  what 
they  are  likely  to  be  under  circumstances  less 
propitious. 

From  the  returns  presented  to  Parliament  it 
appears  that  while  under  the  protect- 
ive system  the  British  shipping  had  continued 
increased  from  922,000  tons  in  1801 
to  1,599,274  tons  in  1821,  the  foreign  employed 
in  the  British  trade  had  declined,  during  the 
same  period,  from  780,155  tons  to  39G,25G.  On 
the  other  hand,  under  the  reciprocity,  which  was 
a  semi-free-trade  system  applied  to  particular 
countries,  the  British  tons  had  increased   from 

*  The  last  paragraph  but  one  is  taken  from  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's, the  last  from  Lord  Brougham's,  admirable  argu- 
ment on  the  subject. 
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1,664,186  tons  in  1822  to  4,884,210  in  1849, 
and  the  foreign  had  increased  from  409,151  tons 
in  the  former  period  to  2,035,690  in  the  same 
year.  In  other  words,  during  the  twenty-seven 
vears  of  peace,  the  British  tonnage  had  tripled, 
but  the  foreign  tonnage  employed  in  carrying  on 
our  trade  had  increased  nearly  Jive-fold.  But 
during  the  eight  years  which  had  elapsed  from 
1850  to  1857,  both  inclusive,  subsequent  to  the 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  while  the  British 
shipping  has  increased,  under  all  the  favorable  cir- 
cumstances above  mentioned,  only  from  4, 700,000 
tons  to  4,915,712,  the  foreign,  during  the  same 
period,  has  swelled  from  2,400,000  tons  to 
4,570,290  tons.  In  other  words,  in  eight  years 
subsequent  to  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws, 
the  British  shipping  has  increased  0  per  cent., 
the  foreign  90  per  cent.  The  clearances  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  1843  to  1848  exhibited 
an  increase  of  30  per  cent.,  and  from  1849  to 
1858  of  65  per  cent.  During  the  first  of  these 
periods  the  clearances  of  foreign  vessels  exhibit- 
ed an  increase  of  46  per  cent.,  and  in  the  last, 
subsequent  to  the  repeal,  of  90  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  under  the  protective  system  the  annual 
increment  of  British  shipping  was  three  times 
that  of  the  foreign ;  under  the  reciprocity  sys- 
tem the  increase  of  foreign  shipping  has  been  a 
half  more  than  the  British  ;  and  since  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  navigation  laws,  the  increase  of  foreign 
ship2)iyij  has  been  forty  times  that  of  British.  The 
returns  on  which  these  results  are  founded  are  all 
given  in  the  note  below,  taken  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  ;*  and  it  is  evident  from  them,  that 
in  a  few  years  the  foreign  shipping  employed  in 
carrying  on  our  trade  will  come  to  exceed  the 


•  I.  BsiTisn 

iND   FOEEIGK  TONNAGB,   1801-1821 — PeO- 
TECTIOU. 

Years. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

ISOl 

1806 

1810 

1814 

1819 

922,594 

904,367 

896,001 

1,290,248 

1,809,1'28 

1,599,274 

78iJ,135 
612,904 
1,176,243 
599,287 
542,684 
896,256 

1,702,709 
1,517,271 
2,672,244 
1,889,535 
2,351,812 
1,995,5;!0 

1821 

British  tonnage  increased  as  9  to  15;  foreign  declined  as 
7  to  3. 

II.  Beitisu  aud  fokeign  Tonnage,  1822-1849  —  Ke- 

OIPROCITY. 


Years. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

1822 

1,684,186 

469,151 

2,183,337 

1827 

2,086,898 

751,864 

2,839,762 

1832 

2,185,980 

639,979 

2,825,959 

1837 

2,617,166 

1,905,940 

3,623,101 

1842 

8,294,725 

1,205,303 

4,500,623 

1847 

4,492,094 

2,253,939 

7,196,083  . 

1849 

4,884,210 

2,035,690 

6,919,900 

British  tonnage  increased  3  to  1 ;  foreign  from  46  to  203, 
or  '^i  to  1. 

III.  Beitish  and  foeeign  Tonnage,  1850-1857— Feee 
Trade  in  Shipping. 


Years. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

18.54 

1855 

1856 

1857 

4,700,199 
4,938,386 
4,934,863 
4,513,207 
4,789,986 
4,174,082 
5,086,262 
4,915,712 

2,400,277 
2,933,708 
2,952,584 
3,284,343 
3,109,756 
2,844,386 
3,155,402 
4,470,296 

7,100,476 
7,872,094 
7,787,447 
7,797,510 
7,899,742 
7,018,468 
8,241,664 
9,386,008* 

*  Exclusive  of  steamers.                                     | 

Increase  of  British  tonnage  as  47  to  50,  or  6  per  cent. ;  of 

foreign,  as  24  to  44 ;  or  90  per  cent. 
— PoETEE,  397,  3d  edit. ;  and  Stat.  Tables,  1854,  p.  63  ; 
Stat.  Abstract,  p.  417. 


British.  The  vital  importance  of  this  change  will 
not  be  duly  ap))reciated  unless  it  is  recollected 
that  under  the  free-trade  system,  on  an  average, 
a  third,  and  in  years  of  scarcity,  a  half,  of  the 
whole  food  of  our  people  has  come  to  depend  on 
foreign  supplies. 

It  was  evident,  from  the  animation  of  this  de- 
bate, that,  notwithstanding  their  fre-  ..„ 
queiit  defeats,  the  Protectionists  did  >i,.  Disraeli's 
not  as  yet  give  up  the  contest,  and  motion  for  re- 
deemed it  still  possible  to  obtain  lief  to  the 
some  relief  for  the  suffering  agricul-  "^"*^"  ""^  ^• 
tural  interest.  Accordingly  on  the  8th  March, 
Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  motion  for  a  readjustment 
of  the  direct  taxation  of  the  country,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  take  off'  some  of  the  burdens  which 
now  exclusively  aff'ected  the  landed  property  of 
the  kingdom.  It  must  be  confessed,  the  facts  he 
adduced  were  sufficiently  striking.  From  the 
parliamentary  returns  to  which  he  referred,  it 
appeared,  that  of  the  direct  taxation  of  the  coun- 
tiy  no  less  than  £12,000,000  a  year  was  exclti- 
sively  levied  upon  the  land,  although,  of  the  en- 
tire property  of  the  kingdom  rated  to  the  in- 
come tax,  which  amounted  to  £186,000,000, 
only  £07,000,000  came  from  heritable  property. 
Why,  he  asked,  should  one  third  of  the  proper- 
ty of  the  kingdom  be  exclusively  burdened  with 
so  heavy  a  load  of  direct  taxation  as  twelve  mill- 
ions, being  more  than  double  the  existing  in- 
come tax,  which  was  £5,600,000?  "The  in- 
justice of  this  exclusive  and  class  taxation  upon 
the  land  appeared  the  more  striking,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  of  all  interests  in  the  country 
the  land  has  suffered  most  under  the  efixjcts  of 
recent  legislation ;  and  that  it  was  already  the 
boast  of  the  free-traders,  expressed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  their  leader,  Mr.  Villiers, 
that  by  the  introduction  of  that  change  the  con- 
sumers of  food  had  gained — in  other  words,  the 
producers  of  food  had  lost,  £93,000,000  a  year! 
Thtis  you  select  a  fragment  of  the  community 
possessing  only  a  third  of  its  income,  which  has 
been  enormously  injured  by  recent  legislation, 
while  all  others  have  been  proportionally  bene- 
fited, to  subject  it  to  three  times  the  income  tax 
ichich  the  rest  of  the  community  hears .'"  It  was 
difficult  to  see  what  answer,  founded  in  reason 
and  justice,  could  be  made  to  this  appeal ;  but 
the  free-trade  majority  in  the  House  ,  j,^^^  ^  , 
of  Commons  threw  out  the  proposal  jiarcli  0  1840; 
by  a  majority  of  91 — the  numbers  An.  Reg.  1849, 
being  280  to  189.^                                48,54. 

Notwithstanding  the  proof  so  often  exhibited 
of  the  strength  and  resolute  charac-  lo. 

ter  of  the  free-trade  majority  in  the  Change  of  cir- 
House  of  Commons,  it  is  probable  cumstances 
that  the  strength  of  the  case  for  a  ened  the  Pro- 
readjustment  of  direct  taxation  was  tectionists' 
such,  that  it  would  in  the  course  of  cause, 
time  have  worked  out  some  legislative  change 
on  the  subject,  were  it  not  that  several  circum- 
stances combined  to  strengthen  the  party  that 
supported  free  trade,  and  concealed  for  a  season 
its  injurious  eflect.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
enormous  extent  of  the  emigration  going  on  at 
that  time.  The  effect  of  this  change  upon  the 
market  for  labor,  and  the  remuneration  which  it 
received,  was  immense ;  for  it  kept  up  wages  at 
a  comparatively  high  level  when  the  price  of 
subsistence  was  rapidly  falling.  Wages  for  coun- 
try labor  in  Ireland,  which  in  1845  had  been  4c?. 
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a  clay,  were  now  2s.,  and  the  same  effect  was  ob- 
servable in  a  lesser  degree  in  Great  Britain. 
The  second  was  the  immense  amount  of  labor 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  railways  which 
had  been  set  on  foot  during  1845  and  1846,  and 
took  many  years  for  their  completion.  The 
multitude  "of  workmen  and  artisans  employed  in 
the  construction  of  these  powerfully  contributed 
to  keep  up  the  wages  of  labor  and  increase  the 
well-being  of  society  in  all  classes  except  the 
agricultural.  The  third  circumstance  was  the 
gold  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia, 
which  came  to  raise  prices  considerably  all  over 
the  world,  and,  by  consequently  encouraging  spec- 
ulation every  where,  gave  an  immense  impulse  to 
manufacturing  industry  of  every  sort.  The  man- 
ufacturers, and  whole  inhabitants  of  towns,  felt 
the  beneficial  influence  of  these  circumstances  in 
the  augmented  wages  of  their  labor,  while  the 
money  they  received  in  exchange  for  it  was 
worth  40  per  cent,  more  in  consequence  of  the 
fall  to  that  extent  in  the  cost  of  subsistence. 
This  was  all  sedulously  ascribed  by  the  free-trade 
party  to  the  effect  of  their  measures,  and  with 
such  success  that  nearly  the  whole  urban  pop- 
ulation came  to  adopt  it  as  the  basis  of  their 
political  creed.  But  these  very  circumstances, 
which  so  largely  benefited  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  classes,  only  aggravated  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  agricultural,  for  they  forcibly  kept 
up  the  wages  of  labor  at  a  level  higher  than  had 
ever  been  known,  at  the  very  time  when  the  vast 
importation  of  foreign  grain  had  lowered  by  a 
third  the  price  of  their  produce. 

If  the  prices  of  foreign  and  British  grain  had 
20.  continued,  after  the  change  of  1846, 
Rise  in  the  the  same  respectively  as  they  had  been 
jn-ice  of  for-  i^gfoi-g  jt^  the  consequence  must  have 
fromUiere-  been  the  almost  entire  destruction  of 
peal  of  the  British  agriculture.  But  three  cir- 
Corn-laws.  cumstances  have  inten'cned  since  the 
change,  and  had  an  important  effect  in  mitiga- 
ting the  consequences  with  which  it  otherwise 
woiiid  have  been  attended.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  veiy  considerable  and  permanent  rise 
which  took  place  in  the  price  of  foreign  grain, 
and  especially  wheat,  in  the  grain  countries  of 
Europe.  So  entirely  is  the  price  of  grain  in 
them,  as  measured  by  the  markets  of  Dantzic 
and  Odessa,  dependent  on  the  amount  of  export 
which  is  pi-acticable  to  foreign  countries,  and  es- 
pecially Great  Britain,  that  it  has  been  raised 
permanently  fully  40  per  cent,  by  the  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws ;  it  has  risen  from  an  average 
of  25s.  a  quarter  to  one  of  nearly  355.  This, 
coupled  with  the  natural  protection  to  British 
agriculture  which  arises  from  the  cost  of  freight 
from  the  countries  where  the  corn  is  grown,  has 
gone  far  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  blow 
which  had  fallen  on  the  fanners  of  this  country; 
a  striking  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
wise  provisions  of  nature  mitigate  the  injurious 
consequences  of  hasty  or  selfish  legislation. 
The  second  of  these  circumstances  is  the  great 
21.  improvements  which  at  the  same  pe- 

Great  im-  rjod,  and  not  a  little  owing  to  the 
pi-ovenients  change,  took  place  in  farming  over 
t'lue^e'sile-  ^^^  whole  country,  especially  by  im- 
ciaiiy  drain-  proved  draining.  This  may  appear 
ing-  a  strange  and  anomalous  result  to 

have  flowed  from  a  change  which  so  seriously 
lessened  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  and 


consequently  the  remuneration  of  British  rural 
industry ;  but  in  reality  it  is  not  so.  The  same 
thing  for  a  long  time  was  observed  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  profits  of  their  cultivation  were 
so  grievously  affected  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes  and  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  foreign 
sugars.  It  arose  in  both  cases  from  the  desire 
to  compensate  7-eduction  of  price  hy  increase  of  pro- 
duction. Experience  has  proved  that  the  system 
of  tile-draining,  when  rightly  executed,  raises 
the  produce  of  corn  lands  about  30,  and  grass 
lands  about  45  per  cent.,  from  whence  may  be 
conceived  how  vast  a  change  in  the  productive 
power  of  British  agriculture  this  felicitous  dis- 
covery has  made.  But  as  the  price  of  cereal 
produce  of  every  sort  was  so  ruinously  low,  and 
in  1849,  1850,  and  1851,  after  the  corn-law  re- 
peal had  come  into  full  operation,  the  price  of 
wheat  sank  to  44s.,  40s.,  and  38s.  respectively, 
this  altered  system  of  agriculture  ran  chiefly  into 
an  increased  pasturage  and  improved  mode  of 
dealing  with  green  crops,  instead  of  any  addition 
to  corn-fields.  Every  one  who  lived  in  Britain 
during  these  years  must  have  seen  how  general- 
ly this  change  took  place  at  that  time.  The 
unfortunate  jealousy  of  the  English  farmers  has 
prevented  the  magnitude  of  this  change  from  be- 
ing ascertained  in  their  country  by  statistical  ev- 
idence ;  but  in  Ireland,  Captain  Larcom's  re- 
ports prove  that  while  the  production  of  grain 
was  lessened  within  five  years  of  the  i-ejjeal  of 
the  corn-laws  by  above  2,000,000  quarters,  the 
surface  of  grass  land,  and  the  average  in  grain 
crops,  has  considerably  increased;  and  the  as- 
certained fact,  that  with  the  great  rise  of  prices 
consequent  on  the  gold  discoveries  and  the 
Crimean  war,  the  production  of  wheat  in  Scot- 
land increased  100,000  quarters  in  a  single  year, 
may  give  some  idea  of  the  corresponding  dimi- 
nution in  the  growth  of  that  cereal  which  took 
place  during  the  great  fall  of  prices  which  re- 
sulted from  the  establishment  of  free  trade  in 
grain.* 

A  third  circumstance  which  tended  powerfully 
to  coimteract  at  this  period  the  de- 
pressing effect  of  the  fall  of  prices  Qreateffecton 
in  grain  consequent  on  the  repeal  of  agriculture  of 
the  corn-laws,  was  the  completion  the  comple- 
of  the  vast  network  of  railways  "°"  °g  "'^5^"' 
which  overspread  all  the  fertile  and 
some  of  the  desolate  parts  of  the  British  Islands. 
The  extent  to  which  this  railway  system  of  com- 
munication has  been  pushed,  the  sums  of  money 
which  have  been  expended  upon  it,  and  the  ef- 
fect it  has  had  upon  rural  industry  and  the  bal- 
ance of  political  parties  in  the  State,  are  equally 
astonishing.  From  a  parliamentary  report  in 
the  year  1858,  it  appears  that  the  total  sum  au- 
thorized to  be  raised  in  ordinary  shares,  prefer- 


Peoduction-   op   Gkain,    Potatoes,   and   Gbebn 
Crops  in  Ireland  from  1849  to  1S53. 


Years. 

Wheat. 

Potatoes. 

Turnips. 

Mangel-wurzel. 

Barrels,  30  St. 

Barrels,  20  St. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1849 

3,641,  l'J8 

3-2,112,679 

5,805,848 

346,505 

1?50 

2,604,164 

31,567,917 

5,439,01  ;5 

364,036 

IS-M 

2,.'S08,963 

35,528,175 

6,081,326 

466,235 

18.52 

1,938,941 

34,044,831 

5,675,847 

557,139 

1S53 

1,904,302 

45,932,301 

6,562,471 

588,988 

— Agricultural  Returns,  "Ireland,"  1848,  p.  5,  Introd. ; 
1855,  p.  XV.  Introd. 

Wlipat  raised  in  Scotland:  In  1855,  191,300  quarters: 
in  1856,  261,842  quarters;  in  1857,  298,400  quarters.— 
Highland  Society's  Returns  iu  these  years. 
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ence  shares,  and  loans,  for  British  railways,  up 
to  the  year  1857,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  £370,000,000,  of  which  £303,000,000  has 
been  actually  raised  and  expended.  The  effect 
of  this  enormous  expenditure  of  capital  on  pur- 
poses entirely  domestic,  and  giving  employment 
exclusively  to  our  own  people,  has  been  im- 
mense ;  and  its  consequences  ui)on  the  agricul- 
tural interests  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
important.  By  it  the  monopoly  of  the  farmers 
in  the  neighborhood  of  tiic  great  towns  has  been 
destroyed,  and  markets  ojxiued,  especially  for 
butcher-meat  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  to 
rural  labor  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  To 
such  an  extent  has  this  result  ensued,  that  cattle 
are  now  sent  up  in  a  day  from  the  uplands  of 
Aberdeenshire  and  Morayshire  to  London,  at  a 
cost  of  20a-. — a  sum  not  greater  than  was  lost  in 
value  by  the  animal  in  driving  during  three  days 
from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh ;  and  an  enterprising 
Scotch  ship-owner,  *  who  has  transferred  part  of 
his  great  capital  to  Ireland,  has  1500  acres  of 
turnips  in  his  own  hands  in  the  north  of  that  isl- 
and, and  within  five  miles  of  his  estate  finds  a 
ready-money  market  for  his  cattle  at  a  railway 
station,  all  of  them  going  direct  to  London. 
Another  consequence  of  a  very  singular  and 
23.  unexpected  kind  has   arisen   from 

Effect  of  the  the  establishment  of  the  railway 
railway  sys-  gygtem  in  Britain,  namely,  a  great 
tem  on  tlie  •'  ^        .  ~  ^,        '  ,  v.. .      ,   . 

balance  of  po-  extension  of  the  urban  political  in- 

litical  parties  terest  in  rural  districts.  This,  like 
ia  the  State,  ^ll  the  Other  great  changes  intro- 
duced by  time,  was  unobserved  in  its  origin,  and 
only  began  to  attract  attention  when  it  had 
come  to  make  a  great  and  lasting  change  in  the 
balance  of  parties.  As  much  and  generally  as 
it  has  brought  the  produce  of  the  whole  country 
into  the  towns,  has  it  brought  the  interests  and 
ideas  of  the  great  towns  into  the  country.  It  is 
the  gr-eai  towns,  however,  only  which  have  in 
this  manner  been  spread  over  the  country ;  the 
small  towns  are  comparatively  withered  and 
<lried  up,  from  the  superior  attractions  for  cus- 
tomers of  the  shops  and  places  of  business  in  the 
large  ones.  But  in  the  great  commercial  and 
manufacturing  cities  the  change  has  been  great 
and  decisive.  Their  increasing  wealth  and  im- 
portance has  resulted  in  a  general  migration  of 
the  more 'wealthy  citizens  to  country  residences 
within  a  circuit  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  around 
their  boundaries,  where  they  have  their  homes, 
and  their  families  are  established,  and  from 
whence  the  men  return  daily  to  their  places  of 
business  during  the  forenoon  in  the  great  com- 
mercial emporiums  to  which  they  belong.  The 
eff"ect  of  this  migration  of  urban  classes  and  in- 
terests into  the  country  has  been  in  the  highest 
degree  important.  These  citizens  of  towns,  for 
the  most  part,  have  carried  into  the  country  the 
ideas  and  wishes  of  towns ;  they  have  overspread 
the  counties  with  city  influence.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  citizens  are  Liberal ;  their  homes 
are  in  the  country,  but  their  hearts  and  their  in- 
terests are  in  towns.  As  commercial  towns  in 
all  ages  have  been  the  centres  of  democratic  in- 
fluences, and  rural  districts  of  conservative,  it 
may  be  conceived  how  great  has  been  the  effect 
of  this  transference  of  country  political  influence 
to  city  majorities. 


<OCl£. 


Mr.  Pollock,  of  Pollock,  Grilmour,  &  Co.,  of  Grcen- 


But  although  these  circumstances  tended  pow- 
erfullv,  even  before  tlie  gold  discov- 
erics  came  into  operation,  to  conn-  violent  out- 
teract  the  depressing  effect  of  the  cry  amoug 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  yet  the  first  *'";  agricui- 
cffect  of  that  repeal  was  in  the  high- 
est degree  distressing,  and  produced  an  unprec- 
edented amount  of  clamor  among  the  agricul- 
tural classes  in  every  ])art  of  the  country.  In 
1850  and  1851  especially,  when  the  quarter  of 
wheat  was  40s.  and  39.s.,  the  outcry  was  uni- 
versal. Meetings  were  held  in  London,  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  and  almost  every  county  town  in 
Great  Britain,  where  the  most  alarming  state- 
ments were  put  forth  as  to  the  depressed  state  of 
agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  utter  ruin 
which  must  overtake  cultivation  if  protection  in 
some  form  were  not  restored.  It  is  no  wonder 
these  statements  were  made;  for  the  fall  of  at 
least  a  third  in  wheat,  from  an  average  of  5Gs. 
to  one  of  40s. ,  at  a  time  when  wages  were  high- 
er rather  than  the  reverse,  was  to  sweep  away 
entirely  the  profits  of  cultivation,  and  leave  the 
farmer  nothing  either  to  pay  his  rent  or  subsist 
his  family.  The  story  told  at  all  these  meetings 
was  the  same^that  they  could  not  compete  with 
foi-eign  cultivators,  who  raised  grain  by  means 
of  laborers  paid  4  J.  a  day,  while  they  were  pay- 
ing 2s. ,  and  that  to  avoid  ruin  they  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  turn  their  arable  lands  into  grass,  and 
abandon,  except  in  the  most  favored  situations, 
all  attempts  to  raise  grain  crops.  This,  again, 
led  to  a  fresh  set  of  evils ;  for  the  quantity  of 
corn  lands  suddenly  turned  into  pasture  pro- 
duced such  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  butch- 
er-meat, that  it  fell  in  a  proportion  even  more 
alarming  than  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  grain. 
Meat  sank  from  9o?.  to  6f/.  and  rxl.  a  pound :  the 
complaint  was  universal  among  the  graziers  that, 
after  buying  sheep  or  cattle  and  feeding  them 
for  six  months,  they  were  obliged  to  sell  them 
lower  than  they  had  bought  them.  In  a  word, 
the  landlords  and  farmers  in  every  part  of  the 
country  were  in  desjiair;  and  the  outcry  raised 
was  so  general  and  violent,  that  in  former  times 
it  must  inevitably  have  led  to  a  change  of  meas- 
ures. 

The  free-traders,  while  these  violent  decla- 
mations were  going  on  on  one  side,  25 
made  no  attempt  to  get  up  a  conn-  Attitude  of 
ter-agitation  on  the  other.  They  the  Free-trad- 
knew  that  the  Reform  Bill  had  ^"g°t"J„''' 
given  them  command,  through  the 
boroughs,  of  three-fifths  of  the  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  although  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
inhabitants  of  the  empire  were  directly  or  indi- 
rectly dependent  on  agriculture  for  their  sup- 
port. Conscious  of  this,  they  allowed  the  Protec- 
tionists to  get  it  all  their  own  way  in  the  public 
meetings,  and  calmly  awaited  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  they  were  sure  of  a 
majority  on  the  question  at  issue.  The  journals 
wliich  supported  their  side  contented  themselves 
with  obseiTing  that,  although  without  doubt  the 
prices  of  rural  produce  had  fallen  very  consider- 
ably, yet  the  efforts  which  were  every  where 
making  to  extend  and  improve  agricultural  in- 
dustry by  draining,  inclosing,  and  the  use  of  gua- 
no, affbrdud  a  sutficient  proof  that  prices  had 
not  yet  declined  so  much  as  to  check  it,  and 
therefore  that  the  reduction  of  price  was  a  great 
benefit  to  the  other  classes  of  the  community, 
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and  no  injustice  to  the  farmer.  He  was  merely 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  an  unjust  monopoly, 
and  brought  to  a  level  which,  without  being  in- 
jurious to  rural  industry,  is  consistent  with  jus- 
tice to  the  other  great  interests  of  the  Empire. 
The  question  came  on  for  final  discussion,  aft- 
2(5  er  it  had  been  exhausted  by  repeat- 

Argument  of  ed  debates  previously  in  Parliament 
the  Free-trad-  and  the  country,  on  the  23d  No- 
ment°in  fovor  member,  1852,  on  a  motion  brought 
of  their  sya-  forward  by  Mr.  Villiers,  the  purport 
tem.  of  which  was  to  pledge  the  country 

to  the  pi'inciples  of  free  trade.*  It  was  main- 
tained by  the  mover,  and  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
Gladstone:  "All  are  agreed  that  recent  legisla- 
tion has  improved  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes;  and  that  legislation  has  been,  partly 
with  common  consent,  characterized  as  '  wise, 
just,  and  beneficial.'  Every  thing  which  affects 
the  price  of  food  is  material  to  the  condition  of 
the  people;  and  the  very  argument  so  strongly 
urged  on  the  other  side,  that  the  Act  of  1846  has 
made  so  great  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  sub- 
sistence of  all  kinds,  affords  a  measure  of  the 
benefit  which  it  has  conferred  upon  them.  This 
benefit  has  not  been  partial  or  confined  to  the 
commercial  classes  only ;  on  the  contraiy,  it  has 
been  universal,  and  pei^vaded  as  much  the  rural 
as  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  farmers  and 
agricultural  laborers  as  the  master  manufacturers 
and  operative  workmen.  Undeniable  statistics 
prove  this.  On  what  other  principle  can  we  ex- 
plain the  increase  of  exports  from  £57,000,000 
in  184G  to  £74,000,000  in  1851,  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  paupers  relieved  from  934,000  in  1848 
to  834,000  in  1851  ?  Fai-mers  have  many  griev- 
ances to  complain  of,  which  well  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  but  protection  is  not  among 
the  number.  They  are  injured  by  the  laws  au- 
thorizing distraining  for  rent,  the  laws  of  settle- 
ment, compensation  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, and  the  game  laws,  but  not  by  free 
trade.  Their  distresses  are  real,  but  they  are 
ascribed  to  a  wrong  cause  by  the  gentlemen  op- 
posite, who  have  so  long  converted  them  into  a 
trading  capital  for  party  purposes. 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes  is  ow- 
Oontmued  '"S  to  the  gold  discoveries  or  emigra- 
tion, and  not  to  the  effects  of  recent 
commercial  legislation.  It  is  free  trade,  and 
free  trade  only,  which  has  done  the  whole. 
The  opinion  of  the  country  is  completely  and  ir- 
revocably made  up  upon  this  point.  The  con- 
stant assertion  of  their  own  views  by  the  Protec- 
tionists has  done,  during  the  last  six  years,  in- 
credible mischief,  for  it  has  gone  far  to  mislead 
foreign  nations  on  the  subject,  and  prevented 
them  from  meeting  us  by  a  corresponding  re- 
moval of  their  restrictions.  In  this  country, 
however,  there  is  but  one  opinion  among  all 
men  of  sense  on  the  subject.     The  Protection - 

*  "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  country,  and  particularly  of  tlie 
industrious  classes,  is  mainly  the  result  of  recent  com- 
mercial legislation,  and  especially  of  the  Act  of  1846, 
which  established  the  free  admission  of  foreign  corn,  and 
that  that  Act  was  a  wise,  just,  and  beneficial  measure. 
That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  th.at  the  maintenance 
and  farther  extension  of  the  policy  of  free  trade  will  best 
enable  the  property  and  industry  of  the  countiy  to  bear 
the  burdens  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  will  most  con- 
tribute to  the  general  contentment  and  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple "—Ann.  Reg.,  1852,  p.  136. 


ists  have  appealed  to  the  country,  and  lost  the 
verdict.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it 
sliould  not  only  be  afiirmed  by  this  House,  but 
affirmed  by  so  large  a  majority  as  to  show  the 
world  that  the  policy  of  the  country  in  regard  to 
it  is  fixed  and  immutable,  and  that  other  na- 
tions would  do  well  to  descend  into 
the  same  arena  and  imitate  our  ex-  j^o 
ample.' 

"  Notwithstanding  the  bitter  exasperation  and 
extraordinary  prolongation  of  this  con- 
flict now  closing,  a  similar  spirit  of  concluded, 
moderation  and  forbearance  still  an- 
imates the  House,  which  prevailed  when  the 
change  was  introduced,  and  especially  the  hon- 
orable author  of  it.  It  is  our  honor  and  pride 
to  be  his  followers ;  and  if  we  are  so,  let  us  im- 
itate him  in  the  magnanimity  which  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
man.  When  Sir  R.  Peel  severed  the  ties  of  five- 
and-thirty  years,  he  felt  the  price  he  was  paying 
for  the  performance  of  his  duty.  He  looked, 
perhaps,  for  his  revenge ;  but  for  what  revenge 
did  he  look  ?  He  did  not  seek  to  vindicate  it  by 
stinging  speeches,  or  by  motions  carried  in  his 
favor,  or  in  favor  of  bad  policy,  if  they  bore  a 
sense  of  degradation  and  pain  to  the  minds  of 
honorable  men.  The  vindication  to  which  he 
looked  was  this :  he  knew  that  the  wisdom  of  his 
measures  would,  in  the  end,  secure  their  general 
acceptance.  He  knew  that  those  who  had  op- 
posed them  from  erroneous  opinions  would  ac- 
knowledge them  after  competent  experience. 
He  looked  to  see  them  established  in  the  esteem 
and  soimd  judgment  of  the  country.  He  look- 
ed to  see  them  governing  by  slow  but  sure  de- 
grees the  policy  of  every  nation  of  the  civilized 
world.  He  believed  that  the  aristocracy  them- 
selves would,  in  the  end,  come  to  see  that  he  had 
never  rendered  them  so  great  a  service  as  when, 
with  the  whole  weight  of  the  Government,  he 
proposed  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  His  be- 
lief was,  that  theirs  was  a  great  and  sacred 
cause ;  that  the  aristocracy  of  England  was  an 
element,  in  its  political  and  social  system,  with 
which  the  welfare  of  the  country  was  irreparably 
wound  up ;  and  to  him,  therefoi'e,  it  was  a  noble 
object  of  ambition  to  redeem  such  a  cause  from 
association  with  a  policy  originally  adopted  in 
a  state  of  imperfect  knowledge  and'  erroneous 
views,  but  which,  with  the  clear  light  of  experi- 
ence poured  upon  it,  was  each  day  assuming 
more  and  more,  in  the  view  of  the  ^  p,^j.j  j^^^ 
thinking  portion  of  the  communi-  ^^ov.  c,  1S52"; 
tv,  the  character  of  sordid  and  Ann.  Keg. 
false."=*  1852,150,151. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  answered  by  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, the  Marquis  of  Granby,  Sir  29. 
John  Pakington,  and  Sir  E.  B.  Lyt-  Answer  of  the 
ton:  "If,  as  alleged  on  the  other  I'roteotionists. 
side,  'enormous  mischief  has  been  produced  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Protectionists,  it  is  incumbent 
on  this  House  to  stigmatize  it  by  a  distinct  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  concerning  which  there  can 
be  no  mistake.  The  Protectionists  opposed  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws  in  1846  on  two  grounds. 
The  first,  that  it  would  prove  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  labor;  that  it  was  a  laborer's,  not  a 
landlord's  question:  the  second,  that  it  would 
prove  injurious  to  a  great  national  interest. 
*  The  concluding  paragraph  is  taken  verbatim  from  Mr. 
Gladstone's  eloquent  peroration. 
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The  same  objection  was  made  to  the  repeal  of 
the  sugar  laws  and  of  the  navigation  laws,  so 
that  since  1847  the  nation  has  been  incessantly 
occupied  with  discussions  on  agricultural,  coloni- 
al, and  shipping  distress.  From  the  time,  how- 
ever, that  the  change  was  made  till  the  present 
moment,  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Pro- 
tectionists to  restore  tlie  corn  laws ;  for  tiiis 
reason,  that  the  facts  had  not  as  yet  so  fully  de- 
clared themselves  as  to  warrant  a  demand  for  a 
I'cturn  to  the  old  policy.  In  this  respect  the 
Protectionists  have  imitated  the  conduct  of  Sir 
R.  Peel,  and  the  party  whicli  he  headed,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Reform  Bill,  which  they  strenuously 
opposed  while  still  imder  discussion,  but  accept- 
ed as  an  established  fact  when  the  change  was 
finally  adopted  by  the  Legislature. 

"There  is  in  reality  no  question  before  the 
House  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  come 
Concluded  ^^  ^  division.  If  the  object  is  to  set- 
tle the  question,  the  Government  had 
acknowledged  that  the  conduct  of  the  country  in 
the  recent  elections  was  against  the  principles 
which  they  had  supported,  and  they  no  longer 
attempted  to  struggle  against  it.  This  being  so, 
it  was  a  most  unwise  course,  and  grating  to  jter- 
sonal  feelings,  to  compel  persons  to  confess  that 
a  measure  was  just  which  they  knew  had  been 
the  cause  of  severe  sufi'ei'ing  to  many.  Since 
1846  it  has  been  apparent  to  all  on  this  side 
that,  after  so  great  a  change  in  our  commercial 
policy,  the  Legislature  could  not  retrace  its  steps 
but  in  deference  to  tlie  general  voice  of  the  coun- 
try. They  are  free  to  confess  that  the  change 
has  not  as  yet  arrived,  and  therefore,  without  hav- 
ing changed  their  private  opinions,  they  make  no 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  return  to  the  former  pol- 
icy. Many  of  the  gentlemen  on  this  side  could 
not  concur  with  Sir  R.  Peel  when  he  introduced 
iParl  Deb  ^^^  measure  of  1846;  and  in  opposing 
Dec.  7,  '  him  they  made  a  great  sacrifice,  both 
1852;  Ann.  of  party  and  personal  feeling.'"  Mr. 
I4(f  U'f ^'  I^israeii  concluded  with  moving  the 
'  '  following  amendment:  "That  this 
House  acknowledges  with  satisfaction  that  the 
cheapness  of  provisions,  occasioned  by  i-ecent 
legislation^  has  mainly  contributed  to  improve 
the  condition  and  increase  the  comfort  of  the 
working  classes ;  and  that  unrestricted  competi- 
tion having  been  adopted,  after  due  deliberation, 
as  the  jn'inciple  of  our  commercial  system,  this 
House  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Gov- 
ernment unreservedly  to  adhere  to  that  policy 
in  those  measures  of  financial  and  administra- 
tive reform  which,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  countrj',  they  may  deem  it  their  duty  to  in- 
troduce." 

It  is  evident,  from  the  turn  which  this  debate 
31.  took,  that  the  mind  of  the  majority  of 
Result  of  the  House  was  made  up  on  the  sub- 
the  debate,  jg^^^  -j^j^^  Liberals  plunged  into  the 
whole  question  of  free  trade,  and  repeated  all  the 
arguments  by  which  they  hail  so  long  and  ably 
supported  it.  The  Conservatives  did  not  ven- 
ture to  dispute  any  longer  the  general  question, 
but  struggled  only  to  render  tlicir  fall  as  gentle 
as  possible,  and  to  avert  the  humiliation  of  being 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  change  they  had  so 
strenuously  opposed  was  just  and  expedient.  In 
principle,  and  apart  from  party  considerations 
and  triumphs,  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
did  not  differ  from  the  motion  of  Mr.  Villiers. 


Tlie  division,  however,  was  considered  as  a  trial 
of  strength  between  the  two  parties  ;  and  jjrob- 
ably  its  result  atlbrded  a  tolerably  just  measure 
of  the  relative  jjroportions  in  which  the  constit- 
uencies were  divided.  The  motion  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  SO,  the  numbers  being  336  to 
2iHj.  After  this  decisive  division  on  the  general 
question,  any  subordinate  matter,  of  whatever 
importance,  was  of  no  real  public  moment.  An 
amendment  proposed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  how- 
ever, deserves  to  be  noted,  as  atlbrding  a  measure 
of  the  strength,  or  rather  weakness,  of  the  Pro- 
tectionists, who  still,  under  circumstances  the 
most  adverse,  adhered  to  their  old  colors.  Be- 
fore the  division  on  this  amendment  ip^rj  Dg^ 
took  place,  71  members  had  left  the  Dec.  8, 
House,  and  the  motion  was  carried  by  1S52;  Ann. 
an  overwhelming  majority,  the  num-  {Iff'i'.^r^' 
bers  being  468  to  53.'*  ' 

Thus  was  the  principle  of  free  trad#and  un- 
restricted competition  finally  establish-  30 
ed  in  the  British  Legislature  ;  for  the  Reflections 
House  of  Peers,  seeing  the  overwhelm-  on  thia  do- 
ing majority  in  the  Commons,  prudent-  ^^^^°^- 
ly  abstained  from  any  division ;  and  a  resolution, 
projiosed  by  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  and 
slightly  amended  by  Lord  Harrowby,  was  car- 
ried unanimously,  to  the  eft'ect  that ' '  this  House, 
thankfully  acknowledging  the  general  prosjierity, 
and  deeply  sensible  of  the  evils  attending  fre- 
quent changes  iir  the  financial  policy  of  the  coun- 
tr}^,  adheres  to  the  commercial  system  recently 
established,  and  would  view  with  i-egret  any  at- 
tempt to  impede  its  operations  or  disturb  its 
progress. "  Thus  the  minority  in  the  Legislature 
acted  on  the  same  Avise  principle  in  regard  to 
free  trade  which  they  had  previously  done  in- 
regard  to  reform ;  and  seeing  the  country  firm- 
ly bent  on  the  adoption  of  that  policy,  withdrew 
all  oi>position,  and  allowed  it  to  be  tested  by  its 
effects.  And  Avithout  ])rejudging  what  the  an- 
nalist of  future  times  may  say  on  the  subject,  when 
time  has  impressed  its  signet  on  the  opinions  of 
man  upon  it,  it  may  at  least  be  safely  observed, 
that  when  the  decision  of  the  Legislature  and  the 
nation  was  thus  irrevocably  taken  on  the  ques- 
tion, neither  Mas  as  yet  in  possession  of  the  facts 
requisite  to  the  formation  of  a  correct  judgment 
regarding  it.  During  the  seven  years  ]3receding 
this  decision,  nearly  three  hundred  millions  ster- 
ling had  been  expended  in  the  two  islands  on 
railways.  In  the  same  period  the  population  of 
Ireland  had  declined  two  millions  and  a  half, 
and  the  average  emigration  had  been  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  thousand  annually  ;  and  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  of  the  time,  the  gold  dis- 
coveries, as  will  immediately  appear,  had  come 
materially  to  affect  prices,  and  stimulate  indus- 
try, and  encoiu'age  speculation  all  over  the  Avorld. 
Whether  the  general  prosperity  which  character- 
ized the  close  of  the  period  has  been  owing  to 


*  Lord  Palnierston's  motion  was  as  follows:  "That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  improved  condition  of 
the  countiy,  and  especially  the  industrious  classes,  is 
mainly  the  result  of  recent  legislation,  wliich  has  estab- 
lished tlie  principle  of  unrestricted  competition,  lias  abol- 
ished taxes  imposed  for  tlie  purposes  of  protection,  and 
has  thereby  diminished  tlie  cost  and  increased  the  abund- 
ance of  the  principal  articles  of  the  food  of  the  people; 
and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  this  policy, 
firmly  maintained  and  prudently  extended,  will  best  en- 
able the  industry  of  the  country  to  bear  its  burdens,  and 
will  thereby  most  surely  promote  the  welfare  and  con- 
tentment of  the  people." — Ann.  lieg.,  1S52,  p.  142. 
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these  causes,  or  to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
subsistence,  wliich,  as  Mr.  Villiers  boasted  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  come  to  save  the  nation 
£93,000,000  annually,  is  a  question  which  can 
be  resolved  only  when  time  has  developed  the  ef- 
fect of  the  one  set  of  causes  without  the  simul- 
taneous operations  of  the  other. 

The  extreme  severity  of  the  monetary  crisis  in 
1848  had  ditfused  such  distress  through 
Financ'esof  the  community,  and  imprinted  such 
the  Empire  languor  and  distrust  on  the  operations 
^'■0™  1|^9  of  commerce,  that  relief  from  existing 
*°  ■  taxation,  and  the  imposition  of  fresh 
burdens  on  the  people,  were  alike  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  payments  from  China,  which  came 
60  opportunely  a  few  years  back  to  relieve  the 
exchequer,  had  ceased;  and  the  only  resource 
of  Government  was  the  most  rigid  economy  in 
every  dipartment,  cutting  down  the  army  and 
navy  to  the  lowest  point,  and  the  copious-sale  of 
old  stores,  to  bring  the  expenditure  within  the 
income.  As  it  was,  they  contrived  to  exhibit  in 
the  parliamentary  accounts  an  excess  of  receipts 
over  disbursements  during  three  years  ;  but  this 
was  obtained  entirely  from  the  income  tax,  with- 
out which  the  deficit  every  year  would  have  ex- 
ceeded three  millions.  The  average  net  revenue 
of  the  nation  during  the  ])eriod  was  £50,000,000, 
of  which  £5,500,000  was  derived  from  that  tax. 
The  sums  voted  for  the  army  and  navy  were  about 
£0,500,000  each,  and  the  ordnance  £2,500,000; 
a  woeful  stretch  of  false  economy,  which  the  na- 
tion ere  long  expiated  in  tears  of  blood  on  the 
heights  of  Sebastopol  and  on  the  plains  of  India. 
The  army  kept  up  was  only  92,000  men,  exclu- 
sive of  those  in  the  employment  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  a  force  totally  inadequate  to  the 
due  discharge  of  the  public  senice,  especially  as 
we  were  engaged  in  a  serious  and  protracted  war 
with  the  Caffres.  The  navy  had  only  34,000 
men  voted.  With  all  this  rigid  economy,  and 
the  continuance  of  the  war  burden  of  the  income- 
tax,  little  progress  was  made  in  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt ;  and  it  was  a  melancholy  re- 
flection that  after  forty  years  of  peace  that  bur- 
den was  not  matei'ially  less  than  it  had  been  at 
the  commencement  of  the  period.  Since  the 
year  1833,  when  the  Government  of  the  Reform 
Parliament  began,  the  public  debt,  funded  and 
unfunded,  had  /ncrfasec^  £4,500,000,  though  un- 
broken peace  in  Europe,  so  far  as  this  country 
was  concerned,  had  obtained  during  the  whole 
period.  * 

Important  as  these  details  are,  they  yet  yield 
in  moment  to  the  returns  obtained  by  the  gen- 


eral census  of  the  British  Islands,  taken  in  1851, 
which  exhibited  results  of  a  novel  and  34 
startling  character,  that  seem  to  indi-  ropulation 
cate  a  turning-point  in  the  fortunes  census  of 
and  destiny  of  the  State.  For  a  long  '®^^' 
period  the  population  of  the  empire  had  steadily 
increased,  and  it  had  gone  on  since  the  peace 
of  1815  at  the  rate  of  somewhat  above  2,000,000 
souls  in  ten  years,  or  200,000  a  year.  The  in- 
crease between  1831  and  1841,  in  the  two  isl- 
ands, had  been  no  less  than  2,700,000.  Apply- 
ing this  rate  of  increase  to  the  five  years  imme- 
diately succeeding  1841,  the  population  of  1840 
must  have  been  at  least  28,000,000.*  But  the 
population  of  the  two  islands,  as  ascertained  by 
the  census  of  1851,  was  only  27,511,802,  show- 
ing a  decrease  in  five  years  of  at  least  700,000 
souls,  being  at  the  rate  of  140,000  a  year  during 
the  whole  period.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the 
emigration,  which,  from  the  end  of  1846  to  the 
same  period  in  1851,  amounted  to  1,422,000 
souls,  and  add  to  that  450,000  who  perished  di- 
rectly fi-om  the  effects  of  the  Irish  famine,  to  see 
what  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  decline. 
Emigrants,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  are  for  the 
most  part  in  the  prime  of  life :  four-fifths  of 
them  are  under  thirty ;  and  therefore  the  ab- 
straction of  a  million  and  a  half  in  five  years  of 
such  persons  is  far  from  being  compensated  by 
the  addition  of  an  equal  number  of  infants,  who 
can  not  be  fathers  or  mothers  for  eighteen  or 
twenty  years.  Till  the  census  of  1861  comes  to 
be  taken,  it  can  not  be  said  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty what  the  decline  or  increase  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  empire  will  then  be ;  but  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  very  small  either  way.  Fon- 
blanque,  in  his  admirable  statistics  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, estimates  the  inhabitants  of  England  and 
Wales  in  1856,  from  the  result  of  the  registered 
births  and  deaths,  added  to  the  census  of  1851, 
at  19,045,157,  and  of  Scotland  at  3,035,000  ;  in 
all,  22,080,187.  The  Census  Commissioners  of 
Ireland  have  reported  that  the  inhabitants  of 


P0PUI.AT10N  BY  Census  op  1S81  and  1S41. 


Years.       |  England  and  ScoUand. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

18.-!1  .... 
1841  .... 

16,364,693 

18,658,372 

7,T67,4(»1 
8,175,124 

24,132,i;94 
26,833,496 

Increase              'i,'29.S,C89 

407,723 

2,701,202 

Census  of  1851. 

Population  of  wliole  empire  in  1841-42 26,833,496 

Estimated  increase  to  1846  (half  of  2,701,202)     1,356,101 

Population  in  1846 2.s,18'.',597 

Ascertained  population  in  1851 "27,511,862 

Decrease,  1846-51 677,735 

— Censtts,  1S51,  Introd. ;  Jrinh  Census,  1853,  p.  16,  Introd. 


*  Income,  Expendituee, 

AND  Public  Debt  in  each  Yeab  fkom  1849  to  1S52. 

Yeare. 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

Surplus. 

National  Debt. 

Unfunded  Debt. 

184y 

i:57,006,412 
57,431,796 
56,834.710 
57,755,370 

£55,480,659 
54,938,534 
g4,002,994 
55,229,336 

i;2,09S,l'i6 
2,517,341 
2,726,396 

2,417,5.59 

£773,168,316 
T6',t,272,592 
765,126,582 
761,627,760 

£24,869,060 
25,185,(54 
25,011,267 
24,786,.525 

1850 

1851 

1852 

-Ann.  Reg.,  App.  Public  Documents,  p.  432. 

Public  debt  in  1833 • £754,100,549 

Unfunded  debt  in  1833 27,752,650 

Total,  1833 ; £781,853,199 

Public  debt  in  1852 £U\miCZ 

Unfunded  debt  in  1852 24,786,5:^9 

Total,  1852 £786,414,292 

Added  to  the  public  debt  in  twenty  years  of  peace £4,551,096 

-F  nance  Accounts.,  1833;  Pobtee'b  Pari.  Tables'.,  p.  6. 
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that  island,  m  the  same  year,  did  not  exceed 
G, 000, 000,  so  that,  not  allowing  for  the  emigra- 
tion, the  whole  in  185G  was  28,080,000.  But 
the  emigration  from  1851  to  1857 
iFonblanque,  has  been  1,558,208  ncrsons.*  Thus, 
Miscel.  Statis-  ,    i    .    ■    s  ■  ,.  i  • 

tics,  i.  12 ;  the  whole  mhabitants  ot  the  empire, 
Irish  Census  in  185G,  were  under  28,000,000, 
Report,  1S51,  igjg  ijy  at  ij.jjgt  500,000  than  they 
^'  had  been  ten  years  before. ' 

In  addition  to  these  causes  which  liavc  of  late 
years  stopped  the  increase  of  popula- 
Mortality  of  ^1°'^  "^  ^^^^  British  Islands — some  of 
town  and  which  may  possibly  be  of  a  temporary 
country  dis-  nature — there  is  one  cause  of  a  last- 
nctb.  jj^g  jjj^j  general  kind,  which  has  of 

late  3'ears  been  so  powerful  as  of  itself  to  ren- 
der the  increase,  in  many  places,  of  the  people 
stationary.  This  is  the  daily  increasing  number 
of  the  inhabitants  who  have  become  indwcllers 
in  cities  or  thickly-peopled  places,  and  the  in- 
creased mortality  of  such  localities  when  com- 
pared with  rural  districts.  This  change  has 
long  been  obsen'ed  since  the  great  increase  in 
trade  and  manufactures  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  peace ;  and  in  the  census  of  1851,  while 
the  population  in  many  of  the  rural  counties  was 
found  to  have  declined,  that  of  the  towns,  with 
few  exceptions  in  Great  Britain,  and  luiihoui  one 
ill  Ireland,  has  increased.  But  the  census  re- 
turns have  now  placed  the  matter  beyond  a 
doubt.  Notwithstanding  the  immigration  from 
the  countiy  into  the  towns  which  is  every  where 
going  forward,  so  great  is  the  comparative  un- 
healthiness  of  the  latter,  that  the  mortality  in 
the  towns  is  50  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the 
country,  while  the  annual  increase  is  nearly 
twice  and  a  half  greater  in  the  former  than  the 
latter.f  The  other  fact,  also  ascertained  by  the 
census,  that  the  entire  inhabitants  in  the  former 
are  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  those 
in  the  latter  as  constantly  and  rapidly  diminish- 
ing, proves  equally  clearly  the  strength  of  the 
impulse  which  is  now  daily  urging  the  people 
from  the  healthy  rural  to  the  unhealthy  urban 
districts.  Such  is  the  force  of  the  impelling 
cause,  that  in  mountainous  and  generally  barren 
Scotland,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  districts 
are  about  equal  to  those  of  the  rural ;  and  even 
in  rich  and  fertile  England  the  proportion  is 
nearly  the  same.  It  is  evident,  in  these  circum- 
stances, that  a  powerful  arresting  cause  has  set 
in  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain :  the 
same  as  in  all  other  countries  has  been  the  com- 
mencement of  national  decline.  All  great  em- 
pires have  perished,  not  from  the  redundance, 
but  the  want  of  inhabitants — from  the  desertion 


•  Viz. : 

Years.  Emigrants. 

1852 36S,9«i; 

1853  329,93T 

1854 823,4-29  

Total ],5SS,563 

—Pari.  Paper,  June  28.  1853. 


Years.  Emigrants. 

l.S5r) 170,801 

1856 176,554 

1857 212,875 


of  the  country,  and  the  flocking  of  its  inhabitants 
to  great  towns  in  quest  of  subsistence.  Reflect 
on  Rome  in  ancient,  and  observe  Turkey  in 
modern  times.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  whose  life 
has  been  spent  in  investigating  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  has  lately  said  at  the  Social  Science 
Association:  "The  time  is  coming,  and  is  not 
far  distant,  when  we  shall  expcrjence  a  want  of 
population  for  social,  industrial,  and  military 
purposes." 

Lord  John  Russell  was  the  first  statesman 
who  prominently  brought  before  the  eg 

public,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  So-  Remarkable 
cial    Science  Association,   the   re-  ina-ease  in  _ 
markable  fact,  that  not  only,  during  i^,!nce^in°Great 
the   forty   years  embraced  in  this  Britain  dur- 
Ilistory,  had  crime  greatly  increased  i"g  'ast  forty 
— which  of  course  was  to  be  expect-  y^"''*^- 
ed  from  the  increase  of  the  population— ^but  that 
it  had  increased  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the 
increase  of  the  population  ;  and  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  that  this  increase  was  particularly 
conspicuous  in  crimes  such  as  robbery,  burglaiy, 
and  deadly  assaults  requiring  violence  for  their 
completion.*     The  increase  in  murders  of  late 
has  been  so  great  as  to  have  attracted  general 
attention:  from  1851  to  185G  the  persons  sen- 
tenced to  death  in  England  for  that  crime  had 
increased  from  11  to  31.'     The  com- 
mon observation,  that  this  increase  of  Q(,g°"60^°" 
crime  is  apparent,  not  real,  and  that 
it  ai'ises  from  the  more  extended  and  improved 
police  of  later  times,  which  has  brought  it  to 
light,  is  an  entire  fallacy.     Police  establishments 
are  an  effect,  not  a  cause.     They  are  very  ex- 
pensive, and  are  always  resisted  to  the  very  ut- 
termost in  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  the 
"ignorant  impatience  of  taxation"  is  never  over- 
come till  the  mass  of  unpunished  crime  has  fair- 
ly forced  an  effort  to  check  it  on  a  most  reluct- 
ant people.!     In  truth,  there  is  a  progress  in 


C'OM.MITTED    AND   CONVICTED    IN   GkEAT    BeITAIN    IN 

.TUB  YEAE8  1817,  1827,  1837,  1847,  and  1S57. 


and) 


Shooting,     stabbing, 
wounding 

Robbing 

Burglary 

Housebreaking 

Theft  in  houses 

Forgery,      and      uttei'ing 

forged  notes 

Total.'; 


isn. 

1827. 

1837. 

1847. 

1657. 

26 

154 
374 
152 
143 
62 

208 

378 
473 
561 
346 

184 
2057 

1061 

911 

1113 

1408 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  has  increa.»ed,  from 
1811  to  1851,  from  12,000,000  to  21,000,000,  being  70  per 
cent.,  while  tliese  serious  crimes  have  in  the  same  period 
increased  from  9  to  20,  or  116  per  cent.  In  the  year  1857 
no  less  than  .5584  men  uere  brouglit  before  the  police 
magistrates  in  England  alone,  charged  with  assaults  on 
women,  chiefly  tlieir  own  wives. 

t  For  twenty  years  the  county  of  Lanark  successfully 
resisted  all  the  efforts  made  to  establisli  a  rural  police 
among  its  immen.«c  population.  At  length  it  was  estab- 
lished in  1858  by  Government  authority  ;  and  in  the  first 
six  montlis  after  it  was  set  on  foot  the  persons  brought 


t  Deaths  and  Annttal  Inokease  in  Scotland  in  Towns  and  Coitntrt  Districts. 


Years. 

Country 
Districts. 

Town 
Districts. 

Annual  Mortality. 

Annual  Increase.            j 

Towns. 

Country. 

Countr)-.      1      Towns.      j 

1  S.")5      ^ 

1,47.5,489 
1,530,364 

1,483,241 
1,552,021 

1  in  40 
1  in  42 

Iin60 
1  in  68 

I  1  in  192         1  in  70 

1850 

— FONBLANQUE,  p.  12. 

In  Glasgow,  in  the  quarter  ending  30th  September,  1858,  the  deaths  in  the  rural  districts  were  1  in  45;  in  the 
town  district:!  1  in  75:  the  births  in  the  former,  1  in  33;  in  the  latter,  1  in  28.  In  Glasgow,  60  per  cent,  of  the 
deaths  wore  of  children  under  five  years  of  age. — Jicgistrar-GeneraVs  Report,  quavter  ending  30th  September,  1853. 
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human  affairs;  but  these  facts  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  there  is  a  progress  two  ways  as 
well  as  one,  and  recall  the  observation  of  Dis- 
raeli, "Progress!  yes,  hut  to  what?"  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  these  facts  as  to  the  more 
rapid  increase  of  crime  than  population  in  an 
age  when  so  much  has  been  done  to  arrest  it,  by 
no  means  warrants  the  assertion  that  society,  as 
a  whole,  is  retrograding  instead  of  advancing  in 
morality.  Unquestionably,  in  the  higher  and 
middle  classes,  and  a  great  part  of  the  working, 
the  improvement  is  great  and  undoubted.  The 
just  inference  from  it  is,  that  it  is  the  effect  of 
great  wealth  and  long-established  civilization  to 
multiply  to  a  great  extent  the  "classes  dange- 
reuses,"  as  the  French  call  them,  who  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  social  ladder,  and  in  whom  vicious 
habits  and  crime  arise  so  naturally  from  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed,  that  they 
seem  to  be  almost  unavoidable. 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that  a  great  and 
37_  prolific  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime 
Relinquish-  has  come  into  operation  in  recent 
ment  of  tlie  times  in  the  British  empire,  owing  to 
tionsystem",  ^'^'^  ^'"'^"''^^  abolition  of  the  System  of 
and  its  in-'  Transportation.  This  great  and  ca- 
jurious  ef-  lamitous  change,  which  appears  at 
fects.  ^j.gj  sigiit  the  most  strange  and  in- 

explicable which  has  taken  place  even  in  an  age 
in  which  every  imaginable  absurdity  has  been 
put  in  practice,  under  the  influence  of  the  pas- 
sion for  innovation,  till  it  was  abandoned  by  the 
force  of  experience,  arose,  in  truth,  from  want 
of  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  on  the 
part  of  those  intrusted  with  its  administration. 
Tlie  transportation  of  criminals  is  by  far  the  best 
system  which  ever  was  devised  by  human  wit, 
alike  for  the  interests  of  the  mother  country,  of 
the  colonies,  and  of  the  criminals  themselves. 
As  such  it  succeeded  perfectly  for  a  very  long 
period  in  Great  Britain,  and  was  attended  with 
such  advantages  as  rendered  it  the  object  of  envy 
to  all  the  statesmen  and  philanthropists  of  the 
Continent  who  were  oppressed  by  the  manifold 
evils  of  galley-slaves  and  public  bagnes.  Under 
it,  too,  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  to  which 
the  convicts  were  sent,  made  unprecedented 
strides  in  ])opulation,  industry,  and  wealth — 
considei'ably  greater  than  were  made  during  the 
same  period  by  either  Canada  or  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  though  these  possessed  the  advantage 
of  much  greater  proximity  to  the  mother  coun- 
try— a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  in  re- 
gard to  free  emigration.  The  progress  of  Aus- 
tralia w^ith  convicts,  before  the  gold  discoveries 
gave   it   its   recent   prodigious    start,  had   been 

before  the  magistrates  were  1180,  of  wliom  976  were  con- 
victed. 


double  that  of  either  the  Cape  or  Canada — a  fact 
which  decisively  demonstrates  the  immense  ad- 
vantage of  forced  penal  labor  to  an  infant  colony.* 

But  toward  the  continuance  of  this  salutary 
and  healthful  state  of  things,  so  fruit-  3g 

ful  of  good  both  to  the  aged  mother  Cause?  which 
country,  overcharged  with  inhabit-  led  to  this, 
ants  and  crime,  and  to  the  young  colony,  in  want 
of  both,  because  both  might  be  converted  to  the 
purposes  of  useful  labor,  it  is  indispensable  that 
a  due  proportion  should  be  observed  between  the 
convicts  sent  out  and  the  free  settlers,  and  that 
the  former  be  kept  a  small  fraction  compared  to 
the  latter ;  because,  unless  this  is  done,  the  crim- 
inals will  approach  to  an  equality  with  the  free 
inhabitants,  and  life  and  property  will  become 
insecure.  Unhappily  the  immense  increase  of 
crime  in  the  British  empire,  especially  since  the 
year  184G,  occasioned  such  an  augmentation  in 
the  criminals  sent  out,  that  they  came  to  bear  an 
undue  proportion  to  the  ordinary  inhabitants. 
When  the  criminals  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land were  only  27,000,  as  they  were  in  1822,  and 
of  these  only  1200  or  1500  were  sent  out,  no  un- 
due increase  of  criminals  was  complained  of;  on 
the  contrary,  Australia  was  constantly  demand- 
ing more,  and  its  inhabitants  viewed  with  pe- 
culiar complacency  heavy  assizes  in  the  British 
Islands.  But  when  the  pi'oportion  was  changed, 
owing  to  the  great  increase  of  criminals  com- 
mitted at  home,  and  committals  had  risen,  as  in 
1848,  to  nearly  74,000,  the  stream  of  persons 
transported  became  from  three  to  four  thou- 
sand. This  was  felt  as  a  serious  grievance  by 
New  South  Wales,  the  more  especially  as,  an- 
terior to  the  gold  discoveries,  the  voluntary  em- 
igi'ation  had  never  exceeded  three  or  four  thou- 
sand annually.  Accordingly  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  in  the  colony  turned ;  its  inhabitants 
came  to  regard  the  convicts  with  apprehension ; 
and  numerous  petitions  were  forwarded  to  Gov- 
ernment from  Sydney  and  its  dependencies,  pray- 
ing to  be  entirely  relieved  from  the  burden  of  re- 
ceiving transported  criminals. 

When  matters  came  to  this  point.  Government 
had  two  courses  to  pursue.     They  ^g 

might  either  have  issued  an  order  what  Govern- 
in  coimcil  to  the  colonies,  engaging  ment  should 
that  to  whatever  colonj^  which  would  ^^^^'^  '^°°''- 
agree  to  receive  the  convicts  they  would  sendyow?- 
free  settlers  for  each  penal  one ;  and  employ  the 
latter  in  making  roads,  bridges,  canals,  harbors, 
and  railways,  so  that  every  free  settler  would  find 
the  means  of  communication  at  the  public  ex- 
pense brought  to  his  door.  Having  from  250,000 
to  300,000  emigrants  to  deal  with  annually,  a 
small  bounty  paid  to  each  would  easily  have 
brought  the  requisite  number  of  free  settlers  to 


*  C0MPAKA.TIVE  Peogeess  of  the  Cape,  Canada,  and  Attstealia,  befoeb  the  Gold  Disootbeies. 


Years. 

Canada. 

Cape. 

Australia.                    | 

Exports  to.         1      Population. 

Exports  to. 

Population. 

Exports  to. 

Population. 

18'28 

£l,6;ll,044 
1, 992, 457 
3,808,0.')9 
3,233,014 
1,990,592 
2,280,396 
3,235,651 

1,781,000 
2,900,000 

il'i  18,849 
623,323 
480,979 
688,208 
645,718 
.520,896 
796,000 

(?) 

(?) 

^£443,839 
921,568 
1,441,640 
1,644,170 
1,463,931 
2,080,364 
2,602,253 
2,807,356 

276,012 
641,1C6 

1838 

1846 

1847 

184S 

1849  

1858 

-PoETEE'8  Pari.  Tables,  184G,  i.  21 ;  1852,  i.  43. 

Increase  of  Canada  in  twenty-two  years 2    to  1. 

Increase  of  Cape  in  twenty-two  years 3i  to  1. 

Increase  of  Australia  in  twenty-two  years 7   to  1. 
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keep  in  order  the  convicts,  and  the  whole  col- 
onies of  the  empire  would  soon  have  been  on 
their  knees  to  receive  the  prolific  stream.  Or 
if  this  failed,  they  might  have  established  a  new 
penal  colony  in  a  suitable  part  of  our  vast  co- 
lonial possessions,  and  treated  it  in  the  same 
manner,  with  four  free  to  one  convict  settler.  It 
would  soon  have  distanced  all  its  competitors ; 
property  would  have  doubled  in  value  in  it  eveiy 
three  or  four  years. 

Pressed  by  financial  embarrassment,  the  sad 
40  result  of  the  commercial  crisis  of 

Course  pur-  1848,  Government  did  neither  of 
sued  and  its  these  things ;  but,  to  allay  the  ter- 
fectrTnd*'"  i'°>"^  ^^  Sydney,  they  sent  the  whole 
abandonment  convicts  to  Van  Diemcn's  Land,  the 
oftransporta-  most  distant  colonial  settlement  of 
*'""•  the  empire,  and  the  passage  to  which 

costs  £2o,  five  times  as  much  as  one  to  America. 
No  steps  were  taken  to  send  out  a  due  propor- 
tion of  free  settlers ;  and  the  passage  to  this  re- 
mote settlement  being  so  long  and  costly,  the 
7iiimbers  of  frde  settlers  annually  going  out  teas 
much  less  than  that  of  the  convicts.  The  conse- 
quence of  course  was,  that  it  became  a  scene  of 
disorder  and  crime,  much  what  Norfolk  Island, 
to  which  the  convicts  were  next  sent,  afterward 
became.  Everj'  sort  of  atrocity  was  practiced  in 
it,  often  with  impunity :  the  other  colonies  were 
confirmed  in  their  determination  to  avert  such 
a  moral  pestilence  from  their  o«ti  shores;  and 
when  Government,  by  way  of  experiment,  sent 
a  ship-load  of  convicts  to  the  Cape,  the  people 
made  such  preparations  to  resist  their  being 
landed  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  desist 
fi'om  the  attempt.  Pressed  with  so  many  diffi- 
culties, the  Government  saw  no  way  of  escaping 
from  the  dilemma  but  by  abandoning  almost  en- 
tirely the  system  of  transportation.  Penal  serv- 
itude, varying  from  four  to  six  years,  "was  by  act 
of  Parliament  substituted  for  it ;  and  for  six  years 
past,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  sent 
annually  with  the  best  possible  effect  to  Western 
Australia,  where,  being  kept  in  due  proportion 
to  the  free  settlers,  they  are  received  with  open 
arms,  transportation  has  been  entirely  given  up 
in  the  British  dominions. 

The  consequences  of  the  change,  as  was  pre- 
_jj  dieted  by  eveiy  person  in  the  empire 

Ruinous  con-  who  had  any  practical  acquaintance 
sequences  of  with  the  subject,  and  was  fully  ex- 
the  change,  pjained  to  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittees who  sat  on  it,  have  been  disastrous  in 
the  extreme.  The  difficulty,  instead  of  being 
removed,  has  been  only  transferred  from  the  ex- 
tremity to  the  heart  of  the  empire.  The  con- 
victs, four  or  five  thousand  in  number,  annually 
convicted,  who  were  formerly  transported,  being 
now  kept  in  the  country,  the  prisons  were  soon 
filled  to  overflowing.  In  the  years  1854,  1855, 
and  1856,  the  average  number  of  persons  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  by  summary  and  jury 
trial  in  England  alone  was  about  114,000;  in 
the  two  islands,  from  140,000  to  150,000  annu- 


ally. It  may  readily  be  conceived,  therefore,  how 
serious  a  burden  four  or  five  thousand  criminals 
sentenced  to  five  or  six  years  of  penal  servitude 
each  must  have  produced.*  No  building  could 
hold,  no  establishment  control,  so  prodigious  a 
multitude.  The  cost  of  maintaining  prisoners 
in  the  empire  paid  by  the  treasury,  independent 
of  a  still  larger  sum  paid  by  the  counties,  rose  to 
£1,424,907  a  j-ear  in  185G,  and  to  ,  _  ,  ,,„ 
£984,874  in  1857.^  '  Fonb.  119. 

In  this  extremity  Government  had  no  recourse 
but  to  exercise  largely,  through  the 
official  persons   intrusted  with  the  what  Gov 
right  of  doing  so,  the  power  of  lib-  einment  did 
crating  the  penal   servitude   men,  inthecircura- 
and  letting  them  loose  on  the  coun-  stiinces,  and 

T         ^1    r-  ■^^  1  its'  effects, 

try    long    before    either    any  real 

reformation  had  been  cff'ected  in  their  habits, 
or  the  period  of  their  sentence  had  expired. 
The  consequences  of  this  system  have  been  in 
the  highest  degree  pernicious.  From  the  ac- 
counts laid  before  Parliament,  it  appears  that  in 
the  years  1854,  1855,  and  1856,  there  were  re- 
ceived into  the  convict  establishments  of  Gov- 
ernment 19,884  convicts,  of  whom  6563  were 
liberated  before  the  expiration  of  their  sentences, 
on  tickets  of  leave,  independent  of  those  par- 
doned or  whose  sentences  had  expired. f  With 
truth  does  the  Tiiiies  observe  on  the  returns : 
"  These  figures  show  an  uncertainty  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  crime  which  can  be  paralleled  in  no 
country  where  protection  of  life  and  property  is 
professed  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  State.  They 
also  make  apparent  a  discrepancy  between  ju- 
dicial sentences  and  actual  punishments,  which 
tends  to  bring  our  whole  judicial  system  into 
contempt,  and  to  render  a  criminal  trial  little 
better  than  a  farce.  The  criminal's  captivity 
has  been  measured,  not  by  the  circumstances  of 
his  crime,  but  by  his  behavior  in  the  jail ;  it  has 
been  of  less  importance  to  him  to  convince  his 
judge  than  to  cajole  his  chaplain."     The  con- 


t  Convicts  beceived  into,  and  dischaeged  feom, 
THE  Government  Pbibons  in  the  Years  1854, 
1S55,  AND  1856. 


Pentonville . . . 

Parkhurst 

Milbank 

Portland 

Portsmouth. . . 
Dartmouth  . . . 

Borstow 

Cliatham 

Hulks 

Total 


436 
121 
1513 
665 
545 
443 
589 


848 


5700 


38 
157 

92 
334 
264 
396 

13 


544 


M 


453 
100 
2624 
1260 
886 
545 
108 


1235 


1 
10 
52 
6S4 
458 
495 
107 


633 


Tii3 
209 

2640 
SSI 
017 
560 
393 
677 
153 

6823 


55 

100 
319 
507 
319 
3n8 
201 
21 
104 
2474 


— FONBLANQUE,  p.  86. 

Eeceived  in  3  Years. 

5,760 

6,511 

6,813  

19,884 


Discharged  on  Tickets. 

1718 

2371 

2474 


6563 


PeBSONS  committed  by  JtTEY  AKD   STTMMAEY  TbIAL,  in  GBEAT  BbITAIN  AND  Ibelans,  FBOM  1854  TO  1856. 


Years. 

England. 

Ireland. 

Scotland. 

Total. 

Jury. 

Summary. 

Jury. 

Summary. 

Jury. 

Summary. 

1854 

29,359 
25,972 
19,437 

71,193 
70,116 

77,712 

11,718 
9,012 
7,009 

2.3,212 
36,392 
23,576 

31194 

3030 
3713 

15,S9!t 
16,342 
16,231 

135,472 
151,494 
147,753 

1855 

1850 

— FONBLANQUE,  p.  57,  71. 
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43. 
Concession  of 
right  of  self- 
government 
to  the  colo- 
nies. 


sequence  has  been  that  a  stream  of  nearly  three 
thousand  criminals  of  the  worst  and  most  dan- 
gerous character  is  annually  let  loose  from  their 
places  of  confinement  upon  the  country* — those 
who  have  superadded  hypocrisy  to  their  original 
offenses.  On  no  other  principle  is  it  possible  to 
explain  the  fact  that,  while  there  has  been  a 
great  decrease  of  crime  in  the  country  general- 
ly, for  three  years  after  1854  there  has  been  a 
great  and  most  alarming  increase  of  violent  at- 
tacks on  property  in  England. t 

If  there  is  little  to  approve  in  this  one  partic- 
ular of  the  British  colonial  admin- 
istration, of  late  years  a  very  differ- 
ent mode  of  approbation  must  be 
bestowed  on  another  change,  of  far 
more  importance,  which  wasbrought 
into  general  use  about  the  same  pe- 
riod, which  may  with  truth  be  said  to  have  been 
the  salvation  of  the  colonial  empire  of  the  coun- 
try. This  was  the  right  of  Self-government 
and  the  electing  responsible  legislative  councils, 
which  was  generally  conceded  to  the  colonies 
between  1837  and  1854,  and  was  universal  at 
the  close  of  the  latter  period.  In  this  respect 
the  nation  has  been  deeply  indebted  to  the  lib- 
eral administrators  who  have  ruled  the  country 
since  1850 ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  old 
Tory  Government  would  have  been  as  much  im- 
pressed as  their  successors  have  been  with  the 
necessity  of  yielding  on  this  vital  point ;  yet  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  is  now  apparent. 
Self-government  is  indispensable  to  colonies  as 
soon  as  they  have  attained  any  thing  like  mature 
years,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  it  is  forced  on 
them  by  the  necessities  of  their  remote  and  iso- 
lated situation ;  while  the  same  cause  renders 
the  Home  Government  ignorant  of  their  wants 
and  indifferent  to  their  complaints.  In  every 
quarter  and  age  of  the  globe,  accordingly,  colo- 
nies have  contended  for  self-government,  and 
those  alone  have  been  prosperous,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  mighty  empires,  which,  sijringing 
from  popularly-governed  nations  at  home,  have 
successfully  asserted  their  title  to  establish  simi- 
lar institutions,  and  enjoy  privileges  as  great  in 
their  new  seats  abroad.  Witness  the  colonies 
of  Greece,  Carthage,  and  Rome  around  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea  in  ancient,  and  the  more  wide- 
spread colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  modern 
times. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  the  natural 
way  to  do  this  would  be  to  give  the  colonies  a 
share  in  the  imperial  Legislature  in  proportion  to 
their  wealth  and  inhabitants ;  but  a  little  reflec- 
tion must  convince  every  impartial  person  that 


*  The  sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  stated  in  his  evidence  be- 
fore the  Transportation  Committee  in  18.^7,  that  in  one 
instance  which  had  come  before  him  judicially,  a  gar- 
rote  robber  was  first  sentenced  to  ten  years'  transpor- 
tation for  a  robbery  on  the  streets  of  Glasgow;  within  a 
year  after  that,  to  fifteen  years'  transportation  for  a  sec- 
ond garrote  robbery  committed  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
same  spot ;  and  within  another,  to  transportation  for  life 
for  a  i/iird  garrote  robbeiy,  committed  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  original  spot. 

t  Cbimes   againbt    Propeety,    with   Violence,    in 
United  Kingdom. 


Years. 

Crimes  with 
Violence. 

All  Offenses,  with  Jury.           | 

England.    |  Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1S54 

1855 

1856 

1.403 
1.G15 

1.78T 

'i;i,6n 

19,971 
14,734 

'i'.89 
2689 
2723 

7051 
5220 
4024 

— FONBLANQITE,  p.  58. 


this  would  by  no  means  answer  the  desired  pur- 
pose. The  ditficulty  in  the  way  is 
not,  as  is  generally  imagined,  the  Di^citfiies  of 
distance  of  the  colonies  from  the  adiiectrepre- 
seat  of  the  imperial  Legislature,  for  smtation  of 
steam  has  obviated  that  impediment,  tjie  colonics  in 
The  real  obstacle  is  the  entire  diver-  '^'  lanien  . 
gence  of  interests  on  most  subjects  between  the 
inhabitants  of  such  widely-sevei-ed  countries,  and 
the  certainty  that,  as  one  or  other  must  be  in  a 
minority,  one  or  other  will,  in  a  united  assembly, 
suffer  injustice — it  may  be  great  and  irreparable 
— at  the  hands  of  the  other.  It  is  true,  taxation 
without  representation  is  injustice  to  the  colo- 
nies ;  but  representation  without  taxation  icon/d 
be  not  less  injustice  to  the  mother  country.  Yet 
how  adjust  a  scale  to  taxation  for  an  aged  com- 
munity staggering  under  thirty  millions  a  year 
of  interest  of  debt,  and  a  young  colony  in  which 
a  direct  impost  has  never  yet  been  imposed,  and 
if  imposed,  could  not  by  possibility  be  levied? 
Not  less  at  variance  are  the  interests  of  the  col- 
onies and  mother  country.  To  produce  and  sell 
dear  is  the  interest  of  the  former ;  to  purchase 
cheap  is  the  interest  of  the  latter.  This  lasting 
and  irreconcilable  diversity  became  still  more  se- 
rious in  its  effects  when  the  Reform  Bill  had  vir- 
tually disfranchised  the  colonies  by  putting  the 
nomination  boroughs  into  Schedule  A,  and  a  de- 
cided majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  became 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  boroughs,  act- 
uated by  an  adverse  interest  from  that  of  the 
colonies.  From  that  moment,  accordingly,  the 
concession  of  separate  Legislatures  and  the  right 
of  self-government  became  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  our  colonial  empire  holding  together, 
and  but  for  its  concession  it  must  have  been  dis- 
solved. 

The  first  symptom  of  this  irreconcilable  vari- 
ance between  the  reformed  impe- 
rial Legislature   and  the  interests  colonial  dis- 
of  the  colonies   occurred  in  1834,  content  pro- 
when,  as    already    mentioned,  the  dnced  by  the 

immediate  emancipation  of  the  ne-  K«^(°™  Bill, 

1.  ■,  '■         r^  .    and  Us  results, 

groes   was  lorced   on  Government 

through  the  portals  opened  by  the  Reform  Bill. 
This  important,  and,  as  it  has  proved,  ruinous 
change,  could  never  have  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  under  the  old  system,  when  our  West 
India  interest  was  the  strongest  in  the  House, 
and  could  command  eighty  votes,  nor  under  the 
new  system  of  entire  self-government  in  local 
matters  conceded  since  the  Reform  Bill.  It  was 
during  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
befoi-e  the  effect  of  the  change  was  understood, 
that  it  could  alone  have  passed.  The  next  in- 
stance of  the  divergence  was  the  Canadian  re- 
volt of  1837,  during  which  the  cry  for  self-gov- 
ernment, and  a  responsible  Government,  was 
loud  and  menacing ;  and  it  was  that  revolt 
which,  by  forcibly  drawing  the  attention  to  the 
subject  and  awakening  their  fears,  mainly  led  to 
the  change.  The  adoption  of  free  trade  as  the 
commercial  principle  of  the  empire  in  1846  ren- 
dered the  change  a  matter  of  necessity ;  because, 
having  lost  all  protection  in  the  home  market  of 
Great  Britain,  and  being  exposed  to  a  rude 
competition  from  all  nations,  it  was  impossible 
to  suppose  they  would  continue  in  their  allegi- 
ance unless  they  acqtiired  the  power  of  regula- 
ting at  pleasure  their  internal  concerns.  The 
Cape,  in  resisting  the  landing  of  the  convicts  in 
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1852,  gave  token  of  the  spirit  which  was  rising 
up ;  and  Australia,  though  not  yet  numbering 
400,000  inhabitants,  was  talking  of  Bunker's 
Hill  and  Saratoga.  Awakened  at  length  to  a 
sense  of  their  danger.  Government  somewhat 
tardily,  but  at  length  universally,  conceded  the 
desired  boon.  Representative  Assemblies  were 
every  where  established,  and  all  the  British  colo- 
nies except  India  became  practically  self-govern- 
ed. The  chief  merit  in  j)ushing  through  this  great 
change  belongs  to  Earl  Grey,  who  for  long,  under 
the  Whig  Government,  held  the  office  of  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject 
the  great  talents  which  he  had  inherited  from 
his  illustrious  father.  And  the  good  effect  of 
the  change  is  already  conspicuous.  The  jarring 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country 
has  ceased ;  discontent,  by  getting  a  legal  chan- 
nel, has  evaporated ;  loyalty  has  succeeded ; 
and  in  Canada  these  feelings  have  become  so 
strong  that  they  have  led  to  the  raising  of  a  no- 
ble regiment — the  100th — for  the  British  serv- 
ice; magnificent  subscriptions,  both  there  and 
in  Australia,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Crimeaij 
war  and  Indian  revolt,  have  attested  their  warm 
sympathy  with  the  glories  and  the  suft'erings  of 
the  mother  country;  and  the  rejoicings  on  the 
fall  of  Sebastopol  and  the  capture  of  Delhi  were 
as  enthusiastic  in  Montreal  and  Sydney  as  either 
in  London  or  Dublin. 

If  this  concession  of  the  right  of  self-govern- 
4g  ment  was  important  in  allaying  the 

New  and  true  discontent  of  the  colonies,  and  pre- 
colonial  sys-  serving  for  some  years  longer  the 
®™*  slender  bond  which  unites  them  to 

the  mother  country,  another  change,  scarcely 
less  material  to  their  internal  progress,  was  at 
the  same  time  introduced  by  the  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment. This  was  the  substitution,  for  huge 
grants  of  land  to  favored  companies  or  individ- 
uals, of  its  sale  at  prices  varying  from  5s.  to  £1 
an  acre  to  adventurers,  in  lots  of  such  moderate 
size  as  they  really  could  bring  into  cultivation 
themselves,  and  applying  the  funds  thus  acquired 
to  the  general  purposes  of  the  colony,  and  espe- 
cially the  giving  the  means  of  emigration  to  act- 
ive and  industrious  persons  from  the  British  Isl- 
ands. This  system,  which  is  evidently  the  true 
one  on  the  subject,  and  which  has  been  at  length 
generally,  it  may  be  said  universally,  adopted  in 
the  British  colonies  by  all  administrations,  is 
mainly  due  to  Sir  William  Molesworth,  a  states- 
man of  enlarged  views  and  valuable  practical 
talents,  whose  premature  death  has  been  a  seri- 
ous loss  to  the  British  empire. 

The  concession  of  constitutions  and  the  right 
._  of  self-government  came  in  time  to 

Affairs  of  the  Stop  the  progress  of  discontent,  and 
Cape,  discon-  restore  the  feelings  of  loyalty  in  the 
tent  there,  other  colonies,  but  not  to  avert  a 
terrible  catastrophe  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  origin  of  this  disaster,  as  of 
all  others  which  have  shaken  the  fidelity  or  dis- 
turbed the  prosperity  of  the  British  colonies,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  senseless  measures  of  the 
Home  Government,  who  applied  to  that  distant 
settlement  among  savages  the  principles  which 
are  adopted  amidst  European  civilization.  Two 
especially  are  worthy  of  notice  as  the  direct 
cause  of  the  calamitous  events  which  followed. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  sudden  emancipation 
of  the  Hottentot  slaves  in  the  colony,  for  a  most 


inadequate  compensation,  by  the  Act  of  1834. 
As  this  act  deprived  the  colonists  of  their  labor- 
ers, and  gave  them  not  a  third  of  their  value  in 
compensation,  it  excited  the  most  violent  discon- 
tent among  the  settlers.  To  such  a  degree  did 
this  feeling  go,  that  Government  ere  long  deem- 
ed it  unsafe  to  intrust  them  with  the  chief  de- 
fense, as  heretofore,  of  their  country  against  the 
CaftYe  tribes,  and  required  them  to  deliver  up 
their  arms,  leaving  the  defense  of  the  frontier  to 
the  British  regular  troops.  These  had  been  re- 
duced, in  consequence  of  the  wretched  ])asfion 
for  economy  which  prevailed  at  home,  to  thirteen 
hundred  men,  who  were  now  alone  charged  with 
the  defense  of  an  endangered  frontier  thirteen 
hundred  miles  in  length  and  a  country  as  large 
as  Great  Britain.  Sensible  of  the  ditficulty. 
Lord  Glenelg,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  in  jjursu- 
ance  of  the  system  of  conciliation  and  concession 
then  so  much  in  vogue  in  Europe,  had  with- 
drawn the  British  colors  from  the  Kci  River — to 
which  they  had  been  advanced  at  the  close  of 
the  last  war,  and  which  presented  a  very  strong 
frontier — to  the  Great  Fish  River,  the  old  bound- 
ary, but  which  presented  no  defensible  positions. 
The  motive  for  this  withdrawal  of  the  British 
authority  from  a  district  of  country  half  as  large 
as  England,  was  good,  for  it  was  the  restitution 
of  a  conquered  countrj^;  and,  judging  by  Eu- 
ropean ideas,  it  was  expedient,  for  it  evinced 
moderation  in  a  victorious  power ;  but  applied 
to  a  barbarous  people,  who  had  not  a  conception 
of  justice  or  moderation  themselves,  it  was  as- 
cribed, as  all  similar  concessions  to  barbarians 
are,  to  fear  and  a  sense  of  weakness,  i  ^nn.  Reg. 
It  was  attended,  accordingly,  by  the  1S51,  2S3, 
most  disastrous  consequences. '  ^®^- 

The  CatFre  tribes  could  bring  three  thousand 
fighting  men  into  the  field.  Sensi-  ^^ 
ble  of  their  advantage,  they  had  for  c'affre  war, 
long  been  meditating  a  general  ris-  its  early  dis- 
ing  against  the  British,  and  had  es-  ''^t^'"''- 
tablished  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  na- 
tives in  the  British  service,  especially  the  mount- 
ed Cape  Rifies,  an  admirably  drilled  and  efficient 
corps,  nearly  the  whole  of  which,  when  hostilities 
broke  out,  deserted  to  the  enemy,  carrying  with 
them  their  arms  and  horses.  So  far  from  being 
grateful  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  Hot- 
tentots generally  followed  their  example.  The 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  threatening  meetings  of  the 
Caff're  chiefs,  than  he  hastened  from  Cape  Town 
to  King  William  Town,  the  capital  of  British 
CaflTraria,  and  summoned  a  general  meeting  of 
the  Caff're  chiefs  to  that  place  to  explain 
their  conduct.  They  came,  according-  ^^r^  ' 
ly,  in  numbers  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  professed  loyalty  and  obedience ;  but 
Sandilli,  the  principal  and  most  hostile  chief, 
kept  aloof,  and  refused  either  to  attend  the  coun- 
cil or  submit.  He  was,  accordingly,  formally 
deposed  by  Sir  Harry  Smith,  in  virtue  of  the 
right  of  sovereignty  which  was  still  claimed  by 
the  British  over  the  ceded  territory.  This  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  outbreak  of  hostilities 
along  the  whole  frontier,  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  general  defection  of  the  Hotten- 
tots in  the  British  service.  The  consequences 
were  extremely  serious,  and  at  first  most  threat- 
ening. The  Governor  himself  was  shut  up  in 
Fort  Cox,  a  fortified  post  to  which  he  had  ad- 
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vanced  on  the  frontier,  by  some  thousand  of 
these  formidable  savages,  to  whom  the  defection 
of  the  Cape  troops  had  given  the  advantages 
of  arms,  organization,  and  discipline.  Colonel 
Somerset,  who  attempted  to  relieve  him  with  a 
small  body  of  regular  troops  from  Fort  Hare, 
was  di'ivcn  back,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  to 
that  post,  with  heavy  loss  ;  and  Colonel 
y^Q^^'  M'Kinnon,  who  had  left  Fort  Cox  with 
six  hundred  men  to  clear  the  country 
in  the  Keiskamma  Valley,  was  defeated  in  the 
Amatola  fastnesses,  and  with  difficulty  got  back 
to  Fort  Cox,  after  sustaining  considerable  loss. 
Sir  Harry  Smith  escaped  from  Fort  Cox  at  the 
head  of  a  flying  escort,  and  reached  King  Will- 
iam Town  with  a  few  followers.  Emboldened 
by  these  successes,  the  Caft'res  now  broke  on  all 
sides  into  the  British  territories,  and  soon  carried 
their  ravages  into  the  heart  of  British  CaflTraria. 
Not  content  with  burning  and  plundering  the 
whole  open  country,  they  laid  siege  to  the  prin- 
cipal fortresses,  and  were  only  re- 
185""284  ^85  P"^sed  from  Fort  Hare  itself  after  a 
severe  assault.' 

The  war  which  ensued,  and  which  was  pro- 
40.  tracted  for  above  a  year,  was  for  long 
Progressof  bloody  and  indecisive.  The  force  at 
the  war.  ^]^q  disposal  of  the  Government,  now 
that  they  were  deprived  of  their  native  auxilia- 
ries, was  evidently  inadequate  to  the  task  of 
combating  a  nation  of  armed  and  skillful  war- 
riors, who  combated  at  the  same  time  at  all 
points,  and  possessed  in  the  forest-clad  rocks  of 
the  Amatola  and  the  Water-Kloof  intricate  fast- 
nesses, where  t4ie  advantages  of  courage  were  of 
little  avail,  and  the  bravest  of  the  British  fell  an 
early  sacrifice  to  an  unseen  enemy,  where  rifles 
were  discharged  from  the  thickets  often  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  their  breasts.  So  terrible 
were  the  ravages  of  these  ruthless  plunderers  in 
British  Caifraria,  that  it  was  stated  in  a  memo- 
rial presented  to  the  Government  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Grahamstown,  dated  19th  July,  1851, 
"  that  within  the  last  six  weeks  20,000  sheep, 
3000  cattle,  and  300  horses  have  been  swept  from 
the  district  of  Somerset  alone ;  and  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  200  farm-houses,  on 
the  northeastern  border,  have  been  reduced  to 
ashes."  Deeply  impressed  with  the  total  inade- 
quacy of  the  force  at  his  disposal  to  meet  this 
terrible  invasion.  Sir  Hany  Smith,  when  the  war 
began,  called  out  a  Ic'vy  en  7nasse  to  defend  the 
frontier ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  generally  re- 
sponded to,  partly  from  the  sullen  discontent 
which  pervaded  the  colony  from  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Hottentots,  and  their  own  subsequent 
disarming ;  partly  from  the  general  desertion  of 
the  farai-houses  by  their  Caftre  and  Hottentot 
ser\'ants,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
masters  to  leave  them  without  ruin  to  their  fam- 
ilies. Thus  for  nine  months  the  war  was  almost 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  disasters ;  the  frontier 
=  Gen.  Cath-  was  rapidly  receding  before  the 
cart  to  Earl  torches  and  rifles  of  the  ruthless  in- 
issT-'^Mh  ^'^'^*2^'Sj  ^^'^  even  in  Grahamstown 
cait'sCorresp.  ^^'^  Cape  Town  great  apprehensions 
7;  Ann.  Reg.  were  felt,  and  preparations  made  to 
1851,  28T.        resist  the  enemy. - 

It  was  a  deplorable  proof  of  the  prostration  of 
the  military  strength  of  the  country,  that  the 
empire  should  in  this  manner  be  successfully  set 
at  defiance  in  a  colony  within  a  few  weeks'  sail 
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of  the  British  shore,  by  a  tribe  of  naked  savages. 
So  it  was,  however ;  and  it  was  not  55 

till  the  end  of  1851  that,  by  great  Progress  and 
exertion,  something  like  an  adequate  termination 
force  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  °^  *''®  ^*'"- 
Governor.  At  length,  however,  several  regi- 
ments were  sent  out:  the  74th  Highlanders  ar- 
rived, and  brought  to  the  contest  the  experience 
of  Indian  warfare  and  the  prestige  of  Indian  glo- 
ry, and  by  a  succession  of  skillful  movements  the 
enemy  were  so  straitened  that  they  were  at  length 
driven  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  Amatola  and  the 
Water-Kloof  The  enemy,  however,  still  held 
these  fastnesses  when  General  Cathcart  landed, 
and  took  the  command  in  April,  1852.  This 
able  and  accomplished  officer,  trained  in  the 
great  wars  of  Europe  of  1813  and  1814,  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  contest  strategic  talents  of  the 
highest  order.  After  a  series  of  hard-fought 
combats,  and  undergoing  excessive  fatigues,  the 
British  troops  at  length  drove  the  enemy  entire- 
ly out  of  the  Amatola,  Water-Kloof,  and  Gaikee 
fastnesses,  and  forced  them  to  retire  altogether 
b(jyond  the  Kci  River,  the  real  frontier  of  British 
Caffraria,  which  in  an  evil  hour  had  been  aban- 
doned. The  final  stroke  was  put  to  the  war  by 
the  general  in  person,  in  a  series  of  skill- 
ful operations  in  December,  1852,  on  the  ^^g  ' 
right  bank  of  the  Caledon  River,  which 
ended  in  the  capture  of  GOOO  cattle  and  the  sub- 
mission of  the  chief,  Moshesh,  the  last  of  these 
predatory  warriors  who  held  out  against  the  Brit- 
ish. By  the  treaty  of  peace  which  followed, 
the  colony  was  again  advanced  to  1  oathcart's 
the  Kei,  and  a  defensive  frontier  Dispatch.Jan. 
gained  which  has  never  since  been  13.1S53;  Add. 
disturbed.'  Uisp.175,185. 

Although,  however,  the  war,  which,  as  Gener- 
al Cathcart  justly  obseiTCs,  had  been,  5^ 
from  the  beginning,  rather  a  domestic  Subsequent 
insurrection  than  a  foreign  warfare,  tranaac- 
was  thus  for  the  time  terminated,  yet  *'°°^" 
the  heart-burnings  and  animosities  to  which  it 
had  given  rise  w^ere  not  so  easily  appeased,  and 
the  Catfres  nourished  in  secret  the  strongest  feel- 
ings of  hatred  against  their  invaders.  It  is 
probable  that  these  feelings,  so  natural  to  war- 
like and  predatory  tribes,  whose  patrimony  had 
been  in  part  torn  from  them  by  a  foreign  enemy, 
would  have,  ere  long,  led  to  a  fresh  calamitous 
outbreak,  had  it  not  been  averted  by  an  event  so 
extraordinary  that,  though  occurring  beyond  the 
period  embraced  in  this  History,  it  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  as  intimately  connected  with  its 
events.  In  the  year  1858  a  person  appeared 
among  the  Caft'res  who  gave  himself  out  for  a 
prophet,  and  soon  acquired  unbounded  influence 
over  the  people.  He  preached  that  their  mis- 
fortunes had  been  owing  to  the  wrath  of  the 
gods,  for  their  permitting  Christian  missionaries 
to  settle  among  them,  and  that  they  could  only 
be  appeased  by  their  sacrificing  their  whole  cattle 
upon  their  altars.  If  they  did  so,  the  prophet 
announced  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  British 
power,  and  the  gift  by  the  gods  of  ten  head  of 
cattle  for  every  one  so  voluntarily  slaughtered. 
The  announcement  was  believed,  and  forthwith 
acted  upon.  In  a  few  weeks  forty  thousand  cat- 
tle were  killed  by  their  own  hands ;  and  as  this 
occurred  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  inhab- 
itants had  no  other  food  to  subsist  upon,  they 
were  soon  involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  famine. 
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From  thirty  to  forty  thousand  savagcu  are  com- 
puted to  have  perished  by  this  extraordinary  act 
of  self-immolation  ;  and  the  survivors,  in  the  last 
stage  of  destitution,  crowded  into  the  British  ter- 
ritory, humbly  imi)loring  employment  and  food 
at  the  hands  of  those  into  whose  dwellings  they 
had  so  lately  brought  fire  and  sword.  Immense 
has  been  the  benefit  which  this  unparalleled  event 
has  brouglit  to  the  British  colonists ;  for  it  has 
at  once  delivered  them  for  a  long  period,  perhaps 
fox'ever,  from  their  most  formidable  enemies,  and 
furnished  them  with  an  ample  supply  of  hunger- 
tamed  laborers,  who  have  supplied  the  great 
want  experienced  in  that  particular  ever  since 
the  emancipation  of  the  Hottentots  in  1834. 
Ireland,  during  the  period  embraced  in  this 

52  chapter,  was  fast  relapsing  into  that 
Eenewed  pre-  state  of  chronic  agitation  and  disor- 
dlal  outrages  Jcr  from  whicli  it  had  so  often  been 
m  Ireland.  rescued  by  the  rude  method  of  co- 
ercion acts.  The  potato  blight,  whicli  had  great- 
ly abated  during  the  years  1847  and  1848,  reap- 
peared with  partial  severity  in  1840,  and  with  it 
the  burnings,  predial  outrages  and  murders,  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  general  distress  in  that 
distracted  land.  So  far  from  being  grateful  for 
the  unparalleled  generosity  with  which  the  Brit- 
ish Government  had  acted  toward  them  during 
the  famine,  the  Irish  agitators  were  organizing, 
with  the  utmost  activity,  a  renewed  insurrection- 
ary movement.  In  the  township  organization 
there  were  already  500  clubs,  containing  30,000 
fighting  men.  The  prolonged  war  in  Hungary 
kept  alive  the  hopes  of  these  desperadoes;  the 
Nation,  their  chief  organ,  poured  forth  incessant 
incitements  to  rebellion,  and  denounced  with 
peculiar  scorn  the  "vice  of  loyalty."  The  dis- 
arming bill  of  last  session  had  been  attended 
with  little  practical  good,  so  sedulously  had  the 
arms  been  concealed  by  the  possessors.  In  these 
circumstances  Sir  George  Gray,  on  the  requisi- 
tion of  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  continuance  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  for  six  months 
longer.  So  strongly  was  the  necessity  of  the  case 
felt,  that  the  bill  passed  the  Commons  by  a  ma- 
jority of  203,  there  being  only  18  in  the  miuor- 
ity.  In  the  Lords  it  passed  without  a  division. 
Various  measures  of  pecuniary  relief  were  at  the 
same  time  passed,  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  working  of  the  Irish  poor-law. 
A  rate-in-aid  bill,  as  it  was  called,  was  also,  aft- 
er a  long  debate,  passed,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  extend  the  area  of  local  taxation,  and  thereby 
equalize  the  burden  of  pauperism,  which  at  pres- 
ent fell  with  undue  and  crushing  severity  on 
particular  districts.  It  was  evident  from  these 
measures  that  Government,  taught  by  stern  ne- 
cessity, had  at  length  come  to  see  how  Ireland 
was  to  be  dealt  with,  which  was  to  cease  to  make 
1  Pari.  Deb.  '^^  ^^^  battle-field  of  parties,  to  repress 
cii.  3.10,  (jTl ;  sternly  the  efforts  of  the  agitators,  and 
i^c°o'  rf^'^n  '^^  every  thing  possible  to  relieve  the 
ib4J,  Ob,  10.    j.gj^j  distresses  of  the  people. > 

These  measures,  how  wise  and  necessaiy  so- 

53  ever,  did  not,  however,  go  to  the  root 
Sir  Robert  of  the  evil.  It  was  to  be  found  in 
Peel'd  Encum-  the  excessive  redundancy  of  the  pop- 
bered  Estates    elation,  the  result  of  long  misgov- 

ernment ;  the  low  price  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  the  consequence  of  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency  and  free  trade  in  grain; 


the  impoverished  state  of  the  landed  proprietors 
which  the  latter  caused,  and  the  lawless  state  of 
the  country,  which  ])revented  the  establishment 
of  fisheries  or  manufactures  in  it.  Nature  was 
silently,  and  unobserved  amidst  the  strife  of  jiar- 
ties,  preparing  a  remedy — the  only  effectual  rem- 
edy lor  these  evils — in  the  extension  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  world  by  the  gold  discoveries,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  population  by  the  prodig- 
ious emigration ;  but  neither  of  these  measures 
could  affect  the  encumbered  estates,  the  insolv- 
ency of  which  acted  as  a  dead-weight  upon  the 
industry  and  energies  of  the  country.  But  Sir 
R.  Peel  discovered  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  which, 
though  startling  and  even  revolutionary  in  its 
character,  met  with  general  support,  and  ulti- 
mately was  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  from  the 
sense  entertained  of  its  paramount  necessity. 
The  general  outline  of  his  plan  was  brought  for- 
ward in  an  admirable  speech,  during  the  debate 
on  the  Rate-in- Aid  Bill ;  and  it  was  afterward 
taken  up  by  Government,  and  embodied  in  the  fa- 
mous Encumbeked  Estates  Bill,  which  passed 
both  Houses  without  a  division.  The  object  of 
this  bill  was  to  fVicilitate  the  sale  of  estates  which 
were  drowned  in  debt,  by  extricating  the  pro- 
cedure regarding  it  from  the  delays  and  technic- 
alities of  tiie  Court  of  Chanceiy,  which  then  had 
the  sole  jurisdiction  on  the  subject,  and  to  induce 
purchasers  to  come  forward  by  giving  them  a 
clear,  indefeasible,  parliamentary  title.  To  ef- 
fect these  important  objects,  a  commission  of 
three  persons  was  appointed,  invested  with  the 
whole  powers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the 
sale  of  encumbered  estates,  with  power  to  make 
regulations  for  their  own  procedure,  which  was 
to  be  of  the  simplest  and  most  summary  kind, 
and  a  sale  under  which  was  to  confer  upon  the 
purchaser  an  absolute,  indefeasible  i  p^^,.,  jy^^ 
title.  This  bill  having  passed  both  c.  ii.  786,  c.  iu. 
Houses,  and  received  the  royal  as-  255,318,847; 
sent,  the  commission  was  immedi-  ^^^  ^l%g 
ately  issued.' 

Beneficial  as  this  Act  has  proved  in  its  effects 
to  society  in  general  in  Ireland,  and  j.^ 
co-operating,  as  it  has  done,  with  the  Working  of 
other  and  more  general  causes  of  the  piun,  and 
amendment  induced  at  the  same  fg^^'"^'**'  ^^' 
time  by  the  merciful  interposition 
of  Providence,  it  was  attended  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  reference  to  the  interest  of  individu- 
als, and  even  whole  classes  of  society,  with  the 
most  flagrant  and  alarming  injustice.  The  es- 
tates in  the  country  being  for  the  most  part  deep- 
ly in  debt,  and  those  which,  from  their  insolven- 
cy, fell  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  hopeless- 
ly so,  there  was  in  many  cases  a  shortcoming, 
often  of  great  magnitude,  when  the  estate  was 
brought  to  a  forced  sale,  between  the  debts 
charged  on  the  estates,  and  the  price  whicli  was 
realized  for  them.  This  arose  chiefly  from  the 
prodigious  difference  between  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural produce  during  the  plentiful  currency  of 
the  war,  when  the  debts  were  contracted,  or  the 
provisions  for  wives  and  children  fixed  on  the  es- 
tates. This  great  difference  must  at  any  time, 
and  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
have  produced  in  many  cases  a  very  large  defi- 
ciency ;  but  at  this  time  it  was  still  farther  ag- 
gravated by  the  terrors  excited  by  the  potato  rot, 
and  the  almost  total  cessation  of  the  payment  of 
rents,  or  their  entire  absorption  in  poor-rates. 
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owing  to  the  failure  of  that  crop,  and  the  great 
fall  in  the  price  of  rural  produce  of  all  kinds,  ow- 
ing to  the  vast  importation  of  grain  and  cattle. 
So  great  was  the  effect  of  these  concurring 
causes,  that  few  estates  at  first,  when  brought  to 
sale  by  the  Encumbered  Estates  Commission, 
realized  more  than  fourteen,  some  only  nine 
years'  price  of  the  nominal  rental.  The  debts 
affecting  the  encumbered  estates,  in  the  form  ei- 
ther of  mortgages,  jointures,  or  provisions  to 
children,  were  estimated  at  £30,000,000  ster- 
ling ;  and  as,  by  the  Irish  law,  debts  are  prefer- 
able for  principal  and  interest  according  to  the 
dates  of  the  registration  of  the  deeds  vouching 
them,  the  most  distressing  cases  immediately  oc- 
curred of  creditors  and  families  whose  deeds  had 
not  been  recorded,  being  totally  ruined  by  the 
sale,  for  a  third  of  its  value,  of  the  estate  over 

which  their  security  extended.  Sev- 
i&49 "s6  It-  ^^"'^^  millions  of  debts  were  lost  in 
Keport  of  '  this  way,  especially  in  the  early  years 
Commission-  of  the  Act's  working,  and  unspeaka- 
ers,  Septem-  ^^^^  misery  induced  on  innocent  and 
ber  1,  ISoS.  ,  V 

respectable  parties.' 

The  bill,  however,  continned  in  operation,  and 
gg  the  ©ommissioners  worked  it  with 

Itsbenefici.il  diligence  and  fidelity.  As  prices 
effects  in  tlio  rose,  and  the  country  became  tran- 
^^'^-  quilized  by  the  effects  of  the  prodig- 

ons  emigration,  the  purchase-money  rapidly  rose, 
and  in  seven  years  came  to  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
years'  purchase  of  the  rental,  then  greatly  aug- 
mented. Then  the  injustice  to  creditors  ceased, 
for  they  were  nearly  all  paid  in  full ;  and  the 
benefit  of  a  transfer  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
land  of  the  coTintry,  unencumbered,  to  new 
hands,  possessed  of  more  capital  than  the  old  in- 
solvents, was  strongly  felt.  From  the  Act  com- 
ing into  operation  (25th  October,  18-19),  to  31st 
August,  1858,  the  estates  brought  to  sale  had 
realized  £23,160,000;  the  lots  sold  had  been 
11,000,  and  the  amount  distributed  to  creditors 
£21,934,000  !  So  immense  a  transfer  of  landed 
property  by  forced  sales  can  only  be  paralleled 
by  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the  emigrant 
noblesse  in  France  by  the  decrees  of  the  Con- 
vention. But  the  injustice  done  in  Ireland  by 
this  indispensable  revolutionary  measure  was  far 
less  than  resulted  in  France  from  the  sale  of  the 
confiscated  estates  :  the  purchase-money  realized 
gradually  came  to  pay  off  the  whole  encum- 
brances in  full ;  and  the  increased  rural  activity, 
induced  by  the  expenditure  of  capital  by  the  new 
proprietors,  is  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  marked  and  extraordinary  improvement 
which  took  place  in  the  condition  of  Ireland  after 
2  Commission-  the  crisis  was  past,  which  will  for- 
ers'  Report,  ever  render  memorable  the  middle 
Sept.  so,  1858.  Qf  t|,g  nineteenth  century." 

The  foreign  affairs  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
53.         period  embraced  in  this  chapter  were 
Difference     chiefly  remarkable  for  the  narrow  es- 
witli  Russia  pj^      which  the  country  made  from  a 
in  rc£r3.rd  to        *  »  * 

tlie  Hunga-  war,  first  with  Russia,  and  soon  after 
rian  refu-  with  France  and  Russia  united,  when 
S^^^-  in    a   state,  as   the   event  afterward 

proved,  little  qualified  to  maintain  a  contest 
with  either  taken  separately.  The  origin  of 
the  dispute  was  a  demand  made  by  the  cabinets 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  jointly,  for  the 
extradition  of  Kossuth,  Bern,  Dembinski,  and  a 
large  body  of  Hungarian  and  Polish  exiles,  who 


had  crossed  the  frontier  of  Servia,  and  taken 
refuge  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  after  the  capit- 
ulation of  Georgey  in  the  preceding  autumn. 
The  two  powers  made  a  formal  demand  upon  the 
Sultan  for  the  surrender  to  them  of  these  fugi- 
tives, upon  the  ground  that  they  were  not  ordi- 
nary enemies,  but  subjects  of  their  own  who  had 
been  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  should  be  given 
up  to  the  power  whose  laws  they  had  offended. 
This  demand  the  Porte  resisted,  alleging  in  sup- 
port of  their  refusal  that  the  fugitives  had  been 
guilty  of  no  violation  of  the  Turkish  laws,  and 
of  no  machinations  against  either  Austria  or 
Russia  while  on  Turkish  territory,  and  that  to 
require  them  in  these  circumstances  to  be  given 
up  was  to  demand  an  outrage  upon  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  and  their  own  degradation  as  an  in- 
dependent power.  Russia,  however,  persisted  in 
her  demand ;  and  as  the  Turkish  Government 
adhered  to  their  refusal.  Baron  Titoff  and  Count 
Sturmers  intimated  to  the  Porte  that  all  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  them  had  ceased.  In 
this  extremity  the  Sultan  applied  to  the  English 
and  French  Governments  for  succor,  and  they 
were  perfectly  united  in  supporting  him.  The 
English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  accordingly, 
received  orders  to  make  sail  for  the  Dardanelles ; 
and  they  arrived  there  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, under  the  command  of  Admiral  Parker. 
Matters  now  looked  very  serious  ;  for  the  British 
fleet,  as  it  was  said,  owing  to  stress  of  weather, 
which  rendered  it  dangerous  at  that  season  to  lie 
outside,  passed  the  Straits,  and  lay  inside  the 
Dardanelles.  This,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  Treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  was  a  casus  belli ; 
and  if  the  Russians  had  chosen,  they  might  have 
treated  it  as  such,  and  declared  war.  The  firm 
attitude  of  the  British  and  French  Governments, 
however,  prevented  a  collision ;  the  cabinet  of 
St.  Petersburg  was  not  prepared  for  immediate 
hostilities;  and  after  some  negotiations  it  re- 
ceded from  its  demand,  and  the  exiles  were  not 
disturbed  in  their  retreat.  To  justify  their  pro- 
tection, however,  the  Turkish  Government  inti- 
mated to  the  fugitives  that  they  had  better  em- 
brace the  Mohammedan  religion.  Kossuth  re- 
turned an  evasive  answer,  and  avoided  compli- 
ance ;  but  Dembinski  and  Bern  made  no  scruples, 
and  became  Mussulmans,  saying  it  was  their 
vocation  to  fight  the  Russians,  and  not  to  enter 
into  disputes  about  religion !  Times  were  changed 
since  Zriny  defended  the  towers  of  i  Ann.  Reg. 
Sigeth  against  the  armv  of  Solyman  1849,  342; 
the  Magnificent,  and  John  Sobieski  l°J^,f^^f^^^'^ 
hastened  with  the  Polish  pospolite  pg^  ;ig50  gD- 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Vienna,  be-  Pari.  Deb.  c. 
leaguered  by  the  Turkish  host."  i^- 127, 132.  ^ 

Hardly  had    the   country  escaped  from  this 
danger  when  another  peril  arose  from  g, 

the  assertion  of  pretensions  on  the  origin  of  the 
part  of  the  British  Government,  nei-  quarrel  with 
ther  so  much  called  for  by  national  *1'®  'jreek 
1  •     i-ij   1  1     1      4.1,     1         Government, 

honor  nor  so  justifiable  by  the  law 

of  nations.  A  diplomatic  correspondence  had 
for  some  time  been  going  on  between  the  British 
Government  and  that  of  Greece  in  regard  to 
certain  claims  of  the  former,  founded  partly  on 
an  alleged  act  of  injustice  of  the  King  of  Greece 
to  a  British  subject,  and  partly  on  injuries  said 
to  have  been  inflicted  on  another  British  subject 
by  an  Athenian  mob.  The  facts  alleged  were, 
that  King  Otho,  in  the  course  of  clearing  the 
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ground  for  tlic  construction  of  a  palace  near 
Athens,  had  taken  part  of  a  garden  belonging  to 
Mr.  Finlay,  a  British  subject  long  settled  in 
Greece,  and  had  refused  to  give  any  adequate 
compensation;  and  that  another  British  subject, 
but  a  Portuguese  by  birth,  Don  Pacifico,  had  had 
his  house  broken  into  and  ])lundcred  by  a  Greek 
mob,  and  no  redress  had  yet  been  obtained, 
either  from  the  parties  implicated  in  the  outrage 
or  the  Government  of  Greece.  The  Government 
of  Athens  answered  that  they  were  willing  to 
give  a  reasonable  compensation,  and  that  they 
would  agree  to  the  settlement  of  the  claim  by 
arbitration ;  but  that  the  demand  made  was  ex- 
orbitant, and  twenty  times  what  was  really  due  ; 
and  this  was  warmly  supported  by  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Tuileries,  who  tendered  their  good  offices 
to  adjust  the  dispute.  This,  however,  did  not 
suit  the  views  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  re- 
solved to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand,  and 
extort  immediate  concessions  to  the  demands  of 
England  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  Accordingly, 
he  sent  orders  to  Admiral  Parker,  who  was  re- 
turning from  the  Dardanelles  with  the  British 
squadron,  to  make  sail  for  Athens.  He  accord- 
ingly did  so,  and  anchored  off  the  Pirasus  with 
fifteen  ships  of  war,  repeating  in  the  name  of  his 
Government  a  peremptory  demajid  for  the  rep- 
aration sought ;  and  on  its  being 
Pidmer'ston  ^^^^^  withheld,  it  was  formally  noti- 
May  12, 1850;  fied  to  the  captain  of  a  vessel  of 
An.  Reg.  1850,  war  lying  in  the  Pirreus,  that  the 
61;  Pari.  De-  jjarbor  was  placed   in  a  state   of 

D&tCS.  C>  11111 

blockade. ' 
This  demand  thus  enforced  was  clearly  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nations,  and  an 
France  is  on  unjustifiable  stretch  of  power  by  the 
the  verge  of  stronger    against    the    weaker.      It 
war  with  En-  never  was  heard  of  before  that  the 

f^^^nlnl"""'  claims  of  private  individuals  of  dif- 
sequence.         .  •■      .  .  ,        , 

ferent  countries  against  each  other, 

or  the  Government  of  either,  could  be  made  the 
subject  of  national  demand,  or  be  enforced  at 
the  cannon's  mouth.  The  English  never  thought 
of  calling  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  Republics  of  South  America,  to  account 
for  the  many  millions  of  British  capital  which 
had  been  lost  by  the  North  American  repudiation 
of  their  debts,  or  the  "universal  insolvency"  of 
the  "healthy  young  republics  of  the  southern 
parts  of  that  hemisphere."  If  such  a  doctrine 
were  admitted  into  the  law  of  nations,  private 
debts  would  univei-sally  be  made  a  pretext  of 
public  wars,  and  society  would  revert  to  the  bar- 
barous state  when  family  feuds  or  individual 
^vrongs  kept  nations  in  constant  hostility.  The 
French  Government  accordingly  viewed  the  mat- 
ter in  this  light ;  for  having  demanded  explana- 
tions, and  received  none  that  were  satisfactoiy, 
they  instructed  their  embassador  at  the  Court 
of  London,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  to  leave  that 
capital,  which  he  accordingly  did ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Russian  minister,  Baron  Brunow, 
declined  an  invitation  to  dinner  at  Lord 
^^  ■  Palmerston's.  These  two  powers  were 
acting  entirely  in  concert,  as  joint  guarantees, 
by  the  treaty  of  15th  July,  182-t,  with  Great 
Britain,  of  the  independence  of  Greece.  War 
seemed  inevitable,  or  rather  already 
1850  °60^64  t)egun,  between  England  and  the  two 
'  '  '  greatest  of  the  Continental  powers.^ 
The  announcement  that  the  French  embassa- 
VoL.  IV.— Kk 


dor  had  left  London,  and  that  the  Russian  was 
preparing  to  fcjllow  his  example,  p. 
which  was  made  in  London  on  the  proceedings 
15tli  INIay,  created,  as  well  it  might,  in  Pariia- 
a  prodigious  sensation.  Lord  Stan-  montonthis 
ley  (no>v  Lord  Derby),  in  a  power-  ""  '^^^  ' 
ful  and  eloquent  speech  brought  the  subject  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords,  calling  on  them  to 
clear  the  character  of  a  great  nation,  which  had 
been  prostituted  by  an  attempt  to  enforce  unjust 
demands  upon  £l  weak  and  defenseless  State. 
The  Government  was  strongly  supported  by  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  the  whole  Whig  party,  but  the 
motion  of  Lord  Stanley  was  caiTied  by  a  major- 
ity of  37— the  numbers  being  169  to  122.  This 
hostUe  majority,  in  a  House  which  had  been  so 
largely  recruited  from  the  Whig  ranks  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  made  a  great  impression  on 
the  country,  and  a  change  of  ministry  was  gen- 
erally contemplated.  Lord  Palmerston  tendered 
his  resignation  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning;  but  the  Premier  declined  to 
accept  it  till  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  taken  on  the  subject.  They  were  not 
long  of  coming  to  the  rescue.  On  the  20th  June 
Mr.  Roebuck  gave  notice  of  a  motion  approving 
the  foreign  policy  of  Government,  which  came 
on  for  discussion  on  the  following  day,  and  led 
to  an  important  debate.  In  the  course  of  it 
Lord  Palmerston  vindicated  the  aggi'essive  policy 
he  had  pursued,  by  appealing  to  the  old  Roman 
saying  when  its  citizens  were  brought  to  trial  in 
a  foreign  land,  "  Civis  Romanus  sum ;'"  a  maxim 
more  suitable  to  the  ancient  republican  masters 
of  the  world  than  to  a  state  such  as  Britain,  sur- 
rounded by  powerful  and  jealous  monarchical 
neighbors.  His  speech  on  that  occasion,  which 
occupied  four  hours  and  a  half  in  delivering,  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  effective  ever  made 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  The  House, 
after  a  debate  of  four  nights,  divided,  when  Gov- 
ernment had  a  majority  of  46 — the  numbers  be- 
ing 310  to  264.     This  victory  prolonged  the  life 

of  the  Administration.     The  whole  ,  t>„,.i  r.„T,  „ 
,        ^    ,  .,--.,         ,  '  Pari.  Deo.  c. 

Strength  of  the  united  Liberal  and  xii.  102,  739 ; 
Roman    Catholic    party    supported  An.  Reg.  1850, 
Ministers  on  this  occasion.  ^  ^^'  ®^- 

As  the  House  of  Commons  by  so  large  a  ma- 
jority supported  Ministers  on  this 
question,  and  brought  the  nation  to  military  and 
the  verge  of  a  war  with  France  and  naval  arma- 
Russia  united,  it  is  worth  while  to  ments  of  the 
examine  what  preparation  they  had  t^jg  pgj.fod 
made  to  sustain  a  war  with  these  two 
powers.  This  is  now  ascertained  by  authentic 
evidence.  From  the  return  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  5th  June,  1857,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  it  appears  that 
the  total  military  force  voted  by  Parliament  was, 
for  1850,  exclusive  of  those  in  India,  99,128,  of 
whom  39,730  were  required  for  the  colonies, 
leaving  only  59,398  for  sei-vice  in  the  British  Isl- 
ands. Nor  was  the  state  of  the  navy  more  satis- 
factory ;  for  the  men  and  boys  voted  for  the  sea 
service  in  that  year  were  only  39, 000 ;  and  by 
no  efforts  could  five  sail  of  the  line,  adequately 
manned,  have  been  collected  in  the  Channel  to 
protect  the  British  shores  from  invasion.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Russians  had  25  sail  of  the 
line  constantly  manned  and  equipped  in  the 
Baltic,  and  15  in  the  Euxine;  and  France  had 
53, 000  men  ready  to  man  20  sail  of  the  line,  and 
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as  many  frigates  and  war-steamers  to  join  in  the 
crusade.  And  tho  danger  was  averted  by  no 
other  means  but  abandonment  by  Great  Britain 
of  the  pretensions  she  had  in  so  heedless  a  man- 
ner advanced.  After  all  this  discussion,  Lord 
Paknerston  quietly  succumbed,  and  agreed  to 
submit  the  disputed  claims  to  arbi- 
tration, as  France  had  all  along 
urged ;  and  the  matter  ended  by  the 
arbiters  giving  about  a  thirtieth  part 
of  the  sums  originally  demanded.' 
The  speech  of  Sir  R.  Peel  during  this  debate 
gj  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  which 

Death  of  Sir  he  ever  delivered,  and  it  was  attended 
Robert  Peel,  -with   one   mournful   peculiarity — it 
^  \  was  his  last.     Within  a  few  hours 

after,  on  the  29th  June,  as  Sir  R.  Peel  was  rid- 
ing up  Constitution  Hill,  he  was  unfortunately 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  severely  hurt.  He 
was  carried  home,  and  the  best  surgical  aid  im- 
mediately obtained,  but  in  vain ;  for  after  linger- 
ing in  great  pain  for  some  days,  he  expired  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  1st  July.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  impression  which  this  melancholy 
event  produced  on  the  country,  or  the  universal 
grief  with  which  the  intelligence  of  it  was  re- 
ceived. The  news  of  his  death  created  as  great 
a  sensation  abroad  as  it  did  in  this  countiy. 
The  Queen  was  desirous  to  make  Lady  Peel  a 
peeress,  as  had  been  done  with  Lady  Canning 
under  similar  circumstances,  but  she  declined  it, 
agreeably  to  the  expressed  wish  of  her  deceased 
husband.  All  parties  concurred  in  the  eloquent 
peroration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of 
Commons:  "Though  he  has  died  full  of  years 
and  of  honors,  yet  it  is  a  death  which,  in  human 
eyes,  is  premature  ;  for  we  had  fondly  hoped  that 
whatever  position  Providence  might  still  assign 
to  him,  by  the  weight  of  his  ability,  by  the  splen- 
j  P,,ri  Deb  c  ^^^  °^  '^'^  talents,  and  the  purity  of 
xii.  858;  Ann!  his  virtues,  he  might  still  have  been 
R<i;  1850,  spared  to  render  service  to  his  coun- 
175, 176.  tj.y  := 

Now  is  tlie  stately  column  broke, 
Tlie  beacon-light  is  quencli'd  in  smoke. 
The  trumpet's  silvery  soimd  is  still, 
Tlie  warder  silent  on  the  hill.'" 

The  only  other  matter  of  general  importance 
g2  which  came  before  Parliament  in 

Bill  lowering  this  session  was  a  measiu'e  for 
the  franchise  change  in  the  electoral  qualifica- 
in  Ireland.  ^j^^^  j^  j,^^  counties  of  Ireland. 
The  proposition  of  Government  was  that  the 
franchise  should  be  lowered  from  £10  a  year  of 
rated  value,  which  it  at  present  was,  to  £8.  The 
ground  on  which  this  demand  was  made  was  the 
great  diminution  which  had  taken  place  of  late 
years  in-  the  number  of  registered  voters  in  that 
island,  which  was  found,  by  the  returns  presented 
to  Parliament,  to  have  declined  from  208,000  to 
72,000.  The  motion  was  strongly  opposed  in 
both  Houses,  as  being  virtually  a  new  reform 
bill,  placing  the  constituency  of  Ireland  on  a 
different  footing  from  what  it  was  in  any  other 
part  of  the  empire.  An  amendment  was  pro- 
posed, on  the  one  hand,  to  lower  the  franchise 
for  the  counties  to  £5  rating,  and  on  the  other 
to  raise  it  to  £15.  Lord  John  Russell,  however, 
on  the  part  of  Govemment,  resisted  both  these 
changes,  and  at  length  the  matter  ended  in  the 
rating  of  £8  a  year  being  adopted  as  the  stand- 
ard both  in  boroughs  and  counties.     It  afforded 


a  melancholy  picture  of  the  state  to  which  Ire- 
land had  been  reduced  under  the  combined 
operations  of  the  potato  famine  and  the  free  ad- 
mission of  foreign  grain,  that  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  authors  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the 
supporters  of  free  trade,  to  lower  the  suffrage, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  constituency  i  p^^j  -^^^  ^ 
dwindling  away  to  nothing — to  a  ix.  318,  354; 
level  scarcely  equal  to  the  annual  Ann.  Keg. 
maintenance  of  an  English  pauper.'  1850,102,109. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  question  upon  which 
the  Government  was  most  decidedly  63. 

in  the  wrong  was  the  one  on  which  Circumstan- 
they  ultimately  went  to  issue  with  t®V' ''i'^p'^'^ 
their  opponents,  and  on  which  a  merston's  re- 
change  of  ministry  for  a  brief  period  moval  from 
soon  after  took  place.  It  is  still  office, 
more  remarkable  that  this  change  took  its  ori- 
gin, not  in  consequence  of  a  defeat  on  any  of 
the  great  questions  of  the  day,  but  of  a  matter 
personal  to  one  of  the  cabinet  ministers.  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  had  so  long  conducted  the  for- 
eign affairs  of  the  country,  had  become  so  much 
elated  by  the  triumphant  majority  which  had 
carried  him  through  on  the  Greek  question, 
that  he  was  not  only  complained  of  by  his  col- 
leagues for  carrying  on  matters  in  his  depart- 
ment too'  exclusively  of  his  own  authority,  but 
even  fell  under  the  censure  of  his  sovereign  for 
not  making  her  sufficiently  acquainted  with  im- 
portant public  measures,  and  altering  some  state 
papers  in  material  passages  after  they  had  been 
submitted  to  her  approval.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  Premier  complained  of  some  expressions 
used  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Hungarian 
refugees,  as  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, and  of  a  conversation  held  by  him  with 
the  French  embassador  in  London  regarding  the 
coup-d'ctat  of  December  2,  1851,  repugnant  to 
the  tenor  of  the  instructions  sent  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  their  embassador  at  Paris,  which  was  to 
abstain  from  all  interference  whatever  in  the 
affairs  of  France.  The  result  was  that  Lord 
John  Russell  felt  it  his  duty  to  recommend  to 
her  Majesty  to  remove  Lord  Palmer-  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
ston  from  ofiice,  which  was  accord-  i85'2,  3, 15;' 
ingly  done,  and  Lord  Granville  was  l^ail.  Deb.  c. 
appointed  his  successor.-  ^^^-  ^^'  ^^• 

So  far  Lord  John  Russell  was  successful  in 
maintaining  the  system  of  non-in-  „, 
terference  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  Defeat  of  the 
nations,  which  was  the  only  true  Ministry  on 
policy  for  the  coitntry,  and  getting  il>e  Militia 
quit  of  a  rival  in  the  cabinet,  whose 
abilities  he  perhaps  had  some  reason  to  dread. 
But  he  had  an  experienced  and  skillful  antago- 
nist to  deal  with.  Lord  Palmerston  ere  long  had 
his  revenge.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  re- 
luctance of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  any  augmentation  of  the  army  or  navy 
estimates,  the  Government  felt  so  strongly  the 
perilous  position  in  which  the  country  was  now 
placed  in  presence  of  the  Sovereign  of  France, 
whose  intentions  were  as  yet  unknown,  that  they 
felt  it  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  some  measure 
which  might  in  some  degree  strengthen  the  na- 
tional defenses.  Accordingly,  on  1 6th  February, 
1852,  Lord  John  Russell  brought  in  a  bill,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  establish  a  local  militia 
of  70,000  men  in  England,  in  addition  to  a 
trifling  addition  of  4000  infantry  and  1000  artil- 
lery to  the  regular  army.     The  troops  were  only 
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to  be  called  out  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  and 
in  the  first  instance  the  cost  would  be  only 
£200,000  a  year.  In  the  second  year,  however, 
the  force  was  to  be  raist-d  to  100,000,  and  in  the 
third  to  130,000,  still,  however,  on  the  footing 
of  a  local  militia.  Lord  Palnicrston,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  daring  foreign  policy,  was  fully 
alive  to  the  defenseless  state  of  the  country,  and 
was  more  conversant  than  the  prime  minister 
with  the  necessity  of  permanent  embodiment  to- 
ward the  formation  of  an  efficient  military  force, 
moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  word  "local" 
should  be  left  out  of  the  bill,  besides  other  altera- 
tions of  a  less  important  character.  The  object 
of  this  was  to  render  the  proposed  militia  a  per- 
manent force,  differing  from  the  line  only  in  not 
being  bound  to  serve  out  of  the  country.  Prob- 
ably Lord  John  Russell  was  too  well  versed  in 
history  not  to  know  that  this  species  of  force  was 
much  more  likely  to  bs  efficient  than  tlie  otlier ; 
but  he  stood  too  much  in  awe  of  the  members 
for  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  deemed  the 
finances  of  the  country  not  sufficiently  recovered 
from  their  long-continued  depression  to  acquiesce 
in  the  amendment.  He  resisted  it,  accordingly, 
with  the  whole  weight  of  Government:  but  a 
coalition  having  been  formed  between  the  Con- 
servative opposition  and  Lord  Palmerston's  per- 
sonal friends,  the  Premier  was  tJirown  into  a 
minority,  on  a  division,  of  9,  the  numbers  being 
135  to' 126.  Upon  this.  Lord  John  Russell 
threw  up  the  bill,  assigning  as  his  reason  for 
F  b  23  '^o^^S  so,  that  the  vote  of  the  House  was 
substantially  one  of  want  of  confidence 
in  the  administration,  and  that  he  could  no 
longer  conduct  the  Government  when  he  had  lost 
the  power  of  carrying  its  measures.  The  result 
was  that  the  whole  ministiy  resigned ;  and  the 
Queen  having  sent  for  the  Earl  of  Derby  (for- 

1  T.   1  r,  1,  „    merly  Lord  Stanley),  he,  with  some 
1  Pari.  Den.  c.    ,      .  •'    .  ,         •','       '.  , 

xix.  83S,  ST-i ;  hesitation,  undertook  to  torm  an  act- 
Ann.  Reg.  ministration,  the  members  of  which 
1852,  21,  29.  ^vere  announced  shortly  after.'* 
The  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  now  called  to 
65.  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  has  not 
Lord  Derby  on  this  occasion,  or  since  that  time, 
as  an  orator,  been  ^q  Jong  in  office  as  to  enable  a 
just  estimate  to  be  formed  of  his  merits  as  a 
statesman,  and  it  will  belong  to  a  future  histo- 
rian to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  that  subject. 
But  there  is  one  quality  he  possessed,  which  al- 
ready had  become  so  conspicuous  tliat  a  confi- 
dent opinion  may  even  now  be  pronounced  upon 
it.     He  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  by  the  admis- 
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sion  of  all  parties,  the  most  perfect  orator  of  his 
day.  His  style  of  speaking  differs  essentially 
from  that  of  the  great  statesmen  of  his  own  or 
the  preceding  age.  His  leading  feature  is  nei- 
tlier  the  vehement  declamation  of  Fox,  nor  the 
lucid  narrative  of  Pitt,  nor  the  classical  fancy  of 
Canning,  nor  the  varied  energy  of  Brougham. 
Cajjable,  when  he  chose,  of  rivaling  any  of  these, 
illustrious  in  the  line  in  which  they  excelled,  the 
native  bent  of  his  mind  leads  him  rather  to  a 
combination  of  their  varied  excellencies  than  au 
imitation  of  any  one  of  them.  In  many  respects 
he  is  a  more  perfect  and  winning  orator  than 
anj'  of  his  predecessors.  His  eloquence  presents 
a  combination  of  opjjosite  and  seemingly  incon- 
sistent excellencies,  but  which  combine  in  a  sur- 
prising manner  to  form  a  graceful  and  attract- 
ive whole.  At  once  playful  and  serious,  elo- 
quent and  instructive,  amusing  and  pathetic,  his 
thoughts  seem  to  flow  from  his  lips  in  an  unpre- 
meditated stream,  which  at  once  delights  and  fas- 
cinates his  hearers.  None  was  ever  tired  while 
his  sijeech  lasted  ;  no  one  ever  saw  him  come  to 
a  conclusion  without  regret.  He  is  capable  at 
times  of  rising  to  the  highest  flights  of  eloquence, 
is  always  thoroughly  master  of  the  subject  ou 
which  he  speaks,  and  never  fails  to  place  his 
views  in  the  clearest  and  most  favorable  light; 
but  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind  is  to  win  the 
assent  of  his  hearers  by  the  charm  of  his  f\incy  or 
tlie  delicacy  of  his  satire,  rather  tlian  sweep  away 
their  judgment  by  the  torrent  of  his  oratory. 

Lord  Derby's  cabinet,  by  the  admission  even 
of  its  adversaries,  was  composed  of 
men  of  distinguished  abilities.  As  jjj^  Cabinet 
a  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
armed  at  all  points  in  the  panoply  of  talent,  Mr. 
Disraeli  stood  pre-eminent;  and  if  his  peculiar 
and  gi-eat  sarcastic  talents  had  not  such  a  field 
for  their  exercise  as  when  he  was  the  chief  of 
the  Opposition,  he  had  a  still  more  favorable  op- 
portunity of  exhibiting  his  vast  stores  of  inform- 
ation and  practiced  powers  of  debate.  Lord 
Malmesbury  conducted  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
country  with  judgment  and  temper,  and  in  the 
most  conciliatory  spirit — qualities  of  the  highest 
importance  in  regaining  the  confidence  of  the 
European  powers,  whose  jealousies  had  been 
generally  awakened,  or  hostility  produced,  by 
tlie  aggressive  propensities  of  his  predecessor; 
and  Sir  John  Pakington,  in  the  important  situa- 
tion of  colonial  secretary,  exhibited  an  amount 
of  information  on  these  great  and  varied  inter- 
ests, and  judgment  in  dealing  with  them,  which 
won  for  him  universal  confidence.  The  days 
of  this  administration,  however,  were  numbered 
from  the  hour  when  they  first  ascended  to  power  : 
not  from  distrust  of  the  nation  in  their  capacity 
for  government,  but  from  an  opinion  generally 
entertained,  and  sedulously  inculcated  by  their 
opponents,  that  they  were  in  secret  adverse  to 
the  new  principles,  and  that  the  ascendency  of 
the  urban  class,  in  whom  the  Reform  Bill  had 
vested  the  government  of  the  country,  would  be 
endangered  by  their  continuance  in  office. 

In   one  particular  of  vital  im])ortance,  as  it 
ultimately  turned  out,  to  tlie  char-  CT. 

acter  and  safety  of  the  country,  a  Embodying 
great  and  salutary  change  was  in-  ^^^f^^^^^ 
troduced.     The  state  of  the  nation-  of  the  milita- 
al  defenses,  to  which  the  attention  ly  force  of  the 
of  Parliament  had  at  length  been  country. 
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aroused,  early  occupied  their  serious  attention, 
and  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  for 
embodying  the  militia  in  England,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  80,000  men,  to  be  raised  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  voluntary  enlistment,  and,  failing  that, 
by  ballot.  Scotland  and  Ireland  were,  in  the 
mean  time,  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the 
bill.  It  was  warmly  supported  in  the  Commons 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  who  said  with  truth,  "it 
was  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  this  bill,"  and  it  passed  the  House  by  a  ma- 
jority of  187  to  142,  notwithstanding  a  fierce  op- 
position from  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  and  the  Radi- 
cal members.  In  the  Lords,  the  bill  passed  with- 
out a  division ;  but  not  before  it  had  called  forth 
J  ,  „  a  powerful  and  invaluable  speech 
185-?  51  05 ;  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  mem- 
Parl.  Deb.  c.  orable  as  being  the  last,  of  any  mo- 
1  ^tJ*^'  ^^'^'  mcnt,  he  ever  delivered  in  Parlia- 
^"^-  ment.1* 

Meanwhile  Lord  Hardinge  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  measures  to  augment  the 
Lord  Har-  regular  army  in  that  department  in 
dinge's  ineas-  which  it  had  become  most  ineffi- 
ures  to  in-  cient.  When  he  came  into  ofiice 
tilled. '^^*'"  he  found  only  forty  guns  in  the  isl- 
and capable  of  service,  and  most  of 
these  would  have  gone  to  pieces  the  first  time 
they  had  got  into  a  clay-field.  By  the  indefati- 
gable exertions  of  that  able  officer  the  number 
of  guns  fit  for  service  was,  by  the  end  of  the 
yeai-,  raised  to  200 ;  and  this  was  the  train 
which  upheld  the  national  honor  in  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol.  Such  was  the  anxiety  of  that  gal- 
lant soldier  on  the  subject,  that  he  could  speak 
and  think  of  nothing  else ;  ^  and  while  the  peace 

,  party   in   Manchester   and  Liveroool 
'  Personal   '^       J  .  '^ 

informa-     were  resisting  eveiy  attempt  to  aug- 
tion  from    meut  the  national  defenses,  and  dream- 
Lord  Har-  Jug  oj^iy  of  pacific  influences,  the  hero 
inge-         pf  Albuera  and  Ferozeshah  spent  sleej)- 


•  "I  am  certainly  the  last  man,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  this  memorable  occapion,  "to  have  any 
hesitation  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of 
meeting  an  enemy  with  disciplined  or  half-disciplined 
troops.  The  tilings  are  not  to  be  compared  at  all.  With 
disciplined  troops  you  are  acting  with  a  certain  degree 
of  confidence,  that  what  they  are  ordered  to  perform 
they  will  perform.  With  undisciplined  troops  you  can 
have  no  such  confidence;  on  the  contrary,  the  chances 
are  that  they  will  do  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  are 
ordered  to.  Look  at  the  state  in  which  we  stand  at  tlie 
present  moment.  We  are  at  peace  with  the  whole  world ; 
but  who  can  say  how  long  that  peace  will  last?  Our 
peace  establishment  should  have  in  contemplation  future 
wars,  and  this  should  have  been  provided  for  long  ago. 
It  is  futility  to  e.\pect  any  thing  from  troops  after  only  a 
month  or  six  weeks'  training.  We  have  never  up  to  this 
moment  maintained  a  proper  peace  establishriunt :  that 
is  the  real  truth  ;  and  we  are  now  in  such  a  position  that 
we  can  no  longer  carry  on  that  system,  and  we  must 
have  a  suitable  peace  establishment.  I  tell  you  that,  for 
the  last  ten  years,  you  have  never  had  more  men  in  your 
armies  than  were  sufficient  to  relieve  your  sentries  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  world;  such  is  the  state  of  your 
peace  establishment.  You  have  been  carrying  on  war 
iu  all  parts  of  the  globe,  in  the  different  stations,  by 
means  of  your  peace  establishment:  yet  on  that  estab- 
lishment you  have  not  more  men  than  are  necessary  to 
relieve  the  sentries  and  regiments  on  foreign  service, 
some  of  which  liave  been  twenty-five  years  abroad.  In 
the  last  war  we  had  several  militia  regiments  in  the  field, 
and  they  were  as  fine  and  highly-disciplined  a  body  of 
men  as  I  ever  saw.  Every  thing  must  have  a  beginning, 
and  the  militia  now  proposed  to  be  established  is  that 
beginning.  Tlie  eighty  thousand  men  now  proposed  to 
be  raised  will,  in  time,  become  what  their  predecessors 
have  been,  and  form  an  invaluable  auxiliary  to  the  regu- 
lar armv."— PaW.  Deh.,  cxxii.  723,  731.  Ann.  Reg.,  1852, 
p.  65,  67. 


less  nights  ruminating  on  the  imminent  peril 
of  a  misled  and  infatuated  people. 

The  House  of  Commons  acted  with  the  for- 
bearance, to  the  new  Ministry,  which  gg 
they  usually  exercise  toward  a  young  DissoUition 
speaker.  They  gave  them  a  fair  of  t'>e  House 
trial.  It  was  understood  and  tacit-  " f  t;o'°"^'>n^- 
ly  agreed  to,  that  no  measures  not  absolutely 
necessary  should  be  brought  forward  till  the 
sense  of  the  country  was  taken  on  the  compara- 
tive claims  of  the  two  rival  parties  to  power ;  and 
that,  to  such  as  were  indispensable,  no  mere 
party  opposition  should  be  oifered.  Both  par- 
ties honorably  abided  by  this  understanding. 
Parliament  was  prorogued  on  July  1st,  .  . 
and  next  day  the  House  of  Commons  was 
dissolved  by  royal  proclamation.  The  general 
election  which  ensued  was  conducted  on  both 
sides  with  great  keenness,  but  happily  without 
the  violence  or  intimidation  which  had  so  often 
of  late  years  disgraced  the  people  of  both  islands. 
Bribei"y  and  corruption,  however,  were  carried 
on  to  an  extent  unknown  on  any  former  occa- 
sion ;  and  it  was  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two 
contending  parties  attained  the  greatest  emi- 
nence in  this  unenviable  particular.  No  less 
than  fifty-two  petitions  were  presented  against 
the  return  of  members  in  the  new  House — a 
number  as  yet  unprecedented.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, was  very  remarkable  in  the  elections :  none 
of  the  Conservative  candidates,  not  even  those 
most  strongly  wedded  heretofore  to  protection 
principles,  were  bound  to  maintain  them  on  the 
hustings.  They  either  professed  themselves  con- 
verts at  the  eleventh  hour  to  the  new  opinions, 
or  passed  them  over  in  silence,  saying  they  no 
longer  contested  the  matter  out  of  deference  to 
general  opinion.  The  general  prosperity,  the 
result  in  reality  of  the  gold  discoveries,  which 
had  begun  to  atfect  prices  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  were  in  full  operation  in  this,  was  invariabl}' 
ascribed  by  the  free-trade  party  to  their  meas- 
ures; and  this  obtained  such  general  credence, 
that  any  resistance  to  it  was  out  of  the  question. 
Whatever  posterity  might  say  on  the  subject,  it 
was  evident  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  constituency  at  this  time,  free 
trade  was  a  specific  for  all  the 
evils  under  which  the  nation  la-  i852^"l23  i^7 
bored.' 

The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  4th  Novem- 
ber.    By  mutual  consent,  the  trial  ^^ 
of  strength  was  reserveilfor  the  budg-  The  Budget, 
et,  which   Mr.  Disraeli  had  been  upon  which  _ 
preparing   during  the  recess,  and  drfelt^dlanr 
which  in  one  respect  involved   an  he  resigns, 
important  financial  principle.     An  andthe'S^Tiiga 
addition  of  6000  men  was,  in  spite  ^^^'^"™  t°  «>*'- 
of  the   violent    resistance   of  Mr. 
Hume  and  the  peace  party,  voted  for  the  navy, 
in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Channel  fleet, 
and  2000  men  and  1000  horses  for  the  artillery. 
But  the  great  resistance  was  reserved  for  the 
budget.     Mr.  Disraeli  proposed  a  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  tea  from  2s.  2d.  to  Is.  a  pound,  by 
progressive  reductions  during  six  years,  of  half 
the  present  duties  on  hops,  and  half  the  malt  tax. 
Altogether,  the  reductions  proposed  amounted 
to  between  three  and  four  millions.     So  far  all 
were  agreed;   but  when  he  came  to  the  new 
taxes  to  supply  the  deficiency  thus  created,  the 
case  was  very  diflferent.     The  income  tax  was 
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to  be  continued,  at  least  for  another  year,  and 
Ireland  included  in  it,  that  island  being  taken 
at  the  moderate  sum  of  £00,000,  while  Great 
Britain  was  £5,420,000.  But  then  came  an- 
other proposed  tax,  at  which  the  British  urban 
constituencies  immediately  took  fire.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  house-tax,  which  at  present  did 
not  descend  below  houses  rated  at  £20,  should 
be  extended  to  those  rated  at  £10  and  upward. 
In  support  of  this  change,  he  reminded  the  House 
that,  since  1832,  the  inhabited  houses  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  relieved  of  direct  taxes  amount- 
ing to  £3,030,000,  besides  indirect  taxes,  of 
wliich  more  than  half  fell  on  them,  amounting 
to  £17,000,000  more  ;  while  the  landed  interest, 
which  paid  exclusive  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
£13,000,000  a  year,  had  obtained  the  remission 
of  none  of  them.  "Who  can  justify  a  house- 
tax,"  said  he,  "the  operation  of  which  is  limited 
to  houses  of  £20  value?"  It  was  all  in  vaiu; 
the  urban  constituencies,  threatened  with  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  dire  scourge  of  eqital  taxation, 
said,  "We  can  justify  it."  No  sooner  was  the 
dreaded  change  announced  than  meetings  got 
up  in  all  the  chief  boroughs  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  most  peremptory  and  significant  instructions 
were  sent  to  their  representatives  to  make  every 
effort  to  throw  out  the  hated  measure.  The  re- 
sult was,  that,  after  an  animated  debate  of  four 
nights,  the  budget  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
19,  the  numbers  being  305  to  286.     Next  day 

,  T.  .  r^  u  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  all  the  min- 
1  Pari.  Deb.  c.    .  .         t    1%.   ■        £c  '    i 

xxiii.  1433        isters    resigned    their    oinces,    and 

15T0,  ITo;);       Lord  John  Russell,  with  the  whole 
r-n  ^Q?'  ^^^^'  Whig    administration,   were,   as  a 
'  '     "*  matter  of  course,  reinstated. ' 

Two  events  of  a  calamitous  nature  occuiTed 
_,  in  this  year,  which  forcibly  attracted 

Loss  of  the  *he  attention  of  the  country  and  of 
Amazon  and  Europe.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
Birkenhead  burning  of  the  Amazon,  a  magnifi- 
steamers.  ^^^^^  steamer  of  2250  tons  burden, 
having  on  board,  including  crew  and  passengers, 
210  persons,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  4th 
January.  Among  the  passengers  lost  on  this 
melancholy  occasion  was  the  gifted  and  eloquent 
Mr.  Elliot  Warburton,  whose  recent  work,  The 
Crescent  and  the  Cross,  had  already  attained,  and 
has  since  maintained,  a  European  reputation. 
A  large  vessel  passed  within  300  yards  of  the 
burning  ship,  and  was  hailed  with  the  energy  of 
despair  by  the  unhappy  crew,  but  it  rendered  no 
assistance.  If  this  lieartless  conduct  makes  us 
blush,  the  next  catastrophe  makes  us  proud  of 
human  nature.  The  Birkenhead  steamer  had 
been  dispatched  with  detachments  from  sev- 
eral regiments,  amounting  to  13  officers,  466 
men,  and  20  women  and  children,  in  all,  with 
the  crew,  630  ])ersons,  to  reinforce  their  respect- 
ive corps  in  Caffraria.  She  sailed  from  En- 
gland on  the  5th  January,  and  from  Simon's 
Bay,  at  the  Cape,  on  the  23d  Februai-y,  and  was 
proceeding  on  her  way,  when,  at  two  next  morn- 
ing, she  struck  on  a  sunken  rock  within  sight 
of  the  shore,  and  shortly  after  went  to  pieces. 
There  were  six  life-boats  on  board,  but  one  was 
swamped  in  endeavoring  to  lower  it,  and  two 
could  not  be  got  loose  from  their  moorings. 
Thus  only  three  boats  were  available,  capable  at 
the  very  utmost  of  holding  78  persons  out  of 
630.  The  scene  which  ensued  must  be  given  in 
the  words  of  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  wreck. 


"Mr.  Salmond,  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  gave 
orders  to  Colonel  Seton,  of  the  74th  Highland- 
ers, to  send  the  troops  to  the  chain-pumps,  wliich 
was  immediately  done.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren were  calmly  placed  in  the  cutter,  which  lay 
alongside  under  charge  of  an  officer,  and  pulled 
off"  to  a  short  distance  to  be  free  from  the  rush. 
In  this  awful  moment  the  resolution  and  cool- 
ness of  all  on  l)oard  were  very  remarkable,  far 
exceeding  any  thing  which  could  have  been  con- 
ceived possible  from  the  most  exact  discipline. 
Not  a  cry  nor  a  murmur  was  heard  among  them, 
even  when  the  vessel  made  her  final  plunge.  All 
the  officers  received  their  orders,  and  had  them 
carried  out  as  if  the  men  were  embarking  instead 
of  going  to  the  bottom,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  I  never  saw  an  embarkation  conducted  with 
so  little  noise  and  confusion.  When  the  vessel 
was  first  going  down,  the  commander  called  out, 
'AH  those  that  can  swim,  jump  overboard  and 
make  for  the  boats.'  We  begged  the  men  not  to 
do  as  the  commander  said,  as  the  boat  with  the 
women  must  be  swamped  if  they  reached  it.  Not 
more  than  three  left  their  i-anks  and  made  the  at- 
teinjit. "  Only  194  were  saved  of  the  G30  persons 
on  board  when  the  vessel  struck,  and  of  these  7 
were  women  and  13  children,  being  the  whole 
of  those  on  board.  The  names  of  the  officers  are 
given  below ;  would  that  it  were  possible  to  give 
the  names  of  the  soldiers  also,  to  be  ennobled 
in  the  proudest  niche  of  their  country's  glory.* 
And  with  this  memorable  deed  of  heroism,  more 
glorious  than  the  rush  of  the  charge  i  captain 
or  the  ascent  of  the  breach,  because  Wriglit's  Nar- 
more  generous  and  disinterested,  the  rative— an 
author  closes  his  long  narrative  of  Aiin.''t'eg^^*' 
the  deeds  of  his  countrymen  dur-  1852,463,473; 
ing  the  wars  of  the  French  Eevolu-  Eem.  Occur- 
tion.i  •*'«=^'- 

It  will  belong  to  a  succeeding  historian  to  nar- 
rate the  wonderful  spring  which  the 
country  made  during  the  five  years  ,pj^g  '  j^  ^j^^ 
which  followed  1852,  under  the  in-  coveries  in 
fluence  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  California  and 
America  and  Australia;  but  a  brief  f^o'and'lSl 
notice  oi  them  is  here  indispensable, 
in  order  to  explain  the  main  causes  which  were 
in  full  operation  in  that  year,  when  the  general 
election  took  place  and  free  trade  was  finally 
adopted  as  the  system  of  the  nation.  It  is  well 
known  that,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of 
the  American  dominion  over  Texas  in  1848,  and 
the  war  with  Mexico  which  ensued,  the  peninsula 
of  California  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and 
became  a  part  of  the  Union.  The  Spaniards, 
thirsting  for  gold,  had  been  there  for  three  hun- 
dred years,  and  the  gold  was  mixed  witli  the  al- 
luvial sand  under  their  feet,  but  they  never  found 
it  out.  Before  the  Americans  had  been  there 
six  months  it  was  discovered,  and  the  face  of  the 
world  was  changed.  Miners  speedily  flocked  to 
this  £l  Dorado  from  all  parts  of  America,  and 
many  of  Europe,  and  the  progress  which  ensued 


*  They  were  Comets  Bond  and  Rolt,  12th  Lancers  ;  En- 
Bign  Boylai),  Queen's  Royals;  6th  Reg.,  Knsign  Mitford ; 
rith,  Captain  I!U->ke;  43d,  Lieutenant  Girardol;  45th,  one 
officer;  73d,  Lieutenants  Robinson  and  Booth,  and  En- 
sign Quear;  74tli,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Seton  and  Ensign 
Russell;  91st,  Captain  Wright  and  .Staff-Surgeon  Brown. 
Captain  Wright,  Lieutenants  Girardol  and  Lucan,  Cornet 
Brown,  and  .Staff-Surgeon,  alone  were  saved. — Captain 
Weight's  Narrative;  Ann.  lieg.,  1S52,  p.  473,  476. 
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was  so  rapid  that  it  would  be  deemed  fabulous 
if  not  ascertained  by  authentic  evidence.  In 
February,  184'J,  the  population  of  Europeans  in 
the  State  was  2000;  in  June,  1852,  it  was  al- 
ready 182,000 ;  and  in  1856  it  had  risen  to 
560,000.  Soon  after  this  great  discovery  had 
been  made,  a  similar  vein  of  prospei'ity  was  open- 
ed in  Australia.  Gold  was  there  discovered  in 
1849,  in  the  alluvial  plains  near  Ballarat,  and 
this  led  to  a  general  search  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  precious  article  was  soon  found  in  great  quan- 
tities. The  effects  were  immediately  the  same 
as  they  had  been  in  California.  Population  and 
wealth  enormously  increased,  and  the  emigration 
to  it  in  1854  rose  to  87,000  persons;  the  ex]iorts 
turned  £14,000,000,  being  about  £28  a  head; 
and  the  gold  obtained  amounted  to  the  enormous 
value  of  £15,000,000. 

The  annual  supply  of  gold  and  silver  for  the 
73  use  of  the  ghjbe  was,  by  these  dis- 

Their  vast  coveries,  suddenly  increased  from  an 
effects.  average    of  £10*000,000    to   one    of 

£35,000,000!  The  words  of  poetic  genius  were 
more  than  realized.  "  Methinks,  as  I  gaze 
around,  I  see  the  scheme  of  the  All-beneficent 
Father  disentangling  itself  clear  through  the 
troubled  history  of  mankind.  How  mysterious- 
ly, while  Europe  rears  its  populations  and  fulfills 
its  civilizing  mission,  these  realms,  wJiich  have 
been  concealed  from  its  eyes,  divulged  to  us  just 
as  civilization  needs  the  solution  to  its  problem  ; 
a  vent  for  feverish  energies,  baffled  in  the  crowd, 

.  o-  T.  T,  X  .  offering  bread  to  the  famished,  hope 
»SirE. B.Lyt-    ,        ,    ^,  ^       .  ^^i     >, 

ton's  Caxtons,  to  the  desperate,  m  very  truth ; 
iii.  212;  Whit-  enabling  the  New  World  to  redress 
marsh,  vi.  754,  the  balance  of  the  Old. '  Here  the 
actual  yEneid  passes  before  our 
eyes.  From  the  hearts  of  the  exiles  scattered 
over  this  hardier  Italy,  who  can  not  see  in  the 
future 

A  race  from  whence  New  Albion's  aona  shall  come, 
And  the  long  glories  of  a  future  Rome?" 

Most  of  all  did  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ex- 
^_,  pcrience   the  wonderful   effects  of 

Especially  in  this  great  addition  to  the  circulat- 
the  British  ing  medium  of  our  globe.  That 
Empire.  which  for  five-and-twenty  years  had 

been  awanting — a  currency  commensurate  to  the 
increased  numbers  and  transactions  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  was  now  supplied  by  the  beneficent 
hand  of  Nature.  The  era  of  a  contracted  cur- 
rency, and  consequent  low  prices  and  general 
misery,  interrupted  by  j)assing  gleams  of  pros- 
perity, was  at  an  end.  Prices  rapidly  rose ; 
wages  advanced  in  a  similar  proportion ;  ex- 
ports and  imports  enormously  increased,  while 
crime  and  misery  as  rapidly  diminished.  Emi- 
gration itself,  which  had  reached  868,000  ])«•- 
sons  a  year,  sank  to  little  more  than  half  the 
amount.    Wheat  rose  from  40s.  to  65s, ;  but  the 


[Chap.  LVI. 

wages  of  labor  of  every  kind  advanced  in  nearly 
as  great  a  proportion  :  they  were  found  to  be 
about  30  per  cent,  higher,  on  an  average,  than 
they  had  been  five  years  before.  In  Ireland  the 
change  was  still  greater,  and  probalily  unequal- 
cd  in  so  short  a  time  in  the  annals  of  history. 
Wages  of  country  labor  rose  from  id.  a  day  to 
1.S-.  Gd.  or  2.'?.  ;  convicted  crime  sank  nearly  a 
half;  and  the  increased  growth  of  cereal  crops, 
under  the  genial  inlluenees  of  these  advanced 
prices,  was  as  rapid  as  its  previous  decline  since 
1846  had  been.  At  the  same  time,  decisive  evi- 
dence was  afforded  tliat  all  this  sudden  burst  of 
jjrosperity  was  the  result  of  the  expanded  curren- 
cy, and  by  no  means  of  free  trade,  in  the  fact  that 
it  did  not  appear  till  the  gold  discoveries  came 
into  operation,  and  then  it  was  fully  as  great  in 
the  protected  as  in  the  free-trade  states.* 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  full  of  years  and 
honor,  died  of  an  affection  of  the  ^g 

head,  on  the  1 8th  September.  The  tiniversal  ex- 
body  was  brought  to  London  on  citement  on 
November  10,  it  being  resolved,  in  Wellington's 
obedience  to  the  universal  voice  of 
the  nation,  to  give  him  a  public  funeral.  No 
words  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  excitement 
which  pervaded  the  metropolis  and  the  country 
when  the  appointed  day  drew  near,  and  England 
was  to  bestow  the  last  honors  on  her  greatest 
hero.  Despite  storms  and  floods  of  severity  un- 
usual even  in  the  gloomy  month  of  November, 
multitudes  flocked  to  the  metropolis  from  every 
part  of  the  country  ;  and  before  the  1 8th,  which 
was  the  day  fixed  for  the  mournful  cciemony, 
it  was  calculated  that  at  least  five  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  had  been  added  to  the  two  millions 
and  a  half  which  already  formed  the  population 
of  the  metropolis.  In  London  nothing  was 
heard  of  for  days  before  but  preparations  for  the 
mournful  pageant,  which  was  to  pass  from  the 
Horse-Guards  up  Constitution  Hill,  and  from 
thence,  by  Piccadilly,  St.  James  Street,  Pail- 
Mall,  and  the  Strand,  to  St.  Paid's,  where  the 
most  magnificent  prejiarations  had  been  made 
for  its  reception.  Seats  for  above  200,000  per- 
sons were  provided  along  this  long  line,  which 
were  disposed  of  at  very  high  rates.  In  a  word, 
as  was  well  expressed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  feeling  was  so  strong  and  uni- 
versal tliat  "a  peaceful  people  had  become  in- 
spired with  warlike  enthusiasm,  a  ])ractical  peo- 
ple with  sentiment,  and  a  busy  peojile  had  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  a  day  to  give  expression  to  the 
universal  feeling." 

The  morning  of  the  18th  November,  1852,  as 
that  of  the  18th  June,  1815,  opened  gloomily. 
A  deluge  of  rain  had  fallen  during  the  preced- 
ing night,  and  the  lowering  clouds  presented  a 
melancholy  prospect  for  the  approaching  day. 
Nothing,  however,  could    damp    the    universal 


Exports,  Impobts,  Cokvioted  Ckiminals,  Emigrants,  and  Pkice  of  Wheat  in  Gkeat  Beitain,  peom  1852 

TO  1857. 


Years. 

Exports — 
Declared  Vahxo. 
United  Kingdom. 

Imports — 
Real  Value. 

Convicted 

Criminals. 
United  Kinf^dom. 

Emigrants. 

PftuperB. 

Wheat 

per 
Quarter. 

la'JS      

78,fl76,5T4 
98,923,781 
97,184,786 
P5,6S8,085 
11.5,826,948 
122,066,107 

£ 
109,331,159 

12,3,n99,:n3 
152,389,053 
143,542,830 
172,544,154 

187,844,441 

49,215 
45,917 
45,141 
88,614 
30,249 
31,319 

308,764 
329,937 
3-:'3,4vl9 
176,807 
1T6,5(;4 
212,875 

718,822 
774,214 
864,617 
897,086 
917,084 
885,010 

..      d. 
39     6 
43  10 
73    7 
70    1 
73    S 
69    1 

1853    

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

— Stat.  Abst,  Whitmabbu,  vi.  465. 
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passion  to  see  the  approaching  spectacle.  By 
four  ill  the  morning,  carriages  were 
Preparations  ^^  '^^  heard  in  every  direction,  con- 
for  the  cere-  veying  the  noblest,  the  most  cele- 
mony  of  the  brated,  and  the  fairest,  to  their  se- 
interraeiit.  lected  places  in  the  cathedral,  in 
November  IS.    .,        ■    ,'  •      ..     i      ir  •    li 

the  clubs  or  private  dwellings  in  the 

line  which  the  procession  was  to  pass.  By  six 
every  one  not  detained  by  sorrow  or  sickness  was 
astir ;  and  the  balconies  and  seats  prejjared  for 
their  reception  were  by  eight  all  filled  with  re- 
spectable persons  clad  in  mourning.  All  the 
club-houses  and  principal  mansions  on  the  line 
of  the  procession  were  hung  with  black  cloth. 
The  streets,  before  the  procession  began  to  move, 
were  crowded  to  excess ;  in  Waterloo  Place  there 
were  not  less  than  eighty,  in  Trafalgar  Square 
above  a  hundred  thousand.  Throughout  the 
line  the  procession  was  to  move,  even  from 
Apsley  House  to  St.  Paul's,  a  distance  of  fully 
three  miles,  not  a  crevice  was  unoccupied  in  the 
streets ;  the  windows  were  filled  with  respecta- 
bly-dressed persons,  all  in  deep  mourning ;  the 
Tery  roofs  were  covered  by  spectators,  who  risk- 
ed their  lives  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  pageant 
beneath.  On  the  whole  lino,  it  was  computed 
that  not  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  human 
beings  were  collected  together.  Yet,  though  so 
great  a  multitude  was  assembled,  there  was  no 
jan-ing  or  confusion ;  each  took  his  place  in  or- 
der and  silence,  as  if  the  discipline  and  spirit  of 
the  mighty  commander  had  animated  the  im- 
mense mass  ;  and  so  admirable  had  been  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  police,  and  so  numerous  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  length  of  the  line 
for  viewing  the  procession,  that  not  one  person, 
even  of  the  humblest,  was  disappointed  in  the 
means  of  seeing  it. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  clouds  dispersed,  and  the 
77_         sun  shone  forth  in  uncommon  splen- 
Theproees-  dor,    which    continued    during     the 
sion.  whole  remainder  of  the  day.       The 

procession  itself  was  well  calculated  to  satisfy  all 
expectations,  and  give  a  memorable  proof  at 
once  of  the  power  and  grandeur,  and  of  the  deep 
feelings  of  the  British  people  on  the  occasion. 
The  first  and  noblest  in  the  land  were  there,  of 
all  parties  and  persuasions.  Prince  Albert  oc- 
cupied a  conspicuous  place ;  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge had  the  military  command  of  all  the 
troops  emploj^ed  on  the  occasion ;  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  as  hereditary  Earl-Marshal  of  England, 
regulated  the  array.  Both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment attended,  in  uncommonly  full  muster. 
The  splendid  array  of  the  Horse  and  Foot 
Guards  attracted  universal  admiration ;  the  lat- 
ter, presenting  as  numerous  and  imposing  a  col- 
umn as  that  which  defeated  the  Old  Guard  at 
Waterloo,  headed  the  procession.  His  own  reg- 
iments, the  Rifles  and  the  33d,  entire,  and  de- 
tachments from  every  corps  of  artillery,  cavalry, 
and  infantry  in  the  service,  followed  in  succes- 
sion. All  the  embassadors,  and  the  whole  corps 
diplomatique  of  Europe,  were  present.  That  of 
France  even  attended,  in  a  noble  spirit;  the 
British  did  not  feel  less  warmly  to  their  old  and 
worthy  antagonists  for  their  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion.  The  whole  superior  officers  of  the  En- 
glish army,  and  representatives  from  all  the 
monarchs  of  Europe,  save  Austria,  were  present. 
An  unworthy  feeling  of  irritation  at  the  recent 
policy  of  England  caused  the  Government  of  Vi- 


enna to  withhold  an  expression  of  respect  which 
none  felt  more  sincerely  than  its  brave  and  loyal 
inhabitants.  Many  veterans  who  had  fought 
with  Wellington  during  the  war  followed  his  re- 
mains to  the  grave ;  but  not  the  least  moving 
spectacle  was  the  charger  of  the  deceased,  led 
by  his  old  and  faithful  groom,  with  his  boots  and 
spurs,  reversed,  suspended  in  the  stirrujjs. 

All  the  ministers  of  state,  judges,  and  public 
functionaries    of  the    realm    were  73 

present.  There  was  to  be  seen  tiie  chief  per- 
Marquis  of  Anglesea.  who,  albeit  «o"^  »'''°  ^^• 
past  eighty-four,  and'  bereft  of  a  ^""''^"^  *°  "• 
limb  at  Waterloo,  still  exhibited  a  spirit  and 
vigor  beyond  his  years;  and  Lord  Ilardinge, 
whose  iron  soul  had  saved  the  Peninsula  at  Al- 
buera,  and  India  at  Ferozeshah.  The  keen 
glance  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  bespoke  the  hero 
who  had  contended  against  ten-fold  odds  at  Mee- 
anee ;  Sir  William  Napier,  though  wounded  and 
broken  by  sickness,  exhibited  the  spirit  which 
shone  forth  in  every  page  of  his  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War.  Lord  Gough,  who  had  added 
lustre  to  the  long  line  of  Indian  triumjjhs  at 
Goojerat ;  Lord  Combermere,  the  hero  of  Bhurt- 
pore,  and  companion-in-arms  -of  Wellington; 
and  Lord  Seaton,  who  commanded  the  51st  Reg- 
iment in  the  last  attack  at  Waterloo,  were  there. 
The  intrepid  air  of  Sir  Han-y  Smith  marked  the 
veteran  who  turned  the  tide  of  fortune  at  Ali- 
wal.  The  chivalrous  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
the  worthy  representative  of  him  who  so  nobly 
struggled  for  his  country,  was  one  of  the  pall- 
bearers. So  great  was  the  impression  produced 
by  the  scene,  that  when  the  magnificent  ear, 
bearing  the  body  on  its  summit,  was  drawn  past 
by  twelve  horses,  robed  in  black  velvet  palls,  ev- 
ery head  was  uncovered,  and  there  were  few  dry 
eyes  among  the  countless  multitude.  Among 
them  was  one  man,  now  advanced  in  life,  who 
in  early  youth  had  hastened  from  his  paternal 
roof  to  see  the  allied  armies  on  their  first  entrance 
into  Paris  in  ISli,  and  who  now,  forty  years  aft- 
erward, witnessed  one  last  scene  in  the  mighty 
drama  of  which  he  then  formed  the  conception 
of  writing  the  history,  and  which,  during  the  in- 
terval, he  had  completed. 

Precisely  at  twelve  the  procession  reached  the 
great    door    of   St.  Paul's,  having  79, 

been  met  at  Temple  Bar  by  the  Ceremony 
Lord  Mayor  and  all  the  civic  an-  '"  ^'-  Pa"!'*- 
thorities.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  as  repre- 
senting the  army  of  England,  received  it  at  the 
gate  with  his  sword  dra\ra ;  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  three 
hundred  of  his  clergy,  in  full  canonicals,  met  the 
coffin  as  it  entered  the  church-yard.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  cathedral  was  hung  with  black,  and 
magnificently  lighted  with  gas,  which,  as  even- 
ing approached,  threw  a  mellow  light  over  the 
vast  interior  of  the  dome.  Splendid  music  add- 
ed its  charm  to  the  magic  influence  of  the 
scene.  Eighteen  thousand  persons,  arranged  on 
seats  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  embracing 
the  first  and  noblest  in  the  land,  witnessed  the 
spectacle.  When  the  procession  entered  the  ca- 
thedral, and  the  anthem  was  struck  up  from  the 
powerful  organ  and  a  splendid  orchestra,  twenty 
thousand  voices  swelled  the  strain.  When  the 
titles  of  the  deceased  came  to  be  read  out  by 
Garter  King-at-Arms,  it  appeared  he  had  been 
loaded  with  honors  from  every  country  in  Eu- 
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rope.  A  Prince  in  Belgium,  a  Duke  in  England 
and  Spain,  he  was  a  Field-Marshal  in  Russia, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Spain,  France,  Hanover,  the 
Netherlands,  Portugal,  and  England ;  nine  ba- 
tons fell  from  his  hand  when  he  breathed  his 
last.  Foreign  princes  and  marshals  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  coffin ;  Prince  Albert  and  the  En- 
glish  generals,  who  had  borne  the  pall,  at  its 
foot.*      Every    heart    throbbed   with    emotion 

*  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  Lord 
Gongh,  Lord  Combermere,  Lord  Seaton,  Sir  Harry  Smith, 


when,  in  dead  silence,  the  coffin  was  lowered 
into  the  grave  in  the  centre  of  the  cathedral, 
close  behind  Nelson's  tomb ;  and  the  last  earth- 
ly honor  he  received  was  from  his  old  companion 
in  arms,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  who,  as  it 
vanished  from  the  sight,  bowed  to  his  uncon- 
scious remains. 

"  Such  honors  Ilion  to  her  hero  paid, 
And  peaceful  slept  the  mighty  Hector's  shade.' 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  Sir  Alexander  Woodford,  and  Sir 
Peregrine  Maitland.  , 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

FRANCE   FROM   THE   ELECTION   OF   LOUIS   NAPOLEON  AS   PRESIDENT,  IN  DECEMBER,    1848,  TO   HIS 
ASSUMPTION   OF   THE   IMPERIAL   CROWN   AND   THE   RESTORATION   OF   THE   EMPIRE,. IN   1852. 


The  immense  majorityliy  which  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  had  been  created  Presi- 
State  of  Gov-  '^^n'^  of  ^^^e  Republic  added  greatly 
eminent  after  to  the  power  of  the  executive,  and 
the  election  of  ^yas  an  important  step  in  the  res- 
the  President.  ^^^.^^^^^  ^f  Qi-jgr  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  it  was  far  from  appeasing  the  parties,  or 
producing  a  similar  union  in  the  Assembly.  It 
was,  in  truth,  a  declaration  of  France  against 
the  Revolution,  and  bespoke  the  anxious  desire 
of  the  inhabitants  to  terminate  the  disorders 
which  it  had  introduced,  and  return  to  the  occu- 
pations of  peaceful  industry.  But  to  the  Legis- 
lature, or  at  least  a  large  part  of  its  members,  it 
was  a  serious  blow,  and  was  felt  the  more  severe- 
ly that  it  had  been  so  completely  unexpected. 
They  had  entered  the  Assembly  expecting  to  be 
little  kings,  or,  at  the  very  least,  Roman  sena- 
tors ;  they  found  themselves  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  ordinary  legislators.  The  executive  power — 
so  important  in  all  countries,  so  powerful  in 
eveiy  age  in  France — had  been  appointed  over 
their  heads  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people ; 
the  President  was  no  longer  their  officer  or  ad- 
ministrator, but  the  nominee  of  a  rival  power, 
and  might  be  expected  on  a  crisis  to  be  support- 
ed by  the  army,  which  looked  to  him  for  promo- 
tion, employment,  and  glory.  The  seeds  in  this 
way,  not  merely  of  discontent  and  division,  but 
probable  strife,  were  sown  in  tlie  very  outset  of 
the  President's  power;  the  balance  between  a 
popular  chief  magistrate  and  an  ambitious  but 
discontented  Legislature  could  not  long  be  pre- 
1  <-'„e=„„^o„  served  ;  and  as  the  nation  would  cer- 
ii.  34,  33 ;  tamly  not  again  go  back  to  the  lie- 
Ann.  Hist,  public,  it  was  already  foreseen  that  it 
1849,  2,  3.  must  go  forward  to  the  Empire.' 
The  first  care  of  the  President,  after  installa- 
„  tion  in  office,  was  to  organize  a  pow- 

Formation  of  erful  army  under  the  command  of 
tlie  army  of  Marshal  Bugeaud  at  Lyons  and  the 
tlie  Alps  under  adjacent  provinces  near  the  Alps, 
ugeaii  .  rjj^g  foundation  of  that  army  had 
been  laid  in  March,  1818,  when  it  was  expect- 
ed that  the  Republic  would  be  attacked  by  the 
neighboring  powers,  and  it  at  first  consisted  only 
of  three  divisions,  mustering  30,000  bayonets  and 
4000  sabres,  with  38  guns.  It  was  now  raised, 
by  the  care  of  the  President,  to  72,000  infantry 
and  8000  horse.  The  tlireatening  aspect  of  af- 
fairs in  the  north  of  Italy  amply  justified  these 
precautionary  measures ;  and  it  was  mainly  ow- 
ing to  the  formidable  front  thus  presented  that 
the  Austrians,  after  their  successes  over  the 
Piedmontese,  had  been  prevented  from  crossing 
the  Ticino.  But  the  army  was  destined  also  for 
another  ol)ject,  and  its  main  purpose  was  to  form 
a  support  to  the  President's  power  in  the  event 
of  a  rupture  with  the  Assembly.  It  had  already 
rendered  important  service  to  the  cause  of  order 
on  occasion  of  the  insurrection  in  June  preced- 


ing, when  it  prevented  an  outbreak  at  Lyons 
from  immediately  succeeding  that  at  Paris ;  and 
one  of  its  divisions  had  on  the  first  alarm  ad- 
vanced by  forced  marches  toward  the  capital. 
It  was  to  this  powerful  force  that  Louis  Napoleon 
mainly  looked  for  the  support  of  his  authority, 
in  the  event  of  that  breach  with  the  Assembly 
and  democratic  party,  which  it  was 
evident,  sooner  or  later,  must  en-  i^™^ 
sue.i 

The  thorns  were  not  long  of  showing  them- 
selves, and  that  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
President.  Following  up  the  princi-  Early  divi- 
ple  laid  down  in  his  circular  to  the  sions  and 
clectoA,  already  given,  ^  Louis  Napo-  c'langes  in 
Icon,  in  the  first  instance,  formed  his  ^''e  ^'''''"et. 
cabinet  from  a  combination  of  all  I  g" ''^' '^'  "* 
parties,  though  the  majority  was  com- 
posed of  those  who  were  known  to  incline  to  the 
monarchical  side.  It  is  true  M.  Thiers,  M. 
Mole,  M.  Berryer,  M.  de  Broglie,  M.  de  Mont- 
alembert,  were  not  themselves  in  the  cabinet, 
but  their  friends  and  supporters  were  so,  and 
constituted  its  majority.  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  M. 
Leon  de  Malleville,  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  M.  Passy, 
M.  Leon  Tracy,  belonged  to  the  constitutional 
party,  who  had  formed  the  Opposition,  but  de- 
sired a  free  government  under  the  Orleans  dy- 
nasty. It  might  be  presumed,  what  was  soon 
found  to  ensue,  that  they  would  incline  to  the 
monarchical  side  under  the  government  of  the 
President.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  de  Falloux 
represented  the  religious  party,  united  with  the 
Legitimists,  who  formed  so  important  a  part  of 
the  electors,  especially  in  the  rm'al  districts,  and 
M.  Bixio  the  extreme  Republicans.  Coalitions 
of  this  kind  are  often  desired  by  the  people,  and 
deemed  practicable  by  the  inexperienced ;  they 
are  always  looked  on  with  distrust  by  those 
versed  in  real  life,  and  never  fail  to  terminate  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  weaker  party  from  the  ad- 
ministration. So  it  proved  in  the  present  in- 
stance. A  sincere  and  honest  republican,  M. 
Bixio  soon  found  that  he  was  out  of  place  in  a 
Conservative  cabinet,  and  he  retired  accordingly, 
and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Buffet  in  the  office  of 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  This 
was  immediately  after  followed  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  M.  Leon  de  Malleville  as  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  who  was  succeeded  Jg^g  ' 
by  M.  Leon  Faucher,  transferred  from 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  in  which  he  was 
succeeded  by  M.  Lacrosse.  The  latter 
changes  were  not  produced  by  any  di-  ^g^  • 
vergence  of  political  principle,  but  by  a 
private  rupture  between  the  President  and  M. 
Leon  de  Malleville, '  occasioned  by  a  ,  „  .. 
warm  altercation  relative  to  the  de-  jap.  7  i849; 
mand  made  by  the  President  for  the  An.  Hist.  1849, 
delivery  of  some  documents  in  the  on^ji^"^^  ^** 
ofiice  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,      '     ' 
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bearing  on  the  abortive  Strasburg  and  Boulogne 
affairs  ten  years  before. 
There  re'maiued,  liowever,  before  the  Govern- 
.  ment  could  be  considered  as  fully 

Appointment  completed,  the  office  of  Vice-Presi- 
ofaVice-  dent  of  the  Republic  to  fill  up.  This 
President.  ^yj^g  ^  situation  of  great  importance  ; 
for  not  only  was  he  ex  officio  President  of  the 
Assembly,  but  in  the  absence,  or  during  the 
sickness,  of  the  President,  he  exercised  his  func- 
tions, and  was  intrusted  with  his  powers.  The 
appointment,  too,  was  of  the  more  importance, 
that  it  was  to  be  made  neither  by  the  President 
nor  the  Assembly  taken  separately,  but  by  the 
latter  from  a  list  of  three  furnislied  by  the  former ; 
so  that  both  the  rival  powers  would  have  a  share 
in  the  election.  In  terms  of  the  law,  the  Cab- 
jg  inet  presented,  on  the  18th  January,  a 
list  of  three  candidates  for  the  situation, 
and  they  were  M.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  General 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  and  M.  Vivien.  The  first 
two  were  received  with  such  marks  of  displeas- 
ure by  the  Assembly,  that  the  President  was 
obliged  to  invoke  the  respect  due  to  the  execu- 
tive authority  to  bring  it  to  a  close.  When  the 
-,_  .,„  election  came  on,  however,  the  result  was 
different :  M.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  was 
elected  ))y  a  large  majority,  the  numbers  being 
417  for  him,  against  277  for  M.  Vivien,  who 
alone  came  to  the  vote.  The  ill-humor  of  the 
Assembly  at  this  result  was  shown  in  the  vote  on 
the  salary  of  the  Vice-President,  which  was  re- 
duced from  CO, COO  francs  a  year  to  48,000  francs 
by  a  majority  of  372  to  270.  The  Cabinet  had 
even  some  difficulty  in  resisting  a  proposition  of 
the  Radical  party  in  the  Assembly,  headed  by  Ba- 
baud-Laribiere,  to  the  effect  that  the  Vice-Presi- 

1  »f  -t  ,.  dent  should  receive  for  his  resi- 
1  Aionitf'ui,  111 

Jan.  19,21,22,  dence,  not  a  separate  house,  but  the 
1849 ;  Ann.  upper  flat  of  the  building  occupied 
Hist.lS49,T,9.  by  the  Council  of  State.  * 

The  first  serious  subject,  apart  from  the  strifes 
of  factions,  which  occupied  the  at- 
Disasti'ous  tention  of  the  Assembly,  was  the 
st.ate  of  the  finances  of  the  Republic,  which  were 
finances;  de-  still  in  the  most  disastrous  state, 
saU  duties^  ^^^  threatened  immediately  to  be- 
come utterly  hopeless,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cessation  of  the  duty  on  salt,  on 
1st  January,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  on  13th  April  preceding. 
The  loss  of  this  tax,  which  brought  in  70,000,000 
francs  a  year,  would  evidently  reduce  the  Re- 
public to  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  for  the  deficit  of 
the  current  year  already  exceeded  250,000,000 
francs,  and  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  some 
immediate  resolution  regarding  it  before  the 
fatal  day  of  the  termination  of  the  tax  arrived. 
The  debate  came  on  upon  the  27th  De- 
isls  "^^  cember,  and  the  reasons  for  resisting 
any  reduction  of  the  tax  were  thus  stated 
by  M.  Passy,  the  finance  minister:  "Never,  not 
even  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  did  the 
receipts  of  the  exchequer  reach  1,400,000,000 
francs:  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  they  were  only  1,370,000,000  francs. 
The  entire  revenue  of  1848,  if  you  deduct  the 
produce  of  the  45  per  cent,  addition  to  the  direct 
taxes,  will  not  exceed  1,200,000,000  francs,  while 
the  national  expenses  have  increased  in  a  still 
more  alarming  proportion.  In  the  year  which  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  the  expenditure  has  been 


1,800,000,000,  showing  a  deficit  on  the  ordinaiy 
revenue  of  600,000,000  francs  in  a  single  year. 
Nor  are  our  prospects  for  the  future  more  con- 
solatory :  the  revenue  in  1 849  can  only  be  esti- 
mated at  1,300,000,000  francs,  while  the  charges 
of  the  year  can  not  be  taken  at  less  than,  at  the 
very  least,  1,000,000,000  francs,  showing  a  cer- 
tain deficit  of  300,000,000  francs  in  the  ensuing 
year.  Is  this  a  time  when  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
the  permanent  revenue  by  withdrawing  a  tax 
producing  70,000,000  francs  annually?"  Not- 
withstanding the  wei^it  of  these  arguments,  and 
the  urgency  of  the  case,  such  was  the  sense  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  tax,  or  their 
terror  of  meeting  their  constituents  if  they  had 
had  any  hand  in  reimposing  it,  that  though  they 
departed  from  its  entire  abolition,  it  was  only  on 
condition  of  its  being  reduced  from  1st  January, 
1849,  to  two-thirds  of  its  former  amount.  This 
was  carried,  on  the  final  division,  by  372  to  363. 
It  was  well  understood  to  be  a  political  vote  breath- 
ing hostility  to  the  Government ;  and  it  was  suf- 
ficiently alarming,  as  indicating  how  nearly  par- 
ties were  divided  in  the  Assembly.  But  it  was 
a  still  more  serious  blow  to  national  credit,  and 
excited  great  alarm  among  all  persons  of  prop- 
erty, from  the  apprehension  that  it  was  ,  ,,  .. 
an  unworthy  concession  to  popular  pg^  28,  29 
clamor,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  fol-  18i8;  Ann. 
lowed,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  by  a  Hist  ISiS, 
serious  addition  to  the  direct  taxes. '        '     ' 

The  financial  situation  of  France  was  discussed 
and  fully  developed  a  month  after,  g 

when  the  new  taxes  to  be  laid  on  to  Increased 
meet  this  great  deficit  came  under  "iuty  <<"  suc- 
consideration.  As  the  temper  of  the  t^essions. 
Assembly  against  any  increase  of  the  indirect 
taxes  had  been  so  unequivocally  evinced,  no  re- 
source remained  but  an  augmentation  of  the  di- 
rect ;  and  as  the  continuance  of  the  forty-five 
per  cent,  addition  to  the  direct  taxes  was  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  thought  of,  no  expedient  re- 
mained but  to  levy  an  increased  duty  on  succes- 
sions. M.  Goudchaux  had,  six  months  before, 
brought  forward  a  propiosal,  when  he  was  finance 
minister,  to  \e\j  aprogresshe.  duty  on  successions, 
whether  in  money  or  heritage — a  proposal  evi- 
dently of  a  Socialist  character,  and  tending  to 
introduce  a  system  confiscating  the  property  of 
the  rich  to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  poor.  It 
was  rejected,  accordingly,  by  M.  Passy,  the  pres- 
ent finance  minister;  but  he  proposed  a  very 
serious  addition  to  the  tax  by  increasing  it  from 
twelve  to  twenty  per  cent.,  successions  under  500 
francs  (£20)  being  entirely  exempted.  This  pro- 
pos.al  occasioned  a  perfect  storm  in  the  Assem- 
bly ;  but  M.  Passy  was  firm,  alleging  with  truth 
that  the  public  service  could  not  be  carried  on 
unless  the  tax  was  conceded.  He  concluded 
with  the  significant  words:  "Either  enable  me 
to  execute  my  duties,  or  I  resign."  The  Assem- 
bly felt  the  power  of  the  appeal,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  extreme  reluctance  to  increased  taxation, 
was  constrained  to  agree  to  the  increased  duties 

by  a  considerable  majority.     A  similar  ^ 

e         ^\.  ti  „  Jan-  IB- 

measure  was,  from  the  same  cause — the 

reduction  of  the  indirect  taxes — introduced  into 

Great  Britain.-     Thus,  in  both  coun-  ^^  n'teur 

tries,  the  first  diurable  effect  of  popu-  jan.  16,    ' 

lar  triumph  was  to  change,  to  a  con-  1S49;  Ann. 

siderable  extent,  the  system  of  indi-  Jq^nq'^®'*^* 

rect  taxation — the  creation  of  Euro-      ' 
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pean  freedom — into  that  of  direct  and  crushing 
burdens,  the  oftsj)ring  in  every  age  of  Asiatic 
despotism. 

A  very  valuable  report  was  presented  on  22d 

January  by  the  finance  minister,  on 
Compalative  '^"^  comparative  financial  state  of 
financial  state  France  in  1848  and  1849.  Though 
of  France  ill  somewhat  difi'erent  from  the  posi- 
Jatfuary  lii!'*'  ^'°"  ^^  ^lie  country  in  the  preceding 

year,  it  still  presented  a  mournful 
and  almost  hopeless  aspect.  The  total  receipts 
of  1849,  as  compared  with  1848,  showed  a  dim- 
inution of  no  less  than  437,718,732  francs,  aris- 
ing from  the  termination  of  the  45  per  cent,  on 
the  direct  taxes,  and  the  want  of  the  loan  of 
232,000,000  francs,  which  had  been  contracted 
by  the  Government  in  the  preceding  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  receipts  might  be 
expected  to  be  iucrcased  by  243,716,000  francs, 
of  which  no  less  than  99,230,000  francs  were 
from  the  increased  duty  on  successions,  and 
83,873,000  francs  was  hoped  for  from  the  rise 
in  the  produce  of  the  indirect  taxes  arising  from 
the  increased  strength  of  Government,  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  country.  Still  this  exhibited  a 
diminution  in  the  total  receipts,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  of  1849,  compared  with  1848,  of 
194,000,000  francs,  which  required  to  be  made 
up  by  loan  exchequer  bills,  or  some  other  ex- 
traordinary resource.  For  the  whole  reduction 
in  the  expenses  for  1 849  which  was  deemed  prac- 
ticable amounted  to  178,491,000  francs,  as  no 
less  than  41,493,000  was  for  increased  interest 
of  debt  on  which  no  reduction  was  practicable ; 
so  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  deficit  of  1849  would 
be  15,510,000  francs  jnore  than  that  of  1848, 
which  already  had  been  so  enormous !  Sucli 
were  the  first-fruits,  in  a  financial  point  of  view, 
which  France  reaped  from  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  and  they  were  bitter  in  the  extreme.  The 
magnitude  of  the  public  armaments,  rendered 
necessaiy  by  that  convulsion,  in  a  great  measure 
explained  this  deplorable  state  of  the  public 
finances;  for  the  army  on  the  1st  December, 
1848,  numbered  no  less  than  502,196  men  and 
100,452  horses,  of  which  78,000  men  and  15,490 
horses  were  employed  in  Algeria.  Tliese  forces 
were  to  be  reduced  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year  to  380,824  men  and  92,410  horses.  The 
nav}'  was  fixed  on  a  more  moderate  scale,  prov- 
ing that  the  Government  had  no  apprehensions 
1  Moniteiir,  ^''^  ^^e  side  of  England.  The  ships 
Jan.  17, 1S49 ;  afloat  in  commission  were  ten  of 
An.  Reg.  18-19,  the  line,  two  floating  batteries,  eight 

OA    qo  '  "  7        0 

'     ■  frigates,  and  eighteen  corvettes. ' 

A  veiy  important  matter,  both  as  regards  the 
g  social  interests  of  the  country  and 

Laws  regard-  the  party  struggles  in  the  Legisla- 
ingpr'sonla-  ture,  came  under  the  consideration 
January  9.  °^  ^'^^  Assembly  early  in  January, 
connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  prisons.  The  Provisional  Government, 
in  the  first  fervor  of  their  philanthropy  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  inmates  of  jails,  had,  on  the  24th 
March,  1848,  entirely  abolished  labor  in  pris- 
ons; but  the  eifect  of  this,  as  any  one  might 
have  anticipated  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  mat- 
ter, had  been  so  injurious  both  in  demoralizing 
the  prisoners  by  idleness,  and  augmenting  the 
severity  of  their  punishment  by  their  having  no- 
thing to  do,  that  the  Assembly,  on  the  28th  Au- 
gust, had  reverted  to  the  system  of  prison  labor, 


leaving  it  to  the  prefects  to  decide  in  what  species 
of  work  they  should  be  employed.  This  imme- 
diately gave  rise  to  violent  remonstrances  from 
the  free  laborers  in  the  ncighboriiood  of  the  pris- 
ons, who  complained  that  they  could  not  com- 
pete on  terms  of  equality  with  workmen  who, 
fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  by  the  State,  could  of 
course  undersell  them  in  the  ]iroduce  of  their  la- 
bor. Pressed  by  these  ojiposite  interests  and 
considerations,  the  Assembly  adojitcd,  with  a 
slight  modification,  the  report  of  the  committee, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  jjroduce  of  pris- 
on labor  should  not  be  exposed  for  sale  in  com- 
petition with  that  of  freemen,  but  so  far  as  pos- 
sible employed  in  furnishings  to  the  troops  by 
land  and  sea.  This  system  is  adopted  also  in 
Holland,  Belgium,  Bavaria,  and  Genoa ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  it  is  a  mere  elusory  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  and  only  appears  to  succeed,  because 
it  keeps  the  competition  out  of  the  sight  of  those 
who  sutler  under  it.  The  true  principle  to  adopt 
in  the  case  is,  that  idleness  in  prison  is  so  great 
an  aggravation  of  its  pains,  that  it  is  unjust  to 
inflict,  and  so  great  an  incentive  to  crime,  that  it 
is  unwise  to  permit  it.  No  class  in  society  is  en- 
titled to  insist  that  another  class  shall  be  kept  in 
a  state  of  compulsory  idleness  and  moral  ruin, 
lest  its  industry  should  interfere  with  their  own. 
The  command  of  Providence  is  that  all  man- 
kind should  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  not  that  this  sentence  should  be  confined 
to  the  free.  Any  undue  interference  with  the 
remuneration  of  free  labor  can  be  i  jionitem- 
prevented  by  making  the  prices  .jan.  10,  isio ; 
charged  for  the  produce  of  penal  Ann.  iiist. 
labor  not  lower  than  the  average.'     '^'^^'  '^^'  ^^■ 

The  all-important  subject  of  primary  educa- 
tion early  occupied  the  attention  of  9. 
the  Assembly.      M.  Carnot,   their  Measures  on 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  had,  *'l*=  q/'estion 
on  the  30th  June,  1648,  nnmediate    education  and 
ly  after  the  sup])ression  of  the  re-  the  Council 
volt,  brought  forward  a  project  for  '^'*  State. 
the  universal  education  of  the  people  at  the  pub- 
lic expense ;  but  the  necessitous  state  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  prevented  it  from  being  immediate- 
ly adopted,  and  they  fell  upon  the  usual  expe- 
dient, when  delay  was  desired,  of  refer- 
ring it  to  the  Legislative  Committee.  isTs'^'^' 
They  having  made  a  report,  it  was  again, 
for  a  similar  reason,  remitted  to  the  committee 
for  further  consideration ;  and  at  the  same 
time  commissioners  were  appointed,  with  ^5^9   ' 
instructions  to  prepare  la\^s  on  jjrimary 
instruction,  secondary  instruction,  and  ilie  books 
to  be  taught  in  schools.     The  Council  of  Stale 
also  soon  came  under  consideration,  a  very  im- 
portant body,  as  it  was  apjjointed  by  the  Assem- 
bly, and  intrusted  with  the  examination  of  all 
legislative  motions  which  appeared  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  too  hastily  pre])ared,   or  of  so 
much  importance  as  to  be  thoroughly  matured, 
and  requiring  deliberate  consideration.     It  was 
soon  found,  however,  that  the  interposition  of  a 
body  having  such  important  functions  between 
the  executive  and  the  Legislature,  nominated  by 
the  latter,  led  to  great  inconvenience,  and  might 
seriously  fetter  the  executive,  esi)ecially  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  foreign  states,  or  requiring  im- 
mediate dispatch.      A  motion  was  ac- 
cordingly made  and  carried   to  reduce  ^g^j     * 
the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
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fil  from  forty-eight  to  thirty-two,  as  a  more  man- 
ageable number ;  but  it  was  provided  that  they 
should  be  re-elected  by  the  Assembly  before  they 
entered  on  their  functions.     This  was  an  efl^'ort 
on  the  part  of  the  Assembly  to  maintain  the  in- 
fluence and  consideration  of  which  they  already 
felt  they  had  been  in  a  great  measure  deprived 
bv  the  "election  of  the  President. 
'  Public  opinion  meanwhile  in  France  was  so 
rapidly  turning  against  the  Legis- 
General'reac-  Mature,  that  it  was  foreseen  its  ex- 
tion  against    istence  could  not  be  long  prolonged, 
the  Revolu-     The  general  feeling  was  forcibly  ex- 
^Vfi"  ""bi  *^^    pressed  in  meetings  held  in  Rennes 
and  Lille.     "  It  will  no  longer  do," 
said  an  orator  in  the  former  city,  "for  Paris  to 
send  us  down  revolutions  by  the  mail-coach  ;  for 
it  is  now  no  longer  political  but  social  revolu- 
tions with  which  we  are  visited.     The  depart- 
ments in  Jura  have  shown  unequivocally  that 
they  are  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  sys- 
tem.    Reflect  on  the  days  which  we  denominate 
by  the  24th  February,  the  15th  May,  the  23d 
June.     Is  it  to  be  borne  that  we  are  still  doom- 
ed to  go  to  bed  at  night  without  knowing  wheth- 
er we  shall  ever  waken  in  the  morning?"     "It 
is  unprecedented  in  history,"  said  a  speaker  in 
Lille,  "that  a  few  thousand  turbulent   adven- 
turers, ever  ready  for  a  cotip-de-main,  should  have 
succeeded  on  so  many  occasions  in  putting  in 
hazard  the  destinies  of  a  people  so  advanced 
in  civilization  as  that  of  France.     We  present 
to  Europe  the  extraordinaiy  spectacle  of  a  na- 
tion of  35,000,000  of  men  ever  ready  to  take 
the  yoke  from  20,000  or  30,000  creators  of  rev- 
olutions, who  descend  into  the  streets  at  a  sig- 
nal given  by  a  few  ambitious  leadei"s,  and  treat 
France  as  a  conquered  country.     A  few  months 
only  have  elapsed  since  we  saw  a  handful  of  mis- 
led men,  taking  advantage  of  the  inertness  of 
some,  the  connivance  of  others,  the  terror  of 
many,  and  the  weakness  of  Government,  gain 
possession  of  the  sanctuaiy  of  the  national  repre- 
sentation, and  chase  from  it  the  representatives 
of  the  country.      A  unanimous  resistance  has 
now  declared  itself  against  the  Parisian  tyranny ; 
a  violent  desire  to  shake  ofT  its  yoke  has  made 
itself  felt  even  by  the  Central  Government.     It  is 
not  a  conspiracy,  still  less  a  dream  of  a  federa- 
tive government;  it  is  an  open  and  deliberate 
movement  by  the  provinces  of  France,  as  the  old 
ones  of  Gaul  were  determined  that 
i849"73*"^'    their    interests   shall   no   longer   be 
swallowed  up  in  those  of  Rome.'" 
Wh'en  such  was  the  temper  of  men's  minds  in 
jj  the  provinces,  it  was  only  a  ques- 

Proposition  tion  of  time  when  the  Legislature 
of  M.  Rateau.  was  to  be  dissolved,  to  make  way 
Jan.  12.  f^jj.  Qj^g  more  in  harmony  with  the 

general  wish  of  the  nation  out  of  the  capital. 
After  the  election  of  the  President  by  so  great 
a  majority  of  votes  over  all  France,  this  de- 
sire assumed  a  practical  direction,  because  its 
realization  seemed  more  nearly  approaching. 
The  general  wish  found  vent  in  a  motion  made 
by  M.  Rateau,  that  the  general  election  should 
take  place  on  the  4th  of  next  May,  and  the  ex- 
isting Assembly  be  dissolved  on  the  19th  of  that 
month.  This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis;  and 
it  was  doubtful  how  the  matter  would  be  de- 
t'ided,  for  the  parties  were  very  nearly  divided 
upon  it — the  general  wish  of  the  vast  majority 


of  the  people  being  counterbalanced  by  the  de- 
sire of  the  members  in  the  Assembly  to  retain  a 
power  by  which  they  hoped  largely  to  profit.  In 
the  Council  of  State  the  votes  were  equally  di- 
vided ;  and  in  the  Assembly  itself  it  was  decided 
by  a  majority  of  /our — the  members  being  400 
to  396 — to  take  the  motion  into  consideration, 
which  was  equivalent  to  giving  leave  to  bring  in 
the  bill  in  the  English  House  of  Commons.  The 
whole  supporters  of  Government  lent  their  aid  to 
the  measure.  "There  is  something  worse,"  said 
M.  Montalembert,  "for  a  real  lover  of  his  coun- 
try, and  friend  to  social  progress,  than  the  over- 
throw of  existing  Governments  ;  for  however  sad 
this  may  be,  the  executive  power  survives,  and 
often  gains  by  it.  What  is  much  more  deplora- 
ble is  the  weakness  of  government  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  received  it  young  and  energetic. 
Do  not,  I  implore  you,  present  to  Europe  that 
mournful  spectacle ;  do  not  let  a  power  which 
has  nothing  above,  nor  even  on  a  level  with  it, 
perish  from  inanition  in  your  hands.  A  part  of 
the  Assembly  does  not  wish  to  advance,  because 
it  is  not  sure  it  will  be  able  to  retrace  its  steps ; 
another  wishes  to  move  on  for  the  opposite  rea- 
son. Terminate,  I  implore  you,  so  hu-  -p  ^^  ,^ 
miliating  a  spectacle  in  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope." After  a  long  and  impassioned  debate, 
the  motion  of  M.  Rateau,  slightly  amended  by 
M.  Lanjuinais,  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority  of  424  to  3S7-a  short  respite  l^^^^lZd 
being  merely  given  to  the  Assembly  Feb.  14, 1849; 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  mature  a  Ann.  llist. 
new  law  regulating,  in  some  matters  j?^''';  ■•^^Pje 
of  detail,  the  approaching  election.'  ■   ■     ■>    • 

It  was  not,  however,  without  an  attempt  at  a. 
violent  coup-de-main  that  this  great  ^„ 

victory  was  gained  by  Prince  Louis  preparations 
Napoleon  and  the  moderate  party  for  a  conspir- 
in  the  Assembly.     The  Republicans  ^J^y- 
were  quite  aware  that  it  would  an-      ^°'     ' 
nihilate  their  ascendency,  and  they  resolved  to 
anticipate  the  legal  dissolution  of  the  Assembly 
by  a  coup-d'etat  against  the  President.      "Louis 
Bonaparte  once  down, "said  M.  Proudhon,  "and 
the  counter-revolution  is  at  an  end.     It  is  as- 
tonishing that,  for  a  month  past,  neither  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  Assembly,  nor  the  democratic 
press,  have  been  aware  that  that  is  the  real  state 
of  the  matter.     Strike  the  idol,  and  the  faith  be- 
ing dishonored,  the  worship  is  at  an  end.     Let 
the  vote  strike  Louis  Bonaparte,  and  it  is  done. 
Have  no  fear  of  a  reaction ;  it  has  no  force  but 
in  the  noise  which  it  makes.     An  energetic  vote 
in  five  minutes  will  deliver  you  fi-om 
all  your  dangers.''^"     This  was  a  di-  j^^*'  grTsIb 
rect  appeal  to  a  civil  war,  and  an  '        ' 

invitation  to  a  coup-d'etat ;  for  the  President, 
having  been  elected  by  the  direct  votes  of  the 
people,  and  not  by  the  Assembly,  could  not  be 
removed  but  by  the  same  authority  which  had 
created  him,  before  the  legal  period  of  his  tenure 
of  office,  which  was  four  years,  expired.    Govern- 
ment meanwhile  were  not  idle.     A  motion  was 
brought  foi'ward  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
to  shut  up  the  clubs,  which  was  rejected  by  418  to 
342  ;  and  this  was  met  by  a  counter-  3  cass.  ii.  46 
motion,  proposed  by  M.  Ledru-Rol-  47;  Ann.  Hist, 
lin,  for  an  accusation  of  the  Minis-  i?j^'^^', ^^' 
ters,  upon  the  ground  of  their  hav-  jjj,,  ^e'^L*  ' 
ing,  by  this  motion,  violated  the  con-  Nupoieon,  ii. 
stitution.'    But  the  Republicans  had  is^i  187. 
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no  expectation  of  carrying  this  extreme  measure 
in  the  Assemhly ;  it  was  the  hoisting  the  signal 
of  insurrection  that  was  really  intended ;  and  this 
design  was  carried  into  execution  on  the  29th 
January. 

The  clubs  had  for  long  been  in  a  state  of  ex- 
13_  traordinary  activity ;  and  the  demand 
Conspiracy  for  an  accusation  of  the  Ministers  was 
of  Jan.  29.  signed,  not  only  by  a  great  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  but  by  nearly  the  whole 
editors  of  newspapers  in  Paris.  It  was  universal- 
ly known,  accordingly,  that  a  great  democratic 
movement  was  in  agitation ;  and  the  conspirators 
at  this  critical  moment  I'cceived  a  great  and  un- 
expected accession  of  strength  from  the  discon- 
tent of  a  part  of  the  Garde  Mobile,  owing  to  a 
project  which  was  in  course  of  execution  for  re- 
ducing the  strength  of  their  battalions  to  that  of 
the  regiments  of  the  line,  and  organizing  them 
in  fewer  battalions  than  heretofore.  As  this 
measure  threatened  to  deprive  several  subaltern 
officers  of  their  situations,  it  excited  great  dis- 
content; and  to  such  a  length  did  this  go,  that 
two  hundred  of  them  repaired  in  a  menacing 
manner,  on  the  28th  January,  in  order  to  extort 
a  revocation  of  the  decree  reducing  them.  Gen- 
eral Changarnier,  tlie  governor  of  the  armed 
force  in  Paris,  received  them  kindly,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  retire,  but  they  did  so  uttering  se- 
ditious cries,  and  immediately  entered  into  com- 
munication with  the  heads  of  the  clubs,  who, 
charmed  with  such  an  unlooked-for  accession  of 
strength,  immediately  fixed  a  grand  demonstra- 
tion for  the  following  day.  It  took  place  ac- 
cordingly, but  proved  a  miserable  failure.  The 
fire  of  democracy  in  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple was  burned  out.  The  Government  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  plans  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  from  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  all 
their  places  of  rendezvous  were  occupied  by  large 
bodies  of  troops,  who,  so  far  from  joining  them 
as  they  expected,  forcibly  prevented  any  attempt 
at  assembling.  .Foiled,  disconcerted,  and  ut- 
1  Moniteur  terly  overmatched,  the  consjiirators, 
Jan.  30,  iS-fi;  who  came  up  in  considerable  num- 
J'n^^?^^.'  1-  ISS,  ]3gj.g  from  the  clubs,  had  no  altern- 
4T  49;  Ann.  ^tive  but  to  retire,  and  they  did  so 
Hist.  1S19, 95,  worse  than  defeated — turned  into 
98-  ridicule.' 

During  the  panic  occasioned  by  this  abortive 
j4  insurrection,  the  proposition  of  M. 
The  general  Rateau  was  again  taken  into  consid- 
election  of  eration,  and  finally  carried  by  a  ma- 
May,  isw.  jority  of  one  —  the  numbers  being 
416  to  415.  The  days  of  the  Assembly  being 
now  numbered,  its  legislative  acts  ceased  to  be 
an  object  of  any  consideration ;  and  the  regula- 
tions for  the  approaching  election  having  been 
Feb  15  Passed  without  a  di\-ision  on  15th  Feb- 
ruary, the  clubs  were  closed  after  a 
March  20.  stormy  debate  on  the  20th  March  fol- 
lowing, by  the  slender  majority  of  19  votes — the 
numbers  being  378  to  359.  This  was  the  last 
important  act  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.     It 

M  15  ''*^J^^*'^'^>  ^^  ^'^^^  May,  by  a  majority 
*^  ■  of  37,  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the 
Ministry  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  country, 
and  four  days  afterward  came  to  an  end.  Every 
eye  was  now  fixed  on  the  approaching  general 
election,  fraught  as  it  was  with  the  future  des- 
tinies of  France;  but  the  preparations  on  the 
opposite  sides  to  meet  the  crisis  were  very  differ- 


ent. The  clubs  were  in  ceaseless  activity,  and 
tiiey  had  established  branches  in  the  chief.  i)ro- 
vincial  towns.  The  press  was  nearly  unanimous 
in  favor  of  tlie  democratic  side,  and  loud  in  its 
abuse  of  the  President  and  the  ruling  authority. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  was  in  a  false 
position.  Louis  Napoleon  alone  was  elected  by 
a  i)ower  independent  of  tlie  Assembly ;  all  his 
ministers  were  members  of  that  body,  and  accus- 
tomed to  regard  its  majorities  as  the  only  founda- 
tion of  their  autliority.  Thus  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  Republic  and  his  ministers  looked  to 
different  bodies,  and  were  actuated  at  bottom  by 
ojiposite  motives.  The  first,  depending  directly 
on  the  people,  regarded  the  Asscml)ly  as  an  en- 
emy to  be  overcome ;  the  second,  in  constant 
collision  with  the  Legislature,  looked  upon  it  as 
an  ally  to  be  conciliated.  Had  it  been  ])0ssible 
for  Louis  Napoleon  to  dispense  with  the  Assem- 
bly, and  govern  of  his  own  authority,  he  would 
probably  have  secured  the  suflrages  of  an  im- 
mense majority  of  the  people.  But  the  nation 
was  not  as  yet  sufficiently  awakened  from  tiie 
illusions  of  the  Revolution  to  render  that  possi- 
ble; and  as  the  Government  had  been  severely 
censured  for  interfering  in  the  elections  of  the 
preceding  year,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  ab- 
stain altogether  from  any  attempt  to  influence 
them  on  the  present  occasion.  Thus  the  people 
were  left  witiiout  citlier  leaders  or  direction  on 
the  one  side,  and  with  both  of  the  most  efficient 
kind  on  the  other.  A  club  to  secure  the  return 
of  members  of  Consenative  principles  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Rue  de  Poictiers,  and  raised  con- 
siderable sums  to  organize  an  opposition  to  the 
Socialist  doctrines,  which  were  now  spreading  in 
every  direction  from  the  capital  to  the  provincial 
towns.  But  like  all  other  attempts  since  1789 
to  resist  the  spread  of  democratic  principles  by 
any  other  means  than  the  Government,  it  had 
very  little  success.  The  electors,  distracted  be- 
tween their  own  secret  wishes  and  the  republican 
clamor  with  which  they  were  surroimded,  saw  in 
general  no  resource  but  in  returning  a  member 
on  each  side,  or  electing  a  Republican  not  as  yet 
pledged  to  violent  measures.  Thus  the  parties 
were  nearly  equally  divided  in  the  new  Assembly, 
as  they  hacl  been  in  the  old.  But  there  was  this  dif- 
ference between  them,  and  it  proved  ,  ,,  ^  ..  .., 
most  material ;  the  leading  Repub-  77;  Ann.  Hist, 
licans  were  not  elected.  Ledru-  1849,232,264; 
Rollin  nearly  alone  survived  amidst  ^^^P*^^-  '•  ^"'^' 
the  general  wreck  of  his  party.  ^ 

The  equally  divided  state  of  the  retunis,  when 
aiinounced  in  Paris,  produced  uni-  ..^ 

versal   consternation.      The    disor-  Meeting  of  the 
ders  and  miseries  of  the  Revolution  Legislative 
were  immediately  anticipated,  and  ^/'^'''ji''^" 
the  public  funds  sank  7  per  cent,  in     "y  -  • 
one  day.     An  attempt  was  made  to  renew  the 
intimidation  of  tlie  Assembly  by  a  threatening 
mob,  which   surrounded  its  doors  on  the  28tli 
May,  the  first  day  of  meeting ;  but  it  was  dis- 
persed without  difficulty  by  a  body  of  cavahy, 
which  cleared  the  approach  amidst  frantic  yells 
from  the  Jacobin  party.      M.  Dupin  aine,  an 
able  and  intrepid  man,  was  elected  President, 
which  situation  he  held,  with  credit    j  jionitciu- 
to    himself   and    advantage   to    the    May  29,  3(\ 
State,  during  the  two  years  that  its    1S49;  ccss. 
sittings  continued.^  ii.  (9, 80. 

The  first  great  effort  of  the  democratic  party 
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was  made  on  the  13th  Jtine,  and  was  brought 
-.g  about  by  the  afFaii's  of  Italy.     By 

Preparations  a  vote  on  7th  May,  the  preceding 
for  the  insur-  Assembly  had  enjoined  the  Govern- 
rection  of        nieut  to  take  steps  for  preventing 
""^     ■  the  expedition  to  Rome  from  being 

any  longer  diverted  from  the  object  for  which  it 
was  intended.  That  object,  in  the  view  of  the 
Government,  was  the  establishing  the  French 
power  in  Rome,  to  prevent  the  Austrians  getting 
there ;  but  in  the  sense  of  the  Assembly  which 
passed  the  vote,  it  was  to  aid  Garibaldi  and  the 
Republicans  of  that  city.  A  large  part  of  the 
new  Assembly,  and  even  some  of  the  President's 
ministers,  had  taken  the  same  view;  and  this 
feeling  was  so  strong  and  general,  that  possibly, 
contrai-y  to  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  it 
might  have  led  to  the  French  troops  entering 
Rome  as  allies,  as  the  Romans  expected,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  collision  and  bloody  repulse  sus- 
tained by  Oudinot  before  its  walls,  which  at  once 
set  up  the  passions  of  the  French  people  and  de- 
cided the  side  they  were  to  take.  This,  howev- 
er, was  a  subject  of  bitter  regret  and  vexation  to 
the  Revolutionists,  who  had  looked  to  that  ex- 
pedition as  the  commencement  of  that  system  of 
propagandism  which  they  had  so  long  and  so 
ardently  desired.  In  contemplation  of  the  great 
movement  which  was  organized  on  this  subject 
coming  on,  the  Socialists  had  compelled  the 
members  elected  under  their  influence  to  sub- 
scribe a  declaration  setting  forth — '■'■The  Repub- 
lic is  above  any  majojities.  If  the  constitution  is 
violated,  the  representatives  of  the  people  shoidd 
be  the  first  to  set  an  example  of  armed  resist- 
ance. The  employment  of  the  forces  of  France 
against  any  people  is  a  crime,  and  a  violation  of 
the  constitution.  France  is  bound  to  give  suc- 
cor to  every  people  combating."  This  was  the 
programme  of  the  revolutionary  campaign,  which 
was  immediately  followed  up  in  all  the  Radical 
newspapers,  and'  in  the  clubs,  which  had  never 
been  thoroughly  suppressed.  "A  contest  is 
commencing,"  said  one;  "it  will  be  terrible. 
Treason  is  consummated ;  they  are  about  to  as- 
sassinate the  Roman  Republic.  AVe  are  entitled 
to  s:vv  so  to  a  functionary  who  has  betrayed  the 
R'  public,  and  Bonaparte  is  that  functionary. 
Louis  XVI.  conspired,  and  little  time  elapsed 
i(iiii)  Roisin  between  the  return  from  Varennes 
F.iub.  St.An-  and  its  expiation."'  "To-mor- 
toiiu'.  No.  160.  row,"  said  the  Vraie  Republiqiie, 
"  the  Jlountain  will  come  to  the  Tribune  to  pro- 
claim the  dethronement.  High  treason  has 
been  committed ;  the  right  of  dethronement  has 
arisen ;  to  oppose  it  would  be  to  tear  in  pieces 
the  constitution,  destroy  the  Republic,  and  abdi- 
cate, by  the  very  act,  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple."    In  pursuance  of  these  principles,  M.  Le- 

dru-Rollin  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
2ViaieRipuVi-  Convention,  on  the  lOfh  June,  an 
1^1-  'momiV'  ^ct  of  accusation  against  the  Presi- 
teur'jun"12;  dent  and  Ministry,  signed  by  123 
Cass.  ii.  87,  members  of  the  Assembly ;  declar- 
^^'a^':^;  ^^"^  ing,  at  the  same  time,  they  would 
JuneT2  is49.   "  defend  the  constitution,  even  with 

arms  in  their  hands.  "^ 

The  die  was  now  cast,  and  war  declared ;  but 

Yl  the  revolutionists  found  that  they 

Inpurrection,    had  a  very  different  antagonist  to 

a°;}  it^\defeat.  deal  with  than  Louis  XVI.,  Charles 

X.,  or  Louis  Philippe.     The  act  of 


June  13. 


accusation  against  Louis  Napoleon  was  rejected 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  Assembly ;  but  the 
bringing  it  forward  was  only  a  signal  for  insur- 
rection. Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  June 
a  crowd  began  to  assemble  on  the  Boulevards, 
at  the  Chateau  d'Eau,  which  soon  swelled  to  a 
formidable  number,  being  reinforced  by  the  whole 
Socialists  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  and  the 
Faubourg  St.  Marceau,  and  soon  began  to  march 
toward  the  Tuileries  along  the  Boulevards,  hav- 
ing a  man  of  resolution,  and  a  colonel  in  the 
National  Guard,  Stephen  Arago,  at  their  head. 
They  loudly  proclaimed,  as  they  moved  along, 
they  were  going  "to  finish  with  Bonaparte  and 
the  National  Assembly."  But  the  Government 
were  on  their  guard.  Changarnier,  who  com- 
manded the  armed  forces  of  Paris  and  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Seine,  was  at  the  head  of  two  regi- 
ments of  dragoons,  two  of  infantry,  and  one  of  the 
Garde  Mobile.  With  these  troops,  whose  stead- 
iness could  be  relied  on,  he  remained  motionless 
in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  which  falls  at  right  an- 
gles on  the  Boulevards,  till  half  the  column  of 
insurgents  was  passed  ;  and  then,  suddenly  issu- 
ing forth,  he  fell  perpendicularly  on  i.'s  flank, 
and  instantly  passing  through,  cut  it  in  two. 
The  force  which  had  done  so,  rapidly  accumu- 
lating as  the  rest  came  up  from  the  rear,  charged 
vigorously  to  the  right  and  left,  driv-  ^  Monitg^.^ 
ing  the  insurgents  either  way  before  June  14, 1840; 
them,  and  com])leting  their  defeat  tJass.  ii.  94, 
and  dispersion  without  ever  having  -sif)''^c^i'(5'^qiq 
occasion  to  make  use  of  their  ai"ms.'         '      ' 

While  the  insurgents  on  the  Boulevards  were 
undergoing  this  humiliating  defeat,  is. 

M.  Ledru-Rollin  and  twenty-five  of  Flight  of  Le- 
the most  determined  leaders  of  the  <'>-u-R..iiinand 
,,  .  .  .  ,       the  Mountain; 

Mountain  were  m  anxious  expecta-  and  measures 
tion  in  a  house  in  the  Rue  Ha-  of  repression 
zard,  leading  off  the  Rue  Richelieu,  '°  Paris, 
from  whence,  when  they  heard  of  the  defeat  of 
the  column  on  the  Boulevards,  they  sought  refuge 
with  400  artillerymen  of  the  National  Guard  as 
an  escort,  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  des 
Metiers,  in  the  Rue  St.  Martin.  They  pro- 
claimed at  first  their  determination  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  last  extremity,  and  prepara- 
tions to  barricade  every  access  to  the  building 
were  made.  But  these  bold  resolutions  speedily 
gave  way,  when  they  found  themselves  surround- 
ed on  all  sides,  and  no  general  insurrection  in 
the  city,  as  they  had  ex])ected,  hastening  to  their 
relief.  Three  barricades  were  commenced  in  the 
streets  adjoining,  when  a  company  of  the  6th  Le- 
gion of  the  national  guards  arrived,  and  having 
been  fired  on  from  one  barricade,  rushed  forward 
and  carried  it  by  storm.  The  effects  of  this  dis- 
charge of  fire-arms  must  be  given  in  the  words 
of  an  eye-witness  :  "  Some  panes  of  glass  of  the 
Museum  were  broken  by  the  shots,  and  imme- 
diately the  deputies  threw  themselves  out  of  the 
windows  and  took  to  flight,  leaving  all  their  pa- 
pers and  effects  behind  them.  Ledru-Rollin  got 
out  of  the  garden  into  the  Rue  de  la  Croix,  and 
thence  into  the  Rue  du  Temple,  where  he  disap- 
peared, and  finally  made  his  escape  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  evening."  Thus,  amidst  ridicule 
and  contempt,  terminated  this  attempt  of  the 
Jacobins  to  revolutionize  the  Revolution,  and  from 
which  its  authors  anticipated  nothing  less  than 
the  final  triumph  of  extreme  Democratic  and 
Socialist  principles.     The  Government  was  ma- 
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terially  strengthened  by  the  defeat  of  this  insur- 
rection. The  chibs  were  finally  suppressed,  and 
so  thoroughly  were  they  sunk  in  general  estima- 
tion that  this  important  step  excited  very  little 
attention.  Paris  was  declared,  and  con- 
°®  ■  tinued  for  a  short  time,  in  a  state  of  siege, 
and  after  long  debates,  in  the  course  of  which 
M.  Montalembcrt  drew  a  picture  in  the  most 

1  jnoniteur  sombre  color  of  the  state  of  France, 
Junei5, 1S49;  a  fresh  law  was  voted  restraining 
Attent.it  (In  the  liberty  of  the  ])ress,  and  impos- 
ReSuP^i  ing  f^'esh  penalties  upon  all  who 
cur.  de  la  Re-  should  incite  the  citizens  to  revolt, 
publique;  or  endeavor  to  dissuade  the  soldiers 
Cass.  11.91,98.  f,,Qj^^  discharging  their  duty  to  the 
JiUy  2S.  Government.' 

It  soon  appeared  that  this  was  not  a  mere  in- 
13_  sulated  insurrection  in  Paris,  but  that 
Rev.iit  ia  it  was  connected  with  a  general  demo- 
Lyons,  cratic  movement  in  other  great  towns. 
On  the  15th  June  the  cajfital  was  throws  into 
consternation  by  the  receipt  of  a  telegraphic 
message  from  Lyons,  announcing  the  breaking 
out  of  a  revolt  in  that  city.     It  had  commenced 

,    on  the  night  of  the  14th,  by  some  un- 
Junel4.  ,  .  •        •     ,.1,       ,.      ,. 

known  criers  announcing  in  the  streets 

that  "  Paris  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  the 
Assembly  dissolved,  a  convention  summoned, 
and  the  President  and  his  ministers  arrested." 
The  Socialists  immediately  rose,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  night  erected  strong  barri- 
cades on  the  heights  of  the  Croix  liougc, 
and  other  dominant  points  in  Lyons.  Fortu- 
nately the  troops  remained  steady,  otherwise  the 
consequences  might  have  been  very  serious. 
Heavy  guns  were  quickly  brought  up,  and  a 
warm  fire  opened  upon  the  barricades,  especial- 
ly those  on  the  Croix  Rouge,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  revolt,  and  after  being  shaken  by  the  dis- 
charges, they  were  stormed,  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, and  carried,  after  an  obstinate  resistance. 
Seven  hundred  prisoners  were  made  on  the  spot, 
and  eight  hundred  men  were  taken  with  arms 
in  their  hands  at  the  Bernardine  Convent,  and 
in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  losses  of  the  insur- 
gents were  severe,  as  they  fought  desperately  at 
all  points.  The  intelligence  of  the  suppression 
of  this  formidable  revolt  excited  a  great  sensa- 
tion at  Paris,  and  augmented  the  loyalty  of  the 
army,  who  had  a  grand  military  display  a  few 
days  after,  at  the  funeral  of  Marshal 
Bugeaud,  who  had  died  after  a  short  ill- 
ness of  cholera.  Thirty  thousand  soldiers  at- 
tended the  funeral  of  the  veteran :  the  pall  was 
borne  by  M.  Dupin,  the  President  of  the  Assem- 
bly, Marshal  Moliere,  General  Changarnier,  M. 
Odillon  Barrot,  the  President  of  the  Council,  and  ; 
M.  Rulhiires,  the  Minister  of  War.  A  strange 
combination,  considering  how  they  had  stood  op- 
posed at  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe,  but  eminent- 

2  Lespez,  i.  h  descriptive  of  the  union  of  parties 
522,53);  An.  around  the  President  which  was  now 
S'l'n-'S*''        taking  place  to  defend  the  last  refuge 

"  '   "  ■  of  order  and  government.  - 

Notwithstanding  this  double  victory  in  the  me- 

20.  tropolis  and  the  chief  manufacturing 

Entire  change  town  of  France,  the  position  of  the 

Octobei'sT"     ^'■^si^ent  was  still  a  false  one,  and 

there  was  little  harmony  between 

him  and  his  ministers.     He  resolved  to  be  done, 

accordingly,  with  parliamentary  administrations ; 

and,  suddenly  dismissing  his  whole  cabinet,  he 


astonished  the  world  by  the  formation  of  an  en- 
tirely new  ministry,  composed  of  persons  of  ca- 
pacity and  business  habits,  but  by  no  means 
known  in  the  debates  of  the  Assembly.  In  hia 
opening  address  to  the  new  Assembly  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  session,  the  President  then 
explained  the  motives  which  had  induced  him 
to  take  this  step.  "  To  strengthen  the  Republic, 
and  on  all  sides  by  crushing  anarchy  to  secure 
order  better  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  and  to 
preserve  to  France  that  high  position  she  has 
hitherto  occupied  among  nations,  we  require  men 
who,  animated  by  jiatriotic  devotion,  are  alive  to 
the  nccessiti)  of  a  single,  and  firm  direction,  and  of 
a  policy  distinctly  announced,  who  will  not  com- 
promise power  by  any  consideration,  who  are  as 
much  impressed  with  my  res])onsibility  as  their 
own,  and  who  may  be  limited  in  action  as  well 
as  in  words.  I  wish  to  inspire  in  the  country  by 
my  sincerity,  my  perseverance,  and  my  firmness, 
such  confidence  as  may  permit  affairs  to  resume 
their  usual  course.  The  letter  of  the  constitu- 
tion has,  without  doubt,  a  great  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  a  countiy,  but  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  worked  has  a  greater  still.  Let  us  then 
unite  in  restoring  power,  without  injuring  real 
liberty.  Let  us  calm  apprehension  by  boldly  ex- 
tinguishing the  bad  passions,  and  giving  to  all 
useful  instincts  a  useful  direction.  Let  us  con- 
firm the  religious  princiiile  without  abandoning 

the  conquests  of  the  Revolution,  and  ,  „    . 

1     11  ii  ^      ■         -l      c    ^  Moniteiir, 

we  sliall  save  the  country  in  spite  ot    j^-„y  j  is49- 

the  madness  and  ambition  of  parties,  Ann.  Hist, 
and  even  the  imperfection  of  institu-  l^^^i  400, 405, 
tions  which  we  are  caUed  on  to  rec-  S"'^  Appendix 
tify."' 

Immense  was  the  sensation  which  this  decisive 
step,  and  still  more  the  message  with  ^ 

which  it  was  accompanied,  exerted  impre'ssion 
in  the  Chamber,  the  capital,  and  over  made  by  this 
all  France.  The  members  of  the  new  step  in  Paris 
cabinet  were  so  unknown,  and  drawn  "nj^g""^  ^'°^" 
from  such  various  quarters,  that  it 
could  not  be  said  that  any  known  party  in  the 
Assembly  or  the  country  had  obtained  a  triumph  ; 
it  rather  ap])eared  that  the  President  was  endeav- 
oring to  create  one  of  his  own,  which  might  act 
independently,  and,  in  the  end,  obtain  the  mas- 
tery of  them  all.  This  system  would  have  been 
impossible  had  the  President  been  elected  by  the 
Assembly,  or  dependent  on  a  parliamentary  ma- 
jority for  his  existence ;  but  the  case  was  differ- 
ent when  he  was  elected  by  the  direct  votes  of 
the  people,  and  capable  of  appealing  to  them  in 
any  quarrel  between  him  and  the  Legislature. 
The  impression  ma<le,  accordingly,  was  very  dif- 
ferent in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces.  In  the 
former,  after  the  first  moments  of  stupor,  the 
prevailing  feeling  was  one  of  astonishment  and 
indignation.  The  popular  members  of  the  As- 
sembly could  scarcely  believe  that  it  was  seri- 
ously intended  to  form  a  Government  independ- 
ent of  their  influence,  and  setting  at  naught  their 
eloquence.     "It  is  the  Government  of  one  man," 

they  exclaimed :  "  the  shadow  even  „,, 

-  •'  ...  ,.  ^  2(;on,stitu- 

of  constitutional  or  parliamentaiy  tionnel.  Nov. 
government  is  at  an  end."-     But  in  2'i,isi9;  Ann. 
the  provinces   the   impression   was  i^li^'Ji^f^' 
very  different.     They  regarded  it  (ja's'g.  ii. '111 
as  an  attempt  to  emancipate  the  112;  Lesseps, 
Government  from  the  thralldom  of  *•  3S0,  384,  ii 
the  clubs  in  the  capital,  or  the  des-    '     * 
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potism  of  an  oligarchy  of  orators  in  the  Cham- 
ber, and  loudly  upijlaudod  it  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  only  government  really  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country. 

The  power  of  the  President  being  founded  on 
22.  the  direct  voice  of  the  people,  he 

First  meas-  was  careful  in  all  matters  which  fell 
ures  of  Louis  j^ujjgi-  jjjs  power  as  chief  magisti-ate 
an  indepei'id-  to  attend  to  their  interests,  and  as 
cnt  magis-  far  as  possible  anticipate  their  wish- 
trate.  eg_     j^^i  gQ  profoundly  had  society 

been  shaken  in  all  its  parts  by  the  Kevolution  of 
IS-tS,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  apply  a  rem- 
edy to  the  multiplied  evils  which  prevailed.  He 
did,  however,  what  he  could,  though  slowly  and 
cautiously,  to  restore  order  without  alarming  de- 
j^^y  2  mocracy.  By  an  edict  of  3d  November 
he  restored  the  magistracy  over  all 
France,  which  had  never  been  properly  consti- 
tuted since  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe.  On  the 
Nov  13  ^  ^'^  °^  ^^^  same  month,  the  judgment 
of  the  Superior  Criminal  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles, which  had  convicted  the  members  of  the 
Assembly,  twenty -three  in  number,  who  had 
been  implicated  in  the  insurrection  of  the  13tli 
June,  was  carried  into  effect,  and  they  were  ex- 
Nov  16  P^^l^fi  *^'o™  the  Assembly.  On  the  1 6th, 
the  necessity  of  a  "  certificate  of  studies, " 
as  it  was  called,  before  children  were  admitted 
to  the  primary  schools,  was  taken  away,  as  that 
was  nothing  but  a  security  of  their  having  been 
brought  up  in  revolutionary  principles.  On  the 
1st  March,  1850,  a  new  law  was  brought 
1^0  '  forward  regarding  the  mayors  and  sub- 
stitutes, which  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy 
which,  since  the  last  revolution,  had  prevailed  in 
the  municipalities.  Such,  however,  was  the 
disorder  which  had  crept  into  this  part  of  the  ad- 
,  ,,  ^  ,  ministration,  that  it  was  found  nec- 
President  essary,  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
Nov.  12, 1850;  to  dismiss  124  mayors  and  83  sub- 
Moniteiir,  stitutcs,  and  to  dissolve  the  nation- 
^°^""''^*'''^^-  al  guards  in  153  communes.'  On 
tlie  15th  March  a  general  and  important  law  on 
.  ..  _  primary  education  was  passed ;  and  on 
the  7th  April,  in  the  same  hall  of  the 
Luxembourg  where  M.  Louis  Blanc  had  so  re- 
cently destroyed  industry  by  organizing  labor, 
both  were  reanimated  by  the  opening  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Council-General  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
.  .„  merce,  and  Manufactures.  Finally,  on 
^^^  ' '  the  1 3th  of  the  same  month,  the  Pope 
returned  to  Rome,  and  openly  resumed  his  Gov- 
ernment under  the  protection  of  the  French  le- 
gions, a  step  which  strongly  confimied  the  opin- 
ion of  the  rural  districts  of  France  in  favor  of 
2  Cass.  ii.  116,  the  President,  to  whom  mainly  the 
117 ;  ixsseps^  French  intervention  in  his  favor 
ii.  30,  62.  jjjj(|  \)QQn  owing. = 

These  were  all  steps,  and  not  unimportant 
no  ones,  in  the  reconstruction  of  society 

Election  of  ^^  France ;  but  they  did  not  strike  at 
Marcli  10,     the  root  of  the   evil,  which  was  the 
1850,  in        -past  spread  of  Socialist  and  anarchical 
^"''"  principles  in  the  metropolis  and  great 

towns,  in  consequence  of  the  incessant  eftbrts  of 
the  revolutionary  press.  This  had  gone  to  a 
length  which  was  neither  generally  known  nor 
suspected  by  the  other  classes  of  society.  The 
Socialists  had  long  boasted  that  they  had  137,000 
men  in  Paris  alone  who  subscribed  to  their  opin- 
ions, and  were  ready  to  support  their  principles. 


Though  not  a  fourth  part  of  that  number  had 
ever  turned  out  with  arms  in  their  hands,  yet  an 
event  occurred  at  this  time  which  demonstrated 
that  the  estimate  was  far  from  being  exagger- 
ated. The  Jacobins,  ruined  as  a  revolution  arj' 
party  by  the  defeats  of  27th  June,  1848,  and  13th 
June,  1849,  had  now  thrown  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  the  working  classes,  and  become  Social- 
ists. So  early  as  the  13th  September,  1848, 
Ledru-Rollin  had  said  in  the  club  of  La  Reine  . 
Blanche,  "1  am  a  Socialist,  and  have  been  so 
for  eighteen  years.  In  the  Executive  Council 
they  were  eight  to  one  against  me,  and  therefore 
I  have  come  this  evening  to  say  that  all  the 
treasures  of  the  earth  are  not,  in  my  opinion, 
equal  to  your  esteem,  and  to  say  how  ha]  py  I 
should  be  to  receive  a  ball  in  my  breast  in  your 
service."  All  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Moimtain 
had  done  the  same  ;  the  fusion  of  them  with  the 
Socialists  was  complete,  and  their  united  strength 
was  tested  by  what  occurred  in  March,  1850. 
The  elections  then  came  on  to  fill  up  the  va- 
cancies occasioned  in  the  Chamber  by  the  sen- 
tences passed  on  those  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  revolt  of  the  13th  June,  and  no  less  than  six 
of  them  were  in  the  metropolis.  The  clubs, 
which,  though  formally  closed,  were  still  in  act- 
ivity, immediately  put  forward  candidates  of  the 
most  decided  Socialist  principles,  and  in  every 
one  of  them  they  were  successful,  and  by  such 
large  majorities  as  demonstrated  that  their  lead- 
ers had  by  no  means  overrated  their  strength  in 
the  constituency  of  that  city.  MM.  Camot  and 
Vidil,  both  noted  Socialists,  were  j  „  . 
each  returned  by  138,000.*  In  the  March  11,  ' 
provinces  it  was  quite  the  reverse;  1850;  Cass. ii. 
the  returns  from  them  were  almost  ^^^i  \?^  -^I,^" 
all  in  the  conservative  interest.'         6eps,u.    , 

The  returns,  by  such  overwhelming  majorities, 
of  these  decided  Socialists  in  the  „. 

metropolis,  struck  France  with  as-  Effects  of  this 
tonishment.  In  Paris  the  conster-  election  on 
nation  among  the  superior  classes  P«Wic  opin- 
was  extreme ;  the  pttblic  funds  fell 
22  per  cent,  in  an  hour  when  the  numbers  were 
announced.  Terror  and  general  distrust  again 
prevailed ;  the  danger,  which  it  was  hoped  had 
been  averted  by  the  victory  of  the  13th  June, 
again  appeared  instant  and  threatening ;  the  tri- 
umph of  Socialist  principles,  the  division  of  prop- 
erty, and  dissolution  of  society,  seemed  to  be  in- 
evitable. The  favorable  returns  from  the  prov- 
inces were  far  from  counterbalancing  the  alarm- 
ing resttlt  in  the  metropolis ;  it  was  now  proved 
that  more  than  140,000  Socialists  were  in  Paris, 
at  the  very  door  of  the  Government,  who  inight 
any  day  rise  in  insurrection,  and  to  whom  the 
defection  of  a  few  regiments  would  give  the  com- 
mand of  the  State. 

So  general  was  the  alarm,  and  so  anxious  the 
wish  for  a  union  of  the  respectable 
classes  to  resist  the  dangers  with  Meeting  of 
which  they  were   threatened  from  Louis  Napole- 
the  anarchical,  that  the  President,  on  witli  the 
in  obedience  to  the  universal  desire,  ^^rch^i4 
convened  a  meeting  of  the  leaders 
of  the  ditferent  parties  in  the  Assembly  to  con- 

*  The  votes  were,  in  round  numbers — all  Socialists: 
M.  Carnot,  139,000  votes;  M.  Vidil,  138,000  votes;  De 
Flotte,  126,000  votes;  Femand  Foy,  125,000  votes;  De 
la  Hette,  l'?5,000  votes;  Bougeau,  124,000  votes.— Jfowi- 
teur,  lltli  March,  1850. 
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sider  what  was  to  be  done.  It  took  place,  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  Elysee  Bourbon,  and  was  at- 
tended by  M.  Montalembert,  M.  Thiers,  M. 
Mole,  the  Duke  de  Broglic,  and  some  others. 
The  President  received  them  courteously,  and 
opened  the  discussion  with  these  words :  ''1  have 
assembled  you,  gentlemen,  to  assist  rae  with 
your  intelligence  and  patriotism  in  this  crisis. 
What,  think  you,  should  be  done  to  avert  the 
dangers  revealed  by  the  progress  of  the  Social- 
ists?" A  long  pause  ensued;  hut  at  length 
Montalembert  said:  "In  the  old  assemblies  of 
the  clergy  the  youngest  always  spoke  first ;  I  will 
answer  the  question  of  the  Prince  with  as  much 
frankness  as  he  has  put  it.  In  my  opinion  we 
can  only  escape  from  the  dangers  with  which  we 
are  surrounded  by  the  President  appointing,  as 
his  ministers,  the  chiefs  of  the  majority.  That 
is  the  most  decisive  and  significant  answer  which 
we  can  make  to  the  provocation  of  the  enemies 
of  society."  "I  am  ready,"  i-ejdied  the  Prince, 
"to  follow  the  advice  of  Montalembert;  what 
say  you,  gentlemen?"  "The  Eepublic, "  said 
Thiers,  "  is  a  young  maiden.  It  costs  me  much 
to  marry  her:  but  if  there  is  no  other  way  of 
saving  the  country,  I  am  ready  to  do  so."  "I 
am  entirely  of  an  opposite  opinion,"  said  the 
Duke  de  Broglie ;  "the  union,  in  one  cabinet, 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Legitimist  party  and  the  old 
ministers  of  Louis  Philippe,  could  afl:ord  no 
guarantee  either  for  union,  strength,  or  dura- 
bility. It  could  be  fruitful  only  in  strife  and 
discord."  The  other  chiefs  wei'e  of  the  same 
opinion ;  and  accordingly,  with  many  expres- 
sions of  patriotism,  the  meeting  broke  up,  leav- 
ing the  President  more  than  ever  confirmed  in 
his  opinion  that  the  division  of  parties  in  the 
Assembly  was  so  wide  that  any  fusion  of  them 
1  Cass.  ii.  132  was  impossible,  and  a  real  govern- 
135 ;  Lesseps,  ment  could  be  formed  only  on  a  ba- 
il. 77,  78.  gjg  independent  of  them  all.' 

The  parliamentary  chiefs  were  too  strongly 

Qg  impressed,  however,  by  the  extreme 

Law  of"  the     danger  evinced  by  the  Socialist  re- 
sist May,  on  tums  in  the  metropolis  not  to  make 
^I'e^^electoial  ^qj^q  effort  to  avert  it.     This  could 
"     ■  only  be  done  by  a  modification  of  the 

law  of  election,  and  the  imposing  of  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  univei"sal  suffrage,  which,  in  the 
metropolis  at  least,  was  producing  such  alarm- 
ing results.  One  effect  of  the  Revolution  which 
overturned  Louis  Philippe  had  been  to  fill  Paris 
with  a  multitude  of  Italian,  Bohemian,  Si)anish, 
Belgian,  Irish,  Polish,  Sclavonian,  and  German 
i-efugees,  who,  having  ruined  their  prospects  in 
their  own  country,  all  flocked  to  the  French  cap- 
ital as  the  head-quarters  of  insun'ection  through- 
out the  world.  Their  number  amounted,  it  was 
supposed,  to  forty  or  fifty  thousand,  and  they 
were  alike  ready,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to 
vote  for  the  most  extreme  Socialist  candidate, 
or  descend  into  the  streets  and  aid  in  the  forma- 
tion of  barricades.  To  exclude,  by  a  general 
law,  such  dangerous  allies  from  the  electoral 
rights,  seemed  the  first  duty  of  the  Legislature, 
and  the  matter  was  accordingly  remitted  to  a 
committee  of  eighteen  members,  embracing, 
among  others,  Thiers,  Montalembert,  Mole, 
and  Leon  Faucher.  They  brought  forward  a 
report,  recommending  that  the  condition  of  six 
months'  previous  residence,  which  was  the  ex- 
isting law,  should  be  extended  to  three  years; 
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and  that  all  persons  convicted  of  violating  the 
laws,  either  by  entering  secret  societies,  engag- 
ing in  revolt  against  the  civil  or  military  author- 
ities, or  leading  a  life  of  vagrancy,  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  tlie  franciiise.  This  change  would, 
it  was  foreseen,  exclude  several  hundred  thou- 
sand persons,  a  large  part  of  whom  were  in 
Paris;  and  the  Liberals,  accordingly,  made  the 
most  vigorous  efforts  to  prevent  its  being  passed 
into  a  law.  The  18th  ]\Iay,  Ijcing  the  day  when 
the  report  was  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  Assembly,  was  even  fixed  on  as  the  day  for 
a  general  revolt.  But  the  Government  were  on 
their  guard.  Every  day,  from  the  time  the  ques- 
tion had  been  mooted,  the  Assembly  was  guard- 
ed by  large  bodies  of  infantry,  cavahy,  and  ar- 
tillery ;  and  so  well  were  the  precautionary  meas- 
ures taken,  under  the  able  direction  of  Gener- 
al Changarnier,  that  the  Socialists,  though  the 
whole  secret  societies  were  only  awaiting  the  sig- 
nal to  rise,  did  not  venture  to  move,  i  jioniteur. 
They  made  every  resistance  possi-  May31,lS50; 
ble  in  the  Assembly,  however;  but  iif^f'^"'  ^^"^ 
after  a  debate  of  four  days  the  re-  ji_  i22'T42-'''' 
port  was  adopted,  on  the  31st  May,  Ann.  llist.' 
by  a  majority  of  433  to  241.'  1850,  97-112. 

Great  was  the  impression  pi'oducedin  Paris 
and  over  France   by  this  victoiy.  27 

The  funds  immediately  rose  2  per  Kffect  oftliis 
cent.      It  was  not  so  much  from  law  on  public 

its  actual  effects,  as  from  its  being  °P'"i''"  i'"'^ . 
11  ^\.     r  ^i        .  .u    the  President, 

regarded  as  a  test  of  the  strength 

of  Government,  that  it  was  looked  on  with  so 
much  satisfaction.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
Revolution  of  February,  the  Revolutionists  had 
been  set  at  defiance,  and  not  only  overawed  in 
the  streets,  but  defeated  in  the  Legislature.  The 
President  was  far  from  sharing  these  sentiments. 
He  was  well  aware  of  the  incubus  which  it  would 
take  off  the  elections  in  the  metropolis ;  but  that 
advantage,  considerable  as  it  was,  appeared  to 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  discontent 
which  any  measure  abridging  the  electoral  right 
might  excite  among  the  provincial  electors,  iq^on 
whose  support  his  power  was  entirely  founded. 
The  law  which  had  excited  so  much  agitation 
had  been  passed  by  a  coalition  of  all  the  mo- 
narchical and  conservative  parties  in  the  Legis- 
lature. The  same  union  might  be  directed 
against  his  own  power ;  and  if  so,  where  would 
he  be  if  he  had  lost  the  support  or  confidence  of 
the  rural  electors?  So  impressed  was  he  with 
these  views,  that  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
prevent  the  bill  passing,  and  yielded  at  length 
rather  in  deference  to  the  opinion  2  cags_  j;  139 
of  others  than  in  consequence  of  146;  Lesseps, 
his  own  convictions.-  "•  ^'^■^<  ^'^•*' 

It  was  not  long  before  events  occurred  which 
proved  that  these  anticipations  on 
the  part  of  the  President  were  by  Hostile 'spirit 
no  means  ill-founded.     On  the  5th  evincpd  in  the 
of  June  a  motion  was  brought  for-  Assembly  in 
ward  by  the  Ministers  to  augment  *j^^;.°4^°;;[{;^ 
the  President's  salary  from  000,000  civil  list,  and 
francs  (£24, 000)  a  year  to  3, 000, 000  on  theperma- 
(£120,000).     The"  largest  of  these  ncjacommis- 
sums  can  not  be  regarded  as  ex- 
travagant for  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  republic 
which  boasted  of  a  revenue  of  £00,000,000  a 
year ;  the  smallest  was  obviously  and  scandal- 
ously inadequate  to  support  the  situation  in  com- 
mon decency.     No  sooner,  however,  was  this 
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proposal  broached,  than  the  whole  leaders  in  the 
Assembly  coalesced  against  it ;  and  although 
the  press  in  the  Departments  declared  loudly  in 
its  favor,  it  was  only  by  the  mediation 
"°^  '  of  General  Changarnier,  and  under  hu- 
miliating conditions,  that  the  enlarged  salary 
was  voted  by  a  majority  of  four.  The  hostili- 
ty of  the  parliamentaiy  majority  was  still  more 
,,q  clearly  evinced,  a  few  days  after,  by  the 
^°^  "  '  rejection  of  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  that  the  mayors  should  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  executive  instead  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  change  was  loudly  called  for  ;  for  as  mat- 
ters at  present  stood,  the  mayoi-s  in  some  places 
were  Legitimists,  in  others  Orleanists,  and  in 
the  great  towns  nearly  all  Socialists,  so  that  no 
united  action  could  by  possibility  be  expected 
from  them.  The  Legitimists  united  with  the 
Mountain  to  throw  out  this  useful  measure,  and 
they  succeeded.  A  still  more  decided  pi-oof  of 
hostility  was  aiforded  in  the  appointment  of  the 
permanent  commission  of  the  Assembly  to  watch 
over  the  President  during  the  recess,  which  was  to 
extend  from  the  11th  August  to  the  4th  Novem- 
bei*,  and  was  composed  of  the  lead- 
153*^161"  Les'-  ^^^  °^  ^^^  ^^^  parties  now  coalesced 
seps,  ii.  131,  against  the  President,  embracing, 
135;  Jloni-  amongothers,  General  Changarnier, 
g^Tsso"''^  '^'  ^-  Odillon  Barrot,  General  Lamor- 
'        '  ciere,  M.  Mole,  and  General  Creton.' 

Seeing  the  Assembly  thus  decided,  and  fonned 
29_  into  a  coalition  against  him,  the  Pres- 
President's  ident  resolved  to  throw  himself  upon 
tour  in  the  the  real  supporters  of  his  authority, 
provinces.  ^^^  appeal  to  the  provinces.  On  the 
12th  August,  the  very  day  after  the  Assembly 
broke  up,  he  set  oiit  for  Lyons,  which  he  reached 
on  the  14th,  and  on  the  day  following  he  was  en- 
tertained at  a  public  banquet.  It  was  a  striking 
proof  at  once  of  his  courage  and  his  wisdom  that 
he  selected  for  his  first  public  demonstration  a 
city  so  recently  the  theatre  of  a  bloody  Socialist 
revolt.  It  proved  eminently  successful.  "We 
are  told,"  said  he,  "of  surprises  and  usurpations : 
you  attach  no  faith  to  such  absurd  reports.  Coups- 
detat  are  the  dream  of  those  who  have  no  moral 
support  in  the  nation ;  but  the  elected  of  six  mill- 
ions of  men  executes  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
and  has  no  need  to  betray  them.  Patriotism 
may  consist  in  self-denial  as  well  as  in  heroism. 
In  presence  of  a  general  danger,  personal  ambi- 
tion of  every  kind  disappears ;  but  patriotism  re- 
veals itself  as  maternity  did  on  the  evidence  by 
which  the  real  mother  of  an  infant  was  discov- 
ered in  the  story,  from  her  who  pretended  to  be 
so.  It  was  by  the  renunciation  of  her  rights  to 
save  her  child  that  the  real  mother  was  discover- 
ed. I  shall  not  forget  that  sublime  lesson.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  culpable  pretensions 
revive  and  menace  the  peace  of  Fi'ance,  I  shall 
know  how  to  reduce  them  to  impotence  by  invok- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  for  I  recognize 
in  no  one  the  title  of  representative  of  the  people 
more  than  in  myself."  These  words  were  re- 
ceived with  loud  acclamations :  the  banquet 
proved  a  civic  ovation.  From  thence  the  Prince 
went  to  Strasbourg,  Rheims,  and  Cherbourg. 
Every  where  his  reception  was  of  the 
most  unanimous  aud  enthusiastic 
description.  His  words  at  Rheims 
truly  described  the  feeling  of  the 
provinces,-     "Our  country  desires 


2  Ormond,  Na- 
poleon III., 
140,  142 ; 
(JasB.  ii.  174; 
Lees.  ii.  200. 


only  order,  religion,  and  a  sage  liberty.  Every 
where  I  have  found  that  the  number  of  agitators 
is  infinitely  small,  that  of  good  citizens  infinitely 
great.     God  grant  they  may  never  be  divided." 

Notwithstanding  the  clear  proof  thus  evinced 
of  the  general  feeling  of  the  country, 
the  leaders  of  parties  in  the  Assem-  parliamenta- 
bly  still  clung  to  the  phantom  of  par-  tj  coalition 
liamentary  government,  as  if  it  could  "gainst  the 
be  any  thing  but  a  phantom  when  the  ^^^'  *°'' 
great  majority  of  the  constituency  was  evidently 
against  it.  Seeing  the  President  had  openly  tak- 
en his  line,  the  different  parties  in  the  Assembly 
coalesced  in  the  closest  manner  against  him ;  and 
preparations  were  secretly  made  for  an  appeal  to 
arms,  in  the  event  of  his  not  yielding  obedience 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Legislature.  Advances  were 
made  to  General  Changarnier,  both  by  the  Roy- 
alist, the  Democratic,  and  the  Orleanist  leaders ; 
and  his  important  position  as  commander  of  the 
armed  force,  both  in  Paris  and  the  Department  of 
the  Seine,  rendered  his  concurrence  a  matter  of 
very  great  importance.  He  was  at  length  gained 
over  to  the  coalition,  though  he  had  at  first  been 
a  warm  supporter  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The  uni- 
versal homage  paid  to  the  President  during  his 
tour  in  the  provinces,  and  especially  the  cry  of 
"  Vive  Napoleon!"  which  was  frequently  heard 
at  the  reviews  of  the  troops,  awakened  his  appre- 
hensions, as  well  as  those  of  the  Parliamentary 
Commission,  which  formally  remonstrated  with 
the  President  on  certain  distributions  made  to  the 
troops  after  the  reviews  were  over.  They  were 
very  moderate,  being  at  the  cost  only  of  25  cen- 
times (2irf.)  per  head ;  but  even  this  trifling  sum 
seemed  dangerous  in  a  country  and  a  state  of  so- 
ciety where  every  thing  had  come  to  depend  on 
the  voice  of  the  military.  The  knowledge  that 
such  a  charge  had  been  preferred  against  the  Pres- 
ident, which  soon  got  wind,  and  the  vague  sense 
of  an  approaching  crisis  in  which  the  military 
were  to  play  the  leading  part,  caused  a  large  con- 
course of  spectators  to  assemble  to  witness  a  great 
review,  which  was  to  take  place  at  Satory,  near 
Versailles,  on  the  16th  October.  The  infantr}', 
consisting  of  three  regiments,  passed  in  silence, 
which  struck  every  one  with  surprise,  as  being 
contrary  to  what  usually  took  place  on  such  oc- 
casions ;  but  the  surprise  was  redoubled  when  the 
cavalrj-^,  consisting  of  forty-eight  squadrons,  de- 
filed past  at  a  quick  trot,  amidst  cries  of  "  Vive 
Napoleon  !  Vive  V Empereur  /"  The  difference 
was  too  marked  not  to  attract  attention  ;  and  in- 
quiry being  made  on  the  spot,  Changarnier  de- 
clared he  had  given  no  orders  on  the  suliject ;  but 
General  Neumayer,  who  commanded  one  of  the 
divisions,  admitted  that  he  had  ordered  the  infant- 
ry to  be  silent  under  amis.  The  rules  of  discipline 
required  that  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  an  infe- 
rior officer  should  not  be  passed  over;  J  ^,  -log 
but  the  Prince  merely  deprived  him  isx;  Ann. "  ' 
of  the  command  of  his  former  divi-  Hist.  1S50, 
sion,  and  appointed  him  general  of  ^^\^oK\i^ 
two  others  at  a  distance  from  Paris.'  "'    ''" 

Hitherto  General  Changarnier  was  not  osten- 
sibly implicated  in  this  affair,  al- 
though,  being  the  general  in  com-  Rupture  be- 
mand  of  the  troops  on  the  occasion,  tween  the 
it  was  generally  suspected   that   a  President  and 
subordinate  officer  would  not  have  (ji^angarnicr. 
taken  the  strong  step  of  interdicting 
the  customary  salutation  to  the  President  without 
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his  concun'encc,  or  the  direct  orders  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Assembly,  which  was  known  to  be 
decidedly  hostile  to  him.  For  twenty  days  he 
maintained  a  s-tudious  silence,  taking  no  notice  of 
General  Neumaycr's  dismissal,  and  it  was  thought 
that  he  was  about  to  play  the  part  of  General 
Monk,  and  attempt  a  second  restoration.  At 
,,  2  length  he  declared  himself.  On  the  2d 
November  there  appeared  an  order,  sign- 
ed by  him,  forbidding  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand to  utter  cries  while  under  arms.  So  uni- 
versally was  this  understood  to  be  a  declaration 
of  war  on  his  part  against  the  President,  that 
the  journals  in  Changarnier's  interest  immediate- 
ly announced  his  dismissal,  accompanied  by  the 
statement  that  it  was  not  as  yet  executed,  be- 
cause no  minister  could  be  found  bold  enough  to 
attach  his  signature  to  such  an  order.  The  Pres- 
ident, however,  judged  it  prudent  to  dissemble 
for  a  while,  and  to  delay  the  counter-stroke 
against  his  powerful  lieutenant,  imtil  cither  his 
own  imprudence  or  some  act  of  the  Legislature 
should  more  clearly  put  him  in  the  wrong  in  pub- 
lic opinion ;  for  as  long  as  republican  institutions 
were  in  form  established,  it  was  imjjossible  to 
deny  that  cries  from  the  military  pointing  to  an 
emperor  were  improper,  if  not  seditious.  The 
excessive  imprudence  of  the  Parliamentai-y  Com- 
mission ere  long  furnished  him  with  such  an  op- 
portunity. A  pretended  conspiracy  was  revealed 
by  some  agents  of  tlie  police  to  the  Commission, 
professing  to  have  for  its  object  the  assassination 
of  General  Changarnier  and  M.  Dupin,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Assembly,  as  the  chief  obstacles  to 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Empire.  The  inform- 
er, named  Allais,  who  gave  the  information,  dis- 
appeared immediately  after  doing  so,  and  could 
not  be  found,  and  no  evidence  corroborating  his 
statement  could  be  obtained ;  but,  nevertheless, 
.  the  Commission  affected  to  believe 

21lT  Moiii-  '  ^^^  story,  and  laid  on  the  table  of 
tear,  Jan.  17,  the  Assembly  a  proposal  to  have  a 
18, 1851 ;  An.  police  appointed  and  paid  by  them- 
354*351  '  selves  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the 
National  Assembly.' 
The  President  now  deemed  the  time  come 
„„  when  he  might  move  with  advant- 
Opening  of  ^.ge.  His  first  step  was  the  dismiss- 
tlie  new  ses-  al  of  General  Hautpoul,  the  minister 
s'""  °^^','\^  at  war,  which  was  done  in  the  most 
em  y.  delicate  terms,  and  with  every  ex- 
pression of  regret.  He  was  succeeded  by  Gen- 
eral Schramm.  His  next  was  the  message  to 
the  Assembly,  which  opened  on  12tli  November, 
in  which  he  said:  "Whatever  changes  may  lie 
buried  in  the  womb  of  time,  rest  assured  that  it 
is  never  passion,  suq^rise,  or  ^^olence  which  de- 
cides the  fate  of  a  great  people.  Let  us  inspire 
in  the  people  the  love  of  repose,  by  showing  the 
example  of  calmness  in  our  own  deliberations; 
let  us  inspire  them  with  a  reverence  for  what  is 
right,  by  never  transgressing  its  bounds  our- 
selves ;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  progress  of 
political  morals  will  compensate  the  danger  of 
institutions  created  in  days  of  distrust  and  un- 
certainty. The  noblest  and  most  worthy  object 
of  an  elevated  mind  is  not  to  seek  when  in  power 
the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  perpetuated,  but 
to  keep  in  view  continually  the  means  of  con- 
solidating, for  the  advantage  of  all,  the  principle 
of  authority  and  of  public  morality,  which  bids 
defiance  alike  to  the  passions  of  men  and  the  in- 


stability of  laws."    This  message  produced  only 
a  temporary  lull  of  the  hostilities  l)etween  the 
Assembly  and  the  President ;   and  ere  long  a 
proposal  was  brought  forward  by  M.  Creton  to 
repeal  all  the  laws  against  the  return  of  princes 
of  the  exiled  families.    This  was  done  ^         . 
with  the  design  of  rearing  up,  in  the  Dec°9"lS5o'- 
Orleans  princes,  rivals  to  the  Presi-  oass.  ii.  213^ 
dent;  but  it  was  abandoned,  because  214;  Ann. 
the  Legitimist   dejjuties  refused  to  35c''357^^' 
concur  in  the  motion.'  ' 

Still  Changarnier  retained  the  command  of 
the  troops  in  Paris  and  the  Depart-  „ 

ment  of  the  Seine ;    and  this  im-  commencc- 
portant  militaiy  situation  naturally  ment  of  the 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  rj'ptui'ewith 
military  chief  and  man  of  action  of      ^   ^^'^'^   ^' 
the  parties  coalesced  in  the  Assembh'  against  the 
President.     An  event,  however,  occurred  early 
in  January,  18.51,  which  brought  him  directly  in 
collision  with  the  chief  magistrate.     On  ,      „ 
the  2d  January,  a  journal  known  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  Assembly,  reported  certain 
instructions  issued  to  the   troops  in   January, 
1849,  requiring  them  to  obey  no  orders  but  such 
as  emanated  from  the  general-in-chief,  and  de- 
clared null  "every  requisition,  summoning,  or 
order  on  the  part  of  evei-y  functionary,  civil,  po- 
litical, or  judiciary ."  Louis  Napoleon  now  deemed 
it  indispensable  to  act,  and  he  did  so  in  the  most 
decided  manner.     On  the  day  following 
he  came  unexpectedly  to  the  Assembly, 
and  demanded  that  they  should  either  declare 
these   instnictions   apocryphal,  or  censure  the 
general-in -chief,  who  had  republished  them  of 
his  own  authoritj'.     The  minister  at  war,  Gen- 
eral Schramm,  taken  by  surprise,  asked  for  time 
to  consult  the  Commission  of  the  Assembly ;  but 
General  Changarnier,  with  more  candor,  Avhile 
denying  that  the  interpretation  put  on  the  order 
was  warranted,  and  asserting  that  he  had  never 
taken  into  consideration  the  right  of  the  Com- 
mission to  command  the  armed  force,  admitted 
that  he  "had  drawn  up  the  orders  in  order  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  command,  and  in  contem- 
plation of  a  combat."     The  Assembly,  "desirous 
to  accept  the  homage  of  the  army  of  Paris,  and 
in  order  to  give  it  a  proof  of  its  confidence,  passed 
to  the  order  of  the  day."     Upon  this  General 
Schramm  resigned  his  situation  of 
minister  at  war,  which  broke  up  the  a  Ann.'^Hist. 
cabinet.     But  Louis  Napoleon's  res-  1851,  3,  4 ; 
olution  was  taken,  and  on  the  7th  it  Moniteur 
was  generally  known  that  in  the  aft-  i85i"*^cass 
emoon  General  Changarnier  was  to  u.  216,  2i9; 
be  deprived  of  his  military  command  J-ess.  ii.  240, 
at  Paris.  ^  ^^^• 

Upon  this  bold  resolution  being  known  in  the 
Assembly,  the  most  violent  storm  com-  . , 
menced ;  but  the  public  funds  rose  violent  pro- 
considerably.  It  was  felt  that  the  ceedings  in 
contest  was  now  openly  begun,  and  |'"^  Assem- 
that  every  thing  would  depend  on  ^' 
the  command  of  the  ganuson  of  Paris.  As  in 
the  English  civil  wars,  the  strife  had  begun  with 
a  struggle  for  the  command  of  an  armed  force. 
In  the  first  transports  of  their  indignation,  the 
Assembly  spoke  of  ordering  the  fonnation  of  an 
ai-my  of  fifty  thousand  men,  and  placing  them 
under  the  orders  of  General  Changarnier.  The 
extreme  division  of  parties  in  the  Assembly  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  obtain  a  majority  for  any 
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decisive  measure,  and  they  contented  themselves 
with  proposing  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the 
Ministry,  which  it  was  known  would  be  carried. 
Meanwhile  the  President  convened  the  leading 
members  of  the  Assembly,  on  the  8th  January, 
at  the  Elysee  Bourbon,  when  he  "de- 
*"■  ■  clared  his  earnest  desire  to  remain  on 
good  terms  with  the  Legislature ;  offered  to  take 
his  ministers  from  the  majority  ;  to  abandon  his 
enlarged  civil  lists  ;  in  a  word,  to  do  every  thing 
they  desired,  except  give  up  the  right  which  the 
constitution  gave  him  of  dismissing  an  inferior 
officer."  There  was  no  doubt  that  this  was 
legally  within  his  power,  and  accordingly  the 
conference  broke  up  without  any  result.  The 
Ministry  upon  this  resigned,  and  the  President 
reformed  it  with  the  changes  only  of  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys,  who  was  appointed  to  the  ministry  of 
Foreign  Aifairs ;  General  Regnaud  de  I'Angely, 
who  was  made  Minister  at  War ;  M.  Ducos  to 
the  Marine;  M.  Mapu  to  Public  Works;  and 
g  M.  Bonjeau  to  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce. On  the  same  day,  the  military 
command  of  Paris  was  divided,  General  Perrot 
being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  national 
guards  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  General 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers  receiving  the  command  of 
the  regular  troops  in  Paris,  and  General  Cari'elot 
that  of  the  regular  troops  in  the  first  military 
division  forming  the  environs  of  the  capital. 
Thus  General  Changarnier  was  superseded  with- 
out his  name  being  once  mentioned.  The  dis- 
missed General  repaired  to  M.  Dupin,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly,  and   proposed   that   he 

,  „    .^  should  receive  an  appointment  as 

1  Moniteur,        .^  ;     /•  ,/       a  \-^i      a 

Jan.  10  1851 ;  (general  of  t/ie  Army  of  the  Assem- 
Cass.  ii.  220,  bli/ ;  but  Du])in  declined  to  confer 
2^^,221;  Less,  jj  ^^  iij^^^  alleging,  with  truth,  it 
"■       ''    ■       was  beyond  his  power. ' 

"  The  Assembly  has  lost  its  sword,"  exclaimed 
„^  the    Gazette  de   France,  when   the 

Hostile  vote  dismissal  of  General  Changarnier 
of  the  Assem-  was  made  public.  The  coalition, 
bly  against  however,  did  not  lose  heart,  and 
the  lehi  en  .  prgp^rations  were  made  for  a  grand 
parliamentary  demonstration  against  the  Presi- 
dent. It  was  brought  on,  after  a  tumultuous  de- 
bate of  five  days,  by  a  motion  of  M.  Rennold,  to 
the  effect  that  "  the  Government  should  be  called 
on  to  explain  why  the  preceding  cabinet  has  re- 
tired and  the  new  ministry  been  appointed  ;  and 
when  this  question  is  answered,  that  the  Assem- 
bly should  separate  into  its  bureaus  in  order  to 
adopt  all  the  measures  the  public  exigencies  may 
require."  The  debate  on  this  motion,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  ran  entirely  on  the  dismissal 
of  Changarnier  and  the  position  of  the  President, 
antagonistic  to  the  Assembly,  and  it  lasted  five 
days.  In  the  course  of  it  Thiers  said,  "There 
are  but  two  powers  in  the  State.  If  the  Assem- 
bly yields  now,  there  will  be  but  one  power ;  the 
form  of  the  Government  will  be  changed.  The 
word  will  come  when  he  pleases ;  that  is  of  little 
moment.  Let  it  come  when  it  may,  the  Empire 
IS  MADE."  The  whole  parties.  Royalists,  Orlean- 
ists,  Republicans,  Socialists,  coalesced  against 
a  Moniteur,  the  President,  and  the  Assembly, 
Jan.  15, 1851 ;  amidst  the  utmost  agitation,  de- 
243^'Les^^^i  ^^^^'^^  "that  the  Ministry  has  not 
266 '267'  Na-  ^^^  confidence,  and  passes  to  the  or- 
tionei.  Jan.  der  of  the  day,"  by  a  majority  of 
15, 1851.  417  to  286,= 


Upon  this  defeat  the  President,  to  a  certain 
extent,  reformed  his  ministry,  but 
he  did  so  by  selecting  as  the  new  ciiangeof 
ministers  strangers  to  the  Assembly.  Ministry,  and 
In  form  and  appearance,  he  yielded  exhaustion 
to  the  vote  of  the  Assembly,  but  in  P^'"''es. 
reality  and  substance  he  did  just  the  reverse,  for 
not  one  cabinet  minister  was  taken  from  their 
benches ;  that  is,  they  lost  the  whole  object  for 
which  they  were  contending.  Sensible  of  their 
difficulties,  the  leaders  of  the  pai'ties  which  had 
coalesced,  exhausted  by  the  violence  of  the  con- 
flict, and  disconcerted  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  President  had  eluded  the  effects  of  their  vic- 
tory, relapsed  into  a  state  of  comparative  quies- 
cence, and  prolonged  for  eleven  months  longer 
the  strife,  and  halved  Government  between  the 
Chief  Magistrate  and  the  Assembly.  The  latter 
took  a  discreditable  advantage  of  their  majority 
by  refusing  the  endowment  of  1,800,000  francs 
(£72,000),  instead  of  the  36,000,000  ^^^  ^ 
francs  .accorded  to  Charles  X.,  and  the 
21,000,000  to  Louis  Philippe.  This  allowance 
was  the  patrimony  of  the  old  soldiers,  artists, 
and  men  of  letters,  who  hung  upon  the  execu- 
tive, rather  than  of  the  President  who  distributed 
it ;  but  nevertheless  they  refused  it  by  a  majori- 
ty of  98,  the  numbers  being  396  to  294.  ^  h  r 
This  paltry  economizing,  and  reducing 
him  to  his  old  salary  of  600,000  francs  (£24,000) 
a  year,  only  increased  his  popularity ;  he  sold 
oft'  part  of  his  horses,  and  dismissed  the  most  of 
his  establishment;  and  the  indignation  excited 
by  this  treatment  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the 
republic  was  such  that  large  subscriptions  were 
immediately  made,  even  among  the  workmen 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  to  indemnify  him 
for  what  tb.e  parsimony  of  the  Assembly  had  re- 
fused. The  President  only  increased  his  popu- 
larity by  respectfully  declining  the  proffered 
bounty.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  majority  was 
held  together  by  a  rope  of  sand  ;  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  parties  of  which  it  vras  composed  was 
so  great  that  they  could  unite  on  nothing  but 
votes  hostile  to  the  common  enemy,  the  Presi- 
dent. M.  Creton  having  renewed  on  ,,  ,  , 
the  1st  March  his  motion  for  the  repeal 
of  the  laws  against  the  exiles,  the  Socialists,  Or- 
leanists,  and  Legitimists  broke  out  into  vehement 
and  acrimonious  declamation  against  each  oth- 
er ;  and  to  such  a  length  did  the  exasperation  on 
all  sides  proceed,  that  M.  Berryer,  fearful  of  the 
majority  being  openly  disunited,  with  difficulty 
obtained  an  adjournment  of  the  question  till  the 
1st  September.  Meanwhile  the  President  re- 
mained calm  at  his  post,  and  the  Assembly  did 
not  venture  to  take  the  only  decisive  step  legally 
in  their  power— that  of  stopping  the  ,  Moniteur 
supplies,  for  fear  of  irritating  the  March  2, 
army  and  enabling  the  President  to  ^851;  Ann. 
appeal  to  the  people  to  deliver  him  237?"Jass  ii 
from  a  factious  Parliament,  which  260,' 266; 
had  rendered  all  government  impos-  Less.  ii.  27ft, 
sible.'  ^^2- 

Encouraged  by  this  circumstance,  and  the 
lull  of  strife  in  the  Assembly,  he  re-  37. 
solved  cautiously  to  admit  the  parlia-  NewMin- 
mentary  leaders  into  the  JMinistry,  and  ^'^'''y- 
with  that  view  he  sent  for  M.  Odillon  Barrot  to 
form  a  new  cabinet,  which  might  conciliate  the 
Legislature.  That  orator  accepted  the  difficult 
mission,  but  he  soon  found  that  it  was  impossi- 
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ble  either  to  reconcile  the  principles  or  satisfy  I 
the  demands  of  the  various  and  discordant  par-  ' 
ties  of  whonj  the  majority  in  the  Assembly  was 
composed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
undertaking.  Left  in  this  manner  to  his  own 
resources,  but  desirous  of  holding  out  the  olive 
.  . ,  branch  to  the  Legislature,  the  President, 
April  10.  ^^  ^Q^j^  April,  formed  a  new  cabinet, 
composed  entirely,  with  the  exception  of  Gener- 
al Randon,  the  war  minister,  of  members  of  the 
Assembly,  although  none  of  them  were  to  be 
found  among  the  leaders  of  the  hostile  parties. 
They  were  all  men,  however,  of  respectability 
and  business  habits,  though  without  shining 
parts,  such  as  in  ordinary  times  would  have 
commanded  general  confidence.  But  as  every 
one  saw  that  a  struggle  between  the  Assembly 
and  the  President  was  impending,  and  must  soon- 
er or  later  come  on,  these  considerations  were 

1  Cass  ii  266  generally  forgotten,  and  all  eyes 
27o';  Aii.iust.'  were  turned  to  the  future,  straining 
1851,  94,  97 ;  to  descry  on  what  question  the  col- 
Less.  11.  2(5,     lision  was  likely  to  take  place.' 

The  revision  of  the  constitution  was  the  first 
38  question  on  which  the  looked-for  tri- 
Rcvision  of  al  of  Strength  took  place.  This  step 
the  Const!-  ^as  loudly  demanded  by  all  intelli- 
tutiou.  ggjjj.  pgj.gQjjg  jn  ^\iQ  kingdom,  from 
the  proof  which  had  been  afforded  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  public  business  being  conducted, 
with  the  executive  in  a  constant  state  of  antago- 
nism with  the  Legislature,  and  the  latter  so  split 
up  into  irreconcilable  parties  that  no  cabinet 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  Government  could  be 
formed  out  of  the  majority.  The  time  was  now 
approarching  when  this  revision  might  legally  be 
made,  as  the  third  and  last  year  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  commenced  on  the  28th  May,  and 
from  that  date  it  was  competent  by  the  constitu- 

2  J  ^^^    tion-  to  introduce  changes  into  it,  provided 

they  were  sanctioned  by  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  Assembly,  consisting  of  at  least 
five  hundi-ed  members.  Petitions  on  this  sub- 
jeH  began  to  be  presented  on  the  5th  of  May, 
and  between  that  day  and  the  31st  June  they 
contained  the  signatures  of  1,123,025  persons, 
of  whom  7-11,000  demanded  the  revision  of  the 
constitution,  and  382,G24-,  in  addition,  the  pro- 
longation of  the  powers  of  the  President.  Three 
hundred  thousand  more  signatures  were  pre- 
sented before  the  24th  July.  So  great  a  demon- 
stration of  opinion  left  no  room  for  doubt  that 

3  odillon  Bar-  ^'^<^  revision  was  anxiously  desired 
rot's  Speech,  by  a  great  majority  in  the  countiy, 
July  19, 1851,  and  accordingly  Odillon  Barrot  ex- 
Moniteur.  pressedhimself  to  that  effect.  =  The 
public  press  was  divided  on  the  subject:  the 
Orleanist  journals  were  hostile  to  it,  as  likely  to 
favor  the  Empire :  the  Legitimists  were  rather 
for  it,  as  likely  to  advance  the  cause  of  Henry 
V. :  the  Republican  and  Socialist  concurred,  aft- 
er a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  in  absolutely  reject- 
ing it,  as  likely  to  injui-e  the  dogma  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  the  great  conquest  of  the 
Revolution.  The  Conservatives  generally  sup- 
ported it,  and  M.  de  Broglic  presented  a  petition, 

4  N  f  signed  by  232  deputies,  praying  for 
Alay  26°18'51 ;  ^^•*  But  the  Socialists  boasted  that 
Cass.  ii'.  3T4,  the  revision  would  never  pass,  be- 
377 ;  Moni-  cause  it  could  only  be  dcme  by  three- 
im  "^"'^  ^^'  foiirths  of  a  House  of  at  least  five 

hundred,   and    they    were    strong 


enough  in  the  Assembly  to  prevent  such  a  ma- 
jority ever  being  obtained. 

The  President  took  advantage  of  a  banquet  at 
Lyons  on  1st  June,  1851,  to  express 
his  ideas  on  this  all-important  sub-  Napoleon  and 
ject.  "  France,"  said  he,  "  neither  Cavaignac  on 
wishes  a  return  to  the  ancient  re'-  tl'e  revision^ 
gime,  under  what  fonn  soever  it  l^^^^l'^  °°^  '" 
may  be  disguised,  nor  an  experi- 
ment of  perilous  and  impracticable  Utopian 
schemes.  It  is  because  I  am  the  most  decided 
adversary  of  both  the  one  and  the  other,  that 
the  people  have  such  confidence  in  me.  A  new 
phase  in  our  political  course  is  about  to  com- 
mence. From  one  end  of  France  to  the  other 
petitions  are  pouring  in,  praying  for  a  revision 
of  the  constitution.  I  confidently  expect  the 
manifestations  of  the  countiy  and  the  decisions 
of  the  Assembly,  which  will  be  solely  for  the 
public  good.  If  France  sees  that  she  is  denied 
the  right  of  disposing  of  herself  without  its  con- 
currence, she  has  only  to  sa)/  the  icord ;  my  cour- 
age and  energy  shall  not  be  aioanting.  Whatever 
may  be  the  duties  which  the  country  may  im- 
pose upon  me,  it  will  find  me  ready  to  execute 
its  will :  be  assured  France  is  not  destined  to 
perish  in  my  hands."  On  the  other  hand.  Gen- 
eral Cavaignac  said :  ' '  The  re\-ision  of  the  con- 
stitution would  put  the  Republic  in  the  balance 
against  the  Empire.  But  the  Republic  should  not 
permit  itself  to  be  called  in  question :  eveiy  Gov- 
ernment which  allows  its  principle  to  be  called  in 
question  is  lost.  The  national  sovereignty  is  the 
fundamental  principle  which  runs  i  (Euvres  de 
through  all  our  institutions,  and  the  Napoleon  III., 
Republic  is  the  sole  and  only  repre-  240;  Cass.  ii. 
sentative  of  that  principle.'" 

The  question  came  on  for  decision  on  the  20th 

July.     724:  members  voted,  and  con-  40. 

sequently  the  11 1th  article  of  the  Vote  against 

constitution  required  543  votes,  be-  ^''''^^V.^'"'^,. 
i.1  e       \,      ^  ^x.     ■      \-u      °f  '"8  Consti- 

ing  three-fourths,  to  authorize  the  tution,  and 

change.  The  numbers  were  446  prorogation  of 
for  it,  and  275  against  it:  a  pre-  the  Assembly, 
ponderance,  making  a  majority  of  158,  great  in- 
deed, but  not  sufficient  according  to  the  con- 
stitution to  authorize  an  alteration  of  its  funda- 
mental articles.  The  coalition  had,  there- ,,  .  -,„ 
»  .       ,  .  ,        ,.,'..         Oct.  lU. 

fore,  gained  a  victory  by  this  decision, 

and  on  the  day  following  it  was  succeeded  by  a 
motion,  on  the  part  of  M.  Baze,  one  of  the  quaes- 
tors,* for  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Administra- 
tion for  the  part  they  were  alleged  to  have  taken 
in  getting  up  the  petitions.     This  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  18,  the  numbers     "  ^ 
being  338  to  320 ;  and  on  the  IGth  October  fol- 
lowing, the  session  was  prorogued  to  the  4th 
November.     It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  minor- 
ity against  the  revision  of  the  constitution  were  to 
be  found  the  names  of  M.  Thiers  and  =  Monitenr, 
M.  Remusat,  though  there  were  not  J"b'  21,  22, 
probably  in  all  France  two  men  more  jg^j  ^^l:J^'' 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  ruinous  ii.  2SS,  291 ; 
tendency  of  the  existing  institutions  Less.  ii.  2S4, 
than  those  political  philosophers."        289. 

During  the  short  interval  of  parliamentary 
strife  the  country  was  in  any  thing  but  a  state 
of  repose.     The  secret  societies,  not  only  in  the 


*  The  "  Quaistors,''  who  became  crlcbrated  immediate- 
ly after,  were  officers  appointed  by  the  Assembly,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  quaestors  of  Rome,  to  watcli  in  an  especial 
manner  over  the  Legislature  and  the  public  weal. 
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metropolis,  but  in  all  the  chief  towns  of  France, 
were  in  a  state  of  unprecedented  ac- 
State  oVnar-  ^^"^^Y-  Their  members  were  full  of 
ties  during  hopes  for  the  future.  "Yet  four 
the  recess;  rnonths, "  said  their  organ,  "and  the 
preparations  Assembly  will  have  reached  the  term 
dent,  and  "  of  its  existence.  We  shall  be  done 
change  of  with  the  President,  as  his  re-election 
Ministry.  jg  forbidden  by  law,  and  victory  will 
i  Compte  remain  with  the  people."-  The  pe- 
Rendu  de  la  riod  assigned  for  the  great  strife  was 
OcTlSl  March,  1852,  when  the  Assembly's 
term  of  existence  came  to  an  end ; 
and  it  was  thought  the  vote  against  the  revi- 
sion of  the  constitution  had  secured  the  victory 
of  the  Jacobins  on  this  occasion.  The  great 
legislative  question  on  which  the  elections,  it  was 
thought,  would  hinge,  and  to  which,  therefore, 
all  eyes  were  turned,  was  the  repeal  of  the  law 
of  31st  May  regarding  the  elections.  On  this 
subject  the  President  had  never  changed  his 
opinion:  he  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  repeal 
of  tlie  law,  thinking  that  its  removal  would  do 
more  for  him  in  the  rural  districts  than  against 
him  in  the  metropolitan  constituency.  His  min- 
isters were  decidedly  of  the  opposite  way  of  think- 
ing. They  deemed  it  certain  that  a  restoration 
of  the  old  law  would  give  a  majority  to  the 
Socialists,  and  ruin  both  the  Government  and 
France.  The  opinions  of  the  chief  magistrate 
and  his  cabinet  being  thus  irreconcilably  at  vari- 
ance, nothing  remained  but  an  entire  change  of 
ministry.  They  all  resigned  accordingly,  and 
were  succeeded  by  a  ministry  entirely  new,  com- 
]30sed  of  men  of  respectability,  but  for  the  most 
part  unknown  to  fame.  It  contained,  however, 
one  name  destined  to  celebrity — General  St. 
2  Moniteur,  Aknaud — who  was  appointed  min- 
Oct.  28, 1851;  ister  at  war.  The  new  cabinet  was 
iftn'  i^fi^'i2^-  ^'3i^'G>"s^lly  regarded  as  a  declara- 
Cass'.  ii.  291  '  t'on  of  the  President  in  favor  of  the 
302;  Less.  ii.  repeal  of  the  electoral  law  of  31st 
305,  315.  May.= 

The  last  session  of  the  Assembly  opened  on 
42  the  4th  November ;  and  in  his  mes- 

Opening  of  sage  to  it  the  President  said :  "A 
tlie  session.  yast  conspiracy  of  demagogues  is 
November  4.  Qj-ganized  in  France  and  in  Europe. 
The  secret  societies  have  spread  their  ramifica- 
tions even  in  the  most  distant  rural  communes. 
All  that  the  societies  have  that  is  insensate,  vio- 
lent, incorrigible,  without  ha\ing  agreed  either 
on  men  or  things,  have  fixed  on  a  rendezvous 
for  1852,  not  to  construct  but  to  destroy.  It  is 
in  the  zeal  of  the  magistracy,  the  strength  of  the 
administration,  and  the  devotion  of  the  army, 
that  we  can  alone  hope  for  the  salvation  of 
France.  Let  us  then  unite  our  efforts  to  take 
away  from  the  Genius  of  Evil  the  hope  of  even  a 
momentary  success."  Somewhat  inconsistently 
after  this  gloomy  exordium,  the  message  con- 
tained a  proposal  to  repeal  the  law  of  3\st  May, 
restricting  universal  suffrage,  and  excluding  only 
from  the  right  of  voting  persons  having  no  domi- 
cile, or  convicted  of  crimes.  It  proposed  to  re- 
strict the  domicile  required  by  law  to  six  months 
3  Moniteur,  instead  of  three  years.  By  this 
Nov.  5, 1851 ;  change  it  was  calculated  that  nearly 
^""-  ^^i**';,. .  three  million  of  inoffensive  citizens 
Cass',  ii.  303, '  would  be  restored  to  the  suffrage, 
304 ;  Less.  ii.  of  which  by  the  existing  law  they 
316,  3'25.  stood  deprived.  ^    It  was  evident  that 


the  President  was  playing  out  his  last  card  :  he 
was  preparing  for  an  appeal  to  the  nation,  and 
securing  beforehand  the  votes  of  the  restored  citi- 
zens. 

The  leaders  of  the  coalesced  majority  in  the 
Assembly  viewed  the  matter  in  this  ^g 

light,  and  they  immediately  met  Motion  of  the 
this  move  of  the  President  by  a  Quaestors. 
counter-move,  which,,  three  days  °^' 
after,  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Assembly  by 
the  quKstors,  and  which  was  qualified  by  the 
designation  of  "urgent."  The  motion  was  to 
this  effect :  "  The  President  of  the  National  As- 
sembly is  charged  with  the  exterior  and  interior 
safety  of  the  Assembly.  He  is  to  exercise,  in 
the  naine  of  the  Assembly,  the  right  conferred 
on  the  Legislatm'e  by  the  32d  article  of  the  con- 
stitution, to  fix  the  amount  of  force  required  for 
its  security,  and  appoint  the  chief  to  command 
it.  It  is  authorized,  with  that  view,  to  require 
the  assistance  of  the  ai-med  force,  and  of  all  the 
authorities  whom  it  may  deem  necessary  for  its 
support.  These  requisitions  may  be  addressed 
to  all  officers,  superior  atid  inferior,  who  are  all 
bound  immediately  to  obey  them  under  the  pains 
fixed  by  law.  The  President  may  delegate  his 
powers  of  requisition  to  the  qupestors,  or  any  of 
them.  This  law  shall  be  read  as  an  order  of  the 
day  to  the  army,  and  placarded  in  all  the  bar- 
racks on  the  territory  of  the  Republic."  This 
proposal  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  existing  law, 
as  it  went  to  take  from  the  Pi-esident  the  com- 
mand of  the  armed  force,  expressly  confen-ed 
upon  him,  and  him  alone,  by  the  constitution- 
It  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  him ; 
but  gave  him  the  immense  advantage,  for  which 
he  had  long  been  looking,  of  beginning  tlie  con- 
test not  only  witli  the  affections  of  the  army  and 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  peo-  i  Moniteur. 
pie,  but  with  the  legal  right  on  his  Nov.  8,  1*^51 ; 
gj(j„  1  Cass.  ii.  306. 

This  proposal  came  on  for  discussion  on  the 
16th  November,  after  having  been 
adopted  by  the  committee  to  which  Kejection  of 
it  had  been  referred,  and  led  to  an  the  proposal 
animated  debate  on  the  following  of  'I'e  Qu»s- 
day.  The  agitation  in  the  Assembly  j^^;  jj 
was  extreme,  especially  when  Gen- 
eral St.  Arnaud  admitted  that  he  had  given  in- 
structions to  take  down  the  decree  of  11th  May, 
1848,  directing  the  soldiers  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  Assembly,  which  had  been  recently  put  up 
by  its  command.  St.  Arnaud's  language  was 
extremely  firm  on  this  occasion.  "  Passive  obe- 
dience," said  he,  "is  the  vital  principle  of  an 
army.  I  have  learned  so  in  the  school  of  Mar- 
shal Bugeaud.  Discipline  is  essential  to  its  ex- 
istence :  the  moment  that  you  destroy  it  you  ruin 
the  safeguard  of  the  nation.  The  proposal  of 
the  qutestors  goes  to  introduce  deliberation  and  a 
division  of  power  into  the  ranks ;  but  the  army 
is  the  servant  of  the  country :  it  is  united  in  the 
sense  of  its  duty."  These  words  spread  a  gen- 
eral conviction  that  the  army  would  not  support 
the  Assembly,  and  shook  the  majority.  "Do 
what  you  please, "  said  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, "we  are  prepared  for  all  eventualities." 
A  gloomy  silence  now  succeeded  to  the  tumultu- 
ous cries  which  had  hitherto  disturbed  the  de- 
bate :  terror  froze  every  heart,  and  detached 
crowds  from  the  majority.  Many  thought  the 
proposal  of  the  qutestors  was  the  signal  for  a 
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46. 
Views  of  the 


parliamentary  coup-d'etat ;  all  saw  in  it  the  com- 
mencement of  a  bloody  civil  war.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  feelings  the  vote  was  called  for. 
On  the  vote  being  taken,  408  voted  against  the 
proposal  of  the  quaestors,  and  only  300  for  it.  It 
was  observed  that  Generals  Cavaignac,  Lamori- 
ciere,  and  Changarnier  voted  with  the  quajstors, 
all  the  other  military  men  in  the  Assembly, 
twenty-one  in  number,  against  them.  M.  Rou- 
cher  brought  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  to  the 
!  Moniteur,  President,  who  was  in  the  palace  of 
Nov.  IS,  1851 ;  the  Elysec,  ready,  if  the  vote  had 
Less.  ii.  340,  ^^^^^  diflierent,  to  mount  on  horse- 
326,'342TAnu'.  back.  "  It  is  better  as  it  is,"  cried 
Hist.  1851,  he,  and  the  preparations  were  im- 
1T6, 184.  mediately  countermanded.' 

This  great  debate  left  the  parties  in  a  state  of 
mutual  exhaustion,  and  materially 
damaged  the  coalition  in  the  As- 
leadeis  of  par-  sembly,  which  had  hitherto  been  so 
ties  at  tbia  hostile  to  the  President,  by  showing 
""®"  that,  on  a  crisis,  a  large  part  might 

be  expected  to  leave  it.  Tlie  narrow  escape 
which  the  country  had  made  from  civil  war,  and 
the  obvious  risk  of  its  soon  recurring,  had  sug- 
gested to  thoughtful  and  reasonable  men  of  all 
parties  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  constitix- 
tion ;  and  since  the  Assembly  could  not  muster  a 
majority  sufficient  to  do  this  legally,  the  only  re- 
course was  a  coup-d'dtat.  This  was  evident  to 
all,  and  all  M-ere  prepared  to  act  upon  it ;  the 
only  question — and  it  was  a  most  material  one — 
was,  to  whose  profit  the  coup  was  to  be  struck? 
Meetings  of  the  leaders  of  parties  accordingly 
took  place,  to  consider  what  should  be  done  in 
this  emergency.  M.  Thiers  "was  of  opinion 
that  the  Pi-esident  should  be  re-elected  for  ten 
years."  "It  will  be  a  terrible  day  for  Paris," 
said  he,  "when  that  is  proposed;  but  I  feel  it  is 
just  and  indispensable,  and  I  am  willing  to  agree 
to  it."  M.  Mole  and  his  friends  were  of  opinion 
that  the  Assembly  should  be  divided  into  two 
Chambers,  the  President  re-elected,  and  vigorous 
measures  taken  against  Socialism.  A  third  par- 
ty, which  met  at  M.  Daru's,  in  the  Rue  de  Lille, 
on  the  15th  November,  and  included  M.  de  Mont- 
alembert,  were  for  the  division  of  the  Assembly 
into  two  Chambers,  the  re-election  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  passing  of  these  resolutions  into  a 
law  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  Assembly,  not 
three-fourths,  as  required  by  the  constitution. 
Thus  all  parties  were  agreed,  except  the  extreme 
Radicals,  that  a  revision  and  change  of  the  con- 
stitution were  indispensable ;  but  as  it  could  not 
be  effected  in  the  present  temper  of  the  Assem- 
bly without  a  coup-d'etat,  and  they  were  by  no 
means  agreed  how  or  by  whom  that  was  to  be 
done,  matters  seemed  inextricable,  so 
S74  354"  ^^^  as,the  civil  leaders  of  parties  were 
'      "     concerned.* 

But  meanwhile  a  more  efficient  body  than 
.„  the  statesmen  or  philosophers  had 

Military  meet-  taken  the  matter  up,  and  the  fervor 
ing  at  Gener-  of  the  Revolution  was  about  to  term- 
alMagnan's.  jnate  in  its  natural  and  inevitable 
■"^"^^     •  end.      On   the  26th    November   a 

meeting  of  general  officers  took  place  at  General 
Magnan's ;  they  were  twenty-one  in  number,  in- 
cluding himself.  The  general-in-chief  there 
briefly  recapitulated  to  the  meeting  the  state  of 
the  country,  menaced  by  a  furious  democracy  on 
one  side  and  an  ambitious  parliamentary  coali- 


tion on  the  other ;  and  the  intention  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  people's  choice,  to  appeal  to  them  to 
deliver  the  country  from  the  otherwise  inextrica- 
ble difficulty  in  which  it  was  placed.  It  needed 
no  eloquence  to  enforce  this  appeal ;  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  was  felt  by  all.  The  recent  pro- 
posal of  the  (pia^stors  proved  that  a  similar  neces- 
sity was  acknowledged  on  the  other  side.  Gen- 
eral Reybell  was  the  first  wlio  came  forward  and 
declared  that  the  generals  were  determined,  one 
and  all,  to  stand  by  the  President  in  his  eftort  to 
save  the  country.  The  other  officers  all  followed 
his  example,  and  mutually *hook  hands  and  em- 
braced. When  the  emotion  consequent  on  such 
a  determination  had  a  little  subsided,  General 
Magnan  said,  "Let  us  all  swear,  that,  come  what 
may,  no  one  will  ever  reveal  what  has  passed 
here  to-day."  They  all  took  the  oath  according- 
ly ;  and  so  well  was  the  secret  kept  that  it  was 
for  the  fii'st  time  revealed,  five  years  aft- 
erward, by  Cassagnac,  with  the  consent  391^39^'* 
of  the  officers  present  on  the  occasion. ' 

While  the  generals  were  thus  coalescing  to 
support  the  President,  a  conspiracy  47 

to  overturn  him  was  preparing  in  Conspiracy  la 
the  Assembly.  It  was  proposed  to  tlieARsembly. 
denounce  the  President,  and  declare 
his  powers  terminated;  commit  him  to  Vin- 
cennes,  and  subsequently  transport  or  banish 
him  from  France.  All  civil  and  military  offi- 
cers refusing  their  support  to  the  Assembly  were 
to  be  proceeded  against  according  to  law,  as 
guilty  of  treason ;  and  this  decree  was  to  be  pub- 
licly affixed  in  all  the  barracks  of  the  Repub- 
lic. This  motion  was  remitted  to  a  committee 
of  fifteen,  consisting  of  the  leaders  of  the  three 
coalesced  parties,  by  whom  it  was,  with  one  dis- 
senting voice,  agreed  to.  The  motion  once  car- 
ried, the  command  of  the  army  was  to  be  as- 
sumed, and  the  President  lodged  in  Vincehnes. 
Those  who  agreed  to  this  scheme  were  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Legitimist,  Orleanist,  Moderate,  and 
Jacobin  parties,  and  the  execution  of  the  plan 
was  fixed  for  an  early  day;  while  in  ^  . 
the  interim,  the  most  entire  secrecy  351  ^||2"' 
was  enjoined  on  the  design.^ 

But  meanwhile  the  President  was  not  idle. 
The  parliamentary  co.ilition  had  to  ^g. 
deal  with  a  very  difterent  man  from  Preparationa 
Charles  X.  or  Louis  Philippe,  M.  de  fo'' the  coup- 
Polignac  or  M.  Thiers.  Aware  of  ^  "''''• 
the  contest  which  was  evidently  approaching,  he 
had  in  the  utmost  secrecy  taken  aU  the  steps 
necessary,  not  only  to  meet,  but  to  anticipate  it. 
General  St.  Arnaud,  M.  de  Morny,  ]M.  de  Mau- 
pas,  were  alone  in  the  secret;  but  the  heads  of 
the  military  and  police  were  apprised  that  some- 
thing was  in  agitation,  and  were  on  the  alert. 
To  appearance,  however,  every  thing  was  going 
on  in  its  usual  course ;  the  Assembly  were  quiet- 
ly discussing,  on  1st  December,  the  interminable 
project  of  the  Lyons  railroad  and  the  registers 
of  the  municipalities.  In  the  evening  M.  de 
Morny  was  in  company  with  General  Ciiangar- 
nier  at  the  Opera  Comique,  and  the  President 
was  doing  the  honors  in  his  usual  reception-room 
in  the  Elyse'e.  Ilis  visage  was  as  calm,  hia 
manner  as  conciliatoiy  and  affable,  as  usual. 
No  symptoms  of  any  thing  extraordinary  were  to 
be  seen ;  and  the  election  of  a  representative  for 
the  Department  of  the  Seine,  which  took 
place  on  the  1st,  sufficiently  accounted     ^*''  ' 
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for  the  appearance  of  several  couriers  and  esta- 
fettes  in  the  streets.  When  the  company  had 
retired,  General  St.  Arnaud,  M.  le  Comte  de 
Momy,  M.  de  Maupas,  the  head  of  the  police, 
and  M.  de  Boville,  colonel  of  the  Etat-majeur, 
retired  with  the  President  to  a  private  apartment, 
where  the  duties  of  each  were  assigned.  M.  de 
Morny  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  was  to  sign  all  the  wan*ants  of  an-est,  and 
that  ordering  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly; 
General  St.  Arnaud  was  to  direct  the  whole 
military  operations ;  and  M.  de  Boville  was  to 
undertake  the  delicate  task  of  getting  the  proc- 
lamation annoimcing  all  these  changes  thrown 
off  at  the  national  printing-office,  in  concert  with 
M.  de  St.  Georges,  the  director  of  that  establish- 
ment. The  whole  measures  concerted  were 
forthwith  carried  into  execution.  The  police 
and  military  were  entirely  at  the  devotion  of  the 
President,  and  executed  energetically  all  the 
orders  which  they  received.  Before  two  in  the 
morning  of  the  2d  December — the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz — the  whole  leaders  of 
all  the  coalesced  parties  were  arrested,  the  most 
of  them  in  their  beds,  and  safely  lodged  in  pris- 
on. Among  them  were  Generals  Changarnier, 
Cavaignac,  de  Lamoriciere,  La  Flos,  and  Be- 
deau;  Colonel  Charras,  M.  Thiers,  M.  Baze, 
Lagrange,  and  Greppe.  Along  with  these  par- 
liamentary leaders  were  arrested,  at  the  same 
time,  the  chiefs  of  the  clubs  and  secret  societies, 
whose  names  were  well  known  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  formidable  from  their  influence  with 
the  Socialists  of  Paris.  They  comprehended  the 
leaders  of  all  the  revolts  which  had  taken  place 
since  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  prisoners 
were  all  marched  off  to  prison  under  the  escort 
of  a  strong  body  of  infimtry,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery, where  they  were  safely  lodged  by  seven ; 
and  when  the  Parisians  rose  in  the  morning 
they  were  astonished  to  see  the  walls  eveiy  where 
placaixled  by  a  proclamation  signed  by  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  Do  Morny,  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, announcing  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly, 
the  re-establishmcnt  of  universal  suffrage,  the 
abolition  of  the  law  of  31st  May,  the  convoca- 
i  Moniteur,  tion  of  the  whole  electors  for  the 
Dec.  3, 1S51;  14th  December,  the  dissolution  of 
iw^' 1^0^*1  <)4-  *'^®  council  of  state,  and  the  proc- 
Cass'  ii  '399  '  lamation  of  the  state  of  siege  in  the 
402 ;  Less.  ii.  1st  military  division,  which  included 
S58,  361.  all  Paris  and  its  environs. ' 

The  empire  was  in  reality  established  on  this 
day;  and  the  appeal  of  the  Presi- 
The  Presi-  dent  to  the  people  was  accompanied 
dent's proc-  by  a  proclamation,  in  whicli  he  said: 
lamation  to  u  jf  j.q^j  desire  to  perpetuate  the 
the  people.  ^^^^^  ^j.  ^ligfj-^g^  and  anxiety  which 
degrades  the  present  and  endangers  the  future, 
choose  another  in  my  place ;  for  I  will  not  con- 
descend to  hold  a  power  which  is  powerless  for 
good — which  renders  me  responsible  for  acts 
which  I  can  not  prevent,  and  chains  me  to  the 
helm  when  I  can  not  prevent  the  vessel  drifting 
to  destruction.  The  Assembly,  which  should  be 
the  support  of  order,  has  become  the  centre  of 
factious  designs ;  it  is  forging  the  arms  of  civil 
war,  and  striving  to  subvert  the  power  which  I 
hold  directly  frem  the  people.  It  compromises 
the  repose  of  France ;  I  have  dissolved  it,  and 
call  on  the  people  to  judge  between  it  and  me. 
If  you  trust  me,  give  me  power  to  accomplish 


the  great  mission  which  I  hold  of  you,  which  is, 
to  close  the  era  of  revolutions,  by  satisfying  the 
legitimate  demands  of  the  people.  Persuaded 
that  the  instability  of  power,  and  the  preponder- 
ance of  a  single  assembly,  are  lasting  causes  of 
trouble  and  discord,  the  bases  of  a  new  constitu- 
tion which  I  propose  to  you  are:  1.  A  responsi- 
ble chief,  elected  for  ten  years.  2.  A  cabinet 
appointed  by  him  alone.  3.  A  council  of  state, 
consisting  of  the  most  eminent  men,  who  are  to 
prepare  the  laws  which  are  to  be  introduced,  and 
support  them  before  the  legislative  body.  4.  A 
legislative  body  named  by  universal  suffrage, 
without  any  scrutiny  of  the  votes.  5.  A  second 
Assembly,  formed  of  all  the  eminent  j  jyionitgui- 
men  in  the  country,  at  once  the  guard-  pec.  3,  ' 
ians  of  the  fundamental  paction  and  1851 ;  Less, 
the  public  liberties.'"  *'•  2''^'  ^S^- 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  who 
had  not  been  arrested  assembled  at  „. 

ten  o'clock  in  the  Rue  Petits-Au-  Eispeision  of 
gustins,  and  M.  Cremieux  was  the  National 
elected  president.  They  were  im-  Assembly, 
mediately  surrounded,  and  conduct-  ^  ^  ' 
cd  to  prison.  Later  in  the  day,  the  Legitimist, 
Orleanist,  and  moderate  members,  to  the  num- 
ber of  217,  assembled  in  the  mayor's  office  of 
tbe  10th  arrondissement,  where  they  flattered 
tlicmselves  they  would  be  supported  by  the  na- 
tional guard  of  the  district.  They  were  mis- 
taken; it  kept  aloof;  and  the  place  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  body  of  the  Chasseurs  of  Vin- 
cennes.  the  deputies  were  all  conducted  in  the 
midst  of  the  troops  to  the  cavalry  barracks  on  the 
Quai  d'Orsay,  where  they  were  kept  under  guard. 
The  High  Court  of  Justice  was  at  the  same  time 
invited  to  suspend  its  sittings,  which  was  imme- 
diately done ;  and  a  few  deputies  having  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  way  into  the  hal!  of  the 
Assembly  with  the  President,  M.  Dupin,  they 
asked  him  to  proclaim  the  dismissal  of  the  Presi- 
dent;  but  he  said,  "Gentlemen,  the  constitu- 
tion is  violated ;  we  are  not  the  strongest.  I 
have  the  honor  to  wish  you  good-morning."  He 
then  withdrew,  followed  by  the  members,  the 
most  reluctant  of  whom  were  gently  moved  on 
by  the  military.  At  noon  all  was  accomplished ; 
the  President,  accompanied  by  the  minister  at 
war,  the  commander-in-chief,  the  commander 
ofthe  National  Guard,  and  a  brilliant  ^ 
staff,  rode  through  Paris,  and  passed  £)gg_  3  i^k,{  . 
the  troops.  Mho  were  drawn  up  in  all  Cass.  ii.  404^ 
quarters,  and  were  evei-y  where  re-  q?o'q7?^^'"* 
ceived  with  loud  acclamations.-  '' 

Hitherto  the  revolution  had  been  entirely 
bloodless,  and  as  the  telegraph  had  an-  5^_ 
nounccd  the  change  of  Government  to  Combat 
all  Prance,  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  i"  Paris, 
continue  to  be  of  the  same  peaceful  char-  ^*''"  ^' 
acter.  The  troops,  which  consisted  of  twenty- 
eight  battalions  of  infantry,  ten  squadrons  of 
cavahy.  nineteen  batteries  of  artillery,  and  a 
large  body  of  sappers  and  miners,  in  all  35,000 
combatants,  under  tried  and  experienced  gener- 
als, devoted  to  the  President,  had  shown  them- 
selves zealous  in  the  cause,  and  had  been  so  dis- 
posed on  the  night  of  the  1st  and  the  whole  of 
the  2d  as  to  render  any  popular  rising,  or  at- 
tempt at  resistance,  out  of  the  question.  The 
Socialists  and  Jacobins  were,  however,  not  dis- 
couraged. During  the  whole  ofthe  3d  they  were 
to  appearance  quiet,  but  in  reality  tliey  were 
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making  preparations  for  erecting  barricades,  and 
commencing  a  struggle.  It  broke  out  on  the 
morning  of  the  3d,  in  the  Faubourgs  St.  An- 
toine,  St.  Jacques,  and  St.  Marceau ;  and  at 
daylight  several  barricades  were  found  to  be 
erected  in  the  most  crowded  quarters  of  those 
populous  districts.  The  secret  societies  were  all 
in  activity,  and  their  members  were  in  great 
numbers  in  the  streets.  The  barricades,  how- 
ever, were  speedily  carried,  under  a  heavy  fire. 
by  the  columns  of  General  Levassier,  supported 
by  the  cfiasseurs-a-pied  and  municipal  guards. 
Great  part  of  tlic  insurgent  quarter  was  occupied 
before  night ;  but  the  insurgents  still  held  the 
Faubourg  St.  Martin,  and  the  streets  of  St. 
Deny,  St.  Martin,  and  the  adjoining  quarters  ; 
and  a  strong  body  of  young  men,  chiefly  belong- 
ing to  the  public  press,  occupied  in  strength  the 
houses  on  either  side  of  the  Boulevard  Italien,  so 
as  to  endanger  the  troops  passing.  The  youths, 
however,  though  brave,  were  no  match  for  the 
Algerian  veterans.  The  troops  advanced  along 
the  boulevards,  and  kept  up  such  a  fire  on  every 
house  from  which  a  shot  issued  that  the  passage 
was  soon  cleared.  They  then  converged  fi-om 
all  quarters  on  the  insurgent  districts  ;  the  barri- 
cades, after  being  severely  battered  by  cannon, 
were  all  carried,  and  the  insurrection  was  at  an 
end.  It  had  cost  the  lives  of  200  men,  however, 
to  the  conquerors,  and  a  still  larger  number  to 
the  insurgents.  The  secret  societies  stirred  up  in- 
surrections in  several  parts  of  France,  which  occa- 
sioned much  local  bloodshed  and  devastation ;  but 
they  were  all  speedily  suppressed  by  the  military. 
:  Moniteur  ^^  ^  f'^^^  "i'V^  all  was  over,  and  so 
Dec.  5, 1S51 ;  firmly  did  the  President  feel  his  gov- 
ff«?"  90*1  *9nn-  ^^iiiQ'^nt  established,  that  he  was  en- 
Cass  ii.  426  '  ^^^^^  to  release,  without  any  further 
428 ;' Less.  ii.  proceedings,  the  whole  persons  ar- 
3G9,  373.  rested  on  occasioir  of  the  coup-d'eiat. ' 

It  only  remained  to  see  how  the  revolution 
was  to  be  received  by  the  inhabitants 
Great' ma-  ^^  France  when  they  came  to  give 
jorityover  their  votes  in  the  several  electoral  dis- 
France  for  tricts.  The  result  exceeded  the  most 
Doleon^'^'  sanguine  hopes  of  the  President  and 
his  friends.  The  Presidency  for  ten 
years,  in  effect  the  imperial  crown,  with  the  con- 
stitution which  he  had  proposed,  was  approved 
by  7,572,329  votes,  there  being  only  646,737 
against  it.  The  public  funds,  which  were  9 1  on 
the  1st  December,  rose  to  100  by  the  8th.  By  an 
-If  ■^„„.  overwhelming  majority  France  closed 
Dec.  9,  27,  the  convulsions  of  the  Kevolution  by 
1851;  Cass,  a  military  despotism  based  on  uni- 
ii.  4a8.         versal  suffrage.^ 


With  the  accession  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 

53  to  the  imperial  throne  of  France  the 

Conclusion    series  of  changes  immediately  flow- 

of  the  au-      jng  from  the  first  Revolution  came 

thor's  work.  ^^  ^^  ^^^     ^yj^j^  j^^  accordingly,  the 

author  concludes  his  engagements  with  the  pub- 
lic, and  brings  to  an  end  the  continuous  labor 
of  thirty  years.  Great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  woi'ld  since  the  work  now  concluded  was 
first  thought  of,  during  the  great  review  in  the 
Champs  Elysees  in  July,  1814,  and  he  was  far 
either  from  suspecting  then  the  magnitude  to 
which  it  was  to  extend,  or  the  immense  changes 
in  human  affairs  which  were  to  take  place  be- 
fore it  was  concluded.     Insensibly  his  work  has 


assumed  a  different  character  from  what  was 
originally  either  intended  or  anticipated ;  and 
annals,  M'hich  at  first  were  almost  entirely  taken 
up  with  revolutionary  convulsions  or  military 
events,  have  latterly  been  chiefly  occupied  with 
social  changes  and  conclusions  from  statistical 
details.  Yet  are  these  pacific  changes  nearly 
all  the  direct  consequence  of  the  former  political 
or  military  struggles,  and  therefore  it  is  that  the 
history  would  be  incomplete  if  it  were  not  brought 
down  to  the  restoration  of  the  Napoleon  Dynasty. 
The  events  which  have  since  occurred  have  been 
second  to  none  in  European  story  :  the  Crimean 
War  and  Indian  Revolt  will  forever  stand  forth 
among  the  most  memorable  episodes  in  the  an- 
nals of  mankind.  But  they  have  no  connection, 
direct  or  remote,  with  the  French  Revolution : 
they  have  sprung  from  causes  of  discord  more 
ancient  than  the  struggle  for  freedom;  they 
arose  from  the  hostility  of  the  Asiatics  and  Eu- 
ropeans, the  same  now  as  when  Achilles  dragged 
the  body  of  Hector  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  or 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  victorious  crusaders 
waded  ankle-deep  in  blood  to  the  Holy  Sepul- 
clire.  But  from  1789  to  1852  all  the  events 
which  occurred  sprang  from  one  source :  they 
all  belongexl,  as  it  were,  to  one  family ;  and  the 
great  war  of  opinion  which  commenced  with  the 
declamations  of  Mirabeau  in  1789,  and  the  re- 
newal of  which  was  predicted  by  Mr.  Canning 
in  1825,  was  only  terminated  by  the  Russian  in- 
tervention in  Hungary  in  1819,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1851.  But  all  these 
clianges,  remote  as  they  were,  flowed  directly 
from  the  principles  diffused  througli  the  world 
by  the  first  French  Revolution ;  and  we  are  now 
in  a  situation,  from  having  witnessed  its  results, 
to  discern  some,  at  least,  of  the  intentions  of 
Providence  in  permitting  that  convulsion. 

So  far  as  persons  conducting  Government 
are  concerned,  the  innovating  party 
have  been  victorious  in  the  strife.  Resuitsoftho 
The  Bourbons,  after  a  contest  of  strife,  so  far 
sixty  years,  have  been  finally  ex-  as  the  cause 
pelled  from  the  throne  of  France ;  lUlt^l^]  '^ 
the  compromise  of  Louis  Philippe 
has  proA'cd  as  unsuccessful  as  the  forced  restora- 
tion of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family,  and  seven 
millions  of  Frenchmen  have  been  gratified  by 
having  an  elective  monarch  of  their  choice  in- 
trusted with  the  imperial  sceptre.  The  legiti- 
mate order  of  succession  has  been  changed  in 
Spain,  and  a  revolutionary  queen,  in  defiance 
of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  seated  on  its  throne 
and  that  of  Portugal.  Belgium  has  been  hand- 
id  over  from  its  lawful  sovereign  to  an  elective 
monarch :  the  King  of  Piedmont  has  been  driven 
from  the  throne,  and  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment is  now  established  in  that  country,  as  well 
as  Flanders :  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  forced 
to  resign  during  the  strife,  and  although  the 
reigning  family  is  unchanged  there  and  in  Prus- 
sia, yet  the  form  at  least  of  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment has  been  established  in  both  countries. 
In  Great  Britain,  although  no  dynastic  change 
has  taken  place,  and  Queen  Victoria  still  holds 
the  sceptre  of  a  loyal  and  grateful  ])coi)le,  yet  it 
is  well  known  that  this  is  in  conseciuencc  of  al- 
terations having  taken  place  in  the  real  balance 
of  government  as  great  as  ever  were  effected  by 
a  revolution  ;  and  that  the  constitution  now  is  a 
monarchy  surrounded  by  republican  institutions 
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more  trulj'  analagous  to  that  of  the  United  States 
of  America  than  to  that  which  existed  ia  these 
islands  under  George  III. 

If,  from  the  consideration  of  the  dynastic 
changes  or  alterations  in  the  frame 
What  have  °-^^  iovm  of  government  in  the  Eu- 
been  tlie  ad-  ropean  States  during  this  period  of 
ditions  made  anxious  cifort  and  checkered  achieve- 
*f  freedTm^^  ment,  we  turn  to  the  substantial  and 
lasting  acquisitions  which  have  been 
made  by  the  cause  of  freedom,  or  additions  to 
human  happiness,  during  its  continuance,  we 
shall  have  little  cause  for  congratulation.  There 
is  no  concealing  the  fact  that  the  result  of  the 
struggle  in  Europe  generally  has  been  eminent- 
ly disastrous  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  serious- 
ly endangered  that  of  independence.  France, 
after  seventy  years  of  almost  incessant  turmoil 
and  frequent  bloodshed,  has  been  landed  in  an 
elective  military  despotism  twice  as  costly,  sup- 
ported by  a  standing-  army  three  times  as  nu- 
merous and  four  times  as  strong  as  that  which 
defended  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XVI.  The 
strength  of  Russia  has  been  tripled  in  the  strife, 
and  now  become  such  that  it  taxed  the  whole 
military  and  naval  power  of  Fr.ance  and  En- 
gland to  the  very  uttermost  to  wrest  from  her  a 
single  fortress  on  the  Euxine.  The  unity,  lust 
of  conquest,  military  courage,  and  slavish  dispo- 
sition of  the  seventy  millions  who  obey  the  com- 
mands of  the  Czar,  are  unchanged  and  seem- 
ingly unchangeable ;  and  the  European  States 
regard  with  distant  dread,  more  than  any  hope 
of  successful  resistance,  a  power  of  such  magni- 
tude, animated  by  such  desires,  and  whose  in- 
habitants are  doubling  every  seventy  years.  The 
shadow  of  a  constitutional  government  has  been 
established  in  Spain,  but  it  is  the  shadow  only, 
stained  by  the  corruption  and  venality,  without 
any  of  the  vigor  or  patriotism,  which  that  form 
of  government  sometimes  develops.  The  prog- 
ress of  real  freedom  has  been  commensurate  only 
with  the  spread  of  the  Teutonic  i-ace,  whether  in 
their  native  seats  or  the  countries  to  which  they 
have  subsequently  emigrated ;  and  the  main 
hopes  of  the  friends  of  freedom  in  Germany  are 
now  founded  on  the  defeat  of  the  Jacobin  party, 
who,  by  establishing  themselves  in  power,  would 
have  destroyed  the  elements  of  liberty  on  the 
.  right,  as  they  have  done  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  But  although  we  may  now  hope 
that  Germany  has  entered  on  the  career  of  grad- 
ual and  progressive,  and  therefore  desirable  re- 
form, yet  there  are  many  symptoms  which  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  first-born  of  free- 
dom— England  and  America — the  safe  line  has 
been  passed,  the  just  equilibrium  subverted,  and 
both  nations  launched  in  that  career  which,  by 
vesting  uncontrolled  power  in  one  only,  and  that 
the  most  dangerous  class  of  society,  renders  the 
durable  preservation  of  freedom  extremely  diffi- 
cult. 

If  we  limited  our  sun^ey  to  the  European 
56.  States    only,    there   would    be    too 

Effects  of  the  much  room  in  these  results  for  mel- 
European  ancholy  foreboding.  But  if  we  ex- 
revolutions       ^      ,     •'         .  °  .,  i 

on  the  civiii-  tend  our  Views  to  a  wider  sphere, 
zation  of  the  and  take  into  consideration  the  ef- 
world.  fects  of  the  passions  which  have  so 

violently  convulsed  and  desolated  the  ancient 
monarchies  of  the  Old  World,  on  the  extension 
of  the  European  race  and  civilization  of  distant 


regions  in  the  New,  we  shall  feel  warranted  in 
arriving  at  very  different  conclusions.  Without 
presuming  to  scan  the  designs  of  Providence  far- 
ther than  as  they  may  be  rendered  undeniably 
manifest  by  accomplished  changes,  and  disclaim- 
ing any  attempt  to  divine  the  future  plans  of 
Omnipotence,  it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  a 
mighty  system  has  been  going  forward  during 
all  the  complicated  events  which  have  been  com- 
memorated in  this  History,  and  that  the  effect 
of  that  system  has  been  to  check  the  further 
growth  of  the  human  race  in  their  ancient  seats, 
and  promote  their  extension  over  the  desolate 
parts  of  the  earth.  To  the  European  race,  and 
most  of  all  to  the  Teutonic  branch  of  that  fam- 
ily, this  great  and  arduous  mission  has  been  in- 
trusted; and  the  means  by  which  it  has  been 
impelled  into  the  discharge  of  this  duty  have 
been  the  development  of  the  passions  consequent 
on  an  advanced  and  luxurious  state  of  society. 
The  whole  movement — the  greatest  which  has 
yet  occurred  in  the  annals  of  the  species,  for  it 
is  nothing  less  than  the  transposition  of  the  race 
of  Japhet  from  their  ancient  seats  to  the  New 
World — has  been  accomplished  by  the  altering 
effect  of  the  same  active  desire  of  men  on  their 
social  interests  with  the  natural  progress  of  opu- 
lence. And  it  is  the  magnitude  of  this  change, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  feelings  by  which  it  has 
been  brought  about,  which  has  been  the  cause 
at  once  of  the  vehemence  of  the  strife  in  the  Eu- 
ropean States,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  world- 
wide events  which  have  followed  its  termination. 
That  the  European  race,  gifted  by  nature  with 
an  energy,  a  roving  disposition,  and 
a  passion  for  gain  beyond  any  other,  ■v\'],at  is  nec- 
was  the  portion  of  mankind  to  whom  essary  to 
the  mission  of  spreading  into  the  re-  ™ake  an  an- 
mote  parts  of  the  earth  was  intrust-  em"grate!°° 
ed,  is  manifest  from  what  they  have 
already  achieved  in  accomplishing  it,  and  the 
stationary  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
gi'eatest  and  most  ancient  Asiatic  empires  in 
comparison.  No  one  ever  heard,  till  verj'  re- 
cently, of  an  Indian  or  Chinese  colony  settling 
in  distant  lands,  but  the  British  colonies  encir- 
cle the  earth.  But  the  problem  which  Provi- 
dence had  to  solve  in  inducing  the  European 
race  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  this  duty, 
was  to  impregnate  them  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  society  with  the  desire  to  move,  a  desire  which 
usually  diminishes  among  men  with  the  increase 
of  the  gratifications  and  comforts  which  they 
can  command  at  home.  If  there  is  any  disposi- 
tion which,  in  the  ordinary  case,  increases  in 
the  progress  of  civilization,  it  is  the  inhabitative ; 
if  there  are  any  chords  which  are  daily  more  and 
more  strengthened  in  the  later  stages  of  society 
in  the  breast  of  man,  it  is  those  which  "bind 
him  to  his  native  shore."  How,  then,  is  this 
stationary  disposition  of  mankind,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  at  the  very  time  when  its 
removal  to  a  great  extent  has  become  desirable, 
to  be  overcome,  and  the  European  be  brought 
to  snap  asunder  the  chains  of  centuries,  and  set 
forth  a  hardy  emigrant,  despising  comfort,  court- 
ing hardship,  braving  danger,  into  distant  lands  ? 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  counteracting  influ- 
ence of  still  more  powerful  desires,  which  spring 
up  with  the  growth  of  opulence  in  a  large  class 
of  society.  And  these  desires  are,  the  love  of 
power  and  the  love  of  gain. 
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I.  The  love  of  power  is  universaUy  felt  by  such 
53  of  mankind  us  have  attained,  or  are 
The  love  near  attaining,  the  position  in  lii'e  where 
of  power  it  can  be  exercised ;  but  it  is  absolutely 
does  this,  uniijio^^r,^  jn  the  lower  ranks  of  society 
in  the  fh-st  periods  of  their  progress.  It  begins 
with  those  classes  in  the  middle  ranks  which 
have  gained  a  certain  degree  of  independence  by 
the  acquisition  of  property,  and  first  appears  in 
such  strength  as  to  attract  notice  and  influence 
society  in  boroughs  or  populous  places,  where 
numbers  inspire  confidence,  and  prosperity  of 
condition  confers  the  means  of  defense.  As  it  is 
the  tendency  of  increasing  wealth  to  increase  the 
number  of  these  boroughs  and  populous  places, 
from  the  augmented  demand  for  the  handicraft 
of  wares  which  can  only  be  produced  in  them, 
the  democratic  spirit  increases  rapidly  in  pros- 
perous countries  in  the  later  stages  of  society, 
and  soon  becomes  recruited  by  the  great  major- 
ity of  those  who,  from  education  and  the  conse- 
quent acquisition  of  intellectual  sti'cngth,  have 
come  to  feel  as  galling  the  chains  of  those  who 
rest  on  brute  force  or  military  power.  Hence 
the  revolutions  of  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  and  the  endless  convulsions  and  wars,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  which  have  arisen  from 
them. 
The  result  of  these  contests,  whether  they 
59.  terminate  in  the  triumph  of  the  peo- 

Which  ends  pie  or  the  victory  of  the  Govern- 
in  stoppage  of  uient,  inevitably  is  either  a  great 
increase  of  the     ,',•'..  °   ..,, 

people,  and      check  to  domestic  increase  or  a  still 

great  emigra-  greater  augmentation  of  foreign  emi- 
^^°^-  gration.     The  triumph  of  either  side 

is  immediately  followed  by  grievous  disappoint- 
ment and  depression  of  mind,  alike  in  the  victo- 
rious and  the  vanquished  in  the  strife.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  actual  waste  of  life  in  these  strug- 
gles, the  destruction  of  capital,  and  shock  given 
to  credit  during  their  continuance,  is  such  that 
the  demand  for  labor  is  so  much  reduced  as  to 
induce  for  a  long  course  of  years  a  decline,  if  not 
an  absolute  stoppage,  of  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. In  those  countries  in  which  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  is  weak  in  the  country  and  rife  only 
in  the  towns,  as  France,  Italy,  and  Austria,  the 
result  of  this  is  a  great  decline  in  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  people.  But  in  those  in  which  the 
democratic  spirit  is  more  wide-spread,  and  ex- 
tends over  the  rural  districts  as  weU  as  the  towns, 
the  effect  is  a  vast  and  most  important  increase 
of  emigration.  The  ardent  republicans,  finding 
their  hopes  all  blasted,  and  their  expectations 
disappointed  by  the  result  of  their  efforts  at 
home,  turn  their  eyes  abroad,  and  seek  in  the 
solitude  and  seclusion  of  a  yet  virgin  world  that 
freedom  of  which  Europe,  as  they  conceive,  has 
become  unworthy.  Decisive  proof  of  this  has 
been  afforded  by  the  annals  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Great  Britain  since  the  Revolution  of  1848  ; 
for,  in  the  first  country,  the  shock  given  to  in- 
dustry by  that  convulsion  has  been  such  that  the 
quinquennial  increase,  which,  from  1844  to  1849, 
had  been  1,250,000  souls,  had  sunk  in  the  next 
five  years  to  225,000,  with  only  a  very  inconsid- 
erable emigration ;  and  in  each  of  the  years  1854 
and  1855  the  deaths  exceeded  the  births  by 
70,000;  the  impulse  given  to  emigration  in  the 
second,  by  the  same  event,  has  been  so  great 
that,  within  three  years  after  it  occurred,  it  has 
risen  from  20,000  to  250,000  a  year,  and  in  ten 


years  immediately  following  the  Revolution  of 
1848  it  had  amounted  to  1,200,000  persons  ;  and 
the  emigrants  from  the  third  had  swelled  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  308,000  in  1852,  and  the 
average  for  ten  years  immediately  following  1846 
has  been  206,000  annually. 

II.  While  such  is  the  effect  of  the  ferment  in 
men's   minds,  which  arises  in  old  ^^ 

and  highly  civilized  states  in  the  Effect  of  the 
later  stages  of  their  progress,  from  growth  of 
the  spread  of  opulence  and  the  ex-  ye*'"*  i'^'^i*" 
tension  of  information  among  the 
people,  another  change,  not  less  decisive  in  its 
influence  on  the  progress  of  population,  takes 
place  from  that  very  increase  of  wealth.  Money, 
from  being  plentiful,  becomes  cheap ;  in  other 
words,  every  article  of  commerce,  the  price  of 
which  is  measured  in  money,  becomes  dear. 
The  consumers  of  commodities,  and  all  persons 
depending  on  fixed  money  payments,  whether 
from  the  public  funds,  bonds,  annuities,  or  other 
fixed  obhgations,  seeing  this,  and  comparing  the 
price  of  articles  especially  of  rude  produce  in  their 
own  country  with  what  it  is  in  the  younger  and 
poorer  neighboring  ones,  naturally  feel  dissatis- 
faction, and  are  inspired  with  a  strong  aversion 
to  those  protective  duties  which  prevent  them 
from  obtaining  these  articles  of  consumption  as 
cheap  as  their  neighbors.  The  common  com- 
plaint, so  often  heard  in  Britain  during  the  last 
half  centiuy,  that  every  thing  is  so  dear  here 
compared  to  what  it  is  abroad,  and  the  numbers 
of  persons,  especially  with  limited  incomes,  who 
go  abroad  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  low  prices, 
proves  how  strongly  this  growing  inconvenience, 
the  necessary  result  of  an  extended  commerce  and 
great  realized  wealth,  has  been  felt  during  that 
period  in  the  centre  of  the  British  dominions. 

During  the  growth  of  a  great  and  prosperous 
empire,  this  evil  is  felt,  and  often  g^ 
sorely,  by  all  the  consumers  who  live  Which  in- 
on  fixed  money  incomes ;  and  never  ^""'s  the  cry 
was  more  so  than  by  that  class  in  f^  free  trade. 
Great  Britain  during  the  war.  But  for  long 
their  complaints  are  powerless  to  obtain  redress ; 
they  submit  and  suffer  in  silence  from  the  effect 
of  evils  cf  the  origin  of  which  they  are  ignorant, 
as  they  would  do  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weath- 
er or  any  other  visitation  of  Providence.  But 
after  a  time  they  are  no  longer  doomed  to  this 
state  of  hopeless  submission.  They  become  so 
powerful  from  the  addition  which  a  long  period 
of  prosperity  makes  to  their  numbers  and  influ- 
ence, that  they  at  first  equal,  and  at  last  come 
to  exceed  in  political  power,  all  other  classes  put 
together.  From  the  moment  that  this  change 
takes  place  the  protective  system  is  endangered, 
and  at  last,  probably  after  a  severe  sti-uggle,  it  is 
overthrown.  Free  trade  is  first  demanded  for 
the  productions  of  the  soil,  as  it  is  in  those  that 
the  improvements  of  machinery  and  application 
of  capital  can  do  least  to  counteract  the  rise  of 
prices  fncident  to  a  state  of  long-continued  op- 
ulence ;  but  when  once  introduced,  it  does  not 
stop  there ;  it  is  loudly  demanded,  and,  in  the 
circumstances,  with  justice,  for  all  other  branches 
of  industry,  whether  in  manufactures,  shii)ping, 
colonies,  or  commerce.  Thus  the  encourage- 
ment of  wealth,  and  the  demand  for  labor,  is 
rapidly  transferred  from  the  old  and  rich  to  the 
young  and  poor  states;  their  agriculture  comes 
to  displace  that  of  their  ancient  rival ;  their  ship- 
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ping  conducts  the  greater  part  of  its  trade ;  their 
manufactures,  at  least  of  the  ruder  kinds,  come 
to  supplant  its  fabrics.  From  the  moment  that 
the  protective  system  is  abandoned,  and  free 
trade  introduced  in  an  old  state,  a  check  is  given 
to  domestic  industiy,  and  an  increase  to  foreign, 
which  at  first  retards,  and  at  length  comes  to 
stop  altogether,  the  growth  of  its  population. 
As  a  nation,  it  at  first  becomes  stationary,  and 
at  length  declines.  Accordingly,  all  the  em- 
pires of  whom  history  makes  mention  which 
once  were  great  and  powerful,  the  Roman,  the 
Spanish,  the  Turkish,  have  perished,  not  from 
the  excess,  but  the  want  of  population,  and  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  has 
been  observed  as  the  first  symptom  of  national 
decay. 

III.  Two  other  circumstances  come  in  the  na- 
2  tional  progress  of  opulence  to  con- 

Influence  of  tribute  powerfully  to  expel  the  hu- 
raonetary  man  race  from  their  ancient  seats, 
measures  and  ^jd  disperse  them  over  the  deso- 
raanufactures    ,    ,  i       r  iU  ^i,       im 

for  the  export  ^^^^  parts  of  the  earth.  I  hese  are 
.sale  in  arrest-  the  monetaiy  measures,  into  which 
ing  popula-  the  love  of  gain  impels  the  wealthy 
*''''°'  and  influential  capitalists,  and  the 

progressively  increasing  dependence  of  manu- 
facturers on  the  foreign  instead  of  the  home 
market.  On  the  first  point  an  ample  comment- 
ary has  already  been  made ;  and  this  history  has 
been  written  to  little  pui-pose  if  it  is  not  apparent 
that,  in  an  ancient,  opulent,  and  commercial  na- 
tion, the  monetary  measures  which  the  holders 
of  realized  wealth,  for  their  own  sake,  are  prompt- 
ed to  pursue,  is  the  source  of  such  unbounded  in- 
dustrial distress  and  frequent  recuiTcnce  of  mon- 
etaiy and  commercial  crises,  as  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  cause  impels  the  industrious  part 
of  the  nation  into  distant  lands.  The  second 
cause  is  hardly  less  influential  in  conducing  to 
the  same  result;  for  the  manufacturer  for  the 
export  sale  has  no  interest  in  common  with  his 
fellow-countrymen  as  the  one  for  the  home  mark- 
et has,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  benefited  by  their 
prosperity,  but  depends  on  that  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. On  the  contrary,  his  interest  is  decidedly 
adverse;  for  it  is  for  his  benefit  that  the  laboring 
classes  around  him  should  be  as  indigent,  and 
their  wages  in  consequence  as  low,  as  possible. 
Then  that  class  comes  to  support  all  measures 
tending  to  depress,  to  their  own  profit,  the  wages 
of  labor.  In  the  progress  of  a  nation,  and  some 
time  after  its  maturity,  the  amiable  after-dinner 
sentiment,  that  the  interest  of  all  classes  is  iden- 
tical, is  strictly  true ;  after  its  maturity,  it  changes 
into  the  sad  reality  that  they  are  adverse  to  each 
other. 

Thus  it  distinctly  appears  that  there  is  a  pro- 
63.  vision  made  by  nature  in  the  prog- 

Growth  in  old  ress  of  society,  first,  for  the  increase 
societiesofthe  of  population,  the  augmentation  of 
reUrd  and*^at  wealth,  and  the  growth  of  national 
last  stop  their  greatness,  and  after  a  time,  for  their 
increase.  retardation  and  ultimate   decline. 

This  is  effected  without  any  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  but  by  their  continued  operation ;  by 
the  two  ruling  principles  of  mankind  in  all  ages, 
the  desire  for  power,  and  the  desire  for  gain, 
producing  effects  directly  opposite  in  different 
stages  of  society,  from  the  progressive  vesting  of 
the  ruling  power  in  the  State  in  different  hands, 
in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  a  class  interest- 


ed in  low  prices,  that  is,  the  discouragement  of 
domestic  industry,  from  the  effect  of  the  very 
wealth  which  has  grown  up  under  the  opposite 
system  of  protection.  This  cause  of  retardation 
is  strongly  co-operated  with  by  the  discontent 
which  invariably  attends  all  democratic  move- 
ments, whether  successful  or  unsuccessful.  Thus 
the  growth  of  an  empire  which  has  reached  its 
maturity  is  inevitably  arrested,  partly  by  the  dim- 
inution of  the  rural  population,  the  true  cradle 
of  the  species,  and  the  influx  of  men  into  great 
towns,  its  graves,  and  partly  from  the  general 
migration  of  its  inhabitants  to  distant  lands, 
where  they  are  to  begin  the  same  circle  of 
"valor,  greatness,  discord,  degeneracy,  and  de- 
cline," which  has  torn  them  up  from  their  native 
seats,  and  sent  them  into  distant  lands  to  be  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  Providence  in  the 
great  and  prophesied  work  of  ' '  replenishing  the 
earth  and  subduing  it."  The  dangers  of  a  i-e- 
dundant  population,  so  forcibly  portrayed  by  IMr. 
Malthus  in  the  beginning  of  the  centuiy,  were 
far  from  imreal  or  imaginary,  as  the  instances 
of  China,  Hindostan,  and  Ireland  have  clearly 
demonstrated.  But  they  never  can  be  felt  to 
any  extent  where  the  natural  progress  of  society 
has  not  been  set  aside  by  human  injustice  or  ini- 
quity, because,  long  before  they  can  have  arisen, 
or  population  has  approached  the  limits  of  sub- 
sistence, the  retarding  causes  must  have  come 
into  operation  from  the  very  circumstances  which 
had  induced  the  former  increase. 

In  effecting  this  great  change,  the  increase  of 
wealth  in  the  higher  classes  of  so-  g^ 

ciety,  and  the  extrication  of  the  AMiichwasthe 
democratic  passion  in  the  lower,  are  change  going 
the  great  agents;  and  it  is  their  Zhu^ZH 
combined  operation  which  has  ren-  nod  embraced 
dered  the  period  embraced  in  this  in  this  Histo- 
History  so  prolific  of  great  and  ^• 
memorable  events.  The  aged  monarchies  of 
Europe  were  making  the  transition  from  the 
growing  to  the  stationary  or  declining  state ; 
and  out  of  their  suffering  loins  were  springing 
up  new  nations  in  the  Transatlantic  and  Austra- 
lian wilds.  Vast  revolutions  have  ensued  from 
this  violent  convulsion  ;  the  cause  of  freedom 
seems  ruined  in  France  by  the  destruction  of 
hereditary  descent,  and  any  intermediate  class 
between  the  throne  and  the  peasant,  which  has 
caused  Asiatic  to  succeed  European  civilization 
in  that  great  country ;  the  Imperial  Guards  have 
been  at  Moscow,  the  Cossacks  at  Paris  ;  but  none 
of  these  changes  have  left  behind  them  any  last- 
ing effects.  But  the  "mighty  maze  was  not 
without  a  plan."  During  these  alternate  vic- 
tories and  defeats,  and  from  the  consequences 
with  which  they  were  naturally  attended,  the  de- 
signs of  Providence  have  been  gradually  put  in 
execution ;  the  principles  which  were  to  move 
the  European  race  to  the  western  and  southern 
hemisphere  were  silently  gathering  strength  and 
increasing  in  power,  and  during  the  last  ten 
years  four  millions  of  Europeans  have  been 
transported  to  the  New  Worlds,  and  the  annual 
migration  has  now  come,  on  an  average,  to  be 
five  hundred  thousand. 

Observe  in  this  view  how  marvelously  the  great 
physical  changes  of  the  period  have  conspired 
with  the  moral  agencies  in  bringing  about  this 
stupendous  result.  Steam  navigation  has  aris- 
en, and  been  brought  almost  to  perfection,  dur- 
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ing  the  period  when  these  moral  influences  were 
so  strongly  impelling  civilized  man 
Co-operating  into  the  wilderness  of  nature.  By 
effect  of  steam  the  ctfects  of  this  great  discovery 
navigation,  the  Atlantic  has  been  bridged,  the 
Sfc^t'el'^*'  grc'it  rivers  of  the  Old  and  New 
graph,  and  AVorlds  opened  to  European  enter- 
gold  discover-  prise  and  energy,  and  ample  means 
^®^-  furnished  to  tlie  ardent  and  discon- 

tented denizens  of  Europe  to  leave  their  an- 
cient dwellings,  cross  over  into  a  new  hemi- 
sphere, and  ascend  the  mighty  rivers  by  which  it 
is  penetrated.  The  application  of  steam  to  trav- 
eling by  land,  and  the  construction  of  railways, 
has,  at  the  same  time,  opened  innumerable  feed- 
ers to  these  great  highways  of  civilization,  and 
brought  the  means  of  rapid  and  cheap  convey- 
ance almost  to  every  man's  door.  The  electric 
telegraph,  by  rendering  almost  instantaneous  the 
transmission  of  intelligence,  not  only  by  land,  but 
through  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  has  sensibly  in- 
creased the  influence  of  the  moral  causes  which 
were  so  strongly  impelling  man  from  his  native 
seats,  and  gave  force  to  the  exciting  causes  which 
were  agitating  society.  Finally,  the  gold  dis- 
coveries, first  in  California,  and  next  in  Aus- 
tralia, presented  a  magnet  of  universal  attrac- 
tion to  large  numbers  of  men  in  all  countries, 
and  not  only  drew  them  in  great  numbers  to  the 
places  where  it  was  thought,  and  often  with  truth, 
■wealth  was  to  be  had  merely  for  the  taking,  but 
stimulated  industry  and  adventure  by  increasing 
prices  over  ever}"-  part  of  the  world.  When  we 
recollect  that  these  great  physical  causes  of 
change  came  into  operation  immediately  after 
the  Irish  famine  had  in  a  manner  loosened  a 
whole  nation  from  its  moorings,  and  the  failure 
of  the  European  Revolution  in  1848  had  spread 
political  discontent,  the  great  moral  instigator  to 
emigration,  far  and  wide  through  European  so- 
ciety, it  is  not  presumptuous  to  say  that  the  great 
designs  of  the  Almighty  in  the  whole  have  been 
made  manifest  even  to  the  most  finite  of  His 
creatures. 

The  real  friends  of  freedom,  therefore,  must 
not  be  discouraged  because  the  ef- 
Democrkcyis  ^o"/  to  attain  it  have  so  generally 
a  means,  not  and  rapidly  terminated  in  disaster, 
an  end,  and  it  and  that  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
has  answered  doubtful  whether,  in  an  equal  time, 
xts  purpose.  ^,  '  i^      i        , 

any  other  cause  ever  produced  such 

an  amount  of  social  disorganization  or  private 
misery.  These  disasters  and  repeated  failures 
have  arisen,  not  from  any  inadequacy  of  the 
democratic  spirit  to  produce  the  effects  for  which 
it  was  really  intended,  but  from  expectations  be- 
ing formed  of  its  consequences  utterly  at  variance 
with  what  it  ever  had  or  ever  can  produce.  The 
great  moving  power  of  the  moral  world,  it  is,  like 
its  counterpart  in  the  material,  capable  of  bring- 
ing about  lasting  beneficial  results  on  society 
only  when  it  is  duly  coerced  and  kept  under  firm 
management.  The  explosion  of  a  boiler  does 
not  more  certainly  scatter  ruin  and  desolation 
around,  or  more  quickly  stop  the  onward  way  of 
the  vessel  it  was  impelling,  than  the  triumph  of 
democracy  ruins  the  society,  and  in  the  end  stops 
the  advance,  of  the  nation  in  which  it  takes  place. 
The  government  of  the  few  by  the  many — that  is, 
of  superior  by  inferior  civilization,  of  property  by 
numbers,  knowledge  by  ignorance,  forethought 
by  improvidence — is  such  an  inversion  of  the 


natural  order  of  society  as  can  not  fail,  after  a 
bricfperiod  of  suffering,  in  terminating  in  its  only 
result,  military  despotism.  During  the  struggle 
for  supremacy,  it  never  fails,  by  calling  into  ac- 
tion the  energies  of  a  whole  nation,  to  make 
great  changes,  and  often  do  great  things ;  and 
the  final  cause  of  its  development  is  very  appar- 
ent from  the  vast  progress  of  society  which  it 
occasions,  and  transposition  of  mankind  which  it 
effects.  But  it  is  a  means,  not  an  end  ;  it  never 
was  intended  to  be,  and  never  can  be,  the  lasting 
state  of  society ;  and  wlien  it  has  done  its  work, 
and  caused  the  swarm  to  hive  ofl',  it  quickly  gives 
way,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  stillness  of  military 
despotism. 

The  great  and  universal  error  which  in  everj' 
age  has  caused  the  strife  for  free-  C7. 

dom  to  terminate  in  this  disastrous  Tliis  arises 

result,  is   an   overestimate   of  the  '''''?"> ""  °7'"- 

'  •         ,.  ,  estimate  of 

average  capacity  ot  liuman  nature,  the  average 
It  is  the  enormous  inequality  in  capacity  of  hu- 
mankind in  point  of  intellectual  ""'"  nature, 
power,  and  the  immense  mass  of  mediocrity  with 
which  the  world  is  overspread,  which  causes  the 
universal  failure.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  it  is  so. 
Society  could  not  exist  without  it.  If  all  were 
philosophers  or  orators,  who  would  be  the  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  ?  There  is  not  in 
any  stratum  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  one  man  in  twenty  who  is  or  ever  can  be 
made  possessed  of  the  information  requisite  to 
form  for  himself  a  correct  judgment  on  public 
affairs ;  there  is  not  one  in  a  hundred  capable  of 
thinking  otherwise  than  as  he  is  taught  by  the 
few  who  are  interested  in  leading  or  misleading 
him.  No  amount  of  education,  no  change  of 
religion  or  political  institutions,  can  make  the 
least  change  in  these  proportions;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  often  make  them  more  alarming,  by 
augmenting  the  profit  to  be  made  or  the  power 
acquired  by  impelling  the  multitude  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Sometimes  it  is  toward  republican- 
ism, sometimes  toward  despotism ;  never  toward 
the  right  system,  which  is  the  government  of  a 
real  aristocracy ;  that  is,  of  the  best  in  morals,  in- 
tellect, capacity,  and  intelligence.  But  nothing 
terminates  their  sway  so  quickly  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  multitude,  because  they  are  in  gen- 
eral led  by  the  worst.  Thence  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  presei-ving  freedom  for  any  length  of 
time  in  any  state,  and  the  impossibility  of  in- 
ducing the  majority  of  men  so  far  to  do  vio- 
lence to  their  amour  propre  as  to  acknowledge 
the  general  fallacy  which  is  at  the  root  of  the 
difficulty. 

Akinto  this,  and  arising  from  the  same  cause 
— the  pride  of  intellect — is  the  great  gS. 

error  of  nations  in  their  intercourse  Correspopd- 
with  each  other,  which  has,  especial-  ingerrorinthe 

,     .  1         ^.'  1  •  \i, t   estimate  of  the 

ly  in  modern  times,  and  in  the  most  capacity  of  na- 
civilized  nations,  been  so  prolific  a  tions  for  Free- 
source  of  public  disaster  and  private  <lom  or  true 
suffering.  This  is  the  opinion  that  Religion. 
all  nations  are  adapted  for  the  same  religious 
and  political  institutions,  and  that  the  only  way 
to  put  them  on  the  high-road  to  felicity  is  to 
force  those  of  the  most  advanced  nations  upon 
them.  No  such  erroneous  and  disastrous  opin- 
ion ever  was  propagated  among  men.  The  re- 
ligious wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  the 
result  of  the  application  of  this  error  to  matters 
of  faith.     The  still  more  sanguinary  contests  of 
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the  French  Eevohition,  and  the  diplomatic  ef- 
forts at  propagandism  which  have  followed  it  on 
the  part  both  of  the  French  and  the  British,  have 
resulted  from  the  second.  Both  have  terminated 
generally  in  defeat  or  disaster,  and  it  is  not  diflS- 
cult  to  say  to  which  these  multiplied  failures  have 
been  most  owing.  Such  is  the  variety  in  the  minds 
and  inclinations  of  men,  arising  from  difference 
in  the  character  of  race,  physical  circumstances, 
and  degrees  of  civilization,  that  nothing,  in  gen- 
eral, is  so  destructive,  both  to  individual  happi- 
ness and  social  progress,  as  to  endeavor  to  force 
the  same  faiths  or  political  institutions  upon 
them.  Religious  belief  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment, generally  speaking,  are  not  so  much  a 
cause  as  an  effect.  Men  embrace  that  faith  and 
establish  those  political  institutions  which  are 
best  adapted  to  their  cu'cumstances  and  the  so- 
cial stage  in  which  they  are  placed.  The  Gospel 
itself  is  no  exception  to  this ;  on  the  contraiy,  it 
is  its  strongest  confirmation.  It  was  not  deliv- 
ered to  man  in  the  days  of  Moses,  but  in  those 
of  Caesar.      To  attempt  to  force  Christianity 


upon  the  Asiatics  in  their  present  state  of  civil- 
ization, is  the  same  mistake  as  it  would  be  to  en- 
deavor to  force  the  Koran  upon  Europeans  ;  and 
it  would  be  not  less  an  error  to  try  to  establish 
free  institutions  among  the  serfs  of  Russia,  than 
to  ingraft  slavery  on  the  freemen  of  England. 
Make  men  fitter  for  advanced  institutions  by  ele- 
vating their  position  in  the  social  scale,  or  im- 
proving their  moral  character,  and  they  will  of 
themselves  embrace  the  religion  and  political 
government  adapted  for  an  advanced  stage  of 
civilization.  Till  this  is  done,  it  is  worse  than 
useless  to  attempt  to  make  any  violent  change 
upon  them.  This  work  will  not  have  been 
written  in  vain  if  it  at  all  aids  in  the  establish- 
ment of  these  great  truths,  and  teaches  that  all 
attempts  are  vain  to  improve  the  condition  of 
men,  either  by  religion  or  political  change,  with- 
out first  elevating  their  moral  character,  and 
thus  leave  progress  to  be  effected  by  the  silent 
amelioration  of  time  and  morals,  without  the 
aid  either  of  the  sword  of  proselytism  or  the  ar- 
mies of  propagandism. 
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Abbakane,  battle  of  the,  II.  xv.  23. 
Abbas  Mirza,  prince,  II.  xv.  3 — repeated  defeats  of,  by 
the  Russians,  4 — defeat  of,  at  Djevan  Boulak,  22 — 
battle  of  Abbarane,  23— retreats,  24— further  defeats 
of,  25— peace  concluded  by,  20— capture  of  two  sons  of, 
28 — defeats  of,  by  the  Russians,  III.  xl.  28. 
Abbasabad,  fortress  of,  besieged  by  the  Russians,  II.  xv. 

21— captured,  22. 
Abbeville,  Louis  Philippe  at,  II.  xxv.  50. 
Abbey,   an  American   sympathizer,  execution    of,  III. 

xxxvii.  108. 
Abbot,  Mr.,  trial  of  Hone  before,  I.  iv.  21. 
Abbott,  Mr.,  sent  to  superintend  the  fortifying  of  Herat, 
III.  xl.  84 — the  artillery  under,  at  JugduUuck,  IV. 
xlviii.  88. 
Abbot,  the,  remarks  on,  I.  v.  10. 

Abdallah  Pacha,  becomes  grand-vizier,  II.  xiv.  84 — de- 
posed, 85 — defense  of  Acre  against  Ibrahim  I'acha  by, 
III.  xxxii.  8. 
Abd-el-Kader,  first  appearance  of,  in  Algeria,  III.  xxx.  30 
— rise  and  character  of,  xxxiii.  90 — his  first  successes, 
100 — defeats  General  Trezel,  101 — defeat  of,  by  Clau- 
sel,  and  capture  of  his  capital,  102 — defeat  of,  on  the 
Tafna,  105 — and  again  on  the  Sickak,  ib. — forces  and 
position  of,  115 — conference  with  Bugeaud,  110 — treaty 
of  La  Tafiia,  IIY— renewed  insurrection  of,  xxxiv.  58 
— its  outbreak,  59 — successes  of  the  French,  CO— po- 
sition, etc.,  of,  1840,  IV.  xlv.  22— defeat  of,  before 
Cherchell,  23 — operations  of,  in  the  Atlas,  etc.,  24— 
defeated  at  the  Col  de  Mouzaia,  25— change  in  tactics 
of,  1841,  26 — defeat  of,  near  Milianah,  27 — submission 
of  his  adherents  to  the  French,  2S — defeat  and  flight 
of,  29 — his  reappearance,  30 — capture  of  his  harem,  30, 
I  31 — his  flight  into  the  desert,  ib. — retreats  to  Marocco, 
and  eftbrts  there,  32 — terms  of  treaty  with  Marocco  re- 
garding, 43 — fresh  efforts  of,  among  the  Kabyles,  44 — 
his  capitulation,  and  its  violation  by  the  French,  45. 
Abdool  Raclied  Khan,  betrayal  of  Ghuznee  by.  III.  xl. 

G9. 
Abdoollah  Khan,  death  of,  at  Beh-5Icru,  IIL  xl.  IIT,  120. 
Abdul-Ahmed,  execution  of,  demanded,  II.  xiv.  53. 
Abdul-Medjid,  sultan,  birth  of,  II.  xiv.  80 — accession  of, 
III.  xxxii.  51 — pacific  views  of,  52 — reforms  under,  53. 
Abercromby,  Jlr.,  motion  on  Parliamentary  Reform  by, 
1824,  11.  XX.  29 — appointed  chief  baron,  xxii.  2G — op- 
poses the  Irish  coercion  bill,  III.  xxxi.  42 — becomes 
master  of  the  mint,  129 — majority  for,  as  Speaker, 
XXXV.  22 — resignation  of,  as  Speaker,  xxxvii.  13T. 
Aberdeen,  lord,  and  the  French  expedition  to  Algiers,  II. 
xvii.  41 — answer  of,  to  the  application  on  behalf  of 
Donna  Maria  of  Portugal,  xxi.   13 — becomes  foreign 
secretary,  97— colonial  secretary,  18C5,  III.  xxxv.  10 
note — foreign  secretary  under  Peel,  IV.  xli.  14 — settle- 
ment of  the  right  of  search  question  with  the  United 
States  by,  88 — settlement  of  the  Oregon  question  by, 
94 — settlement  of  the  Tahiti  affair  by,  101 — on  the  in- 
crease of  the  .slave-trade  since  emancipation,  xliii.  14, 
IS — etforts  of,  for  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  xliv. 
47 — efforts  of,  to  secure  ratification  of  the  slave-trade 
treaty,  51 — treaty  with  France  regarding  right  of  search 
for  slaves,  xlvi.  12 — views  of,  on  the  Spanish  marriages, 
40 — arrangements  regarding  the  Spanish  marriages,  41, 
42— on  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  xlvii.  2 — his  pacific 
policy,  3. 
Aberdeen,  member  given  by  reform  bill  to,  II.  xxiii.  116 

— ratio  of  mortality  in,  IV.  xliii.  93  note. 
Abingdon  bank,  failure  of  the,  1847,  IV.  xliii.  101. 
Abisbal,  the  conde  d',  invasion  of  France  in  1815  by,  I. 
vii.  40 — measures  of,  regarding  the  revolt  at  Cadiz, 
5T — at  first  arrests  it,  53 — tre.achery  of  his  proceed- 
ings, ib. — deprived  of  the  command,  59 — measures  of, 
against  Riego,  07 — fresh  treachery  of,  70 — forces  under, 
18^3,  xii.  71— sunender  of  Madrid  by,  74,  T5— his 
flight,  75. 


Able-bodied  poor,  absence  of  provision  for,  under  Scotch 
poor-law,  IV.  xlii.  20 — principles  of  statute  law  re- 
garding them,  ib.  note — relief  of  the,  in  Scotland,  1848, 
xliii.  126. 

Abolition  de  la  Proprit)t6,  secret  society  called,  III.  xxx. 
42  note. 

Abrantes,  the  duchess  of,  her  Memoirs,  II.  xviii.  52. 

Absenteeism,  extent  and  effects  of,  in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  13 
— alleged  to  be  no  evil,  13— alleged  influence  of  the 
Union  in  inducing.  III.  xxxi.  120. 

Absolutism,  confirmation  of,  in  Europe,  by  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1S48,  I.  i.  24— elevation  of  the  drama  under, 
III.  xxviii.  2. 

Absolutists,  attempts  of  the,  on  Portugal,  II.  xxi.  50. 

Academies,  institution  of,  in  Turkey,  III.  xxxii.  53 — 
number  of,  in  Prussia,  xxvii.  9. 

Academy,  the,  opposes  the  re-establishment  of  the  cen- 
sorship, 11.  xvi.  59. 

Acarnania,  insurrection  throughout,  II.  xiv.  35. 

Achaian  Gates,  forcing  of  the,  by  the  Turks,  II.  xiv.  8T. 

Achelous,  losses  of  the  Turks  at  the,  II.  xiv.  74. 

Achmet  Bey,  joins  the  league  against  the  French,  III. 
xxxiii.  104 — defense  of  Constantine  by,  120  et  seq. — his 
flight,  122. 

Achmet  Pacha,  defense  of  Silistria  by,  II.  xv.  119. 

Aci,  prince,  murder  of,  at  Palermo,  I.  vii.  111. 

Ackerman,  negotiations  between  Russia  and  Turkey  at, 
II.  XV.  15 — convention  of,  16,  17 — treaty  of,  confirmed 
by  that  of  Adrianople,  137. 

Acland,  Sir  Thomas,  returned  for  Devonshire,  1830,  II. 
xxii.  57 — motion  by,  on  the  Irish  tithe  bill,  1S38,  III. 
xxxvi.  67. 

A'Court,  Sir  William,  efforts  of,  to  preserve  peace  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  I.  xii.  27 — refuses  to  accom- 
pany the  King  to  Cadiz,  78. 

Acrata,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  II.  xiv.  ST. 

Acre,  pacha  of,  revolt  of,  in  1823,  11.  xiv.  81 — quarrel 
between  Mehemet  All  and.  III.  xxxii.  5. 

Acre,  views  of  Jlehemet  Ali  on,  III.  xxxii.  5 — siege  of, 
by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  8 — its  capture,  9 — pachalic  and 
fortress  of,  conditions  of  treaty  of  the  five  powers  re- 
garding, .57 — position  of,  63 — bombardment  and  fall  of, 
72— -magnitude  of  conquest  of,  and  its  effects,  73 — the 
capture  of,  as  an  instance  of  naval  attack  on  land  de- 
fenses, xxxiv.  29. 

Acro-Corinthus,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  the  Greeks,  II. 
xiv.  42 — capitulation  of,  to  the  Greeks,  92. 

Acropolis,  the,  capture  of,  by  the  Greeks,  II.  xiv.  73 — 
again  besieged  by  the  Turks,  113, 146 — progress  of  the 
siege,  149 — its  capture,  150. 

Acte  Additionnel,  the,  I.  iii.  14. 

Action  and  reaction,  rapidity  of,  in  modern  times,  I.  i. 
54. 

Actors,  modern  French,  II.  xviii.  7S — Talma,  ib. — Mad- 
emoiselle Georges,  79 — Mademoiselle  Mars,  80 — Ra- 
chel, 81. 

Acz,  battle  of,  IV.  Iv.  56. 

Adam,  lord  chief  commissioner,  I.  iv.  19. 

Adam,  Sir  Charles,  oa  the  English  navy  in  1S40,  III. 
xxxii.  81. 

Adam,  Mr.,  provisional  governor-general  of  India,  III. 
xxxix.  54. 

Adana,  Ibrahim  Pacha  at.  III.  xxxii.  14 — proposed  sur- 
render of,  to  Mehemet  Ali,  25,  28. 

.\dda,  retreat  of  the  Sardinians  across  the,  IV.  Iii.  73. 

Addington  administration,  attack  by  Canning  on  the,  I. 
xi.  3  note. 

Addison,  the  essays  of,  I.  v.  42. 

Address,  the,  motions  on,  1833,  III.  xxxi.  27 — debate  on, 
in  Parliament,  1835,  xxxv.  23-1837,  xxxvi.  57— defeat 
of  the  Melbourne  ministiy  on,  1841,  xxxviii.  58 — 1842, 
IV.  xli.  27 — debate  on,  in  France,  1840,  III.  xxxiv. 
104— the  French,  vote  on,  1844,  IV.  xlvi.  4— the  last  to 
Louis  Philippe,  debate  on,  xlvii.  20  et  seq. — division  on 
it,  40. 

Adelaide,  princess,  of  Saxe-Meinirigen,  queen  of  William 
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IV.,  character  of,  II.  xxii.  52 — ^jointure  voted  by  Par- 
liament to,  xxiii.  60 — insults  of  tlie  populace  to,  109 
and  notes. 

Adelaide,  madame,  sister  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  inter- 
view between,  and  the  envoys  sent  to  offer  him  the 
crown,  II.  xxiv.  17 — urges  his  acceptance  of  it,  17 — 
urges  Cliateaubriaud's  acceptance  of  the  foreign  min- 
istry, 40  and  note — during  the  revolt  of  St.  Meri,  III. 
sxix.  73— views  and  influence  of,  xxxiii.  12 — present 
at  Alibaud's  attempt  on  Louis  Philippe,  64 — death  of, 
IV.  xlvii.  43. 

Adige,  the  military  line  of,  IV.  Hi.  27 — retreat  of  Eadet- 
sky  to,  32 — I'etreat  of  the  Austrians  behind,  38. 

Adjar,  check  of  the  Russians  in,  II.  xv.  107. 

Adlesberg,  colonel,  I.  viii.  123. 

Admiralty,  motion  for  reducing  the  board  of,  I.  x.  143 — 
tlie,  at  St.  Petersburg,  viii.  01,  94. 

Adolphus,  prince,  president  of  the  estates  of  Silesia,  III. 
xxvii.  74. 

Adraniyti,  naval  victory  of  the  Greeks  at,  II.  xiv.  34. 

Adrianople,  pacha  of,  II.  xiv.  89,  xv.  Ill — population  of, 
xiii.  32  note — the  advance  of  the  Russians  in  1829  to, 
56 — advance  of  Diebitch  to,  and  its  surrender,  xv.  134 
— treaty  of,  137  et  seq. — policy  of  Russia  as  sliown  in 
it,  XV.  146 — weakness  of  Turkey  after  treaty  of.  III. 
xxxii.  2 — establishment  of  academy  at,  53. 

Adriatic,  coast  of,  proposed  cession  of,  to  Austria,  IV. 
xli.  120. 

Advertisements,  reduction  In  duty  on,  III.  xxxi.  59  note. 

yEtolia,  insurrection  in,  II.  xiv.  28,  35. 

Afghans,  invasions  of  India  by  the,  III.  xl.  18 — charac- 
ter of  the,  21. 

Afglianistan,  danger  from  war  in.  III.  xxxviii.  32 — as 
the  barrier  to  India  on  tlie  north,  xl.  20 — character  of 
the  population,  21 — general  character  of  its  history,  22 
—extent  of  the  empire  in  1810,  23 — treaty  with  En- 
gland, 1808,  26 — treaty  with  Persia  regarding,  27 — as 
the  barrier  against  Russia,  33 — means  by  which  it 
might  have  been  retained  in  interest  of  England,  34 — 
etate  of,  in  183.5,  35^expulsion  of  Shah  Soojah,  and 
accession  of  Dost  Mohammed,  36 — true  policy  of  the 
British  toward,  37— claim  of  Persia  on,  38 — jealousy 
between,  and  the  Siklis,  40 — intrigues  of  Russia  in,  41 
— policy  of  Lord  Auckland  toward,  42 — policy  resolved 
on  toward,  52 — -error  of  this,  53 — treaty  for  restoration 
of  Shah  Soojali,  54 — preparations,  and  forces  for  expe- 
dition, 50,  57 — comipencement  of  the  march,  59 — its 
difficulties,  00 — passage  of  the  Indus,  61 — the  Bolan 
Pass,  62 — increased  sufferings  of  the  troops,  03 — recep- 
tion of  Shah  Soojah  in  Candahar,  64 — passage  of  the 
Kyber,  05— movement  toward  Cabul,  07 — description 
of  Ghuznee,  and  plans  of  Dost  Mohammed,  08 — tragedy 
before  it,  09 — its  capture,  70  et  seq. — results  of  this,  72 
— efforts  of  Dost  Mohammed  to  make  a  stand,  and  his 
flight,  73 — entry  into  Cabul,  74 — flattering  appearances 
in  the  country,  76— real  causes  of  embarrassment,  77 — 
plans  for  the  future,  78 — attack  on  Khelat,  79 — quar- 
ters of  the  troops,  SO — their  growing  difficulties,  81,  S3 
— disquieting  intelligence  from  Herat,  84— progress, 
etc.,  of  the  insurrection,  86— conflicts  in  the  Bamian, 
87,  88 — defeat  of  Dost  Mohammed,  89 — fresh  attempt 
by  him,  90 — and  victory,  92 — his  surrender,  93 — in- 
creased tranquillity  of  the  country,  94 — renewed  insur- 
rection, and  victories  of  the  British,  95, 90 — progress  of 
the  insurrection  in  eastern,  97 — last  insurrection,  98 — 
etate  of  affairs  at  Cabul,  99 — forces  there,  100 — infatu- 
ation of  defensive  arrangements,  101 — conduct  of  the 
British,  102 — progress  of  insurrection,  and  death  of 
Burnes,  103 — inactivity  of  those  in  command,  104 — 
loss  of  commissariat  fort,  105 — further  loss  of  stores, 
106 — fatal  effects  of  these  losses,  107 — storming  of 
Mohammed  Shereef's  fort,  108— jealousy  between  the 
commanders,  109 — storming  of  the  Rickabashee  fort, 
110 — results  of  this.  111 — actions  on  the  heights,  ll2 — 
Macnaghten  calls  up  the  troops  from  Candahar  and 
Jellalabad,  113 — disaster  in  Kohistan,  114 — proposed 
removal  into  Bala-Hissar,  115 — attempt  at  negotiation, 
116 — defeat  of  the  British,  117,  118 — renewed  negotia- 
tions, 119,  120 — and  arrival  of  Akbar  Khan,  120 — ca- 
pitulation of  the  British,  121 — faithlessness  of  the  en- 
emy, and  misery  of  the  troops,  122 — secret  negotiation 
of  Macnaghten  with  Akbar,  123 — murder  of  Macnagh- 
ten, 124— its  effects,  etc.,  125 — fresh  treaty,  126 — final 
treaty,  127 — commencement  of  march,  123 — its  increas- 
ing horrors,  129 — passage  of  the  Coord  Cabul,  130 — 
ascent  of  the  plateau,  and  surrender  of  the  ladies,  131 
— continued  losses,  132— retreat  to  Jugdulluck,  133 — 
arrival  of  the  survivor  at  Jellalabad,  134 — -conduct  of 
Sale  and  Nott,  135 — injustice  of  the  expedition,  137— 
errors  in  its  conception,  138 — disproportion  of  force 
employed,  139— error  in  the  final  military  ari-ange- 
ments,  141 — causes  of  this,  142 — real  causes  of  the  dis- 
asters, 143,  144 — Peel's  conduct  on  intelligence  of  the 


disaster  in,  IV.  xli.  61— danger  of  India  after  retreat 
from,  xlviii.  47 — divided  councils  regarding  it,  51 — 
passage  of  the  Kyber  Pass,  61  et  seq.— relief  of  Jellala- 
bad, 63 — Ellenborough's  views  regarding.  70 — position 
of  the  British  in  Candahar,  71  et  seq. — defeat  of  En- 
gland, 78— fall  of  Ghuznee,  79- defense  of  Khelat-i- 
Ghilzye,  80— murder  of  Shah  Soojah,  82 — views  of 
Lord  EUenborough,  81 — and  of  Pollock,  etc.,  S3— con- 
dition of  the  troops,  85 — expedition  to  Shinwaree,  SO — 
advance  of  Pollock,  87— victory  at  Jugdulluck,  88— and 
at  Tezeen,  90— operations  of  Nott,  93,  9-4 — capture  of 
Ghuznee,  95— removal  of  gates  of  Sorananth,  90— ad- 
vance to  Cabul,  97 — destruction  of  bazar,  98— expedi- 
tion to  Istaliff,  99 — general  submission,  100 — recovery 
of  the  prisoners,  101  et  se?. —final  retirement  of  the 
British  from,  100— joy  in  India  at  these  successes,  107 
— restoration  of  Dost  Mohammed,  108 — moral  lessons 
from  the  war  in.  111— Sikh  population  in,  xlix.  51. 

Affre,  archbishop  of  Paris,  murder  of,  IV.  1.  92. 

Afrancesados,  measures  of  the  Spanish  government  to- 
ward the,  I.  vii.  70 — measures  of  the  Cortes  regarding, 
85. 

Afredis,  the,  defense  of  the  Kyber  Pass  by,  III.  xl.  05. 

Africa,  influence  of  the  slave-trade  on  the  civilization  of, 
III.  xxxi.  78— affairs  of,  1837,  xxxiii.  93  et  seg.— affairs 
of,  after  capture  of  Constantino,  xxxiv.  57  et  seq. — pro- 
posed relaxation  of  laws  against  deportation  of  laborers 
from,  IV.  xliii.  8 — effect  of  the  restriction,  10. — See 
also  .Algeria. 

African  campaign,  Vernet's  paintings  from  the,  II.  xviii. 
85. 

African  races,  Christianity  not  adapted  to  the,  I.  i.  73. 

Afzul  Khan,  son  of  Dost  Mohammed,  defeat  and  flight 
of,  III.  xl.  72. 

Agathon,  AVieland's,  III.  xxviii.  8. 

Agier,  M.,  defection  of,  from  the  royalists,  II.  xvii.  29. 

Agion-Oros,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  II.  xiv.  76. 

Agitation,  increase  of,  in  Ireland  since  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, II.  xxi.  160 — effects  of,  in  Ireland,  104 — cessa- 
tion of,  in  Ireland,  171 — the  Catholic  effects  of,  in  re- 
lation to  reform,  xxii.  5 — increase  of,  in  Ireland,  1830, 
xxiii.  26 — increased  against  tithes  in  Ireland,  III.  xxxi. 
IS,  21 — importance  given  to,  by  its  results  in  case  of 
free  trade,  IV.  xliii.  1. 

Agogna,  defeat  of  the  Sardinian  insurgents  at,  I.  viii.  83. 

Agra,  bank  of.  III.  xxxix.  31  note — road  from  Bombay 
to,  IV.  xlix.  113  note. 

Agram,  insurrection  organized  in,  IV.  liv.  14. 

Agrarian  disturbances  and  crimes,  increase  of,  in  Ireland 
in  1823,  I.  X.  119 — origin  and  objects  of,  there,  II.  xx. 
13— prevalence  of,  1823,  20— dim'inution  of,  1824,  23— 
increase  of,  1845,  IV.  xlii.  21,  70. 

Agrarian  law,  partial  establishment  of,  in  Prussian  Po.     f 
land,  IV.  xlvi.  14.  ' 

Agricultural  classes,  effects  of  the  high  prices  of  1817  on 
the,  I.  iv.  9 — parliamentary  measures  for  relief  of  the, 

1822,  X.  129 — arguments  used  by  the  anti-corn-law  ag- 
itators to  the,  IV.  xli.  25 — distress  of  the,  1847,  etc., 
xliii.  117. 

Agricultural  depression,  influence  of,  on  the  immigi'ation 
from  Ireland,  II.  xxiii.  122. 

Agricultural  distress,  debates  in  Parliament  on,  1816,  I. 
ii.  33  et  seq. — appointnxent  of  committee  to  inquire 
Into,  1820,  X.  6S — Brougham's  speech  on  it,  69  et  seq. — 
answer  by  Ricardo,  72 — new  committee  of  inquiry  into. 
1821,   99 — its   report,   10-t — continued  prevalence   of, 

1823,  II.  xix.  8 — effects  of,  in  inducing  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, xxi.  159 — prevalence  of,  in  Ireland,  1823, 
xxii.  18 — influence  of,  in  rousing  the  passion  for  re- 
form in  the  counties,  xxiii.  133 — motion  on,  1835,  III. 
xxxvi.  20 — committee  on,  1S36,  49 — motion  by  Cobden 
on,  1845,  IV.  xlii.  33— and  of  Mr.  Miles  for  its  relief,  34. 

Agricultural  districts,  disturbances  in,  1830,  II.  xxii.  70 
— immigration  of  workmen  to  the  manufacturing  from, 
IV.  xli.  28 — effects  of  railway  system  in  promoting 
emigration  from,  xlii.  9 — mortality  in,  compared  with 
manufacturing,  xliii.  93. 

Agricultural  horses,  repeal  of  the  tax  on,  I.  x.  103. 

Agricultural  institutions,  decree  for  establishing,  in  the 
Papal  States,  IV.  xlvi.  66. 

Agricultural  interest,  representation  of  the,  under  the 
old  constitution  of  England,  II.  xxiii.  123 — causes  of 
the  decay  of  the,  127 — preponderance  of  the  commer- 
cial over,  since  tlie  reform  bill,  IV.  xlii.  87 — influence 
of  this  with  reg.ard  to  the  corn  laws,  89. 

Agricultural  laborers,  numbers  of,  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, III.  xxxvi.  60. 

Agricultural  population,  effects  of  the  free-trade  policy 
on  the,  in  Great  Britain,  I.  i.  10 — proportion  of,  in 
Russia  and  Great  Britain,  viii.  15— that  of  Ireland, 
state  of  the,  and  its  causes,  x.  116 — of  Germany,  char- 
acter of  the,  III.  xxvii.  79. 

Agricultural  produce,  comparison  of  the  old  and  new 
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state  as  to  liiLlug,  I.  i.  43 — fall  in  prices  of,  on  the 
peace,  ii.  6,  43— ett'octs  of  fall  of  prices  of,  on  Ireland, 
X.  118 — continued  fall  in  price  of,  x.  128 — value  of,  in 
England  and  France,  II.  ivii.  38 — rise  in  prices  of,  in 
England,  1S23,  etc.,  xix.  7 — annual  value  of,  in  En- 
gland, 42 — depreciation  of,  distress  caused  by,  in  Ire- 
land, XX.  19 — low  prices  of,  xxi.  33 — iuflueuce  of  low 
price  of,  in  Ireland,  III.  xxxi.  53 — till  in  value  of, 
1833,  and  distress  resulting  from  it,  55 — increase  of, 
Canada,  xxxvii.  112— falling  off  of,  in  the  West  In- 
dies, 125. 

Agricultural  Protection  Society,  the,  IV.  xlii.  39. 

Agriculture,  decline  of,  from  free  trade  in  England,  I.  i. 
10 — causes  of  the  decay  of,  in  Kome,  33 — inapplicabil- 
ity of  steam  to,  and  its  results,  42  et  seq. — comparison 
between  the  old  and  the  new  state  with  regard  to,  43 — 
alleged  excessive  development  of,  during  the  war,  ii. 
36— pressure  of  ta.xation  on,  39— of  the  poor-rate,  40 — 
low  state  of,  in  Russia,  viii.  14— predominance  of,  there, 
20 — impetus  given  to,  in  Russia,  by  free  trade  in  En- 
gland, 53 — revival  of,  in  France,  i.x.  2 — Council  of, 
formed  in  France,  7 — prosperous  condition  of,  in  France, 
1824,  II.  x\i.  12 — alleged  effect  of  division  of  properties 
on,  46 — French,  prosperity  of,  1830,  xvii.  S8 — import- 
ance of,  as  compared  with  manufactures,  xix.  42 — su- 
periority of  interests  of,  in  England,  ib. — prosperous 
state  of,  in  the  beginning  of  1825,  62,  63— joint-stock 
companies  for,  1825,  66  note — small  proportion  engaged 
in,  xxi.  37 — large  number  in  France,  38 — depression 
of,  by  free  trade,  and  its  effects  in  Ireland,  169,  170— 
influence  of  the  railway  system  in  developing,  xxii.  64 
— classes  dependent  on,  xxiii.  136— numbers  dependent 
on,  160— jealousy  between,  and  manufactures  in  Prus- 
sia, III.  xxvii.  66 — progress  of,  in  Germany  since  the 
peace,  7 — distressed  state  of,  1833,  x.xxi.  56 — continued 
depression  of,  18.34,  111 — improvement  of,  in  Algeria, 
xxxiii.  7 — depressed  state  of,  1835,  xx.xv.  14 — English 
and  Irish,  comparison  of,  00 — anticipated  effects  of 
corn-law  repeal  on,  IV.  xlii.  61 — Sir  R.  Peel's  measure 
the  withdrawal  of  protection  from,  90 — depression  of, 
under  free  trade  in  Ireland,  and  influence  of  this  in 
inducing  emigration,  xliii.  48 — influence  of  capital 
in,  compared  with  manufactures,  155— decline  of,  in 
France,  158— state  of,  in  China,  xlviii.  11,  12 — great 
improvements  in,  consequent  on  free  trade,  Ivi.  21 — 
effects  of  the  railway  system  on,  22. 

Agriculturists,  distress  among  the,  on  the  peace,  I.  ii.  4,  6 

Lord  Liverpool  on  the  necessity  of  protection  to  the, 

X.  67 — increased  desire  for  parliamentary  reform  among 
the,  105— .alienation  of,  from  the  Wellington  ministry, 
II.  xxii.  58 — distress  of,  and  motion  in  Parliament  for 
their  relief,  III.  xxxv.  26— distress  of  the,  in  Great 
Britain,  1839,  xxxvii.  39— the  Irish,  wages  of,  1839,  45 
— influence  of  contraction  of  the  currency  on  the, 
xxxviii.  30 — opposition  to  the  sliding  scale  among  the, 
I V.  xli.  41 — alarm  on  the  new  tariff  among  the,  5.5 — 
advantages  of  the  railway  system  to,  xlii.  9 — depressed 
condition  of  the,  1845,  and  use  made  of  it  by  the  Free- 
traders, 33 — proposed  relief  to  the,  under  the  corn-law 
abolition  act,  50 — alarm  of  the,  on  Sir  K.  Peel's  pro- 
posed changes,  56 — motion  for  relief  to  the,  1849,  Ivi. 
18 — outcry  among  them,  24. 

Ahmed,  prince,  death  of,  II.  xiv.  86. 

Ahmed  Bey,  siege  of  Akhalzikb  by,  II.  xv.  87 — his  de- 
feat, 88. 

Ahmed  Bey  of  Constantine,  see  Achmet. 

Ahnfrau,  Grillparzer's  drama  of.  III.  xxviii.  26. 

AiJez-toi  Society,  the,  in  France,  II.  xvi.  70— directed 
against  the  Poligiiac  ministry,  xvii.  6. 

AidoB,  pass  through  the  Balkan  by,  II.  xv.  129 — defeat 
of  the  Turks  at,  and  advance  of  the  Russians  to,  131. 

Airdrie,  riot  at,  1842,  IV.  xli.  23 — intended  rising  in, 
1848,  xliii.  129. 

Aisne  and  Marne  Canal,  the,  IV.  xliv.  43. 

Aivaly,  revolt  and  desperate  conflict  in,  11.  xiv.  35. 

Aix,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at.  III.  xxx.  6 — resistance  to 
the  new  valuation  in,  IV.  xliv.  61. 

Aix-la-Cliapelle,  the  congress  of  sovereigns,  etc.,  at,  I.  vi. 
60 — the  embassadors,  etc.,  at  it,  61,  62— the  treaty  of, 
64 — secret  treaty,  65 — secret  protocols,  67, 68 — military 
arrangements,  69 — secret  royalist  memoir  presented, 
70 — Alexander  at,  viii.  64 — disturbances  in,  1830,  II. 
xxiv.  82. 

Aizzabal,  cannon  foundery  at,  seized  by  the  Spanish  in- 
surgents, I.  vii.  69. 

Ajaccio,  Murat  at,  I.  iii.  99. 

Ajeet  Singh,  murder  of  Shere  Singh  by,  IV.  xlix.  33— his 
death,  ib. 

Akbar  Khan,  arrival  of,  at  Cabul,  III.  xl.  116,  120— se- 
cret negotiation  of  Macnaghten  with,  123 — murder  of 
the  latter  by  him,  124 — reflections  on  it,  125 — surrender 
of  the  ladies  to,  131 — during  the  retreat,  132 — blockade 
of  Jellalabad  by,  IV.  xlviii.  57,  60— defeat  of,  65— 
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spoliation  of  Futteh  Jung  by,  87  note — position  chosen 
by,  90 — his  defeat,  91 — submission  of,  100 — death  of, 
xlix.  92. 

Akhalkalaki,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  II.  xv.  72. 

Akhalkali  ceded  to  Russia,  II.  xv.  137. 

Akhab.ikh,  pacha  of,  II.  xv.  68 — march  of  the  Russians 
on,  72 — capture  of  it,  79  et  seq. — attack  on,  by  the 
Turks,  85 — its  defense,  SO,  87 — and  deliverance,  88— 
a;,'ain  attacked  and  relieved,  89 — ceded  to  Russia,  137. 

Aklitar  Khan,  insurrection  and  defeat  of,  III.  xl.  97 — 
again  in  insurrection,  1)8. 

Akram  Khan,  junction  of,  with  Shere  Singh,  IV.  xlix. 
103 — fliglit  of,  100 — retires  to  Afglianistan,  107. 

Alabama,  statistics  of  banks  in.  III.  xx.wii.  7  note — in- 
crease of  banks  in,  1S37,  23. 

Aladdin,  Oehlenschlager's,  III.  xxviii.  24. 

Alava,  general,  during  tlic  attack  of  tlie  guard  on  Madrid, 
I.  xi.  66 — parting  of  Ferdinand  from,  xii.  90. 

Alazan,  the  m.arquis,  I.  vii.  SO. 

Albania,  insurrection  against  the  Turks  in,  II.  xiii.  76— 
state  of,  in  1821,  xiv.  13. 

Albanians,  race  of  the,  II.  xiii.  7— revolt  of  the,  from 
Turkey,  xiv.  94— junction  of  the,  with  Redschid  Pacha, 
129. 

Albemarle,  lord,  master  of  the  horse,  1830,  II.  xxiii.  6 
note. 

Alberg,  the  duke  de,  made  member  of  Chamber  of  Peers, 
I.  iii.  20. 

Albert,  Prince,  marriage  of  Queen  Victoria  to.  III. 
xxxviii.  3 — reflections  on  it,  4 — his  family,  and  Prot- 
estant principles,  5 — present  during  debate  on  repeal 
of  corn  laws,  IV.  xlii.  48 — at  Wellington's  funeral,  Ivi. 
77,  79. 

Albert,  the  archduke,  captures  Mortara,  IV.  Iii.  91 — at 
Novara,  93,  94. 

Albert,  JL,  appointed  one  of  provisional  government,  IV. 
xlvii.  75 — socialist  demonstration  organized  by,  1.  52 — 
conspiracy  in  favor  of,  57 — votes  for,  1848,  64  note- 
discontent  of,  70 — arrested,  74. 

Albi,  resistance  to  tlic  new  valuation  in,  IV.  xliv.  61. 

Albion,  the,  at  the  battle  of  Algiers,  I.  ii.  77 — at  Nava- 
rino,  II.  xiv.  160,  101,  102,  163. 

Albrecht,  M.,  IV.  liii.  33. 

Albufera,  the  duke  of,  made  a  peer,  I.  vi.  96 — at  the  birth 
of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  ix.  84,  85. 

Aldobrandini,  movement  of,  at  Rome,  IV.  xlvi.  72. 

Alentejo,  invasion  of,  from  Spain,  II.  xxi.  50. 

Aleppo,  earthquake  of  August  13,  1823,  in,  II.  xiv.  81 — 
capture  of,  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  III.  xxxii.  11 — cession 
of,  to  Mehemet  All,  28. 

Alessandria,  revolutionary  movement  at,  I.  vii.  119 — oc- 
cupation of,  by  the  Austrians,  viii.  84,  86 — conditions 
of  armistice  regarding,  IV.  Hi.  98. 

Alessandrini,  heads  the  insurgents  at  Bologna,  IV.  Iii. 
105. 

Alexander,  the  emperor,  I.  iii.  131— demands  the  dis- 
banding of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  25 — alienation  of, 
from  Talleyrand,  41 — intimacy  of  Richelieu  with,  43 — 
views  of,  in  the  negotiations,  46,  47 — views  of,  in  the 
Holy  Alliance,  50 — its  terms,  51 — views  of,  regarding 
the  puniLhment  of  Ney,  etc.,  75 — efforts  of,  regarding 
the  army  of  occupation,  etc.,  vi.  29,  30 — arrival  of,  at 
Aix-!a-Chapol!e,  62 — conversation  of,  with  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu,  63- visit  of,  to  Louis  XVIII.  at  Pari.s,  74  — 
ships  of  war  bought  by  Spain  from,  vii.  50 — acquisition 
of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  by,  viii.  3 — educational 
measiu'es  of,  21 — establishment  of  military  colonies  by, 
43 — on  the  universal  corruption  in  Russia,  49 — return 
of,  to  Russia  in  1315,  57 — his  beneficent  measures,  58 — 
marriage  of  his  sister,  etc.,  59 — incessant  travels  of,  60 
— his  various  measures,  61 — his  arriv.il  at  Warsaw  in 
1818,62— his  speech  to  the  Polish  Diet,  63— his  journey 
to  his  soutliern  provinces,  64 — efforts  of,  for  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  serfs,  65 — measures,  etc.,  during 
;'819, 60 — expulsion  of  the  .Jesuits,  67— change  wrought 
in  his  mind  by  the  revolution  of  1820,  OS — -dissolution 
of  tlie  Polish  Diet  in  1820,  69— the  Congress  of  Trop- 
pau,  70,  71 — at  that  of  Laybach,  72^measures  of, 
against  the  Piedmontese  insurgents,  Sl^revolt  in  a 
regiment  of  his  guards,  87 — refuses  to  support  the 
Greeks,  S8 — his  views  on  the  Greek  revolt,  ib. — exten- 
sion of  his  empire  in  North  America,  89 — suppression 
of  free-masons'  and  other  secret  societies,  90— failure 
of  his  philanthropic  schemes,  91 — his  charity  after  the 
inundation  at  St.  Petersburg,  96 — parentage,  character, 
etc.,  of  his  empress,  98 — tlie  conspiracy  in  the  army 
revealed  to  him,  119 — congratulations  of,  on  the  birth 
of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  ix.  86 — at  the  Congress  of 
Verona,  xii.  11 — his  views,  13 — views  of,  on  the  Span- 
ish question,  20 — denunciation  of  the  Spanish  constitu- 
tion by,  34— urges  moderation  on  Ferdinand,  95 — his 
offer  of  .assistance  in  Spain  rejected  by  France,  100 — 
acquisition  of  Georgia  by,  II.  xiii.  70 — a  rnmoied 
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member  of  the  Iletairia,  xiv.  5 — reasons  for  supporting 
the  Greek  insurgents,  18 — lie  remains  neutral,  19 — of- 
ficial declaration  of,  against  the  Greek  insurgents,  2'3 
— opposes  the  recognition  of  Greece  by  the  Congress 
of  Verona,  83 — pacilic  tendencies  of,  toward  the  close 
of  his  reign,  xv.  2 — friendship  of,  for  Diebitcli,  114 
note — countenance  given  to  the  expectation  of  liberal 
institutions  by,  III.  xxvii.  14 — amours  of,  and  aliena- 
tion from  his  empress,  I.  viii.  99 — death  of  his  natural 
daughter,  100 — reconciliation  to  the  empress,  101 — 
service  in  the  cathedral  of  Kazan,  102 — his  departure, 
103— his  arrival  at  Taganrog,  104— his  last  illness,  105 
— and  death,  106— his  funeral,  107 — character  of,  109 — 
his  failings,  110 — extent  of  Russia  under,  61  note. 

Alexander  the  Great,  the  invasion  of  India  by,  III.  X'l.  18 
— his  route,  19, 20 — proportion  of  European  and  Asiatic 
troops  in  army  of,  x.xxix.  27. 

Alexander's  column,  arrival  of  the  British  at,  IV.  xlviii. 
103. 

Alexander's  Triumph,  Thorwaldsen's,  III.  xxviii.  75. 

Alexandretta,  capture  of,  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  III.  jtxxii. 
12. 

Alexandria,  Constantinople  supplied  with  grain  from,  II. 
xiii.  21 — improvement  of  harbor  of,  by  Mehemet  Ali, 
III.  xxxii.  3 — defection  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at,  50 — 
blockade  of,  by  the  British,  05. 

Alfieri,  marquis,  IV.  xlvi.  70. 

Alfort,  veterinary  school  of,  decree  disbanding,  III.  xxix. 
67. 

Algeria,  see  for  conquest,  etc.,  Algiers — further  successes 
in,  1830,  II.  XXV,  18 — affairs  of.  III.  xxx.  28 — origin  of 
the  Zouaves  in,  29 — military  successes,  and  establish- 
ment of  the  colony,  30 — fiourishing  state  of,  1834, 
xxxiii.  7 — affairs  of,  1837,  93  et  seq. — the  migratory 
Arabs  and  their  annual  migration,  94— the  conquests 
of  the  Romans  and  Saracens,  95 — faults  of  the  French 
government  after  the  revolution,  96— the  Numidian 
horsemen,  97 — early  difficulties  of  Clausel,  'JS^charac- 
ter  of  Abd-el-Kader,  99 — his  first  successes,  100 — disas- 
ter of  General  Trezel,  101 — victory  of  Clausel,  102 — 
capture  and  recapture  of  Klemsen,  103 — .-Vhrned  Bey 
joins  the  league  against  the  French,  104 — operations 
in  the  west,  and  victory  of  the  Sickak,  105— prepara- 
tions for  siege  of  Constantinc,  106 — commencement  of 
expedition,  107 — march  on  Constantine,  and  its  hard- 
ships, 108 — description  of  it,  109 — repulse  of  the  French, 
110 — their  disastrous  I'etreat,  111 — forces  voted  for,  114 
— diverging  views  of  the  commanders,  115— conference 
between  Bugeaud  and  Abd-el-Kader,  116 — treaty  of  La 
Tafna,  117 — indignation  at  it  in  France,  118 — prepara- 
tions for  expedition  against  Constantine,  119 — com- 
mencement of  siege,  120 — its  progress,  121 — death  of 
Dauiremont,  122 — storming  of  it,  ib. — joy  in  France  on 
the  successes  in,  xxxiv.  1 — force  voted  for,  1838,  16 — 
affairs  of,  after  storming  of  Constantine,  57 — their 
threatening  aspect,  58— commencement  of  the  insur- 
rection, 59 — defensive  measures,  and  successes  of  the 
Frencli,  60 — description  of,  IV.  xlv,  1 — the  Sahara,  2 
— influence  arising  from  its  character  to  the  rulers  of 
the  Tel,  3 — varieties  of  the  climate,  4 — ^the  Kabyles,  5 
— statistics  of  the  colony,  6 — difficulties  of  it  in  respect 
to  industry,  7— exports  and  imports,  8 — its  importance 
as  a  school  for  war,  9 — qualities  called  out  in  the  of- 
iiefii'5  and  soluiers,  10 — characters  of  the  French  gen- 
erals engaged  ia,  11  et  seq. — state  of,  in  1840,  22 — first 
operations,  and  storming  of  Medeah,  23 — expedition 
against  Milianah,  24 — combat  on  the  Col  de  Mouzaia, 
25 — campaign  of  1841,  26 — successes  during  it,  27 — 
submission  of  various  tribe.s,  28 — final  defeat  and  flight 
of  Abd-el-Kader,  29 — his  reappearance,  30 — capture  of 
his  harem,  31 — difficulties  and  rupture  with  Marocco, 
32,  33— first  hostilities,  34 — conference  with  the  Ma- 
rocco chief,  35 — ^failure  of  it,  36 — commencement  of 
hostilities  by  sea  and  land,  37 — bombardment  of  Tan- 
giers  and  Mogadore,  38 — critical  position  of  the  French, 
39 — battle  of  Isly,  40  et  seq. — peace  with  Marocco,  43 — 
campaign  against  the  Kabyles,  and  fresh  efforts  of 
Abd-el-Kader,  44 — capitulation  of  Abd-el-Kader,  45 — 
general  submission  and  pacification  of  the  country,  40 
— general  view  of  it,  47 — diminutive  scale  of  its  indus- 
trial resources,  48 — parallel  between  it  and  the  British 
empire  in  India,  49 — reception  of  the  revolution  of  1848 
in,  1.  41. 
Algerines,  defeat  of,  by  the  Greek.s,  II.  xiv.  98. 
Algesiraz,  reception  of  Kiego  at,  I.  vii.  66. 
Algiers,  the  expedition  to,  motives'which  led  to  it,  I.  ii. 
63 — outrages  of  the  Algerines,  69 — first  negotiations 
with  the  Dey  regarding  piracy,  etc.,  69 — description 
of,  its  defenses,  harbor,  etc.,  70 — the  force  for  the  at- 
tack on  it,  71  et  seq. — preparations  for  defense,  74 — 
arrival  of  the  fleet  at,  75 — battle,  76  et  seq.— its  results, 
80 — submission  of  the  government,  liberation  of  the 
prisoners,  etc.,  81  et  seq. — reflections  on  the  battle,  83 


— the  French  expedition  to,  II.  xvii.  40 — gronnds  of 
the  quarrel,  and  negotiations  with  England  on  it,  41 — 
departure  of  the  expedition,  42 — its  landing,  43 — at- 
tack on  the  town,  46 — its  surrender,  47— statistics  of, 
48— true  objects  of  the  expedition  to,  118 — expense  of 
the  expedition  to,  xxiv.  63 — suspicion  excited  in  Tur- 
key by  the  French  invasion  of.  III.  xxxii.  22 — demand 
of  Turkey  cf  tribute  from  France  for,  44 — dissensions 
in  cabinet  regarding  governor  of,  xxxiii.  3  note — im- 
provement in  town  of,  7 — province  of,  terras  of  treaty 
of  La  Tafna  regarding,  117 — the  bombardment  of,  as 
an  instance  of  naval  attack  on  land  defenses,  xxxiv.  29  • 
— population  of  province  of,  IV.  xlv.  6 — -city  of,  danger 
of,  in  1840,  from  the  Arabs,  25 — province  of,  47. 

Ali  Bey,  appointed  grand-vizier,  II.  xiv.  86. 

Ali  Pacha,  the  dethronement,  etc.,  of,  II.  xiii.  23 — the 
revolt  of,  against  Turkey,  36 — victory  of  the  Suliotes 
over,  75 — sketch  of  his  career,  78  note — insurrection 
of,  78 — betrayal  of  the  Iletairia  to,  xiv.  6 — the  cession 
of  Parga  demanded  by,  8 — its  surrender  to  him,  10 — 
besieged  in  Janina,  44-.-capitulation  of,  55 — his  per- 
fidious seizure  and  death,  56 — rejoicings  at  Constanti- 
nople on  his  fall,  W. 

Ali  Musjid,  capture  of  fort  of.  III.  xl.  65 — attempt  to  re- 
lieve, and  its  abandonment,  IV.  xlviii.  55 — recapture 
of,  63. 

Ali  Yar,  governor  of  Tauris,  II.  xv.  2,5. 

Alibaud,  the  attempt  of,  to  assassinate  Louia  Philippe, 

III.  xxxiii.  64 — his  trial  and  execution,  65. 
Alicante,  declared  a  free  port,  I.  vii.  51 — violence  of  the 

loyalists  in,  xii.  81. 
Alien  Act,  continuation  of  the,  T.  iv.  40 — reneval  of  the, 

1824,  II.  XX.  29 — reflections  on  it,  30 — passing  of  the, 

1845,  IV.  xiii.  32. 
Aliens,  statistics  regarding,  II.  xx.  29 — true  principles  of 

legislation  regarding,  30. 
Alison,  Eev.  Archibald,  on  the  peace,  I.  ii.  3 — the  works 

of,  V.  40. 
Alison,  Ur.,  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  poor  of  Scotland, 

IV.  xiii.  28. 

Aliwal,  movement  of  the  Sikhs  to,  IV.  xlix.  77 — battle 
of,  (8  et  seq. — its  results,  79. 

Allaghez  mountains,  the,  II.  xv.  67. 

AUais,  a  spy,  IV.  Ivii.  31. 

Allan,  Sir  William,  the  paintings  of,  I.  v.  92. 

Allemagne  Constitutionelle,  journal  called,  prohibited  in 
Germany,  II.  xxv.  29. 

AUemandi,  general,  invasion  of  the  Tyrol  by,  IV.  Hi.  34 
—his  defeat,  35. 

Alliance,  first  divergence  of  policy  in  the,  I.  viii.  73. 

Allied  indemnities,  arrangement  with  regard  to  the,  in 
1818,  I.  vi.  59. 

Allied  powers,  treaty  with  the,  regarding  the  right  of 
search,  IV.  xliv.  49. 

Allied  sovereigns,  the,  arrival  of,  in  Paris,  I.  iii.  2? — • 
secret  memoir  of  the  French  royalists  to,  vi.  70 — prep- 
arations of,  against  the  Piedmontese  insurgents,  viii. 
81. 

Allies,  the,  occupation  of  France  by,  their  requisitions, 
etc.,  I.  iii.  4 — demand  the  punishment  of  the  Napoleon- 
ists,  IS — -compel  the  disbandingofthe  army  of  the  Loire, 
25 — first  requisitions  of,  on  France,  28 — settlements  uf 
their  troops  in  the  country,  and  their  exactions,  29 — 
difficulties  of  the  negotiations  with,  4G^convcntion  be- 
tween, for  exclusion  of  Napoleon  from  Fr.ance,  49 — mod- 
eration toward  France  shown  by,  53 — views  and  influ- 
ence of,  with  regard  to  the  punishment  of  Ney,  75 — 
the  indemnity  from  France  to,  vi.  28 — new  convention 
with,  regarding  the  annj"  of  occupation,  30 — evacuation 
of  France  agreed  to  by,  64 — secret  treaty  between  them 
and  France,  65 — secret  protocols  between  them,  67,  68— 
evacuation  of  France  by  their  troops,  71 — new  arrange- 
ments, etc.,  regarding  Greece  by.  III.  xxxii.  35 — treaty 
of,  for  settlement  of  Eastern  question,  57 — their  prep- 
arations to  enforce  it  on  Mehemet  Ali,  ib. — conciliato- 
ry note  from  them  to  France,  59 — plans  of,  and  forces 
for  the  operations  in  Syria,  02 — note  from  the  French 
government  to,  69 — pacification  of  the  East  as  arranged 
by,  75 — their  treaty  of  15th  July,  1840,  on  the  affairs 
of  the  East,  xxxiv.  92 — memorandum  to  France,  93 — 
final  treaty  of,  regarding  the  East,  and  recognition  of 
thatof  Unkiar-Skelessi,  114 — reflections  on  it,  l\6etsej. 

Allonville,  M.  d",  the  Momoires  d'un  Homme  d'Etat  bv, 
II.  xviii.  50. 

Allowance  system,  proposed  abolition  of  the.  III.  xxxi. 
149. 

Almassy,  Count  Ernest,  IV.  liv.  72. 

Alraodavar,  count  d',  evades  the  trial  of  Elio,  I.  xi.  Ii. 

Almora,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  III.  xxxi.x.  43. 

Alo,  establishment  of  university  at,  I.  viii.  G5. 

Afpuente,  a  leader  in  the  Cortes  of  1820,  I.  vii.  84. 

ALsace,  cession  of,  demanded  by  Austria,  I.  iii.  47. 

Alskhur,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  II.  xv.  81. 
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Alta  Mira,  Don  Jos6  de,  becomes  minister  of  the  interior, 
I.  xi.  52. 

Altai  mountains,  the  gold  mines  of  the,  I.  viii.  47. 

Altenbiirg,  accepts  the  Germanic  constitution  of  1S4S,  IV. 
liii.  TT. 

Altliorpe,  lord,  on  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  I. 
iv.  34 — motion  by.  regarding  British  enlistment  in  for- 
eign service,  xii.  104— dissensions  in  (toderich  cabinet 
regarding,  11.  xxi.  94 — opposes  the  grant  to  Canning's 
family,  99— bearing  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts 
on,  104 — vote  of,  on  the  address,  1830,  xxii.  25— motion 
by,  on  the  regency,  1830,  54 — chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, xxiii.  C  note — liis  opinion  of  tlie  reform  bill, 
10  note— budget  of,  1831,  and  its  defeat,  28— thanks 
voted  by  the  political  unions  to,  84— announces  resig- 
nation of  ministers,  107— budget  of,  1832-1833,  III. 
xixi.  10  note— arguments  of,  on  tlie  Russo-Belgian 
loan,  11 — motion  by,  for  forenoon  hours  in  the  House, 
29— statistics  of  crime  in  Leinster,  30  note— arguments 
of,  for  Irish  coercion  bill,  31— bill  for  reduction  of 
Irish  church  introduced  by,  45— arguments  of,  for 
Irish  church  bill,  49— budget  of,  1833,  .58— taxes  taken 
off  by,  59 — opposes  the  partial  repeal  of  the  malt  tax, 
t6. — counter  motion  by,  60 — bank  cliarter  act  intro- 
duced by,  C4 — arguments  for  it,  C6 — arguments  of,  for 
the  India  bill,  70 — motion  by,  on  the  Irish  cliurcli,  139 
— declaration  of,  on  the  Irish  church,  133 — views  of, 
on  the  Irish  coercion  bill,  138 — resigns,  140 — but  ro- 
pumes  office,  142 — modified  coercion  bill  brought  in 
by,  143 — brings  in  the  poor-law  amendment  act,  147 — 
arguments  for  it,  148  et  seq. — becomes  Earl  Spencer, 
160. 

Alzkow,  ceded  to  Russia,  II.  xv.  137. 

Amar,  preparations  for  siege  of  Constantine  at,  III. 
xxxiii.  119. 

Amarante,  the  conde  d',  attempt  of,  to  arrest  the  revolu- 
tion of  1820, 1,  vii.  96 — royalist  insurrection  under,  xii. 
97 — defeated,  and  retires  into  Spain,  ib. 

Amaranth,  Redwitz's  poem  of.  III.  xxviii.  38. 

AmariUas,  the  marquis  las,  exiled  from  Madrid,  I.  xi.  70. 

Amatola,  defeat  of  tlie  British  in,  IV.  Ivi.  48 — operations 
at,  49,  50. 

Amazon  steamer,  loss  of  the,  IV.  Ivi.  71. 

Amazon  and  Tigtr,  Kiss's,  III.  xxviii.  76. 

Ameer  Klian,  leader  of  the  Patans,  III.  xxxix.  46. 

Ameers  of  Scinde,  the,  IV.  xlix.  2. — See  Scinde. 

Ameile,  selected  for  punishment  in  1815,  I.  iii.  19. 

Amelie,  princess,  sister  of  Louis  Philippe,  II.  xxiv.  53. 

Ameen  Oollah  Khan,  an  Afghan  chief,  proposed  seizure 
of.  III.  xl.  123— defeat  of,  at  Istalitf,  IV.  -xlviii.  99— 
submission  of,  100. 

America;  increased  emigration  to,  I.  1.  10 — exports  from 
Great  Britain  to,  iv.  107  note — settlement  of  the  Rus- 
sian boundaries  in,  viii.  97 — Chateaubriand's  residence 
in,  xi.  6  note,  11.  xviii.  8 — Tocqueville's  democracy  in, 
xviii.  58 — reaction  against  popery  in,  xxi.  173 — emi- 
gration to,  xxiii.  122 — immigration  from  Germany  and 
the  British  Isles  into.  III.  xxvii.  1  note — acquisitions 
of  Russia  in,  xl.  29 — food-growing  districts  of,  IV.  xii. 
37 — Irish  emigrants  to,  1841-1855,  xliii.  46  note. — See 
also  United  States,  Canada,  Soutli  America,  etc 

Americans,  the  aboriginal,  disappearance  of.  III.  xxxi.  77. 

American  mines,  influence  of  tlie  discovery  oTthe,  on 
Europe,  I.  i.  33 — their  diminished  produce,  36. 

American  sympatliizers,  efforts  of  the,  in  Canada,  III., 
xxxvii.  89 — disclaimed  by  tlieir  government,  91 — re- 
newed efforts  and  defeats  of  the,  1838,  105 — execution 
of  the  leaders,  108. 

Amersham,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Amherst,  Lord,  appointed  governor  of  Canada,  III.  xxxvi. 
27 — appointed  governor-general  of  India,  and  com- 
mencement of  the  Burmese  war,  II.  xix.  17,  III.  xxxix. 
54 — commences  hostilities,  55. 

Amiens,  Louis  Philippe  at,  II.  xxv.  56. 

Amis  du  Peuple,  society  of,  dissolved  by  government,  II. 
xxiv.  65 — at  Lamarque's  funeral.  III.  xxix.  58. 

Amnesty,  professed  general,  in  Spain,  I.  vii.  37,  43 — 
proclamation  of,  in  Spain,  on  the  marriage  of  tlie  king, 
63 — the  pretended,  of  Ferdinand,  xii.  95 — law  of  excep- 
tions to  the,  repealed  in  France,  II.  xxiv.  61 — procla- 
mation of,  in  Prussia,  on  the  300th  anniversary  of  tlie 
Reformation,  III.  xxvii.  61 — general,  proclaimed  by 
Otho  in  Greece,  xxxii.  37 — proposed,  in  France,  1834, 
xxxiii.  3 — discussion  on  it,  5— general,  on  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  88 — general,  on  the  Duke  de 
Nemours' s  marriage,  xxxi  v.  75 — general,  proclaimed 
by  Pius  IX.,  and  transports  on  it,  IV.  xlvi.  65 — polit- 
ical, proclaimed  in  Naples,  85 — Venice,  Iii.  119 — gen- 
eral, proclaimed  in  Austria,  liv.  20. 

Araoy,  storming  of,  IV.  xlviii.  34— opening  of,  45. 

Amphitheatre,  the,  at  Verona,  I.  xii.  12. 

Anagnostori^s,  gallant  defense  and  death  of,  at  Sphacteria, 
IL  xiv.  122. 


Anapa,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  II.  xiii.  70— cession 
of,  to  Russia,  73 — again  captured  by  the  Russians,  xv. 
43 — and  ceded  to  Russia,  la7. 

Anatolia,  amnesty  from  Turkey  to,  1833,  HI.  xxxii. 
28. 

Anatoliko,  revolt  in,  II.  xiv.  35— siege  of,  by  the  Turks, 
96 — is  raised,  ib. 

Anatolicon,  fort  of,  Missolonghi,  II.  xiv.  129 — captured, 
136— captured  by  the  Greeks,  xv.  141. 

Ancillon,  M.  d',  at  the  Congress  of  Muntz  Graetz,  III. 
XXX.  25 — supports  France  at  the  congress,  27. 

Ancona,  democratic  insurrection  in,  18.')0,  II.  xxv.  26 — 
its  suppression,  28 — expedition  to,  resolved  on  by 
France,  and  reasons  for  it.  III.  xxix.  25 — its  success, 
29 — sensation  caused  by  it,  30 — evacuation  of,  by  the 
French,  xxxiv.  21 — capture  of,  by  the  Austiians,  IV. 
Iii.  105. 

Andalusia,  brigandage  in,  I.  vii.  35 — disturbances  in, 
1819,  54— ravages  of  yellow  fever  in,  61 — secret  royal- 
ist committee  in,  80 — revolt  of  the  Carabineers  in,  xi. 
C5 — their  defeat,  68 — advance  of  the  French  into,  xii. 
77. 

Andersen,  Hans,  the  autobiography  of,  III.  xxviii.  55 — 
the  novels  of,  60. 

Anderson,  brigadier,  wounded  at  Mangore,  IV.  xlix.  41. 

Anderson,  captain,  defeat  of  the  Ghilzias  by,  III.  xl.  86 
— operations  of,  at  Cabul,  112. 

Anderson,  lieutenant,  murder  of,  at  Mooltan,  IV.  xlix. 
94. 

Andilla,  the  baron  d',  appointed  governor  of  Cadiz,  I.  xi. 
44 — his  appointment  resisted,  45 — evades  presiding  at 
Elio's  trial,  72. 

Andros,  defeat  of  the  Turkish  fleet  near,  II.  xiv.  126. 

Androuzzo,  a  Greek  naval  leader,  II.  xiv.  63. 

Andiijar,  the  decree  of,  I.  xii.  81,  82. 

Angeretein  Galleiy,  purchase  of  the,  by  the  nation,  II. 
xix.  15. 

Anglesea,  marquis  of,  becomes  master-general  of  the 
ordnance,  II.  xxi.  66 — lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  97 
note — letter  from,  on  Catholic  emancipation,  xxi.  125 

■  — trecalled,  ib.- lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1830,  xxiii- 
f  note — master-general  of  ordnance,  1846,  IV.  xliii.  4 

I  n^^ile — at  Wellington's  funeral,  Ivi.  78,  79. 

A  .  t«o-Mexican  Mining  Company,  the,  II.  xix.  66  note. 

Anglo-Saxons,  Turner's  History  of  the,  I.  v.  52 — in  En- 
gland, vii.  1 — persistent  character  of  the,  i.  60. 

Anglo-Saxon  character,  adaptation  of,  to  the  office  as- 
signed to  it,  I.  i.  72. 

Anglo-Saxon  race,  influence  of  the  reform  bill  on  the 
spread  of  the,  II.  xxiii.  121 — practical  character  of  the, 
III.  xxxi.  4. 

Angora,  population  of,  II.  xiii.  32  note. 

Angouleme,  the  dnke  d',  I.  iii.  29 — views  of,  regarding 
the  electoral  ordinance  of  1815,  16— difficulties  expe- 
rienced by  him  in  the  south,  ib. — made  inenibcr  of 
Chamber  of  Peers,  20 — proceedings  of,  at  Ninies,  35 — 
views  of,  as  to  the  ordinance  of  September5,  133 — pro- 
cures the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  troops,  vii.  40 — at 
the  funeral  of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  ix.  51 — patronage  of 
Villele  by,  xi.  10  note — commands  the  army  of  invasion 
in  Spai.i,  xii.  61 — first  difficulties  of,  iu  Spain,  68 — 
forces  of,  70 — passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  72 — his  progress, 
73 — advances  to  Madrid,  74 — its  capitulation,  75 — and 
his  entry,  76 — advances  into  Andalusia,  and  decree  of 
Andujar,  81 — at  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  S4  e^  seq. — negotia- 
tions of,  with  the  Cortes,  88 — his  reception  of  the  king, 
89,  90 — urges  moderation  on  him,  91 — triumphant  re- 
turn of,  to  Paris,  99 — declared  Dauphin,  II.  xvi.  4 — 
counsels  measures  against  the  Jesuits,  81 — superin- 
tends the  preparation  of  the  expedition  to  Algiers, 
xvii.  42 — duiing  the  Three  Days,  75 — appointed  gen- 
eralissimo, 84 — -opposes  concession,  85 — violent  attack 
on  Marmont  by,  90 — agrees  at  last  to  abdication,  91 — 
at  Valognes,  96 — objects  and  effects  of  his  invasion  of 
Spain,  118. 

Angouleme,  the  duchess  d',  inveteracy  of,  against  Ney, 
I.  iii.  88 — and  Lavalette,  93 — intercession  of,  on  behalf 
of  Clause!,  etc.,  106 — on  the  ordinance  of  September  5, 
133 — demands  the  dismission  of  Decazes,  ix.  43 — at 
the  funeral  of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  51 — influence  of,  over 
the  king,  107 — secures  the  ratification  of  Ouviard's 
contract,  xii.  69 — absent  during  the  Three  Days,  II. 
xvii.  75 — during  the  retreat  to  the  coast,  94 — at  Va- 
lognes, 96 — at  Cherbourg,  98 — views  of,  at  llolyrood, 
III.  xxix.  39 — during  the  last  years  of  Charles  X., 
xxxiii.  74. 

Anhalt,  representation  of,  in  the  Diet,  III.  xxvii.  4  note 
— population  and  military  contingent,  5  note — accepts 
the  Germanic  constitution  of  1848,  IV.  liii.  77. 

Anim.'\l  food,  comparative  consumption  of,  in  France  and 
England,  II.  xvii.  126. 

Ann,  the  grand-duchess,  marriage  of,  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  I.  viii.  69. 
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Anne,  queen,  creation  of  peers  under,  11.  xxiii.  157 — the 

copyright  act  of,  IV.  xli.  62. 
Annellina,  a  member  of  the  Roman  triumvirate,  IV.  lil. 

110. 
Annual  Parliaments,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Radicals, 

III.  xxxi.  1 — one  of  tlie  points  of  tlie  charter,  xxxvii. 

63. 
Annual  Register,  Burke's  essays  in  the,  I.  v.  42 — picture 

of  tlie  state  of  England  in  1S25  from  the,  II.  xix.  62. 
Annuitants,  injustice  of  the  income  tax  on,  IV.  xli.  58. 
Anti-Catholic  party,  gains  of  the,  by  the  election  of  1S26, 

II.  xxi.  44. 

Anti-corn-law  League,  oriRin  of  the.  III.  xxxvii.  70 — 
causes  of  its  success,  71 — increased  efforts  of  the, 
xxxviii.  35,  38— use  made  of  the  distress  of  1S4'2,  etc., 
by  the,  IV.  xli.  24 — opposite  arguments  adduced  by 
them,  25^increased  agitation  of  the,  85 — arguments 
of  the,  on  railways,  xlii.  7 — progress  of  the,  1845,  etc., 
33 — increased  efforts  of,  on  the  appearance  of  tlie  po- 
tato disease,  39— -great  influence  of  the,  S'.). 

Anti-corn-law  movement,  the  Chartists  hold  aloof  fi'om 
the.  III.  xxxvii.  64. 

Anti-corn-law  Rhymes,  publication  and  Influence  of  the, 

III.  xxxviii.  33. 

Antigua,  free  negroes  in.  III.  xxxi.  96. 

Anti-Jacobin,  Canning's  contribution.s  to  the,  I.  xi.  3  note. 

Anti  Lebanon,  range  of.  III.  xxxii.  6. 

Antiocii,  fearful  earthquake  in,  II.  xiv.  81. 

Antiochia,  repulse  of  the  Russians  at,  II.  xv.  116. 

Antiquary,  the,  remarks  on,  I.  v.  10. 

Antiquity,  increased  reverence  for,  in  France,  II.  xviii.  2. 

Anti-Union  association,  the,  in  Ireland,  II.  xxii.  59. 

Antoinette,  Louise,  III.  xxix.  78. 

Antomaichi,  Dr.,  Napoleon's  conversations  as  recorded 
by,  II.  xviii.  43. 

Antwerp,  democratic  spirit  in,  II.  xxiv.  71 — outbreak  of 
the  insurrection  in,  73 — capture  of  town  of,  by  the  in- 
surgents, and  occupation  of  citadel  by  General  Chasso, 
80 — Dutch  party  in,  x.xv.  60 — cessation  of  the  armis- 
tice at,  69 — the  siege  of,  its  effect  on  Germany,  III. 
x.xvii.  47 — importance  of,  in  all  agcF,  xxix.  84 — cj",- 
vention  between  France  and  Eni;land  for  ceding  i^  to 
Belgium,  85 — preparation  for  its  siege,  8S — descrip^jaon- 
of  the  citadel,  89 — the  siege,  90  et  seq. — its  fiurrenat.  of 
92 — reflections  on  the  siege,  93. 

Anunghoy,  capture  of  forts  of,  IV.  xlviii.  29. 

Apollo,  action  between  the,  and  the  Stanislaus,  I.  ii.  69 
note. 

Apostoli,  Nicholas,  II.  xiv.  63. 

Appa  Sahib,  a  Pindarree  leader.  III.  xxxix.  52. 

Appeal,  supreme  court  of,  proposed  by  Prussia,  etc.,  IV. 
liii.  85. 

Appeal  cases,  increase  of,  II.  xx.  32  note. 

Appeals,  judicial,  proportion  of,  in  India,  III.  xxxix.  29 
note. 

Appel,  general,  at  Novara,  IV.  lii.  93,  94 — occupies  Mil- 
an, 100. 

Appenzell,  supports  the  Sunderbund,  IV.  xlvi.  95 — neu- 
tral in  the  contest  between  the  Radicals  and  Sunder- 
bund, 103. 
^Appleby,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note — discussion  re- 
garding disfranchising  of,  74. 

Appony,  count,  III.  xxxii.  68 — views  of  Metternich  orl 
Italy  as  addressed  to,  IV.  xlvi.  76. 

Apprenticesliip,  proposed  system  of,  in  West  Indies,  III. 
xxxi.  92 — failure  of  it,  108,  xxxvii.  117 — its  abolition, 
121 — reception  of  this,  122 — difficulties  consequent  on 
it,  123. 

Appropriation  clause,  the,  in  the  Irish  church  bill,  III. 
xxxi.  144 — arguments  agiiin.st  it,  xxxv.  38  et  seq. — de- 
feat of  Melbourne  ministry  on  it,  xxxvi.  19 — compro- 
mise regarding  it,  67. 

Apsley  House,  attack  by  the  reform  rioters  on,  II.  xxiii. 
67,  83. 

Apthorp,  major,  wounded  at  llykulzie,  IV.  xlviii.  78. 

Aqiiila,  the  comte  d',  sent  as  lieutenant-general  to  Sicily, 

IV.  xlvi.  85,  lii.  16 — his  position  at  Palermo,  17. 
Aquila,  capture  of,  by  the  Austrians,  I.  viii.  79. 
Arabs,  persistent  character  of  .the,  I.  i.  00— the  conquests 

of  the,  II.  xiii.4— in  Turkey,  7— number  of,  in  Algiers, 
xvii.  48  note,  IV.  xiv.  6— hostility  of  the,  in  Algeria, 
III.  XXX.  28 — the  migratory,  of  Algeria,  xxxiii.  94 — 
conquests  of  the  Romans  and  Saracens  over,  95 — as 
horsemen,  97 — long  hostility  of,  in  Algeria,  IV.  xiv.  9. 

Arad,  siege  and  relief  of,  IV.  Iv.  9 — blockaded  by  the 
Hungarians,  40 — surrender  of,  to  the  Austrians,  83. 

Arago,  Emanuel,  counsel  for  Hubert,  III.  xxxiv.  19. 

Arago,  Etienne,  connected  with  the  Spanish  Liberals,  II. 
xxiv.  66 — opposes  insurrection,  IV.  xlvii.  56 — a  mem- 
ber of  the  provisional  government,  75  note — heads  the 
insurrection  of  June,  1849,  Ivii.  17. 

Arago,  Franfnis,  conference  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals 
with  Marmont,  II.  xvii.  78 — dissuades  Marmont  from 


arresting  the  Liberal  leaders,  105 — returned  to  Chamber 
in  1831,  XXV.  57 — one  of  the  deputation  to  the  king 
after  the  revolt  of  St.  Meri,  III.  xxix.  74 — heads  tlie 
Liberal  committee  in  Paris,  his  career  and  character, 
xxxiv.  3,  4 — report  on  railway  lines  by,  8 — speech  of, 
on  parliamentary  reform,  IV.  xliv.  24  et  seq. — heads 
tlie  reform  movement,  31 — speech  of,  on  the  wages 
question,  34  et  seq.— on  the  Polish  banquet,  52 — nom- 
inated one  of  tlie  provisional  government,  xlvii.  74,  75 
note — votes  for,  1848,  1.  64  note — a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive commission,  07  note — moves  commission  on  the 
working  classes,  68— elected  to  the  Assembly,  li.  16. 

Aragon,  brigandage  in,  I.  vii.  35 — secret  royalist  com- 
niittee  in,  SO  -reception  of  the  decree  against  the 
priests  in,  89 — royalist  insurrection  in,  xi.  48 — move- 
ments of  the  royalists  in,  60. 

Araujuez,  tumult  at,  I.  xi.  68. 

Ararat,  cession  of,  to  Russia,  II.  xiii.  73 — mount,  60. 

Araxes,  the,  Russia  advanced  to,  II.  xiii.  69^defeat  of 
the  Persians  on,  xv.  21 — passage  of,  by  the  Russians, 
101. 

Arbois,  insurrection  at,  1834,  III.  xxx.  47. 

Arbouzoff,  lieutenant,  a  Russian  conspirator,  I.  viii.  123. 

Arc  de  I'Etoile,  completion  of  the,  III.  xxx.  18 — grant  for 
it,  ib.  note. 

Arc  de  Triomphe,  inauguration  of  the.  III.  xxxiii.  66. 

Area,  Val  d',  forced  by  the  Austrians,  IV.  lii.  59. 

Arcadia,  capture  of,  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  II.  xiv.  126 — 
Ibrahim  Pacha  in,  158. 

Archangel,  the  first  sea-port  of  Russia,  I.  viii.  39. 

Archipelago,  the  seamen  of  the,  II.  xiii.  12— commercial 
prosperity  of  the  islands  of  the,  xiv.  2 — the  revolt  in 
the,  22. 

Architecture,  recent  progress  of,  in  England,  I.  v.  87 — 
imitative  character  of,  in  Russia,  viii.  41 — modern,  in 
Paris,  II.  xviii.  82 — modern  German,  III.  xxviii.  79. 

Arco-Arguerro,  senor,  appointed  captain-general  of  Es- 
tremadura,  I.  vii.  92. 

Arcos,  capture  of,  by  the  insurgent  Spaniards,  I.  vii.  64. 

Arcot,  bursting  of  tanks  in,  1827,  III.  xxxix.  13. 

Ardabil,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  II.  xv.  28. 

Ardagan,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  II.  xv.  81. 

'Ardennes,  revolutionary  tumult  in,  I.  vii.  118. 

Ardokhan,  defeat  of  the  Russians  at,  II.  xv.  65. 

Arenenburg,  chateau  of,  tlie  head-quarters  of  the  Napo- 
leonists.  III.  xxxiii.  68 — Napoleonist  intrigues  at,  76, 
xxxiv.  20. 

Arethusa,  capture  of  La  Pomone  by  the,  I.  ii.  69  note. 

Argenson,  M.  d',  a  leader  of  the  conspiracy  of  1S16,  I.  iii. 
126 — in  the  Cliamber  of  1816,  vi.  lO^ieads  the  extreme 
Liberals  in  1 819,  ix.  27 — a  leader  of  the  conspiracy  in  the 
army,  80,  81 — one  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  Carbo- 
nari, xi.  18 — named  a  member  of  Berton's  provisional 
government,  19 — objects  of  the  party  of,  II.  xvii.  102. 

Argos,  capture  of,  by  the  Turks,  II.  xiv.  70 — civil  con- 
test in.  III.  xxxii.  34 — massacre  by  the  French  in,  37. 

Argout,  M.  d',  mission  of,  to  Ch.arles  X.,  II.  xvii.  80 — 
abortive  attempts  of,  to  negotiate,  86— becomes  minis- 
ter of  marine,  xxv.  8 — appointed  minister  of  public  in- 
struction, 47 — resignation  of.  III.  xxx.  40 — appointed 
minister  of  finance,  xxxiii.  47,  52  note — report  on  the 
bank,  1848,  IV.  1.  23. 

Argovia,  changes  in  constitution  of,  1830,  II.  xxiv.  86 — 
decree  suppressing  convents  in,  IV.  xlvi.  92. 

Arguelles,  sefior,  arbitrary  punishment  of,  I.  vii.  40 — her 
comes  minister  of  the  Interior,  75 — denounced  by  the 
clubs,  88- votes  for  tlie  deposition  of  the  king,  xii.  78. 

Ariadne  of  Danneker,  the.  III.  xxviii.  76. 

Aristocracy,  territorial  and  commercial,  difference  be- 
tween, I.  iv.  5,  6 — connection  of,  with  the  army  in  En- 
gland, II.  xvii.  109 — eftects  of  the  destruction  of,  in 
France,  120, 127,  xviii.  75 — a  landed,  effects  of  want  of, 
in  France,  xvii.  136 — jealousy  of  Canning  among,  xxi. 
65 — transference  of  political  power  from,  xxiii.  1 — al- 
leged effect  of  the  reform  bill  on,  44— representation 
of,  under  the  old  constitution  of  England,  123 — dimin- 
ished influence  of,  in  France,  xxv.  104 — superiority  of, 
as  statesmen,  106 — causes  of  this,  107,  108 — importance 
of  tlieir  interests  being  identified  with  those  of  produc- 
tion, 109 — effect  of  their  heading  the  English  move- 
ment, III.  xxxi.  5— confined  to  the  towns  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  xxxvii.  10 — unrepresented  under  Louis  Phi- 
lippe in  France,  IV.  xliv.  9 — of  fashion,  rise  of  the,  and 
its  influence,  I.  v.  108,109. 

Aristocratic  ascendency,  results  of,  in  England,  I.  iv.  6. 

Aristocratic  classes.  Catholic  emancipation  a  triumph  of 
the,  II.  x.xi.  158. 

Aristocratic  predominance,  fall  of,  with  the  reform  bill, 
III.  xxiii.  134. 

Arlanger,  general  d',  operations  and  defeat  of.  III.  xxxiii. 
105,' 

Armagh,  the  archbishop  of,  address  on  the  Irish  church 
presented  to  the  king  by.  III.  xxxi.  131. 
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Annagh,  great  Protestant  muKter  at,  II.  xxi.  116— con- 
flict between  Catholics  and  Orangemen  in,  xxii.  19 — 
falling  off  in  Protestants  in.  III.  xxxv.  34. 
Armenians,  number  of,  in  Constantinople,  II.  xiii.  42 

note. 
Armorica,  secret  society  of  the.  III.  xxvii.  30. 
Armoughi,  defeat  of  the  Greeks  at,  II.  xiv.  9T. 
Arms,  act  authorizing  searching  for,  I.  x.  35 — bill  regard- 
ing the  importation  of,  into  Ireland,  123 — act  for  Ire- 
land, passing  of  the,  IV.  xli.  70— bill,  the  Irish,  brought 
forward  by  the  Russell  ministry,  xliii.  29— skill  of  the 
Turks  in  the  use  of,  II.  xiii.  4T— law  against  unau- 
thorized possession  of,  in  France,  III.  xxx.  51. 
Armies,  correspondence  between  France,  etc.,  regarding 
reduction  of.  1834,  III.  xxx.  33— various  continental, 
statistics  of,  26  note— British  and  foreign,  different  com- 
position of  the,  IV.  xliii.  25. 
Army,  course  to  be  followed  by,  in  revolutionary  move- 
ments, I.  vii.  124. 
Army,  the  Austrian,  organization,  etc.,  of  the,  IV.  liii.  8 

—its  fidelity,  liv.  26,  75. 
Array,  etc.,  the  British,  1815,  I.  ii.  2— reduction  in  it,  on 
the  peace,  9— strength  of  it,  1792  and  1816,  27— sums, 
etc.,  voted  for  it,  1816,  02- 1818,  iv.  42 — comparison  of 
it,  1792  and  1821,  x.  103  note— improvement  in  it,  un- 
der the  Duke  of  York,  II.  xxi.  50— impossibility  of 
relying  on  it  in  1S2S,  122— motion  for  reduction  of  it, 
xxii.  29— reductions  in  it,  1832,  III.  xxxi.  10— and  1833, 
58 — reduced  state  of,  in  1841,  xxxii.  81 — suppression  of 
Orange  lodges,  xxxvi.  20 — its  weakness,  1836,  51^ 
weakness  of  the  British  empire  fiom  its  smallness, 
xxxvii.  2 — additions  to  it,  18311,  xxxviii.  34 — weakness 
of  it,  1841,  IV.  xli.  IS— Hogging  in  it,  discussion  ou, 
1846,  xliii.  22  et  seq. — motion  on  the  subject,  and  Wel- 
lington's order  on  it,  23 — reflections  on  the  subject,  24 
— class  from  which  it  is  drawn,  25 — necessity  for  flog- 
ging in  the  field,  26— its  available  strength,  1846,  27— 
introduction  of  system  of  limited  service  into  it,  94  et 
seq.— its  strength,  1847-1848,  xlvi.  107— and  in  1849, 
etc.,  Ivi.  33— in  1850,  60. 
Army,  the  Chinese,  IV.  xlviii.  5. 
Army,  the  Egyptian,  its  organization  under  Mehemet 

Ali,  III.  xxxii.  3. 
Army,  the  Frencn,  changes  introduced  into,  in  1817, 1,  vi. 
26 — its  fidelity  in  1820,  ix.  61 — new  organization  of  it, 
92 — ordonnance  of  Charles  X.  reg.arding  it,  II.  xvi.  13 
—in  1826,  52— state  of  it  in  1829,  90— its  treachery  dur- 
ing the  Three  Days,  xvii.  106 — effects  of  this  on  free- 
dom in  France,  107 — its  peculiar  constitution,  109 — in- 
crease in  it  after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  expense 
of  it,  X.XV.  19 — increased  expenditure  for  it  under  Louis 
Philippe,  37,  III.  xxix.  22,  xxx.  00— in  1832,  xxix.  87 
— great  increase  of  it  under  Louis  Philippe,  xxx.  1 — 
how  secured  on  behalf  of  his  government,  3 — vote  for 
increase  of  it,  1834,  51 — its  fidelity  under  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, 61,  IV.  xlvii.  1— in  1S34,  III.  xxxiii.  3  note — dis- 
closures regarding  it,  xxxiv.  14 — in  1S38, 1839,  16— in- 
crea.se  of  it  on  the  Eastern  crisis,  95,  97 — force,  etc.,  of 
it  in  Algeria,  IV.  xlv.  8 — importance  of  the  province 
as  a  school  for  it,  9,  10— in  Algeria,  1850-1855,  48  and 
note — frauds  connected  with  supply  of  grain  to  it,  10 — 
increase  of  it,  1S48,  1.  44 — in  1848,  Ivii.  T — motion  in 
the  Assembly  regarding  it,  44. 
Army  of  the  Germanic  Confederacy,  III.  xxvii.  5 — it 
.  the  expression  of  general  opinion  in  Germany,  86 — ef- 
fects of  its  fidelity  in  Germany,  184S,  IV.  liii.  105. 
Army,  the  Greek,  III.  xxxii.  38. 

Array,  the  East  Indian,  strength,  etc.,  of.  III.  xxxix.  25 
and  note — statistics  of  it,  1817-1851,  25  note — it  not  ex- 
cessive, 26 — its  popularity  among  the  natives,  27— dan- 
ger of  reducing  it  there,  2,8 — undue  reduction  of  it  aft- 
er the  Burmese  war,  xl.  1 — abolition  of  oorporal  pun- 
ishment in  it,  6 — great  reductions  in  it,  7 — abstraction 
of  officers  to  fill  civil  situations,  8 — in  1857,  IV.  xlLx. 
123. 
Army,  decree  for  reorganizing  the,  in  the  Papal  States, 

IV.  xlvi.  66. 
Army,  the  Polish,  reorganization  of,  under  Constantine, 
I.  viiL  10 — in  1830,  II.  xxvi.  10,  45 — organization  and 
strength  of,  25. 
Army,  the  Portuguese,  revolutionary  movement  of,  1820, 

I.  vii.  95,  96. 
Army,  the  Prussian,  regulations  regarding.  III.  xxvii. 

43— its  fidelity,  IV.  liii.  63. 
Army,  the  Roman,  failure  of,  from  deficient  currency,  I. 

X.  6. 
Army,  the  Russian,  its  composition,  strength,  etc.,  T.  viii. 
42 — its  discipline,  training,  etc.,  45 — secret  societies, 
etc.,  in  it,  viii.  117— in  1826,  II.  xv.  5— in  Poland,  1S30, 
xxvi.  45. 
Army,  the  Spanish,  disposition,  etc.,  of,  I.  vii.  15 — dan- 
ger to  the  crown  from  it,  41 — its  .state,  1818,  50 — causes 
of  its  revolt  at  Cadiz,  55 — the  first  outbreak,  57 — meas- 


ures of  d'Abisbal,  58 — its  treason,  71 — report  to  tlio 
Cortes  on  its  state.  1820,  83. 

Army,  the  Turkish,  II.  xiii.  44 — entirely  recruited  from 
the  Turks,  11. 

Army  of  occupation  in  France,  new  convention  regarding 
the,  L  vi.  30. 

Arnira,  count  d'.  III.  xxxii.  68— at  the  meeting  of  Estates 
at  Berlin,  69 — ministry  of,  in  Prussia,  IV.  liii.  24— re- 
tires, 27. 

Arnold,  Dr.,  the  History  of  Rome  by,  I.  v.  66,  III.  xxviii. 
43 — on  the  paper  currency  of  Rome  during  the  Punic 
war,  I.  X.  6  note — on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  143. 

Arnoldi,  a  Russian  general,  II.  xv.  126. 

Arracan,  flight  of  peasantry  from  Burniah  into, III.  xxxix. 
54 — defeat  of  the  British  on  frontier  of,  61 — storming 
of,  by  the  British,  67— cession  of,  to  the  British,  72. 

Arrest,  discussion  in  the  French  Chamber  on  new  law  of, 

I.  iii.  70  et  seq. — proposed  new  law  of,  and  discussion 
on  it,  in  France,  ix.  52  et  seq. 

Arrondissements,  colleges  of,  1815,  I.  iii.  15 — colleges  of 

electors  for,  ix.  63. 
Arsenal,  capture  of  the,  by  the  Parisian  insurgents,  1832, 

III.  xxix.  65. 

Art,  the  works  of,  earned  off  from  France,  I.  iii.  27 — pat- 
ronage of,  by  the  Russian  nobility,  viii.  41. 
Arta,  captured  by  the  Greeks  and  retaken  by  the  Turks, 

II.  xiv.  44 — defeat  of  the  Turks  near,  91 — atrocities  of 
brigands  in.  III.  xxxii.  38. 

Artesian  wells,  early  invention  of,  in  China, IV.  xlviii.  17. 

Arthur,  Sir  George,  appointed  Governor  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, III.  xxxvii.  93. 

Artificial  wants,  absence  of,  as  a  restraint  in  Ireland.  II. 
XX.  4 — restraints  imposed  on  population  by,  IV.  xliL  28. 

Artillery,  efi'orts  of  Lord  Hardinge  for  increasing  the, 

IV.  Ivi.  68. 

Artisans,  emigration  and  combination  of,  repeal  of  laws 
against,  II.  xix.  52 — strikes  among,  and  violence  em- 
ployed in  these,  53. 

Artois,  the  count  d',  supports  Fonch6,  I.  iii.  8,  9 — views 
of,  regarding  the  electoral  ordinance  of  1815, 16 — oppo- 
sition to  him  in  the  north,  ib. — made  member  of  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  20 — procures  the  dismissal  of  Fouch6, 39, 
40 — party  in  the  Chambers  headed  by,  56— objects  to 
taking  the  oath  of  fidelity,  62 — and  the  ordinance  of 
September  5,  132,  133 — feelings  of,  on  the  appointment 
of  St.  Cyr,  vi.  41 — conversation  between  the  king  and, 
on  the  elections  of  1819,  ix.  22 — at  the  death-bed  of  the 
Duke  de  Berri,  37 — demands  the  dismission  of  D6cazes, 
43— supports  the  Richelieu  ministry,  44— dissatisfac- 
tion of,  with  the  ministry,  1821, 105 — influence  of,  over 
the  king,  107 — secures  Chateaubriand  being  created  a 
peer,  xi.  6  note — influence  of,  with  the  king,  xii.  120 — 
at  his  death-bed,  122— See  afterward  Charles  X. 

Arundel,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Arvillars,  general  d',  at  Santa  Lucia,  IV.  Iii.  41. 

Arzew,  taken  by  Abd-el-Kader,  and  retaken  by  the 
French,  III.  xxxiii.  100 — terms  of  treaty  of  La  Tafua 
regarding,  117. 

Arzobisbo,  capture  of  bridge  of,  by  the  French,  I.  xii.  77 

Ascot,  attack  on  the  king  at,  III.  xxxi.  2. 

Ashburnnam,  brigadier,  at  Sobraon,  IV.  xlix.  82,  84. 

Ashburton,  lord,  sent  out  to  settle  the  Maine  boundary 
question,  IV.  xli.  90— treaty  concluded  by  him,  91 — 
reflections  on  it,  92 — on  the  commercial  crisis  of  1825, 
xliii.  113  and  note. 

Ashburton,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Ashley,  lord,  bill  for  regulating  factory  labor  by,  III. 
xxxi.  109 — bills  brought  in  by,  for  regulating  i'lfant  la- 
bor, IV.  xli.  78 — his  ten  hours'  bill,  80 — on  the  ap- 
proaching fall  of  the  corn-laws,  xiii.  40 — his  advocacy 
of  the  factory  operatives,  xliii.  92. 

Asia,  the,  at  Navarino,  II.  xiv.  160,  161,  162,  163. 

Asia,  Turkish  ship,  destruction  of,  II.  xiv.  124. 

Asia,  passion  for  migration  in,  II.  xiii.  2 — conquests  and 
settlements  of  the  tribes  of,  4 — intei-vcntions  of  Russia 
in,  67 — earthquake  in,  1823,  xiv.  81 — cession  of  for- 
tresses in,  demanded  by  Russia,  xv.  15 — commencement 
of  campaign  of  1828  in,  xv.  66— forces  of  the  Russians, 
il), — the  scene  of  operations,  C7— terrible  w.ars  between, 
and  Europe,  xxvi.  1— causes  of  this  perpetual  strife,  2 

opposite  sources  of  their  strength  and  weakness,  3 — 

effect  of  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Herat  in.  III.  xl.  51 
—increased  influence  of  England  from  it,  52 — effects  of 
want  of  a  middle  class  in,  IV.  xlviii.  13. 

Asia  Minor,  description  of,  II.  xiii.  62— its  military  re- 
sources, 63 — mountainous  nature  of,  and  want  of  roads, 
64_cruelties  of  the  Turks  in,  xiv.  20— preparations  and 
forces  of  the  Turks  in,  1828,  xv.  33— scene  of  campaign 
of  1828  in,  07— terms  of  treaty  of  Adrianople  regarding, 
137 — physical  structure  of.  III.  xxxii.  6— its  military 
character,  7 — excitement  in,  ou  the  battle  of  Konieh, 
20 — progress  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  in,  25 — Importance  of 
Syria  in  relation  to,  63. 
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Asiatics,  characteristics  of,  II.  xxvi.  2 — sources  of  their 
strengtli  and  weakness,  3. 

Asiatic  habits,  prevalence  of,  among  the  Russians,  I.  viii. 
19. 

Asiatic  monarchies,  the  revolt  of  distant  provinces  the 
usual  cause  of  their  decay.  III.  xxxii.  1. 

Asiatic  races,  Christianity  not  adapted  to  the,  I.  i.  73. 

Asiatic  and  European  troops,  right  proportion  of,  in  In- 
dia, III.  xxxix.  27. 

Asiatic  Turkey,  natural  defenses  of,  II.  xiii.  59. 

Askani,  occupied  by  the  Russians,  11.  xv.  82. 

Asnieres,  cholera  at.  III.  xxix.  32  note. 

Aspern,  campaign  of,  Pelet's  account  of,  II.  xviii.  4T. 

Aspre,  baron  d',  forces  under,  in  Italy,  IV.  lii.  4 — sur- 
render of  Treviso  to,  59 — at  Custoza,  67 — entry  of,  into 
Milan,  75 — defeat  of  Garibaldi  by,  77 — movements  of, 
on  renewal  of  the  war,  91 — at  Novara,  93— intervention 
of,  at  Leghorn,  104 — captures  Bologna,  105. 

Assiim,  successes  of  the  British  in,  1825,  III.  xxxix.  6C. 

Assassination,  open  recommendation  of,  in  the  French 
press,  I.  ix.  30. 

Assembly,  the  Canadian,  refuse  the  supplies.  III.  xxxvi. 
27 — opening  of,  1835,  and  demands  of  the  opposition, 
29 — report  by,  on  tlie  wants  of  Canada,  xxxvii.  94 — ef- 
fect of  the  union  of  the  provinces  on.  111. 

Assessed  taxes,  reduction  of  the,  1823,  II.  xix.  10 — and 
1825,  70  note — class  by  which  paid,  xxiii.  125 — reduc- 
tion in,  1833,  III.  xxxi.  59  note— additions  to,  1839, 
xxxviii.  31. 

Assignat  system,  effects  of  the,  in  France,  I.  x.  8. 

Assiguats,  destruction  of  capital  by  tlie,  II.  xvii.  131. 

Associiition,  law  proposed  against,  in  France,  III.x.\.x.  35 
—violent  debate  on  it,  30  ct  seq. — it  is  passed,  40. 

Association,  the  Central,  iu  Dublin,  its  organization,  etc., 
III.  xxxi.  32. 

Assumption,  church  of  the,  Paris,  attack  by  the  mob  on, 
II.  X.XV.  45. 

Astrakhan,  population  of,  I.  viii.  20  note — conquest  of, 
by  Ivan  the  Terrible,  33. 

Astro!^,  meeting  of  the  Greek  National  Assembly  at,  II. 
xiv.  83. 

Asturias,  reception  of  the  decree  against  the  priests  in,  I. 
vii.  89. 

Asurghur,  surrender  of,  to  the  British,  III.  xxxix.  46 — 
capture  of,  by  the  British,  52. 

Ateliers  Nationaux,  formation  of  the,  in  Paris,  IV.  1.  13 
— who  was  responsible  for  them,  14 — Louis  Blanc's 
share  in  them,  15 — admissions  to  them,  26 — their  cost, 
73— revolt  of  the  workmen  of  the,  82  et  scg.- dissolved, 
9S. 

Ateliers  Sociaux,  Louis  Blanc's  proposed,  IV.  1.  16. 

Athalin,  general,  embassador  from  Louis  Philippe  to 
Russia,  II.  xxiv.  43. 

Athens,  advantages  of  her  colonies  to,  I.  vii.  3— com- 
mencement of  the  insurrection  in,  II.  xiv.  22 — forma- 
tion of  a  senate  at,  '28 — siege  of  .\cropolis  raised,  38 — 
again  besieged  by  the  Greeks,  ib. — surrender  of  the 
Acropolis  to  the  Greeks,  and  violation  of  tlie  capitula- 
tion, 73 — reoccupied  by  the  Turks,  91 — again  abandon- 
ed by  the  Turks,  92 — abandoned  and  again  occupied  by 
the  Greeks,  113 — statistics  of,  population,  etc.,  1824, 
117— siege  of,  by  the  Turks,  1826,  149— its  fall,  150. 

Athos,  mount,  the  monks  of,  II.  xiv.  46 — massacre  of 
hostages  from,  69. 

Atlas,  nomad  races  of  the.  III.  xxxiii.  94— extension  of 
tlie  French  conquests  into  the,  xxxiv.  57— expedition 
into  the,  58— the  ascent  from  Algeria  to,  IV.  xiv.  1 — 
the  Great  and  Little,  2— the  climate  of  the,  4— passage 
of  the,  by  the  French,  23. 

Atlas  tribes,  number  of,  in  Algiers,  II.  xvii.  48  note. 

Atmeidan,  defeat  of  the  Janizaries  in  the,  II.  xv.  11. 

Attala  and  Reno,  Chateaubriand's,  I.  xi.  6  note,  II. 
xviii.  8. 

Attica,  commencement  of  the  insurrection  in,  II.  xiv.  22 
— ravaged  by  the  Turks,  S8 — again  evacuated  by  them, 
ib.  92 — tlie  Turks  again  expelled  from,  113 — statistics 
of,  1824,  117— operations  in,  1825,  146 — invaded  by  the 
Turks,  ib. 

Attila,  'VV'erner's  drama  of.  III.  xxviii.  28. 

Attock,  route  to  India  by.  III.  xl.  19,  20— cession  of,  to 
Runjeet  Singh  agreed  to  by  Shah  Soojah,  54 — capture 
of,  by  the  Sikhs,  IV.  xlix.  99. 

Attwood,  Mr.,  speech  of,  on  the  currency  question,  1822, 
I.  X.  136  et  seq. — his  speech  on  the  causes  of  Irish  dis- 
tress and  agitation,  II.  xxii.  11 — motion  by,  on  the  cur- 
rency, 1830.  32  and  note — speech  of,  on  the  state  of  the 
country,  1SS3,  III.  xxxi.  56 — motion  by,  for  investiga- 
tion into  the  currency,  xxxvi.  49 — motion  by,  on  the 
case  of  the  Vixen,  72 — presentation  of  Chartist  petition 
by,  xxxvii.  63 — motion  by,  on  the  Charter,  65. 

Aubosp6rf,  M.  de  1',  IV.  xlvii.  65. 

Ancliterarder  church  case,  the,  III.  xxxvii.  74. 

Auckland,  lord,  president  of  board  of  trade,  1S30,  II. 


xxiii.  6  note — becomes  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  III. 
xxxi.  129 — and  again,  1835,  xxxv.  44  and  note — ap- 
pointed governor-general  of  India,  and  his  character, 
xl.  16 — policy  of,  toward  Dost  Mohammed,  42 — inter- 
ference of,  at  Herat,  50 — treaty  for  restoration  of  Shah 
Soojah,  54 — forces,  etc.,  for  the  expedition  into  Af- 
ghanistan, 56,  57 — meeting,  etc.,  of,  with  Runjeet 
Singh  at  Lahore,  58 — created  an  earl,  75 — plans  of,  for 
the  future  in  Afghanistan,  78 — efforts  of,  to  retain  He- 
rat in  British  interest,  84 — appointment  of  General 
Elphinstoue  by,  99 — efforts  of,  to  retrieve  the  Afglian- 
istarw  disaster,  IV.  xlviii.  47— recall  of,  III.  xl.  ISO- 
succeeded  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  IV.  xlviii.  66 — his 
visit  to  Runjeet  Singh,  xlix.  53 — first  lord  of  admiralty, 
1816,  xliii.  4  and  note. 

Auctions,  proposed  reduction  of  duties  on,  II.  xxiii.  29 
note. 

Audry  de  Puyraveau,  M.,  II.  xvii.  67  note,  74  note — 
meeting  of  Liberals  in  house  of,  74 — counsels  of,  ib. — 
views  (if,  79 — signs  dethronement  of  the  king,  87— ob- 
jects of  the  party  of,  102 — heads  the  committee  of  the 
secret  societies,  III.  xxx.  41 — demanded  as  counsel  by 
the  prisoners  for  treason,  xxxiii.  19 — letter  by,  on  their 
trial,  23 — first  chairman  of  the  Assembl}',  IV.  1.  65. 

Auerspcrg,  count,  during  insurrection  of  Vienna,  IV.  liv. 
55,  57,  58 — operations  there,  59 — joined  by  Jellachich, 
61. 

Auerswald,  M.  d',  moves  demand  for  constitution  in  Diet 
of  Eastern  Prussia,  III.  xxvii.  62 — minister  of  interior 
in  Prussia,  IV.  liii.  24 — ministry  of,  51 — its  fall,  52 — 
attack  on,  54. 

Auerswald,  major,  murder  of,  IV.  liii.  66. 

Augusta,  surrender  of,  to  the  Neapolitans,  IV.  lii.  109. 

Auldborough,  York,  and  Suffolk,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii. 
42  note. 

Aulich,  general,  at  Tapio-Biscke,  IV.  Iv.  25 — at  Isaszeg, 
27— forces  passage  of  the  Danube,  44 — wounded,  47 — 
execution  of,  85. 

Aumale,  the  duke  d',  the  Bourbon  estates  bequeathed  to, 

II.  xxiv.  58 — trinmplial  entry  of,  into  Paris,  IV.  xliv. 
66 — in  Algeria,  xiv.  22 — capture  of  Abd-el-Kader's  har- 
em by,  SO,  31 — appointed  governor  of  Algeria,  44 — 
surrender  of  Abd-el-Kader  to,  45 — proposed  marriage 
of  Queen  of  Spain  to,  xlvi.  S8 — proclamation  of,  ou 
leaving  the  army,  1848,  1.  41. 

Aumont,  the  duke  d',  made  member  of  Chamber  of  Peers, 
I.  iii.  20. 

Austen,  admiral,  operations  under,  in  Burmah,  IV.  xlix. 
114. 

Austen,  Miss,  the  novels  of,  I.  v.  76. 

Austerlitz,  bridge  of,  storming  of,  by  the  troops,  III. 
xxix.  71 — pillar  of,  at  Paris,  II.  xviii.  82. 

Australia,  effects  of  the  revolution  of  1830  on,  I.  i.  9 — ef- 
fects of  the  gold  discoveries  in,  30,  40 — rapid  progress 
of,  39 — effects  of  the  gold  discoveries  on  emigration,  6S 
— rate  of  exports  per  head  to,  vii.  6  note,  x.  75  note, 

III.  xxxix.  9 — recent  progress  of  Great  Britain  in,  I. 
viii.  1— effects  of  the  discovery  of  the  gold-fields  on  the 
price  of  gold,  x.  9 — present  population,  revenue,  and 
exports,  II.  xxi.  29 — Mr.  Hume  on,  xxiii.  75 — influence- 
of  the  reform  bill  on,  121 — exports  to,  ib.  note — emigra- 
tion to,  122 — state  of,  since  the  reform  bill,  148— Irish 
emigrants  to,  1841-1855,  IV.  xliii.  46  note — effects  of 
the  monetaiy  crisis  in  England  on,  141 — effects  of  the 
increased  supply  of  gold  from,  146- — effects  of  trans- 
portation system  on,  Ivi.  37 — loyalty  in,  under  the  new 
colonial  system,  45 — the  gold  discoveries  in,  72. 

Austregal  court,  establishment  of  the,  in  Germany,  its 
powers,  etc..  III.  xxvii.  23. 

Austria,  effects  of  the  alliance  of  France  and  England  on, 
I.  i.  8 — violence  of  the  Revolution  of  1848  in,  19 — sup- 
pression of  it,  21 — standing  army  of,  23 — position  of 
the  forces  of,  in  France,  iii.  29 — exorbitant  demands 
of,  from  France,  47 — contribution  from  France  to,  48 
note — a  party  to  the  Convention  of  the  2nth  November, 
1815,  49 — a  party  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  51 — represent- 
atives of,  at  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  vi.  61 — coercion  of  Na- 
ples by,  vii.  102 — acquisition  of,  from  Poland  iu  1815, 
viii.  5~population  per  square  mile  in,  17  note — repre- 
sentatives of,  at  the  Congress  of  Troppau,  70— march 
of  the  troops  of  against  Naples  in  1820,  77,  78 — loans 
raised  by,  1S17-1S1S,  x.  18  note — number  of  children 
receiving  education  in,  57 — representatives  of,  at  the 
Congress  of  Verona,  xii.  11 — views  of,  at  the  congress, 
13 — the  empress  of,  at  the  congress,  14 — treaty  for  the 
evacuation  of  Piedmont  and  Naples  by,  15 — declara- 
tion of,  regarding  South  American  independence,  17 — 
views  of,  on  the  Spanish  question,  20 — withdraws  her 
embassador  from  Spain,  27 — acquisitions  of,  from  Tur- 
key, II.  xiii.  35 — support  of,  necessary  to  the  Russian 
conquest  of  Turkey,  57 — efforts  of,  to  avert  a  rupture 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1821,  xiv.  52 — efforts  of, 
to  bring  about  accommodation  between  Russia  an4 
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^Turkey,  xv.  13G — repayment  of  loans  by,  xix.  11 — re- 
ciprocity ti-eaty  with,  29  note — recognition  of  Louis 
Fhilippe  by,  xxlv.  4'J — want  of  represeiitiitive  iiistitii- 
tidns,  and  state  of  political  feeling  in,  81 — repression 
of  the  excitement  in  Italy  in  1S30  by,  8T — ^jealousy  to- 
ward France  excited  in,  xxv.  1 — a  party  to  convention 
fur  separation  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  20,  2'2 — policy 
of,  in  Italy,  1830,  25 — intervention  of,  in  Italy,  1830, 
2T — suppresses  the  insurrection  in  Bologna,  etc.,  28— 
defensive  measures  of,  1830,  30— share  of,  in  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  xxvi.  5,  C— conference  between,  and 
Prussia  and  Russia  regarding  Poland,  27 — secret  views 
of,  28 — treatment  of  Dwernicki  and  his  companions  by, 
69 — retreat  of  the  Polisli  troops  into,  92 — presidency  of 
the  confederacy  assigned  to.  III.  xxvii.  4 — votes  given 
to  lier  in  the  Diet,  ib.  note— population,  military  con- 
tingent, etc.,  5  and  note — education  in,  9 — statistics  of 
it  in  relation  to  crime,  10 — emperor  of,  letter  to  the 
Diet  from,  1819,  21 — resolutions  proposed  by,  against 
Liberalism,  21 — circular  from,  on  the  repressive  meas- 
ures in  Germany,  31 — -and  on  the  Neapolitan  revolution, 
32 — increasing  influence  of,  in  the  Diet,  33 — withholds 
all  approach  to  constitutional  government,  35 — resolu- 
tion regarding  Holstein  moved  by,  36 — military  prep- 
arations of,  on  the  French  Revolution  of  1830,  45 — 
eflfect  of  the  Belgian  and  Polish  revolutions  in,  4G — 
repressive  measures  against  the  press  by,  4S— occupa- 
tion of  Frankfort  by  troops  of,  51 — martial  law  pro- 
claimed by,  in  tliat  city,  53^the  emperor  of,  at  Con- 
gress of  Miinchengratz,  52 — death  of  the  Emperor 
Francis,  and  nnclianged  policy  of,  55— law  regarding 
state  criminals,  56— extension  of  the  railway  mania  to, 
ib. — extension  of  railways  in,  1841,  6T — effect  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  promised  constitution  in,  81 — influence  of 
her  preponderance  in  the  Diet,  84 — supported  by  the 
Catholic  states,  85 — Iier  jealousy  of  Russia,  87 — atti- 
tude of,  toward  France,  1S32,  xxix.  22,  25 — interven- 
tion in  Romagna,  1831,  26— and  again  in  1832,  27,  29— 
supports  Prussia  on  the  Antwerp  question,  86 — but 
compelled  to  remain  quiet,  95^raeasures  of,  against 
the  Polish  refugees  in  Switzerland,  xxx.  24 — -a  party  to 
the  Congress  of  Muntz-Graetz,  25,  20 — statistics  of 
army  of,  26  note — reasons  of,  against  disarming,  1834, 
33 — commercial  treaty  with  England,  xxxii.  43 — views 
of,  regarding  Russia  and  Turkey,  1839,  55 — a  party  to 
treaty  for  settlement  of  the  East,  57 — military  prepara- 
tions to  enforce  it,  53 — forces  prepared  by,  for  enforcing 
the  treaty,  61— naval  force  for  operations  in  Syria,  62 
— a  party  to  the  treaty  of  March,  1841,  regarding  the 
Dardanelles,  76— a  party  to  the  occupation  of  Cracow, 
xxxiii.  61 — reception  of  tlie  Duke  of  Orleans  in,  63 — 
measures  of,  against  the  refugee.s  in  Switzerland,  6S — 
demands  the  expulsion  of  Louis  Napoleon  from  Switz- 
erland, xxxiv.  20 — amnesty  proclaimed  in  Italy  by, 
etc.,  21 — sides  with  England  on  the  Eastern  question, 
90 — proportion  of  army  to  population  in,  xxxix.  26 — 
position  of,  toward  England,  1S41,  IV.  xli.  15 — propor- 
tion of  children  at  school  in,  81  note — proposed  sliare 
of,  in  partition  of  Turkey,  120 — class  from  wliicli  the 
army  is  drawn  in,  xliii.  25 — details  of  army  of,  23  note 
— effects  of  the  monetary  crisis  in  England  on,  141 — 
negotiations  with,  regarding  the  slave-trade,  xliv.  49— 
policy  of,  in  her  Polish  provinces,  xlvi.  15  et  scq. — con- 
duct of,  during  the  insurrection  in  Galicia,  23 — retreat 
of  her  troops  from  Cracow,  23 — recaptures  it,  24— an- 
nexation of  Cracow,  25— Uerconductiutheinsurrection, 
27 — formal  cession  of  Cracow  to,  52 — views  and  policy 
of,  1847,  in  the  Papal  States,  73,  76 — charge  brought 
by  Palmerston  against,  in  regard  to  Italy,  88 — policy 
of,  toward  Switzerland,  90 — supports  the  Swiss  con- 
servatives, 97,  99 — a  party  to  the  proposed  league 
against  England,  106 — entry  of  troops  of,  into  Modena, 
lii.  2 — forces  of.  In  Italy  at  outbreak  of  revolution,  4 — 
feeling  in  Lombardy  on  her  rule,  8 — the  Pope  declares 
war  against,  24 — the  war  with  Sardinia,  25  et  seq. — 
difficulties  of  Radetsky  from  distracted  state  of,  62 — 
renewal  of  the  war  with  Sardinia,  81 — forces  for  it,  86 
— armistice  concluded,  98 — intervention  of,  at  Leghorn, 
104 — occupation  of  Bologna,  105 — peace  concluded  with 
Sardinia,  120 — had  previously  agreed  to  the  separation 
of  Lombardy,  121 — different  races  in,  liii.  3 — population 
of  empire  by  race,  ib.  note -statistics  of  German,  5 
note — commerce  of,  1831,  45,  ib.  note — peculiar  mili- 
taiT'  system  of,  8 — composition  of  her  army,  ib.  note — 
views  of,  at  the  general  Diet,  33 — increasing  jealousy 
at  the  central  government,  69 — breach  between  them, 
72 — views  of,  on  the  German  constitution,  76 — with- 
holds her  concurrence  from  the  Prussian  constitution, 
85 — measures  of,  against  Pru.s3ia,  90— dissension  be- 
tween them  regarding  Hesse-Cassel,  91 — treaty  with 
Russia,  92 — the  Olmntz  Convention,  93 — accedes  to 
settlement  of  Schleswig  question,  97 — Liberal  excite- 
ment in  Vienna,  liv,  1  et  seq tumults  in  the  capital, 


3  et  seq. — resignation  of  Metternich,  5,  6 — progress  of 
revolution,  7 — commencement  of  troubles  in  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  8  et  seq. — suppression  of  the  revolt  in 
the  former,  12  ct  seq. — commencement  of  the  revolt  in 
Hungary,  15— constitution  for  the  latter,  16 — general 
constitution  for  the  empire,  IT — animosity  of  races  in, 
18— hostility  of  Hungarians  to  Austrians,  19 — concili- 
atory measures  of  government,  20 — fidelity  of  the 
Croats,  21 — increased  disturbances  in  Vienna,  22 — 
flight  of  the  emperor  from  Vienna,  ib.  23 — fresh  revo- 
lutionary movements  in  Vienna,  24— proclamation  from 
Innspruck,  25— fidelity  of  the  army,  26— rupture  be- 
tween Magyars  and  Croats,  27— meeting  of  the  Hun- 
garian deputies,  and  their  proceedings,  23,  29— meet- 
ing of  Constituent  Assembly,  30— return  of  the  emperor 
to  Vienna,  31— differences  with  the  Hungarian  govern- 
ment, 32— parties  in  Hungary,  34  et  seq. — preparations 
for  war,  43— plans  of,  44— appointment  of  Lamherg  in 
Hungary,  etc.,  47 — Hungary  declared  in  a  state  of 
siege,  50 — the  insurrection  in  Vienna,  51  ct  seq. — mur- 
der of  Latour,  55— conduct  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, 57 — retirement  of  the  emperor  to  Olmntz,  53— 
march  of  Jellachich  on  Vienna,  60  ct  seq. — capture  of 
the  city,  65  et  seq. — execution  of  Blum,  etc.,  74 — 
Schwartzenberg  ministry,  75 — resignation  of  tlie  em- 
peror, and  accession  of  Francis  Joseph,  76 — proclama- 
tion by  the  new  emperor,  Iv.  1 — new  constitution,  2 — 
its  reception,  3 — the  Hungarian  war,  4  et  seq. — execu- 
tion of  Bathiany,  12 — Welden  appointed  to  command 
against  the  Hungarians,  31 — Hungarians  declare  their 
independence,  36— desperate  condition,  and  resolves  to 
seek  the  aid  of  Russia,  3S,  39 — continued  disasters,  40 
— capitulation  of  Georgey,  and  close  of  the  war,  80  el 
seq. — execution  of  the  leaders,  85— jealousy  between, 
and  Russia  after  the  war,  86— demands  of,  for  expul- 
sion of  Hungarian  refugees  from  Turkey,  Ivi.  56 — the 
representative  of,  absent  from  Wellington's  funeral,  77 
— final  results  of  the  French  Revolution  to,  Ivii.  54. 

Austria  proper,  education  and  crime  in.  III.  xxvii.  11 
note. 

Austrians,  their  mode  of  figliting  the  Turks,  II.  xiii.  52. 

Austrian  empire,  representative  institutions  inapplicable 
to  the,  I.  i.  63. 

Austrian  Poland,  statistics  of,  II.  xxvi.  23. — See  Galicia. 

Auticliamp,  count,  force  under,  for  invasion  of  Spain,  I. 
xii.  TO. 

Autobiograpliers,  German,  III.  xxviii.  54,  55. 

Autos  da  fe,  abolition  of,  in  Spain,  I.  vii.  34. 

Auxerre,  insurrection  at,  1834,  III.  xxx.  47 — reform  ban- 
quet at,  IV.  xliv.  32 — resistance  to  the  new  valuation 
in,  61. 

Av.a,  advance  of  the  British  toward.  III.  xxxix.  TO. 

Avarav,  the  duke  d",  made  member  of  Chamber  of  Peers, 
I.  ii'i.  20. 

Ave  Maria,  the  Countess  Ilahn-Hahn's,  III.  xxviii.  53. 

Avellino,  revolutionary  movement  at,  I.  vii.  106. 

Aventura,  crew  of  the,  liberated  at  Algiers,  II.  xvii.  47. 

Aversa,  capitulation  of,  to  tlie  Austrians.  I.  viii.  T9. 

Avezzana,  revolt  of,  at  Genoa,  IV.  lii.  101— breaks  the 
armistice,  103 — letter  from,  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  ib. 
note — heads  the  insurgents  at  Rome,  110. 

Avignon,  murder  of  Marshal  Brune  at,  I.  iii.  33 — railway 
from  Marseilles  to.  III.  xxxiv.  8. 

Avray,  the  duke  d',  resignation  of,  II.  xxiv.  44. 

Axel  and  Walburg,  Oehlenschlager's,  III.  xxviii.  25. 

Aya,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  II.  xiv.  126. 

Ayans,  institution  of,  in  Turkey,  II.  xiii.  29. 

Aylesbury,  election  of  1830  for,  II.  xxii.  57. 

Aylraer,  lord,  recalled  from  Canada,  III.  xxxvi.  27. 

Aymar,  general,  during  the  revolt  at  Lyon.s,  1834,  III. 
xxx.  46. 

Ayr,  reform  riots  at,  1831,  II.  xxiii.  67 — intended  rising 
in,  1848,  IV.  xliii.  129. 

Aytoun,  W.  E.,  the  poems  of,  I.  v.  85. 

Azarba,  general,  capitulation  of,  at  Genoa,  IV.  lii.  101, 

Azeglio,  marquis  d',  influence  of  the  works  of,  IV.  xlvi. 
63. 

Azof,  regiment  of,  destroyed  before  Varna,  II.  xv.  59. 

Azoff,  the,  at  Navarino,  II.  xiv.  160,  161. 

Azrow,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  IV.  xiv.  44. 

B. 

Baband-Laribiftre,  M.,  IV.  Ivii.  4. 

Babylone,  barracks  of,  captured  by  the  insurgents,  II. 

xvii.  82. 
Bach,  M.,  minister  of  justice,  IV.  liv.  33,  75— measures 

of,  during  insurrection  of  Vienna,  55. 
Bachelors,  the,  in  the  Hetairia,  II.  xiv.  5. 
Bacheluz,  general,  a  leader  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  army, 

I.  i.x.  81. 
Back  settlements,  extension  of  the  American  banks  ii> 

the,  and  enmity  of  the  democrats  at  this,  III.  xxxvii. 

16. 
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Backhouse,  captain,  IV.  xlviii.  105— the  artillery  under, 

at  Jugdulluok,  88. 
Backwoodsmen,  the  American,  III.  xxxvii.  11. 
Baden,  contributions  from  France  to,  I.  iii.  48  note — the 
princess  of,  married  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  viii.  93 
— representative  institutions  in,  II.  xxiv.  81 — revolu- 
tionary excitement,  etc.,  in,  1831,  xxv.  32— votes  of,  in 
the  Germanic  Diet,  III.  xxvii.  4  note— population  and 
military  contingent,  5  note — establishment  of  represent- 
ative assembly  in,  17— suppression  of  newspapers  in, 
49— array  of,  xxx.  26  note- statistics  of,  IV.  liii.  5  note 
_a  member  of  the  ZoU-Verein,  13— concessions  of  gov- 
ernment of,  1848,  21— revolt  under  Struve  in,  6T— ac- 
cepts the  Germanic  constitution  of  1848,  7T— renewed 
insurrection  in,  82 — its  suppression,  83. 
Bagdad,  population  of,  II.  xiii.  32  note — cholera  in,  xiv. 

81— establishment  of  academy  at.  III.  xxxii.  53. 
Bager,  general,  defense  of  Arad  by,  IV.  Iv.  9. 
Bagot,  Sir  C,  governor-general  of  India,  IV.  xli.  14  note. 
Bahama,  free  negro  labor  in,  III.  xxxi.  96. 
Baibout,  submission  of,  to  the  Russians,  II.  xv.  104— 
evacuated  by  tliem,  106— occupied  by  tlie  Turks,  108— 
their  defeat  at,  109. 
Baillie,  Joanna,  tlie  poems  and  dramas  of,  I.  v.  23. 
Baillot,  M.,  II.  xvii.  GT  note. 
Bailly,  the  marquis  de,  II.  xvi.  14 
Bajazeth,  oveiTim  by  the  Russians,  II.  xv.  82 — defeat  of 

tlie  Turks  at,  103. 
Baka,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  IT.  xiii.  70. 
Bakers,  reforms  regarding,  in  Turkey,  III.  xxxii.  53. 
Balaguer,  retreat  of  ttie  royalists  from,  I.  xi.  76. 
Bala-Hissar,  entry  of  Shah  Soojah  into  the.  III.  xl.  74 — 
importance  of  possession  of,  by  the  British,  100 — its 
neglect  by  them,  101 — its  strengthening  urged  by  tlie 
engineers,  ib.  note — proposed  removal  of  the  troops 
into  the,  115 — evacuation  of,  by  the  British,  122 — the 
neglect  to  occupy,  141. 
Balaklava,  parallel  between  Sieroczyn  and,  II.  xxvi.  54. 
Balanzat,  brigadier,  made  minister-at-war,  I.  xi.  52. 
Balbek,  position  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  at,  III.  xxxii.  73. 
Balbi,  his  estimate  of  the  population  of  China,  IV.  xlviii.  3. 
Balbo,  comte  di,  influence  of  the  works  of,  IV.  xlvi.  63. 
Bale,  the  railway  to,  IV.  xliv.  42— growth  of  radicalism 
in,  xlvi.  91 — decision  of,  on  the  Sunderbund,  P5 — neu- 
ter in  the  contest  between  the  Radicals  and  Sunder- 
bund, 102. 
Balkan,  defensive  line  of  the,  II.  xiii.  55 — difficulties 
presented  by  it,  ib. — the  country  between  it  and  Con- 
stantinople, 56— defenses  of  the,  58 — description  of  the 
.    passes  of  the,  xv.  129 — preparations  of  Diebitch  for 

passing  it,  130. 
Balkh,  route  to  India  by.  III.  xl.  19. 
Ballarat,  the  gold-fields  of,  IV.  Ivi.  72. 
Ballarat,  M.,  attack  on,  at  Brest,  I.  ix.  90. 
Ballasteros,  general,  measures  recommended  in  1820  by, 
I.  vii.  70 — during  the  attack  of  the  Guard  on  Madrid, 
xi.  66— forces  under,  in  1823,  xii.  71 — capitulation  of, 
to  the  French,  79— junction  of,  with  Riego,  86. 
Ballingarry,  rising  of  Smith  O'Brien  at,  IV.  xliii.  139. 
Ballini,  general,  heads  the  insurgents  at  Bologna,  IV. 

Iii.  105. 
Ballot,  the,  petition  in  favor  of,  II.  xxiii.  31 — would  only 
increase  corruption,  155 — one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Radicals,  III.  xxxi.  1— one  of  the  points  of  the  charter, 
xxxvii.  63— established  in  France  by  constitution  of 
1848,  IV.  li.  17. 
Ballybay,  great  popish  meeting  at,  II.  xxi.  116. 
Baltic,  the  Russian  navy  In  the,  I.  viii.  46 — the  storm  of 
November,  1824,  in  the,  92— the  Russian  navy  in  the, 
1836,  III.  xxxvi.  51. 
Baltic  states,  statistics  of  exports  to  the,  II.  xix.  33. 
Baltic  trade,  British  and  foreign  shipping  employed  in 

the,  II.  xix.  31. 
Baltimore,  the  crash  of  1837  in.  III.  xxxvii.  28. 
Bamberg,  democratic  excitement  in,  1831,  II.  xxv.  32. 
Bamford,  trial  and  sentence  of,  for  sedition,  I.  x.  29— on 

military  training  among  the  Radicals,  35  note. 
Bamian  Pass,  the.  III.  xl.  19,  20— occupntion  of,  by  the 
British,  83— checks  of  the  British  in,  87, 88— defeat  of 
Dost  Mohammed  at,  89 — the  British  captives  sent  to, 
IV.  xlviii.  101. 
Bancroft  on  the  English  language,  I.  iv.  3. 
Bandon,  insurrectionary  gathering  at,  1822,  I.  x.  119. 
Bangalore,  road  from  Madras  to,  IV.  xlix.  113  note. 
Banishment,  expedience  of  punishing  political  offenses 
'  with,  I.  iii.  140. 
Bank  acts  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the,  1845,  IV.  xli. 

115. 
Bank  cash  payment  hill,  debate  on  the,  1821,  I.  x.  100. 
Bank  charter,  bill  for  renewal  of  the,  III.  xxxi.  64 — ar- 
♦      guments  against  it.  65 — and  for  it,  66— reflections  on 
this  debate,  67— renewal  act,  effect  of,  in  stimulating 
industry,  112. 


Bank  charter  act,  1844,  IV.  xli.  107  et  seq. — arguments 
for  it,  108  et  seq. — and  against,  112 — reflections  on  it, 
116  et  seq. — its  influence  on  the  railway  and  other  spec- 
ulations, xiii.  1 — operation  of  it  in  the  crisis  of  1847, 
xliii.  74— defense  of  it  in  1847  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  81— sus- 
pension of  it,  102 — reflections  on  this,  103 — great  and 
immediate  effect  of  it,  104 — Queen's  speech  on  its  sus- 
pension, 105 — Sir  R.  Peel's  statement  on  it,  106  ct  seq. 
— answer  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  etc.,  109 — report 
of  the  parliamentary  committees  on  it,  112 — reflections 
on  the  debate  on  it,  113 — objects  of  Sir  R.  Peel  in  it, 
151 — effects  which  have  followed  it,  152 — how  it  in- 
flamed speculation,  153. 

Bank  restriction  act,  debates  on  the,  1819,  I.  iv.  57 — the 
committee  on  it,  ib. — its  alleged  influence  on  the  na- 
tional distress,  1830,  II.  xxii.  22 — Graham  on  its  effects, 
28 — Mr.  Baring,  etc.,  on  its  effects,  32  note — fall  of 
prices  caused  by  it,  and  influence  of  this  in  compelling 
repeal  of  taxes,  40. 

Bank  of  Belgium,  cash  payments  suspended  by,  1848, 
IV.  liii.  18. 

Bank  of  England,  discussion  in  Parliament  in  1816  re- 
garding the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by,  I.  ii.  45 
et  seq. — its  prosperity,  1818,  iv.  31 — its  increased  issues, 
32 — debates  on  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  33  et 
seq. — its  petition  against  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments, 61— its  circulation,  1814  to  1817,  68- metallic 
drain  on  it,  1817-1818,  x,  18— eflfects  of  the  act  for  the 
resumution  of  cash  payments  on  its  issues,  22 — its  is- 
sues, 1818-1822,  22  note— its  discounts,  1808-1822,  ib. 
—its  circulation,  1817-1820,  138— and  1824,  II.  xix.  6 
— purchase  of  the  military  and  naval  pensions  by  it, 
12 — its  circulation,  etc.,  1824-1825,  65 — drain  of  specie 
from  it,  caused  by  the  South  American  speculations  in 
1825,  68— drain  of  specie  from  it,  79  and  note — pres- 
sure on  it,  80 — measures  of  government,  81 — increased 
issues,  1825,  xxi.  5 — bullion  in,  1823-1824, 14 — pressure 
on  it,  1825,  ib. — suppression  of  the  small  notes,  16 — cir- 
culation of  notes,  181S-1832,  as  compared  with  exports, 
etc.,  19  note — act  authorizing  establishing  country 
branches,  23 — additional  issues  and  loans,  56 — reduc- 
tion ill  its  notes,  xxii.  22— run  on  it,  1832,  xxiii.  109 — 
effect  of  the  bank  charter  act  regarding  its  notes,  III. 
xxx:.  112 — circulation  of,  1832-1836,  ib.  note— restric- 
tion of  its  issues,  xxxv.  2,  5 — evils  of  its  paper  beiug 
convertible,  5 — aid  given  by  it  to  United  States  Bank, 
1838,  xxxvii.  31— effects  of  distress  of  1839  on  its  circu- 
lation, etc.,  40 — averages  of,  1838-1840,  ib.  note— circu- 
lation of  notes,  1838-1840,  i6.— 1S37-1841,  41  note- 
contraction  of  them,  1840,  41 — drain  of  gold,  etc.,  from 
it,  1842,  etc.,  IV.  xli.  17 — fall  in  its  circulation,  ib. — 
bullion  and  circulation  of,  1840-1845,  76  and  note- 
Peel's  proposed  changes  in  it,  109 — bullion  in,  issues, 
rates  of  discount,  etc.,  1844,  xiii.  1  and  note — drain  of 
gold,  etc.,  from,  1S45-1S47,  xliii.  71  and  note — proceed- 
ings of,  during  the  crisi.s  of  1847,  73 — increased  dis- 
counts, 83— raising  of  discount  and  other  proceedings, 
August,  1847,  100 — its  perilous  state,  101 — suspension 
of  tlie  charter  act,  102 — its  rates  of  interest,  October, 
1847,  to  November,  1848, 104  note — preparations  against 
the  Chartists  at,  132 — drain  of  gold  from,  1856.  146 — 
variations  in  gold  held  by  it  since  act  of  1844,  153. 

Bank  of  France,  discounts,' etc.,  of  the,  1831,  II.  xxv.  38 
— rise  in  value  of  shares  of,  1836,  III.  xxxiii.  46 — and 
1837  to  1841,  xxxiv.  10  note — measures  of,  on  the  crisis 
of  1846,  IV.  xlvii.  6 — enl.arged  issues  of  notes  author- 
ized, 8 — circulation,  specie,  etc.,  1846-1847,  ib.  note — • 
state  of,  1848,  I.  23^cash  payments  suspended,  24 — ef- 
forts, etc.,  of,  1848,  26. 

Bank  of  Ireland,  act  of  1845  regarding  the,  IV.  xli.  115. 

Banks,  failure  of,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  91 — country,  failures 
of,  1825,  II.  xix.  80— their  stability,  82— state  of  the, 
opening  of  1826,  xxi.  1 — pressure  on  the,  1825,  and  its 
causes,  14^the  Scottish,  their  circulation  and  stability 
during  1825,  24— defense  of  them  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
25 — run  on  the,  urged  by  O'Connell  in  1830,  xxii.  59 — 
of  issue,  regulations  of  the  new  bank  charter  act  re- 
garding, III.  xxxi.  64 — public  companies  for,  in  France, 
xxxiv.  7  note — restriction  of  paper  Issues  of  the,  xxxv. 
2,  5— private  circulation  of,  1834-1836,  13  note— joint- 
stock,  mania  for,  1835-1836,  14— number  of,  in  the 
United  States,  1814,  rx.xvii.  5— failures  of,  1811  to  1820, 
ib. — general  prudence  of,  in  the  United  States,  7 — sta- 
tistics of  them,  ib.  and  note— jealousy  of  the,  in  the 
United  States  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  party,  13 
— measures  of  General  Jackson  against  them,  14 — 
causes  of  complaint  against  them,  1.5 — enmity  to  their 
extension  in  the  back  settlements,  16— commencement 
of  the  crusade,  17— cr.ish  among  the,  20— New  York 
petition  in  favor  of,  21 — increased  madness  of  the,  in 
the  West,  23— their  operations,  24 — treasury  order  re- 
garding cash  payments,  25 — general  crash  among  them, 
1837,  28— increased  measures  against  them,  29— their 
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influence,  30  note — general  suspension  of  them,  31 — 
effect  in  Canada  of  Jiickson's  crusade  against  them.  V9 
— the  joint-stock,  of  Great  Britain,  circulation  of,  18i0, 
40 — statistics  of,  in  India,  xxxix.  31  note — the  Ameri- 
can, effects  of  their  distress  in  Groat  Britain,  IV.  xli. 
25 — private,  tlie  act  of  1844  as  regards,  110 — absence 
of  run  on,  in  tlie  crisis  of  1S47,  xliii.  74 — failures  of, 
184T,  101 — suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the,  in 
France,  1.  26. 

Bank-notes,  sudden  contraction  of,  and  its  effects,  I.  ii. 
H — committee  on  preventing  forgery  of,  iv.  47 — circu- 
lation of,  in  England,  1816-1810,  x.  19  note — circulation 
of,  1813  to  lS-22,  22  note— circulation  of,  1817  to  1820, 
138 — circulation  of,  in  England,  as  compared  with 
price  of  wheat,  1820-1824,  II.  xix.  6  note — and  of 
wheat  and  cotton,  1S15-1825,  ib.  note — circulation  of, 
in  England,  1S24^18.;5,  C5 — alleged  overis.sues  of,  1825, 
xxi.  5 — preference  of,  to  coin,  10 — circulation  of,  com- 
pared with  price  of  wheat,  1818-1826,  80  note — dimin- 
ished circulation  of,  xxli.  27— circulation  of,  1830  to 
1833,  III.  xxxi.  55  note — proposed  declaration  of  them 
a  legal  tender,  64— circulation  of,  1S32-1S36,  112  note 
— contraction  of,  1840,  xxxvii.  41 — 1837-1841,  ib.  note 
— small  circulation  of,  in  India,  xxxi.x.  31 — circulation 
of,  1839,  etc.,  IV.  xli.  17 — increased  circulation  of, 
1810-1844,  76 — circulation  of,  as  regulated  by  act  of 
18U,  109,  110 — total  circulation  of,  under  Peel's  acts, 
115  note— circulation  of,  1844,  xlii.  1—1844  to  1846,  ib. 
note — contraction  of,  by  bank  charter  act,  xliii.  103 — 
table  of  circulation  of,  1841-1851,  ib.  note — enlarged 
issue  of,  in  Prance,  1847,  xlvii.  8-1846-1847,  ib.  note 
— circulation  of,  in  France,  1848,  1.  27 — made  incon- 
vertible in  Belgium,  1848,  liii.  18. 

Bank  stocks,  high  prices  of,  1824,  II.  xix.  64. 

Bankers,  overissues  of  the,  alleged  as  tlie  cause  of  the 
crisis  of  1825,  II.  xxi.  5 — private,  new  act  regarding 
number  of  partners,  23— prosperity  of  the,  in  France, 
xxiv.  3 — the  country,  alar#i  of,  on  the  bank  act,  IV. 
xli.  107. 

Banking,  Adam  Smith  on,  I.  x.  10 — mania  for,  in  the 
western  United  States,  1837,  III.  xxxvii.  23,  24. 

Banking  companies,  new,  1825,  II.  xi.x.  66  note. 

Banking  department  of  the  Bank,  the,  as  arranged  by  act 
of  1844,  IV.  xli.  109. 

Banking  system,  the,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  II.  xxi.  24. 

Bankes,  Mr.,  opposes  the  grant  to  Canning's  family,  II. 
xxi.  99 — arguments  of,  against  Catliolic  emancipation, 
140 — vote  of,  on  tlie  address,  1830,  xxii.  25 — -vote  of,  on 
the  civil  list,  1830,  79 — thrown  out  for  Dorsetshire, 
xxiii.  68. 

Bankhead,  Dr.,  physician  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  I.  x.  154. 

Bankruptcies,  reduced  number  of,  in  1818,  I.  iv.  31 — in- 
crease of,  1819,  X.  ^3 — number  of,  in  Great  Britain, 
1834  to  1S41,  III.  xxxvii.  43  and  note— number  of,  in 
France,  183S,  etc.,  44 — commercial,  1847,  IV.  xliii.  101 
— increase  of,  during  1847,  and  subsequent  years,  114 
—number  of,  in  Berlin,  1843,  liii.  63. 

Bankruptcy  cases,  increase  of,  in  Chancery,  II.  xx.  32 
note. 

Banos,  Lopez,  appointed  captain-general  of  Navarre,  I. 
vii.  92. 

Banquet,  the  French  Liberals  resolve  on  a,  IV.  xlvii.  41 
— preparations  for  it,  44 — compromise  agreed  to,  ib. 

Banquet  agitation,  commencement  of  the,  in  France,  IV. 
xlvii.  19— its  decline  at  the  end  of  the  year,  24 — renew- 
al of,  in  France,  li.  20. 

Baptist  missionaries,  the,  connection  of,  with  the  slave 
insurrection  of  1831,  III.  xxxi.  83 — in  the  West  Indies, 
xxxvii.  123. 

Baqurut  Rao,  appointed  Maharajah  of  Gwalior,  IV.  xlix. 
35. 

Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  general,  operations  of,  in  Algeria, 
IV.  xlv.  28 — a  candidate  for  the  vice-presidentship, 
Ivii.  4 — .appointed  to  command  in  Paris,  34 

Barante,  M.,  appointed  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  I. 
iii.  16 — made  a  counselor  of  state,  vi.  82 — supported 
by  the  Doctrinaires,  ix.  24 — course  followed  by,  after 
the  fall  of  Decazes,  50 — dismissed  from  the  Council  of 
State,  87 — one  of  the  Doctrinaires,  II.  xvii.  9— a  writer 
for  the  daily  press,  xviii.  74 — the  works  of,  33. 

Barbadoes,  great  hurricane  in,  1831,  III.  xxxi.  87. 

Barbara,  captain,  and  Murat,  I.  iii.  100 — betrays  him, 
102. 

Barbarians,  the  conquests  of  the,  II.  xiii.  4 — their  settle- 
ment-" in  Eastern  Europe,  5 — successive  inroads  of,  into 
Austria,  IV.  liii.  3. 

Barbarous  tribes,  tendency  to  migration  among,  I.  i.  69. 

Barbo  Marbois,  M.,  a  member  of  tlie  Kichelieu  ministry, 
I.  iii.  42^aw  against  seditious  cri(;s  introduced  by,  64. 

Barb6s,  Armand,  a  leader  of  the  Societe  des  Saisons,  III, 
xxxiv.  36— heads  the  insunectiou  of  12HrMay,  37 — 
taken  prisoner,  ib. — trial  of,  41 — his  conviction  and 
sentence,  42 — views  of,  in  the  conspiracy,  43 — libera- 
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lion  of,  IV.  1.  11 — during  the  revolt  of  May  15,  72 — ap- 
pointed  by  mob  to  provisional  government,  73 — taken 
prisoner,  ib. — implicated  in  the  revolt  of  June,  li.  2. 

Barcelona,  conspiracy  in,  1817,  I.  vii.  46 — execution  of 
political  prisoners  at,  1819,  54 — proclamation  of  the 
Constitution  at,  73 — violence  of  the  people  against  the 
priests  in,  89 — arrests  of  royalists  at,  xi.  31 — the  Com- 
muneros  in,  40 — r.avages  of  yellow  fever  in,  43— contests 
between  the  royalists  and  roimblicans  in,  54 — holds  out 
for  the  revolutionists,  xii.  79. 

Bardaxi,  Don  Eusebio,  becomes  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, I.  xi.  29. 

Baring,  Mr.  Alex.,  on  the  commercial  crisis  of  1825,  IV. 
xliii.  113  and  note. 

Baring,  Sir  F.,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  bank 
charter  act,  IV.  xliii.  112. 

Baring,  II.,  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  1841,  IV.  xli.  14  note. 

Bai-ing,  Mr.  T.,  arguments  of,  against  bank  charter  act, 
1847,  IV.  xliii.  109— a  member  of  the  committee  on  it, 
112. 

Baring,  Hon.  W.,  secretary  of  board  of  control,  1841,  IV. 
xli.  14  note. 

Baring,  Mr.,  arguments  of,  against  the  continuance  of 
the  income  tax,  I.  ii.  13 — at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  vi.  61 — 
petition  on  free  trade  presented  by,  x.  64— speech  of, 
on  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  101 — arguments 
of,  against  the  suppression  of  small  notes,  II.  xxi.  12—. 
motion  by,  on  the  currency,  1830,  xxii.  32  and  note — 
speech  of,  on  the  abandonment  of  the  sinking  fund,  36 
et  seq. — attack  on  his  house  by  the  reform  rioters,  xxiii. 
67 — proposed  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  108- ar- 
guments of,  in  favor  of  the  bank  charter  act.  III.  xxxi. 
66 — president  of  board  of  trade,  1835,  xxxv.  16  note — 
argument  of,  against  retention  of  income  tax,  IV.  xlii. 
16 — illustrationof  the  crisisiif  1847  by,  xliii.  73 — speech 
of,  on  the  commercial  crisis  of  1847,  75. 

Baring  and  Hope,  Messrs.,  loans  contracted  for  by,  181T, 
etc.,  I.  X.  18. 

Barley,  produce  of,  in  France,  II.  xvii.  128  note — prices 
of,  in  England,  1822-1825,  xix.  7  note — prices  of,  1824- 
1825,  64  note — proposed  new  duties  on,  1827,  xxi.  78— 
average  price  of,  for  forty-four  years,  1827,  80 — fall  of 
prices  of,  1782-1837,  III.  xxxvii.  46  note — proposed 
sliding  scale  of  duties  on,  IV.  xli.  34. 

Barlow,  Sir  George,  concludes  the  Mahratta  peace,  III. 
xxxix.  36 — recalled,  37. 

Barnsley,  riots  at,  1829,  II.  xxii.  17. 

Barr,  lieutenant,  during  the  Afghanistan  expedition, 
IIL  xl.  65. 

Barrackpore,  the  mutiny  at.  III.  xxxix.  76 — its  vigorons 
suppression,  77 — reflections  on  it,  78. 

Barrett,  major-general,  at  the  storming  of  the  forts  of 
Canton,  IV.  xlviii.  32. 

Barricade  de  St.  Meri,  society  called.  III.  xxx.  42  note. 

Barricades,  the  first,  in  Paris,  II.  xvi.  71 — how  to  attack, 
xvii.  111. 

Barrier  fortresses,  abandonment  of  the  treaty  regardinpr 
the.  III.  xxix.  97. 

Barrington,  Mr.,  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  1833,  III.  xxxi. 
36. 

Barrot,  Odillon,  II.  xvii.  62— political  banquet  under,  at 
Paris,  33 — embassy  of,  to  the  king,  91,  93— at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  xxiv.  23— favors  the  attempt  to  revolutionize 
Spain,  C7— and  the  mob,  xxv.  5 — his  dismissal  demand- 
ed by  the  Doctrinaire.s,  and  resisted  by  the  Republic- 
ans, 7 — tenders  his  resignation,  hut  withdraws  it,  17 

is  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  1S31,  57— arguments  of, 
for  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  91^pposi- 
tion  of,  to  the  civil  list.  III.  xxix.  21 — preparations  for 
new  insurrection  by,  56 — one  of  the  deputation  to  the 
king  after  the  revolt  of  St.  Meri,  74— on  the  law  against 
associations,  xxx.  37 — at  the  funeral  of  Lafayette,  52 — 
majority  against,  as  presiJent,  1834,  58— votes  for,  as 
president,  1834,  xxxiii.  2 — declaration  of,  in  the  Depu- 
ties, after  the  accession  of  Thiers,  58 — demand  of  Thiers 
regarding,  xxxiv.  33 — majority  against,  as  president, 
84— attacks  of  the  press  on,  1839,  40 — views  of,  on  the 
suffi-age,  1839,  63 — supports  the  Thiers  ministry,  75— 
joins  the  reform  party,  IV.  xliv.  31 — arguments  of,  on 
reform,  1841,  56 — character  of,  99 — opposition  of,  to 
the  Jesuits,  xlvi.  11 — heads  the  coalition  against  the 
government,  xlvii.  18— speech  of,  at  the  (Jhateau 
Rouge  banquet,  19 — on  the  affair  of  M.  Petit,  27 — dec- 
laration of,  regarding  the  procession,  46 — appointed 
minister  of  the  interior,  59 — orders  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops,  61,  62 — becomes  premier,  64 — arguments 
of,  against  single  chamber  in  Assembly,  li.  9  et  seq. — 
president  of  council  under  Lnui.s  Napoleon,  31 — a  mem- 
ber of  Louis  Napoleon's  cabinet,  Ivii.  3 — at  I'.ugeaud's 
funeral,  19 — a  member  of  the  permanent  commission, 
28 — formation  of  a  ministry  intrusted  to,  37 — on  the  re- 
vision of  the  constitution,  38. 

Bariy,  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  designed  by,  I.  v.  88k 
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Barslem,  riots  at,  1843,  IV.  xli.  20. 

Barter,  prevalence  of,  in  France,  1S48,  IV.  I.  12. 

Barthe,  M.,  II.  xvii.  C2— becomes  minister  of  public  in- 
struction, .\xv.  IT— appointed  minister  of  justice,  47 — 
arguments  of,  for  the  law  against  associations.  III. 

XXX.  36 resignation  of,  40 — becomes  president  of  Court 

of  Accounts,  ib. — becomes  minister  of  justice,  xxxiii. 
86— announcement  of  amnesty  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  etc.,  88. 

Barthelemy,  M.,  I.  vi.  83— arguments  of,  for  a  change  in 
the  electoral  law,  81,  88,  et  seq. 

Bartholdy's  War  in  the  Tyrol,  on,  III.  xxviii.  53. 

Bartley,  general,  IV.  xlviii.  43. 

B:trukzye  elan,  the,  in  Afghanistan,  III.  xl.  36. 

Barzykowsky,  a  member  of  the  National  Council  of  Po- 
land, II.  -xxvi.  32. 

Bascher,  Charles  de,  murder  of.  III.  xxix.  49. 

Basque  provinces,  political  feelings  prevalent  in  the,  I. 
vii.  14. 

Bassano,  the  duke  de,  indemnity  to,  I.  ix.  102  note — be- 
comes premier.  III.  xxxiii.  5— overthrown  with  his 
ministry,  0. 

Bassano,  garrisoned  by  Radetsky,  IV.  lii.  60. 

Bassein,  storming  of,  IV.  ilix.  116. 

Bassermann,  M.,  on  the  state  of  Berlin,  1848,  IV.  liii.  57 
note — arguments  of,  against  the  Frankfort  insurgents, 
68. 

Bassora,  population  of,  II.  xiii.  32  note. 

Bastard  children,  regulations  of  new  poor-law  regarding, 
III.  xxxi.  153— arguments  against  thi.'j,  152 — amend- 
ment carried,  ib. 

Bastia,  capture  of,  by  the  papal  troops.  III.  xxix.  2T. 

Bastide,  M.,  violence  of,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  II.  xxiv. 
22— and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  33— and  the  Polish  ban- 
quet, IV.  xliv.  52— minister  of  foreign  affairs,  1S4S,  1. 
63  note^urges  the  appointment  of  Cavaignac,  S5 — min  • 
ister  of  marine  under  Cavaignac,  97  note. 

Bastile,  post  of  the,  captured  by  the  insurgents.  III.  xxix. 
09 — iiarricade  of  the,  carried  by  the  troops,  71 — monu- 
ment de  la,  grant  for,  xxx.  18  note— place  of  the,  inau- 
guration of  pillar  to  insurrection  on,  xxxiv.  79. 

Bath,  reform  riots  at,  II.  xxiii.  91. 

Baths,  joint-stock  companies  for,  1825,  II.  xix.  66  note. 

Bathiany,  count,  heads  the  Hungarian  Liberals,  IV.  liv. 
J) — succeeds  Kossuth,  32 — conference  with  Jellachich, 
33 — heads  the  aristocratic  party,  34— arrest  and  execu- 
tion of,  Iv.  12. 

Bathurst,  earl,  on  the  detention  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Hel- 
ena, I.  ii.  53 — arguments  of,  for  the  foreign  enlistment 
bill,  iv.  96  et  seq. — resigns  on  Canning's  appointment, 

II.  xxi.  64— becomes  president  of  the  council,  95. 
Bathurst,  Mr.,  becomes  president  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, I.  X.  90. 

Bathurst,  Mr.  W.  L.,  struck  off  as  commissioner  of  the 

navy,  II.  xxii.  31. 
Bathurst,  captain,  killed  at  Navarino,  II.  xiv.  163. 
Bati,  the  Tartar  invasion  of  Russia  by,  I.  viii.  38. 
Batta  question,  thCvIII.  -xl.  5. 
Baude,  M.,  signs  the  protest  against  the  ordonnances,  II. 

xvii.  63 — becomes  prefect  of  police,  xxv.  17. 
Baudin,  admiral,  bombardment  of  St.  Juan  d'UIloa  by, 

III.  xxxiv.  27— at  Naples,  IV.  lii.  20. 

Baudin,  M.,  aids  in  the  escape  of  Lavalette,  I.  iii.  96. 

Baudrand,  general,  recognition  of,  in  England,  as  em- 
bassador from  Louis  Philippe,  II.  xxiv.  47. 

Bava,  general,  defeats  the  Austrians  at  Goito,  IV.  lii.  31, 
52— movement  of,  on  Governolo,  64— further  move- 
ments of,  68— at  Valeggio,  71— removed  from  the  com- 
mand, 85— his  intended  plans,  SS. 

Bavaria,  position  of  the  forces  of,  in  France,  I.  iii.  29— 
contributions  from  France  to,  48  note — the  queen  of, 
viii.  98— the  king  of,  his  death,  104— the  crown-prince 
of,  said  to  be  a  member  of  tlie  Hetairia,  II.  xiv.  5 — 
democratic  excitement  in,  1831,  x.xv.  32 — votes  of,  in 
the  Germanic  Diet,  III.  xxvii.  4  note — population  and 
military  contingent,  5  note — suppression  of  newspapers 
in,  48— army  of,  xxx.  26  note — auxiliary  force  furnish- 
ed to  Greece  by,  xx.xii.  35 — expansion  of  her  paper  cur- 
rency by,  IV.  xliii.  Ill — king  of,  proposals  of,  regard- 
ing Greece,  xiv.  58— statistics  of,  liii.  5  note — a  mem- 
ber of  the  Zoll-Verein,  13 — excitement  in,  on  the 
French  Revolution  of  1848,  21 — revolution  in,  26 — op- 
position to  Prussia  in,  27 — rejects  the  Germanic  con- 
stitution of  1848,  76 — aids  in  suppression  of  revolt  in 
Baden,  83 — withholds  her  concurrence  from  the  Prus- 
sian constitution,  S5 — dissolution  of  Chamber,  86 — a 
party  to  treaty  with  Russia,  92 — system  of  prison  labor 
in,  Ivii.  8. 

Bavoux,  M.,  II.  xvii.  67  note,  74  note. 

Bayley,  Mr.  Butterworth,  III.  xx.xix.  86 — opposes  the 
abolition  of  half  batta,  xl.  5. 

Bayley,  Mr.  Justice,  trial  of  Hunt,  etc.,  before,  I.  x,  29. 

Bayonne,  proposed  railway  from  Paris  to,  III.  xxxiv.  8 


— resistance  to  the  new  valuation  in,  IV.  xliv.  61 — pro- 
posed railway  from  Paris  to,  79. 

Bazardjik,  combat  of,  II.  xv.  44. 

Baze,  M.,  motion  by,  for  censure  on  the  government,  IV. 
Ivii.  40 — arrested,  48. 

Beauchamp.  Alphonse,  Fouchd's  Memoirs  compiled  by, 

II.  xviii.  50. 

Beaumont,  M.  de,  heads  the  violent  Royalists  at  Paris, 

III.  xxix.  39. 

Beaumont,  Gustave  de,  a  revolutionary  leader,  1847,  IV. 
xlvii.  18. 

Beauvais,  the  bishop  of,  II.  xvi.  82. 

Beauvois,  M.  Josse  de,  I.  iii.  67. 

Bebutoff,  prince,  occupies  Akhalzikh,  II.  xv.  82 — defense 
of  Akhalzikh  by,  86  et  seq. — at  Debreczin,  IV.  Iv.  66. 

Becliir,  the  emir,  convention  between  and  the  allies,  III. 

xxxii.  71. 
JJedeau,  general,  occupies  Tlemsen,  IV.  xiv.  29 — defeats 
Abd-el-Kader,  30 — defeat  of  the  Moors  by,  34 — confer- 
ence with  the  Marocco  chief,  35 — during  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1848,  xlvii.  61 — a  member  of  the  provisional 
government,  75  note — during  the  insurrection  of  June, 
1.  84,  87^wounded,  94 — foreign  minister  under  Cav- 
aignac, 97  note — arrested,  Ivii.  48. 

Bedford,  state  of  corporation  of.  III.  xxxvi.  9. 

Bedwin,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Bedworth,  riots  at.  1829,  II.  xxii.  17. 

Beef,  fall  on,  1818  to  1822,  I.  x.  23  note— comparative 
consumption  of,  in  France  and  England,  II.  xvii.  126 
— prices  ot',  1S24-1S25,  xix.  64  note — fall  of  prices  of, 
1782-1837,  III.  xx.xvii.  46  note — imported,  proposed 
new  tariff  on,  IV.  xli.  47  note — fall  in  price  of,  1841  to 
1845,  xlii.  35  u<)te. 

Beer,  rise  in  the  duty  on,  I.  ii.  39 — alleged  diminished 
consumption  of.  III.  xxxv.  27. 

Beer  duty,  repeal  of  the,  18S0,  II.  xxii.  34 

Beer.alston,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Beethoven  as  a  composer,J[II.  xxviii.  81. 

Beet-root  sugar,  discussion  on  duties  on,  in  France,  IV. 
xliv.  33. 

Befort,  abortive  conspiracy  at,  1822,  I.  xl.  18. 

Begging,  prevalence  of,  in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  2. 

Begramee,  position,  etc.,  of  Akbar  Khan  at,  IV.  xlviii.  90. 

Beguin,  M.,  returned  to  the  Deputies  in  1817,  I,  vi.  42. 

Beh-Meru,  defeat  of  the  British  at.  III.  xl.  116  et  seq. 

liehrend,  attack  by  the  mob  on,  IV.  liii.  55. 

Belef,  death  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  at,  I.  viii.  108. 

Belfast,  increase  of,  since  the  LTnion,  III.  xxxi.  124  note 
— proposed  refonn  of  corporation  of,  xxxvi.  33 — foun- 
dation of  secular  college  of.  IV.  xlii.  22. 

Belgian  loan,  discussion  on  the,  1S32,  III.  xxxi.  11. 

Belgians,  queen  of  the,  dowry  of,  HI.  xxxiii.  87. 

Belgide,  the  duke  de,  diemissed  fi'om  office,  I.  xi.  70. 

Belgium,  effects  of  the  alliance  of  France  and  England 
on,  I.  i.  8 — position,  etc.,  of  the  forces  of,  in  France, 
lii.  29 — designs  of  France  on,  II.  xvii.  49 — state  of,  and 
its  disposition,  1830,  xxiv.  69 — causes  of  discord,  70 — 
the  revolutionary  party,  and  its  increase  by  the  French 
Revolution,  71^commcncement  of  the  Revolution,  72 
— progress  of  the  insuiTCction,  73 — negotiations  of  in- 
surgeiits  with  king,  74 — demands  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution,  75— king's  speech  on  opening  the  Cham- 
bers, 76 — the  army  directrd  on  Brussels,  77,  78 — its  de- 
feat, and  retreat  on  Antwerp,  79 — spread  of  the  insur- 
rection, and  separation  from  Holland  decreed,  80 — jeal- 
ousy excited  in  Europe  by  the  revolution  in,  xxv.  1 — 
competition  for  crown  of,  and  its  final  separation  from 
Holland,  20 — crown  offered  to  Duke  de  Nemours,  and 
refused,  21 — protocol  fixing'  its  limits,  22 — feeling  in 
England  on  refusal  of  its  crown  by  Louis  Philippe, 
23 — its  weak  and  distracted  state,  24 — danger  of  war 
between,  and  Germany,  29 — want  of  preparation  in, 
and  defenseless  state  of,  60 — what  the  London  Congress 
should  have  done  regarding,  61 — views  of  France  and 
England,  62— reasons  which  led  them  to  support  her, 
63 — Prince  Leopold  elected  king  of,  64 — change  this 
election  made  in  the  views  of,  C5 — change  in  policy  of 
Great  Britain  regarding,  66— change  in  language  of 
France  and  England  regarding  Luxembourg,  67— ne- 
gotiation.s,  and  secret  treaty  between  these  powers,  68 
—Holland  declares  war,  69— her  forces,  70— their  de- 
feat, 71— intervention  of  the  French,  72— armistice, 
and  withdrawal  of  the  French,  73— acquiescence  of  the 
Northern  Powers  in  the  intervention.  74— advantages 
gained  bv  Holland  by  the  invasion,  75— final  arrange- 
ments proposed  by  the  conference,  ib. — excitement 
caused  in  Paris  by  the  intervention  in,  78 — the  revolu- 
tion in,  its  effect  in  Germany,  III.  xxvii.  46— conven- 
tion for  cession  of  .\ntwerp  to,  xxix.  85— siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Antwerp,  90  et  .se^.- reasons  of,  for  desiring  ac- 
commodation, 95 — treaty  with  Holland,  96— abandon- 
ment of  the  ban-ier  treaty,  97— resolution  of  Congress 
of  Muntz  Graetz  regarding,  xxx.  26— proposed  railway 
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from  Paris  to,  xxxiv.  8— affairs  of,  1S3S,  22 — military 
preparations,  and  views  of  the  Republicans,  23 — views 
of  the  Englisli  cabinet,  24 — obstinacy  of  the  Belgians, 
and  preparations  of  France  and  Prussia,  25 — failure  of 
bank  of  Brussels,  and  settlement  of  the  question,  26 — 
views  of  the  Republicans  regarding  Limbourg,  etc.,  4^5 
— panic  in,  and  failure  of  the  bank  of,  1838,  xxxvii.  44 
— increase  of  exports  to,  183T-1S40,  IV.  xli.  29— pros- 
perity of,  1847,  xliii.  Ill — miles  of  railway  in,  122  note 
—proposed  railway  from  Paris  to,  xliv.  79 — attempt  of 
the  French  to  revolutionize,  1S4S,  1.  42 — acknowledg- 
ment of  the  French  republic  by,  46 — effects  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  1S48  in,  liii.  17 — monetary  and  commer- 
cial crisis  in,  IS — system  of  prison  labor  in,  Ivii.  8. 

Belief,  impossibility  of  unity  of,  II.  xxi.  162. 

Bell,  Mr.,  the  affair  of  the  Vixen,  III.  xxxvi.  71  et  scq. 

Bellejsle,  imprisonment  of  the  insurgents  of  June  in,  IV. 
1.94. 

Bellepoule.  the,  sent  to  St,  Helena  for  the  remains  of  Na- 
poleon, III.  xxxiv.  78. 

Bellerophon,  the,  at  Acre,  III.  xxxii.  72. 

Belliard,  general,  reception  of,  in  Austria,  as  embassador 
from  Louis  Philippe,  II.  xxiv.  49 — French  minister  at 
Brussels,  xxv.  69 — evacuation  of  Belgium  by,  73. 

Bellido,  general,  capture  of  Cervera  by,  I.  xi.  57. 

Bello,  general  do,  saved  by  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  I. 
iii.  106. 

Belluno,  the  duke  of,  see  Victor. 

Beloochees,  the,  capture  of  Khelat  by,  III.  xl.  86 — in 
Scinde,  IV.  xlix.  2. 

Beloochistan,  expedition  of  Napier  into,  IV.  xlix.  10. 

Belshazzar's  Feast,  Martin's,  I.  v.  95. 

Belvidore,  colonel,  forces  under,  IV.  Iii.  89. 

Belvidi^re  palace,  capture  of  the,  by  the  Polish  insur- 
gents, II.  xxvi.  16. 

Belzyec,  defeat  of  the  Poles  at,  II.  xxvi.  68. 

Bern,  general,  character  of,  IV.  liv.  64 — during  the  de- 
fense of  Vienna,  69 — forces  under,  in  Transylvania,  Iv. 
5 — operations  and  successes  there,  9 — operations  of,  in 
Transylvania,  20,  21 — successes  there,  21 — forces  under, 
51 — tlie  supreme  command  offered  to,  63 — disasters  of, 
in  Transylvania,  63 — defeated  at  Segeswar,  69 — and 
finally  at  Hermanstadt,  70 — at  battle  of  Teraesvar,  74 
— jealousy  of  Georgey,  77— interview  between  them, 
79 — his  fiiglit,  ih. — takes  refuge  in  Turkey,  83— be- 
comes Mussulman,  Ivi.  56. 

Benauglen,  armed  muster  of  Catholics  at,  II.  xxii.  10. 

Benavarre,  defeat  of  the  Constitutionalists  at,  I.  xi.  74. 

Benbow,  the,  at  Acre,  III.  xxxii.  72. 

Benckher,  M.,  IV.  liii.  46.  64. 

Bencoolen,  cession  of,  to  the  Dutch,  III.  xxxix.  86. 

Beneventum,  revolutionai-y  movement  in,  I.  vii.  117. 

Bengal  presidency,  finances  of,  1839-1852,  III.  xxxix.  15 
note — the  Zemindar  system  in,  23 — revenue  from  the 
salt  monopoly  in,  24 — bank  of,  31  note. 

Benkendorf,  general,  operations  of,  in  Persia,  II.  xv. 
21. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  the  works  of,  I.  v.  82. 

Bentinck,  Lord  George,  arguments  of,  for  the  corn-laws, 
IV.  xlii.  59 — arguments  of,  against  Irish  coercion  bill, 
77 — arguments  of,  against  the  change  in  the  sugar  du- 
ties, xliii.  9 — views  of,  on  Ireland,  53 — his  railway 
scheme  for  it,  and  arguments  in  favor  of  this,  54 — an- 
swer of  ministers  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  59,  60  ct  seq. — 
division  on  the  subject,  63 — his  character,  64 — his  fam- 
ily and  early  history,  65 — his  mental  qualities,  66 — 
what  gave  him  his  ascendency,  07 — his  private  charac- 
ter and  habits,  68 — speech  of,  on  the  commercial  crisis 
of  1847,  75 — arguments  of,  against  bank  charter  act, 
1847,  109. 

Bentinck,  Lord  William,  governor  of  Madras,  III.  xxxix. 
37 — recalled,  ib. — governor-general  of  India,  character 
of,  xl.  4 — his  first  measures  of  economy,  5 — further 
economical  reforms,  6— reduction  of  army,  7 — abstrac- 
tion of  officers  for  civil  situations,  8— abolition  of  sut- 
tee, 9— destruction  of  the  Thugs,  10— removal  of  civil 
forfeitures  on  conversion,  11— political  transactions,  12 
—restoration  of  passage  by  Red  Sea,  13— return  to  En- 
gland, 14 — failure  of  his  abolition  of  flogging  in  the 
Indian  army,  xliii.  26— treaty  with  the  Ameers  of 
Scinde,  IV.  xlix.  3— visit  of,  to  Runjeet  Singh,  53. 

Benvenuto  Cellini,  Goethe's  life  of.  III.  xxviii.  13. 

Bequests,  church,  law  regarding  in  France,  I.  vi.  32. 

Beranger,  his  songs  in  favor  of  Napoleon,  I.  ix.  28— the 
songs  of,  II.  xviii.  65 — supports  the  Orleanists,  xxiv. 

14 — efforts  of,  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  21 

efforts  of,  to  restrain  the  crowd  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 

29— chosen  vice-president  of  Deputies,  1S31,  xxv.  39 

letter  from,  to  Louis  Napoleon,  III.  xxxiv.  84. 

Berar,  incorporation  of,  IV.  xlLx.  120. 

Berard,  M.,  II.  xvii.  67  note. 

Berbes,  M.  de,  vote  for,  for  the  Presidency.  II.  xvii.  21. 

Berenger,  M.,  made  a  counselor  of  state,  I.  vi.  82 — ma- 


jority for,  ns  vice-president  of  Deputies,  III.  xxx.  14 — 
votes  for,  1848,  IV.  1.  64  note. 

Beresford,  marshal,  I.  vii.  90 — efforts  of,  against  the 
revolution  in  Portugal,  and  his  return  to  England,  98 
— return  of  the  British  officers  to  England  with,  o6. 

Bergami,  Bartolomeo,  I.  x.  83 — dismissal  of,  by  the 
queen,  80. 

Bergamo,  revolt  in,  IV.  Hi.  12. 

Bergato,  fort  of,  stormed  by  the  Sardinians,  IV.  Hi.  102. 

Bergman,  general,  garrisons  Kars,  II.  xv.  82. 

Berici,  Monte,  storming  of,  by  the  Au.strians,  IV.  Iii.  5T. 

Berlin,  recent  public  buildings  of,  III.  xxvii.  8 — estab- 
lishment of  university  of,  43 — e^tatcs  of,  demand  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  by,  65 — railway  from,  to  Kiithen, 
67 — meeting  of  general  estates  of  Prussia  at,  69 — de- 
mands of  the  magistracy  of,  against  the  Puritans,  73— 
demands  of  the  estates  of,  74— synod  convoked  in  1846 
at,  75 — decree,  indemnity  claimed  by  the  Americans 
for,  xxxiii.  15^reception  of  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  ind 
Nemours  at,  03 — excitement  in,  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, IV.  liii.  22 — tumult  in,  24 — conflict,  and  submis- 
Bion  of  the  king,  '^5 — riots  in,  on  promulgation  of  the 
constitution,  51 — Wrangcl  appointed  to  command,  &i 
— disorders,  and  conduct  of  tlie  burgher  giuird,  54 — as- 
pect of,  after  the  revolution,  63 — state  of  siege  termin- 
ated, 88 — congress  summoned  by  Prussia  at,  90. 

Bermond,  M.  de,  an  adherent  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri's, 
taken  prisoner.  III.  xxix.  4-5. 

Bermuda,  transportation  of  the  Canadian  insurgents  to, 
III.  xx.\vii.  96 — difficulty  on  their  arrival  there,  18 — 
return  of  the  Canadian  prisoners  from,  103. 

Bern,  colonel,  at  Ostrolenka,  II.  xxvi.  76. 

Bernard,  general,  becomes  minister  at  war.  III.  xxxiii. 
5,  71  note — directs  the  evacuation  of  Ancona,  xxxiv.  21. 

Bernard,  Martin,  a  leader  of  the  Societo  des  Saisons,  III. 
xxxiv.  36 — trial  of,  41 — his  conviction  and  sentence, 
42— liberation  of,  IV.  1.  11. 

Eernay,  Louis  Philippe  at,  1832,  III.  xxx.  20. 

Bernburg,  representation  of,  in  the  Diet,  III.  xxvii.  4 
note — population  and  military  contingent,  5  note. 

Berne,  excitement  in,  on  the  French  Revolution,  11.  xxiv. 
86 — aristocratic  constitution  of,  IV.  xlvi.  69 — growth 
of  Radicalism  in,  91 — democratic  revolution  in,  !)5. 

Bernstorff,  baron,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  I.  vi.  61 — count,  at 
the  Congress  of  Troppau,  viii.  70 — represents  Prus.sia 
at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  xii.  11 — his  picture  of  the 
state  of  Germany,  III.  xxvii.  30 — circular  of,  regarding 
the  provincial  estates,  38 — character  of,  as  a  states- 
man, 42. 

Berri,  the  duke  de,  made  member  of  Chamber  of  Peers, 
I.  iii.  20 — views  of,  as  to  the  ordinance  of  September  5, 
133 — marriage  of,  vi.  27 — his  character,  etc.,  ix.  31 — 
his  previous  history,  32 — his  marriage  to  Caroline  of 
Naples,  33— sketch  of  his  assassin,  34 — hi."  assassina- 
tion, 35 — his  last  moments,  36,  37 — his  death,  C8 — .sen- 
sation it  produced,  39 — Chateaubriand  on  it,  40 — funeral 
of,  51 — funeral  service  for,  1831,  and  tumult  caused  by 
it,  II.  xxv.  43. 

Berri,  the  duchess  de,  birth  of  her  son.  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux,  I.  ix.  84— her  generosity,  85 — during  the 
Three  Days,  II.  xvii.  75 — during  the  retreat  to  the 
coast,  94 — at  Valognfes,  69 — at  Cherbourg,  98 — during 
the  cholera  at  Paris,  III.  xxix.  36 — violent  views  of,  39 
— resolves  on  insurrectionary  attempt  in  France,  and 
repairs  to  Massa,  40 — sets  sail  for  France,  41 — her 
landing  there,  42 — abortive  attempt  at  Marseilles,  43 — 
resolves  to  cross  France  to  La  Vendee,  44— escapes  into 
La  Vendee,  45 — her  attempt  opposed  by  the  Royalist 
committee,  46 — she  neveitheless  resolves  on  a  lising, 
48 — its  suppression,  49 — her  adventures,  50— takes  ref- 
uge in  Nantes,  51 — her  betrayal  by  Deufz.  53 — and 
arrest,  54 — imprisoned  in  chateau  of  Blaye,  .'■;5 — re?  nits 
to  Louis  Philippe  of  the  defeat  of  her  attempt,  xxx.  1. 

Berryer,  M.,  the  defense  of  Ney  by,  I.  iii.  84  et  spq. — 
character  of,  II.  xvii.  11 — arguments  of,  against  the 
address,  23 — offered  office,  but  declines,  30 — oppcses 
the  law  against  the  Bourbons,  xxv.  87 — arguments  of, 
against  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  E6 — 
heads  the  moderate  Royalists,  III.  xxix.  39 — opposes 
the  attempt  of  the  Dlichess  de  Berri,  46,  48 — trial  and 
acquittal  of,  62 — arrest  of,  77 — opposes  the  new  laws 
against  the  press,  1836,  xxxiii.  44— defense  of  the  Ga- 
zette de  France  by,  1841,  IV.  xliv.  64— cliar.TCter  and 
influence  of,  102 — opposes  the  constitution  of  1848,  li.  IS. 

Bcrtliozene,  general,  difficulties  of,  in  Africa,  III.  xxxiii. 
9S — defeated  there,  ib. 

Bertin,  M.,  letter  from  Chateaubriand  to.  III.  xxix. 77  note. 

Bertin  de  Vaux,  M.,  II.  xvii.  67  note,  74  note — on  the 
measures  for  reduction  of  the  debt,  xvi.  35 — at  the 
meeting  at  Lafitte's,  xvii.  79 — efforts  of,  to  aiTest  the 
revolution,  80. 

Berton,  general,  heads  the  insurrection  at  Thouars,  I.  xi. 
19 — his  execution,  ib. 
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Berti-and,  general,  proscribed  in  1S15,  I.  iii.  19 — at  St. 
Helena,  ix.  IIC — at  the  reinterment  of  Napoleon,  III. 
xxxiv.  87. 

Bertrand  du  Lys,  Manuel,  a  member  of  the  Cortes  of 
1822,  I.  xi.  51. 

Berzagliers,  the  Piedmontese,  IV.  Iii.  25. 

Bes,  general,  at  Novara,  IV.  Hi.  94. 

Besanfon,  Louis  Philippe  at,  II.  xxv.  5G. 

Besborough,  earl  of,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1846,  IV. 
xliii.  4  note. 

Besika,  t!ie  French  and  English  fleets  in  bay  of.  III. 
xxxii.  61. 

Bessarabia,  arrangements  of  Alexander  for  colonizing,  I. 
viii.  64 — establishment  of  military  colonies  in,  67. 

Bestoujif,  Alexander,  a  Russian  conspirator,  I.  viii.  122, 
1'23  note— heroism  of,  145  note. 

Bestoujif-Rumine,  Michel,  a  leader  of  the  revolt,  I.  viii. 
134 — condemned  to  death,  137 — his  execution,  139. 

Bethmont,  M.,  a  member  of  the  provisional  government, 
IV.  xlvii.  75  note — votes  for,  1S48,  1.  64  note — minis- 
ter of  public  worship,  1S4S,  69  note — minister  of  justice 
under  Cavaignac,  97  note. 

Bethnal  Green,  riots  of  silk-weavers  in,  1830,  II.  xxii.  9. 

Bettroni,  signora,  IV.  Iii.  35. 

Bewdley,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Bexley,  lord,  II.  xix.  IT — chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, xxi.  66  note. 

Beylan,  battle  of.  III.  xxxii.  12. 

Beyrout,  bombardment  of,  III.  xxxii.  65. 

Bhootwal,  seizure  of,  by  the  Ghoorkas,  III.  xxxix.  38. 

Bhurti  Singh,  a  Ghoorka  chief,  death  of,  III.  xxxix.  42. 

Bhurtpore,  commencement  of  the  difference  with  the  ra- 
jah of.  III.  x.Yxi.x.  79 — increased  disturbances,  and  in- 
terference of  the  British,  SO — commencement  of  the 
war,  and  forces,  81 — commencement  and  difficulties  of 
the  siege.  82— its  progress,  83 — the  assault,  84 — its  de- 
cisive results,  85 — undue  reduction  of  force  after  war 
with,  xl.  1 — expense  of  it,  2. 

Biala,  defeat  of  the  Russians  at,  II.  xxvi.  88. 

Bidassoa,  scene  at  the  passing  of  the,  by  the  French,  I. 
xii.  72 — defeat  of  the  Spanish  refugees  on  the,  II.  xxlv. 
63. 

Biddle,  Mr.,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Bank,  III. 
xxxvii.  17 — on  the  effects  of  GeneralJackson's  meas- 
ures against  the  banks,  26. 

Bignon,  M.,  on  the  capitulation  of  Paris  as  regarded  Ney, 
I.  iii.  86 — in  the  Chamber  of  1S16,  vi.  10 — a  member  of 
Louis  Philippe's  first  cabinet,  II.  xxiv.  44 — resignation 
of,  XXV.  7 — arguments  of,  on  foreign  affairs,  1831,  79  et 
seq. — motion  by,  on  Poland,  85 — arguments  of,  for  the 
abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  91 — votes  for,  as 
president,  1834,  III.  xxxiii.  2. 

Bija,  a  robber  chieftain,  overthrow  of,  TV.  xlix.  48. 

Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder,  Andersen's,  III.  xxviii.  60. 

Bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  the  proceedings  on  the,  I.  x. 
83  et  seq. — its  failure,  87. 

Billault,  M.,  speech  of,  on  the  address,  1848,  IV.  xlvii.  31. 

Bir,  preparations  of  the  Turks  at.  III.  xxxii.  48. 

Bird,  lieutenant,  at  the  storming  of  the  Rickabashee  fort, 
in.  xl.  110. 

Birkenhead  steameT,  loss  of  the,  IV.  Ivi.  71. 

Birmingham,  intended  insurrection  in,  I.  iv.  14 — Radi- 
cal meeting  at,  x.  32 — proposed  transference  of  the  fran- 
chise from  East  Retford  to,  II.  xx.  83 — decision  against 
transferring  East  Retford  franchise  to,  xxi.  96 — motion 
for  giving  representation  to,  1830,  xxii.  43— formation 
of  the  political  union  of,  44 — members  given  to,  xxiii. 
42  note— preparations  for  iusuiTection  of  the  political 
unions  of,  1S31,  69 — great  meeting  of  the  political 
unions  at,  84 — the  petition  from,  on  the  resignation  of 
the  Grey  ministry,  109  note — the  elections  for  1833  in, 
III.  xxxi.  26 — declaration  of  the  political  union  against 
the  Grey  ministry,  62 — elections  of  1835  in,  xxxv.  19 — 
the  Chartist  riot  in,  1839,  xxxvii.  66 — Wellington  on  it, 
67 — anti-com-law  association  formed  at,  70 — small  pro- 
portion of  children  at  school  at,  IV.  xli.  81  note — the 
bankruptcies  in,  during  1847,  xliii.  114 — ^high  rate  of 
infant  mortality  in,  157. 

Birnie,  Mr.,  arrest  of  the  Cato  Street  conspirators  by,  I. 
X.  46,  47. 

Births,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  in  Paris,  II.  xxv.  42 
— bill  for  registration  of,  England,  III.  xxxvi.  48. 

Biscay,  Royalist  insurrection  in,  I.  xi.  48,  55,  60. 

Bishops,  efforts  to  intimidate  the,  on  the  reform. bill,  II. 
xxiii.  78 — motion  against  their  sitting  in  the  Peers, 
IIL  xxxvi.  23— oppose  the  bill  for  abolition  of  church- 
rates,  64. 
Bishop's  Castle  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 
Bishoprics,  proposed  abolitions  of,  in  Ireland,  III.  xxxi. 

4.5. 
Blstrom,  general,  defeated  before  Varna,  II.  xv.  58,  50. 
Bixio,  M.,  IV^.  Ivii.  3 — minister  of  commerce.  1848,  li.  31. 
Blacas,  M.  de,  prime  minister  to  Louis  XYIII.  at  Ghent, 


I.  iii.  7 — dismissed,  ib. — made  member  of  Chamber  of 
Peers,  20 — concordat  with  Rome  concluded  by,  vi.  27 — 
a  leader  of  the  Partipretre,  II.  xvi.  10 — heads  the  vio- 
lent Royalists  at  Holyrood,  III.  xxix.  39. 

Black  Joke,  affair  of  the,  at  Canton,  IV.  xlviii.  24. 

Black  Sea,  the  Russian  fleet  in  the,  I.  viii.  46 — terms  of 
treaty  of  Adrianople  regarding  th.e,  II.  xv.  137- — closing 
of  the,  to  all  war-ships  but  Russian,  III.  xxxii.  31 — 
stipulations  of  commercial  treaty  with  England  regard- 
ing, 42 — command  of,  given  to  Russia  by  treaty  of 
Unkiar-Skelessi,  xxxiv.  116,  117. 

Blackburn,  Mr.,  Irish  attorney-general,  1841,  IV.  xli.  14 
note. 

Blackburn,  member  given  to,  IT.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Blackfeet,  Dr.  Doyle  on  the.  III.  xxxi.  G5. 

Blackfriars  Bridge,  preparations  against  the  Chartists  at, 
IV.  xliii.  132. 

Blackmore,  chief-justice,  trial  of  Meagher  before,  IV. 
xliii.  140. 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  rise  of,  I.  v.  43 — opposes  the  re- 
form bill,  II.  xxiii.  71 — views  of,  on  Ireland,  1833,111. 
xxxi.  54  note. 

Blagowich,  general,  joins  the  Hungarians,  IV.  liv.  45. 

Blaise- Foumas,  dou,  interim  commander  at  Cadiz,  I.  vii. 
61. 

Blake,  captain,  IV.  Ivi.  71  note. 

Blanc,  Louis,  his  account  of  the  interview  between  Odil- 
lon  Barrot  and  Charles  X.,  II.  xvii.  93 — on  the  objects 
of  the  French  Liberals,  102  note — on  the  prevalent  dis- 
tress in  Palis  after  Ihe  Revolution  of  1830,  xxiv.  45 — 
on  the  state  of  government  after  the  Revolution,  xxv. 
39 — on  the  prevalent  corruption  in  Fiance,  41 — on  the 
abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  104 — picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  after  the  Revolution, 
by.  III.  xxix.  3 — on  the  trials  for  treason  in  1835, 
xxxiii.  27 — heads  the  Liberal  committee  in  Paris,  and 
his  character,  xxxiv.  5 — on  state  of  society  in  1S3S,  etc., 
11 — picture  of  France  in  1841  by,  IV.  xliv.  17 — views 
and  character  of,  101 — declaration  of,  against  the  re- 
form procession,  xlvii.  47 — opposes  insurrection,  56 — 
appointed  one  of  the  provisional  government,  75 — 
share  of,  in  the  Ateliers  Nationeaux,  1.  15 — his  real 
fault,  17 — socialist  demonstration  organized  by,  .52 — 
during  the  demonstration  of  March  17,  53,  54,  55 — 
conspiracy  in  favor  of,  57 — dissensions  bttwcen,  and 
Lamartine,  61 — votes  for,  1848,  64  note — motion  by, 
against  the  executive  commission,  68 — discontent  of, 
70 — appointed  one  of  provisional  government,  73— his 
trial  negatived,  75 — reported  by  the  commission  as  ac- 
cessory to  the  revolt,  li.  2 — withdraws  to  England,  ib. 

Blancs  Manteaux,  capture  of  the,  by  the  insurgents.  III. 
xxix.  69. 

Blandford,  the  marquis  of,  motion  by,  on  reform,  1830, 
IL  xxii.  43. 

Blauqui,  a  leader  of  the  Societe  des  Saisons,  III.  xxxiv. 
36 — trial  and  sentence  of,  42 — views  of,  in  the  con- 
spiracy, 43— liberation  of,  IV.  1.  11 — reception  of  Smith 
O'Brien  at  his  club,  38 — heads  the  socialist  demonstra- 
tion, 52,  54 — efforts  of  Lamartine  to  conciliate,  56 — 
dissension  between,  and  Ledru-Rollin,  58— a  party  to 
insunection  of  May  15,  70,  72 — appointed  by  mob  to 
provisional  government,  73 — implicated  in  the  revolt 
of  June,  li.  2. 

Blaquit;re.  M.,  arrival  of,  in  Greece,  11.  xiv.  100. 

Blaye,  chateau  of,  imprisonment  and  accouchement  of 
the  Duchess  de  Berri  in.  III.  xxix.  55. 

Blessington's  Conversations  with  Lord  Byron,  on,  IH. 
xxviii.  54  note. 

Bletchiugley,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Blois,  reform  banquet  at,  IV.  xliv.  32. 

Blondof,  M.,  I.  viii.  131. 

Blood,  captain,  artillery  under,  IV.  xliic.  20. 

Blucher,  prince,  vote  of  thanks  by  Parliament  to,  I.  ii.  63. 

Blum,  M.,  vice-president  of  the  Vor  Parliament,  IV.  liii. 
32. 

Blum,  Robert,  a  member  of  the  Diet,  IV.  liii.  33 — takes 
part  with  the  Viennese  insurgents,  liv.  65 — his  execu- 
tion, 74— effect  of  the  execution  of,  on  the  Diet  at 
Frankfort,  liii.  71. 

Blum,  general,  defeat  of  the  Poles  by,  IV.  liii.  49. 

Blurae,  general,  death  of,  II.  xxvi.  17. 

Boards  of  Health,  institution  of,  in  England,  III.  xxxi.  9. 

Bocca  Romana,  the  duke  de,  I.  iii.  97. 

Bocca  Tis-ris,  forcing  of  the  passage  of  the,  1834,  IV. 
xlviii.  20 — capture  of  forts  of,  27. 

Bobin,  M. ,  motion  by.  on  Poland,  II.  xxv.  85. 

Bobmin,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Boerne,  the  works  of.  III.  xxx.  23. 

Ba^otia,  successes  of  the  Turks  in,  II.  xiv.  38 — devasta- 
tions of  the  war  in,  114 

Bohemia,  tlie  revolt  of,  in  1848.  I.  i.  10 — its  suppression, 
21 — originally  a  part  of  Poland,  II.  xxvi.  7— the  glass 
manufactures  of,  III.  ixvii.  7 — education  and  crime 
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in,  11  note — the  insurrection  in,  IV^.  lii.  62 — commence- 
ment of  agitation  in,  ami  its  objects,  liv.  8 — liberal  con- 
stitution for,  10 — Sclavonic  assembly  at  Prague,  and 
its  proceedings,  11 — revolt  at  Prague,  12  et  acq. — sup- 
pression of  the  insurrection,  14 — declares  against  the 
insurrection  in  Vienna,  03. 

Boin,  M.,  amendment  on  the  new  electoral  law  moved 
by,  I.  ix.  li — on  the  law  against  seditious  crimes,  iii. 
67. 

Boinvilllers,  M.,  interview  of,  as  the  head  of  the  Itepub- 
licans,  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  II.  xxiv.  33. 

Boirier,  Victor,  attempt  on  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe  by, 
and  his  sentence.  III.  xx.xiii.  88. 

Boisgeliii,  Alexander  de,  I.  iii.  56. 

Bois  le  Comte,  M.,  French  embassador  to  Switzerland, 
IV.  xlvi.  9i). 

Boissel,  M.,  IV.  xlvii.  44. 

Bokhara,  khan  of,  imprisonment  of  Dost  Mohammed  by, 

III.  xl.  87. 

Bolan  Pass,  the.  III.  xl.  20 — passage  of  the,  by  the  Af- 
ghanistan expedition,  02 — passage  of  the,  by  England, 

IV.  xlvii.  77. 

Boldero,  captain,  clerk  of  ordnance,  1S41,  IV.  xli.  14  note. 

Bolivia,  reciprocity  treaty  with,  II.  xix.  29  note. 

Bologna,  revolutionary  excitement  in,  1S30,  II.  xxiv.  S7 
— democratic  insurrection  in,  1830,  xxv.  25,  26 — its  sup- 
pression, 23 — occupied  by  the  Austrians,  1831,  III.  xxix. 
27 — ^and  again  in  1S32,  29— decree  for  reorganizing  the 
Tmiversity  of,  IV.  xlvi.  66 — occupied  by  the  Austrians, 
lii.  77 — reduction  of,  by  the  Austrians,  105. 

Bolton,  intended  insurrection  in,  I.  iv.  14 — -member  given 
to,  II.  xxiii.  42  note — clecthms  of  1835  in,  III.  xxxv. 
19 — rates  of  mortality  in,  1841,  IV.  xli.  17  note — small 
proportion  of  children  at  school  at,  81  note. 

Bomarsund,  capture  of,  as  an  instance  of  naval  attack  on 
land  defenses.  III.  xxxiv.  30. 

Bombay  presidency,  finances  of,  1839-1852,  III.  xxxix. 
15  note — road  to  Agra  from,  IV.  xlix.  113  note — and 
•from  Calcutta  to,  lb. — railway  fiom,  iU. — bank  of.  III. 
xxxix.  31  note. 

Bona,  outrage  by  the  Algerines  at,  I.  ii.  09 — continued 
hostilities  in,  1834,  III.  xxxiii.  7. 

Bonald,  M.  de,  character  of,  I.  iii.  57 — argument  of, 
against  the  law  of  divorce,  121 — arguments  of,  for  a 
proprietary  clergy,  vi.  33.  • 

Bonaparte,  Eliza,  and  Chateaubriand,  I.  xi.  6  note. 

Bonaparte,  Louis  Napoleon,  see  Louis. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  see  Napoleon. 

Bonapartes,  the,  included  in  the  law  against  the  Bour- 
bons, II.  xxv.  87. 

Bonck,  chevalier,  IV.  liv.  75. 

Bond,  cornet,  IV.  Ivi.  71  note. 

Bonded  corn,  letting  out  of,  1826,  II.  xxi.  3. 

Bonham,  J.  E.,  store-keeper  of  ordnance,  1841,  IV.  xli. 
14  note. 

Benin,  general,  defeated  at  Fredericia,  IV.  liii.  GO. 

Bonjeau,  M.,  minister  of  commerce,  IV.  Ivii.  34. 

Bonn,  establishment  of  university  of.  III.  xxvii.  43 — 
university  of,  proceedings  of  Aj-chbishop  of  Cologne 
against,  53. 

Bonnemaine,  general,  operations  of,  against  Riego,  I.  xii. 
SB — defeats  him,  87. 

Bonnet,  trial  of,  for  the  insurrection  of  12th  May,  1839, 
III.  xxxiv.  41 — his  conviction  and  sentence,  42. 

Bonnet  Phrygien,  secret  society  called,  III.  xxx.  42  note. 

Bonnymuir,  the  battle  of,  I.  x.  51. 

Bonton,  attempt  by,  on  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  I.  ix.  85. 

Books,  decree  prohibiting,  in  Spain,  I.  vii.  45. 

Booth,  lieutenant,  IV.  Ivi.  71  note. 

Boots,  proposed  reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  xlii.  49. 

Bordeaux,  the  duke  de,  birth  of,  I.  ix.  84 — at  the  death- 
bed of  Louis  XVIII. ,  xii.  123 — appointment  of  a  pre- 
ceptor to,  II.  xvi.  54— during  the  Three  Days,  xvii.  75 
— abdication  of  Charles  X.  in  favor  of,  91 — at  Valognes, 
96 — the  Duke  of  Orleans  proposed  as  lieutenant-gen- 
eral for  him,  xxiv.  14— defense  of  the  rights  of,  by 
Chateaubriand,  37 — marriage  of,  IV.  xlvi.  32. 

Bordeaux,  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children  in,  II. 
xvii.  122  note — prosperity  of  wine-merchants  of,  xxiv. 
3— the  Revolution  of  1830  at,  40— depressed  state  of  the 
workmen  of,  1831,  III.  xxix.  2— railway  from  Paris  to, 
xxxiv.  8— reform  banquet  at,  1840,  IV.  xliv.  31— resist- 
ance to  the  new  valuation  in,  61 — proposed  railway  be- 
tween Marseilles  and,  79— unemployed  workmen  in, 
1848,  1.  20 — suspension  of  cash  payments  by  bank  of, 
26— disturbed  state  of,  97. 

Bordesoult,  general,  I.  xii.  99— corps  under,  for  invasion 
of  Spain,  70— operations  under,  in  Spain,  77. 

Bordjoin,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  II.  xv.  88. 

Borelli,  general,  created  a  peer,  III.  xxxiv.  62. 

Borghese,  movement  of,  at  Rome,  IV.  xlvi.  72. 

Borias,  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy  at  Rochelle,  I.  xi.  20 
— his  trial  and  execution,  21. 


Borodino,  colonel,  at  the  siege  of  Kars,  II.  xv.  70— at 
that  of  Akhalkalaki,  72— at  Akhalzikh,  78— at  the  as- 
sault, 79— slain,  80. 

Boroughs,  interests  of  the,  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
counties  in  England,  II.  xxii.  3 — principle  adoptid 
with  regard  to  the  disfranchisement  of,  xxiii.  30 — list 
of,  disfranchised,  etc.,  by  the  reform  bill,  42  note — 
proposed  elective  franchise  for,  43 — class  from  wliicli 
the  majority  of  their  voters  now  taken,  136 — error  in 
the  uniform  representation  in  the,  143 — new  influences, 
etc.,  made  predominant  in  the,  144 — jealou.sy  of  the,  on 
the  part  of  the  feudal  noblesse.  III.  xxvii.  44— restric- 
tion of  time  of  polling  in,  under  the  reform  act,  xxxi. 
21. 

Borough  constituencies,  the,  character,  etc.,  of,  II.  xxiii. 
134. 

Borough  electors,  increase  of  corruption  among  the,  II. 
xxiii.  154. 

Borough  members,  increase  of,  under  new  reform  bill,  II. 
xxiii.  94 — total  number  of,  under  the  reform  bill,  119 — 
disproportion  between,  and  county,  136. 

Boroughbridge,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Borough-mongers,  outcry  against  the,  II.  xxiii.  5 — uni- 
versal hostility  against  them,  131. 

Borout,  count,  I.  xii.  70. 

Borstel,  general,  army  under,  1830,  III.  Txvii.  45. 

Borstow  prison,  statistics  of,  IV.  Ivi.  42  note. 

Bortheziine,  general,  at  Sidi-Feruch,  II.  xvii.  45. 

Boscaweu,  major,  defeat  of  Afghan  insurgents  by,  III. 
xl.  94. 

Boslowsky,  prince,  condemned  to  Siberia,  I.  viii.  137. 

liosua  Serai,  population  of,  II.  xiii.  32  note. 

Bosnia,  prosperous  state  of.  IL  xiii.  26 — proposed  cession 
of,  to  Austria,  IV.  xli.  120. 

Bosphorus,  the,  II.  xiii.  40 — terms  of  treaty  with  Me- 
liemet  All  regarding,  III.  xxxii.  75— and  of  the  whole 
European  powers,  70. 

Bosquet,  general,  character  of,  IV.  xlv.  18. 

Bossiney,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Bossonis,  arrest  of  Nev  at,  I.  iii.  83. 

Boston,  tlie  crash  of  1837  in.  III.  xxxvii.  23. 

IJoudroum,  the  Turkish  fleet  at,  II.  xiv.  111. 

Bougon,  M.,  surgeon  to  the  Duke  de  Berri,  I.  ix.  30. 

Bouillo,  the  countess  de,  II.  xvii.  95. 

Boulatoff,  colonel,  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Nicho- 
las, I.  viii.  126,  128  note. 

Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  M.,  elected  vice-president,  IV. 
Ivii.  4. 

Boulogne,  expedition  of  Louis  Napoleon  to,  and  its  fail- 
ure, III.  xxxiv.  80  el  seq. 

Bourbon,  the  duke  de,  suspicious  death  of,  II.  xxiv.  57 
— reports  circulated  against  Louis  Philippe  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  58. 

Bourbon  dynasty,  attacks  of  the  press  on  the,  in  1820,  I. 
ix.  61. 

Bourbons,  conspiracy  in  the  army  for  dethronement  of 
the,  I.  ix.  81 — the  overthrow  of  the,  the  object  of  the 
French  Liberals,  x.  1 — fidelity  of  Chateaubriand  to  the, 
xi.  6  note — cause  of  the  fall  of  the,  26 — dangt'r  to  the, 
from  the  Spanish  revolution,  xii.  1 — the  hostility  of  the 
Liberals  against  the,  II.  xvii.  102— vehement  opposi- 
tion to  the,  in  France,  113 — they  identified  with  the 
national  disasters,  115 — proscription  of  the,  in  France, 
xxv.  50 — bloody  law  proposed  against  the,  87 — debate 
on  it,8Setseq. — motions  for  repeal  of  laws  against  the, 
IV.  Ivii.  32,  36— final  expulsion  of  the,  54. 

Bourbon,  isle  of,  conquered  by  the  British,  III.  xxxix.  38. 

Bourdonnaye,  M.  de  la,  refu.ses  the  oath  of  fidelity,  I. 
iii.  62— arguments  of,  against  the  new  laws  regarding 
personal  freedom  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  vi.  21 — 
moves  the  expulsion  of  Manuel  from  the  Deputies,  xii. 
59 — votes  for,  for  the  presidentship,  1829,  II.  xvi.  80 — 
ininister  of  tlie  interior,  91 — character,  etc.,  of,  xvii.  3 
— retires  from  the  ministry,  8. 

Bourgas,  advance  of  the  Russians  to,  II.  xv.  131 — ad- 
vance of  Russian  squadron  to.  III.  xxxii.  24,  25. 

Bourges,  Michel  de,  III.  xxxiii.  19. 

Bourges,  reform  banquet  at,  IV.  xliv.  32 — proposed  rail- 
way from  Paris  to,  79 — revolutionary  banquet  at,  184S, 
li.  20. 

Bourgeois  class,  the,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  26 — prosperity  of 
the,  in  Paris,  under  the  Restoration,  II.  xvii.  126 — 
prosperity  of  the,  in  France,  xxiv.  3— their  interests  at 
variance  witli  those  of  labor,  4 — separation  between, 
and  the  working  classes  in  France,  IV.  xliv.  4 — pros- 
perity of,  under  Louis  Philippe,  xlvii.  1. 

Bourgooisif,  strength  given  to  the  govemment  by  the, 
II.  xxiv.  6 — effects  of  the  supremacy  of,  in  France,  III. 
xxx.  62 — motives  of,  for  supporting  Louis  Pliilipi«', 
xxxiii.  45— support  given  to  Guizot  by,  IV.  xliv.  ITt — 
state  of,  un  ier  Louis  Philippe,  107 — rule  of,  destroy'  d 
in  France  by  revolution  of  1348,  1. 1 — discontent  it  hi:d 
excited,  2. 
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Bourier,  condemned  for  attempt  on  the  Duke  d'Orleans, 
IV.  xliv.  66. 

Koiirmont,  general  count,  evidence  of,  against  Ney,  I. 
iii.  85 — forces  under,  for  invasion  of  Spain,  xii.  70 — op- 
erations under,  in  Spain,  77 — entrance  of,  into  Seville, 
79^niinister  at  war,  II.  xvi.  91 — character  of,  xvii.  4 
— commands  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  42 — battle  of 
Sidi-Feruch,  44 — second  victory,  45— siege  of  the  city, 
4(5 — its  surrender,  47 — resigns  on  the  dethronement 
of  Charles  X.,  xxv.  18— accompanies  the  Duchess  de 
Birri  in  her  insurrectionary  attempt.  III.  xxix.  41,  42 
— accompanies  her  into  La  Vendee,  44 — prevents  the 
rising  in  La  Vendee,  48. 

Bourmont,  Amadie  de,  death  of,  II.  xvii.  45. 

ISoiirmont,  the  mademoiselles.  III.  xxi.x.  53. 

Bourne,  Mr.  Sturges,  becomes  home  secretary,  IL  xxi. 
66. 

Bourrienne,  M.  de,  party  with  which  connected,  I.  iii.  56 
— his  Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  II.  xviii.  51. 

Bourse,  the,  at  Pari.-»,  II.  xviii.  82. 

Boutenieff,  M.,  force  offered  to  Turkey  by,  against  Egypt, 

III.  xxxii.  24 — negotiations  of  the  Porte  with,  25. 
Bouterwek,  the  criticisms  of,  II.  xviii.  16. 
Bouvier-Dumolard,  M.,  see  Dumolard. 

Borier,  procession  to  commemorate  the  execution  of,  II. 

xxiv.  64. 
Borilla,  leader  of  the  insurrection  in  Modena,  execution 

of,  II.  XXV.  27. 
Boville,  M.  do,  and  the  coup  d'etat,  IV.  Ivii.  48. 
Boviues,  a  Royalist  assassin  at  Nimes,  I.  iii.  35. 
I'owring,  Dr.,  anti-corn-law  banquet  to.  III.  xxxvii.  70 

— on  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  Prussia, 

IV.  xli.  31 — motion  by,  for  abolition  of  flogging  in  tlie 
army,  xliii.  23. 

Boyd,  captain,  advances  to  relieve  commissariat  fort  at 
Gabul,  III.  xL  105— -upplies  procured  by,  at  Gabul,  lOS. 

Boyer,  general,  III.  xxxiii.  123. 

Boylan,  ensign,  IV.  Ivi.  71  note. 

Hoys,  act  regulating  employment  of,  in  mines,  IV.  xli.  78. 

Bozxaris,  Mark,  successe-!  of,  and  capture  of  Arta,  II. 
xiv.  44— defeat  of,  at  Pelta,  63— defense  of  Missolonghi 
by,  74 — successes  of,  in  Epirus,  91 — forces  under,  and 
plan  of  attack,  94 — his  victory  and  deatli,  ii5. 

Bo7.zaris,  Constantine,  conducts  the  defense  of  Anatolico, 
II.  xiv.  96. 

Bozzaris,  Corta,  at  the  battle  of  Modon,  II.  xiv.  121. 

Bozzaris,  Nothi,  commands  the  garrison  of  Missolonghi, 
II.  xiv.  129. 

Bozzili,  M.,  IV.  Hi.  18. 

Biackley,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Bradford,  Sir  Thomas,  I.  x.  33. 

Bradford,  member  given  to,  II.  xxiii.  42  note— rates  of 
mortality  in,  1841,  IV.  xli.  17  note. 

Braliihiw,  exports  of  grain  from,  II.  xiii.  21^tlie  fortress 
of,  54— threatened  by  tlie  Russians,  xv.  36 — description 
of  it,  38 — commencement  of  siege,  39— repulse  of  as- 
sault. 40— its  fall,  41^1oss  in  the  assault  of,  in  1828, 
xiii.  511. 

liramber,  disfrancliised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Brandenburg,  count  de,  premier,  IV.  liii.  55 — measures  of, 
5)  ft  scj.,  60 — his  system  of  representation  by  classes, 
106 — lemands  of,  at  Warsaw  conference,  92 — views  of, 
lb. — liis  deatli,  j'6. 

Brandenburg,  resistance  to  the  revolution  in,  IV.  liii.  27. 

Brandenburg  Gate,  the,  Berlin,  III.  xxvii.  8,  xxviii.  79. 

Brandenburg  House,  death  of  Queen  Caroline  at,  I.  x. 
109 — the  funeral  procession  from.  111. 

Braudreth,  John,  insurrection  headed  by,  I.  iv.  14 — his 
execution,  ib. 

Brandy,  increased  consumption  of,  during  railway  mania, 
IV.  xiii.  8  note — proposed  reduction  of  duties  on,  49. 

Braquey,  M.,  cliaracter,  etc.,  of,  I.  iii.  58. 

Bray,  major,  at  Maharajpore,  IV.  xlix.  39. 

Brayer,  proscribed  in  181.5,  I.  iii.  19. 

Brazil,  exports  from  Great  Britain  to,  I.  iv.  107 — South- 
ey's  History  of,  v.  20— effects  on  Portugal  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  government  to,  vii.  25^creation  of  the 
kingdom  of,  44 — British  exports  to,  xii.  105  note — rec- 
iprocity treaty  with,  II.  xix.  29  note — increased  ex- 
ports of  manufactures  to.  III.  xxxi.  104  and  note- in- 
creased production  of,  since  emancipation,  106 — in- 
creased importation  of  slaves  into,  107,  IV.  xliii.  14 — 
increased  production  and  importation  of  sugar,  since 
1817,  17  and  note — imports  from,  17  note — line  of 
steamers  from  Nantes  to,  xliv.  43. 

Brazilian  Mining  Company,  the,  II.  xix.  66  note. 

Brazilian  slaver,  picture  of  a,  IV.  xliii.  14  note. 

Brazilians,  the,  and  the  slave-trade.  III.  xxxvii.  118. 

Brea,  general,  during  the  insurrection  of  June,  IV.  1.  88 
— murdered,  83. 

Bread,  high  price  of,  in  France  in  1817, 1,  vi.  25— reforms 
regarding,  in  Turkey,  III.  xxxii.  53 — Peel  on  effects  of 
reduction  in  price  of,  IV.  xU.  30,  31. 


Bredy,  general,  death  of,  IV.  liv.  54. 

Bremen,  contributions  from  France  to,  I.  iii.  48  note^ 
reciprocity  treaty  with,  II.  xix.  29  note — representation 
of,  in  the  Diet,  III.  xxvii.  4  note — population  and  mil- 
itary contingent,  5  note — progress  of,  since  the  peace, 
7 — railway  to,  67 — accepts  the  Germanic  constitution 
of  1848,  IV.  liii.  77. 

Bremer,  Sir  G-ordon,  operations  under,  at  Canton,  IV. 
xlviii.  29,  30. 

Brentford,  insults  to  the  king  and  queen  at,  II.  xxiii. 
100. 

Brereton,  colonel,  trial  and  suicide  of,  II.  xxiii.  90. 

Brescia,  insurrection  in,  IV.  Iii.  10,  12 — revolt  in,  and  its 
suppression,  100. 

Breslau,  establishment  of  university  of,  III.  xxvii.  43 — 
religious  excitement  in,  1846,  75. 

Breslau,  the,  at  Navarino,  II.  xiv.  160,  161. 

Bressifere,  M.  de,  French  embassador  to  Sicily,  IV.  xlvi, 
87. 

Bresson,  M.,  becomes  foreign  minister.  III.  xxxiii.  5 — 
arranges  the  alliance  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  87 — no- 
tification through,  regarding  Belgium,  xxxiv.  24 — con- 
nection of,  with  the  Spanish  marriages,  IV.  xlvi.  43 — 
death  of,  87 — the  Prince  de  Joinville  on  his  death, 
xlvii.  2. 

Bressoi'e,  M.,  aids  in  the  escape  of  Lavalette,  I.  iii.  96. 

Brest,  disturbances  at,  1820,  I.  ix.  90 — preparations  at, 
for  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  II.  xvii.  42. 

Brewster,  Sir  David,  I.  v.  41. 

Bribery,  universality  of,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  49 — discus- 
sions on,  1827,  II.  xxi.  83 — -increase  of,  under  the  reform 
bill,  xxiii.  154,  III.  xxxi.  ^4 — the  ballot  and  exteniJion 
of  the  suffrage  would  still  further  increase  it  II.  xxiii. 
155. 

Bricqueville,  M.,  law  against  the  Bourbons  proposed  by, 

II.  xxv.  87. 

Bride  of  Lammermoor,  the,  remarks  on,  I.  v.  10. 
Bride  of  Messina,  Schiller's,  III.  xxviii.  19,  20. 
Bridges,  neglect  of,  in  India,  III.  xxxix.  13. 
Bridport,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 
Brigandage,  prevalence  of,  in  Greece,  III.  xxxii.  83. 
Bright,  Mr.,  as  a  leader  of  the  Anti-corn-law  League,  III. 

xxxviii.  36 — his  views  on   the  corn-laws  ado]>ted  by 

Peel,  IV.  xli.  5 — arguments  of,  in  favor  of  free  trade, 

Ivi.  26. 
Brighton,  member  given  to,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 
Brighton  railway,  fall  in,  1846-1852,  IV.  xliii.  120  note. 
Briud,  colonel,  at  Chillianwallah,  IV.  xlix.  100. 
Brisbane,  Sir  James,  operations  under,  in  Burmab,  III. 

xxxix.  69. 
Brisco!^,  Mr.,  motion  by,  on  the  compensation  to  the 

slave  owners.  III.  xxxi.  99. 
Brissac,  count  de,  I.  iii.  70  et.  seq. — fidelity  of,  to  Charles 

X.,  II.  xvii.  95 — an  adherent  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri's, 

III.  xxix.  42. 

Bristol,  petition  from,  against  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments.  I.  iv.  57,  58 — Radical  meeting  at,  1819,  x. 
32 — petition  against  reform  bill  from  the  merchants 
and  bankers  of,  II.  xxiii.  71 — commencement  of  the 
riots  at,  86 — fearful  disonlers,  87 — destruction  of  prop- 
erty, 88 — their  suppression,  89 — trial  of  the  rioters,  90 
— the  elections  for  1833  in,  III.  xxxi.  26 — election  of 
1835  in,  xxxv.  19. 

British,  effect  of  the  banishment  of  the,  from  Portugal  in 
1820,  I.  vii.  99. 

British  America,  exports  from  England  per  head  to,  I.  x. 
75  note. 

British  army,  peculiar  character,  etc.,  of  the  officers  in 
the,  II.  xvii.  109.— See  Ariliy. 

British  colonies,  self-direction  of  the,  I.  i.  71. 

British  Critic,  the,  I.  v.  4S. 

British  empire,  approaching  disruption  of  the,  I.  iv.  2 — 
probable  results  of  tliis,  3 — causes  which  induced  it,  5 
—vast  growth  of  the,  in  India  and  Australia,  viii.  1. 

British  Isles,  emigration  to  America  from  the,  III.  xxvii. 
1  note. 

British  manufactures,  attempt  of  O'Connell,  etc.,  to  ex- 
clude from  Ireland,  IV.  xli.  67. 

British  Museum,  library  of  George  IIL  presented  to  the, 
n.  xix.  15. 

British  nobility,  contrast  between  their  conduct  and  that 
of  the  French,  III.  xxxi.  6. 

British  North  Amorica,  rate  of  exports  per  head  to,  I. 
vii.  6  note — shipping  employed  with,  ib. — See  Canada, 
etc. 

British  officers,  conduct  of  the,  at  Cabul,  IIL  xl.  102. 

British  shipping,  proportion  of,  to  foreign,  1820-1851,  L 
i.  28  note — rights  conferred  by  the  navigation  laws  on, 
II.  xix.  20 — effects  of  the  reciprocity  system  on,  SO — 
statistics  of,  1801-1849,  ib.  note— effects  of  repeal  of 
navigation  laws  on,  IV.  Ivt  17— See  Shipping. 

Broadfoot,  captain,  measures  of,  to  strengthen  Jallalabad, 

IV.  xlviii.  57,  59— at  JugduUuck,  88— at  Tezeen,  91— 
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at  Isfaliff,  99 — major,  in  the  Punjaub,  xlix.  60— death 
of,  at  Feiozeshah,  74. 
Broadfoot,  lieutenant,  death  of,  III.  xl.  92. 
Bioadfoot,  Mr.,  murdei'  of,  at  Cabul,  III.  xl.  103. 

Broglia,  general,  IV.  lii.  41. 

Broglie,  the  duke  de,  made  a  counselor  of  state,  I.  vi.  83 
— supports  the  Decazes  ministry,  i.\.  2-J — views  of,  in 
1819,  2T — new  electoral  law  agreed  to  by,  2S — efforts 
of,  against  the  Polignac  ministiy,  II.  ,\vii.  6 — a  leading 
Doctrinaire,  9 — at  Lafitte's,  xxiv.  25 — minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction  and  premier  under  Louis  Philippe,  44 — 
party  of,  in  the  ministry  of  1830,  and  his  views,  xxv.  2 
— dissensions  in  his  ministry,  ib. — his  resignation,  and 
dissolution  of  his  ministry,  7,  8 — becomes  foreign  min- 
ister, III.  xxix.  S3,  XXX.  9 — arguments  of,  for  a  gener- 
al disarming,  33 — resignation  of,  40 — becomes  premier, 
xxxiii.  11 — cliaracter  of,  14 — arguments  of,  for  further 
measures  of  repression,  35  ej  seq. — difficulties  of,  1836, 
47 — his  views  on  reduction  of  tlie  interest  of  the  debt, 
ib. — resignation  of,  with  his  colleagues,  51 — on  Algeria, 
106 — applied  to  to  form  a  ministry  after  Soult's  fall, 
xxxiv.  73 — arranges  treaty  regarding  right  of  search 
for  slaves,  IV'.  xlvi.  12— negotiations  with  Palmerston 
regarding  Switzerland,  101 — views  of,  as  to  the  Social- 
ists, Ivii.  25 — supports  revision  of  the  constitution,  38. 

Bron,  Mariette,  I.  x.  87. 

Brosinwski,  a  Galician  noble,  murder  of,  IV.  xlvi.  23. 

Brotherton,  Mr.,  IV.  xliii.  92. 

Brougham,  Mr.,  afterward  lord,  arguments  of,  against 
the  continuance  of  the  income  tax,  I.  ii.  13 — arguments 
of,  on  agricultural  distress,  1S16,  34 — motion  regarding 
the  Holy  Alliance  by,  58 — on  the  distress,  etc.,  in  1817, 
iv.  11 — motion  by,  on  trade  and  manufactures,  24 — on 
Lord  Sidmoath,  41  note — opposes  the  alien  act,  46 — 
liis  committee  on  charities,  ib. — as  an  essayist,  v.  45 — 
speech  of,  1820,  on  the  queen's  case,  .x.  43 — project 
by,  for  general  education  in  England,  56 — statistics 
of  education  in  England  by  him,  57 — speech  of,  on 
the  agricultural  distress  question,  69  et  seq. — negotia- 
tions between,  and  the  ministry,  regarding  the  queen, 
78,  79 — fresh  negotiations  of,  on  behalf  of  the  queen, 
and  their  failure,  83 — at  the  trial  of  the  queen,  84 — his 
speech  in  defense,  86— speech  and  motion  by,  on  ag- 
ricultural distress,  1822,  129— supports  Mr.  Western's 
motion  on  the  currency,  131 — speech  of,  on  the  Spanish 
question,  xii.  32  et  seq. — Canning's  reply  to,  on  the 
South  American  question,  II.  xix.  66 — altercation  be- 
tween, and  Canning,  xx.  22 — defense  of  the  Catholic 
Association  by,  .38 — attack  on  the  Duke  of  York  by,  48 
— moves  the  disfranchisement  of  East  Retford,  etc.,  xxi. 
83  —supports  the  bill  for  disfrancliising  the  forty-shil- 
ling freeholders,  151 — vote  of,  on  the  address,  1830, 
xxii.  25 — -eulogy  on  William  IV.  by,  50  and  note — en- 
comiums on  William  IV.  by,  54 — motion  on  slavery 
by,  1830,  55— returned  for  the  West  Fading  of  York- 
Bbire,  57 — his  plan  of  reform,  75 — speech  of,  on  the 
postponement  of  the  king's  visit  to  Loudon,  78 — diffi- 
culties of,  regarding  his  position  in  tlio  ministry,  and 
appointed  lord  cliancellor,  xxiii.  6 — character  of,  11 — 
his  merits  as  a  judge,  12 — his  character  as  a  statesman, 
13 — his  style  of  oratory,  14 — anecdote  by,  regarding 
the  reform  bill,  46  note — scene  between,  and  the  king 
regarding  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  62,  63 — speecli 
of,  in  favor  of  tlie  reform  bill,  81 —advocates  the  crea- 
tion of  peers,  lOl^receives  permission  to  create  peers, 
112— one  of  the  commission  for  giving  the  royal  assent 
to  tlie  bill,  115— advocacy  of  negro  emancipation  by, 
III.  xxxi.  87 — declaration  of,  on  Earl  Grey's  resigna- 
tion, 142 — supports  the  modiiied  coercion  bill,  143 — his 
journey  in  Scotland,  1834,  159 — recriminations  between 
him  and  Lord  Durham,  (6. — not  in  office  under  Lord 
Melbourne,  1835,  xxxv.  44 — moves  vote  of  censure  on 
Lord  Normanby,  xxxvi.  65— on  the  Irish  church  bill, 
1838,  67 — ^on  the  poor  law,  xxxvii.  47  note — hostility  of, 
to  the  Melbourne  ministry,  100 — picture  by,  of  the  in- 
creasing horrors  of  the  slave-tr.ade,  llS^on  Lord  Nor- 
mauby's  liberation  of  prisoners,  xxxviii.  28^raotion 
by,  for  abolition  of  corn-laws,  IV.  xli.  40 — arguments 
of,  against  the  income  tax,  50— adheres  to  O'Connell's 
sentence,  73— supports  the  life-preservation  bill  for 
Ireland,  xlii.  70 — arguments  of,  against  the  change  in 
the  sugar  duties,  xliii.  9— picture  of  Ireland  during  the 
famine  Ity,  38— arguments  of,  against  Mr.  Fielden's 
factory  bill,  91 — opposes  the  limited  service  system,  95 
— supports  the  education  scheme  of  1S47,  P6. 

Brougham,  Mr.  W.  H.,  called  on  to  resign  his  seat,  III. 
xxxi.  62. 

Broussa,  population  of,  II.  xiii.  33  note — establishment 
of  academy  at.  III.  xxxii.  53. 

Brown,  Dr.  Thomas,  the  philosophical  works  of,  I.  v.  31. 

Brown,  captain,  at  Hyderabad,  IV.  xlix.  13. 

Brown,  lieutenant,  IV.  xlix.  27. 

Brown,  Bta£  Burgeon,  IV.  Ivi.  71  note. 


Brown,  a  leader  of  the  Canadian  insurgents,  III.  xiivii 

82. 
Bruat,  F.  F.,  counsel  for  Hubert,  HI.  xxxiv.  19. 
Bruce,  Mr.,  aids  in  the  escape  of  Lavalette,  I.  iii.  95 — his 

trial,  etc.,  96 — his  defense,  ib.  note. 
Bruchsal,  revolutionary  outbreak  at,  IV.  liij.  82. 
Bruj^es,  the  vicomte,  I.  iii.  56. 
Bruges,  Dutch  party  in,  II.  xxv.  60. 
Bruiie,  marshal,  proceeding.^  of,  in  the  south  of  France, 

I.  iii.  32 — murdered  at  Avignon,  33. 
Brunei,  the  engineer,  I.  v.  ."9. 
Brunow,  baron,  on  the  Briti.'<h  interference  at  Hcraf,  III. 

xl.  52— and  the  affair  of  Don  Pacifico,  IV.  Ivi.  58. 
Brunswick,  the  duke  of,  Chateaubriand  under,  I.  xi.  6  note. 
Brunswick,  interment  of  Queen  Caroline  at,  I.  x.  112 — 

revolution  in,  1S30,  and  flight  of  thednke,  II.  xxiv.  85— 

.affairs  in,  1831,  xxv.  33— representation  of,  in  the  Diet, 

III.  xxvii.  4  note — population  and  military  con tiugi-iit., 
5  note — accession  of,  to  the  Zoll-Verein,  C6,  IV.  liii.  13 
— statistics  of,  5  note — accepts  the  Germanic  constitu- 
tion of  1848,  77. 

Brunt,  one  of  the  Cato  Street  conspirators,  I.  x.  45 — ex- 
ecution of,  48. 

Brussels,  strength  of  democratic  spirit  in,  II.  xxiv.  71 — 
outbreak  of  tlie  insurrection  in,  72 — its  progress,  7.^— 
negotiations  with  the  insurgents,  74— reception  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  75 — the  army  directed  on,  77 — con- 
flict in  the  city,  7S— defeat  and  retreat  of  the  troojis,  79 
— Dutch  party  in,  xxv.  60 — danger  of,  from  the  Dutch 
in  1831,  71 — entrance  of  the  French  into,  72 — Polish 
committee  at,  III.  xxx.  22 — bank  of,  its  failure  in  1838, 
xxxiv.  26 — attempted  revolutionary  movement  at,  1S48, 

IV.  liii.  17. 

Bry,  Jean  de,  indemnity  to,  I.  ix.  102  note. 

Brydon,  Dr.,  the  survivor  of  the  Cabul  retreat,  his  ar- 
rival at  Jellalab.id,  III.  xl.  134. 

Bubna,  count,  efforts  of,  for  the  escape  of  Ney,  I.  iii.  83 — 
operations  under,  against  the  Piedmontese,  viii.  82. 

Buccleuch,  duke  of,  becomes  Lord  Privy  Seal,  1842,  IV. 
xli.  27 — conduct  of,  with  regard  to  corn-law  repeal, 
xlii.  92  and  note. 

Bucharest,  treaty  of,  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  II.  xiii. 
70 — terms  of  treaty  of,  regarding  the  Principalities,  75 
note — occupation  of,  by  Ipsilanti,  xiv.  30 — abandoned 
by  him,  32— treaty  of,  confirmed  by  convention  of 
Ackerman,  xv.  17 — occupied  by  the  Russians,  31 — 
treaty  of,  confirmed  by  that  of  Adriano))le,  137. 

Bnchez,  M.,  and  tlie  intended  Polish  banquet,  IV.  xliv. 
52 — votes  for,  1848, 1.  64  note — president  of  the  Assem- 
bly, 66— during  the  revolt  of  ]5:h  May,  72. 

Buckingham,  marquis  of,  created  a  diike,  I.  x.  US- 
privy  seal,  1841,  IV.  xli.  14  note — resignation  of,  27 — 
supports  the  sliding  scale,  40. 

Buckingham,  Mr.  Silk,  on  the  East  India  bill,  III.  xxxi. 
73 — and  the  Indian  press,  xl.  14. 

Buckingham,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Buckinghamshire,  the  earl  of,  I.  iv.  26. 

Buckinghamshire,  disturbances  in,  1830,  II.  xxii.  70. 

Buckland,  Dr.,  I.  v.  41. 

Buckwheat,  produce  of,  in  France,  II.  xvii.  128  note — 
proposed  abolition  of  duty  on,  IV.  xlii.  49. 

Biida,  citadel  of,  IV.  Iv.  4^siege  and  storming  of,  43. 

Buddhism,  prevalence  of,  in  China,  IV.  xlviii.  16. 

Budget,  debate  on  the,  1816,  I.  ii.  25  et  seq. — discussion 
on  the,  1820,  x.  55 — defeat  of  tlic  Grey  ministry  on  the, 
1831,  IL  xxiii.  28— the  Whig,  1841,  III.  xxxviii.  42— 
their  defeat  on  it,  43 — the  debate,  44— Disraeli's,  1852, 
debate  on,  IV.  Ivi.  70— the  French,  for  1816,  and  dis- 
cussions on  it,  I.  iii.  115  et  seq. — See  Finances. 

Buenos  Ayres,  recognitinn  of,  by  Great  Britain,  I.  xii.  104 
— British  exports  to,  105  note — and  Spanish,  ib. — form- 
al recognition  of,  by  England,  IL  xix.  60. 

Buffa,  M.,  announces  the  resignation  of  Charles  Albert, 
IV.  lii.  97. 

Buffalo,  the  American  sympathizers  in.  III.  xxxvii.  89. 

Buffet,  M.,  IV.  Ivii.  3. 

Bugeaud,  general,  duel  between  M.  Dulong  .ind.  III.  xxx. 
32 — during  the  insurrection  of  1834,  50 — landing  of.  in 
Algeria,  victoiy  of  the  Sickak,  and  relief  of  Tlemsen, 
etc.,  xxxiii.  105 — ^jealousy  between,  and  Damreniont, 
114 — views  and  proceedings  of,  115 — conference  with 
Abd-el-Kader,  116— treaty  of  La  Tafna,  117— character 
of,  IV.  xlv.  16 — appointed  to  the  chief  command  in 
Algeria,  26— successes  there  during  1841,  27 — created 
a  marshal,  31 — negotiations  with  the  Moors,  o5,  36 — 
critical  position  of,  39 — battle  of  Isly,  40  et  seq. — treaty 
concluded  with  Marocco,  43 — subjugation  of  the  Ka- 
byles,  44 — appointed  to  command  in  Paris,  184S,  xlvii. 
59 — succes.ses  against  the  insurgents,  61— ordered  to 
withdraw  the  troops,  ib. — opposes  the  king's  abdica- 
tion, 66 — measures  against  the  mob,  67 — returned  to 
National  Assembly,  1.  77 — formation  of  army  of  Alps 
under,  Ivii.  2 — death  and  funeral  of,  19. 
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Bukkur,  passage  of  the  Indus  by  the  Afghanistan  expe- 
dition at,  III.  xl.  61. 

Bukowski,  murder  of,  II.  xxvi.  86. 

Buldeo  Singh,  rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  III.  xxxix.  79— his 
death,  ib. 

Bulgaria,  increase  of  population  in,  II.  xiii.  16 — prosper- 
ou.s  state  of,  26— terms  of  treaty  of  Adrianople  regard- 
ing, XV.  137- proposed  cessioa  of,  to  Russia,  IV.  xli. 
120. 

Bulgarians,  race  of  the,  II.  xiii.  7. 

Buller,  Mr.  C,  on  the  position  of  the  Melbourne  ministry, 
III.  xxxvi.  24. 

Bullion,  stock  of,  in  Bank  of  England,  1838-1S40,  III., 
xsxvii.  40  note — imports  of,  to  India,  1849-1854,  xxxix. 
32  note. — See  Precious  Metals,  Gold,  Specie,  etc. 

Bullion  committee,  disappointment  of  the  predictions  of 
the,  I.  ii.  11. 

Bullion  question,  Peel's  views  on  the,  IV.  xli.  11. 

Bullion  Report,  Horner  the  author  of  the,  I.  iv.  28. 

BuUionists,  arguments  of  the,  for  their  system,  III.  xxxv. 
9 — answer  to  it,  10 — views  of  the,  as  to  the  export  of 
gold,  IV.  xliii.  147,  149. 

Bull-dog,  the,  at  Messina,  IV.  Hi.  22. 

Bull-ring,  Birmingham,  the  Chartist  riot  in  the,  III. 
xxxvii.  66. 

Bulwer,  Sir  H.,  alleged  intrigue  of,  in  the  Spanish  mar- 
riage question,  IV.  xlvi.  42 — Palmerston's  letter  to 
him,  44 — note  by,  on  the  marriages,  47. 

Buhver  Lytton,  Sir  E.,  the  novels,  etc.,  of,  I.  v.  71,  72— 
on  the  relations  of  intellect  to  virtue,  i.  47  note. 

Bulwunt  Singh,  recognition  of,  by  the  British,  as  Rajah 
of  Burtpore,  III.  xxxix.  80. 

Bundeschied's  Gericht,  proposed  by  Prussia,  etc.,  IV. 
liii.  85. 

Bundoola,  commander  of  the  Burmese,  deatli  of,  III. 
xxxix.  65. 

Bunsen,  the  chevalier,  sent  as  embassador  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  III.  xxvii.  59. 

Buonaparte  et  les  Bourbons,  Chateaubriand's,  I.  xi.  6 
note,  II.  xviii.  8. 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  bill  for  Catholic  emancipation  in- 
troduced by,  1825,  II.  XX.  43 — .arguments  of,  against 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  xxi.  37 — his  character,  42 — 
speech  of,  on  the  Catholic  bill,  1827,  71 — on  the  cur- 
rency as  the  cause  of  agricultural  depression,  80 — mo- 
tion by,  1S28,  in  favor  of  Catholic  emancipation,  100 — 
vote  of,  on  the  address,  1830,  xxii.  25 — attack  on  Wel- 
lington by,  26  note — defends  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, xxiii.  64 — presides  at  the  formation  of  the  na- 
tional political  union,  91 — called  on  to  I'esign  liis  seat, 
III.  xxxi.  62. 

Burdwan,  railway  from  Calcutta  to,  IV.  xlix.  113  note. 

Bui'ger,  tiie  poems  of,  III.  xxviii.  34. 

Burgh  reform  bill  for  Scotland,  the.  III.  xxxvi.  5. 

Burghers,  the  French,  discontent  among,  II.  xvii.  39— 
representation  of  the,  in  Germany,  IV.  liii.  9 — views 
of  the,  in  Vienna,  1848,  liv.  23. 

Burgher  class,  elevation  of  the,  in  France,  I.  i.  7 — com- 
petition among  the,  in  France,  II.  xvii.  132 — alone 
represented  in  France,  133. 

Burgher  Guard,  formation,  etc.,  of  the,  in  Brussels,  II. 
xxiv.  73,  74— the  Berlin,  conduct  of,  IV.  liii.  51,  54— 
it  dissolved,  5S,  60 — formation  of  a,  in  Vienna,  liv.  6. 

Burgher  party,  tlie,  in  the  Broglie  ministrj',  II.  xxv.  2 — 
their  views,  ib. — ministry  from  the,  8. 

Burghersh,  lord,  at  the  Congress  of  Veronn,  I.  xii.  11. 

Burgos,  advance  of  the  French  to,  I.  xii.  73,  74. 

Burgoyne,  general,  notices  of,  I.  ii.  69  note. 

Burgoyne,  Sir  J.,  Wellington's  letter  to,  on  the  defenses 
of  the  country,  IV.  xliii.  27  note. 

Burgundy,  the  Dukes  of,  Barante's  History  of,  II.  xviii. 
33. 

Burke,  Mr.,  on  capital  felonies,  I.  iv.  84 — as  a  speaker  in 
the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  xi.  4,  5 — on  the  right  basis  of 
representation,  III.  xxxvi.  18  note. 

Burraah,  origin  of  the  war  with.  III.  xxxix.  54 — aggres- 
sions of,  55 — military  resources,  etc.,  56 — first  opera- 
ti  ms,  and  capture  of  Rangoon,  57 — further  operations 
and  successes,  53,  59 — reverses  of  the  British,  60 — re- 
verses on  Arracan  frontier,  62 — conflicts  before  Ran- 
goon, 63,  64 — advance  on  Prome,  65 — its  capture,  66 — 
storming  of  Arracan,  67 — advance  of  the  British  toward 
Ava,  and  submission  of  the  court,  70 — hostilities  re- 
newed, and  final  defeat  of  the  Burmese,  71 — conclusion 
of  peace,  72 — reflections  on  the  war,  73 — it  unavoidable, 
74 — army  of  India  at  conclusion  of  the  war,  25 — undue 
reduction  of  force  after  war  with,  xl.  1 — expense  of  it, 
2 — the  second  war  with,  and  capture  of  Martaban,  IV. 
xlix.  114 — storming  of  Rangoon,  115 — and  of  Bassein, 
116— capture  of  Prome  and  Pegu,  117 — peace,  118. 
Burn,  William,  the  architect,  I.  v.  83. 
Uurnaga,  a  member  of  the  Cortes  of  1822,  I.  xi.  51. 
Burnes,  Sir  Alexander,  mission  of,  to  Dost  Mohammed, 


III.  xl.  41 — his  difficulties  from  the  parsimony  of  the 
government,  42 — opposes  the  restoration  of  Shah  Soo- 
jah,  54,  56 — supplies  procured  for  the  expedition  by,  63 
— on  the  feeling  in  favor  of  Shah  Soojah,  64 — recom- 
mends abandonment  of  Cabul,  92 — murder  of,  103. 

Burnes,  lieutenant,  murder  of,  at  Cabul,  III.  xl.  103. 

Burney,  Miss,  the  novels  of,  I.  v.  68. 

Burning  of  widows,  abolition  of,  in  India,  III.  xl.  9. 

Burr,  colonel,  at  the  battle  of  Kirkee,  III.  xxxix.  47. 

Burreil,  Sir  C,  III.  xxxv.  22. 

Burschenschaft,  the,  in  Gennany,  III.  xxvii.  29. 

Burton,  judge,  trial  of  O'Connell  before,  IV.  xli.  72. 

Burtsdorff,  general,  at  the  assault  of  Akhalzikh,  II.  xv. 
80 — relief  of  Akhalzikh  by,  88 — again  relieves  it,  89 — 
operations  under,  1829,  90,  91 — attacks  Milli-Duz,  SS 
— subsequent  movements,  94 — at  battle  of  Kainly,  96, 
97— advance  of,  to  Hassan-Kale,  101 — occupies  Bai- 
bout,  104 — defeated  and  wounded  at  Khart,  l(i5. 

Bury,  rates  of  mortality  in,  1841,  IV.  xli.  17  note. 

Bushe,  Mr.,  becomes  solicitor-general  for  Ireland,  I.  x. 
115. 

Bussewitz,  M.  de,  royal  commissioner  to  provincial  es- 
tates of  Prussia,  III.  xxvii.  65. 

Bussolengo,  abandonment  of,  by  the  Austrians,  IV.  lii.  38. 

Butcher  meat,  first  fall  of,  on  the  new  tariff,  1842,  IV. 
xli.  55 — fall  in  prices  of,  1852,  etc.',  Ivi.  24. 

Butler,  Mr.,  on  the  legality  of  a  Catholic  sitting  in  Par- 
liament, II.  xxi.  114. 

Butter,  foreign,  proposed  reduction  of  duty  on,  IV.  xiii. 
49 — increased  consumption  of,  1843-1S46,  xliii.  70  note. 

Butterby,  insurrectionary  movement  at,  I.  iv.  14. 

Buxton,  Mr.  Fowell,  petition  from  silk-weavers  presented 
by,  II.  xix.  49 — advocacy  of  negro  emancipation  by, 
III.  xxxi.  87 — arguments  of,  for  immediate  emancipa- 
tion, 97 — motion  by,  on  the  compensation  to  the  slave 
owners,  99^on  the  increase  of  the  slave-trade,  107,  IV. 
xliii.  14,  18. 

Bygrave,  captain,  IV.  xlviii.  100. 

Byng,  Sir  John,  commander  of  forces  in  Ireland,  1830, 
II.  x.xiii.  6  note. 

Byng,  Mr.,  banquet  to,  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  III. 
xxxvi.  55. 

Byron,  lord,  the  works  of,  I.  v.  11 — his  merits  and  de- 
fects, 12 — his  dramas,  and  Don  Juan,  13 — his  conver- 
sation, etc.,  ib.  note.— on  Castlereagh's  death,  x.  154 
note — arrival  of,  in  Greece,  II.  xiv.  100 — his  efforts  to 
allay  the  dissensions,  101. 

Byzantine  empire,  disastrous  effects  of  conquest  of,  II. 
xxvi.  4 — cau.se  of  the  decay  of  the.  III.  xxxii.  1. 

Bzoski,  M.,  massacre  in  chateau  of,  IV.  xlvi  22. 

C. 

Ca  Ira,  secret  society  called.  III.  xxx.  42  note. 

Cabet,  M.,  arrest  of.  III.  xxix.  77 — a  leader  of  the  Social- 
ist demonstration,  IV.  1.  52 — a  party  to  insurrection  of 
15th  May,  70 — appointed  by  mob  to  provisional  govern- 
ment, 73. 

Cabul,  route  to  India  by,  III.  xl.  19 — arrival  of  the  Brit- 
ish expedition  at,  6b — entrance  of  the  British  into,  74 
— force  accumulated  in,  76 — force  left  in,  78 — quarters 
of  the  troops  at,  SO — growing  discontent  in,  81 — ad- 
vance of  Dost  Mohammed  on,  91 — state  of  affairs  at,  99 
— forces  in  and  around  it,  lOU — infatuation  of  defensive 
arrangements,  101 — conduct  of  the  British,  102 — com- 
mencement of  the  insurrection  at,  and  mui'der  of 
Burnes,  103 — capture  of  commissariat  fort,  1C5 — and 
of  stores,  106— storming  of  Mohammed  Shereef 's  fort, 
108— jealousy  between  leaders,  109 — storming  of  the 
Rickabasbee  fort,  110 — action  on  the  heights,  112 — ar- 
guments for  removal  into  the  Bala-Hissar,  115 — defeat 
of  the  British  at  Beh-Meru,  117  et  seq. — negotiations, 
119 — capitulation,  121— the  retreat  from,  128  et  seq. — 
views  of  EUenborough  regarding  advance  to,  IV.  xlviii. 
81 — and  of  Pollock,  Nott,  etc.,  83 — advance  re.?olved 
on,  ib. — advance  of  Pollock  toward,  87 — march  of  Nott 
to,  and  his  arrival,  S7 — destruction  of  the  Bazar,  18. 

Cabul  River,  the,  IV.  xlix.  1. 

Cachar,  entry  of  the  Burmese  into.  III.  xxxix.  61. 

Cadiz,  the  duke  de,  marriage  of  Isabella  of  Spain  to,  IV. 
xlvi.  46. 

Cadiz,  former  importance  of  the  trade  of,  I.  vii.  7,  S — 
composition,  etc.,  of  the  Cortes  of  1812  at,  20— declared 
a  free  port,  51— efforts  of  the  Liberals  of,  to  win  over 
the  troops  in  the  Isle  of  Leon,  56— the  insurrection 
at,  57— at  first  arrested,  58— measures  of  government 
against  the  revolt,  60 — the  yellow  fever  at,  61 — first 
attempt  of  the  revolted  troops  on,  64 — massacre  at,  74 
— refuses  to  receive  the  governor  appointed  by  the 
king,  xi.  44,  45— the  authorities  of,  defy  the  goveni- 
ment,  47,  48 — republican  conspiracy  at,  and  its  sup- 
pression, 08 — retreat  of  the  Cortes  with  the  king  to, 
xii.  78 — the  revolutionary  forces  in,  79 — strength,  etc., 
of  the  revolutionists  in,  80 — progress  of  siege,  84 — as- 
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sault  of  the  Trocadero,  85 — negotiations  at,  and  assault 
of  Santa  Petri,  SS^deliverance  of  tlie  king  and  disso- 
lution of  the  Cortes,  89. 

Cadore,  capture  of,  by  the  Austrians,  IV.  Hi.  59. 

Caen,  resistance  to  the  new  valuation  in,  IV.  xliv.  61. 

Caffe,  trial  and  death  of,  for  the  insurrection  at  Thouars, 

I.  xi.  19. 

Caffi,  signor,  execution  of,  and  excitement  caused  by  it, 

IV.  Hi.  24. 
Caffraria,  British,  ravaged  by  the  Caffres,  IV.  Ivi.  49. 
Caflfre  war,  its  origin  and  first  disasters,  IV.  Ivi.  43 — its 

progress,  49 — termination,  50 — subsequent  transactions, 

51. 
C'ahors,  resistance  to  the  valuation  in,  IV.  xliv.  61. 
Caiffa,  evacuation  of,  by  the  Egyptians,  III.  xxxii.  73. 
Caille,  M.,  embassy  of,  to  Mehemet  Ali,  III.  xxxiv.  54. 
Calabria,  the  duke  of,  I.  vii.  108. 

Calais,  journey  of  Louis  Philippe  to,  18.32,  III.  xxx.  20. 
Calamata,  proclamation  of  the  Greek  insurgents  from, 

II.  xiv.  22 — organization  of  the  insurrection  at,  28 — 
operations  of  Ibrahim  at,  158. 

Calatrava,  sefior,  a  leader  in  the  Cortes  of  1820,  I.  vii.  84 
— new  society  headed  by,  xi.  49 — opposes  the  law 
against  the  press,  50 — a  member  of  the  Spanish  com- 
mittee in  France,  II.  xxiv.  6G. 

Calcraft,  Mr.,  motisn  by,  on  the  salt  tax,  I.  x.  143. 

Calcutta,  ravagesof  cholerain,III.  xxxi.x.  50 — depression 
at,  after  the  Afghanistan  disaster,  IV.  xlviii.  52 — various 
roads  from,  xlix.  113  note — railroad  to  Burdwan,  ib. 

Calderon,  the  conde  de,  appointed  to  command  at  Cadiz, 
I.  vii.  59 — made  prisoner  by  tlie  insurgent  troops,  64. 

Calerji,  M.,  IV.  xlvi.  50. 

Calhoun,  Mr.,  views  of,  on  the  bank  question.  III.  xxxvii. 
19. 

Calico  printers,  strike  of  the,  18114,  in  Glasgow,  etc.,  III. 
xx.xvii.  53. 

Calicoes,  printed,  proposed  reduction  of  duty  on,  II.  xxiii. 
29  note. 

California,  effects  of  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of, 
I.  i.  30,  38,  39,  40,  IV.  xliii.  146,  Ivi.  72— their  effects 
on  emigration,  I.  i.  60 — and  on  tlie  price  of  gold,  x.  9. 

Caligula,  Dumas"  drama  of.  III.  xxxiv.  12. 

Callimaclii,  Prince  Charles,  appointed  hospodar  of  Wal- 
lachia,  II.  xiv.  15. 

Callington,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Calmon,  M.,  dismissal  of,  II.  xvii.  30 — vice-president  of 
the  Chamber,  III.  xxxiii.  55. 

Calves,  consumption  of,  in  Paris,  17S9-1S40,  II.  xvii.  126 
note. 

Calviens,  M.  I.  iii.  129. 

Camarilla,  the  secret,  in  Franc.e,  under  Charles  X.,  II. 
xvi.  5. 

Camarilla,  the  Spanish,  I.  vii.  34 — further  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings of  the,  37. 

Cambridge,  the  duke  of,  FV.  xli.  28 — viceroy  of  Hanover, 
measures  of,  there  in  1831,  II.  xxv.  34 — present  during 
debate  on  repeal  of  corn-laws,  IV.  xUi.  48 — at  Welling- 
ton's funeral,  Ivi.  77,  79. 

Cambridge,  state  of  corporation  of.  III.  xxxvi.  9. 

Cambridgeshire,  election  of  1830  for,  II.  xxii.  57. 

Carabronne,  general,  I.  iii.  106 — proscribed  in  1815,  19. 

Camelford,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Camille-Jourdan,  M.,  one  of  the  presidents  of  colleges, 
I.  iii.  132— in  the  Cliamber  of  ISIO,  vi.  10 — argiHuents 
of,  for  new  law  of  elections,  12 — on  a  proprietary  clergy, 
36 — opposes  the  law  regarding  the  press,  55 — called  to 
the  council  of  state,  82 — arguments  of,  against  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  censorship,  ix.  55 — amendment  on 
the  new  electoral  law  moved  by,  73 — dismissed  from 
the  council  of  state,  87. 

Camp  followers,  large  proportion  of,  in  India,  III.  xxxix. 
27. 

Campana,  general,  I.  vii.  107. 

Campbell,  Sir  Jolin,  afterward  lord,  the  biographical 
works  of,  I.  V.  52 — attorney-general,  1835,  III.  xxxv. 
44  note — decision  of,  on  O'Connell's  case,  IV.  xli.  73^ 
on  the  Maine  boundary  question,  89  note— chancellor 
of  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  1846,  xliii.  4  note. 

Campbell,  Sir  Archibald,  operations  of,  in  Burmah,  III. 
xxxix.  53— repulse  at  Kykloo,  60— victory  of,  before 
Rangoon,  64 — advances  on  Prome,  65— capture  of  it.  66 
—further  victories,  68— advance  of,  toward  Ava,  70— 
victory  at  Milloon,  71. 

Campbell,  captain,  at  Maharajpore,  IV.  xlix.  39. 

Campbell,  general,  at  Chillianwallah,  IV.  xlix.  100,  101. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  the  genius  of,  I.  v.  16— his  lyrical 
poems,  17. 

Camphausen,  M.,  ministry  of,  in  Prussia,  IV.  liii.  27. 

Carapoolie,  railway  from  Bombay  to,  IV.  xlix.  113  note. 

Campo-Franco,  count,  secret  marriage  of  the  Duchess  de 
Berri  to.  III.  xxix.  55. 

Campo  Verde,  general,  placed  in  command  at  Granada, 
I.  vii.  73. 

Vol.  IV.— N  n 
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Canada,  effects  of  the  changes  of  1830  on,  I.  i.  9 — mem- 
bers proposed  to  be  given  to,  II.  xxiii.  75  note — the  old 
protective  system  toward,  124 — state  of,  since  thi-  reform 
bill,  143— commencement  of  the  troubles  in,  1835,  III. 
xxxvi.  27 — demands  of  the  discontented  in  both  the 
provinces,  28 — opening  of  the  Assembly,  and  demands 
of  the  Opposition,  29— increasing  discontents  of,  and 
settlement  of  Upper,  53 — violent  proceedings  in  the 
Assembly  of  Lower.  54— disturbed  state  of,  xxxvii.  3 — 
affairs  of,  183;),  77 — different  temper  of  Lower  and 
Upper,  78 — effects  of  the  crusade  against  the  banks  in 
the  States,  70 — approach  of  the  contest  in  Lower,  80 — 
commencement  of  insurrection,  81 — defeats  of  insur- 
gents, 82,  83 — effects  of  these  successes,  S4— insurrec- 
tion in  Upper,  85 — advance  of  the  rebels,  80— their 
defeat,  87— conduct  of  the  militia,  88— efforts  of  the 
American  sympathizers  to  invade,  89 — burning  of  the 
Caroline,  90— these  proceedings  disclaimed  by  the 
American  government,  91 — measures  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment, 93— report  of  the  committee  of  the  Assembly 
on  the  wants  of  the  province,  94 — state  on  Lord  Dur- 
ham's arrival,  95 — course  followed  by  him,  96 — mistake 
in  the  ordinance  for  transportation  of  the  prisoners,  97 
— difliculty  when  they  arrived  in  Bermuda,  98— annul- 
ling of  Lord  Durham's  ordinance,  100 — he  resigns,  and 
is  succeeded  by  Lord  Sydenham,  101 — his  report  on  it, 
102 — the  rebellion  again  breaks  out,  103 — defeats  of  the 
insurgents,  104 — and  of  the  American  invaders,  105 — 
the  latter  again  defeated,  106 — trials  of  leaders,  107 — 
and  of  American  sympathizer.s,  108 — great  change  in 
institutions  of,  after  the  rebellion,  110 — effect  of  this  on 
the  local  government.  111 — growth  of,  since  1S41,  112 
— reflections  on  this,  113 — recent  gx'owth  of  this  pros- 
perity, 11.5 — contrast  in  1838  and  at  present,  116 — sys- 
tem of  land  grants  in,  xxxviii.  11 — danger  from  the  re- 
bellion in,  32 — exports  per  head  to,  xxxix.  9 — difficulties 
regarding,  1S41,  IV.  xli.  15 — proportion  of  children  at 
school  in,  81  note — tlireatened  hostilities  between,  and 
the  States,  1843,  86— Irish  emigrants  to,  1841-1855, 
xliii.  46  note— cry  from,  for  repeal  of  the  navigation 
laws,  Ivi.  6— progress  of,  compared  with  Australia,  37 
note— loyalty  in,  under  the  new  colonial  system,  46. 
Canadian  timber,  proposed  reduction  of  duty  on,  IV.  xli. 

47. 
Canals  of  China,  the,  IV.  xlviii.  8 — grant  for,  in  France, 
1833,  III.  xxx.  IS  and  note — companies  for,  1325,  II. 
xix.  66  note — importance  of,  to  India,  III.  xxxix.  19 — 
Indian,  under  Lord  Dalhousie,  IV.  xlix.  113  and  note. 
Canaris,  Constantino,  attack  on  the  Turkish  fleet  by,  II. 
xiv.  65 — naval  victory  of,  at  Tenedos,  73 — at  the  cap- 
ture of  Ipsara,  106 — his  escape,  103 — defeats  the  Turk- 
ish fleet  off  Samos,  109,  110 — daring  attack  on  tho 
Turks  by,  and  wounded,  143. 
Candahar,  route  to  India  from  the  north  by.  III.  xl.  19, 
20— arrival  of  the  British  expedition  at,  63 — reception 
of  Shah  Soojah,  64 — force  left  in,  78 — renewed  insur- 
rection at,  95 — defeat  of  the  insurgents  near,  ib. — the 
troops  at,  ordered  up  to  Cabul,  113— conduct  of  Nott 
at,  135 — position  of  the  British  in,  IV.  xlviii.  71 — com- 
mencement of  the  revolt  at,  72— measures  for  its  se- 
curity, 74— attack  by  the  .-\fghans,  75— its  defense,  76 
— advance  of  England  to,  84. 
Candeish,  close  of  the  Pindarree  war  in.  III.  xxxix.  52. 
Candia,  the  conquest  of,  by  the  Turks,  IL  xiii.  34 — mas- 
sacre by  the  Turks  in,  xiv.  47— revictualed  by  the  Turks, 
59— operations  in,  1823,  75,  97— successes  of  the  Greeks 
in,  1829,  XV.  141— excluded  from  kingdom  of  Greece, 
142 — still  excluded  from  Greece,  III.  xxxii.  35. 
Candidates,  system  of  requiring  pledges  from,  under  the 

reform  bill.  III.  xxxi.  25. 
Candles,  fall  in  price  of,  1S41  to  1845,  IV.  xlii.  35  note — 

proposed  reduction  of  duties  on,  49. 
Candole,  M.  de,  an  adherent  of  the  Duchess  de  Herri's, 

taken  prisoner,  III.  xxix.  43. 
Cunea,  blockade  of  the  Turks  in  Crete  in,  II.  xiv.  47,  75 
— ravages  of  the  plague  in,  97 — the  Turks  besieged  in, 
1829,  XV.  141. 
Canning,  Mr.,  return  of,  from  Lisbon,  and  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  board  of  control,  I.  iv.  26— on  the  slate  of 
the  criminal  law,  88  et  seq. — at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  vi.  61 
— resignation  of,  1321,  x.  90 — speech  of,  on  Catholic 
emancipation,  1821,  95 — and  in  1822,  124 — speech  of, 
against  parliamentary  reform,  1822,  125,  126 — sketch 
of  the  career  of,  xi.  3  note — his  character  as  foreign 
secretary,  etc.,  3 — his  peculiar  style  of  eloquence,  4— 
his  defects,  5— succeeds  Castlereagh  as  foreign  secre- 
tary, xii.  8 — his  views  on  Spain,  and  French  interven- 
tion there,  9 — instructions  of,  to  Wellington  at  Verona 
regarding  the  slave-trade,  16 — and  on  the  Spanish 
question,  19— his  views  on  it,  but  resolves  on  non-in- 
terference, 40 — feelings  and  views  of,  on  the  French 
invasion  of  Spain,  64 — letters  to  Chateaubriand  from, 
against  intervention  in  Spain,  64  note — portrait  of  him 
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by  M.  Marcellus,  C5 — his  opinion  on  the  probable  du- 
ration of  tlie  war,  66 — his  admiration  of  Cliateaubriand, 
65  note — continues  neutrality  with  regard  to  Spain,  78 
— opposes  the  intervention  of  Russia  in  Spain,  100 — 
views  of,  in  the  recognition  of  the  South  American  re- 
publics, 101  et  seq. — Ills  proceedings  in  pursuance  of 
this,  104— speech  of,  at  Plymouth,  on  the  prospect  of 
war,  107— on  tlie  conduct  of  the  French  invasion  of 
Spain,  127 — negotiations  of,  in  favor  of  Greece,  II. 
xiv.  143— efforts  of,  to  secure  recognition  of  the  South 
American  republics,  xvi.  41 — appointed  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  xix.  17 — formal  recognition  of  tlie  South 
American  states  by,  66— altercation  between  Brougham 
and,  XX.  22 — Mr.  North  a  protegii  of,  24 — on  the  alien 
act,  2^ — arguments  of,  against  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, 34 — arguments  of,  for  suppression  of  small  notes, 
xxi.  5,  17 — heads  tlie  pro-Catholic  party  in  1826,  44  — 
speech  of,  on  Portugal,  5)  ct  seq. — its  effect,  54— first 
brought  into  the  cabinet  by  Lord  Liverpool,  63 — be- 
comes premier  after  the  retirement  of  the  latter,  64 — 
jealousy  of  him  among  tlie  aristocracy,  65 — effect  of  his 
accession  to  the  premiership.  67 — speech  of,  1827,  on 
the  corn-laws,  77  ct  seq. — on  Wellington's  opposition  to 
the  corn  bill,  79— partial  disfranchisement  of  Penryn 
proposed  by,  83 — proud  position  of,  84— bis  susceptible 
disposition  and  increasing  illness.  So— his  last  illness 
and  death,  8i3 — expectations  formed  of  him,  87 — he 
would  have  disappointed  these,  88 — review  of  his  last 
act-',  8)— his  character  as  a  statesman  and  orator,  90— 
peerage  and  grant  to  his  family,  99 — death  of  his  eldest 
sou,  lb.  note — -vote  of  his  party  on  the  address,  1S30, 
xxii.  25 — they  oppose  the  proposed  reductions  of  the 
army  and  navy,  29 — their  disinclination  to  reform,  43 
— E;irl  Grey's  speech  against,  xxiii.  8 — on  the  dangers 
of  reform,  52,  53 — resolutions  of,  in  1823,  regarding 
slavery,  III.  xxxi.  85— views  of,  as  to  the  course  to  bo 
followed  in  the  West  Indies,  xxxvii.  131 — character  of 
Sir  Thomas  Munro  by,  xxxix.  52 — Peel's  aiguments 
for  emancipation  borrowed  from,  IV.  xli.  5 — and  tlie 
Oregon  question,  93 — connection  of  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck  with,  xliii.  C5. 
Canning,  lord,  foreign  undor-secretaiy,  1841,  IV.  xli.  14 

note. 
Canning,  Mr.,  afterward  Sir  Sti-atford,  terms  of  accom- 
modation for  Greece  arranged  by,  II.  xiv.  143 — vote  of, 
on  the  address,  1830,  xxii.  25. 
Canova,  the  works  of.  III.  xxviii.  75. 
Canrobert,  general,  character  of,  IV.  xiv.  15. 
Canterbury,  tlie  archbishop  of,  II.  xxiii.  91— motion  by, 
on  Irish  church  bill.  III.  xxxL  51 — at  Wellington's  fu- 
nei'al,  IV.  Ivi.  79. 
Cantillon,  trial  of,  for  the  attempt  to  assassinate  Wel- 
lington, I.  vi.  73— b:?quest  by  Napoleon  to,  ix.  120. 
Canton,  population  of,  IV.  xlviii.  0— powers  of  viceroy 
of,  10 — opium  smuggling  at,  22 — seizure  of  it  there, 
and  violent  proceedings  of  Lin,  23,  24 — commencenifiit 
of  hostilities  at,  25— storming  of  tlie  forts  of,  31,  32— 
opening  of,  45. 
Cantons,  the  Swiss,  effects  of  the  different  constitutions, 

etc.,  of  the,  IV.  xlvi.  89. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  state  of,  since  the  reform  bill,  II. 
xxiii.  148— the  Caffies  at  the,  1S41,  IV.  xli.  15— prog- 
ress of,  compared  with  Australia,  Ivi.  37  note — discon- 
tent at,  1S51,  and  its  causes,  47— the  Caffre  war,  48  et 
seq. — its  termination,  59 — subsequent  transactions,  51. 
Gape  wines,  proposed  duty  on,  II.  xxiii.  29  note. 
Capefigue,  the  works  of,  II.  xviii.  39— denunciation  of 

Lafayette  by,  xxv.  16. 
Capefigue,  M.  Angles,  murder  of,  at  Madrid,  I.  iii.  31. 
Capellan,  admiral,  at  the  battle  of  Algiers,  I.  ii.  74,  80. 
Capellari,  cardinal,  accession  of,  to  the  Pontificate,  II. 

xxiv.  87. 
C.ipelle,  M.,  private  secretary  to  the  Count  d'Artois,  and 

a  member  of  the  Richelieu  ministry,  I.  ix.  44. 
Capelli,  Trenta,  encounter  of  Murat  with,  I.  iii.  101 — ar- 
rests him,  102. 
Capital,  accumulation  of,  during  the  war  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  its  effects,  I.  i.  6 — effects  of  the  contraction  of 
the  currency  on,  37— want  of,  for  cultivation  in  Russia, 
viii.  32— destruction  of,  in  France,  by  the  Revolution, 
II.  xvii.  131 — necessity  of  combination  by  labor  against, 
xix.  54 — growing  antagonism  between,  and  rural  in- 
dustry, xxii.  6— undue  influence  given  to,  by  the  rail- 
way system,  66 — increased  infiuence  of,  xxiii.  4 — accu- 
mulation of,  by  the  trading  classes,  163— the  struggle 
between,  and  labor,  in  France,  xxiv.  4,  5 — abundance 
of,  in  France,  1836,  III.  xxxiii.  46- rise  of  interest 
during  crises  not  due  to  want  of,  xxxv.  8- effect  of 
want  of,  on  Irish  agriculture,  xxxvi.  60— predominance 
of,  in  Great  ]5ritain,  xxxvii.  3— abundance  of,  during 
crisis  of  1847,  IV.  xliii.  74— want  of,  alleged  as  the 
cause  of  the  crisis  of  1847, 107— alleged  want  of,  in  En- 
gland, 149— influence  of,  in  agriculture  as  compared 


with  manufactures,  155— destructioh  of,  in  France  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  xliv.  39 — the  struggle  of,  against 
labor  in  France,  78. 

Capitals,  progress  and  splendor  of  the,  in  Germany,  III. 
xxvii.  8. 

Capital  felonies,  number,  etc.,  of,  I.  iv.  83 — examples  of 
them,  85. 

Capital  offenses,  number  of,  in  Great  Britain,  1822,  I  x. 
127. 

Capital  punishment.  Mackintosh  on,  I.  Iv.  85,  86— nom- 
inal abolition  of,  in  Russia,  viii.  36— abolition  of,  save 
for  murder,  in  England,  x.  94 — frequency  of,  in  the 
French  army,  IV.  xliii.  25. 

Capitalists,  the  English,  support  given  to  the  Spanish 

revolutionists  by,  I.  xii.  7 — influence  of,  II.  xxii.  41 

effect  of  the  contraction  of  the  currency  on,  xxiii.  130 — 
their  possession  of  tlie  close  boroughs.  131 — fall  of  their 
predominance  with  the  reform  bill,  134, 135 — their  pre- 
dominance, and  how  obtained,  163 — is  thia  the  result 
of  a  general  law  ?  165— -the  reform  movement  caused  by 
their  policy,  xxiv.  1 — Louis  Blanc  on,  in  France,  III. 
xxix.  3 — -schism  between,  and  the  working  classes  in 
France  after  1830,  xxx.  C3— hostility  of  the  Cliartists 
directed  against,  xxxvii.  64. — See  also  Moneyed  in- 
terest. 

Capitan  Pacha,  the,  succes.ses  of,  irf  1823,  II.  xiv.  91 — 
defeat  of  his  fleet  near  Andros,  125 — at  the  siege  of 
Missolonghi,  130 — his  defeat  and  flight,  131 — opera- 
tions nf,  1826,  14S — defeated  by  Miaulis,  ib. — at  Nava- 
rino,  101,  162— at  Varna,  xv.  61. 

Capitation  tax,  the,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  26 — produce,  etc., 
of  it  there,  47— in  Turkey,  II.  xiii.  19. 

Capo  d'Istria,  count,  II.  xv.  27 — at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  I. 
vi.  61 — at  the  Congress  of  Troppau,  viii.  70 — a  member 
of  the  Hetairia,  II.  xiv.  4,  5— -becomes  President  of 
Greece,  xv.  140, 141— settlement  of  Greece  under  pres- 
idency of,  III.  xxxii.  83 — his  overthrow  and  assassina- 
tion, 34. 

Capo  d'Istria,  count  Augustin,  chosen  president  after  his 
brotlier's  death,  and  resistance  to  him,  III.  xxxii.  34 
— abdication  of,  36. 

Capua,  capitulation  of,  to  the  Austrians,  I.  viii.  79. 

Carabil,  defeat  of  Ballasteros  .at,  I.  xii.  79. 

Caraljuso,  extirpation  of  pirates  of,  II.  xv.  141. 

Car.accas,  arsenal  of,  captured  by  Riego,  I.  vii.  66. 

Caraman,  count,  at  the  Congress  of  Troppau,  I.  viii.  70. 

Carascosa,  general,  I.  vii.  107— defensive  measures  of, 
against  the  Austrians,  viii.  78,  79— escapes,  79. 

Carbonari,  origin  and  history  of  the,  in  Italy,  I.  vii.  105 
— revolutionary  movements  of  the,  1820,  lOO — revolu- 
tionary proceedings  of  the,  in  Sicily,  110 — chai'acter  of 
the,  in  Piedmont,  118- disclosures  regarding  the,  on 
the  trial  of  the  Rochelle  conspirators,  xi.  20 — plan  of, 
for  the  escape  of  the  condemned,  21 — efforts  of  the,  iu 
Italy,  IV.  xlvi.  63— in  Lombardy,  Hi.  8. 

Carbonarism,  general  introduction  of,  into  France,  I.  xi. 
17. 

Carbonneau,  arrest  and  execution  of,  I.  iii.  126. 

Cardinal,  a  Canadian  insurgent,  execution  of,  III.  xxxviL 
107. 

Card  well,  Mr.,  arguments  of,  on  the  monetary  crisis  of 

1847,  IV.  xliii.  79. 

Caretto,  engineer  to  Ali  Pacha,  treachery  of,  II.  xiv.  55. 
Carignan,  the  prince  of,  I.  vii.  118 — appointed  Regent  of 

Piedmont,  121 — at  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  xii.  85. 
Carlisle,  lord,  becomes  lord   privy  seal,  II.  xxi.  91 — a 

member  of  the  Grey  cabinet,  xxiii.  6  note— again  lord 

privy  seal.  III.  xxxi.  129 — resignation  of,  142. 
Carlisle,  riots  in,  1826,  II.  xxi.  2— distress  in,  1841,  IV. 

xli.  19. 
Carlist  war,  the,  in  Spain,  IV.  xlvi.  36. 
Carlo- Alberto,  embarkation  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  for 

Franco  in  the.  III.  xxix.  42 — its  capture,  45. 
Carlos,  don,  marriage  of,  to  a  Portuguese  princess,  I. 

vii.  43— danger  of,  at  Ar.anjnez,  xi.  58 — the  head  of  the 

Absolutist  party,  II.  xxiv.  89 — exclusion  of,  from  the 

Spanish  crown,  IV.  xlvi.  36. 
Carlos  Louis,   the  Infant,  Parma,  etc.,  assigned  to,  I. 

vii.  48. 
Carlovingian  Princes,  Thierry's  History  of  the,  II.  xviii. 

30. 
Carlow,  anti-tithe  meeting  at,  1832,  III.  xxxi.  21— small 

amount  of  tithes  individually  due  in,  22— effects  of  the 

coercion  act  in,  44  note — proclaimed  in  1848,  IV.  xliii. 

138. 
Carlowitz,  the  archbishop  of,  IV.  liv.  42. 
Carlsbad,  congress  of,  and  resolutions  against  Liberalism 

adopted  by,  III.  xxvii.  21. 
Carlsruhe,  excitement  in,  on  the  French  Revolution  of 

1848,  IV.  liii.  20— revolutionary  outbreak  at,  82— occu- 
pied by  the  forces  of  the  Confederacy,  83. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  the  works  of,  I.  v.  79. 

Carnac,  Sir  James,  governor  of  Bombay,  III.  xl.  17. 
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Cam6,  M.  de,  on  the  French  national  character,  IV. 

xliv.  21. 
Carnot,  M.,  returned  for  Paris,  1842,  IV.  xllv.  80— joins 
the  coalition  against  the  government,  xlvii.  IS — a  mem- 
ber of  the  provisional  government,  75  note — circular 
of,  to  the  electors,  184S,  I.  34— votes  for,  1S4S,  (!4  note 
— minister  of  public  instruction,  1S4S,  6'J  note,  97  note 
— proposed  primary  instruction  measui'es,  Ivii.  9 — elec- 
tion of,  for  Paris,  23. 

Carolina  d'Argucllos,  betrayal  of  Riego  at,  I.  xii.  87. 

Caroline,  queen,  omission  of  her  name  in  the  Liturgy, 
and  discussion  on  it,  I.  x.  42 — commencement  of  trou- 
bles about,  76 — sketch  of  her  previous  life,  77 — her  con- 
duct abroad,  and  proceedings  in  consequence  of  it,  73 
— omission  of  her  name  in  the  Liturgy,  and  her  return 
to  England,  79 — her  reception  there,  SO — failure  of 
fresh  negotiations,  and  commencement  of  the  inquiry, 
83 — her  trial,  84  et  seq. — her  defense,  and  failure  of  the 
bill,  87 — witlidr.awal  of  the  bill,  ib. — first  enthusiasm 
in  her  favor,  88 — and  rapid  reaction,  S9 — demand  of, 
for  her  coronation,  106 — is  refused  admittance  to  it, 
and  lierdeath,  103 — her  funeral.  Ill — conduct  of  George 
IV.  toward,  II.  xxii.  49. 

Caroline,  ex-queen  of  Naples,  last  letter  of  Mur.at  to,  I. 
iii.  103 — ^origin  of  the  Carbonari  under,  vii.  1(15. 

Caroline  of  Naples,  marriage  of  tlie  Duke  de  Berri  to,  I. 
vi.  27,  ix.  33 — the  assassination  of  her  husband,  35— 
during  his  last  moments,  30  etseq. — See  Berri,  duchess 
de. 

Caroline,  capture  and  burning  of  the.  III.  xxxvii.  90. 

Caron,  colonel,  insurrection  at  Colmar  under,  I.  xi.  23 — 
his  execution,  ib. 

Carpenitza,  defeat  of  the  Turks  by  Eozzaris  at,  II.  xiv. 
95. 

Carrel.  Armand,  character,  etc.,  of,  as  a  republican  lead- 
er, III.  xxix.  IS — mission  of,  to  Kouen,  on  behalf  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  II.  xxiv.  15 — efforts  of,  to  win  Clausel 
to  the  insurgents.  III.  xxix.  GO — and  the  revolt  at  Ly- 
ons, XXX.  43— demanded  as  counsel  by  the  prisoners  for 
treason,  xxxiii.  10,  21 — arrested  as  an  accomplice  of 
Fieschi's,  34 — arguments  of,  against  the  proposed  re- 
pressive laws,  39  et  seq. 

Carrel,  one  of  tlie  conspirators  at  Eefort,  L  xi.  18. 

Carrelot.  general,  appointed  to  command  round  Paris, 
IV.  Ivii.  34. 

Carriages,  proposed  reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  xlii.  40. 

Carrickfergus,  increase  of,  since  the  Union,  III.  xxxi. 
124  note. 

Cartliagena,  arbitrary  arrest,  etc.,  of  Royalists  at,  I.  xi.  31 
— the  Communeros  in,  40 — surrender  of,  to  the  French, 
xii.  79 — violence  of  the  Royalists  in,  81. 

Carthagenian  war,  true  cause  of  the  determination  of  the, 
I.  X.  6. 

Cartwright,  colonel,  during  the  mutiny  at  Barrackpore, 
III.  xxxix.  76. 

Carv.ajal,  general,  illegal  appointment  of,  by  the  king,  I. 
vii.  90. 

Carysfort,  the,  at  Acre,  III.  xxxii.  72. 

Carystos,  the  Turks  shut  up  in,  II.  xiv.  91 — relieved,  ib. 
98,  104. 

Casa  del  Campo,  defeat  and  surrender  of  the  Guard  at, 
I.  xi.  67. 

Casa-Irugo,  marquis,  becomes  premier,  I.  xii.  95  note. 

Casavia,  treachery  of,  at  Dragaschan,  II.  xiv.  33. 

Cash  payments,  effects  of  the  suspension  of,  I.  i.  34 — pro- 
longation of  the  suspension,  ii.  45— discussion  in  Par- 
liament regarding  it,  40  et  seq. — reflections  on  it,  53 — 
debates  on  the  resumption,  1818,  iv.  33  et  seq.  57 — 
petition  from  Bristol  ag.ainst  it,  58, 59 — and  from  Lon- 
don, 61 — the  great  debate  on  it,  62  et  seq. — decision  of 
Parliament,  73 — reflections  on  the  subject,  79 — -causes 
which  brought  it  about,  x.  14 — dangers  with  which  at- 
tended, 17 — its  disastrous  effects,  21 — debate  on  it,  1821, 
100 — and  1822, 131  et  seq. — political  changes  in  progress 
from  it,  15S — small  notes  resumed  during  suspension, 
III.  xxi.  6— fall  of  prices  caused  by  resumption,  and 
influence  of  this  in  compelling  the  remission  of  taxes, 
xxii.  40— the  resumption  as  leading  to  reform,  xxiii. 
128— suspension  of,  in  the  United  States  during  the 
war  with  England,  xxxvii.  5 — their  resumption,  ib. — 
suspension  of,  by  Bank  of  France,  1848,  IV.  1.  24— ef- 
fects of  this,  25,  26— extended  to  country  banks,  26— 
and  by  the  French  savings  banks,  45— suspended  in 
Belgium,  184S,  liii.  18. 

Cashel,  arrears  of  tithes  in  diocese  of.  III.  xxxi.  15— 
tithe  murders,  etc.,  at,  19. 

Cashmere,  included  in  the  old  Douranee  empire,  III.  xl. 
23— Sikh  population  of,  IV.  xlix.  51,  52. 

CasoB,  subjugation  of  island  of,  by  the  Turks,  II.  xiv. 
104. 

Caspian  Sea,  Russia  established  on  the,  II.  xiii.  69,  III. 
xl.  29. 

Cassagnac,  general,  IV.  Ivii.  46. 


Cassandra,  inFurrection  in,  II.  xiv.  23 — r.avagos  of  the 
Turks  in,  38 — forcing  of  the  lines  of,  and  massacre  at, 
46. 
Cassaro,  prince  do.  IV.  xlvi.  85. 
Cassay,  M.,  I.  xi.  60. 
CasscI,  society  for  liberty  of  the  press  at,  III.  xxx.  23. — 

See  IIesse-Cas.sel. 
Cassius,  mount.  III.  xxxii.  6. 

Ca.'^tafios,  general,  invasion  of  France  in  1815  by,  I.  vii. 
40— suppression  of  revolt  in  Barcelona  bv,  40- removed 
by  the  Liberals  from  his  government,  73. 

Castelbajac,  M.  do,  I.  iii.  129— on  the  endowment  of  the 
clergy,  118 — arguments  of,  against  the  new  law  of  elec- 
tion, vi.  14 — and  against  the  new  laws  regarding  per- 
sonal freedom  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  21 — speech 
of,  on  the  law  regarding  the  press,  xi.  15. 

CastclfoUit,  capture  of,  by  Mina,  I.  xi.  75. 

Castellamare,  capture  of,  by  the  Sicilian  revolutionists, 
I.  vii.  110 — recaptured,  111. 

Castellane,  M.  de.  arguments  of,  for  change  in  the  elect- 
oral law,  I.  vi.  88. 

Castellane,  madamc  de,  married  to  Fouch6,  I.  iii.  39,  40. 

Castes,  prevalence  of,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  25. 

Castile,  guerilla  and  robber  bands  in,  I.  vii.  35— New, 
disturbances  in,  1819,  II.  vii.  54 — Old,  secret  Royalist 
committee  in,  80 — reception  of  the  decree  against  the 
priests  in,  89. 

Castle  Pollard,  outrage  at,  1831,  II.  xxiii.  99. 

Castle  Rising,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Castlercagh,  lord,  arguments  of,  for  continuance  of  the 
income  tax,  I.  ii.  16— his  error,  21 — on  the  budget  for 
1816,  28— on  .agricultur.il  distress,  1816,  41— on  the  de- 
tention of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  59 — views  of,  in  the 
negotiations,  iii.  47 — measures  of,  against  the  Radical 
movements  in  1817,  iv.  13 — committee  on  income  moved 
by,  SO — on  the  state  of  tlie  criminal  law,  8S  et  seq. — 
arguments  of,  for  the  foreign  enlistment  bill,  96  et  seq. 
— at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  vi.  61 — efforts  of,  on  behalf  of 
Poland  in  1315,  viii.  3 — declaration  of,  regarding  the 
Congress  of  Laybach,  72,  76^mpression  made  on  the 
Radical  leaders  by,  x.  36 — the  six  acts  introduced  in 
the  Commons  by,  35 — negotiations  with  the  queen,  83 
— at  her  trial,  84 — firmness  of,  after  her  acquittal,  90 — 
on  the  effect  of  her  trial,  106 — at  the  coronation  of 
George  IV.,  108- bills  for  pacification  of  Ireland,  1823, 
123 — measures  for  relief  of  the  agricultural  distress, 
129,  130 — opposes  Mr.  Western's  motion  on  the  cur- 
rency, 131 — on  the  salt  tax,  143 — reductions  of  taxation, 
1822,  144— on  the  small  notes  bill,  149— death  of,  154 
— his  character,  155 — his  finnness,  156— his  domestic 
policy,  157— the  last  of  the  true  rulers  of  England,  160 
— his  duel  with  Canning,  xi.  3  note — intended  as  rep- 
resentative at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  xii.  11— last  in- 
structions of,  on  the  Sp.anish  question,  19 — -his  views  on 
the  corn-laws  adopted  by  Peel,  IV.  xii.  5 — on  the  Ore- 
gon question,  93. 

Castlercagh,  lady,  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  I. 
vi.  62. 

Castletown,  collision  between  the  peasantry  and  the  po- 
lice at,  II.  xxi.  118. 

Castor,  the,  at  Acre,  III.  xxxii.  72. 

Castro,  Perez  de,  minister  of  the  exterior  in  1S20,  I.  vii. 
75. 

Catalan!,  madame,  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  I. 
vi.  62. 

Catalonia,  brigandage  in,  I.  vii.  35— Royalist  insurrec- 
tion in,  xi.  6.5,  60— successes  of  the  Royalists  in,  73 — 
continued  civil  war  in,  xii.  83 — invaded  by  refugees  in 
1S30,  and  their  defeat,  II.  xxiv.  63. 

Catania,  capture  of,  by  the  Neapolitans,  IV.  Hi.  108. 

Catlicart,  general,  operations  of,  against  the  Caffres,  IV. 
Ivi.  50. 

Cathelineau,  statue  of,  mutilated.  III.  xxix.  41 — death 
o*'his  son,  40. 

Catlierine,  the  empress,  on  the  Frencli  Revolution,  I.  i. 
3— schools  established  by,  and  her  views  on  them,  viii. 
21 — gains  of  Russia  under,  54  note— views  of,  on  Con- 
stantinople, II.  xiii.  75 — intrigues  of,  in  Greeae,  76 — 
share  of  Poland  secured  by,  xxvi.  6. 

Catholics,  the,  strength  of,  in  the  reformed  Parliament, 
III.  xxxi.  27 — of  Belgium,  jealousy  between,  and  the 
Dutch  Protestants,  II.  xxiv.  70^dissensions  between, 
and  the  Protestants  in  Prussia,  1848,  IV.  liii.  It— See 
Rom.an  Catholics,  etc. 

Catholic  agitation,  effect  of  the,  in  inducing  the  cry  for 
reform,  II.  xxii.  ,5. 

Catholic  Association,  formation,  etc.,  of  the,  in  Ireland, 
II.  xix.  60— rise  of  it,  xx.  26— its  real  objects,  27 — bill 
for  repression  of,  and  debate  on  it,  33 — it  is  carried, 
and  evaded,  42 — new,  and  its  objects,  etc.,  ib. — in- 
creased vigor  of  the,  xxi.  Ill — entire  command  of  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders  obtained  by  it,  113 — increased 
power  and  pretensions  of  the,  115 — orders  the  suspen- 
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sion  of  the  great  meetings,  116— interferes  to  suppress 
insurrection,  118— tlie  king  on  the  bill  against  it,  121 
declaration  of,  regarding  the  forty-shilling  freehold- 
ers, 126— declaration  in  king's  speech  against  it,  128— 
bill  for  its  suppression  passed,  129 — Peel  on  the  diffi- 
culties with  regard  to  it,  135— inefficiency  of  the  bill 
for  its  suppression,  ib. — Sir  R.  Inglis  on  it,  141— acqui- 
escence in  the  bill  for  disfranchising  the  forty-shilling 
freeholders,  151 — revival  of,  in  Ireland,  III.  xxxvi.  44. 
Catliolic  emancipation,  effects  of,  as  regards  reform,  I.  i. 

6 debate  on,  1821,  x.  95 — ardor  witli  wliich  advocated, 

117 — urged  by  the  Liberals  as  the  remedy  for  the  state 
of  Ireland,  II.  xx.  17— its  effects,  IS— debate  on,  1824, 
22 — the  real  object  of  the  Catholic  Association,  27 — bill 
carried  in  the  Commons  for,  1825,  43— rejected  in  the 
Lords,  44— remote  cause  of,  xxi.  17,  19— rejection  of 
the  bill,  1827,  71— Peel's  speech  against  it,  72  etseq.— 
majoiity  on,  1828, 100— majority  against  it  in  the  Peers, 
ib. — king's  speech  on,  128 — arguments  for  bill  in  Com- 
mons, 130  et  seq.—aud  against  it,  140  et  serj. — division 
on  it,  147 — speech  of  Wellington  in  the  Lords,  148- 
carried  there,  14^ — a  victory  of  the  educated  classes 
over  the  people,  158 — it  was  aided  by  the  contraction 
of  the  currency  and  the  power  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
159 — difference  between  its  results  and  what  was  pre- 
dicted, IGO — it  was  a  wise  and  great  measure,  161 — 
spirit  in  wliich  received  by  the  Catholics,  163 — how  it 
failed,  104 — its  beneficial  effects  on  the  English  govern- 
ment, 105 — would  equally  have  failed  if  earlier  or  more 
complete,  166 — retribution  brought  on  both  parties  by 
it,  167— it  induced  the  reform  bill,  168 — division  among 
the  Tories  caused  by,  xxii.  6 — its  influence  in  increas- 
ing the  desire  for  reform,  7 — failure  of,  to  pacify  Ire- 
land, 58— influence  of,  in  inducing  the  fall  of  the  Wel- 
lington ministry,  xxiii.  3 — increase  of  crime  in  Ireland 
with.  III.  xxxi.  30  and  note. 
Catholic  party,  gains  of  the,  in  Ireland  by  the  elections 

of  1826,  II.  xxi.  45. 
Catholic  question,  the,  debate  on,  1822, 1,  x.  124— during 
the  elections  of  1826,  II.  xxi.  44 — increasing  importance 
of.  111 — decided  views  of  the  king  on,  121 — first  yield- 
ing in  the  cabinet  on,  123 — Peel  on  the  disunion  caused 
by,  131 — and  on  the  vacillations  in  the  Commons  on  it, 
132— effect  of  its  unsettled  state  on  Ireland,  134 — Peel's 
change  of  view  on,  IV.  xli.  2. 
Catholic  Kent,  collection  of,  by  the  Catholic  Association, 

II.  XX.  27. 
Catholicism,  alleged  political  tendencies  of,  II.  xxi.  73. 
Cato  Street  conspiracy,  history  of  the,  I.  x.  44  ct  scq. — 

arrest  and  execution  of  the  conspirators,  47,  48. 
Catolica,  prince,  murder  of,  at  Palermo,  I.  vii.  111. 
Cattle,  exports  of,  from  Germany,  III.  xxvii.  7 — import- 
ed, proposed  reduction  of  duty  on,  IV.  xll.  47  note. 
Caucasus,  the,  the  Russian  army  of,  I.  viii.  IS— the  range 
of,  II.  xiii.  59 — as  a  military  barrier,  61) — the  passes 
through  it,  61 — the  tribes  inhabiting,  their  character, 
habits,  etc.,  65 — Russian  intervention  in,  08— their  es- 
tablishment in  it,  69 — wars  between  Russia  and  the  na- 
tive tribes,  70,  71— progress  of  Russia  to  the  south  of, 
XV.  3. 
Cauchy,  M.,  announces  his  sentence  to  Ney,  I.  iii.  88. 
Caulaincourt,  M.,  heads  the  Xapoleouistsin  1819, 1,  ix.  28. 
Caiissidiere,  M.,  account  of  the  scene  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  by,  IV.  1.  5 — conspiracy  in  favor  of,  57 — votes 
for,  1848,  C4  note— at  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  65 
— resignation  of,  74 — returned  to  Assembly,  77 — impli- 
cated in  the  revolt  of  Juue,  11.  2— withdraws  to  En- 
gland, (6. 
Caux,  M.  de,  becomes  minister  at  war,  II.  xvi.  73— on 

the  state  of  the  army,  90. 
Cavan,  proclaimed  in  1818,  IV.  xliii.  108. 
Gavaignac,  general,  created  a  peer.  III.  xxxiv.  62 — char- 
acter of,  IV.  xlv.  13, 14— defeats  Abd-el-Kader  at  CUer- 
chell,  23— surrender  of  Abd-el-Kader  to,  45 — votes  for, 
1G48,  1.  64  note — appointed  minister  at  war,  74 — forces 
under,  against  the  revolt  of  June,  83 — his  preparations 
and  plans,  84— appointed  dictator,  85 — his  measures 
against  the  insurgents,  86  et  seq. — continuation  of  dic- 
tatorship to,  97— his  ministry,  ib.  note — first  measures 
of  his  govermnent,  98 — advocates  continuance  of  state 
of  siege,  li.  6 — contest  between  him  and  Louis  Napo- 
leon for  presidency,  21 — his  position  and  views,  22^ 
his  address  to  the  electors,  23 — measures  at  Rome,  28 
— results  of  election,  29 — conduct  of,  on  Louis  Napo- 
leon's election,  30 — on  the  reversion  of  the  constitution, 
Ivii.  39 — votes  for  the  motion  of  the  quKStors,  44 — ar- 
rested, 48. 
Gavaignac,  M.,  III.  xxx.  47  note — and  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, II.   xxiv.   33 — trial  of,   1831,  and  disturbances 
caused  by  it,  xxv.  55 — refuses  to  plead.  III.  xxxiii.  21. 
Cavalry,  the  Turkish,  II.  xiii.  45 — in  1828,  xv.  44,  45. 
Cavalry  horses.  Importation  of,  into  France,  II.  xvii.  128. 
Cavendish,  lord,  on  the  budget  for  1816,  I.  iL  25. 


Cayenne,  transportation  of  the  insurgents  of  June  to,  IV. 

1.94. 
Cayl.a,  the  countess  du,  influence  of,  over  the  king,  1.  ix. 

107,  xii.  120,  122. 
Cayley,  Mr.,  motion  by,  on  the  currency,  1835,  III.  xxxvi. 
20 — on  the  losses  by  the  crisis  of  1847,  IV.  xliii.  115 
and  note — on  the  diminished  supply  of  cotton,  116. 
Cazet,  M.,  French  missionary  in  Tahiti,  IV.  xli.  98. 

Cecaldo,  Colonna,  reception  of  Murat  by,  I.  iii.  98. 

Cedars  of  Lebanon,  the.  III.  xxxii.  6. 

Celts,  persistent  character  of  the,  I.  i.  60 — the  invasion 
of  Austria  by,  IV.  liii.  3. 

Celtic  races,  characteristics  of  the,  II.  xx.  7. 

Censorship,  the,  reinstituted  on  the  second  restoration  ia 
France,  I.  iii.  17 — new  scheme  of,  proposed,  vi.  20 — 
law  abolishing,  ix.  10 — discussion  on  its  proposed  re- 
establishment,  55  et  seq. — it  is  carried,  59 — new  law 
regarding  the,  103 — discussion  on  it,  104 — abolition  of 
it,  1824,  II.  xvi.  7 — re-establislied,  57  et  seq.  68 — new 
powers  given  to  it.  183.5,  III.  xxxiii.  43— relaxation  of 
it  in  Piedmont,  IV.  xlvi.  79 — partial  removal  of  it  in 
Prussia,  III.  xxvii.  71. 

Census,  the,  of  1S31,  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  new  re- 
form bill,  II.  xxiii.  S3— 1851,  IV.  Ivi.  34 

Central  America,  Rritish  exports  to,  I.  xii.  105  note. 

Central  Europe,  agitated  state  of,  1848,  IV.  liii.  1. 

Central  government,  influence  of  the  railway  system  on 
the,  II.  xxii.  05. 

Centra!  police,  proposed,  for  repression  of  strikes,  II.  xlx. 
58  et  seq. 

Centralization,  influence  of  the  railway  system  on,  II. 
xxii.  66 — general  corruption  produced  by,  in  France, 
xxv.  41 — increasing,  iw  France,  III.  xxix.  1 — complete- 
ness of,  in  China,  IV.  xlviii.  10. 

Centralizing  system,  influence  of  the,  in  France,  II.  xxv. 
104. 

Centre,  the,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  1834,  III. 
xxxiii.  12. 

Centuries,  representation  by,  in  ancient  Rome,  III. 
xxxvi.  18. 

Cephissus,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  II.  xiv.  92. 

Cereals,  comparative  productiveness  of,  and  of  the  potato, 
IV.  xiii.  37 — diminished  produce  of,  in  Ireland,  1849- 
18.>3,  xliii.  100  note— See  Wheat,  etc. 

Ccruti,  Don  Ramon,  a  leader  of  the  republican  conspiracy 
at  Cadiz,  I.  xi.  68. 

Cervera,  desperate  assault  and  capture  of,  I.  xi.  57. 

Cesena,  defeat  of  the  Romagnese  insurgents  at.  III.  xxix. 
27.  ■ 

Cevallps,  Don  Pedro,  appointment  of,  to  the  ministry  in 
Spain,  I.  vii.  41. 

Ceylon,  increased  production  of  coffee  in.  III.  xxxi.  106k 

Chabellon,  cholera  unknown  in.  III.  xxix.  32  note. 

Chabrol,  M.  de,  II.  xvi.  73 — minister  of  finance,  91 — 
character  of,  xvii.  5 — resignation  of,  50. 

Chacon,  the  betrayer  of  Porlier,  murder  of,  I.  vii,  69. 

Chalmers,  Dr.,  the  works  of,  I.  v.  84 — proceedings  of,  on 
the  veto  act.  III.  xxxvii.  74 — maintenance  of  old  Scotch 
poor-law  by,  IV.  xiii.  28  note. 

Chalons,  riot  at,  on  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, II.  xvi.  61 — Louis  Philippe  at,  xxv.  56 — in- 
surrection at,  1834,  III.  xxx.  47. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  the,  at  Paris,  declaration  of, 
against  the  wages  tariff.  III.  xxix.  9. 

Chambers,  colonel,  defeat  of  insurgent  Ghilzyes  by.  III. 
xl.  98. 

Chambers,  the  Belgian,  the  meeting  of,  1830,  II.  xxiv.  76. 

Chambers,  difficulties  regarding  the  convocation  of,  in 
1815,  I.  iii.  13 — how  secured  on  behalf  of  government 
of  Louis  Philippe,  III.  xxx.  3. — See  Deputies,  Peers. 

Chambers,  the  Polish,  II.  xxvi.  10. 

Chambray,  defeat  of  French  revolutionists  at,  IV.  Iii.  30. 

Chambre  des  Deputes,  grant  for.  III.  xxx.  18  note. 

Chanibrier,  M.,  account  of  the  secret  societies  in  Switz- 
erland by.  III.  xxxiii.  67. 

Chamco,  mother  of  Ali  Pacha,  II.  xiii.  78  note. 

Champ  de  Mare,  catastrophe  in  the,  on  th&  marriage  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  III.  xxxiii.  89. 

Champagne,  progress  of  Louis  Philippe  through,  II.  xxv. 
56.  , 

Champlatreaux,  Count  Mole's  fete  at.  III.  xxxiv.  15. 

Champs  Elysoes,  expenditure  on  obelisk  in  the,  III. 
xxxiii.  59. 

Chancellors,  Campbell's  Lives  of  the,  I.  v.  6'2. 

Chancery,  court  of,  accumulation  of  business  in  the,  II. 
XX.  32 — Brougham  as  a  judge  in,  xxiii.  12. 

Chancery  reform,  measures  of,  1825,  II.  xx.  32. 

Chandos,  marquis  of,  motion  b.v,  for  admission  of  ten- 
ants-at-will,  II.  xxiii.  76— his  clause  retained  in  new 
reform  bill,  93 — motion  for  repeal  of  malt  tax  by.  III. 
xxxv.  26 — motion  by,  on  agricultural  distress,  18%, 
xxxvi.  20 — and  for  agricultural  relief,  49 — supports 
ministers  on  the  Irish  coercion  bill,  IV.  xiii.  81. 
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Changarnier,  general,  during  the  retreat  from  Constan- 
tine,  III.  xxxiii.  Ill — character  of,  IV.  xlv.  11,  12 — 
appointed  to  command  at  Milianah,  25 — during  ttie  re- 
volt of  Marcli,  1S58, 1.  60,  61— returned  to  National  As- 
sembly, TT — appointed  to  command  National  Guard,  97 
note — votes  for,  as  president,  li.  29 — and  the  Garde 
Mobile,  Ivii.  13 — suppresses  the  insurrection  of  June, 
1849,  17 — at  Bugeaud's  funeral,  19 — supports  tlie  en- 
larged settlement  on  the  president,  2S — joins  coalition 
against  Louis  Napoleon,  30 — tlie  review  at  Satory,  ib. — 
rupture  witli  tlie  president,  31 — liis  dismissal  resolved 
on,  33 — superseded,  34— votes  for  the  motion  of  the 
quaestors,  44 — on  the  evening  of  the  coup  d'etat,  48— 
arrested,  ib. 

Change,  general  passion  for,  in  France,  I.  iii.  2 — causes  of 
it,  II.  .Kvii.  99— constancy  of,  in  human  affairs,  I.  iv.  1. 

Channel,  proposed  railway  from  Paris  to  the,  IV.  xliv.  79. 

Chanuel  Islands,  newspapers  published  in,  1TS2,  1790, 
and  1821, 1,  x.  126  note — members  proposed  to  be  given 
to  the,  II.  xxiii.  75  note— garrison  needed  by  the,  IV. 
xliii.  27  note. 

Channing,  Dr.,  on  the  state,  etc,  of  the  United  States, 
III.  ixxvii.  32  note. 

Chantelauze,  M.,  becomes  keeper  of  the  seals,  II.  xvii. 
50 — proposes  the  coup  d'etat,  53 — report  on  the  ordon- 
nances  by,  54  et  seq. — arrest  of,  xxiv.  60 — demeanor 
of,  before  trial,  xxv.  4 — and  at  it,  6— defended  by  M. 
Sauzet,  11 — sentence  of,  12 — liberation  of.  III.  xxxiii. 
73. 

Chantrey,  the  works  of,  I.  v.  97. 

Cliapalangarra,  defeat  and  death  of,  1830,  II.  xxiv.  68. 

Chapman,  Sir  Stephen,  difficulty  of,  regarding  the  Cana- 
dian prisoners.  III.  xxxvii.  93. 

Chapoo,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  IV.  xlviii.  89. 

Charbonnel,  M.,  death  of,  IV.  1.  91. 

Chardel,  M.,  II.  xvii.  67  note,  74  note. 

Charekas,  destruction  of  the  Ghoorka  regiment  at,  III. 
xl.  114— destruction  of,  IV.  xlviii.  99. 

Charette,  M.  de,  II.  xvii.  98— letter  from  the  Duchess  de 
Berri  to.  III.  xxix.  48. 

Charitable  funds,  abuse  of,  in  the  old  corporations.  III. 
xxxvi.  9. 

Charitable  trusts,  etc.,  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on,  I.  iv.  46. 

Charities,  Irish,  grants  to,  since  the  Union,  III.  xxxi. 
124  note. 

Charleroi.  terms  of  treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  regarding, 
I.  vi.  69. 

Charles  I.,  parallel  between  case  of,  and  of  Charles  X.  in 
1830,  II.  xvii.  103. 

Charles  II.,  the  navigation  act  confirmed  under,  II.  xix. 
20. 

Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  death  of,  I.  vii.  52 — alleged  altera- 
tion of  the  order  of  succession  by,  II.  xxiv.  90. 

Charles  X.,  advantages  of,  on  his  accession,  II.  xvi.  1 — 
his  character,  2 — his  defects,  3 — secret  camarilla  by 
which  governed,  5 — his  entry  into  Paris,  6— proposes 
the  abolition  of  the  censorship,  7^dangers  of  liis  abol- 
ishing the  censorsliip,  8 — increasing  infiueuce  of  the 
Jesuits,  9 — addresses,  etc.,  on  his  accession,  12 — ordon- 
nance  regai'ding  the  army,  13— opening  of  the  Cham- 
bers, and  his  speech,  14 — settlement  on,  16 — coronation 
of,36— recognition  of  the  independence  of  St.  Domingo, 
40 — review  of  the  National  Guard,  and  his  reception, 
62 — disbands  it,  63 — his  conduct  in  doing  so,  6.5 — or- 
donnance  re-establishing  the  censorship,  68 — new  cre- 
ation of  peers,  and  dissolution  of  the  Chambers,  69 — 
dissolution  of  the  Villele  ministry,  73 — his  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Martignac  ministry,  76 — his  answer  to 
the  address,  77 — ordonnances  against  tlie  Jesuits,  81 — 
preparations  for  change  of  ministry,  S3 — meeting  of 
the  Chambers,  and  his  speech,  84 — liis  secret  joy  at  the 
defeat  of  ministers,  88— conversation  with  M.  de  Caux, 
90 — appoints  Prince  Polignac  premier,  91 — early  inti- 
macy of  Prince  Polignac  with,  xvii.  1 — his  confidence 
in  La  Bourdonuaye,  3— and  in  Bourmont,  4— attacks 
of  the  press  on  him,  6— Memoir  on  tlie  state  of  the 
country  laid  before  him,  13  et  seq. — opening  of  the 
Chambers,  1830,  20 — the  address,  21 — his  answer  to  it, 

31 — prorogues  the  Chambers,  31,  32 — his  plans,  32 

dissolves  the  Chambers,  50 — coup  d'etat  resolved  on, 
52,  5.3 — report  on  the  ordonnances,  54  et  seq. — the  or- 
donnances, 5S — signs  the  ordonnances,  59 — his  security 
on  the  first  disturbances,  65 — his  firmness,  7.5 — ^decisive 
I'esohition  of  the  Liberal  chiefs  against,  79— mission 
from  the  Liberals  to  him,  and  his  obstinacy,  80 — inter- 
view of  Marmont  with,  83 — deliberations  of  the  coun- 
cil, 84 — concessions  resolved  on,  ib.  et  seq. — dismis.ses 
the  mini.stry,  85- attempts  to  form  a  new  and  liberal 
ministry,  86 — further  concessions  and  formal  deposition 
of,  87 — last  attempt  at  negotiation,  88 — offers  the  Duke 
d'Orleans  the  lieutenant-generalcy,  89— withdraws  to 
Trianon,  90— formally  abdicates  at  Eambouillet,  91 — 


interview  with  Maison,  and  falsehoods  of  the  latter, 
93 — journey  to  Maintenon,  and  parting  with  the  Guard, 
94^the  journey  to  Cherbourg,  95— parting  with  the 
Guard  at  Valognes,  96 — last  interview  with  Polignac, 
97 — embarkation  for  England,  98— residence  at  Holy- 
rood,  ib. — error  of,  regarding  the  choice  of  his  minis- 
ters, 100 — error  as  to  the  ground  he  tonk  for  resistance, 
103 — want  of  preparation,  104 — legality  of  the  ordou 
nance.s,  134 — review  of  his  conduct,  137 — influence  of 
his  fall  in  England,  xxii.  45,  50 — fall  of,  the  royal  speccli 
on  the,  71— the  Revolution  directed  against,  as  the  or 
gan  of  the  Jesuits,  xxiv.  1 — reception  of  his  ordonnancc 
dismissing  Polignac,  19— final  rejection  of  his  terms, 
22 — trial  of  the  ex-miuister.s,  xxv.  3  et  seq. — compari- 
son of  finances  under  him  and  Louis  Philippe,  32  note 
— proscription  of,  and  his  family  in  France,  50 — degra- 
dations of  the  peerage  under,  105— civil  list  of,  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Louis  Philippe,  III.  xxix.  21 — and 
expenditure  under  the  two,  22— the  court  of,  at  Holy- 
rood,  and  his  own  views,  39 — consents  to  the  attempt 
of  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  40 — vindication  of  the  ordon- 
nances under  Louis  Philippe,  101— results  to  France  of 
his  overthrow,  59 — last  years  and  death  of,  xxxiii.  74. 
— See,  previous  to  his  accession,  Artois,  count  d'. 
Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  views  and  policy  of, 

1847,  IV.  xlvi.  70— views  of,  on  the  Austrian  occupa- 
tion of  Ferrara,  75 — reforms  by,  and  his  popularity,  79 
— forces  and  movements  of,  Iii.  13— his  biography  and 
character,  14 — his  son  elected  king  of  Sicily,  but  de- 
clines, 21 — forces  at  disposal  of,  25,  26 — first  operations 
and  successes  of,  31 — difficulties  of  his  position,  3.3 — in- 
vasion of  the  Tyrol,  34 — his  plan  of  operations,  36 — 
passage  of  the  Mincio,  37 — cajiture  of  Pastrengo,  and 
retreat  of  the  Austrians,  38 — blockades  Peschiera  and 
Mantua,  39 — repulsed  at  Rivoli,  40 — battle  of  Sta  Lucia, 
41 — his  views  after  it,  42— position  of  his  forces,  and 
refuses  the  crown  of  Lombardy,  48 — siege  of  Peschiera, 
49 — repulse  at  Curtatone,  51 — victory  at  Goito,  52 — fall 
of  Peschiera,  53 — advantageous  position  of,  54 — threat- 
ens Verona,  and  captures  Kivoli,  58 — importance  of  the 
loss  of  Vicenza,  59 — further  preparations  and  rein- 
forcements, 61 — movement  against  Mantua,  63 — block- 
ades it,  64— checks  the  Austria!. s  at  Rivoli,  66 — battle 
of  Custoza,  67 — subsequent  movements,  68— -success  at 
the  Somroa  Campagna,  69 — subsequent  movements,  70 
— battle  of  Valeggio,  "1 — his  retreat,  72 — retires  across 
the  Oglio,  73 — and  to  Milan,  74 — insults  to,  in  Milan, 
and  its  capitulation,  75 — armistice,  76 — proclamation 
of,  on  fall  of  Milan,  79  and  note — forced  to  renew  the 
war,  84 — his  forces,  85 — proclamation,  87 — first  move- 
ments, 89 — defeats  of.  91 — battle  of  Novara,  92  et  seq. 
— its  results,  95 — his  abdication  and  escape,  96 — death 
of,  120— military  conduct  of,  123. 

Charles  Felix,  King  of  Sardinia,  I.  viii.  81. — See  also 
Sardinia. 

Charles,  the  archduke,  IV.  liv.  2 — the  Military  History 
of,  III.  xxviii.  51 — renunciation  of  the  throne  by,  IV 
liv.  76. 

Charles,  prince,  of  Prussia,  I.  viii.  144— at  the  corona- 
tion of  Nicholas,  148. 

Charlotte,  queen,  death  and  character  of,  I.  iv.  55. 

Charlotte,  the  princess,  marriage  of,  I.  ii.  60 — deatli  of, 
iv.  29 — grief  occasioned  by  it,  30. 

Charlotte,  the  princess,  of  Prussia,  marriage  of  the  Grand- 
duke  Nicholas  to,  I.  viii.  59. 

Charras,  M.,  minister  at  war,  1848,  IV.  1.  69  note. 

Charras,  colonel,  arrested,  IV.  Ivii.  48. 

Charter,  the,  modification  of,  by  royal  ordinance  in  1815, 
I.  iii.  14 — were  the  ordonnances  an  infraction  of,  II. 
xvii.  134 — previous  similar  invasions  of  it,  13.5 — as  mod- 
ified by  the  constitution  of  1S30,  xxiv.  43. 

Charter,  the  six  points  of  the,  III.  xxxvii.  63. 

Chartism,  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to,  III.  xxxvii. 
3,  50,  62.  ^ 

Charti.st  mo"ment,  progress  of  the,  IV.  xli.  85— sup- 
pression of  the,  1848,  I.  i.  20. 

Chartist  petition,  the,  1843,  IV.  xli.  85— the  great,  of 

1848,  xliii.  130 — its  demands,  131 — presentation  of  it, 
133— detection  of  the  frauds  in  it,  134— wholesale  fab- 
rication of  signatures  at  Glasgow,  ib.  note. 

Chartists,  views  of  the,  after  the  reform  bill.  III.  xxxi. 
127 — their  real  object,  xxxvii.  64 — rise  and  progress  of 
their  movement,  ib. — the  riots  at  Birmingham,  66 — 
the  rising  of,  at  Newport,  68^their  defeat,  69— riots  or- 
g.anized  by,  1842,  IV.  xli.  20 — opening  of  letters  of,  by 
Sir  James  Graham,  xlii.  31 — commencement  of  the  in- 
surrection of  the,  1848,  xliii.  130— their  preparations, 
131 — those  of  the  government  against  them,  132 — their 
defeat,  133 — abortive  attempt  at  Glasgow,  134 — impres- 
sion produced  on  the  Continent  by  tlie  suppression  of 
the  insurrection,  136 — renewed  agitation,  its  suppres- 
sion, and  trial  of  the  leaders,  137. 

Chartrand,  general,  execution  of,  I.  iiL  106. 
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Cliartrand,  murder  of,  aifd  acquittal  of  the  murderers, 
III.  xxxvii.  95. 

Chartres,  the  bishop  of,  II.  xvi.  82 — at  the  death-bed  of 
the  Duke  de  Berri,  I.  ix.  37,  38. 

Chartres,  the  duke  de,  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Cordon 
Bleu,  II.  xvi.  36 — his  arre.st  and  release,  xxiv.  15,  IV. 
xlvii.  T2 — narrow  escape  of,  T7. 

Chartrouin,  M.  de,  opposes  the  law-  against  the  Bourbons, 
II.  XXV.  87. 

Chasse,  general,  holds  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  II.  xxiv. 
80 — denounces  the  armistice  at  Antwerp,  xxv.  63 — 
force  under,  in  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  III.  xxix.  89 — 
the  siege,  90 — surrenders,  92.  _ 

Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  organization  of  the,  III.  xxx.  29. 

Chateau  d'Eau,  capture  of,  by  the  insurgents,  1832,  III. 
xxix.  65— conference  between  Guizot  and  Louis  Piii- 
Hppe  at,  xxxii.  08. 

Chateaus,  destruction  of  the,  in  Galicia,  IV.  xlvi.  21. 

Chateaubriand,  viscount  de,  services  of,  at  Ghent,  I.  iii. 
7 — opposes  the  admission  of  Fouche  to  the  ministry, 
8 — declines  office,  9 — made  member  of  Chamber  of 
"Peers,  20 — section  headed  by,  in  the  Peers,  5fl — cliar- 
acter  of,  59 — speech  of,  on  the  law  against  seditious 
cries,  73 — opposes  the  proposed  amnesty,  lOS — views 
of,  on  the  ordinance  of  5th  September,  133— support 
given  to  the  Royalists  by  bis  writings,  vi.  9 — arguments 
of,  against  the  new  law  of  recruiting,  51 — on  the  char- 
acter of  the  Spaniards,  vii.  17— on  the  extinction  of 
freedom  in  Spain,  33  note — conversation  between  Alex- 
ander and,  on  the  Greek  revolt,  viii.  SS  note— and  the 
Royalist  journals,  ix.  14 — on  the  assassination  of  the 
Duke  de  Berri,  40 — on  Decazes,  43 — votes  against  re- 
estiiblishing  the  censorship,  59^account  of  the  views 
of  the  Royalists  by,  89  note — sent  as  embassador  to  Ber- 
lin, 97— resigns  the  Berlin  embassy,  10(3 — on  the  death, 
etc.,  of  Napoleon,  123 — on  the  reputation  of  Pitt,  x. 
155 — on  the  change  in  the  character  of  statesmen,  169 
— sketch  of  his  career,  xi.  6  note — his  character,  6— his 
merits  as  an  orator,  7 — his  character  as  a  statesman,  S 
— his  defects,  9 — represents  France  at  the  Congress  of 
Verona,  xii.  11— note  of,  at  the  congress,  regarding 
South  American  independence,  17 — views  of,  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  congress,  22— succeeds  Jlontmorency  in  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  25 — directs  the  withdrawal 
of  the  embassador  from  Spain,  27— speech  of,  on  the 
Spanish  question,  41  et  seq. — Manuel's  answer  to  it,  5G 
et  .sc/7— letters  from  Canning  to,  against  the  intei-ven- 
tion,  04  note— letter  from  M.  Marcellus  to,  ih. — Can- 
ning's admiration  of  him,  Co  note — declines  the  assist- 
ance of  Russia  in  Spain,  100— designs  of,  with  regard 
to  the  Soutli  American  States,  106— supports  the  law 
of  septenniality,  111 — conduct  of,  on  that  for  reducing 
the  interest  of  the  debt,  114 — position  of,  in  1824, 116— 
his  dismissal,  117 — tlie  Emperor  Alexander  to,  on  tlie 
Greek  insurrection,  II.  xiv.  19— opposed  to  the  ultra- 
montane party,  xvi.  ll^opposes  the  law  against  sacri- 
lege, 33 — opposes  the  re-establishment  of  tlie  censor- 
ship, 59 — society  for  defending  the  liberty  of  the  press 
beaded  by,  68— dislike  of  Charles  X.  to,  73— declines 
office  under  Martignac,  76 — vote  of,  on  the  address,  ib. 
— resigns  the  embassy  to  Rome,  xvii.  30— on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  French  frontier  to  the  Rhine,  49 — opinion 
of,  as  to  the  fall  of  Charles  X.,  100— objects  of,  in  the 
Spanish  war,  118 — his  political  reasons  for  the  project 
of  advancing  France  to  the  Rhine,  119 — the  works  of, 
xviii.  7 — sketch  of  his  life,  8— his  character  as  a  writer, 
9— his  beauties,  10— his  influence  on  Christianity,  11— 
his  style  on  religious  subjects,  12 — his  defects,  13 — as  a 
writer  of  memoirs,  53— a  writer  for  the  daily  press,  74 
— views  of,  as  to  tlie  succession  to  Charles  X.,  xxiv.  14 
—declaration  of,  in  favor  of  Cliarles  X.,  20— noble  speech 
of,  in  the  Peers,  34— be  refuses  tlie  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs  under  Louis  Philippe,  40 — his  conversation  with 
the  latter,  ib.  note — resignation  of,  44 — tl^ autobiogra- 
phy of,  III.  xxviii.  54 — on  the  refusal  o^lie  Ducliess 
de  Berri' .s  gift  during  the  cholera,  36— heads  the  mod- 
erate Royalists,  39- opposes  the  attempt  of  the  Duch- 
ess de  Berri,  46 — arrest  of,  77 — letter  from,  to  Louis 
Napoleon,  xxxiv.  84 — course  of,  regarding  the  slave- 
trade,  IV.  xliv.  47. 

Chateaubriand,  madame  de,  1.  xi.  6  note. 

Chateau  Rouge,  the  reform  banquet  at,  IV.  xlvii.  19. 

Chateau-Thierry,  grain  riots  at,  1817,  I.  vi.  25 — Louis 
Pliilippe  at,  II.  xxv.  56. 

Chatelherault,  resistance  to  the  valuation  in,  IV.  xliv. 
61. 

Ghatenay,  cholera  unknown  in.  III.  xxix.  32  note. 

Chatham,  garrison  of,  1S46,  IV.  xliii.  27— that  needed  by 
it,  ib.  note — prison,  statistics  of,  hi.  42  note.        , 

Chatillon,  great  reform  banquet  at,  IV.  xliv.  32. 

Chatillon-sur-Seine,  grain  riots  at,  1S17,  I.  vi.  25. 

Chatres,  count  de  la,  made  member  of  Chamber  of  Peers, 
I.  iii.  20. 


Chatterton,  colonel,  suppression  of  the  Chartist  riot  at 
Birmingliam  by.  III.  xxxvii.  60. 

Chauvelin,  M.  de,  returned  to  the  Deputies  in  1817, 1,  vi. 
42 — vote  of,  on  the  new  electoral  law,  ix.  73. 

Cheapening  system,  rise  of  the,  and  its  effects,  II.  xxiii. 
127 — predominance  given  to  the,  by  the  reform  bill,  143. 

Cheduba,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  III.  xxxix.  58 — ces- 
sion of,  to  them,  72. 

Cheese,  foreign,  proposed  reduction  of  duty  on,  IV.  xlii. 
49 — increased  consumption  of,  1843-1346,  xliii.  70  note. 

Chelsea  pensioners,  summoning  out  of  the,  1819, 1,  x.  33. 

Clieltenham,  member  given  to,  II.  x.xiii.  42  note. 

Chemin  de  Versailles,  proposed  reform  banquet  in  the, 
IV.  xlvii.  44. 

Chenab  River,  the,  IV.  xlix.  52. 

Chenchinc,  general,  assassination  of,  I.  viii.  123. 

Chenier,  Dr.,  a  leader  of  the  Canadian  insurgents,  death 
of.  III.  xxxvii.  S3. 

Cherbourg,  preparations  at,  for  the  expedition  to  Algiers, 
II.  xvii.  42 — journey  of  the  royal  family  to,  95 — their 
embarkation  there  for  England,  98 — Louis  Napoleon 
at,  1S50,  IV.  Ivii.  29. 

Cherchell,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  IV.  xlv.  22 — defeat 
of  Abd-el-Kader  before,  23. 

Cheruicheff,  general,  I.  viii.  131 — at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  vi. 
61. 

Cliesliire,  additional  members  for,  II.  xxiii.  43  note. 

Chester,  bishop  of,  votes  for  the  reform  bill,  II.  xxiii.  105. 

Chester,  intended  rising  at,  1817,  I.  iv.  15 — diocese,  ."rta- 
tistics  of  church  accommodation  in,  44  note. 

Chevallon,  M.,  a  Spanish  revolutionist,  II.  xxiv.  67. 

Chevalier,  M.,  advocates  the  views  of  the  St.  Simonian?. 
IIL  xxix.  7— trial  of,  xxx.  8. 

Cliilde  Harold,  remarks  on,  I.  v.  11, 12. 

Children,  number  of,  receiving  education  in  England,  I. 
X.  57 — in  factories,  bill  regulating  labor  of.  III.  xxxi. 
109 — Lord  Ashley's  factory  bill  regarding,  IV.  xli.  8'J 
— necessity  for  protection  to,  in  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, 81 — Mr.  Fielden's  bill  for  limiting  the  factory 
labor  of,  xliii.  86 — large  mortality  among,  in  factory 
districts,  87 — employment  of,  in  factories,  92 — mortality 
among,  in  town  and  rural  districts,  93. 

Chili,  British  consul  appointed  to,  I.  xii.  104 — and  ex- 
ports to,  105  note. 

Chillianwallah,  preparations,  etc.,  for,  IV.  xlix.  100 — 
battle  of,  101  e.t  Kcq. — its  results,  102 — recovery  of  the 
guns  taken  at,  106. 

Chilman,  M.,  III.  xxxiii.  21. 

Chios,  extension  of  the  insurrection  to,  11.  xiv.  60 — mas- 
sacre of,  61,  62 — renewed  massacre,  67— -expedition  un- 
der Fabvier  against,  xv.  141 — excluded  from  kingdom 
of  Greece,  142. 

China,  non-progressive  ."itate  of,  I.  i.  67 — petitions  against 
the  restrictions  on  the  trade  to,  x.  64--opening  of  the 
trade  to.  III.  xxxi.  69 — increase  of  trade  with,  since, 
73  and  note — danger  from  the  war  in,  xxxviii.  32 — 
value  of  opium  exported  from  India  to,  xxxix.  24 — the 
war  with,  1841,  IV.  xli.  15 — alleged  effects  of  interrup- 
tion of  commerce  with,  28 — proposed  reduction  of  du- 
ties on  sugar  from,  106 — restrictions  on  importation 
of  laborers  into  the  West  Indies  from,  xliii.  10 — En- 
gl.and  first  bi'ought  into  collision  with,  xlviii.  Incon- 
stancy of  national  diameter,  2 — extent  and  population, 
3 — revenues,  4 — land  and  sea  forces,  5 — great  towns,  C 
— geographical  description,  7 — canals,  8— climate  and 
productions,  9 — system  of  government,  10 — -agriculture, 
11,  12 — land  tenures,  13 — form  of  government,  14 — 
practical  checks  on  despotism,  15 — religion,  16 — edu- 
cation, 17 — cautious  management  of  the  trade  by  the 
East  India  Company,  18 — change  on  its  being  thrown 
open,  19 — passage  of  the  Bocca  Tigris,  20 — affairs  in 
1835-1836,21 — increase  in  the  opium  smuggling  trade, 
22 — measures  of  the  Viceroy  Lin,  23 — violent  proceed- 
ings of  Chinese,  24 — ^commencement  of  hostilities,  25 
— capture  of  forts  of  Canton,  27 — treaty  disavowed,  2S 
— storming  of  forts,  29 — further  hostilities,  fresli  ar- 
mistice, and  renewed  war,  30^ — attack  on  forts  of  Can- 
ton, 31,  32— new  terms  of  accommodation,  33 — storm- 
ing of  Amov,  34— second  capture  of  Chusan,  35 — of 
Cliinghae,  36— and  of  Ningpo,  37— defeats  of  Chinese, 
3S— capture  of  Chapoo,  39— forcing  of  the  Yang-tze- 
Kiang,  etc.,  40,  41— failure  of  negotiations,  and  further 
advance,  42— storming  of  Chin-Ki.ing-foo,  43— arrival 
at  Nankin,  44— treaty  concluded,  45.  46. 

China  proper,  extent  and  population  of,  IV.  xlviii.  3. 

CliineseTartary,  extent,  etc.,  of,  IV.  xlviii.  3. 

Chingliae,  storming  of,  by  the  British,  IV.  xlviii.  36— 
defeat  of  the  Chinese  at,  33. 

Chin-Kiang-foo,  importance  of,  IV.  xlviii.  40 — storming 
of  it,  42,  43. 

Chippenham,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Chippewa,  attack  by  the  American  sympathizers  on.  III. 
xxxvii.  SO. 
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Chisliolm,  lieutenant,  death  of.  III.  xxxix.  48. 
Cliismonda,  Kedwitz's  poem  of.  III.  xxvlii.  3S. 
Cliiswick,  death  of  Canning  at,  11.  xxi.  SO. 
Chiusa,  tlie  defile  of,  I.  xii.  1"2. 

Chlapowski,  general,  invades  Lithuania,  II.  xxvi.  73 — 
throws  himself  into  Lithuania,  80. 

Chlopicki,  general,  a  member  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Poland,  II.  xxvi.  IS,  22 — saves  Krasinski  from 
the  mob,  21 — seizes  the  dictator.shlp,  22 — his  biography 
and  character,  23 — his  views  as  to  the  revolution,  24— 
liis  military  preparations,  'J5 — civilities  between,  and 
Constantine,  20 — unsuccessful  negotiation  with  Nicho- 
las, 27 — resigns  the  dictatorship  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Diet,  and  is  reappointed,  31 — -his  first  acts,  32 — vain 
efforts  at  accomraodatiou,  39 — resigns,  ib. — wounded 
at  Praga,  51. 

Chosronea,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  II.  xiv.  92. 

Choiseul,  the  duke  of,  a  member  of  tlie  Council  of  Agri- 
culture,  I.  ix.  7 — share  of  the  indemnity  received  by, 
IL  xvi.  32— during  the  Three  Days,  xvii.  74. 

Cholera,  ravages  of,  in  Hungary,  II.  xxv.  30— ravages 
of,  among  the  Poles,  x.xvi.  G7 — death  of  Diebitch  and 
Constantino  of,  78— conduct  of  Nicholas  during,  94- 
first  appearance  of,  in  Paris,  III.  xxix.  31— its  unlooked- 
for  symptoms,  32 — uncertainty  in  its  mode  of  treatment, 
33 — commissions  in  Paris  on  it,  34 — its  ravages,  05 — 
details  of  it  in  Paris,  ib.  note — fortitude  and  benevo- 
lence during  it,  3ti — appearance  of,  in  England,  and  its 
influence  in  checking  the  reform  mania,  xxxi.  9— rav- 
ages of,  in  the  army  in  India,  1817,  xxxix.  50 — ravages 
of,  among  the  Russians  in  Hungary,  IV.  Iv.  54. 

Cliosrow,  Capitan  Pacha,  operations  of,  in  tlie  Archipel- 
ago, II.  xiv.  104 — attack  on  Spezzia  and  Ipsara,  105 — 
capture  of  the  latter,  ib. 

Chourchid  Pacha,  operations  of,  against  the  Greeks  in 
the  Morea,  II.  xiv.  36 — against  Ali  Pacha,  xiii.  78,  xiv. 
44— capture  and  execution  of  Ali  Pacha  by,  55,  5G^ 
plan  of  the  campaign,  5S — defeated  by  the  Suliotes,  59 
— grand  invasion  of  the  Jlorea  by,  70 — his  danger  and 
losses,  71 — his  disastrous  retreat,  72 — repeated  defeats 
of,  73— his  death,  ib. 

Christian  VII.,  death  of,  IV.  liii.  34. 

Christian  VIII.,  destruction  of  the,  IV.  liii.  95. 

Christian  monarchy,  importance  of  establishing  a,  in 
place  of  Turkey,  II.  xiv.  172,  173. 

Christian  slavery,  abolition  of,  in  Algiers,  I.  ii.  81. 

Christians,  the,  in  the  Turkish  empire,  II.  xiii.  S— posi- 
tion of,  as  the  industrious  class  in  Turkey,  12 — their 
increase  as  compared  with  tlie  Turks,  13 — numbers  of, 
in  European  Turkey,  17  note — can  not  become  propri- 
etors of  land  there,  20 — massacres  of,  in  Smyrna,  xiv. 
43 — threatened  massacre  of,  in  Constantinople,  51 — 
massacres  of,  in  Jassy,  81 — and  Mohammedans,  all 
recent  European  wars  between,  xv.  1 — regulation  re- 
garding dress  of,  in  Turkey,  14. 

Christianity,  destiny  of  the  Japhetian  race  with  regard 
to,  I.  i.  73 — its  increasing  influence  in  Europe,  74 — 
waning  of  Mohammedanism  before,  ii.  83,  84 — destined 
triumph  of,  in  Turkey,  II.  xv.  151 — Cliateaubriand's 
influence  in  reviving,  xviii.  11 — ascendant  over  Mo- 
hammedanism now  obtained  by,  IIL  xxxiii.  125 — re- 
moval of  civil  forfeitures  on  conversion  to,  in  India, 
xl.  11 — spread  of,  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  IV.  xli. 
97. 

Christie,  captain,  before  Ghuznee,  IV.  xlviii.  t5 — at 
Chillianwallah,  xlix.  101. 

Christina,  queen,  marriage  of  Ferdinand  VII.  to,  II. 
xxiv.  89— birth  of  her  daughter,  90,  IV.  xlvi.  36— pro- 
pos.als  to  Louis  Philippe  for  double  marriage,  which  he 
declines,  3S,  39 — furtlier  conferences,  40 — offers  her 
daughter's  hand  to  Prince  Leopold,  42 — subsequent 
negotiations,  eta,  regarding  tlie  marriages,  43  et  seq. 

Christopher,  Mr.,  motion  by,  1842,  on  the  corn-laws,  IV. 
xlL  40. 

Chrzanowski,  general,  at  Iganie,  II.  xxvi.  C6— expedition 
of,  into  Volhynia,  and  its  defeat,  72 — appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Sardinians,  IV.  lii.  85— defeats  of,  and  falls 
back  to  Novara,  91— battle  of  Novara,  92  et  seq.—H.a  re- 
sults, 95. 

Church,  general,  attack  on,  in  Palermo,  I.  vii.  110 — op- 
erations of,  at  Athens,  and  his  defeat,  II.  xiv.  150. 

Church,  the,  discussion  regarding  its  endowment,  I.  iii. 
118  et  seq. — law  regarding  bequests  to  it,  in  France,  vi. 
32 — discussion  on  it,  33 — decision,  38 — character  and 
tendencies  of,  in  Spain,  vii.  IG — the  Unssian,  statistics 
cf,  viil.  22 — additional  endowments  for,  in  France,  ix. 
100— alliance  of  the  Royalists  with,  in  France,  and  its 
results,  xi.  26— position,  etc.,  of,  in  France  under  Louis 
Philippe,  IV.  xliv.  23. 

Church  of  England,  .nlleged  influence  of  the  test  and  cor- 
poration laws  on,  II.  xxi.  106,  107 — influence  of  their 
repeal  on  it,  110— bill  for  better  discipline  of,  etc., 
1835,  III.  XXXV.  30, 


Church  of  Scotland,  the  Free  Kirk  secession  from  the, 
III.  xxxvii.  74  et  seq. 

Churches,  new,  grant  in  1818  for  building  of,  I.  iv.  44 

and  1823,  II.  xix.  15. 

Church  cess,  proposed  abolition  of,  in  Ireland,  III.  xxxi. 
45. 

Church  establishment,  further  reduction  of,  in  Spain,  I. 
xi.  55. 

Churchmen,  jealousy  between,  and  Dissenters  on  the  ed- 
ucation question,  IV.  xliii.  96. 

Church  partv,  views  of,  on  the  Irish  church  commission, 
III.  .xxxi.  135. 

Church  property,  effects  of  the  confiscation  of,  in  France, 
I.  iii.  118 — alienation  of,  in  France,  vi.  38 — decree  re- 
garding, in  Spain  in  1820,  vii.  78— confiscation  of,  by 
the  Cortes  in  1820,  86,  xi.  37 — effects  on  education  of 
the  confiscation  of  the,  x.  58 — amount  of  the  confie- 
cation  of,  in  Spain,  61 — effects  of  its  confiscation  on 
the  working  classes  in  France,  II.  xvii.  127 — its  re- 
sumption by  the  Papists,  one  object  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  xx.  27 — proposed  confiscation  of,  by  the 
Irish  church  bill.  III.  xxxi.  47. 

Church-rates,  bill  for  abolition  of,  1837,  III.  xxxvi.  64. 

Chusan,  opium  smuggling  at,  IV.  xlviii.  22 — capture  and 
occupation  of,  by  the  British,  26 — .second  capture  of, 
by  the  British,  35 — terms  of  the  treaty  regarding,  45. 

Cliutoo,  a  Pindarree  chief,  death  of.  III.  xxxix.  51. 

Chuttur  Singh,  r<volt  of,  in  the  Punjaiib,  IV.  xlix.  95 — 
operations  of,  96 — capture  of  Attock  bv,  99 — ^junction 
of,  with  Sliere  Singh,  103— battle  of  Goojerat,  104  et 
seq. 

Ciacchi,  cardinal,  ministry  of,  IV.  li>.  24. 

Cider,  reduction  of  duties  on,  1825,  II.  xix.  70  note — re- 
peal of  duty  on,  1830,  xxii.  34. 

Circassia,  the  affair  of  the  Vixen,  III.  xxxvi.  70  et  seq. 

Circulating  medium,  danger  of  an  unstable.  III.  xxxv.  2. 

Cities,  progress  and  splendor  of  the,  in  Germany,  III. 
x.wii.  8 — the  great,  of  Germany,  feeling,  etc.,  in,  79— 
Soult's  views  as  to  the  military  defense  of,  xxxiv.  112 
—greater  mortality  of,  than  of  country  districts,  IV. 
xliii.  157 — the  French,  rapid  growth  of,  under  Louis 
Philippe,  xliv.  2 — ^the  great,  of  China,  xlviii.  6. 

Ciudad  Real,  capitulation  of  Royalists  at,  I.  xi.  68. 

Civil  cases,  introduction  of  jury  trial  in,  into  Scotland,  I. 
iv.  19— its  failure,  20. 

Civil  forfeitures,  removal  of,  on  conversion  in  India,  III. 
xl.  11. 

Civil  list,  the  French,  II.  xvi.  16 — defeat  of  the  Welling- 
ton ministry  on  the,  xxii.  79 — voted  to  William  IV., 
etc.,  xxiii.  60 — debate  on  the,  in  France,  1S31,  xxv.  87 
— voted  to  Louis  Philippe,  III.  xxix.  20 — its  extrava- 
gance, 21 — vote  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  on,  IV. 
Ivii.  28. 

Civil  offices,  number  of,  in  France,  II.  xxiv.  7 — injudi- 
cious employment  of  military  officers  in  India  in,  III. 
xl.  140. 

Civil  servants,  Eilenborough's  depreciation  of,  IV.  xlviii. 
69. 

Civil  service,  new  regulations  regarding  salaries  in  the, 
in  India,  III.  xl.  6. 

Civil  situations,  large  employment  of  officers  in,  in  India, 
III.  xl.  8. 

Civil  war.  Sir  R.  Inglis  on  the  dangers  of,  II.  xxi.  142 — 
Wellington  on,  14S — danger  of,  during  the  reform 
mania,  xxiii.  114. 

Civilization,  effects  of  the  discovery  of  the  American 
mines  on,  I.  i.  33— relations  of,  to  morality,  47 — mi- 
gratory passions  of  men  in  the  youth  of,  69 — and  in  itt 
maturity,  70 — obstacles  to,  from  serfdom  in  Russia, 
viii.  33 — obstacles  to,  in  Russia,  39 — it  confined  to  the 
higher  ranks,  40 — in  Europe  and  in  France,  Gnizot's 
works  on,  II.  xvii.  9,  xviii.  22 — influence  of  Ihe  slave- 
trade  on,  in  Africa,  III.  xxxi.  7S,  79 — effects  of  the  Eu- 
ropean revolutions  on,  IV.  Ivii.  56. 

Civita  Vecchia,  insurrection  of  the  galley-slaves  in,  I. 
vii.  117. 

Clara,  count,  at  Santa  Lucia,  IV.  Hi.  41 — at  Curtatonc, 
54,  Iv.  46. 

Clanricarde,  lord,  postmaster-general,  1846,  IV.  xliii.  4 
note — motion  by,  on  free  trade,  Ivi.  32. 

Claparede,  general,  made  a  peer,  I.  vi.  96. 

Clare,  the  famine  of  1823  in,  I.  x.  122  note — operation  of 
the  insurrection  act  in,  1824,  II.  xx.  23  note — election 
of  O'Connell  for,  xxi.  114 — results  of  this,  115— re-elec- 
tion of  O'Connell  for,  153 — conflict  between  Catholics 
and  Orangemen  in,  xxii.  19 — disturbances  in,  1831, 
xxiii.  72 — extraordinary  murder  in.  III.  xxxi.  33  note 
— monster  repeal  meeting  in,  IV.  xli.  68 — agrarian  out- 
rages  in,  1S46,  xiii.  74,  76  note — increase  of  crime  in, 
1847,  xliii.  97  and  note. 

Claremont  House,  residence  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
etc.,  at,  I.  ii.  60 — Louis  Philippe  retires  to,  IV.  xlvii. 
77. 
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Clarence,  the  duke  of,  becomes  loid  liigh  admiral,  II. 
xxi.  66— resignation  of,  06.— See  William  IV. 

Clarendon,  earl  of,  president  of  board  of  trade,  1846,  IV. 
xliji.  4  note — applies  for  continued  suspension  of  habeas 
corpus  act  in  Ireland,  Ivi.  53. 

Clark,  lieutenant,  at  storming  of  Arracan,  III.  xxxix.  67. 

Clark,  see  Feltre,  duke  de. 

Clarke,  Dr.,  on  corporal  punishment  in  Russia,  I.  vlii. 
36 — description  of  Greece  by,  II.  xiii.  81. 

Class  government,  results  of,  to  freedom.  III.  xxx.  62. 

Class  legislation,  invariable  results  of.  I.  iv.  8 — danger 
of,  under  the  reform  bill,  II.  xxiii.  162 — the  invariable 
result  of  uniform  representation,  166. 

Class  representation,  necessity  and  Importance  of,  II. 
xxiii.  167. 

Classes,  the  subdivision  of,  in  Russia.  I.  viii.  23 — return 
to  representation  by,  in  France,  ix.  109— representation 
of,  under  the  old  constitution  of  England,  II.  xxiii.  123 
— representation  should  be  based  on.  III.  xxxvi.  13^ 
Toting  by,  established  in  Prussia,  IV.  liii.  87 — its  re- 
sults, 8S— its  effects  there,  106. 

Classical  drama,  Lessing's  criticisms  on  the,  III.  xxviii. 
7. 

Classical  school,  extinction  of  the,  in  French  literature, 
II.  xviiu  4 — the  early,  in  German  literature,  III. 
xxviii.  4. 

Clausel,  general,  afterward  marshal,  I.  iii.  106 — pro- 
scribed in  1815,  K»— indemnity  to,  ix.  102  note — suc- 
ceeds Bourmont  in  Algeria,  and  his  successes  there, 
II.  XXV.  IS — arguments  of,  on  foreign  atTairs,  1831,  79 
et  seq. — at  Lamarque's  funeral.  III.  xxix.  58,  61 — ef- 
forts of  the  insurgents  to  win,  69 — difficulties  of,  in 
Algeria,  xxx.  28,  xxxiii.  98 — sent  back  to  Algeria,  and 
victory  obtained  by,  102 — returns  to  France  to  procure 
supplies,  104 — difficulties  of,  with  the  Deputies,  etc., 
106 —commencement  of  expedition  to  Constantine, 
forces  for  it,  etc.,  107 — the  march  and  its  hardships, 
108 — his  repulse  before  Constantine,  110 — and  disas- 
trous retreat.  111 — recalled,  114. 

Clausenberg,  defeat  of  the  Austrian  s  at,  IV.  Iv.  9. 

Clausewitz,  general,  the  Memoirs  of,  II.  xviii.  48,  v. 
xxviii.  52. 

Clay,  Mr.,  views  of,  on  the  bank  question.  III.  xxxvii. 
19,  22. 

Cleopatra,  capture  of  the,  by  the  Nymph,  I.  ii.  69  note. 

Cler,  defeat  of  the  Italians  at,  IV.  Iii.  35. 

Clergy,  views  of  the  ultra-Royalists  regarding  the,  I.  iii. 
117 — discussion  regarding  their  endowment,  llSet  seq. 
— the  French,  state  of,  118 — the  Russian,  numbers, 
character,  etc.,  of,  viii.  22 — unrepresented  under  Louis 
Philippe  in  France,  IV.  xliv.  9 — alienation  of,  from 
Louis  Philippe,  xlvii.  1 — favor  the  revolution  of  1848, 

I.  18 — representation  of  the,  in  Germany,  liii.  9. 
Clerk,  Sir  George,  supports  Peel  against  the  reform  bill, 

II.  xxiii.  54 — Secretary  of  Treasuiy,  1841,  IV.  xli.  14 
note. 

Clerk,  Mr.,  counsels  of,  after  Afghanistan  retreat,  IV. 
xlviii.  51 — efforts  of,  to  reinforce  Nott,  77 — and  to  pro- 
vide carriage  for  the  troops  in  Afghanistan,  85. 

Clerkenwell,  suppression  of  Chartist  meeting  at.  III. 
xxxvii.  67 — Chartist  gathering  in,  IV.  xliii.  1G7. 

Clermont,  resistance  to  the  new  valuation  in,  IV.  xliv. 
61,  63. 

Clermont-Tonnerre,  the  marquis,  becomes  minister  of 
marine,  I.  ix.  107 — supportsMontmorency  on  the  Span- 
ish question,  xii.  25 — appointed  minister  at  war,  117 — 
efforts  of,  to  proselytize  the  army,  II.  xvi.  9 — fortifi- 
cation of  Paris  proposed  by,  1826,  III.  xxx.  15— his 
memoir  on  it,  ib.  note. 

Clibborne,  major,  at  Meanee,  IV.  xlix.  15. 

Climate,  influence  of,  in  urging  Russia  to  foreign  con- 
quest, I.  viii.  34 — great  varieties  of,  in  Algeria,  IV. 
xlv.  4 — variety  of,  in  China,  xlviii.  9. 

Clitheroe,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Clitheron,  general,  dispersion  of  the  Canadian  insurgents 
by.  III.  xxxvii.  104. 

Clogher,  bill  abolishing  bishopric  of.  III.  xxxi.  45  note. 

Cloncurry,  lord,  and  the  prosecution  of  O'Connell,  II. 
xxiii.  27  note. 

Clonfert,  bill  abolishing  bishopric  of.  III.  xxxi.  45  note. 

Clonmel,  intimidation  of  juries  in.  III.  xxxi.  33 — in- 
crease of,  since  the  Union,  124  note — liberation  of  pris- 
oners by  Lord  Normanby  at,  xx.xviii.  28. 

Clontarf,  suppression  of  monster  meeting  at,  IV.  xli.  71. 

Clornmeneros,  Don  Diego,  becomes  colonial  minister,  I. 
xi.  52. 

Close  boroughs,  the,  increasing  jealousy  of,  II.  xxii.  3 — 
holders  of,  opposed  to  reform,  74 — strength  given  to 
capital  by  them,  xxiii.  4 — cau.ses  of  the  outcry  against 
them,  5— ministerial  plan  regarding  them,  42 — their 
alleged  value  as  admitting  talent,  50— imivorsal  hos- 
tility against  them,  131 — this  increased  by  the  talent 
admitted  by  them,  132. 


Club  of  Clubs,  the,  IV.  I.  55— revolt  organized  by,  58— 
and  the  revolt  of  June,  li.  2. 

Clubs,  revolutionary,  establishment  of,  in  Spain,  I.  vii. 
77 — decree  fur  closing  them,  86 — their  violence,  88 — 
their  increased  activity,  92 — their  violence  in  Madrid, 
xi.  34, 36 — law  regarding  them,  36 — their  denunciations 
of  Murillo,  39 — enmity  of  Chlopicki  to  them  in  Poland, 

II.  xxvi.  23— formation  of  secret,  by  the  French  Repub- 
licans, 111.  xxx.  11 — declaration  against  the  Irish, 
1848,  IV.  xliii.  138— democratic,  formation  of,  in  the 
Swiss  cities,  xlvi.  91 — reopening  of  them  in  Paris,  1848, 
1.  11 — great  demonstration  of  the,  17th  March,  52  et  seq. 
— closing  of  them  by  Cavaignac,  98 — law  suppressing 
tliem,  li.  4 — renewed  agitation  of  them  against  the  con- 
stitution, 18 — their  influence  on  the  Frankfort  .Assem- 
bly, liii.  73 — motion  for  closing  them  in  France,  Ivii. 
12 — their  efforts  against  Louis  Napoleon,  13 — decree 
for  closing  them,  14 — finally  suppressed,  18 — their  con- 
tinued activity,  23. 

Clyde,  lord,  IV.  Iii.  123. 

Coaches  and  carriages,  public  companies  for,  in  France, 

III.  xxxiv.  7  note. 

Coal,  want  of,  in  Spain,  and  its  effects,  I.  vii.  10 — pro- 
posed reduction  of  duties  on  sea-borne,  II.  xxiii.  29  and 
note— fall  in  price  of,  1782-1837.  III.  xxxvii.  4f>  note. 
Coal  districts,  pressure  in  the,  1847,  IV.  xliii.  102. 
Coal  mines,  joint-stock  companies  for,  1825,  II.  xii.  6G 

note. 
Coals,  remission  of  duty  on,  1S24,  II.  xix.  11 — exported, 
proposed  duty  on,  xxiii.  29  note — exported,  proposed 
duties  on,  IV.  xli.  46 — abolition  of  export  duty  on,  xlii. 
15. 

Coalition  ministry,  Pitt's  overthrow  of  the,  compared 
with  the  overthrow  of  AVellington's,  II.  xxiii.  1. 

Cobbett,  Mr.,  on  the  resumption  of  cash  payment.s,  I.  x. 
24— on  the  case  of  the  queen,  81  note — answer  of,  to 
Sir  Robert  Gifford  on  the  queen's  case,  87 — views  of, 
on  the  French  intervention  in  Spain,  xii.  106 — resolu- 
tions carried  by,  for  reduced  expenditure,  etc.,  II.  xix. 
8 — on  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  as  leading  to 
reform,  xxiii.  128— motion  by,  on  the  address,  1833, 
III.  xxxi.  27 — on  the  bank  question  in  the  United  States, 
xxxvii.  20 — on  the  potato  in  Ireland,  IV.  xlii.  38  note. 

Cobden,  Mr.,  character  of,  as  the  leader  of  the  anti-corn- 
law  movement.  III.  x.xxvii.  72,  xxxviii.  36 — his  views 
on  the  corn-laws  adopted  by  Peel,  IV.  xli.  5 — motion 
by,  for  entire  abolition  of  corn-laws,  40 — strong  lan- 
guage of  Peel  toward,  85 — motion  by,  on  agricultural 
distress,  xlii.  33,  34 — opposes  the  Irish  coercion  bill,  81 
— Sir  R.  Peel  on,  84 — arguments  of,  against-Mr.  Field- 
en's  factory  bill,  xliii.  89. 

Coblentz,  excitement  in,  1848,  IV.  liii.  22. 

Cochineal,  prices  of,  1824-1S25,  II.  xix.  64  note — fall  in, 
1825-1826,  79  note. 

Cochrane,  lord,  on  the  battle  of  Algiers,  I.  ii.  82— en- 
gaged in  the  Greek  service,  II.  xiv.  142 — operations 
of,  to  r^ise  the  siege  of  Athens,  150. 

Cockburn,  H.,  solicitor-general  for  Scotland,  1820,  II. 
xxiii.  0  note. 

Cockermouth,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Cocoa,  new  taxes  on,  1819,  I.  iv.  81 — produce  of,  West 
Indies,  1828-1841,  III.  xxxi.  104  note — increased  con- 
sumption of,  during  railway  mania,  IV.  xlii.  8  note — 
imports  of,  from  AVest  Indies,  1847-1849,  xliii.  17  note. 

Coddington,  captain,  wounded  at  Maharajpore,  IV.  xlix. 
39. 

Code  Napoleon,  law  of,  against  associations,  III.  xxx.  35. 

Codrington,  Sir  Edward,  naval  force  under,  II.  xiv.  155 
— forces  under,  at  Navarino,  160 — the  battle,  161  et  seq. 

Codrington,  captain,  at  Messina,  IV.  Hi.  19. 

Coercion  bill,  the  Irish,  1833,  III.  xxxi.  30 — arguments 
for  it,  81  et  seq. — and  against  it,  86 — it  is  carried,  42 — 
reflections  on  it,  43 — new,  for  Ireland,  1847,  IV.  xliii.  97. 

Coercion  bills,  the  various  Irish,  IV.  xlii.  71 — effects  of 
these  in  reducing  crime,  75. 

Coffee,  new  taxes  on,  1819,  I.  iv.  81— prices  of,  1824-1825, 
II.  xix.  64  note — reduction  of  duties  on,  1825,  70  note 
—fall  in,  1825-1826,  79  note— imports  of,  1827-1829, 
xxii.  16  note — produce  of,  Jamaica,  before  and  after 
emancipation.  III.  xxxi.  104  note— and  the  West  In- 
dies, 1828-1841,  i6.— increased  production  of,  in  Cey- 
lon, 106— consumption  of,  in  England,  1722  and  1833, 
XXXV.  27— fall  in  price  of,  1782-1807,  xxxvii.  46  note- 
exports  of,  from  West  Indies,  before  and  after  emanci- 
pation, 125  note — proposed  reduction  of  duty  on,  IV. 
xli.  47— imports  of,  1839-1844,  77  note— reduction  of 
duties  on,  105 — increased  consumption  of,  during  rail- 
way mania,  xlii.  S  note— fall  in  price  of,  1841  to  1845, 
3.5  note — imports  of,  from  West  Indies,  1847-1849, 
xliii.  17  and  note — increased  consumption  of,  1843- 
1846,  70  note— prices  of,  1845-1S51,  115  note. 

Coin,  reformation  of,  under  Elizabeth,  I.  iv.  70— prefer- 
ence of  bank-notes  to,  II.  xxi.  10. 
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Coinage,  now  silver,  in  Great  Britain,  I.  ii.  C4 — total 
amount  of,  in  Great  Britain,  1S17  to  1S21,  x.  20  note— 
and  to  1822,  22  note — decimal  system  of,  II.  xx.  31. 

Colborne,  Sir  Jolm,  defeats  of  the  Canadian  insnrgents 
by.  III.  xxxvii.  83 — interim  governor  of  Lower  Can- 
ada, 93 — energetic  measures  of,  on  the  second  outbreak 
of  the  insurrection,  104. 

Colcliester,  lord,  on  the  state  of  the  navy,  1840,  III. 
xxxviii.  35— and  the  recall  of  Lord  EUenborougli,  IV. 
xlix.  45. 

Cold,  severity  of  the,  in  Great  Britain,  1838,  III.  x.x.xvii. 
36. 

Cold-bath-fields  meeting,  the,  1833,  IIL  xxxi.  63. 

Cold-bath-fields  prison,  education  among  criminals  in, 
IV.  xliii.  96  note. 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  poetic  chivracter  of,  I.  v.  23. 

Coletti,  M.,  heads  the  opposition  to  Capo  d'Istria,  III. 
xxxii.  34— Greek  minister,  IV.  xlvi.  57 — his  death,  ib. 

Collfige  de  France,  grant  for.  III.  xxx.  18  note. 

Colleges,  secular,  bill  for  establishing,  in  Ireland,  IV. 
xlii.  22. 

Colleges  of  arrondissements,  proposed  new  constitution, 
etc.,  of,  I.  iii.  111. 

Colleges  of  departments,  proposed  new  constitution,  etc., 
of,  I.  iii.  112. 

Colleges  of  electors,  provisions  of  the  new  electoral  law 
regarding,  I.  ix.  63. 

CoUetta,  general,  suppression  of  the  Sicilian  revolt  by, 

I.  vii.  115. 

Colliers,  strike  among  the.  III.  xxxvii.  5T — institution 
of  the  darg  among,  60— low  wages  of,  in  England,  1841, 
IV.  xli.  16— riots  of  the,  in  England,  1812, 20— and  iron 
miners,  great  strike  of  the,  in  LanarUsliire,  1842,  21 — 
its  result,  23 — rise  in  wages  of,  during  railway  mauia, 
xlii.  8. 

Collin,  general,  evacuation  of  Cracow  by,  IV.  xlvi.  23 — 
returns  to  it,  24. 

CoUoredo,  count,  negotiations  by,  for  league  against  En- 
gland, IV.  xlvi.  106. 

Colloi'edo,  general,  at  Kapolna,  IV.  Iv.  17. 

Colraar,  insurrection  at,  I.  xi.  23— Louis  Philippe  at,  II. 
XXV.  56. 

Colocotroni,  commencement  of  the  Greek  insurrection 
under,  II.  xiv.  21 — victory  of,  at  Valtezza,  36,  37 — be- 
sieges Tripolitza,  49 — its  capture,  41 — operations  of,  in 
the  Morea,  71,  72 — capture  of  Napoli  di  Romania  by, 
76 — ^at  the  battle  of  Mount  Helicon,  92 — retires  to  Na- 
poli di  Romania,  93 — measures  of,  against  tlie  legis- 
lative, 99 — gives  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Senate,  101 — 
renewed  dissensions  caused  by,  115— -I'ebellion  and  im- 
prisonment of,  (6. — defeated  by  Ibrahim,  and  evacu- 
ates Tripolitza,  127 — again  defeated,  128 — forces  under, 
1826,  147 — a  partisan  of  Capo  d'Istria's,  III.  xxxii.  34 
— new  revolt  headed  by,  36. 

Colocotroni,  Kanos,  resistance  of,  to  the  legislative,  II. 
xiv.  101. 

Cologna,  archbishop  of,  proceedings  of,  regarding  mixed 
marriages,  disputes  with  the  Prussian  government  in 
consequence,  and  his  forcible  removal,  III.  xxvli.  58 — 
adjustment  of  dispute  with,  64. 

Cologne,  Diet  of,  demand  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  by, 
III.  xxvii.  65 — demands  of  the  estates  of,  74 — disturb- 
ances in,  1830,  II.  xxiv.  82 — the  cathedral  of,  III.  xxvii. 
8,  xxviii.  79— commencement  of  works  by  Prussian 
government  on  it,  xxvii.  CO — its  inauguration,  and 
speech  of  the  King  of  Prussia  at  it,  68. 

Colomb,  general,  IV.  liii.  49. 

Colombus,  condemned  for  attempt  on  the  Duke  d'Or- 
leans,  IV.  xliv.  66. 

Colonial  administration,  complaints  of,  by  the  Canadian 
Assembly,  III.  xxxvii.  94. 

Colonial  government,  true  principles  of,  I.  vii.  5. 

Colonial  empire  of  England,  effects  of  the  changes  of 
1830  on  the,  I.  i.  9 — influence  of  the  reform  bill  on  it, 

II.  xxiii.  121 — danger  to  it  from  tlie  uniform  repre- 
sentation system,  167. 

Colonial  interest,  growth  of  the,  under  the  protective 

system,  II.  xxiii.  4. 
Colonial  lands,  new  system  regarding,  IIL  xxxviii.  12. 
Colonial  produce,  exports  and  depreciation  of,  II.  xxii.  12 

and  note. 
Colonial  settlements,  necessity  of  republican  institutions 

to,  I.  i.  71. 
Colonial  shipping,  change  in  the  laws  regarding,  1825,  II. 

xix.  77. 
Colonial  sugai',  motion  regarding,  1844,  IV.  xli.  106. 
Colonial  system,  the  new,  of  England,  III.  xx.wiii.  12 — 

anticipated  results  of  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  on,  IV. 

xlii.  62. 
Colonial  timber,  proposed  duty  on,  II.  xxiii.  29  note. 
Colonial  trade,  value  of,  as  compared  with  the  foreign,  I. 

X.  75 — British,  great  increase  of  the,  II.  xix.  32. 
Colonies,  true  principles  of  government  of,  II.  xix.  78— 


benefit  to  the  parent  state  from,  I.  vii.  3 — support  they 
afford  to  tlio  mother  country,  4^true  principles  of 
government  of,  5 — loss  to  the  mother  country  from 
separation  of,  6. 

Colonies,  the  British,  their  present  state,  I.  i.  28 — total 
exports  to,  vii.  7  note — average  exports  per  head  to,  x. 
75  note — shipping  employed  in  trade  witli,  II.  xix.  32 
— present  value  of  exports  to,  xxi.  29 — motion  for  giv- 
ing members  to,  xxiii.  75 — indirect  representation  of, 
under  the  old  con.stitution,  123 — practical  disfranchise- 
ment of,  by  the  rcforin  bill,  143,  145 — subjected  by  it 
to  adverse  interests,  146 — prospective  abandonment  of 
the,  14S  —  this  defended  by  the  free-traders,  149 — 
adaptation  of  democratic  government  to,  III.  xxxvii. 
114— advantages  of  convict  labor  to,  xxxviii.  7 — in- 
crease of  exports  to,  1837-1840,  IV.  xli.  29— value  of 
exports,  xliii.  11 — proof  of  their  disfranchisement  by 
the  reform  bill,  21 — troops  required  foi-,  1846,  27— self- 
government  conceded  to,  hi.  43 — difficulties  of  their 
direct  representation,  44^discontent  produced  by  the 
results  of  the  reform  bill,  45 — new  system  toward  them, 
46. 

Colonies,  effect  of  want  of,  in  France,  II.  xvii.  119 — ef- 
fects of  the  loss  of  them,  131. 

Colonies,  difficulties  arising  in  Germany  from  the  want 
of.  III.  xxvii.  83. 

Colonies  of  Spain,  her  decline  not  due  to  them,  I.  vii.  2 
— her  tyrannical  rule  over  them,  7. 

Colonization,  important  resolution  of  Parliament  regard- 
ing, 1839,  III.  xxxviii.  9— the  debate  on  it,  10. 

Columbia,  British  consul  appointed  to,  I.  xii.  104 — form- 
al recognition  of,  by  England,  II.  xix.  66. 

Columbia  River,  the,  involved  in  the  Oregon  question, 
IV.  xli.  93 — terms  of  Oregon  treaty  regarding  it,  85. 

Columbian  Mining  Company,  the,  II.  xix.  (iC  note. 

Combermero,  lord,  siege  and  capture  of  Bhurtpore  by, 
III.  xxxix.  81  et  scq. — resignation  of,  xl.  5 — at  Wel- 
lington's funeral,  IV.  Ivi.  73,  79  note. 

Combes,  colonel,  seizure  of  Aucona  by.  III.  xxix.  29 — at 
assault  of  Constantine,  xxxiii.  122 — wounded,  ib. — his 
death,  123 — parsimony  of  the  Deputies  to  his  widow,  ib. 
— pension  to  widow  of,  xxxiv.  77 

Combination,  repeal  of  laws  against,  II.  xix.  52 — effects 
of  this,  53 — arguments  in  favor  of  the  repeal,  54 — and 
against  it,  55— evils  induced  by,  ib. — system  to  be  fol- 
lowed regarding,  53  et  seq. — increasing  frequency  of, 
in  Paris,  IV.  xliv.  36. 

Combination  crimes,  frequency  of,  and  difficulty  of  con- 
victing for  them.  III.  xxxvii.  52. 

Combination  laws,  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the,  III.  xxxvii. 
52 — parliamentary  committee  on  the,  56. 

Comedy,  German,  defects  of,  and  causes  of  these.  III. 
xxviii.  29,  30. 

Comet,  the,  the  first  British  steamboat,  I.  v.  3  note. 

Commerce  newspaper,  tlic,  supports  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
II.  xxiv.  1.5. 

Commerce,  contempt  for,  among  the  Afghans,  III.  xl.  21. 

Commerce,  improvement  of,  in  Algeria,  III.  xxxiii.  7 — 
its  amount,  IV.  xiv.  8,  48. 

Commerce,  British,  1792  and  1815,  I.  ii.  2 — prosperous 
state  of,  1818,  iv.  32— state  of,  1S18,  43— contrasted  state 
of,  1815  and  1817,  CS — effects  of  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  on,  .\.  22 — acts  relating  to,  passed  in  1822, 
151— statistics  of,  1820-1825,  II.  xix.  8  note— 1815-1823, 
9 — extension  of,  by  the  reciprocity  system,  29 — alleged 
effect  of  the  protective  system  on,  38 — annual  value  of, 
42 — statistics  of,  lS3S-18ri3,  47  note — numbers  depend- 
ent on,  xxiii.  160 — stagnation  of,  during  1833,  III.  xxxi. 
55— amount  of,  with  West  Indies,  91 — improved  condi- 
tion of,  1834,  111 — 1845-1849,  xxxv.  6  note — prosperous 
state  of,  1834-1836,  13  and  note— state  of,  1837-1842, 
xxxvii.  34 — comparison  of  navy  with,  1792  and  1S33, 
xxxviii.  35  note— 1839-1843,  IV.  xli.  17  note— effects 
of  the  distress  on  it,  17 — improvement  in,  1839-1844, 
77  and  note— 1815  and  1845,  117  note— effects  of  the 
railway  system  on,  xlii.  9 — flourishing  state  of,  1845, 
13—1842  to  1817,  ib.  note— falling  off  in,  1817,  xliii.  123 
— 1S53-1856,  165  note— 1846  to  1S5.',  Ivi.  4  and  note. 

Commerce  of  Canada,  increase  of,  since  1S41,  III.  xxxvii. 
112. 

Commerce,  foreign,  small  amount  of,  in  China,  IV.  .xlviii. 
6 — indifference  of  the  Chinese  to,  9. 

Commerce,  French,  revival  of,  with  the  pence,  I.  ix.  2 — 
statistics  of,  4 — its  progress  II.  xvii.  38 — effects  of 
want  of,  119— stagnation  in,  after  revolution  of  1830, 
XXV.  19 — depression  of,  1831,  35,  88 — Lonis  Blanc  on 
state  of.  III.  xxix.  3 — improvement  in,  1336,  xxxiii.  46 
—prosperous  state  of,  1838,  etc.,  xxxiv.  9  and  note — 
French,  English,  and  American,  compared,  IV.  xliii. 
165  note. 

Commerce,  want  of,  in  Gemiany,  III.  xxvii.  83 — growth 
of,  during  the  peace,  IV.  liii.  5  note— effects  of  the 
ZoU-Verein  on,  14. 
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Commerce,  Inilian,  increase  of,  since  abolition  of  the 
monopoly.  III.  xxxi.  73 — statistics  of  it,  xxxlx.  9  and 
note — decline  of,  under  Britisli  rule,  22. 

Commerce,  Ireland,  statistics  of,  171)3-1823,  II.  xx.  6 — 
before  and  since  tlie  Union,  III.  xxxi.  124  note. 

Commerce,  slight  esteem  for,  in  Kussia,  I.  vili.  14 — com- 
parative want  of  it,  20. 

Commerce,  .Spanish,  decline  of,  I.  vii.  6 — that  witl*  her 
colonies,  7— advantages  of  Spain  for,  10. 

Commerce,  Turliisli,  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  II.  xiii. 
12 — position  of  Constantinople  as  reg.ards,  38. 

Commerce,  United  States,  1S24-1836,  III.  x.xxvii.  6  note. 

Connnerce,  West  Indies,  before  and  after  emancipation, 
III.  xxxvii.  125  note. 

Commercial  aristocracy,  effects  of  the  currency  bill  of 
1819  on  the,  I.  i.  C— danger  from  assendency  of  a,  iv.  6 
— transference  of  political  power  from  the,  II.  xxiii.  1, 

Commercial  banlc,  the,  in  India,  III.  xxxix.  31  note. 

Commercial  capital,  destruction  of,  in  France  by  the 
Itevoliition,  II.  xvii.  131. 

Commercial  cities,  comparative  want  of,  in  Germany, 

III.  xxvii.  S3. 

Commercial  classes,  growth  of  the,  in  England,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  free-trade  movement,  II.  xix.  41 — in- 
creased iriHuence  of  the,  and  necessity  for  reform  from 
tills,  xxiii.  141. 

Commercial  code,  probable  effect  of  relaxation  of,  in  In- 
dia, III.  xl.  3. 

Commercial  crisis,  disastrous  effects  of,  I.  x.  12 — causes 
which  led  to  that  of  1S4T,  IV.  xliii.  Tl— effects  of  the 
Irish  famine,  72 — progress  of  the  panic,  73 — difference 
between  this  and  former  ones,  74 — debates  in  Parlia- 
ment on  it,  75  e.t  scq. — that  of  1856,  14G  and  note — of 
1857,  150  note — in  France  after  the  revolution  of  1848, 
1.  22. 

Commercial  discounts,  diminution  of,  by  the  resumption 
of  casli  payments,  I.  x.  23 — amounts  of,  1818-1832,  as 
compared  with  exports,  etc.,  II.  xxi.  19  note. 

Commercial  distress,  effect  of,  in  inducing  tlie  desire  for 
reform,  II.  xxii.  8 — 1817,  queen's  speech  on,  IV.  xliii. 
105. 

Conmiercial  embarrassments,  increasing,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, 1817,  IV.  xliii.  99,  100. 

Commercial  houses,  general  bankruptcy  of,  in  America, 
1839,  III.  xxxvii.  31. 

Commercial  interest,  growth  of  the,  under  the  protective 
system,  II.  xxiii.  4 — representation  of  it,  under  the  old 
constitution  of  England,  123— its  comparative  prosper- 
ity, 1842,  IV.  xli.  24 — preponderance  of  it  over  the  ag- 
ricultural, xlii.  87 — influence  of  tliis  with  regard  to  tlie 
corn-laws,  89 — effects  of  its  growth,  xliii.  3. 

Commercial  losses,  amount  of,  during  crisis  of  1847,  IV. 
xliii.  115. 

Commercial  morality,  influence  of  the  railway  mania  on, 

IV.  xlii.  C. 

Commercial  policy,  results  of  the  change  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  I.  i.  10 — tlie  new  system  of,  begun  by  Iluskis- 
Eon,  II.  xi.x.  18 — change  in,  induced  by  the  reform  bill, 
xxiii.  143 — necessity  for  liberal  system  of,  in  India,  III. 
xxxi.x.  28. 

Commercial  reciproci.ty,  advantages  of,  to  India,  III. 
xxxix.  IS. 

Commercial  spirit,  predominance  of  the,  ia  Great  Brit- 
ain, I.  i.  27. 

Commercial  town?,  want  of  representation  of  the,  in 
Great  Britain,  II.  x.xii.  2— of  Germany,  feeling,  etc., 
in  the.  III.  xxvii.  79. 

Commercial  wealth,  increase  of,  its  effect  in  stimulating 
tlje  desire  for  reform,  II.  xxii.  2— destruction  of,  in 
France  during  the  Revolution,  IV.  xliv.  39. 

Commissariat,  difflculties  of  the  Frencli  regarding,  in 
Spain,  I.  xii.  6S — undertaken  by  Ouvrard,  69. 

Commissariat  fort  at  Cabu!,  position  of  the,  III.  xl.  101 
— its  capture  by  the  insurgents,  105. 

Commission  d'EnquGte,  the,  IV.  1.  74,  75— its  report  on 
the  revolts,  li.  2. 

Commissions,  purchase  of,  advantages  of  system,  II. 
xvii.  109. 

Committals,  great  increase  of,  in  England,  IV.  Ivi.  33, 41. 

Common  Council  of  London,  address  of  the,  in  1816, 1,  ii. 
6G. 

Commons,  the,  influence  of  Canning  in,  I.  xi.  4 — Peel  on 
the  vacillation  on  the  Catholic  question  in,  II.  xxi.  132 
—influence  of  realized  capital  in,  xxiii.  4 — the  old,  all 
classes  represented  in,  12i5^this  proved  from  its  acts, 
124 — admission  of  talent  through  I  he  close  boroughs 
fo,  132 — the  command  of,  gained  by  the  shop-keepers, 
136— the  debates  in,  as  contrasted  with  the  Lords,  xxv. 
106— opposition  to  the  Irish  coercion  bill  in.  III.  xxxi. 
42 — danger  from  collision  with  the  Lords,  xxxvi.  41  — 
majority  for  the  sliding  scale  in,  IV.  xli.  40 — report  of 
committee  of,  on  bank  charter  act,  xliii.  112. — See  Par- 
liament. 


Commons,  regulations  for  division  of,  in  Prussia,  III. 
xxvii.  43. 

Communeros  of  Spain,  the,  I.  xi.  40 — their  increased  vio- 
lence, 49. 

Communication,  want  of  means  of,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  31, 
39 — effect  of  the  want  of  means  of,  in  Turkey,  II.  xiii. 
26 — defective  means  of,  in  India,  III.  xxxix.  19. 

Communism,  advocacy  of,  by  the  French  republicans, 
III.  xxxiv.  43 — Louis  Blanc's  principles  of,  IV  xliv 
101. 

Commutation  of  tithes,  recommended  by  committee  on 
Ireland,  III.  xxxi.  13— its  advantages,  14 — scheme  for 
compulsory.  17— bill  for,  1835,  xxxv.  30.— Sec  Tithes. 

Comorn,  see  Komorn. 

Compagnies  d' Elite,  decree  dissolving  the,  IV.  1.  50 — 
demonstration  against  this,  51. 

Compass,  early  knowledge  of  the,  in  China,  IV.  xlviii.  17. 

Competition,  excessive,  in  France,  after  the  Revolution, 
and  its  effects,  II.  xvii.  132 — alleged  influence  of,  on 
the  national  distress  of  1830,  xxii.  23. 

Comptoirs  Nationaux,  establishment  of,  in  France,  IV.  1. 
26. 

Concession,  alleged  effects  of,  in  Ireland,  II.  xxi.  140. 

Conciliation,  failure  of,  in  Ireland,  I.  x.  115. 

Concilii,  a  leader  of  the  Neapolitan  revolution,  I.  vii.  106. 

Concordat,  failure  of  the  law  for  establishing  the,  I.  vi.  57. 

Conde,  the  prince  of,  I.  ix.  46 — objects  to  taking  the  oath 
of  fidelity,  iii.  C2. 

Condurriottis,  appointed  commander  in  the  Morea,  II. 
xiv.  120 — defeated,  121 — an  opponent  of  Capo  d'Istria's, 
III.  xxxii.  34 — chosen  president,  36. 

Confiscation,  abolition  of,  in  Turkey,  II.  xv.  14 — effects 
of  tlie  early,  in  Ireland,  xx.  7 — reform  with  regard  to, 
in  Turkey,  III.  xxxii.  52. 

Confucius,  followers  of,  in  China,  IV.  xlviii.  16. 

Congress  of  Ai.K-la-Chapelle,  the,  I.  vi.  60 — the  embassa- 
dors, etc.,  at  if,  61,  62 — the  treaties  of,  64,  65 — secret 
protocols,  07,  63 — military  arrangements,  G9 — secret 
Royalist  memoir  presented,  70. 

Congress  of  Troppau,  the,  I.  viii.  70 — of  Laybach,  72 — 
discussion  iti  Parliament  on  them,  x.  93. 

Congress  of  Verona,  the,  agreed  to,  I.  xii.  10. — See  Verona. 

Congress,  the  American,  renewal  of  the  bank  charter  by, 
III.  .xxxvii.  17 — decision  in,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
public  deposits  from  it,  19. 

Coni,  occupation  of,  by  the  Austrians,  I.  viii.  86. 

Connaught,  state  of  the  peasantry  in,  I.  x.  116 — famine 
in,  1823,  122— Catholics  and  Protestants  in,  II.  xx.  25 
note. 

Conneau,  Dr.,  aids  Louis  Napoleon  to  escape,  IV.  xlvi.  31. 

Connecticut,  statistics  of  banks  in.  III.  xxxvii.  7  note.    ■ 

Conolly,  Edward,  III.  xl.  83— death  of,  90. 

Conolly,  captain,  description  of  Herat  by.  III  xl.  44  — 
urges  removal  into  the  Bala-His.sar,  119. 

Conquest,  general,  character  of.  III.  xxxix.  2 — passion 
for,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  14 — foreign,  forced  on  Russ^ia  by 
her  climate,  34 — the  destiny  of  Russia,  54 — necessity 
of,  to  Franco,  II.  xvii.  117 — and  to  the  British  in  India, 
III.  xxxi.x.  14. 

Conscription,  objections  to  the,  in  France,  I.  vi.  46 — par- 
tial abandonment  of  it,  47 — effects  of  its  cessation,  IV. 
xliv.  40 — effects  of,  on  the  continental  armies,  xliii.  25. 

Conseil,  the  expedition  of,  organized  in  Sv/itzerland,  IV. 
xlvi.  90. 

Conservateur,  the,  the  Royalist  journal  in  1818,  I.  vi.  75. 

Conservatism,  decline  of,  among  the  higher  classes  in 
Britain,  I.  v.  110,  112— reaction  in  favor  of.  III.  xxxv. 
45. 

Conservative  press,  the,  in  England,  1835,  III.  xxxv.  IS. 

Conservatives  and  reformers,  clear  division  of,  in  En- 
gland, II.  xxiii.  54— early  error  of  the,  regarding  the 
reform  bill,  138 — what  their  course  should  have  been, 
139 — their  error  in  throwing  out  the  Wellington  min- 
istry, 140 — faults  of,  regarding  the  reform  bill,  159 — 
their  triumph  in  1815  left  the  .seeds  of  revolution  in  all 
European  states.  III.  xxvii.  91 — effect  of  their  firmness 
during  the  reform  mania,  xxxi.  6 — course  taken  by 
them  on  the  Russo-Belgian  loan,  11— general  refusal 
of  pledges  by,  25 — their  losses  in  the  elections  of  1833, 
26— support  government  on  the  address,  1833,  27 — op- 
position of,  to  the  bill  for  reducing  the  Irish  church 
establishnient,  46 — patriotic  conduct  of,  1833,  63— ar- 
guments of,  against  corporate  refonn  bill,  xxxvi.  12 — 
complaints  against  William  IV.  by,  77— gains  of,  by 
the  elections  of  1841,  xxxviii.  57— different  views  of 
Peel  taken  by,  at  different  times,  IV.  xli.  1 — the  new 
school  of  Liberal,  xliii.  2 — at  elections  of  1852,  Ivi.  69. 
— See  also  Tories. 

Conservatives,  the  Swiss,  policy,  etc.,  of,  IV.  xlvi.  91 — 
supported  by  France  and  Austria,  97. 

Consideiant,  appointed  by  mob  to  provisional  govern- 
ment, IV.  1.  73. 

Constant,  Benjamin,  defeated  in  the  elections  for  1817, 
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I.  vi.  42 — returned  as  member  to  the  Deputies,  75— the 
works  of,  prohibited  in  Spain,  vii.  45— elected  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  Deputies,  ix.  9 — licads  tlie  extreme  Liberals 
in  1819,  27 — arguments  of,  against  tlie  proposed  law  of 
arrest,  52 — inflammatory  address  of,  75 — attack  on,  at 
Saumur,  90 — named  a  member  of  Berton's  provisional 
government,  xi.  19 — proposed  to  liead  the  Spanisli  rev- 
olutionists, xii.  62 — on  the  disbanding  of  the  National 
Guard,  II.  xvi.  67— returned  for  Paris  in  1S27,  71-S3— 
efforts  of,  against  the  I'olignac  ministry,  xvii.  19 — ob- 
jects of  tlie  party  of,  102 — at  Lafitte's,  xxiv.  25 — accom- 
panies the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  tlie  Hotel  de  Ville,  29. 

Constant,  Casiniir,  returned  for  Paris,  1824,  I.  xii.  103. 

Constantadini,  murder  of  Rossi  by,  IV.  Hi.  80. 

Constantine,  the  grand  duke,  II.  xv.  30— visit  of,  to  Paris, 
I.  vi.  74— placed  at  the  head  of  the  Grand  Ducliy  of 
Warsaw  in  1815,  viii.  3 — liis  previous  history,  6 — his 
character,  7 — first  measures  of,  as  King  of  Poland,  and 
training  of  the  army,  8— state  to  which  he  brought  the 
latter,  10 — his  claim  to  tlie  crown,  and  circumstances 
connected  witli  it.  111 — he  refuses  the  throne,  112 — cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  tliis,  118 — his  previous  renun- 
ciation of  his  right,  114— plans  of  the  conspirators  with 
regard  to,  120 — the  revolt  nominally  in  his  favor,  123 
— at  the  coronation  of  Nicholas,  148 — tyranny  of,  as 
viceroy  of  Poland,  II.  xxvi.  lO^proposed  assassination 
of,  14— his  supineness,  15— his  narrow  escape  from  the 
insurgents,  16 — retreats  from  Warsaw,  17 — negotiations 
of  the  provisional  government  with,  19 — he  sends  back 
the  Polish  troops  and  retreats  into  Russia,  20 — strange 
conduct  of,  during  his  retreat,  26 — movements  of,  on 
Warsaw,  47— death  of,  78. 

Constantine,  the  grand  duke,  IV.  liii.  40 — at  battle  of 
Waitzen,  Iv.  60. 

Constantino,  Bey  of,  defeated  by  the  French,  III.  xxxiii. 
7 — joins  the  league  against  the  French,  104. 

Constantine,  forces,  etc.,  for  the  expedition  to.  III.  xxxiii. 
107 — tiie  march  and  its  hardships.  lOS^description  of 
it,  109 — repulse  of  the  French,  110— their  retreat.  111 
— preparations  for  second  expedition  to,  119 — com- 
mencement of  siege,  120 — its  progress,  121 — the  assault, 
122— joy  in  France  on  the  capture  of,  xxxiv.  1 — prov- 
ince of,  IV.  xlv.  47. 

Constantinople,  tendency  of  Russia  toward,  I.  viii.  34 — 
importance  of  their  possession  of,  to  the  Turks,  II.  xiii. 
10 — encouragement  of  importation  into,  21 — population 
of,  32  note — influence  of,  on  the  fortunes  of  mankind, 
37 — its  situation,  38 — description  of  the  city,  39 — as 
Been  from  the  sea,  40 — its  interior,  41 — its  population, 
and  equality  of  the  sexes,  42 — natural  barriers  to  con- 
quest of,  53 — the  country  between  the  Balkan  and,  56 
— unchanging  views  of  Russia  on,  75 — excitement  in, 
on  the  Greek  insurrection,  and  murder  of  the  Patriarch, 
xiv.  23 — ^fre:3h  murders,  24 — threatened  massacre  of  the 
Christians  in,  52 — rejoicings  in,  on  the  death  of  Ali 
Paslia,  57— revolution  at,  in  favor  of  tlie  Janizaries, 
84 — great  fire  at,  85— revolt  and  destruction  of  the  Jan- 
izaries at,  XV.  9  et  seq. — great  fire  in,  13 — warlike  prep- 
arations at,  50 — excitement  in,  on  the  passage  of  the 
Balkan,  136— surrender  of,  to  Russia,  agreed  to  by  tiie 
Polignac  ministry,  xvii.  49 — cholera  in.  III.  xxix.  31 
— effects  of  possession  of,  on  Turkey,  xxxii.  1 — danger 
of,  after  the  battle  of  Konieh,  20 — Russian  fleet  at,  26 
— academy  established  at,  53— military  arrangements 
of  the  allies  regarding,  57— danger  of,  from  treaty  of 
Unkiar-Skelessi,  xxxiv.  116,  177 — secret  proposals  of 
Russia  regarding,  IV.  xii.  120. 

Constituencies,  large,  their  jealousy  of  talent,  II.  xxiii. 
153. 

Constituency,  the,  in  France,  under  the  Restoration,  II. 
xvii.  114. 

Constituent  Assembly,  the  Austrian,  meeting  of,  IV.  liv. 
80 — its  composition,  ib. 

Constituent  Assembly,  the  French,  discussion  on  consti- 
tution, IV.  li.  6— argument  for  single  Chamber,  7  et  seq. 
— and  against  it,  9 — division,  11 — discussion  on  election 
of  president,  12  et  seq. — division  on  it,  15— adoption 
of  constitution,  16 — eifurts  of  the  republicans  against 
Louis  Napoleon,  Ivii.  12,  13 — motion  for  its  dissolution 
carried,  14. 

Constituent  Assembly,  the  Spanish,  of  1812,  its  composi- 
tion, proceedings,  etc.,  I.  vii.  20. 

Constitution,  the  new  Austrian,  1849,  IV.  Iv.  2. 

Constitution,  Danish,  1S4S,  IV.  liii.  34. 

Constitution,  tlio  new,  of  France  after  the  fall  of  Charles 
X.,  IL  xxiv.  42,  43— discussion  on  it,  1848,  IV.  li.  6  et 
seq. — adoption  and  proclamation  of  it,  16— summary  of 
it,  17 — revision  of  it,  Ivii.  3S — vote  against  it,  40. 

Constitution,  the  old,  of  Great  Britain,  principle  of,  II. 
xxiii.  128 — its  working  as  shown  by  the  acts  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  124 — what  first  broke  it  up,  127. 

Constitution,  the  Geim.an,  1848,  IV.  liii.  44,  76 — new, 
agreed  to  by  Prussia,  etc.,  84  et  seq. 


Constitution,  Greece,  proclamation  of  a,  II.  xiv.  !>i — new, 

IV.  xlvi.  55. 
Constitution,  establishment  of,  in  Hanover,  II.  xxv.  34. 
Constitution,  new,  Holland,  1848,  IV.  liii.  19. 
Constitution,  publication  of  a,  in  Naples,  IV.  xlvi.  85 — 

proclamation  of  a,  1848,  lii.  18. 
Constitution,  Piedmont,  IV.  xlvi.  86. 
Constitution,   the  Polish,  violations  of,  by  Ru.ssia,  II. 

xxvi.  10. 
Constitution,  revival  of  question  of,  in  Prussia,  on  acces- 
sion of  Fi-ederick  William  IV.,  III.  xxvii.  62— answer 
of  the  king  to  demand  for  it,  03 — granting  of  a,  77 — 
that  of  1848,  IV.  liii.  28  et  seq.  50— new,  62. 
Constitution,  proclaimed  in  Rome,  IV.  lii.  23. 
Constitution,  the  Spanish,  of  1812,  I.  vii.  20— its  demo- 
cratic character  and  tendency,  21— its  unsuitableness  to 
the  people,  22 — unpopularity  of,  23,  29 — annulled  by 
the  decree  of  Valencia,  30 — rejoicings  at  this,  32 — ot 
1820,  acceptance  of,  by  the  king,  70— adopted  by  tlie 
Portuguese  revolutionists,  99 — acceptance  of,  by  the 
King  of  Naples,  lOS^adopted  in  Piedmont,  121. 

Constitution,  proclaimed  in  Tuscany,  IV.  xlvi.  86,  lii.  25. 

Constitutional  assemblies,  provision  for,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Germanic  Confederacy,  III.  xxvii.  4. 
Constitutional  governments,  final  act  of  the  Germanic 

Diet  regarding.  III.  xxvii.  33— its  effect,  34. 
Constitutional  monarchy,  selection  of  ministry  under,  II. 
xvii.  100. 

Constitutional   party,   increasing   demands   of  the,    in 

France,  I.  ix.  6. 
Constitutionalism,    resolution    of    the    Germanic    Diet 
against.  III.  xxvii.  19. 

Constitutionnel  newspaper,  the,  I.  ix.  14 — prosecution  of 
it,  II.  xvi.  37 — its  circulation,  xvii.  19  note — its  tone, 
1839,  III.  xxxiv.  40— in  1840,  supports  Thier.s,  76. 

Constructive  treason,  the  English  law  of,  I.  iv.  22. 

Consulate  and  Empire,  Thiera's  History  of  the,  I.  xvii. 
12,  xviii.  37. 

Consumers,  policy  of  government  toward,  in  Turkey,  II. 
xiii.  21— -influence  of  free  trade  on  interests  of,  xi.x.  43 
et  seq. — and  producers,  collision  of  interests  between, 
xxii.  0,  4,  xxiii.  127 — increased  sway  of,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, 1— undue  influence  given  by  the  reform  bill  to 
tlieni,  160,  IV.  xliii.  21 — interests  of,  urge  to  repeal  of 
the  corn-laws,  xiii.  89. 

Continent,  reaction  on  the,  against  France,  I.  i.  1 — change 
of  policy  in  Britain  toward,  29— strain  on  the  money 
market,  etc.,  1819,  x.  17,  18— the  first  railway  on.  III. 
xxvii.  56— impression  produced  by  the  suppression  of 
the  Chartist  insurrection  in  England,  IV.  xliii.  136 — 
effects  of  the  monetary  cri.sis  in  England  on,  141. 

Continental  armies,  composition  of,  compared  with  tlio 
British,  IV.  xliii.  25. 

Continental  policy,  change  in,  since  the  reform  bill,  II. 
xxiii.  120. 

Continental  powers.  Brougham  on  the  conduct  of  the, 
toward  Spain,  I.  .xii.  32 — how  conciliated  on  behalf  of 
government  of  Louis  Philippe,  III.  xxx.  3. 

Contributions,  amount  of,  levied  by  tlie  allies  on  France, 
I.  iii.  48. 

Convents,  law  regarding,  in  France,  II.  xvi.  34 — meas- 
ures of  the  revolutionists  regarding,  in  Switzerland, 
IV.  xlvi.  92. 

Conversion,  removal  of  civil  forfeitures  on,  in  India,  III. 
xl.  11. 

Convicts,  efforts  for  amelioration  of,  in  France,  I.  ix.  7 — 
the  ticket-of-leave  system  for,  and  its  results,  IV.  Ivi.  42. 

Convict  labor,  advantages  of,  to  infant  colonies,  IV. 
xxxviii.  7. 

Convict  settlement,  proposed  French,  in  the  Marquesas, 
IV.  xii.  98. 

Convictions,  difificulty  of,  in  Ireland,  IV.  xiii.  73,  74. 

Conynghani,  the  marquis  of,  visit  of  George  IV.  to,  I.  x. 
110 — becomes  postmaster-general,  III.  xxxi.  129. 

Cooper,  lieutenant,  defeat  of  Akhtar-Khan  by.  III.  xl.  97. 

Coff.d  Cabul  defile,  the  retreat  through  the.  III.  xl.  130 — 
ascent  of  the  plateau,  131. 

Coorg,  rajah  of,  deposition  of.  III.  xl.  12. 

Coote,  lieutenant,  at  Hyderabad,  IV.  xlix.  25. 

Copenhagen,  Nelson's  attack  on,  as  an  illustration  of 
naval  attack  on  land  defenses,  III.  xxxiv.  29. 

Copley,  Sir  John,  becomes  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord 
Chancellor,  II.  xxi.  06. — See  Lyndhurst. 

Copons,  general,  appointed  captain-genorjil  of  Madrid,  I. 
xi.  70 — compelled  to  resign,  71. 

Copper,  reduction  in  price  of,  on  the  peace,  I.  ii.  8 — re- 
duction of  duties  on,  1825,  II.  xix.  70. 

Coppons,  M.  de,  I.  xii.  87. 

Copyright,  debate  on  the  law  of,  in  France,  1841,  IV. 
xliv.  57. 

Copyright  act,  passing  of  the,  IV.  xii.  62 — reflections  on 
it,  03. 

Corliet,  M.,  his  arrest  ordered,  III.  xxix.  67. 
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Corbtere,  M.  de,  character  of,  I.  iii.  5T,  xi.  12— in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  ISIO,  vi.  9 — proposed  as  presi- 
dent, 10— conferenoes  of,  witli  Riclielieu  for  a  union 
■with  the  Royalists,  ix.  87— placed  nt  the  head  of  the 
coramission  for  public  instrnction,  93 — appointed  min- 
ister of  public  instruetion,  97 — resignation  of,  106  — 
minister  of  the  interior  in  the  VillMe  ministi-y,  107 — 
supports  Villele  on  the  Spanish  question,  xii.  25— res- 
ignation of,  II.  xvu  73. 
Corbln,  colonel, at  assault  of  Constantine,  HI.  xxxiii.  122. 
€<srcelles,  JL  de,  violent  language  of,  in  the  Deputies,  I. 
ix.  77 — a  lead-er  of  the  oonspii-acy  in  the  army,  SO,  81 — 
one  of  the  conspirators  at  iJofort,  xi.  18. 
•Cordon,  baron,  IV.  liv.  75. 
Cordova,  reception  of  the  French  in,  I.  xii.  77. 
Corfe  Castle,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 
Corinne,  Madame  de  StaePs,  11.  xviii.  15. 
Corinth,  capture  of  the  citadel  of,  by  the  Greeks,  II.  xiv. 
42— seat  of  government  transferred  to,  54 — surrender 
of  the  citadel  of,  to  the  Turks,  70 — opposition  govern- 
ment at,  18-31,  III.  xxxii.  34. 
Cork,  memorial  of  magistrates  of,  on  the  state  of  the 
county  in  1832,  I.  x.  120  note — trials  and  sentences  in, 
121— the  famine  of  1823  in,  122  note— crimes  in,  1823, 
II.  XX.  20 — operation  of  insurrection  act  in,  1S24,  23 
note— anti-tithe  meeting  at,  1832,  III.  xxxi.  21— bill 
abolishing  bishopric  of,  45  note — proposed  reform  of 
corporation  of,  xx.\;vi.  o3 — -foundation  of  secular  college 
of,  IV.  xlii.  22— garrison  required  for,  xliii.  27  note — 
defensive  measures  of  government  at,  1818,  138. 
Cormaek''s  house,  defeat  of  Smith  O'Brien  at,  IV.  xliii. 

139. 
Coi'menin,  M.  de,  advocates  a  I'epnblic,  HI.  xxix.  20 — 
heads  the  committee  of  the  secret  societies,  xxx.  41  — 
letter  by,  on  the  treason  trials,  xxxiii.  23 — pamphlet 
by,  against  the  dotation  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours, 
xxxiv.  72. 
Corn,  dependence  of  Great  Britain  on  foreign  countries 
for,  1.  i.  10 — supply  of,  companies  for,  1825,  II.  xix.  66 
note — bonded,  letting  out  of,  1S26,  xxi.  8 — proposed  al- 
teration in  duties  on.  III.  xxxviii.  42. 
Corn-law,  modified,  in  1822,  I.  x.  130— bill  of  1828,  the, 

II.  xxi.  101. 
Corn-laws,  the,  effects  of  the  abolition  of,  on  Russia,  I. 
viii.  53 — statistics  illustrating  the  effects  of  the  aboli- 
tion of,  II.  xix.  47  note — remote  cause  of  the  repeal,  17 

it  due  to  national  suffering,  18 — motion  for  repeal 

of,  1826,  xxi.  33 — arguments  for  it,  S-l — and  against  it, 
37 — division,  41 — temporary  relaxation  of,  1826,  47 — • 
outcry  for  abolition,  1839,  III.  xxxviii.  36— Mr.  Vill- 
ier.s's  motion  on  them,  37 — increased  agitation  on  the 
subject,  38— motion  by  Lord  John  Russell  on,  1811,  42 
— declaration  of  Peel  against  repeal,  1841,  46 — Peel's 
change  of  view  on,  IV.  xlL  2 — arguments  used  by  the 
League  against,  25 — excitement  against,  1842,  28— Sir 
R.  Peel's  plan,  and  his  speech  in  favor  of  it,  ib.  et  seq. 
— the  sliding  scale,  34 — arguments  against  it,  35— it  is 
passed,  40 — reception  of  it,  41 — Peel  on  the  effect  of 
total  repeal,  32— increased  agitation  against,  85 — new 
efforts  and  arguments  of  the  League  against,  1845,  xlii. 
33^declarations  in  Parliament  on  them,  34— further 
divisions  on  them,  G5— their  abolition  had  become  in- 
evitable, 30 — increased  efforts  of  the  League  against, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  potato  disease,  39 — Lord  Jfthn 
Russell's  letter,  41  ct  se;/.— announcement  in  Times  of 
their  repeal  being  resolved  on,  40  —  declaration  in 
queen's  speech  on,  47 — Sir  R,  Peel's  argument  for  the 
repeal,  48  et  seq. — reception  of  the  measure  in  the 
country,  56- answer  of  Disraeli,  57 — arguments  against 
bill,  53- result  of  deb.ate,  65 — Wellington's  speech  in 
the  Lords,  66 — was  a  return  to  them  after  the  scarcity 
practicable?  87 — the  danger  of  scarcity  past  before  the 
bill  for  their  abolition  was  brought  in,  83— durable  rea- 
sons for  their  repeal,  89 — their  repeal  not  free  trade, 
but  removal  of  protection  from  agriculture,  90 — conduct 
of  the  Irish  members  on  the  question.  91— conduct  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  regarding,  02 — and  of  Sir  R. 
Peel,  93 — -their  repeal  inevitable,  94 — breaking  up  of 
the  old  Tory  party  by  the  repeal,  xliii.  2 — the  demand 
for  it  caused  by  the  currency  laws,  3 — modification  of, 
in  France,  I.  ix.  101. 
Corn  trade,  fall  of  houses  engaged  in  the,  1847,  IV.  xliii. 

100. 
Cornegliano,  the  duke  of,  made  a  peer,  I.  vi.  96. — See 

Moncey. 
Corneille,  the  dramas  of.  III.  xxviii.  2. 
Cornwall,  additional  members  for,  II.  xxiii.  42  note — 

election  of  1831  for,  68. 
Cornwallis,  lord,  the  Zemindar  system  as  established  by, 
III.  xxxix.  1.5 — his  second  administration  of  India,  34 
—his  death,  36. 
Coron,  castle  of,  relieved  by  the  Turks,  II.  xiv.  91 — 
evacuation  of,  by  the  French,  III.  xxxii.  38. 


Coronation  oath,  modification  of  the,  in  France,  II.  xvi.  36. 

Corporal  punishment,  universality  of,  in  Russia,  I.  viii. 
36 — abolition  of,  in  the  Indian  army.  III.  xl.  6 sen- 
tences of,  in  the  army,  1839-1843,  IV.  xliii.  23 neces- 
sity for  it  in  the  field,  26. 

Corporate  funds,  administration  of,  under  municipal  re- 
form bill.  III.  xxxvi.  7,  8. 

Corporations,  the,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  26 — exclusion  of  dis- 
senters from,  by  the  test  act,  II.  xxi.  103 — the  English, 
government  report  on.  III.  x.xxvi.  6 — bill  for  reform  of, 
7 — enactments  of  municipal  reform  bill  regarding,  7 — 
the  Irish,  state  of,  31 — government  plan  of  reform,  and 
debate  on  it,  32  et  seq. — bill  carried  in  Commons,  38— 
altered  in  Lords,  and  finally  rejected,  39. 

Corporation  reform,  proposed  by  the  Melbourne  ministry, 
III.  xxxvi:  4 — demand  for,  in  Ireland,  IV.  xlii.  78. 

Correggio,  Oehlenschlager's  drama  of.  III.  xxviii.  24. 

Correl,  M.,  signs  the  protest  against  the  ordonnances, 
II.  xvii.  63. 

Corruption,  universality  of,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  49 — Irish, 
debate  on,  1824,  II.  xx.  22 — alleged  prevalence  of,  in 
Parliament,  xxiii.  51 — increase  of,  under  the  reform 
bill,  154 — which  would  still  more  inciease  under  the 
ballot  and  extended  suffrage,  155— prevalence  of,  in 
France  under  Louis  Philippe,  xxiv.  7 — universal,  in 
France,  xxv.  41 — foundation  of  the  government  of 
Louis  Philippe  on.  III.  xxx.  2 — government,  increase 
of,  under  Louis  Philippe,  60 — increase  of,  under  the  re- 
form act,  xxxi.  24  —  alleged  accomplishment  of  the 
Irish  union  bj',  118 — government  patronage  used  as 
the  means  of,  in  France,  xxxiv.  13^great  increase  of 
it,  14 — employment  of,  under  the  goveniroent  of  Louis 
Pliilippe,  iv.  xliv.  15 — its  universality,  and  causes  of 
this,  17 — great  extent  of,  among  the  ministerial  ma- 
jority in  France,  104,  105 — general,  in  France,  1847, 
xlvii.  1 — in  the  French  government  departments,  9 — 
events  which  brought  it  to  light,  10. 

Corry,  Hon.  H.  L.,  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  1841,  IV.  xii. 
14  note. 

Corsaire,  suppression  of  the,  III.  xxix.  67. 

Corsica,  landing  and  movements  of  Murat  in,  I.  iii.  98. 

Corsiiii,  prince,  a  member  of  the  provisional  government 
at  Rome,  IV.  Iii.  82. 

Corte,  M.,  signs  the  protest  against  the  ordonnances,  II. 
xvii.  63. 

Cortes,  the  Spanish,  of  1812,  composition,  etc.,  of,  I.  vii. 
20 — as  settled  by  that  constitution,  21 — their  unpopu- 
larity, 23 — their  influence  on  South  America,  24 — re- 
ception of  Ferdinand  VII.  by,  28 — their  universal  un- 
popularity, 29 — their  proceedings  annulled  by  the  de- 
cree of  Valencia,  30 — the  summoning  of  them  promised 
by  that  decree,  31 — their  dispersion,  etc.,  32 — meet- 
ing and  composition  of,  in  1820.  79 — opening  of,  82 — 
report  on  the  state  of  the  army,  83 — the  majority,  and 
leaders  in,  84 — suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  and  meas- 
ures regarding  entails,  85 — financial  measures  of  the, 
86 — closing  of  the  session,  and  rupture  with  the  king, 
S*^— proposals  for  assembling,  in  Portugal,  99 — mode 
of  doing  so,  100 — meeting  of,  in  Spain,  and  the  king's 
speech,  xi.  28 — their  conduct  on  the  dismissal  of  the 
ministry,  and  appointment  of  new  one,  29 — revolution- 
my  laws  passed  by,  32 — conduct  of,  on  the  murder  of 
Vinucsa,  3-4 — ^their  further  proceedings,  30 — closing  of 
the,  37 — extraordinary  convocation  of,  46 — contradict- 
ory resolutions,  47 — composition  of  the  new,  51 — new 
laws  against  the  press,  etc.,  50 — disunion  between,  and 
the  government,  54 — their  proceedings,  55 — severe  laws 
passed  by,  59 — extraordinary  powers  given  the  minis- 
try by,  61 — reply  of,  to  the  French  manifesto,  xii.  30 — 
retire  from  Madrid  on  the  advance  of  the  French,  74 — 
proceedings  of,  and  deposition  of  the  king,  78 — nego- 
tiations of,  with  the  French,  88 — their  dissolution,  89 — 
the  Portuguese,  insurrection  against,  97 — overthrown, 
£8. 

Cortlandt,  colonel,  operations  of,  against  the  Sikhs,  IV. 

xlix.  95. 
Corunna,  former  importance  of  the  trade  of,  I.  vii.  7,  8 
— revolt  of  General  Porlier  at,  38 — declared  a  free  port, 
51 — insurrection   at,   69  —  transportation   of  Royalists 
from,  xi.  31 — the  Communeros  in,  40— revolt  of  Meria 
at,  45 — holds  out  for  the  revolutionists,  xii.  79— sur- 
render of,  83. 
Corvee,  the,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  29. 
Corvees,  disputes  regarding  the,  in  Galicia,  IV.  xlvi.  16 

— abolition  of,  by  Hungarian  Diet,  liv.  29. 
Corvetto,  M.,  I.  vi.  39 — report  by,  on  the  finances  for 

1818,  5s— retirement  of,  from  the  ministry,  76. 
Cosmos,  Humboldt's,  II.  xviii.  61. 

'Cossacks,  organization,  etc.,  of  the,  I.  viii.  44 — abolition 
of  torture  among  the,  II.  xv.  20 — number  of,  in  Russia, 
1831,  xxvi.  41  note. 
Cote,   Dr.,  a  leader  of  the  Canadian  insurgents,   HI, 
xxxvii.  104. 
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Cottenham,  lord,  decision  of,  on  O'Connell's  case,  IV. 

xii.  73— lord  cliancellor,  1S4G,  xliii.  4  and  note. 
Cotton,  Sir  Stapleton,  see  Coniberiuere. 
Cotton,  general,  afterward  Sir  W.,  suppression  of  the 
slave  insurrection  by,  III.  x.xxi.  SS — victory  of,  before 
Rangoon,  xxxix.  64— fiirtlier  operations  under,  65,  09 
— at  battle  of  Milloon,  71— during  the  Afghanistan  ex- 
pedition, xl.  63— created  a  knight,  75— left  in  chief 
command  after  Sir  J.  Keane  retires,  7S — retires  from 
command  at  Cabul,  99— occupation  of  Khyrpore  by, 
IV.  xlix.  6. 
Cotton,  fall  in,  1818  to  1822,  I.  x.  23  note,  136— prices,  as 
compared  with  currency  in  England,  II.  xix.  6  note — 
prices,  in  Kngland,  18i'2-18'25,  7  note — increased  ex- 
port from  England,  1822.  9— prices,  1S21-1S25,  64  note 
—consumption.  1S22-1S25,  i6.— fall  in,  1825-1823,  79 
note — prices,  1818-1832,  as  compared  with  currency, 
etc.xxi.  19  note— prices,  1827-1829,  xxii.  16  note— im- 
ports, 1827-1829,  ib. — raw,  proposed  duty  on,  29  note- 
prices,  1824-1832, 130  note— reduction  of  duty  on,  1S33, 
III.  xxxi.  58,  59  note— fall  in,  in  America,  1S37,  xxxvii. 
28,  31— prices,  1835  to  1839,  31  note— fall  in,  1782-1837, 
46  note — neglect  of  India  as  a  field  for  production  of, 
xxxix.  19— imports,  1839-1844,  IV.  xli.  77  note— abo- 
lition of  duty  on,  xlii.  15 — slave-grown,  Lord  John 
Russell  on  the  admission  of,  xliii.  6 — failure  of  the 
crop,  its  alleged  influence  on  the  monetary  crisis  of 
1S47,  79,  84— great  rise  in,  from  the  crash  of  1839  in 
America,  116 — prices,  1845  to  1851,  115  note. 
Cotton  goods,  increase  In  exports  of,  from  Great  Britain, 
I.  V.  4 — their  diminished  value,  ib. — increased  duties 
on  importation  of,  into  Prussia,  III.  xxvii.  76 — export 
of,  to  Lidia,  xxxi.  73 — decline  of  exported,  from  India, 
xxxix.  22. 
Cotton  manufacture,  progress  of,  in  Great  Britain,  I.  v. 
4 — progress  of,  in  Germany,  III.  xxvii.  7 — of  India,  ef- 
fects of  our  commercial  code  on,  xl.  3 — proposed  reduc- 
tion of  duties  on,  IV.  xlii.  48,  49 — growth  of,  xliii.  92 
—exports  of,  1840-1856,  ib.  note. 
Cotton-spinners,  depressed  state  of  the,  in  France,  1831, 
III.  xxix.  2 — great  strike  of  the,  in  Glasgow,  1S37,  and 
its  break  up,  xxxvii.  53 — indictment  of  the  committee, 
54 — their  trial  and  sentence,  55. 
Cotton-spinners'  trial  at  Edinburgh,  the,  II.  xix.  56  note. 
Cotton  wool,  imports  of,  1841  to  1S47,  IV.  xliii.  84  note. 
Cotton  yarn,  fall  in  price  of,  1782-1837,  III.  xxxvii.  46 

note. 
Council  of  Public  Credit,  the,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  61. 
Council  of  State,  the  French,  admission  of  Liberals  into, 
I.  vi.  82— debate  on  reform  in,  IV.  xliv.  67 — measures 
regai'ding,  Ivii.  9 — vote  in,  for  dissolutio'n  of  Assem- 
bly, 11. 
Counsel  to  prisoners,  bill  regarding.  III.  xxxvi.  48. 
Count  Egmont,  Goethe's,  III.  xxviii.  12. 
Counties,  interests  of  the,  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
boroughs,  II.  xxii.  3 — proposed  elective  franchise  for, 
xxiii.  43 — majority  for  the,  1831,  in  favor  of  the  reform 
bill,  65— the,  strength  of  the  reform  feeling  in,  133 — 
comparative  absence  of  bribery  in,  154 — restriction  of 
time  of  polling  in,  under  the  reform  act,  III.  xxxi.  24 
— the  elections  of  1841  for,  xxxviii.  57. 
Country,  universality  of  love  of.  III.  xxxix,  1 — causes  of 
this,  2— crowding  of  population  into  towns  from,  in 
France,  II.  xvii.  130 — fall  in  the  value  of  industry  in 
the,  xxii.  27 — mortality  in,  compared  with  that  in 
towns,  IV.  xliii.  93  note. 
Country  bankers,  overissues  of  the,  1825,  II.  xix.  66 — 
pressure  on  the,  1825,  and  failures  among  them,  80 — 
their  stability,  82 — alleged  overissues  of  the,  1825,  xxi. 
5 — alleged  cause  of  the  insecurity  of,  9 — anticipated  ef- 
fect of  the  suppression  of  small  notes  on  the,  12 — de- 
fense of  the,  from  the  charge  of  over-speculation,  13 — 
pressure  on  the,  and  its  causes,  1823, 14— alarm  of  the, 
on  the  bank  act,  IV.  xli.  107. 
Country  banks,  circulation  of,  1S18-1S32,  as  compared 

with  exports,  etc,  II.  xxi.  19  note. 

Country  districts,  difference  between  the,  and  the  towns 

in   Spain,  I.  vii.  14 — comparative  mortality  of,  IV. 

xliii.  157,  Ivi.  35. 

County  members,  majority  of  the,  against  the  reform 

^   bill,  II.  xxiii.  57  note — number  of,  under  new  reform 

bill,  94,  119— the  reform  bill  carried  by  the,  135. 
County  and  borough  members,  disproportion  between, 

II.  xxiii.  136. 
County  rates,  expenditure  of  the,  in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  11. 
Coup  d'etat,  arguments  for  a,  in  1816,  I.  iii.  129 — prep- 
arations for  tlie,  and  its  execution,  IV.  Ivii.  48. 
Coups  d'etat,  repeated,  in  I'rance,  I.  vi.  99 — these  all  on 
the  popular  side,  100 — frequency  and  necessity  of,  in 
France,  II.  xvii.  135— origin  of  this,  136. 
Courand,  captain,  desertion  of  Murat  by,  ■S.  iii.  100. 
Courcelles,  M.,  on  reform,  1S41,  IV.  xliv.  56. 
Courier,  Paul,  opposed  to  the  uUramontaae  party,  II. 


xvi.  11 — efforts  ol",  against  the  Polignac  ministry,  xvii. 
19 — the  works  of,  xviii.  66. 

Oourland,  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs  of,  I.  viii.  65 — 
the  acquisition  of,  by  Russia,  II.  xiii.  CS. 

Courrier  newspaper,  the  organ  of  the  Doctrinaires,  I.  ix. 
14. 

Courrier  de  I'Europe,  suppression  of  the.  III.  xxxi.  OT. 

Courrier  Franjais,  the,  on  Charles  X.,  II.  xvi.  7 — prose- 
cution of,  37 — circulation  of,  xvii.  19  note — supports  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  xxiv.  15 — denunciations  of  Casimir 
Perier  by,  xxv.  51  —suppression  of  it.  III.  xxix.  67 — its 
tone,  1839,  xxxiv.  40— supports  Thiers,  1840,  76. 

Courrier  de  Gand,  the,  I.  iii.  7. 

Courrier  de  la  Sarthe,  jn'osccution  of  the,  IV.  xliv.  65. 

Courtais,  general,  and  the  Cnnipagnies  d' Elite,  IV.  1.  .*>£ 
— conduct  of,  on  the  revolt  of  March,  59,  61 — irresolu- 
tion of,  on  the  revolt  of  15th  May,  71 — dismissed  from 
command,  74. 

Courtarvel,  M.,  motion  by,  regarding  the  censorship  oi 
the  press,  I.  ix.  103. 

Courts-martial,  law  passed  in  France  establishing,  1.  iii. 
6S — proceedings  of  the,  and  their  dissolution,  III.  .xxix. 
78. 

Courvoisier,  M.  de,  in  the  Chamber  of  1816,  I.  vi.  10 — 
arguments  of,  in  favor  of  the  new  la>T3  regarding  per- 
sonal freedom  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  23 — argu- 
ments of,  on  a  proprietary  clergy,  36 — arguments  of,  for 
the  new  law  of  recruiting,  48 — amendment  on  the  new 
electoral  law  moved  by,  ix.  74 — minister  of  justice,  II„ 
xvi.  91 — character  of,  xvii.  5 — resign.^tion  of,  50. 

Cousin,  M.,  the  writings  oi",  II.  xviii.  54 — a  leader  of  the- 
Liberals  in  the  Peers,  III.  xxxiv.  2 — minister  cf  publie 
instruction  under  Thiers,  73  note — opposition  of,  to  the 
bill  regarding  Jesuit  schools,  IV.  xlvi.  5 — and  tn  i\\» 
Jesuits,  11 — at  the  last  council  of  Louis  Philippe,  65. 

Coussergues,  Clausel  de,  charge  brought  against  Decazes 
by,  I.  ix.  41. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre,  the  anti-com-law  bazar  in,  IV_ 
xlii.  39. 

Coventry,  riots  at,  1829,  II.  xxii.  IT— reform  riots  at, 
xxiii.  91. 

Cowley,  lord,  and  the  Spanish  marnage  questionr  IV. 
xlvi.  44. 

Cox,  inspector,  dispersion  of  Smith  O'Brien's  followers 
by,  IV.  xliii.  139. 

Crabbe,  Rev.  George,  the  poems  of,  I  v.  25. 

Cracow,  establishment  of  tlie  republis  of,  I.  viii.  5 — its 
population  and  revenue,  1831,  II.  ixvi.  42 — insurrec- 
tion in,  and  its  occupation  by  Russa,  III.  xxvii.  16 — 
the  occupation  of,  by  the  allies,  and  negotiations  of 
France  regarding  it,  xxxiii.  61 — disturbances  at,  and 
its  abandonment  by  the  j^.ustrians,  IV.  xliv.  23— its 
recapture,  24 — and  annexation,  25  ef  seq. — excitement 
caused  by  this,  26 — it  justified  by  tlie  conduct  of  the- 
insurgents,  27— formal  incorporation  of,  with  Austria, 
xlvi.  52 — Lamartine  on  the  annexation  of,  xlvii.  32 — 
insurrection  organized  in,  liv.  14. 

Cradock,  Sir  John,  regulations  of,  regarding  the  Sepoys, 

III.  xxxix.  37 — recalled,  ib. 

Craigie,  captain,  defense  of  Khelat-i-Ghilzye  by,  IV„ 
xlviii.  80. 

Cranidi,  the  Greek  Senate  retires  to,  II.  xiv.  99. 

Creation,  Haydn's,  III.  x.xviii.  83. 

Credit,  contraction  of,  by  the  swppression  of  small  notes, 
and  effect  of  it,  II.  xxii.  8— dep  ressed  state  of,  in  France, 
1831,  xxv.  38— effects  of  the  revolution  of  1S30  on.  III. 
XXX.  63 — stoppage  of,  in  Great  Britain,  3840^  xxxvii. 
41— prostration  of,  in  France,  1848,  IV.  1.  12. 

Creeds,  variety  of,  in  India,  III.  xl.  11. 

Cromieux,  M.,  opposes  a  regencj',  IV.  xlvii.  73 — ^nomina- 
ted one  of  the  provisional  government,  T4,  75  note — 
votes  for,  1848,  1.  64  note— miririster  ©f  justice,  1848,  69 
note — motion  by,  on  divorce,  li.  4 — after  the  eoup  d'etat, 
Ivii.  50. 

Cremona,  revolt  in,  IV.  Hi.  12. 

Creole  brig,  affair  of  the,  IV.  xli..  87. 

Crete,  insurrection  in,  II.  xiv.  22 — operations  in,  during^ 
1821, 47— and  1823,  xiv.  75, 97— Mehemet  Ali  confrrmed 
in  government  of.  III.  xxxii.  2'). — See  also  Candia. 

Croton,  general,  a  member  of  the  permanent  commis.sion, 

IV.  Ivii.  28 — moves  repeal  of  the  laws  against  the  Bour- 
bons, 32 — and  again,  36. 

Criers,  law  against,  in  Paris,  III.  j'jcx.  34. 

Crime,  proportion  of,  to  education  in  varitius  eotmtries, 
I.  i.  48— why  education  fails  to  arrest,  49 — on  tho 
causes  of  the  increase  of,  iv.  83 — its  incn  ^ise  with  the 
relaxation  of  the  criminal  code,  92 — trn  e  principles 
with  regard  to  its  treatment,  94 — increasii  of,  caused 
by  reduction  of  the  duties  on  spirits,  II.  xix.  72 — com- 
mitments for,  and  spirits  consumed,  1821-1, S48.  T3  note 
— statistics  of,  in  Ireland,  as  compared  wit.h  Scotland 
and  England,  1822-1834,  xx.  16  note— preval.  -nee  of,  in 
Ireland,  1823,  20— increase  of,  in  Ireland,  IS  31,  jtxiii. 
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99 — statistics  of,  in  relation  to  education,  III.  xxvii.  10 
— in  Prussia,  ib. — in  Austria,  11 — increase  of,  in  Ire- 
land, 1832,  xxxi.  19,  20,  30— statistics  of  it,  30  note,  33 
— its  diminution  uuder  the  coercion  act,  44 — Mr.  Att- 
wood  on  tlie  increase  in,  56 — increase  of,  in  England, 
1842,  xxxvii.  45—1833  to  1S42,  jb.  note— ratio  of,  to 
population  in  Glasgow,  1S22-18  iS,  57  note — increase 
of,  in  Ireland,  1S37-1839,  xxxviii.  26 — committals  for, 
182.'5-1840,  ib.  note — decrease  of,  in  Ireland,  during  the 
temperance  movement,  IV.  xli.  66 — again  increases,  ib. 

from  1839  to  1849,  ib.  notes — diminution  of,  during 

the  railway  mania,  xlii.  8 — increase  of,  in  Ireland, 
1845,  21— and  1844-1845,  70  and  note— and  1847,  xliii. 
97  and  note — its  increase,  1S47-1S48,  125 — committals, 
1S44_1S49,  ib.  note — violent,  increase  of,  in  England, 
Ivi.  85— effects  of  the  gold  discoveries  on,  74  and  note. 

Crimes  and  punishment?,  the  act  of.  III.  xxxviii.  6. 

Crimea,  last  journey  of  tlie  Emperor  Alexander  in  the,  I. 
yiii.  104— tlie  acquisition  of,  by  Russia,  II.  xiii.  68 — 
frequency  of  flogging  in  the,  IV.  xliii.  26. 

Crimean  war,  causes  of  the,  IV.  Ivii.  53. 

Criminal  code,  relaxation  of  the,  in  Great  Britain,  I.  iv. 
47 — increase  of  crime  with  its  relaxation,  92. 

Criminal  committals,  England,  1833-1842,  III.  xxxvii.  45 
note. 

Criminal  courts,  Irish,  scenes  at,  II.  xx.  15. 

Criminal  law.  Mackintosh's  arguments  for  reform  in,  I. 
iv.  S3  et  .seq. — reflections  and  results  of  experience  on 
the  subject,  91.  9i — efforts  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  to  im- 
prove the,  X.  94— motion  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  on 
it,  1822,  127 — continuation  of  Peel's  reforms  of  it,  II. 
xxi.  82 — further  reforms  of,  III.  xxxviii.  6 — Peel's 
ameliorations  of,  IV.  xli.  7. 

<;riminal-law  commissioners,  the  report  of  the,  III. 
xxxviii.  6. 

Criminal  procedure,  commission  on,  in  the  Papal  States, 
IV.  xlvi.  63. 

Criminal  punishment,  amelioration  in,  in  Great  Britain, 

I.  iv.  25. 

Criminal  trials,  demands  of  Estates  of  Prussia  for  reform 
in.  III.  xxvii.  74 — law  for  disjunction  of,  in  Fr.ince, 
xxxiii.  82— arguments  agiiinst  it,  83,  and  for  it,  84 — its 
rejection,  85 — publicity  of,  decreed  ia  Piedmont,  IV. 
xivi.  79. 

Criminals',  release  of,  in  Ireland  under  Lord  Normanby, 

III.  xxxvi.  65 — indiscriminate  liberation  of,  by  him, 
xxxviii.  23— large  proportion  of  partially  educated,  IV. 
xli.  81 — proposed  new  ri;gulatious  regarding  support 
of,  xlii.  50— statistics  of  elucation  among,  xliii.  96  note 
— introduction  of  ticket-of-leave  system  for,  Ivi.  42. 

Crispin,  lieutenant,  death  of.  III.  xl.  92. 

Croatia,  proposed  union  of,  to  Hungary,  IV.  liv.  IG. 

Croats,  the,  hostility  of,  to  the  Magyars,  IV.  liv.  16 — 
fidelity  of,  to  tlie  Austrian  government,  21 — rupture 
between,  and  tie  Magyars,  27 — prepare  to  oppose  the 
revolutionists,  ib. — opposed  to  the  Magyar.^,  40. 

Croi,  the  duke  de,  resignation  of,  II.  xxiv.  44. 

Croix-Rouge,  meeting  of  the  Lyons  workmen  at.  III. 
xxix.  9 — insurrection  at  the,  10 — destruction  of  the, 

IV.  1.  40. 

Croker,  Mr.,  rejected  from  Dublin  University,  1830,  II. 
xxii.  57 — and  the  details  of  the  reform  bill,  xxiii.  75. 

Croker,  captain,  at  the  assault  of  Ghuznee,  III.  xl.  71. 

Croly,  Dr.,  the  works  of,  I.  v.  80. 

Crompl^on,  Mr.,  solicitor-general  for  Ireland,  1830,  II. 
xxiii.  6  note. 

Cromwell,  support  given  to  the  press  by,  I.  i.  52 — the 
navigation  laws  originated  by,  II.  xix.  20. 

Cronstadt,  population  of,  I.  viii.  20  note — the  inundation 
of  November,  1824,  at,  95— the  Russian  fleet  at,  46. 

Crops,  decline  of,  in  West  Indies,  from  exhaustion  of  the 
soil.  III.  xxxi.  100 — leficiency  of  the,  in  France,  1845 
and  1846,  IV.  xlvii.  5. 

Cross  of  the  Baltic,  Werner's,  III.  xxviii.  23. 

Cio.ssos,  decree  orderiag  removal  of,  from  churches  of 
Paris,  II.  XXV.  45. 

Crown,  the,  power  of,  as  defined  by  the  Spanish  constitu- 
tion of  1312,  I.  vii.  'il— power  given  to,  by  the  Tchinn 
in  Russia,  viii.  24 — lUeged  danger  to,  from  reform,  II. 
xxiii.  52— increased  power  of,  in  France,  by  the  sup- 
pression of  tlie  peerage.  III.  xxix.  1 — augmentation  of 
power  of,  under  Louis  Philippe,  xxx.  1 — power  of,  in 
Holland,  by  constitution  of  1848,  IV.  liii.  19. 

Crown  colonies,  members  proposed  to  be  given  to  the, 

II.  xxiii.  75  note. 

<'rown  debtors,  amnesty  to,  in  Prussia,  III.  xxvii.  61. 

Crown  dom?iins,  the,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  47. 

Crown  lands,  new  system  regarding.  III.  xxxviii.  12. 

Crown  pea?.ant.s,  the,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  26. 

Crown  serfs,  enfranchisement  of  the,  by  Alexander,  I. 

viii.  65. 
Croydon,  reform  disturbances  at,  II.  xxiii.  91. 
Croz,  prince  of,  fidelity  of,  to  Charles  X.,  II.  xvii.  95. 


Crusades,  Michaud's  History  of  the,  II.  xviii.  32. 

Crux,  don  Joso  de  la,  minister  at  war,  I.  xii.  95  note. 

Csaryi,  count,  execution  of,  IV.  Iv.  85. 

Csoritch,  general,  defeat  of,  IV.  Iv.  41. 

Cuba,  acceptance  of  the  constitution  in,  I.  vii.  S3 num- 
ber of  slaves  in.  III.  xxxi.  70— free  negro  labor  in,  96 
— increased  exports  of  manufactures  to,  104  and  note 
— increased  production  of,  since  emancipation,  106^ 

increased  importation  of  slaves  into,  107,  xxxvii.  118 

increased  production,  etc.,  of  sugar  in,  since  1847,  IV. 

xliii.  17  and  note — exports  to,  1846  to  1855,  17  note 

imports  from,  ib. 

Cubieres,  general,  envoy  to  Rome  on  the  seizure  of  An- 
cona.  III.  xxix.  29^bis  defense  of  that  step,  30 — min- 
ister at  war,  1S39,  x.xxiv.  33  note,  73  note — the  trial, 
etc.,  of,  IV.  xlvii.  11.  12. 

Cuffey,  the  Chartist,  trial  and  sentence  of,  IV.  xliii.  137. 

Cultivation,  rapid  extension  of,  in  the  United  States,  III. 
xxxvii.  6. 

Cultivators,  contrast  between  the,  in  England  and  Russia, 

I.  viii.  31. 

Cumberland,  the  duke  of,  attack  on,  by  the  London  mob, 

II.  xxiii.  S3 — and  the  Orange  lodges.  III.  xxxvi.  20 — 
accession  of,  to  throne  of  Hanover,  76. 

Cumberland,  additional  members  for,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 
Cunin-Gridaine,  M.,  minister  of  commerce  under  Soult, 

1839,  IIL  xxxiv.  28  note,  102  note. 
Cunninghame,  Mr.  J.,  solicitor-general  for  Ireland,  1835, 

III.  XXXV.  44  note. 

Cureton,  brigadier,  at  Aliwal,  IV.  xlix.  77,  78 — at  Sobra- 

on,  82— death  of,  at  Ramnuggur,  98. 
Currants,  reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  xli.  105 — increased 
consumption  of,  during  railway  mania,  xli:.  8  note — 
fall  in  price  of,  1841-1845,  35  note — increased  consump- 
tion of,  1S43-1S46,  xliii.  70  note. 
Currency,  the,  contraction  of,  dangers  to  Great  Britain 
from,  I.  i.  26 — effects  of  an  abundant,  32 — influences 
of  contraction  and  expansion  of,  33 — its  expansion  dur- 
ing the  war,  34 — effects  of  the  contraction,  since  the 
peace,  35 — amount  of  the  contraction,  36 — contraction 
of,  1817,  and  its  effects,  iv.  9 — Horner's  errors  on,  28 — 
increased,  1818,  and  its  effects,  32,  42 — insufficiency  of, 
to  population,  73 — deficient,  during  the  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  x.  6 — great  effects  of  variations  in,  10 — 
value  of  an  inconvertible  one,  12 — fluctuations  to  which 
subject  when  based  on  the  precious  metals,  13 — danger 
of  it  when  thus  circumstanced,  15— true  system  of  it, 
16 — effects  of  extension  of,  in  England  in  1818,  19 — 
contraction  of,  in  England  in  1819,  and  its  effects,  21 — 
effects  of  the  contraction  in  Ireland,  118 — motion  of 
Mr.  Wesfern  on,  1822,  131 — Attwood  on  the  contrac- 
tSon  of,  138— contraction  of,  by  bill  of  1819,  II.  xix.  2 
— causes  which  augmented  it,  in  England,  1823,  4 — 
the  rise  of  prices  from  its  augmentation  not  immediate, 
5 — extension  of,  in  England,  1824,  and  prosperity  caused 
by  it,  65— increased  paper,  autliorized  in  18-5,  81 — 
true  principles  on  which  to  be  based,  83 — advantage 
which  would  have  accrued  to  Ireland  from  extension 
of,  XX.  17 — the  distress  of  1825  due  to  system  of,  xxi.  4 
— contraction  of,  the  alleged  cause  of  the  distress  of 
1825,  12 — the  fluctuations  in,  as  the  cause  of  the  crash 
of  1S25, 14 — invariable  efl'ect  of  contraction  of,  on  prices, 
21 — measures  which  should  have  been  followed  with 
it,  22 — amounts  of,  1818-1832,  as  compared  with  ex- 
ports, etc.,  19  note — amount  of,  compared  with  prices 
of  wlieat,  1818-1820,  80  note — contraction  of,  its  effects 
with  regard  to  Catholic  emancipation,  159— and  in 
stimulating  the  desire  for  reform,  xxii.  4 — state  of, 
and  petitions  for  reform  in  relation  to  this,  1820-1830, 
4  note — division  among  the  Tories  causedby  the  effects 
of  its  contraction,  0 — diminution  of,  by  the  suppression 
of  small  notes,  and  effect  of  it,  8 — state  of,  alleged  as 
the  cause  of  the  national  distress,  1830,  22 — compara- 
tive amount  of,  during  tlie  war  and  in  1830,  24  note — 
examination  of  Wellington's  statement  reg.-irding,  2T 
— motion  by  Mr.  Attwood  on,  32— contraction  of,  the 
cause  of  the  abandonment  of  the  sinking  fund,  40 — and 
of  the  cry  for  reform,  41 — contraction  of,  urged  on  by 
the  advocates  of  tlie  cheapening  system,  xxiii.  127— 
contraction  of,  the  fall  of  prices  caused  by  it  as  induc- 
ing the  passion  for  reform,  129— contraction  of,  its  ef- 
fects on  the  moneyed  and  producing  classes,  163— Mr. 
Attwood  on  the  effects  of  the  changes  hi.  III.  xxxi.  56 
— reply  of  ministers  on  it,  57 — influence  of  change  in, 
on  price  of  sugar,  102 — effect  of  recent  changes  in,  1834, 
on  industry,  112 — contraction  of,  its  effect  with  regard 
to  the  poor-rates,  146 — contraction  of.  its  effect  on  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country,  xxxii.  80 — danger  of 
one  depending  on  retention  of  the  precious  metals,  xxv. 
4 — double  danger  of  its  being  dependent  on  that  of 
gold,  6 — necessity  for  a  double,  7 — motion  on,  1835, 
xxxvi.  20 — motion  for  investigation  into,  1836,  49 — ef- 
fects of  tlie  distress  in  Great  Britain  on,  1839,  xxxvii. 
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40 — contraction  of,  1S40,  41 — contraction  of,  its  results, 
1840,  xxxviii.  36 — deficiency  of,  in  India,  xxxix.  31 — 
Peei's  views  on,  IV.  xli.  11 — contraction,  the  fall  of 
prices  caused  by  it  made  the  new  tariff  necessary,  55— 
results  which  would  have  ensued  from  its  expansion, 
57 — improved  state  of,  from  fine  harvest  of  1843,  7G — 
amount  of,  1844,  xlii.  1 — inadequacy  of,  in  France,  and 
its  effects,  xliv.  19 — contraction  of,  1840,  •and  its  effect 
on  wages,  etc.,  41 — the  French,  1846-1847,  xlvii.  8 
note. 

Currency  bill  of  "1810,  effect  of  the,  I.  i.  6— causes  which 
brought  it  about,  x.  14. 

Currency  laws,  the,  effects  of  the  increased  stringency  of, 
in  Great  Britain,  I.  i.  10 — great  effect  during  the  peace 
of  the  changes  in.  III.  xxxv.  1— their  leading  evils,  2 
— errors  from  which  tliese  spring,  3 — eflfects  of,  in  in- 
ducing the  prosperity  of  1835, 12— their  operation  leads 
to  corn-law  repeal,  IV.  xliii.  3. 

Currency  question,  discussion  of  the,  in  relation  to  the 
recent  history  of  Great  Britain,  I.  x.  3  ct  seq. 

Currency  system,  the  distress  of  1842,  etc.,  due  to  the, 
IV.  xli.  25 — fall  of  prices  from  the,  xlii.  36 — the  new, 
its  action  with  regard  to  the  corn-law.=,  S.t — Mr.  Baring, 
etc.,  on  the,  as  the  cause  of  the  crisis  of  1S47,  xliii.  75 
et  seq. — dangers  of,  combined  with  free  trade,  142, 144, 
150. 

Curse  of  Kehama,  remarks  on  the,  I.  v.  19. 

Curtatone,  storming  of,  by  the  Austrian?,  IV.  Hi.  51. 

Curtis,  Dr.,  letter  to  Wellington  from,  and  his  reply,  II. 
xxi.  125. 

Curwen,  Mr.,  speech  of,  on  agricultural  distress,  I.  x.  90. 

Custine,  the  marquis,  on  the  position  of  the  Kussian 
serf,  I.  viii.  28  note— on  the  climate,  etc.,  of  Russia,  34 
— on  Russia,  55 — anecdote  of  Nicholas  by,  151  note. 

Custom-house  duties,  the,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  47. 

Customs,  addition  to  the,  1S39,  III.  xxxviii.  31 — revenue 
from,  in  India,  xxxix.  24 — large  produce  of,  1844,  IV. 
xli.  104 — comparative  contributions  per  head  to,  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  xliii.  58. 

Customs  League,  the,  see  Zoll-Verein. 

Custoza,  battle  of,  IV.  lii.  67. 

Cuvier,  M.,  supports  the  establishment  of  courts-martial, 

I.  iii.  68 — made  a  counselor  of  state,  vi.  82— supports 
re-establishing  the  censorship,  II.  xvi.  59 — the  works 
of,  xviii.  60— death  of.  III.  xxix.  37. 

Cydonia,  bloody  conflict  in,  II.  xiv.  35. 

Cypriani,  one  of  Napoleon's  attendants  at  St.  Helena,  I. 
ix.  116. 

Cyprus,  the  conquest  of,  by  the  Turks,  II.  xiii.  35 — mas- 
sacres in,  xiv.  27 — fortresses  of,  revictualed  by  the 
Turks,  59 — operations  in,  during  1S23,  75— excluded 
from  kingdom  of  Greece,  xv.  142 — proposed  cession  of, 
to  England,  IV.  xli.  120. 

Cyrille,  tlie  patriarch,  execution  of,  II.  xiv.  24. 

Czartoryski,  Prince  Adam,  a  member  of  the  provisional 
government  of  Poland,  II.  xxvi.  18,  22 — negotiations 
with  Constantine,  19 — appointed  member  of  national 
council,  32 — ^speech  of,  in  the  Diet,  40,  IV.  liii.  48. 

Czartoiyski,  Prince  Constantine,  II.  xxvi.  57. 

Czercky,  religious  movement  headed  by.  III.  xxvii.  73. 

Czernitz,  commencement  of  the  revolt  in  Wallachia  at, 

II.  xiv.  15. 

Czernv  George,  the  revolt  of,  against  Turkey,  II.  xiii. 

3G,  74. 
Czysto,  struggle  at  bridge  of,  II.  xxvi.  91. 

D. 

D'Abisbal,  see  Abisbal. 

Dacca,  cotton  manufacture  in.  III.  xl.  3 — bank,  the, 
xxxix.  Gl  note. 

Dadur,  route  of  the  Afghanistan  expedition  to.  III.  xl. 
69,  65. 

Dalilmann,  M.,  vice-president  of  the  Vor  Parliament,  IV. 
liii.  32 — rejected  for  the  general  Diet,  33. 

Daily  News,  the,  on  the  fall  of  the  East  India  Company, 
IV.  xlix.  126. 

Daily  press,  different  class  of  writers  for  the,  in  France 
and  England,  II.  xviii.  74 — influence  of  the  destruction 
of  property  on  it  in  France,  75 — and  of  the  facility  of 
revolution,  76. 

Daine,  general,  Belgian  forces  under,  II.  xxv.  70. 

Dalhousie,  lord,  declaration  of,  against  the  veto  act  in 
tlie  General  Assembly,  III.  xxxvii.  74 — grants  for  pub- 
lic works  under,  xxxix.  14 — appointed  governor-general 
of  India,  and  his  character,  IV.  xlix.  93— disturbances 
in  the  Punjaub,  94 — second  Sikh  war,  95  et  seq. — prep- 
arations, 96 — pacific  improvements  and  public  works 
under,  112,  113 — second  Burmese  war,  114 — peace,  118 
— annexation  of  Oude,  119. 

Dalkeith  palace,  visit  of  George  IV.  to,  I.  x.  153. 

Dam  as,  M.  de,  becomes  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  I.  xiL 
UT. 

Damas-Caux,  the  duke  de,  resignation  of,  II.  sdr.  44. 


Damascus,  population  of.  II.  xiii.  32  note — cession  of,  to 

Meheuiet  AH,  III.  xxxii.  28. 
Dambray,  the  vicomte,  resigns  under  Louis  I'liilippe,  II. 

xxiv.  41. 
DaniesiM',  general,  during  the  insurrection  of  June,  IV. 

I.  84,  88— wounded,  ib.  94. 

Damietta,  naval  successes  of  the  Greeks  at,  II.  xiv.  78. 

Damjanics,  general,  at  Tapio-Biscke,  IV.  Iv.  25 — at  Isas- 
zcg,  27 — subsequent  movements,  29— opposed  to  dec- 
laration of  independence,  36 — views  of,  42 — wounded, 
47 — execution  of,  85. 

Damremont,  general,  appointed  to  command  in  Algeria, 
III.  xxxiii.  114 — ^jealousies  between  him  and  Bugeaud, 
ib. — views  of,  as  conveyed  to  the  latter,  115 — forces, 
etc.,  of,  for  siege  of  Constantino,  119 — commencement 
of  siege,  120— its  progress,  121— his  death,  122— parsi- 
mony of  tlio  Deputies,  123. 

Danby,  the  paintings  of,  I.  v.  96. 

Danes,  the,  in  England,  I.  vii.  1. 

Danesi,  M.,  the  affiiir  of,  II.  xiv.  49— liis  sentence  com- 
muted to  exile,  52. 

Danewirke,  defeat  of  the  Danes  at,  IV.  liii.  39 — defeat 
of  the  Holstein  insurgents  at,  102. 

Danish  states,  railway  from  Prussia  to  the.  III.  xxvii.  67. 

Danneker,  the  works  of.  III.  xxviii.  76. 

Dantzic,  the  duke  of,  made  a  peer,  I.  vi.  96. 

Dantzic,  diminished  export  of  wheat  from,  II.  xxi.  34 — 
average  price  of  wheat  at,  IV.  xli.  36 — prices  of  grain 
at,  Ivi.  20. 

Danube,  the,  line  of,  as  a  frontier  defense  to  Turkey,  II. 
xiii.  54 — passage  of,  by  the  Russians,  xv.  30 — the  Rus- 
sians withdrawn  across,  64 — passage  of,  by  them,lS29, 
116 — islands  at  mouth  of,  ceded  to  Russia,  137 — for- 
tresses on,  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianoplc  regarding 
them,  138 — society  for  promoting  the  navigation  of, 

III.  xxvii.  56 — stipulations  of  treaty  with  Austria  re- 
garding, xxxii.  43 — in  Hungary,  IV.  Iv.  4. 

Daradis,  defiles  of,  II.  xv.  25. 

Darbaud  de  Jouque,  M.,  at  Nimes,  I.  iii.  35. 

Dardanelles,  the,  the  Greek  fleet  in,  II.  xiv.  35 — terms 
of  treaty  of  Adrianople  regarding,  xv.  137 — and  of  L'n- 
kiar-Skelessi,  III.  xxxii.  30 — stipulations  of  commer- 
cial treaty  with  England  regarding,  42 — terms  of  treaty 
with  Mehemet  Ali  regarding,  75— and  of  the  whole 
European  powers,  76 — treaty  of  the  allies  regarding 
closing  of,  xxxiv.  114 — reflections  on  this,  116  ct  seq. — 
danger  of,  fiom  Russia,  52 — entered  by  the  British 
fleet,  IV.  Ivi.  56. 

Darfour,  assigned  by  treaty  to  Mehemet  Ali,  III.  xxxii. 
75 — treaty  between  Turkey  and  Mehemet  Ali  regard- 
ing, xxxiv.  114. 

Darg,  institution  of  the,  among  colliers,  etc.,  III.  xxxvii.  60. 

Dariel,  pass  of,  II.  xiii.  01. 

Darmes,  the  attempt  of,  to  assassinate  Louis  Philippe, 
his  trial  and  sentence.  III.  xxxiv.  85. 

Dartmouth,  the,  at  Navarino,  II.  xiv.  161,  162 — prison, 
statistics  of,  IV.  Ivi.  42  note. 

Daru,  views  of,  before  the  coup  d'etat,  IV.  Ivii.  45. 

Daulis,  defeat  of  Albanians  near,  II.  xiv.  149. 

Daumenil,  gener.il,  repulse  of  the  mob  at  Vincenncs  by, 

II.  xxv.  5 — reception  of  the  ex-ministers  by,  IS. 
Daunow,  M.,  elected  to  the  Deputies,  I.  Ix.  9. 
David,  M.,  heroism  of,  at  Smyrna,  II.  xiv.  26. 
Davidoff,  colonel,  condemned  to  Siberia,  I.  viii.  137. 
Davidson,  one  of  the  Cato  Street  conspirators,  I.  x.  45 — 

execution  of,  48. 
Davila,  the  prose  writings  of.  III.  xxviii.  41. 
Davis,  Mr.,  chief  commissioner  at  Canton,  IV.  slviii.  20, 

21. 
Davoust,  marshal,  strength  of  the  army  at  the  Loire  un- 
der, I.  iii.  23 — his  submission,  and  jiroclamation  to  his 

troops,  24 — on  the  capitulation  of  Paris  as  regarded 

Ney,  86. 
Davix,  general  Moreno,  appointed  governor  of  Seville,  I. 

xi.  45. 
Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  I.  v.  39. 
Dawes,  captain,  at  Chillianwallah,  IV.  xlix.  101. 
Dawson,  Mr.,  mission  of,  resolved  on  by  the  ministry,  II. 

xxi.  123 — his  speech  at  Londonderry,  124 — disavowed, 

and  dismissed  from  office,  (6. 
Dead  weight,  what,  and  equalization  of  it  in  1822,  I.  x. 

147 — conversion  of  it,  II.  xix.  12. 
Death,  inexpedience  of  punishing  political  offenses  with, 

I.  iii.  139 — punishment  of,  motion  for  abolition  of.  III. 

xxxviii.  6 — it  abolished  for  political  offentes  in  France, 

IV.  1.  36,  li.  17. 

Debates,  publicity  of,  demands  of  the  estates  of  Prussia 
for,  HI.  x.xvii.  74 — it  decreed  in  Piedmont,  IV.  xlvi.  79. 

Debats,  the,  circulation  of,  II.  xvii.  19  note — on  the  ap- 
pointment of  Casinier  Perier,  xxv.  48. 

Debreczin,  removal  of  the  Hungarian  government  to,  IV. 
Iv.  7 — capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  54 — battle  of,  66  ct 
seq. 
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Debts,  increased  weight  of,  from  the  currency  bill  of 
1S19,  I.  i.  6— effects  of  the  contraction  of  the  currency 
oil,  26. 

Decaen,  general,  I.  iii.  106. 

Deccan,  settlement  of  Pindarrees  in  the,  III.  xxxix.  52. 

Decay,  causes  which  led  to,  in  France,  I.  iv.  4— and  in 
England,  5. 

Decazes,  M.,  at  the  entry  of  Louis  XVIII.  into  Paris,  I. 

iii.  1 1 solicitations  of  Foucho  to,  40 — influence  of,  with 

Louis  XVIII.,  42 — minister  of  police  under  Richelieu, 

il), biography  and  character  of,  45 — introduces  law 

suspending  individual  liberty,  05— efforts  of,  for  the 
escape  of  the  proscribed  Napoleonists,  77 — views  of,  as 
to  the  electoral  law,  12S— arguments  of,  for  a  coup 
d'etat,  12.)— raised  to  the  peerage,  vi.  5— arguments  of, 
against  the  new  law  of  elections,  14 — carries  it  in  the 
Peers,  17— arguments  of,  in  favor  of  the  new  laws  re- 
garding personal  freedom  and  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
23 — -iiemoir  of  the  Royalists  against,  70— the  Emperor 
Alexander's  estimate  of  liim,  74 — his  views  in  1S18,  78 
— tenders  his  resignation,  ib. — his  removal  demanded 
by  Richelieu,  79 — minister  of  interior,  ib.  80 — ^first 
measures  of,  81 — arguments  of,  against  change  in  the 
electoral  law,  85 — ditliculties  of  his  ministry,  i.x.  13— 
feelings  of,  on  the  elections  of  1819, 22 — ordered  to  pre- 
pare a  new  electoral  law,  ib. — -becomes  president  of  the 
council,  2;! — attacks  of  the  press  on,  24— general  indig- 
nation against,  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  de  Berri, 
41 — the  king  resolves  on  supporting  him,  42 — his  dis- 
mission resolved  on,  43 — he  resigns,  44 — appointed  em- 
bassador to  London,  ib. — character  of,  48 — merits  of 
his  measures  as  a  statesman,  49— effects  of  his  fall  on 
the  distribution  of  parties,  5) — at  the  death-bed  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  xii.  123 — a  leading  Doctrinaire,  II. 
xvii.  9. 

Decazes,  madame,  I.  vi.  79. 

Decimal  systam  of  coinage,  advantages  of,  II.  xx.  31. 

Deficit,  the  French,  under  Louis  Philippe,  III.  xxxiii.  60. 

Degerando,  M.,  made  a  counselor  of  state,  I.  vi.  82. 

Delamain,  captain,  IV.  xlviii.  94. 

Delatot,  M.,.II.  xvi.  76 — vote  for,  for  the  presidency, 
xvii.  21. 

Delavan,  M.,  a  leader  of  the  Parti-prGtre,  II.  xvi.  10. 

Delaware,  statistics  of  banks  in.  III.  xxxvii.  7  note. 

Del  Caretto,  the  Neapolitan  minister,  IV.  Iii.  IS. 

Delegation,  introduction  of  system  of,  under  the  reform 
bill.  III.  .xxxi.  25. 

Delessert,  M.,  II.  xvii.  67  note — returned  to  the  Deputies 
in  1817,  I.  vi.  42 — majority  for,  as  vice-president  of 
Deputies,  III.  xxx.  14— arguments  of,  against  reduc- 
tion of  interest  on  debt,  xxxiii.  50. 

Delhi,  state  of  the  country  round.  III.  xxxi.x.  13 — bank, 
the,  31  note. 

Delille,  the  abbo,  the  works  of,  II.  xviii.  64. 

Delouny,  general,  dui-ing  the  Three  Days,  II.  xvii.  74. 

Delphine,  Madame  de  StaiJl's,  II.  xviii.  15. 

Deluge,  Martin's,  I.  v.  95. 

Demarcay,  general,  named  a  member  of  Bertou's  pro- 
visional government,  I.  xi.  19. 

Dembewielki,  defeat  of  the  Russians  at,  II.  xxvi.  61,  62. 

Denibinski,  general,  inaction  of,  at  Wilna,  II.  xxvi.  81^ 
successful  retreat  of,  ib. — appointed  commander-in- 
chief,  85 — position  and  forces  of,  87— victories  of,  S3  — 
assault  of  Warsaw,  8.) — at  battle  of  Kapolna,  IV.  Iv.  15 
ct  seq.  17 — displaced  from  the  chief  command,  19 — 
forces  under,  51^defeated  at  Tzombor,  61— defeat  of, 
at  Szegedin,  72 — jealousy  of  Georgey,  and  his  retreat, 
77 — takes  refuge  in  Turkey,  83 — becomes  Mohammed- 
an, Ivi.  56. 

Dembrowski,  general,  services  of  Clilopicki  under,  II. 
xxvi.  23. 

Dembrowski,  Leon,  a  member  of  the  national  council,  II. 
xxvi.  32. 

Demarara,  slave  insurrection  in,  and  death  of  Smith  the 
missionary.  III.  xxxi.  86 — decline  of  population  in, 
and  increase  of  punishments,  95. 

Demir-Kapi,  pass  of,  II.  xiii.  61. 

Democracy,  tendency  to,  in  the  Spanish  towns,  I.  vii.  14 
— and  in  the  array,  15— Castlereagh's  opposition  tn,  x. 
157— in  America,  Tocriueville's,  II.  xviii.  58— Canning 
on  the  dangers  of,  xxiii.  53 — England  now  the  leader 
of,  120— strength  given  to  the  British  government  by, 
161 — connection  between  Poland  and  the  cause  of,  xxvi. 
9 — influence  of,  on  Poland  and  Russia,  96,  97 — measures 
of  Austria  and  the  Diet  against.  III.  xxvii.  21,  22— 
strength  of,  in  the  country  in  the  United  States,  xxxvii. 
11 — Guizot  on  the  characteristics  of,  IV.  xli.  64 — pur- 
poses answered  by,  Ivii.  66. 
Democrats,  indignation  among  the,  in  France,  II.  xxv. 
39 — extravagances  adopted  by  the,  40 — arrest  of  leaders 
of.  III.  xxix.  77 — disappointment  of  the,  with  the  rev- 
olution of  1830,  IV.  xlvii.  1. 
Democratic  ascendency,  results  of,  in  Great  Britain,  I.  i. 


58— in  the  United  States,  59 — results  of,  in  France, 
iv.  4. 
Democratic  Committee,  efforts  of  the,  to  rouse  Paris  in 

1820,  I.  ix.  75. 
Democratic  feeling,  rise,  etc.,  of  the,  in  Germany,  III. 
xxvii.  79 — progress  of,  in  Switzerland,  IV.  xlvi.  8'.),  90. 
Democratic  government,  effects  of  establishment  of,  in 
Canada,  III.  xxxvii.  113 — its  adaptation  to  new  col- 
onies, 114. 
Democratic  institutions,  expansive  character  of,  IV.  xli. 

96. 
Democratic  party,  measures  of  the,  against  the  banks  in 
the  United  States,  III.  xxxvii.  13  et  seq. — their  enmity 
to  their  extension  in  the  back  settlements,  15. 
Democratic  passion,  pei-sistence  of,  in  France,  I.  i.  2 — 
development  of,  during  the  peace,  3 — violence  of,  in 
towns,  62. 
Democratic  press,  treatment  of  the,  under  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, III.  xxx.  3. 
Democratic  spirit,  sti'ength  of  the,  in  Flanders,  II.  xxiv. 

71. 
Denison,  Mr.,  motion  by,  on  the  Speakership,  18S5,  III. 

XXXV.  22. 
Denman,  Mr.,  afterwai'd  lord,  negotiation  conducted  by, 
on  behalf  of  the  queen,   I.  x.  S3 — at  the  trial  of  the 
queen,  84 — his  defense  of  the  queen,  87 — attorney-gen- 
eral, 1830,  II.  xxiii.  6  note — on  the  Stockdale  case  and 
privilege  of  Parliament,  III.  xxxviii.  21 — decision  of, 
on  O'Connell's  case,  IV.  xli.  73. 
Denmark,  contributions  from  France  to,  I.  iii.  48  note — 
reciprocity  treaty  with,  II.  xix.  29  note — shipping  em- 
ployed in  trade  with,  31 — exports  to,  1840-1849,  S3  note 
— votes  of,  in  the  Germanic  Diet,  III.  xxvii.  4  note — 
king  of,  refusal  of  constitution  to  Holstein  oy,  36 — the 
income  tax  in,  IV.  xli.  60  note — treaty  with,  regarding 
tlie  slave-trade,  xliv.  49 — first  encroachments  of  Ger- 
many in  Schleswig-IIolstein,   liii.  34 — history  of  the 
question,  35 — claims  of  the  Duchies,  36 — their  invasion 
by  Prussia,  37 — victory  of  the  Danes,  38 — renewed  in- 
vasion, and  victories  of  the  Prussians,  G9 — intervention 
of  Sweden,  etc.,  40 — armistice,  42 — resolution  of  the 
Diet  at  Frankfort  regarding,  64 — renewal  of  hostilities 
in  the  Duchies,  95  et  seq. — treaty  with  Prussia,  97 — re- 
newal of  war,  98 — final  settlement,  102,  10.3. 
Dennie,  colonel,  at  the  assault  of  Ghuznee,  III.  xl.  70,  71 
— pursuit,  etc.,  of  Dost  Moliammed  by,  89 — death  of, 
before  Jellalabad,  IV.  xlviii.  65. 
Dennis,  general,  at  Maharajpore,  IV.  xlix.  38. 
Dent,  Mr.,  case  of,  at  Canton,  IV.  xlviii.  23. 
Dentici,  prince,  IV.  Iii.  18. 

Deothul,  defeat  of  the  Ghoorkas  at.  III.  xxxix.  42. 
Departments,   colleges   of,  1815,  I.  iii.   15 — colleges  of 

electors  for,  i.x.  6-3. 
Departmental  municipalities,  law  for  the,  II.  xvi.  87. 
Deptford,    preparations   against  the   Chartists  at,  IV. 

xliii.  132. 
Deputies,  Chamber  of,  change  in  the  mode  of  election 
for  the,  I.  iii.  14 — new  constitution  and  mode  of  elec- 
tion of,  15— ultra-Royalist  character  of,  1815,  38— their 
violent  temper  and  disposition,  54 — their  composition, 
and  parties  in,  55 — 1815,  the  provincial  members,  5T — 
the  opposition  and  its  leaders,  58— opening  of,  and  the 
king's  speech,  60 — their  reception  of  it,  61 — difficulties 
.about  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  election  of  president, 
62 — their  answer  to  the  royal  speech,  63 — law  against 
seditious  cries,  64 — law  suspending  individual  liberty, 
C5— discussion  on  it,  66 — and  on  the  former,  67 — recep- 
tion of  the  proposed  amnesty  by,  108 — new  law  of  elec- 
tions proposed  in,  110 — discussion  on  it.  111 — discus- 
sion on  the  two  projected  laws  of  election,  114 — that 
of  the  Royalists'  carried,  ib. — the  budget,  115  ci  seq. — 
proposition  regarding  the  clergv,  117 — discussion  on 
the  endowment  of  the  Church,  118  et  seq. — discus.sion 
on  the  law  of  divorce,  121 — changes  regarding,  by  the 
ordinance  of  September  5,  132 — state  of  parties  after 
the  elections  of  1816,  vi.  5— opening  of,  1816,  and  the 
king's  speech,  8— state  of  parties,  9 — the  centre  and 

left,  10 discussion  on  the  new  law  of  elections,  11  et 

seq. — discus.sion  on  laws  regarding  individual  freedom, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  19  et  seq. — vote  by,  to  re- 
lieve the  scarcity  of  1817,  25— debate  on  the  law  re- 
garding bequests  to  the  Church,  33  et  seq. — the  elec- 
tions of  1817,  42— discussion  on  the  new  law  of  recruit- 
ing, 46  et  seq. — discussion  on  law  regarding  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  1818,  55— the  elections  of  1818,  75— ascend- 
ency of  the  Liberals  in,  1818,  97— number  of  electors 
for,  ix.  5— increasing  strength  of  the  Liberals,  9— new 
law  regarding  the  press,  10 — debate  on  the  return  of 
the  proscribed  persons,  11 — the  elections  of  1819,  17 — 
king's  speech  on  opening  the  session,  25— strength  of 
parties  in,  26 — new  electoral  law  decided  on  by  gov- 
ernment for,  29 — new  distribution  of  parties  after  the 
fall  of  Decazes,  50— the  government  law  of  arrest,  and 
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discussion  on  it,  52  ct  scq. — discussion  on  tlie  censor- 
Bliip  of  tlie  press,  55 — debate  on  the  Koyalist  committee 
and  the  seciet  government,  C2 — discussion  on  the  iie\\r 
electoral  law,  64  et  ivt;.— amendment  on  it  moved,  73 — 
and  further  one  carried  by  ministers,  7'1 — violent  de- 
bates during  tlie  riots  in  Paris,  77 — change  in,  by  tlie 
elections  of  1S20,  CO — king's  speech  on  opening  the  ses- 
sion, and  answer,  9S— law  fixing  the  hoimdaries  of  the 
electoral  districts,  'JO — for  providing  additional  eccle- 
siastical endowments,  100 — modification  of  the  corn- 
laws,  101 — law  for  indemnity  to  imperial  donatories, 
102 — new  law  regarding  censorship  of  the  press,  103 — 
discussion  on  it,  104— rliscussion  on  the  new  law  re- 
garding the  press,  xi.  15— meeting  of,  and  the  king's 
speech,  xii.  28— discussion  on  the  Spanish  question, 
41  ct  seq. — Talleyrand  on  it,  51 — vote  for  carrying  on 
the  war.  55 — speech  of  Manuel,  50 — excitement  caused 
by  it,  63 — his  expulsion,  59 — scene  on  his  expulsion, 
CO — dissolution,  1823,  and  elections  for  1S24,  lOS — open- 
ing of,  and  king's  speech,  110 — law  of  septenniality, 
111 — it  is  carried,  112 — law  for  reducing  the  interest 
of  the  national  debt,  113^3trength  of  the  Jesuit  party 
in,  II.  xvi.  10— opening  of,  1S24,  and  strength  of  par- 
ties, 14 — settlement  on  the  crown,  and  restoration  of 
the  Orleans  estates,  16— law  of  indemnity  to  the  emi- 
grants, 17  et  seq. — law  against  sacrilege,  33 — and  re- 
garding religious  societies  of  women,  G4— measure  for 
reducing  the  debt,  35 — measures  relative  to  St.  Do- 
mingo, 42 — discussion  on  proposed  change  in  law  of 
succession,  43  et  acq. — it  is  thrown  out,  50 — di.scnssion 
on  the  new  law  regarding  the  censorship,  60 — difiiculty 
of  government  with,  67 — a  dis.^olufion  resolved  on,  63 
— dissolution,  69— meeting  of,  1828,  and  address  to  the 
crown,  70 — the  king's  answer,  77^excIusion  of  govern- 
ment employes  from  the    suffrage,   78  —  opening  of, 

1829,  84 — king's  speech,  ib. — state  of  parties  in,  SO — law 
fo-r  departmental  municipalities,  87 — meeting  of,  1830, 
xvii.  20— vote  on  the  presidency,  and  address  to  the 
crown,  21 — debate  on  the  latter,  22 — vote  on  it,  29 — 
prorogation  of,  31,  32 — dissolution  of,  50 — the  elec- 
tions, 51 — ordonnance  dissolving,  58 — point  at  issue 
between  them  and  Charles  X.,  100— the  working  cla-sses 
unrepresented  in,  13.3 — meeting  of,  in  favor  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  xxiv.  19 — preparation  of  the  constitution, 
and  offer  the  crown  to  Louis  Philippe,  41 — scene  at  his 
acceptance  of  it,  42 — duration,  etc.,  of,  as  fixed  by  it, 
43— age  of  members,  as  fixed  by  the  constitution  of 

1830,  43 — election  of  president,  and  first  measures,  61 
— discussion  on  electoral  law,  62 — financial  measures, 
63 — proceedings  against  popular  societies,  64,  C5 — de- 
cree the  trial  of  the  ex-ministers  of  (Jliarles  X.,  xxv.  3 
— statement  by  Lafitte  of  the  principles  of  his  ministry, 
9 — their  dismis.sion  demanded  by  Lafayette,  15 — di.s- 
cre4it  into  which  fallen,  49 — proscription  of  the  Bour- 
bons, 50 — Casimir  Perier's  statement  of  his  principles 
of  government,  52 — issue  of  the  elections,  57 — opening, 
and  king's  speech,  53 — defeat  of  government  on  elec- 
tion of  president,  etc.,  59 — debate  on  fureign  affair.^. 

1831,  79  et  seq. — violence  of  the  debate  on  Poland,  S5 
— debate  on  proposed  law  against  the  Bourbons,  87  et 
seq.— a.ni  on  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage, 
90  et  seq. — address  on  the  Lyons  insuiTection,  III. 
xxix.  17 — motion  for  a  republic,  IS — opposition  to  the 
civil  list,  21 — deputation  to  the  king  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  revolt  of  St.  Meri,  74 — how  secured  on  be- 
half of  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  xxx.  3 — open- 
ing of,  1832,  and  king's  speech,  13 — election  of  presi- 
dent, and  trials  of  strength,  14^project  for  fortifying 
Pari.s,  15 — opposition  to  it,  and  its  postponement,  16 
— large  grants'for  public  works,  17 — finances,  1833,  19 
— opening  of,  1834,  and  violence  of  parties,  32 — law 
against  public  criers,  and  imposing  stamp-duty  on 
pamphlets,  34 — law  against  associations,  35— debates 
on  it,  36  et  seq. — passing  of  these  laws,  40 — law  against 
possession  of  arms,  and  supplementary  vote  for  the 
army,  51 — dissolution  of,  and  result  of  the  elections, 
53 — meeting  of,  18.^4,  and  king's  speech,  xxxiii.  2 — 
declarations  of  ministers  in  favor  of  economy,  4— con- 
vocation of,  6 — first  debate  on  the  address,  8 — answer 
of  M.  Gnizot,  9 — majority  for  ministers,  10 — debate  on 
the  treason  trials,  24 — arguments  of  ministers  for  fur- 
ther measures  of  repression,  35  et  seq. — arguments 
against  these,  39  et  sfij.— laws  proposed  for  this  pur- 
pose, 43— these  passed,  44 — fall  of  De  Broglie,  47— pro- 
posed reduction  of  interest  of  debt,  48- arguments  for 
it,  49 — and  against  it,  50— vote  of,  on  reduction  of  the 
interest,  and  fall  of  the  Broglie  ministry  in  conse- 
quence, 51 — first  trial  of  strength  of  the  Thiers  minis- 
try, 55— declaration  of  Thiers,  56 — of  Guizot,  57 — and 
of  Odillon  Barrot,  58— nullity  of  legislative  measures 
from  balance  of  parties,  59 — financial  statements,  60 — 
debate  on  law  for  disjunction  of  trials,  82  et  seq. — al- 
lowance to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  dowry  to  the 
Vol.  IV.— O  o 


Queen  of  the  Belgians  by,  87 — dissidution,  92 — compo- 
sition of  the  new,  ib.  and  note — faults  of,  toward  Africa 
after  the  Kevolution,  96— unwillingne.'is  to  grant  sup- 
plies for  Algeria,  104 — debate  on  it,  106— king's  speech 
on  Algeria,  1S37,  113 — supplies  voted  for  it,  114 — par- 
simony of,  with  regard  to  Algeria,  123 — ministerial 
majority  in,  lvS37,  xxxiv.  2 — king's  speech  on  opening, 
1837,  6— military  force  voted,  1^38-1839,  16— coalition 
against  ministers  in,  their  dis.soIution,  and  new  Cham- 
ber, 32— votes  of,  on  the  presidency,  etc.,  1839,  34— 
new  division  of  parties,  40 — vote  on  secret  service 
money,  1839,  45 — discussions  on  railways,  ib. — debate 
on  affairs  of  the  East,  46 — Lamartine's  speech  on  the 
subject,  47  et  scq. — arguments  of  Villemain  on  other 
side,  51  et  seq. — meeting  of,  1840,  and  king's  speech,  65 
— debate  on  address,  and  Thiers's  speecli  on  Eastern 
question.  66— king's  answer  to  the  address,  70 — their 
temper,  71 — refuse  dotation  to  Duke  de  Nemours,  72 — 
statement  of  Thiers,  and  his  majority,  74— bill  regard- 
ing infant  labor,  etc.,  77— opening  of,  1840,  and  king'g 
speech,  103 — -vote  on  the  fortifications  of  Paris,  112 — 
speech  of  (Juizot  on  the  Tahiti  affair,  IV.  -\li.  101 — sup- 
port of  Louis  Philippe  by,  xliv.  1 — growing  discontent 
with  them,  1841,  6 — trifiing  subjects  in  debate,  7 — de- 
bate on  parliamentary  reform,  28  et  seq. — discussion  on 
the  labor  question,  33  ct  seq. — railway  scheme  as  au- 
thorized by  them,  43 — debate  in,  on  slave-trade  treaty, 
52 — debate  on  parliamentary  reform,  56 — and  on  liter- 
.  ary  property,  57 — movement  in  favor  of  reform,  69 — 
debate  on  it,  70  ci  seq. — debate  on  railway  system,  etc., 
79 — close  of  session,  and  new  elections,  80 — debate  on 
the  regency  question,  9! — corrupt  state  of  the  minis- 
terial majority,  104,  105— debate  on  the  Jesuits,  xlvi. 
6  et  seq. — decision  on  tUe  Jesuit  question,  9— debate 
in,  on  the  Polish  question,  28 — dissolution  and  new 
elections  for,  33 — majority  for  ministers  in  the  new,  ift. 
— want  of  confidence  in  them,  xlvii.  1 — e.xcitenient  on 
the  Tahiti  affair,  2 — Guizot  on  ii,  3 — vote  on  it,  4 — 
authorize  enlarged  issues  of  notes,  8 — meeting  of,  and 
king's  speech,  25 — discussion  on  the  address,  26  ct  seq. 
— last  budget,  89 — divi.'^ion  on  address,  40 — appearance 
of  the  Duchess  d'Orleans  befoi-e  tlieni,  69,  72 — opinion 
in,  70 — republic  demanded,  71 — provisional  govern- 
ment nominated,  73,  74. 

Deputies,  meeting  and  dissolution  of  the,  at  Naples,  IV. 
lii.  20. 

Deputies,  the  Sardinian,  urge  renewal  of  the  war,  IV.  lii. 
84 — proceedings  in,  after  Novara,  97 — armistice  con- 
cluded, 9S — they  reject  it,  and  are  dissolved,  99— elec- 
tion of,  120. 

Derajat,  the,  included  in  tlie  old  Dourance  empire,  III. 
xl.  23. 

Derbend,  the  pass  of,  II.  xiii.  61 — capture  of,  by  the  Rus- 
sians, 70 — Gates  of,  acquired  by  Russia,  I.  viii.  58. 

Derby,  lord,  arguments  of,  against  repeal  of  navigation 
laws,  IV.  Ivi.  11  et  scq. — speech  of,  on  affair  of  Don 
Pacifico,  59 — the  ministry  of,  1852,  C4  and  note — his 
character  as  an  orator,  65 — character  of  his  cabinet,  66 
—defeated  on  the  budget,  and  resigns,  TO. — See  also 
Stanley. 

Derby,  riots  in,  1819,  I.  x.  33— reform  riots  at,  II.  sxiii. 
85. 

Derbyshire,  insurrection  in,  L  iv.  14 — additional  mem- 
bers for,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Dermoncourt,  general.  III.  xxix.  48— capture  of  the 
Duchess  de  Berri  by,  55. 

Descamisados,  secret  society  of  the,  in  Spain,  I.  xi.  49. 

Deschamps,  M.,  proceedings  of,  at  Rouen,  1848,  IV.  I.  62. 

Deserters,  annual  number  of,  in  the  army,  cost  of  recov- 
ering, etc.,  IV.  xliii.  23  and  note. 

Desewffy,  geneiifl,  execution  of,  IV.  Iv.  85. 

Desmichels,  general,  successes  of,  against  Abd-cl-Kadcr, 
and  peace  concluded  with  him,  III.  xxxiii.  100 — de- 
feated, 101. 

Desmousseaux  de  Gevre,  M.,  motion  by,  on  the  addreas, 
IS-iS,  IV.  xlvii.  26,  40. 

Des  Piques,  society  called.  III.  xxx.  42  note. 

Despotic  countries,  character  stamped  on  literature  of, 

III.  xxviii.  1. 

Despotism,  support  given  to  the  press  by,  I.  i.  52— -re- 
establishment  of,  under  Ferdinand  in  Spain,  vii.  S4 — 
origin  of  seciet  societies  under,  104 — universality  of,  in 
Russia,  viii.  35 — education  adverse  to,  x.  62 — (^astle- 
reagh's  efforts  against,  156,  157 — character  and  influ- 
ence of,  in  Turkey,  II.  xiii.  18 — introduction  of,  into 
France  by  the  revolt  of  the  troops,  xvii.  107 — estab- 
lished in  France  by  universal  suffrage,  114 — strength 
and  weakness  gi%'en  to  Asia  by,  xxvi.  3 — character  of 
the  drama  under.  III.  xxviii.  2 — form  of,  in  China, 

IV.  xlviii.  14 — checks  on  it  there,  15. 

Dessau,  representation  of.  In  the  Diet,  III.  xxvii.  4  note 
— population  and  military  contingent,  5  note — accepts 
the  Germanic  constitution  of  1848,  IV.  liii.  77. 
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De^olea,  general,  becoraes  premier  in  1818,  I.  vi.  T9,  80 

— arguments  of,  against  change  in  the  electoral  law,  9'2 

— views  of,  on  the  electoral  law,  ix.  22 — dismissed  from 

the  ministry,  23. 
Destitution,  effects  of,  in  causing  increase  of  population, 

IV.  xlii.  23. 
Detroit,  efforts  of  the  American  sympathizers  at,  III. 

xxxvii.  02. 
Deutsche  Beobachter,  suppression  of  the,  III.  xxvii.  23. 
Deutz,  career  of,  and  his  treachery  toward  the  Duchess 

de  15erri,  III.  xxix.  53,  51. 
Deux  Moulins,  capture  of  the,  by  the  insurgents,  II. 

xvii.  69. 
Deux  Fonts,  society  for  liberty  of  press  at.  III.  xxx.  23. 
Deux-Sevres,  department  of,  declared  in  state  of  siege, 

III.  xxix.  50. 

Deville,  proscribed  in  1815,  I.  iii.  19. 

Devilliers,  general,  I.  iii.  SO. 

Devizes,  defeat  of  ministerial  candidate  in,  1S35,  III. 

xxxvi.  23 — Chartist  riot  at,  1839,  xxxvii.  63. 
Devon,  lord,  motion  by,  on  the  corporate  reform  bill,  III. 

xxxvi.  15. 
Devon  Commission,  report  of  the,  on  railways  in  Ireland, 

IV.  xliii.  56. 

Devonshire,  duke  of,  lord  chamberlain,  II.  xxi.  66  note 
— death  of  Canning  at  his  house,  S6 — lord  chamber- 
lain, 1830,  xxiii.  6  note. 

Devonshire  house,  social  influence  of,  I.  v.  111. 

Devonshire,  state  of,  1817, 1,  iv.  16  note— election  of  1830 
for,  II.  xxii.  5T — additional  members  for,  xxiii.  43  note 
—defeat  of  Lord  John  Ru.ssell  in,  1835,  III.  xxxvi.  3. 

Dewitt,  general,  movements  of,  in  Poland,  II.  xxvi.  47 — 
at  Grachow,  48. 

Dhulup  Singh,  proclaimed  maharajah  of  the  Punjaub, 
IV.  xlix.  33 — reception  of,  by  Lord  llardinge,  88. 

Dhurum-Kote,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  IV.  xlix.  76. 

Dhyan  Singh,  minister  of  Shere  Singh,  IV.  xlix.  32— 
conspiracy  under,  33. 

Diana  war-steamei',  the,  in  the  Burmese  war,  III.  xxxix. 
63,  64,  65. 

Diarbekir,  population  of,  II.  xiii.  33  note. 

Dick,  General  Sir  Robert,  at  Sobraon,  IV.  xlix.  82— 
slain,  86. 

Dick,  major,  at  Maharajpore,  IV.  xlix.  39. 

Dickens,  Charles,  the  novels  of,  I.  v.  74. 

Didier,  the  outbreak  of,  at  Grenoble,  I.  iii.  124— his  cap- 
ture and  execution,  125 — violence  of,  on  his  trial  for 
treason,  III.  xxxiii.  24. 

Diderot  on  the  Piussians,  I.  viii.  40. 

Diebitch,  general  count,  I.  viii.  105— forces  under,  for 
the  war  with  Turkey,  II.  xv.  30 — operations  of,  at 
Schumla,  46 — appointed  to  the  command  in  1829,  114 
— sketch  of  his  career,  ib.  note — crosses  the  Danube 
and  besieges  Silistria,  117, 119  et  seq. — thi-ows  himself 
on  the  enemies'  communications,  121 — battle  of  Kou- 
leftscha,  124 — movements  after  the  battle,  127 — sur- 
render of  Silistria,  123— preparations  for  passing  the 
Balkan  by,  130— its  passage,  131— subsequent  move- 
ments, 132 — danger  of  his  position,  ib. — defeats  the 
Turks  at  Sliwno,  133 — captures  Adrianople,  134— his 
subsequent  dispositions,  135— measures  of,  against  the 
Pacha  of  Scodra,  139 — appointed  to  command  against 
Poland,  xxvi.  33 — forces  under,  45 — advance  of,  toward 
Warsaw,  47 — disposition,  etc.,  of  his  forces,  48 — battle 
of  Grochow,  49 — battle  of  Praga,  50 — refuses  to  nego- 
tiate, 58 — total  defeat  of,  before  Warsaw,  61  et  seq. — 
commences  operations,  71 — advance  of  the  Poles  against 
liis  right,  73— he  marches  against  their  rear,  74— vic- 
tory at  Ostrolenka,  75  et  seq. — his  death,  78. 

Diest,  capture  of,  by  the  Dutch,  II.  x«v.  71. 

Diet,  new  Germanic,  proposed  by  Prussia,  IV.  liii.  S5, 
see  Germanic — the  Polish,  convocation  of,  II.  xxvi.  22. 
— See  Polish. 

Digeon,  count,  interim  war  minister,  1823,  I.  xii.  68. 

Dijon,  reform  banquet  at,  IV.  xliv.  32— red  flag  hoisted 
at,  1847,  xlvii.  22. 

Dillon,  an  Irish  insurgent,  IV.  xliii.  138. 

Dinant,  terms  of  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  regarding,  I. 
vi.  69. 

Dino,  general,  successes  of,  in  Spain,  I.  xii.  77. 

Dino,  mademoiselle  de.  III.  xxxiv.  17. 

Diplomatic  situations,  large  employment  of  officers  in,  in 
India,  III.  xl.  8. 

Direct  taxation,  the  French  franchise  founded  on,  T.  vi. 
1 — unequal  distribution  of,  in  England,  II.  xxiii.  147 — 
substitution  of,  for  indirect,  IV.  xlii.  20. 
Direct  taxes,  inexpediency  of,  I.  ii.  21 — statistics  regard- 
ing, in  France,  vi.  11 — produce  of,  France,  1830,  II. 
xvii.  36— weight  of  them  there,  129 — additions  to  them, 
1848,  IV.  1.  28— indignation  caused  by  the  additions, 
29— falling  off  in  them,  1848,  li.  33. 
Disbanded  soldiers,  number  and  influence  of,  in  Galicia, 
IV.  xlvL  19. 


Discontent,  effects  of,  caused  by  full  of  prices  in  inducing 
the  desire  for  reform,  II.  xxii.  4. 

Discount,  low  rates  of,  1844  to  1846,  IV.  xlii.  1  and  note 
— rates  of,  during  tlie  crisis  of  1847,  xliii.  73. 

Discount  banks,  establishment  of,  in  France,  IV.  1.  26. 

Disfranchisement,  ministerial  plan  of,  by  the  reform  bill, 
II.  xxiii.  42. 

Disfranchising  clauses,  the,  retained  in  new  reform  bill, 
II.  xxiii.  94. 

Disraeli  the  elder,  the  works  of,  I.  v.  40. 

Disraeli,  the  novels  of,  I.  v.  73 — picture  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria on  her  accession  by.  III.  xxxvi.  74 — on  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel,  IV.  xii.  5 — declaration  of,  on  corn-laws,  1845, 
xlii.  34— attack  on  Sir  R.  Peel  by,  57 — arguments  of, 
against  the  corn-law  abolition  bill,  59 — arguments  of, 
against  Irish  coercion  bill,  77 — his  account  of  the  di- 
vision on  the  Irish  coercion  bill,  82 — arguments  of, 
against  the  change  in  the  sugar  duties,  xliii.  9 — on  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  colonies  by  the  reform  bill, 
etc.,  21  note — on  Lord  George  Bentinck,  64 — argu- 
ments of,  against  repeal  of  navigation  laws,  Ivi.  11  et 
seq. — motion  by,  for  relief  to  agriculturists,  18— argu- 
ments against  free  trade,  29  et  seq. — motion  on  it,  30, 
31 — chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  1S52,  64  note- — as  lead- 
er of  the  House  of  Commons,  66 — his  budget,  and  de- 
feat of  ministers  on  it,  70. 

Dissent,  increase  of,  from  deficient  church  accommoda- 
tion, I.  iv.  44 — obstacles  presented  by,  to  a  system  of 
national  education,  x.  59. 

Dissenters,  the,  oppose  Brougham's  scheme  of  education 
in  1820,  I.  X.  56 — bearing  of  the  test  and  corporation 
acts  on,  II.  xxi.  103,  107 — numbers  of,  in  Ireland,  III. 
xxxi.  4.5,  xxxvi.  19  note — views  and  objects  of,  xxxi. 
127 — bill  regarding  marriages  of,  xxxv.  30 — bill  regard- 
ing marriages  of,  passed,  xxxvi.  43 — opposition  of,  to 
the  factory  and  education  bill,  IV.  xii.  79 — and  to  the 
education  grants,  xliii.  96. 

Dissimulation,  prevalence  of,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  37. 

Distances,  effect  of,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  39. 

Distraining,  power  of,  in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  3 — its  fre- 
quencv  there,  I.  x.  118 — crimes  resulting  from  it,  IV. 
xlii.  77,  79. 

Distress,  general,  which  ensued  on  the  peace,  I.  ii.  4 — • 
not  due  to  the  peace,  9 — -infiuence  of,  in  England,  x.  3 
— the  prevalent,  1800,  the  royal  speech  on  it,  H.  xxii. 
20 — debate  in  the  I'eers  on  it,  21  et  seq. — universality 
of  the,  and  cry  for  reform  caused  by  it,  41. 

Dittmar,  baron  de,  IV.  liii.  26. 

Divorce,  law  of,  discussion  on,  in  France,  I.  iii.  121 — re- 
jection of  new  law  on,  in  France,  1S48,  IV.  li.  4. 

Djcham,  defeat  of  the  Persians  on  the,  II.  xv.  4. 

Djemillah,  occupation  of,  by  the  French,  III.  xxxiv.  57. 

Djevan-Boulak,  battle  of,  II.  xv.  22. 

Doab,  neglect  of  public  works  in,  and  its  results,  III. 
xxxix.  13. 

Dobrogoyski,  a  Polo,  transported  to  Siberia,  I.  viii.  90, 

Dobshoff,  M.,  IV.  liv.  57. 

Dock-yardmen,  military  organization  of  the,  IV.  xliii.  28. 

Doctoi'off,  operations  of,  against  Ryweki,  II.  xxvi.  92. 

Doctrinaires,  the,  feeling  of,  on  the  elections  of  1S17,  I. 
vi.  42— party  of,  ix.  14— support  the  Decazes  ministiy, 
24 — ^new  electoral  law  agi'ced  to  by,  28,  29 — course  fol- 
lowed by,  after  the  fall  of  Decazes,  50 — vote  against 
re-establishing  the  censorship,  59 — course  followed  by, 
regarding  the  electoral  law,  74 — rupture  of,  with  the 
ministry,  87 — their  views,  88 — vehemence  of,  against 
the  Richelieu  ministry,  105 — party  of,  II.  xvii.  9 — in 
the  Broglie  ministry,  xxv.  2^ — their  views,  ib. — resig- 
nation of,  7 — ministry  from,  III.  xxix.  S3,  x.xx.  9 — 
formerly  oppose  the  law  against  associations,  35 — gen- 
eral retirement  of,  40 — resignation  of,  xxxiii.  5 — views 
of,  on  the  conspiracy  of  Fieschi,  45 — ministry  from,  71 
— removed  from  the  ministry,  S6 — views  of,  on  Algeria, 
106 — schism  between,  and  Count  Mole,  xxxiv.  15 — ne- 
gotiation between  Thiers  and,  1839,  33 — excluded  from 
the  second  Thiers  ministry,  74. 

Doherty,  chief  justice,  trial  of  Smith  O'Brien,  etc.,  by, 
IV.  xliii.  140. 

Dohony,  an  Irish  insurgent,  IV.  xliii.  138. 

Dolgorowsky,  prince,  appointed  minister  of  justice,  II. 
XV.  20. 

Dolma,  storming  of  battery  of,  Missolonghi,  II.  xiv.  136. 

Domestic  policy,  change  in,  from  the  fall  of  the  Welling- 
ton ministry,  II.  xxiii.  1. 

Don  Carlos,  Schiller's,  III.  xxviii.  19. 

Don  Juan,  remarks  on,  I.  v.  13. 

Don  Roderick,  remarks  on,  I.  v.  19. 

Don  Sylvio  di  Ro.salva,  Wieland's,  III.  xxviii.  8. 

Donabru,  first  repulse  of  the  British  at,  and  its  subse- 
quent capture.  III.  xxxix.  65. 

Donegal,  outrages  in,  1832,  III.  xxxi.  20. 

Donnadieu,  general,  suppression  of  the  outbreak  at  Gre- 
noble by,  I.  iii.  124 — his  subsequent  severities,  125— 
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returned  as  member  to  the  Deputies,  and  his  charac- 
ter, ix.  96. 

Doon,  cession  of,  to  the  British,  III.  xxxi.x.  44. 

Doorjun  Saul,  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Bhurtpore  by, 

III.  xxxix.  79 — the  British  declare  against  him,  80,  81 
— taken  prisoner,  85. 

Dorset,  duke  of,  master  of  the  horse,  1835,  HI.  xx.xv.  10 
note. 

Dorchester,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  43  note. 

Dorsetshire,  elections  for  1S31  in,  II.  xxiii.  68— wages  in, 
1839,  III.  xxxvii.  45— distress  in,  1841,  IV.  xli.  19. 

Dost  Jlohamraed,  capture  of  Herat  by.  III.  xl.  36— ex- 
pelled from  it,  lb. — seizes  the  throne  of  Afghanistan,  ib. 
— true  interest  of  the  British  to  support  him,  3T — mis- 
sion of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  to,  41— policy  pursued  by 
Lord  Auckland  toward  him,  4'2— liberal  promises  of  the 
Russian  agent,  43 — determination  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  dethrone,  62 — error  of  this,  53— his  ability 
and  popularity,  ib. — treaty  for  restoration  of  Shah  Soo- 
jah,  54— plans,  etc.,  of,  67,  68— capture  of  G-huznee,  70 
et  sc?. ^effect  of  fall  of  Ghuznee  on,  72 — vain  efforts 
to  make  a  stand,  and  his  flight,  73 — further  pursuit  of, 
70 — adventures  and  escapes  of,  87 — defeated  at  the  Ba- 
mian  Pass,  8S,  SJ — his  fresh  efforts,  90 — his  threaten- 
ing adv.ance,  91 — victory,  92 — and  surrender  to  the 
British,  93— effects  of  his  surrender,  94 — terms  of  the 
capitulation  regarding,  121 — -injustice  of  the  attack  ou, 
137 — liberation  and  restoration  of,  IV.  xlviii.  108. 

Douanes,  loi  dos,  in  France,  IV.  xliv.  53. 

Double  standard,  a,  proposed  in  England,  II.  xxii.  32 — 
arguments  against  it,  ib.  note. 

Doudeauville,  M.,  a  leader  of  the  Parti-pretre,  II.  xvi.  10. 

Douglas,  Mr.  Keith,  ou  colonial  representation,  II.  xxiii. 
75  note. 

Douglas,  Sir  Howal-d,  opposes  the  limited-service  system, 

IV.  xliii.  95. 

Douglas,  Monteith,  II.  xl.  135. 

Douranee  empire,  extent  of  the,  in  ISIO,  III.  xl.  23. — See 
Afghanistan. 

Douranees,  insurrection  and  defeat  of.  III.  xl.  98. 

Douro,  defeat  of  the  Portuguese  Koyalists  on  the,  I.  xii. 
97. 

Dover,  reception  of  the  queen  at,  I.  x.  SO,  SI — embarka- 
tion of  Louis  Philippe  at,  IV.  xli.  118— garrison  re- 
quired for,  xliii.  27  note. 

Dowlat  Rao  Scindia,  death  of,  IV.  xlix.  35. 

Downton,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Doyle,  Dr.,  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  1S33,  III.  xxxi.  35. 

Dragaschan,  defeat  of  Ipsilantl  at,  II.  xiv.  33. 

Draguignan,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at.  III.  xxx.  0. 

Drainage  act,  benefits  derived  from  the,  IV.  xliii.  30 — 
employment  afforded  under  the,  in  Scotland,  52. 

Draining,  general  introduction  of,  into  Gre.at  Britain,  IV. 
Ivi.  21. 

Drama-Ali,  defeat  of,  by  Niketas,  II.  xiv.  87. 

Drama,  decline  of  the,  in  England,  and  its  cause,  I.  v. 
107 — the  modern  French,  its  corrupt  character,  II. 
xviii.  6 — decline  of  it  in  France,  67 — causes  of  this, 
68 — character  stamped  on  it  in  despotic  states,  III. 
xxviii.  2. 

Dramantis,  a  Greek  leader  in  Euboea,  II.  xiv.  104. 

Drapeau  Blanc  newspaper,  prosecution  of  the,  II.  xvi.  37 
— its  circulation,  xvii.  19  note. 

Drapeau  rouge,  demand  of  the  mob  for  the,  and  conduct 
of  Lamartine  regarding  it,  IV.  1.  8. 

Drave  River,  the,  IV.  Iv.  4. 

Dresden,  revolutionary  disturbances  in,  1830,  II.  xxiv. 
84— and  1331,  xxv.  33— the  china  of.  III.  xxvii.  7— the 
museum  and  palace  of,  8 — railway  to,  67— outbreak  at, 
1848,  IV.  liii.  81 — final  arrangement  of  affairs  of  Ger- 
many at,  1851,  94. 

Dreu.x-Breze,  M.  de,  a  leader  of  the  Legitimists,  III. 
xxxiv.  2. 

Drew,  lieutenant,  capture  of  the  Caroline  by,  III.  xx.xvii. 
90. 

Drink,  annual  expenditure  by  the  working  classes  on, 
IL  xxiii.  104. 

Droits  de  I'llomme,  Society  of,  at  Lamarque's  funeral, 
III.  xxix.  53 — report  on  it,  xxxiii.  17  note. 

Droitwich,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Dromore,  bill  abolishing  bishopric  of,  HI.  xxxi.  45  note. 

Drouet,  general,  I.  iii.  100 — the  arrest  of,  ordered,  19. 

Drought,  excessive,  in  Great  Britain,  1820,  II.  xxi.  43 — 
the  season  of,  in  India,  III.  xxxix.  10. 

Drouhyn  de  Lhuys,  M.,  foreign  minister  under  Louis  Na- 
poleon, IV.  li.  31 — embassador  to  London,  Ivi.  58 — a 
member  of  Louis  Napoleon's  cabinet,  Ivii.  3— appointed 
foreign  minister,  34. 

Drouillard,  M.,  trial  of,  for  bribery,  IV.  xlvii.  11. 

Drouineau,  lieutenant.  III.  xxxiv.  41. 

Drouot,  general,  proscribed  in  1815,  I.  iii.  19 — dismissed 
from  service,  II.  xvi.  13. 

Druey,  M.,  member  of  the  Swiss  Diet,  IV.  xlvi.  100. 


Drummond,  lieutenant,  II.  xxiii.  93. 

Druramond,  Mr.,  secretary  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  murder  of  IV 
xli.  85. 

Drimkenness,  increase  of,  by  cheapening  spirits,  II.  xix. 
73 — influence  of,  ou  cholera.  III.  xxix.  32  note. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,  banquet  to  Mr.  Hume  in,  HI. 
xxxvi.  55. 

Druses,  revolt  of  the,  against  Mehemet  .Vli,  III.  xxxii.  56. 

Dublin,  the  archbishop  of,  on  the  tithe  system.  III.  xxxi 
10. 

Dublin,  rejoicings  in,  on  the  acquittal  of  the  queen,  I.  x. 
88 — reception  of  George  IV.  in,  110 — grants  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  charities  of,  II.  x.x.  5— trials  for  riot  at 
theatre  of,  1823,  19 — distress  in,  1820,  xxi.  2— ravages 
of  cholera  in,  III.  xxxi.  9 — increase  of,  since  the  Union, 
124  note — the  corporation  of,  xxxvi.  32 — proposed  re- 
form of  it,  33— the  Irish  police  placed  under  central  of- 
fice in,  xxxviii.  20 — speech  of  O'Connell  at  meeting  in, 
1839,  27— the  election  of  1S41  for,  57. 

Dublin  Society,  grant  to  the,  II.  xx.  5  note. 

Dublin  University,  election  of  ISGO  for,  H.  xxii.  57. 

Dubouchazc,  51.,  dismissed  from  the  ministiy,  I.  vi.  39. 

Dubourg,  general,  duiing  the  Three  Days,  II.  xvii.  81 — 
mission  of,  from  the  Republicans  to  the  Orleanists, 
xxiv.  l.'> — reception  of  Louis  Philippe  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  30. 

Dubreton,  general,  made  a  peer,  I.  vi.  96. 

Du  Cayla,  the  countess,  character,  etc.,  of,  I.  ix.  46 — her 
introduction  to  Louis  XVIII.,  and  influence  with  him. 
47,  xii.  120,  122. 

Duchafifant,  M.,  II.  xvii.  07  note,  74  note. 

Duchatel,  M.,  resignation  of,  HI.  xx.xiii.  5 — votes  for,  as 
vice-president  of  the  Deputies,  55 — becomes  minister 
of  finance,  71  note — removed  from  ministry  of  finance, 
86 — minister  of  interior,  1839,  xxxiv.  33 — and  under 
Soult,  1840,  102  note— motion  by,  on  reform,  1841,  IV. 
xliv.  56 — character,  etc.,  of,  103 — answer  of,  on  the  ad- 
dress, 1848,  xlvii.  33 — proposals  of,  regarding  the  re- 
form procession,  46 — resignation  of,  55 — decree  against, 
1.  10. 

Duckworth,  Sir  John,  his  attack  on  Constantinople,  II. 
xiii.  43. 

Duclerc,  M.,  minister  of  finances,  1848,  IV.  1.  69  note,  78 
— removal  of,  from  the  finances,  li.  1. 

Ducos,  M.,  minister  of  marine,  IV.  Ivii.  84. 

Dudley,  lord,  on  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  I.  x. 
21  note — on  the  disfranchisement  of  Grampound,  63 
note — on  the  queen,  80  note — picture  of  the  state  of 
the  empire,  1825,  II.  xix.  61 — becomes  foreign  secre- 
tary, xxi.  60— at  first  retains  office  under  Wellington, 
95— afterward  resigns,  90. 

Dudley,  member  given  to,  II.  xxiii.  42  note — riots  at. 
1842,  IV.  xli.  20. 

Dudon,  M.,  president  of  the  mixed  commission  in  France, 

I.  vi.  29 — returned  as  member  to  the  Deputies,  i.x.  96. 
Dufaure,  M.,  minister  of  public  works  under  Soult,  1839, 

III.  xxxiv.  38  note. 

Duff,  Captain  Grant,  on  the  character  of  the  Sepoys,  III. 
xxxix.  78. 

Duifand,  madame,  the  romances  of,  II.  xviii.  71. 

Duffy,  letter  from,  to  Smith  O'Brien,  IV.  -xliii.  140  and 
note. 

Dufour,  general,  appointed  commander-in-chief  by  the 
Swiss  Diet,  IV.  xlvi.  96 — captures  Fribourg  and  Lu- 
cerne, 103. 

Duland,  admiral,  withdrawal  of,  from  the  Levant,  III. 
xxxiv.  100. 

Dulaure,  efforts  of,  against  the  Polignac  ministry,  II. 
xvii.  19. 

Dulong,  M.,  death  of,  in  a  duel,  HI.  xxx.  32. 

Dumas,  Alexandre,  the  romances  of,  II.  xviii.  70 — a 
writer  for  the  daily  press,  74 — the  Caligula  of,  HI. 
xxxiv.  12. 

Dumas,  General  Mathieu,  11.  xvii.  67  note — made  a  coun- 
selor of  state,  I.  vi.  82— the  writings  of,  II.  xviii.  46. 

Dumas,  M.  do,  a  leader  of  the  Parti-pretre,  II.  xvi.  10 — 
fidelity  of,  to  Charles  X.,  xvii.  95. 

Dumb.arton,  reform  riots  at,  II.  xxiii.  67— intended  rising 
in,  1848,  IV.  xliii.  129. 

Dumolard,  M.,  attempt  of,  to  fix  tariff  of  wages  at  Lyons, 
HI.  xxix.  8— attempts  to  draw  back,  9 — dissension  be- 
tween him  and  the  governor,  10 — efforts  of,  to  bring 
about  accommodation,  his  arrest  and  liberation,  12 — 
further  measures  of,  15 — censured,  and  resigns,  16. 

Dumoulin,  M.,  proposes  to  proclaim  the  empire  in  1830, 

II.  xxiv.  24. 

Duncannon,  lord,  one  of  the  committee  for  preparing  the 
reform  bill,  II.  xxiii.  30 — appointed  home  secretarj-, 

III.  xxxi.  142 — O'Connell's  letters  to,  157 — commis- 
sioner of  woods  and  forests,  1835,  xxxv.  44  note. 

Duncombe,  Mr.,  the  Chartist  petition  presented  by,  IV. 
xli.  85— brings  forward  the  letter -opening  charge 
against  Graham,  xlii.  31. 
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Dundalk,  increase  of,  since  the  Union,  III.  xxxi.  124  note. 
Dundas,  intimacy  of  Ilnskisson  witii,  II.  xix.  19  note. 
Dundas,  Mr.  R.,  struck  off  as  commissioner  of  the  navy, 

II.  xxii.  31. 

Dundas,  colonel,  defeat  of  the  American  sympathizers 

by.  III.  xxxvii.  105. 
Dundas,  Sir  D.,  solicitor-general,  1S46,  IV.  xliii.  4  note. 
Dundee,  member  given  by  reform  bill  to,  II.  xxiii.  11(J — 

ratio  of  mortality  in,  IV.  xliii.  93  note. 
Dunin,  lieutenant,  at  Sieroczyn,  II.  xxvi.  53. 
Dunkennin,  titlie  murders  at.  III.  xxxvi.  4'X 
Dunoyer.  captain,  invades  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies,  IV. 

xlvii.  T-1. 
Dunwich,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 
Dupanlonp,  M.,  attends   Talleyrand  on  his  death-bed, 

III.  xxxiv.  17. 

Duperre,  admiral,  becomes  minister  of  marine,  III. 
xxxiii.  0— minister  of  marine  nnder  Thiers,  52  note — 
and  under  Soult,  183:1,  xxxiv.  38  note,  102  note. 

Dupetit-Tliouar.s,  admiral,  proceedings,  etc.,  of,  at  Ta- 
hiti, IV.  xli.  98— takes  possession  of  the  island,  99 — 
outrage  on  Mr.  Pritcliard,  100 — his  seizure  of  tlie  island 
disavowed,  101 — oxciteraent  caused  by  the  disavowal 
of  his  acts,  xlvi.  2,  4. 

Dupin,  M.,  II.  xvii.  62,  6T  note— the  defense  of  Ney  by, 
I.  iii.  8iet  scq. — defense  of  the  Liberal  press  by,  II.  xvi. 
37 — on  the  natural  cliiUlren  in  France,  xvii.  122 — res- 
ignation of,  XXV.  7 — announces  the  dismissal  of  Lafay- 
ette, 16— attack  by  the  mob  on,  and  his  escape,  46— on 
the  prevalence  of  pliysical  deformity  in  tlie  m.anufac- 
turing  districts.  III.  xxix.  5 — majority  for,  as  president 
of  Deputies,  xxx.  14— and  again,  1834,  58,  xxxiii.  2 — 
speech  of,  in  favor  of  economy,  4 — becomes  minister  of 
marine,  5 — arguments  of,  against  the  law  for  disjunc- 
tion of  trials,  S3— views  of,  on  Algeria,  106,  112 — ma- 
jority for,  as  president,  1839,  xxxiv.  32 — accompanies 
tlie  Duchess  d'Orleans  to  the  Deputies,  IV.  xlvii.  60 — 
announces  the  king's  abdication,  70 — returned  to  Na- 
tional Assembly,  I.  77 — at  Bugeaud's  funeral,  Ivii.  19 
— after  tlie  coup  d'etat,  50. 

Oupin  aine,  M.,  II.  xvii.  67  note — a  member  of  Louis 
Philippe's  first  cabinet,  xxiv.  44— chosen  president  of 
Legislative  Assembly,  IV.  Ivii.  15. 

Duple.ssis,  >I.,  opposes  the  indemnity  to  the  imperial  do- 
natories, I.  ix.  102. 

Dupont  de  I'Eure,  M.,  returned  to  the  Deputies  in  1817, 
I.  vi.  42— returned  for  Paris  in  1827,  II.  xvi.  71— keep- 
er of  seals  and  minister  of  justice  under  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, xxiv.  41 — violent  language  of,  in  the  council,  .56 
— connected  with  the  refugee  Liberals  from  Sp.ain,  66 
— party  and  views  of,  in  the  ministry,  xxv.  2 — threat- 
ens to  resign  if  Barrot  is  dismissed,  7 — resignation  of, 
17 — chosen  vice-pi'esident  of  Ch.amber,  1831,  59 — ^ma- 
jority against,  as  vice-president  of  Deputies,  III.  xxx. 
14- letter  of,  on  resigning  his  seat  in  the  Deputies,  36 
note — views  of,  1837,  xxxiv.  5— demand  of  "Thiers  re- 
garding, 33 — views  of,  on  the  franchise,  1S39,  63 — re- 
turned to  Deputies,  1842,  IV.  xliv.  80 — nominated  one 
of  the  provisional  government,  xlvii.  74,  75  note— vote.t 
for,  1848,  1.  64  note— at  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly, 
C5. 

Dupoty,  M.,  prosecution  of,  IV.  xliv.  67. 

Duppeln,  battle  of,  IV.  liii.  41. 

Dupuytrien  the  surgeon,  at  the  death-bed  of  the  Duke 
de  Berri,  I.  ix.  37. 

Duquette,  a  Canadian  insurgent,  execution  of.  III. 
xxxvii.  107. 

Durand,  lieutenant,  at  the  assault  of  Ghuznee,  III.  xl.  70 
— chief  engineer  at  Cabul,  urges  occupying  the  Bala- 
Hissar,  101  note. 

Durando,  general,  forces  under,  IV.  Iii.  36 — movements 
of,  on  tlie  Piave,  45— forces  under,  at  Vicenza,  .56 — 
defeat  and  capitulation  there,  57 — at  Novara,  94,  CO. 

Duras,  the  duke  de,  I.  ill.  82. 

Duree  Pass,  the,  IV.  xlviii.  89. 

Durham,  earl  of,  lord  privy  seal,  II.  xxiii.  6  note — one 
of  the  committee  for  preparing  the  reform  bill,  30 — ad- 
vocates the  creation  of  peers,  101 — one  of  the  commis- 
siou  for  giving  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill,  115— views 
of,  6n  the  Irish  coercion  bill,  III.  xxxi.  138 — recrimin- 
•ation  between,  and  Lord  Brougham,  153 — festival  to, 
at  Olasgew,  ib. — mission  of,  to  St.  Petersburg,  its  ob- 
jects. Iris  reception,  etc.,  xxxii.  27 — appointed  governor 
of  Canada,  xxxvii.  93 — its  state  on  his  arrival,  95 — dif- 

.iiculties  of,  regarding  the  trial  of  the  prisoner?,  ib 

course  followed  by  him,  96 — mist.ake  in  the  ordinance 
"for  their  transportation,  97 — inefficient  support  given 
liim  by  the  home  government.  100 — he  resigns,  101— 
report  by  hiai  on  Canada,  102 — comparison  between 
■Canada  and  the  United  States  by,  11&— his  return  to 
England,  and  death,  IW  note. 
Dmriaam,  lady. -HI.  xxxvii.  316  note. 
Darb*«i.,  continuance  pf  n.v.li.!ary  training  in,  }3?0,  I.  x. 


49 — additional  members  for,  II.  xxiii.  42 note — pressiim 
in  coal  districts  of,  1847,  IV.  xliii.  102. 

Dusseldorf,  excitement  in,  1818,  IV.  liii.  22. 

Dutch  loan,  discussion  on  tlie.  III.  xxxi.  11. See  Hol- 
land. 

Duval,  M.  Maurice,  at  Lafitte's,  II.  xxiv.  25— suppres- 
sion of  revolt  at  Toulouse  by,  IV.  xliv.  63. 

Duvergier  de  Hauranue,  M.,  IV.  xliv.  99- retumed  to 
Deputies  in  1S31,  II.  xxv.  57 — ^^joins  the  coalition 
against  the  government,  IV.  xlvii.  18 — speech  of,  ai 
tire  Chateau  Rouge  banquet,  20 — one  of  the  ministry 
under  Tliier.s,  62 — at  the  last  council  of  Louis  Philippe, 
65. 

Duvivier,  general,  at  lihe  Col  de  Mouzaia,  IV.  xlv.  23 — 
appointed  to  command  at  Medeah,  25 — commander  of 
the  Gai-de  Mobile,  1.  59— votes  for,  1S4S,  64  note— dur- 
ing the  insnri'ectiion  of  June,  84— wsimded,  90,  94. 

Dwernickl,  general,  successes  of,  iigainsS  Geismar,  II. 
xxvi.  53 — further  operations  of,  55 — movements  as- 
signed to,  59— forces  undeT,  60 — invades  Volhynia,  is 
defeased,  and  reSreats^  69. 

Dynasties,  the  struggle  between,  in  France,  II.  xvii.  101. 

Dysenterv,  sufferings  of  the  Britisli  in  Bunnah  fronv, 
III.  xxxix.  CI,  6S. 

E. 

Eagnon,  a  leader  of  the  Canadian  insargcnts.  III.  xxxtiI 
104. 

Earthen-ware,  reduction  of  duties  on,  1825,  II.  xix.  76. 

Earthquake,  destructive,  in  Asia,  IL  xiv.  81. 

East,  the,  Chateaubriand's  travels  in,  I.  xi.  6  noie,  IL 
xviii.  8 — character  of  the  wars  of,  xiii.  1 — tiie  -wars  be- 
tween it  and  the  West,  3,  xxvi.  1 — its  lasting  c&nquesfB 
over  the  West,  xiii.  4^Chateaubrland  in,  xviii.  8-— its 
nnity  constitutes  its  strength,  xxvi.  9& — debate  in  th» 
Deputies  on  the  affairs  of,  1839,  III.  xxxiv,  46 — La- 
martinc's  speech  on  the  subject,  47 — and  answer  of 
Villcmain,  51 — measures  of  Soult  in,  54 — threatening 
aspect  of  affairs  in,  1840,  88 — Guizot's  account  of  Brit- 
ish policy  there,  89 — Tliiera's  reply,  90 — the  allied 
treaty,  92 — memorandum  of  the  allies  to  Francs,  93 — 
treaty  of  February  13,  1841,  regarding,  114 — power  of 
Russia  in,  xxxvi.  52 — permanence  of  the  rilliige  sys- 
tem in,  xxxix.  16 — obstacles  to  indirect  taxation  in,  20- 
— increasing  jealousy  of  Russia  in,  xl.  23 — her  rapid 
progress  there,  29,  80— effect  of  the  raising  of  the  siege 
of  Herat  on  Briti.sh  influence  in,  51 — jealousy  of  France 
regarding,  1840,  IV.  xliv.  46. 

East  India  Company,  Ihe,  shipping,  etc.,  employed  by, 
I.  X.  64 — -expiry  of  charter  of,  and  its  modified  renewal 

III.  xxxi.  6S  et  scq public  works  of,  xxxix.  13 — dif- 
ficulties of,  with  regard  to  public  works,  14 — revenues 
of,  21  and  note— management  of  the  Cliina  trade  by", 

IV.  xlviii.  IS — revenue  derived  from  opium,  21 — op- 
posed to  the  Afghanistan  expedition,  47 — pacific  im- 
provements of,  1819,  etc.,  xlix.  112  et  acq. — the  pacific 
policy  of,  121— reflections  on  the  fall  of,  125. — Sec  also 
India. 

East  India  directors,  discreditable  treaty  with  Scindia 
and  Holkar,  III.  xxxix.  S5 — tJie  recall  of  Lord  EUen- 
borough  by,  IV.  xlix.  44,  45 — appoint  Sir  H.  Ilardinge, 
-46 — policy  recommended  to  him,  47— letter  of,  on  rail- 
ways, 49  note. 

East  India  question,  the,  feeling  of  the  country  on  it.  III. 
xxxi.  68 — government  plan  on  the  subject,  69 — argu- 
ments for  the  bill,  70  et  seq.'—it  is  passed,  73 — injustice 
done  to  the  inhabitants  of  India  by  it,  74. 

East  India  sugar,  motion  regarding,  IV.  xli.  106 — reduc- 
tion of  duty  on,  1845,  xiii.  15. 

East  India  trade,  statistics  of  the.  III.  xxx-I.  71. 

East  Indies,  estimated  supply  of  sugar  from  the,  1S47, 
IV.  xliii.  5  note. 

East  Retford,  conviction  of,  for  bribery,  and  its  disfran- 
chisement, II.  xxi.  83— resignation  of  Huskisson  and 
his  friends  on  the  question,  96 — importance  of  the  di- 
vision on  it,  xxiii.  13S. 

Eastern  Counties  Railway,  parliamentary  expenses  of, 
IV.  xiii.  5  note. 

Eastern  Europe,  character  of  wars  of,  II.  xiii,  5. 

Eastern  Prussia,  demands  of  Diet  of,  on  accession  of  the 
new  king,  III.  x.xvii.  62. 

Ea.stern  question,  difficulties  of  the,  II.  xiv.  171^causes 
of  present  ditiiculties  of  the,  xv.  43 — effects  of  treaty  of 
Unkiar-Skele.ssi  on  the.  III.  xxxii.  31 — causes  of  dis- 
cord remaining  in  tlie,  1833,  39 — ^jealousy  awakened 
on  it  ill  the  English  cabinet,  40 — divergence  of  view 
regarding  it  between  France  and  England,  41 — causes 
of  this,  42 — increasing  coldness  between  Turkey  and 
Fiance,  44— treaty  of  15tli  July,  X840,  for  settlement 
of  the,  57— speech  of  Thiers  on,  1840,  xxxiv.  66  et  scq. 
— reflections  on  this  debate,  70— ^memorandum  from 
Guizot  to  the  British  government  on,  f>8 — views  of  the 
former  on  it,  99— speech  of  Thiers  on,  1340,  194 — an- 
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swer  of  Giiizot,  lOT — escape  of  Europe  from  war  on 
the,  1S40,  115— alienation  of  France  from  England  by 
the,  1S41,  IV.  xli.  15. 

Eastern  States,  their  decay  brought  about  by  revolt  of 
distant  provinces.  III.  xxxii.  1. 

Eastlake,  Sir  (Jliarles,  tlie  paintings  of,  I.  v.  92. 

Ebrington,  lord,  returned  for  Devonsliire,  1830,  II.  xxii. 
57— moves  tlie  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Wliig  ministry, 
xxiii.  82 — liis  motion  against  tlie  Wellington  ministry, 
111— address  to  Earl  Grey  got  up  by.  III.  xxxi.  ISO- 
becomes  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  xxxvi.  66. 

Ecclesiastical  affairs,  ministry  of,  in  France,  I.  xii.  120. 

Ecclesiastical  endowments,  law  for  providing  additional, 
in  France,  I.  ix.  100. 

Ecclesiastical  peers,  great  creation  of,  in  France,  II.  xvi. 
C9 — motion  against  the,  III.  xxxvi.  23. 

Ecclesiastical  property,  amount  of,  in  Turkey,  II.  xiii. 
20. 

Ecclesiastical  States,  the,  entrance  of  the  Austrians  into, 
IV.  lii.  77— anarchy  in,  S2— republic  proclaimed,  83. — 
See  IJonie,  etc. 

Ecclesiastical  statistics,  181S,  I.  iv.  44  note. 

Echo  Franf  ais,  publication  of  the  alleged  letters  of  Louis 
Pliilippe  by  the,  IV.  xliv.  >53. 

Echo  de  la  Fabrique,  the,  a  manufacturing  journal.  III. 
XXX.  43. 

Eckentiorde,  naval  di.'asters  of  the  Danes  at,  IV.  liii.  95 
— recaptured,  101 — Willisen  defeated  at,  102. 

Eckmuhl,  the  prince  of,  made  a  peer,  I.  vi.  90. 

Ecoles  des  Beaux  Arts,  grant  for.  III.  xxx.  IS  note. 

Ecole  Militaire,  catastrophe  at  tlie,  ou  the  marriage  of 
the  Dnke  of  Orleans,  III.  xxxiii.  83. 

Ecole  Polytechnique,  re-establishment  of  the,  I.  iii.  131 
— declaration  of  the  pupils  of  the,  for  republicanism,  II. 
xxiv.  23. 

Economists,  the,  the  school  of,  I.  v.  37,  38 — arguments  of, 
on  machinery,  II.  xxiv.  5. 

Economy,  effects  of,  in  Great  Britain,  I.  i.  26 — cry  for, 
on  the  peace,  ii.  9— danger  of  England  in  1841  from  the 
passion  for.  III.  xxxii.  81 — dangers  from  undue,  in  the 
army,  xl.  148. 

Edgeworth,  Miss,  the  novels  of,  I.  v.  G^. 

Edict  of  Nantes,  revocation  of,  the  silk  manufacture  in 
England  due  to,  II.  xi.x.  48. 

Edinburgh,  the  architecture  of,  I.  v.  87 — rejoicings  in, 
on  the  acquittal  of  the  queen,  x.  83— the  king's  visit 
to,  152  et  seq. — motion  for  reform  in  representation  of, 
1S24,  II.  XX.  29 — .illuminations  and  riots  in,  on  the  di.=- 
soliiUon  of  Parliament,  1831,  xxiii.  66,67 — anti-reform 
meeting  at,  71 — reform  meeting  at,  85 — violent  reform 
meeting  at,  104 — two  members  given  to,  by  reform  bill, 
116 — the  Grey  banquet  at.  III.  xxxi.  159 — ratio  of  mor- 
tality in,  IV.  xliii.  93  note— disturbances  in,  184S,  130. 

(Edinburgh,  the,  at  Acre,  III.  xxxii.  "2. 

i'Minbuigli  Keview,  the,  rise  of,  I.  v.  43 — Horner's  con- 
tributions to,  Iv.  28 — Horner  on  it,  ib.  note — Mackin- 
tosh's essays  in,  53 — supports  the  reform  bill,  II.  xxiii. 
71 — on  the  ppsition  of  the  Melbourne  ministry,  1835, 
III.  xxxvi.  24. 

Edinburgh  yeomanry  squadron,  the,  in  1820,  I.  x.  51. 

Edinburghshire,  saving  effected  by  consolidating  the  road 
trusts  in,  IV.  xli.  84  note. 

Edmonstone,  Mr.,  opposes  the  Afghanistan  expedition, 

III.  xl.  54  note. 

Educated  classes,  the,  views,  etc.,  of,  in  Russia,  I.  viii. 
55 — difficulties  connected  with  the  disposal  of,  x.  61 — 
Catholic  emancipation  a  triumph  of,  II.  xxi.  158 — elec- 
tion of  public  functionaries  from,  in  China,  IV.  xlviii. 
15. 

Education,  relations  of,  to  morality,  I.  i.  47— causes  why 
it  fails  to  arrest  crime,  49 — statistics  of,  among  crim- 
inal.s,  II.  ,93  note— measures  for,  in  Poland  under  Rus- 
sia, I.  viii.  9 — insufficient  provision  for,  in  Russia,  21 

measures  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  for,  CO— general, 
Bclieme  of,  for  England,  proposed  by  Brougham  in  1820, 
X.  56— statistics  connected  with  it  there,  57 — ineffi- 
ciency of  the  voluntary  system,  and  necessity  for  en- 
dowments, 5S— difficulties  of  the  question,  59— way  in 
which  to  be  solved,  GO— effects  of,  in  promoting  the 
dispersion  of  man,  G2 — spread  of,  in  Greece,  II.  xiv.  3 
— law  for  removing  it  from  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits, 
xvi.  SI — society  for,  Dublin,  grant  to  the,  xx.  5  note — 
unrepresented  under  the  reform  bill,  xxiii.  151 — uni- 
versal diffusion  of,  in  Germany,  III.  xxvii.  0 — anoma- 
lous results  of,  on  crime,  10 — statistics  of  the  two  in 
Prussia,  ib. — and  in  Austria,  11 — efforts  of  government 
for  diffusion  of,  in  Prussia,  43— effect  of  the  diffusion 
of,  in  increasing  the  passion  for  freedom  in  Germany, 
82 — spread  of,  in  Ireland  since  the  Union,  xxxi.  124 
note— measures  for,  in  Turkey,  xxxii.  53— the  national 
board  of,  in  Ireland,  xxxv.  36 — factory  bill  to  regulate, 

IV.  xli.  79 — imperfect,  in  manufacturing  districts,  81 
—foundation,  etc.,  of  secular  colleges  in  Ireland,  xlii. 
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22— measures,  etc.,  for,  1847,  xliii.  C6— statistics  of, 
among  criminals,  ib.  note — national,  error  in  the  sys- 
tem of,  under  Louis  Philippe,  xliv.  12 — its  iireligiou.s 

character,  13 — new  bill  regarding,  in  France,  xlvi.  5 

debate  on  it,  G  et  seq. — measures  for  promoting,  in 
Tuscany,  69 — state  of,  in  China,  xlviii.  17 — enactments 
of  French  Assembly  regarding,  1S4S,  li.  4— general 
diffusion  of,  in  Germany,  liii.  G — provisions  of  Austrian 
constitution  regarding,  Iv.  2 — measures  proposed  by 
French  Assembly  for,  Ivii.  9 — new  regulations  of  Louis 
Napoleon  regarding,  22. 

Edward  VI.,  debasement  of  the  coin  under,  I.  iv.  70. 

Edwardcs,  lieutenant,  operations  of,  against  the  Sikhs, 
IV.  xlix.  !5 — major,  at  siege  of  Mooltan,  109. 

Edwards,  betrayal  of  the  Cato  Street  conspirators  by.  I. 
X.  45,  46. 

Egerton,  Lord  Francis,  III.  xxxv.  22— motion  by,  on 
Irish  corporation  bill,  xxxvi.  iS. 

Eglinton,  earl  of,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1852,  IV. 
hi.  G4  note. 

Egoa,  M.,  minister  of  marine,  I.  xi.  69. 

Eguia,  general,  displaced  by  the  revolutionists  at  Gran- 
ad.i,  I.  vii.  73 — ^Royalist  insurrection  under,  xi.  GO. 

Egypt,  the  revolt  of,  against  Turkey,  II.  xiii.  36— pacha 
of,  subjugation  of  Crete  by,  xiv.  97— position,  etc.,  of, 
under  Mehemet  Ali,  III.  xxxii.  3 — his  system  of  civil 
government,  4 — origin  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  ,5 — sus- 
pected designs  of  France  on,  22 — interference  of  Russia 
between  her  and  Turkey,  23  et  seq. — surrender  of,  to 
Mehemet  Ali  agreed  to  by  Turkey,  C5 — treaty  between, 
and  Turkey,  2S — Jlehemet  Ali  confirmed  in,  ib. — jeal- 
ousy of  England  regarding  French  predominance  in, 
40 — ultimate  demands  of  the  parties  regarding,  56 — 
conditions  of  treaty  of  the  five  powers  regarding,  57 — 
importance  of  Syria  in  relation  to,  C3 — terms  of  treaty 
between  Mehemet  Ali  and  Turkey  regarding,  75 — 
Thiers's  policy  tow.-ird,  xxxiv.  SS — treaty  regarding,  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Mehemet  .Mi,  114 — proposed  cession 
of,  to  England,  IV.  xli.  120. — Sec  also  Mehemet  Ali. 

Egyptian  fleet,  junction  of,  with  the  Turkish,  II.  xiv 
111. 

Egyptian  troops,  the,  engaged  for  reconque.st  of  Greece 

II.  xiv.  103. 

Egyptians,  race  of  the,  II.  xiii.  7. 

Eichhorn,-  M..  a  leader  of  the  Puritan  party  in  Prussia, 
in.  xxvii.  73. 

Ejectments,  commencement  of,  in  Ireland,  I.  x.  118 — 
number  of,  in  Ireland,  IV.  xlii.  78 — enactments  regard- 
ing, 79. 

Elbe,  regulations  regarding  the  free  navigation  of  the, 

III.  xxvii.  41 — terms  of  treaty  with  Austria  regarding 
the,  xxxii.  43. 

Elbccuf,  disorders  at,  1S48,  IV.  1.  62. 

Elbruz  Mountain,  the,  II.  xiii.  GO  and  note. 

Eldon,  lord  chancellor,  opposes  the  relaxation  of  the 
criminal  code,  I.  iv.  47 — opposed  to  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments,  x.  21  note — on  the  Manchester  meetingr, 
29  note — on  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  there,  31 
note — bill  to  prevent  postponing  trial  brought  in  by,  35 
— anticipations  of,  regarding  the  queen,  81 — at  the  trial 
of  the  queen,  84 — on  the  admission  of  the  Grenvilles 
into  tlie  ministry,  113— on  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the 
cabinet  in  1823,  II.  xix.  17 — opposes  the  silk  bill,  49 — 
opposes  the  bills  for  enfranchising  the  English  Catho- 
lics, XX.  28 — his  alleged  indecision  in  Chancery,  32 — 
resignation  of,  on  Canning's  appointment,  xxi.  G4 — on 
the  bitterness  of  party  spirit,  1827,  G5  note — reception 
of,  on  his  secession  from  the  Canning  ministry,  6S — his 
retirement  from  public  life,  and  character,  69 — his  char- 
acter as  a  statesman,  70 — arguments  of,  against  repeal 
of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  lOS,  109-121— George 
IV.'s  account  to,  of  the  discussion  with  ministers  on 
the  Catholic  question,  127  note — on  the  bill  for  sup- 
pres.sing  the  Catholic  Association,  135 — interview  of, 
with  George  IV.  regarding  the  Catholic  bill,  150  aud 
note — his  judgments  on  Scotch  cases,  xxiii.  12. 

Election,  mode  of,  changed  by  ordinance  in  France  id 
1815,  L  iii.  14. 

Elections,  temper  of  France  during  those  of  1815,  I.  iii. 
37 — their  ultra-Royalist  character,  SS — proposed  new 
law  of,  110  et  seq. — debate  on  it.  111 — change  in  the 
law,  and  defects  of  it,  vi.  1 — those  of  1816,  3 — their  re- 
sult, 5 — new  law  proposed,  11 — arguments  for  it,  12  et 
seq. — and  against  it,  14 — it  is  carried,  17 — reflections  on 
it,  IS — of  1819,  preparations  for,  ix.  16 — their  result,  17 
-of  1820,  their  results,  95—1821,  xi.  25—1827,  IL  xvi. 
71 — in  Great  Britain,  command  of  them  the  object  of 
the  Catholic  Association,  xx.  27 — 1826,  xxi.  44 — inter- 
ference of  the  priests  in  those  of  Ireland,  45 — 1830,  ex- 
citement during,  and  influence  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion on  them,  xxii.  56 — gain  to  the  Liberals  by  them, 
57 — those  of  Ireland,  58— violence  of  those  of  1831, 
xxiii.  G6 — results  of  them,  GS — petitions  against,   for 
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bribery,  1S52,  154— the  first,  under  Louis  Philippe,  un- 
favorable issue  of,  XXV.  57— the  French,  1834,  results 
of.  III.  XXX.  5S — the  first,  under  the  reform  act,  xxxi. 
26— the  French,  /1834,  results  of,  xxxiii.  2— of  183T  in 
France,  92  note,  xxxiv.  2— the  English,  1835,  xxxv.  19 
—the  Scottish,  20— the  Irish,  21— Great  Britain,  1841, 
xxxviii.  5T — of  1S47,  the,  in  Great  Britain,  IV.  xliii. 

98 the  last,  in  France  under  Louis  Philippe,  xlvi.  33 — 

the  French,  1848,  decree  regulating,  1.  30— postponed, 
31 efforts  of  government  to  control  them,  40 — their  re- 
sults 56,  04 — June,  1S4S,  77 — law  of,  by  Prussian  con- 
stitution of  1848,  liii.  29— of  1852,  in  England,  Ivi.  69 
— for  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  France,  1849,  Ivii. 
14. 
Elective  franchise,  the  proposed,  under  the  reform  bill, 

II.  xxiii.  43. 

Electoral  colleges,  new  constitution  of  the,  in  France, 
1815,  I.  iii.  15 — pi-oposed  new  constitution  of.  111,  112, 
113 — new  constitution  of,  by  ordinance  of  September  5, 
132— project  regarding,  vi.  11. 

Electoral  corruption,  increase  of,  under  the  reform  act, 

III.  xxxi.  24. 

Electoral  districts,  law  fixing  the  boundai'ies  of,  in  France, 

I.  i.TC.  99— equal  division  of,  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Radicals,  III.  xxxi.  1,  xxxvii.  63. 

Electoral  law,  the,  preparations  of  government  for  a 
change  in,  I.  iii.  128^changes  in,  by  the  ordinance  of 
September  5,  132 — movement  in  the  Peers  against,  vi. 
83 — arguments  for  change  in  it,  84 — -discussion  in  the 
Peers  on,  87 — the  motion  for  change  in  it  carried,  95 — 
new,  proposed  in  France,  ix.  28 — and  decided  on,  ib. — 
the  proposed  new,  for  France,  03 — discussion  on  it  in 
the  Deputies,  64  et  seq. — amendment  on  it  moved  and 
carried,  73 — further  one  carried  by  ministers,  74 — ef- 
fects of  the  change  in,  109 — ordonuance  changing  tlie, 

II.  xvii.  58 — various  changes  in,  by  ordounance,  135 — 
discussion  on,  after  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  xxiv. 
62— change  in,  xxv.  49— new,  in  Belgium,  IV.  liii.  17 — 
new,  Prussia,  87. 

Electoral  reform  in  France,  see  Reform. 

Electoral  right,  extension  of,  in  Hungary,  IV.  liv.  16. 

Electoral  rights,  new  law  of,  in  France,  IV.  Ivii.  26. 

Electoral  sutfrage,  exclusion  of  government  employes 
from,  II.  xvi.  78. 

Electors,  number  of,  in  France,  I.  vi.  1,  ix.  5— royal  cir- 
cular to,  1820,  94— -the  constitution  of  1S30  in  France 
regarding  age  of,  II.  xxiv.  43 — number  of,  under  Louis 
Philippe,  III.  XXX.  CO — system  of  registering,  under 
the  reform  bill,  xxxi.  24 — proposed  qualification  of, 
under  municipal  reform  act,  xxxvi.  9,  10 — Ledru-Rol- 
lin's  circular  to,  1S4S,  IV.  1.  31— and  Carnot's,  34 — new 
circular  from  Ledru-Rollin  to,  47  ct  seq. 

Electric  telegraph,  the,  advantages  and  dangers  of,  I.  i. 
53 — in  India,  IV.  xlix.  113  and  note — influence  of,  Ivii. 
65. 

Electricity,  connection  of  potato  disease  with,  IV.  xlii. 
38. 

Eleusis,  priests  of,  in  the  Hetairia,  II.  xiv.  5. 

Elgin,  lord,  on  Canada,  III.  xxxvii.  113. 

Elgin  marble?,  the  purchase  of  the,  I.  ii.  62. 

El  Guennaoni,  a  Moorish  chief,  IV.  xlv.  35 — conference 
with  the  French,  36. 

Elijah,  Mendelssohn's,  III.  xxviii.  85. 

Elio,  general,  suppression  of  the  Insurrection  in  Valencia 
by,  I.  vii.  45 — fresh  revolt  in  Valencia  suppressed  by, 
54^severities  of,  at  Valencia,  60  —  called  to  defend 
Madrid,  70 — overthrow  and  imprisonment  of,  73 — con- 
demnation of,  xi.  44 — attack  on,  at  Valencia,  and  his 
danger,  58 — second  trial,  and  execution  of,  72. 

Elipoo,  (Jhinese  commissioner,  negotiations  with,  IV. 
xlviii.  42. 

Elizabeth,  reformation  of  the  coin  under,  I.  iv.  70 — Ire- 
land during  the  reign  of.  III.  xxxi.  117. 

Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia,  parentage,  character,  etc., 
of,  I.  viii.  98 — alienation  of  Alexander  from  her,  99 — 
reconciliation  between  them,  101 — her  arrival  at  Ta- 
ganrog, 104 — during  the  emperor's  last  illness,  105 — 
her  death  and  funeral,  103. 

Elizabethpol,  battle  of,  II.  xiii.  72 — defeat  of  the  Per- 
sians near,  xv.  4. 

Ellenborough,  lord  chief-justice,  trial  of  Hone  before,  I. 
iv.  21 — death  and  character  of,  50. 

Ellenborough,  lord,  lord  privy  seal,  II.  xxi.  97  note — on 
the  East  India  bill,  III.  xxxi.  73 — president  of  board 
of  control,  1835,  xxxv.  16  note — on  the  want  of  public 
works  in  India,  xxxix.  13 — president  of  board  of  con- 
trol under  Peel,  IV.  xli.  14— appointed  governor-gen- 
eral of  India,  III.  xl.  136 — proclamation  of,  to  garrison 
of  Jellalabad,  IV.  xlviii.  06 — his  character,  67 — causes 
of  his  early  recall,  08 — his  preference  of  the  military 
authorities,  69— his  views  regarding  Afghanistan,  TO — 
measures  to  reinforce  Nott,  77 — abandons  tlio  idea  of 
advance  to  Cabul,  81 — agrees  to  it,  83 — orders  the  re- 


moval of  the  gates  of  Somnauth,  96 — proclamation  on 
retirement  from  Afghanistan,  106,  lOS  note — object  in 
restoring  the  gates  of  Somnautli,  109 — his  conduct  in 
it,  110 — views  of,  as  to  Scinde,  xlix.  7 — his  instructions 
to  Napier,  ih.  and  note — new  treaty  proposed  to  the 
Ameers,  8 — and  forced  on  them,  9  —  reinforcements 
sent  Napier  by,  20 — annexation  of  Scinde,  21 — procla- 
mation of,  on  annexing  Scinde,  29 — first  proceedings  in 
Scinde,  30 — the  war  with  Gwalior,  34  et  seq. — brilliant 
results  of  his  administration,  43 — personal  credit  due 
to  him,  44 — causes  of  his  recall,  45 — preparations  of, 
for  the  Sikh  war,  53— -reflections  on  policy  of,  121. 

Ellice,  Mr.,  made  prisoner  by  the  Canadian  insurgents, 
IIL  xxxvii.  103. 

Elliot,  lord,  Irish  secretary,  1841,  IV.  xli.  14  note. 

Elliot,  captain,  assistant  commissioner  at  Canton,  ITV. 
xlviii.  21 — representations  of,  on  the  opium  smuggling, 
22 — surrender  of  the  opium  by,  23 — further  proceedings 
of,  at  Canton,  24 — commences  hostilities,  25 — treaty 
concluded,  27 — aud  disavowed,  28 — recaUed,  ib.  34 — 
again  negotiates,  29 — terms  agreed  to,  33. 

Ellis,  Mr.  Agar,  commissioner  of  land  revenue,  II.  xxiii. 
6  note. 

El  Ouflia,  tribe  of,  destroyed  by  the  French,  III.  xxxiii. 
98. 

Elphin,  bill  abolishing  bishopric  of.  III.  xxxi.  45  note.     • 

Elphinstone,  general,  succeeds  to  command  at  Cabul, 
and  his  character,  III.  xl.  99 — his  defective  defensive 
arrangements,  102 — inactivity  of,  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  insurrection,  104  —  and  during  the  murder  of 
Burnes,  etc.,  ('6. — indecision  of,  during  siege  of  com- 
mi.s.=ariat  foit,  105 — recommends  capitulation,  103 — 
jealousy  between  him  and  Shelton,  109 — storming  of 
the  Rickabashee  fort,  110 — his  continued  indecision, 
112 — indecision  of,  as  to  removal  into  the  Bala-IIissar, 
115 — attempts  to  negotiate,  116  —  refuses  to  support 
Shelton  at  Beh-Meru,  118  — capitulation,  120,  121— 
faithlessness  of  the  Afghans,  122 — last  instructions  of 
Macnaghten  to,  124 — fresh  treaty  entered  into,  126, 127 
— the  retreat,  128  et  seq. — surrender  of,  134— effect  of 
his  indecision,  etc.,  141 — causes  of  his  appointment,  143. 

Elphinstone,  lord,  governor  of  Bombay,  III.  xl.  99  note. 

Elphinstone,  Hon.  Mountstuart,  treaty  concluded  with 
Afghanistan  by,  III.  xl.  20 — opposes  the  Afghanistan 
expedition,  54. 

Elschmiadzine,  fortress  of,  captured  by  the  Russians,  II. 
XV.  21 — attacked  by  the  Persians,  23. 

Ely,  riots  in,  1819,  L  x.  .33. 

Emancipation,  difficulties  in  the  way  of,  in  Russia,  I. 
viii.  32,  33. 

Emaun  Gliur,  expedition  of  Napier  against,  IV.  xlix.  10 
— its  capture  and  destruction,  11. 

Emigrants,  proposed  indemnity  to  the  French,  II.  xvi.  17. 

Emigrants,  numbers  of,  ]8-'0  to  1833,  II.  xxi.  26  and  note 
— present  number  of,  28 — influx  of,  1837,  into  tlie  Uni- 
ted States,  III.  xxxvii.  4 — number  of,  to  Canada,  1847- 
1854, 113  and  note— Irish,  remittances  from,  1848-1854, 
IV.  xliii.  49  and  note. 

Emigration,  increased,  from  Great  Britain  caused  by  free 
trade,  I.  i.  10 — from  Ireland,  1843  to  1S52,  ib.  note — 
from  Great  Britain,  1850  to  1853,  ib. — increase  of,  to 
America,  65— exclusively  internal  in  Russia,  viii.  52 — 
as  a  means  of  relieving  the  distresses  of  Ireland,  x.  117 
— influence  of  the  passion  for  freedom  in  promoting, 

II.  xiii.  2— from  Great  Britain,  183S-1852,  xix.  47  note 
— of  artisans,  repeal  of  laws  against,  52 — public,  ad- 
vantage which  would  have  accrued  to  Ireland  from, 
XX.  17 — increase  of,  in  Ireland,  from  free  trade,  xxL 
170— vast  increase  of,  from  England,  xxiii.  121 — due  to 
chances  produced  by  the  reform  bill,  122 — its  amount, 
1825-1832  and  1846-1853,  121  note— amount  from  Ire- 
land as  compared  with  price  of  wheat,  122jiote — great 
increase  of,  since  the  reform  bill,  150 — ^characteristics 
of  the  passion  for,  an-.ong  the  English  and  Germans, 

III.  xxvii.  1 — its  amount,  ib.  note— amount  of,  from 
Ireland,  1851-1854,  xxxi.  53  note- — discussion  in  Par- 
liament on,  1889,  xxxviii.  10 — necessity  of,  in  Ireland, 
29 — amount  of,  from  Ireland  during  the  famine,  IV. 
xliii.  45,  4G— table  of,  1841  to  1855,  40  note— its  effect 
on  the  popubiiion,  47— extensive,  from  Scotland,  after 
the  famine,  52 — increase  of,  from  Great  Britain,  1'25 — 
table  of,  1S41  to  1S52,  ib.  note— Irish,  statistics  of,  159 
note — tables  of,  162  notes — small  amount  of,  to  Algeria, 
xlv.  7— statistics  of,  1846  to  1852,  Ivi.  4  note — influence 
of,  1849,  etc.,  19— effects  of,  on  census  of  1851,  .34— ef- 
fects of  the  gold  discoveries  on,  74  and  note— what 
drives  an  established  nation  to,  Ivii.  57  et  seq. — from 
Germany  and  England,  59 — influence  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, etc.,  on,  65. 

Emigration  fund,  formation  of,  by  sale  of  crown  lands, 

III.  xxxviii.  12. 
Emigration  question,  commencement  of  the  discussion 

of  the,  II.  xxi.  26 — appointment  of  a  committee  on  it. 
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27 — debates  on  it,  28— reflections  on  tho  subject,  and 
its  importance,  29. 

Emine,  wife  of  Ali  Pacha,  II.  xiii.  78  note. 

Emperor,  provisions  of  Austrian  constitution  regarding 
the,  IV.  Iv.  2. 

Emperor's  Fort,  capture  of  the,  at  Algiers,  II.  xvii.  40. 

Empire,  danger  to  the  independence  of  Germany  on  the 
dissolution  of  tlie,  III.  xxvii.  3. 

Empire  and  Restoration,  Capefigue's  History  of  the,  II. 
xviii.  39. 

Employers,  combination  of  workmen  against,  II.  xix.  54 
— and  employed,  growing  irritation  between,  xxiii.  130 
— competition  between,  and  war  witli  employed  in 
France,  III.  xxix.  3,  xxx.  63. 

Employment,  want  of,  the  great  cause  of  Irish  distress, 
II.  XX.  24^waiit  of,  for  the  educated  classes  in  Ger- 
many, III.  xxvii.  SS — government,  general  passion  for, 
in  France,  IV.  xliv.  104. 

Enars,  the  duke  d',  made  member  of  Chamber  of  Peers, 

I.  iii.  20. 

Encumbered  Estates  Commission,  the,  in  Ireland,  II.  xxi. 

ITO. 
Encumbered  estates  bill  for  Ireland,  passing  of  the,  IV. 

hi.  53 — working  of  it,  and  its  effects,  54,  55. 
Endowments,  necessity  of,  to  national  education,  I.  x.  5S. 
Knfantin,  M.,  leader  of  the  St.  Simoniaps,  IIL  xxix.  7 — 

trial  of,  xxx.  8. 
Enfi-anchisement,  ministerial  plan  of,  by  the  reform  bill, 

II.  xxiii.  42. 

Engelhardt,  general,  defeat  of  the  Hungarians  by,  rv. 
Iv.  21. 

Ebghien,  the  duke  d',  Chateaubriand's  conduct  on  the 
murder  of,  II.  xviii.  8. 

England,  general,  force  organized  under,  IV.  xlviii.  77 
— liis  advance  to  the  Kojuck,  and  defeat,  78 — passes 
the  Kojuck  Pass,  and  joins  Nott,  84 — retires  through 
the  Kojuck,  93. 

England,  reduced  produce  of  wheat  in,  from  free  trade, 
I.  i.  10 — proportions  of  educated  and  uneducated  crim- 
inals in,  48— iniquities  perpetrated  by  juries  in,  iii.  133 
— the  trials  for  treason  in  1817  in,  iv.  22 — want  of  the 
parochial  school  system  in,  4G — statistics  of  crime  in, 
92  note — and  of  criminals,  93  note — Lingard's  History 
of,  V.  53,  54 — Lord  Mahon's,  58 — Macaulay's,  59 — Mar- 
tiueau's,  61 — proposed  introduction  of  the  school  sys- 
tem of  Scotland  into,  x.  56 — statistics  of  education  in, 
57 — newspapers  published  in,  17S2,  1790,  and  1821, 120 
note — residence  of  Chateaubriand  in,  xi.  6  note — con- 
sumption of  animal  food  and  wheateu  bread  in,  com- 
pared with  France,  II.  xvii.  126 — average  produce  per 
acre  in,  128 — crime  in,  1822,  1830,  xix.  72  note— ex- 
pense of  the  poor  in,  compared  with  Ireland,  xx.  2 — 
grants  from,  at  various  times  to  Ireland,  5 — effects  of 
the  conquest  of  Ireland  by,  7 — criminal  committals  in, 
1822-1834,  16  note— the  collection,  etc.,  of  tithes  in,  21 
— bill  for  enfranchising  the  Catholics  in,  thrown  out, 
22,  23— bills  regarding  the  Catholics  in,  1824,  28— bill 
prohibiting  circulation  of  Scotch  notes  in,  xxi.  102 — 
great  Pro'testant  meetings  in,  1828, 120 — retribution  on, 
for  Catholic  emancipation,  1G7 — increase  of  poor-rates 
in,  1823-1830,  xxii.  10  and  note — majority  of  members 
for,  against  the  reform  bill,  xxiii.  57  note — change  in 
representation  of,  by  the  reform  bill,  119 — education 
in,  III.  .xxvii.  9 — the  early  prose  writers  of,  xxviii.  41 
— result  of  the  elections  of  1835  in,  xxxv.  19 — dimin- 
ished consumption  of  beer  in,  27 — government  report 
on  corporations  of,  xxxvi.  6 — bill  for  their  reform,  7 — 
immigration  of  Irish  laborers  into,  45 — tithe  bill  for, 
and  bill  for  registration  of  births,  etc.,  48— ratio  of  in- 
crease of  population  in,  63— pauperism  and  crime  in, 
1842,  xxxvii.  45— the  early  struggles  of  Scotland  with, 
7o — the  elections  of  1341  for,  xxxviii.  57  note — the  su- 
premacy of,  destroyed  bv  the  reform  bill,  61 — riots  in, 
1842,  IV.  xli.  20— bank'act  of  1844  for,  107  ct  seq.— 
number  of  miles  of  railway  completed  in,  to  1850,  xlii. 
5  note — diminution  of  crime  in,  during  railway  mania, 
8  note — poor-rates  and  paupers.  1842-1847,  13  note — 
proposed  new  turnpike  regulations  for,  50 — employ- 
ment and  relief  afforded  by  railways  in,  xliii.  53.  55 — 
relative  amount  of  poor-rate  in,  70 — ratio  of  mortality 
in,  93  note — ^miles  of  railway  in,  122  note — pauperism 
and  expenditure  for- it,  1847-1818,  124  and  note— com- 
mittals for  crime  in,  1841-1849,  125  note— town  and 
country  rates  of  mortality  in,  157 — average  prices  of 
wheat  in,  1845-1854,  160  note— paupers  relieved  in, 
1843-1856, 102  note.— See  for  the  empire  Great  Britain. 

English,  numbers  of,  in  Paris,  1819,  I.  ix.  3— tendency 
of,  to  concentrate  their  interest  on  one  subject,  II.  xxii. 
41 — war  not  natural  to  the.  III.  xxvii.  1. 

English  bankers,  the,  oppose  the  circulation  of  Scotch 
notes  in  England,  II.  xxi.  103. 

English  and  Irish  Exchequers,  consolidation  of  the,  I. 
ii.  66. 


English  farmers,  jealousy  of,  in  Irel.ind,  II.  xx.  12. 
English  forces,  position  of  the,  in  France,  I.  iii.  29. 
English  institutions,  unfitness  of,  for  the  Irish,  II.  xx. 

15— effects  of  the  extension  of,  to  Ireland,  xxi.  112. 
English  government,  effects  of  Catholic  emancipation  on, 

II.  x.xi.  165. 

English  law,  defect  in,  as  regards  treason,  I.  iv.  22. 
English  mind,  influence  of  the  practical  character  of  the, 

III.  xxxi.  4. 

English  Revolution,  contrast  between,  and  the  French, 

II.  xvii.  136— Guizot's  History  of  the,  xviii.  20,  22. 
English  and  French  silks,  comparison  between,  II.  xix. 

48. 
English  spirits,  increase  of  duties  on,  II.  xxii.  34 
English  workmen,  the  expulsion  of,  from  France,  IV.  1. 

21— expulsion  of,  from  Rouen,  1848,  62. 
Ennis,  violent  speech  of  O'Connell  at,  II.  xxi.  154. 
Enos,  advance  of  the  Russians  to,  II.  xv.  135. 
Enrique,  don,  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  hand  of  tho 

Queen  of  Spain,  IV.  xlvi.  44,  45. 
Entail,  law  of,  its  necessity,  II.  xvi.  43. 
Entails,  measures  of  the  Cortea  of  1820  regarding,  I.  vii. 

85. 
Eothen,  remarks  on,  I.  v.  86. 

Epernay,  prosperity  of  wine-merchants  of,  II.  xxiv.  3. 
Epirus,  intrigues  of  the  Empress  Catherine  in,  II.  xiii. 

76 — general  insurrection  in,  xiv.  28 — Greek  expedition 

into,  68 — successes  of  IJozzarJs  in,  91 — operations  of 

Bozzaris  in,  94 — operations  in,  1824, 113 — ravages  of 

brigands  in.  III.  xxxii.  38. 
Episcopalians,  numbers  of,  in  Ireland,  III.  xxxi.  45. 
Equality,  passion  for,  in  France,  II.  xvii.  117 — practical 

establishment  of,  in  Poland,  xxvi.  8. 
Equestrian  order,  the,  in  the  States-general  of  Prussia, 

III.  xxvii.  77  note. 

Erche,  M.,  minister  of  commerce,  IV.  liii.  55. 

Erekli,  capture  of,  by  the  Egyptians,  III.  xxxii.  14. 

Eifurth,  congress  of  princes  summoned  at,  IV.  liii.  90. 

Eristoff,  prince,  operations  of,  against  the  Persians,  II. 
XV.  25. 

Erivan,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  II.  xiii.  73 — ceded 
to  thera,  lb. — again  taken  by  them,  xv.  24 — permanent- 
ly surrendered  to  Russia,  26 — province  of,  ceded  to 
Russia,  28,  III.  xl.  28. 

Erlon,  the  count  d',  his  arrest,  etc.,  ordered,  I.  iii.  19. 

Ernest,  prince,  at  the  Somma  Campagna,  IV.  Iii.  69. 

Ernest,  the  archduke,  at  Custoza,  IV.  Iii.  67 — defeat  of 
Garibaldi  by,  117. 

Erolles,  the  baron  d',  heads  the  Royalist  insurrection,  I. 
xi.  55 — a  member  of  the  regency  at  Urgel,  73 — proc- 
lamation by,  lb.  note — victoiy  of,  at  Urgel,  74— de- 
feated, 76 — retires  to  France,  ib. 

Erzeroum,  population  of,  II.  xiii.  32  note,  6'2 — forces  un- 
der pacha  of,  63 — forces  under  him,  1822,  xiv.  58 — and 
1828,  XV.  33,  68 — preparations  for  defense  of,  84 — cap- 
ture of,  by  the  Russians,  102 — retreat  of  Paskewitch  to, 
106. 

Escovedo,  political  chief  at  Seville,  I.  xi.  44— elected  to 
the  Cortes  of  1822,  51. 

Eski-Arnautlar,  combats  at,  II.  xv.  117,  118. 

Eski-Stamboul,  attack  by  the  Turks  on,  II.  xv.  52,  53. 

Espelata,  governor  of  Parapeluna,  etc.,  I.  vii.  73. 

Espinosa,  Don  Carlos,  appointed  captain-general  of  Old 
Castile,  I.  vii.  92 — ilefeat  of  Quesada  by,  xi.  70. 

Espionage,  attempt  to  introduce  system  of,  in  India,  III 
xl.  6. 

Essai  Historiquc,  Chateaubriand's,  I.  xi.  6  note,  II.  xviii. 
7,  11. 

Essais  sur  I'Histoire  de  France,  Guizot's,  II.  xviii.  22. 

Essays  on  the  History  of  France,  Thierry's,  II.  xviii.  31. 

Esseck,  capture  of,  by  the  Austrians,  IV.  Iv.  8. 

Essex,  additional  members  for,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Essione,  fort  of,  stormed  by  the  Sardinians,  IV.  Iii.  102. 

Established  Church,  Lord  John  Russell,  etc.,  on  an,  III. 
xjf.vv.  33 — numbers  belonging  to  the,  in  Ireland,  .\xxvi. 
19  note. 

Estar,  count  d",  indemnity  to,  I.  ix.  102  note. 

"Estates,"  establishment  of,  in  Hanover,  Baden,  etc., 
III.  xxvii.  17. 

Estates,  meeting  of  the  general,  in  Prussia,  in  1842,  III. 
xxvii.  69 — the  Hungarian,  IV.  liii.  10 — the  Prussian, 
meeting  of,  1848,  28— decree  convoking  the,  in  Aus- 
tria, liv.  6,  7. 

Estates,  hereditary,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  23 — sales  of,  in 
Ireland,  under  encumbered  estates  act,  IV.  Ivi.  54,  55. 

Esterhazy,  prince,  IV.  liv.  33. 

Esthonia,  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs  of,  I.  viii.  65. 

Estremadura,  guerilla  and  robber  bands  in,  I.  vii.  35 — 
disturbances  in,  1819,  54,  xi.  45. 

Ettlingen,  defeat  of  the  I'aden  insurgents  at.  IV.  liii.  83. 

Etriffa,  defeat  of  the  Arabs  on  the,  IV.  xiv.  23. 

Etruria,  the  queen  of,  treaty  with  Spain  regarding,  L 
vii.  43. 
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Ell,  Chateau  d',  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to  Louis  Philippe 
at,  and  conferences  on  the  Spanish  marriages,  IV.  xlvi. 
41. 

Eubcsa,  insurrection  in,  II.  xiv.  70 — pacha  of,  89 — suc- 
cesses of  the  Greeks  in,  91 — the  Turkish  garrison  in, 
relieved,  104 — defeats,  etc.,  of  the  Greeks  in,  1S25, 
145. 

Eugene,  prince,  victories  of,  over  the  Turks,  II.  xiii. 
35. 

Eugene,  prince,  attack  on,  before  Schumla,  II.  xv.  52, 
53,  56— defeat  of,  before  Varna,  58,  59. 

Eugene,  prince,  of  Savoy,  IV.  lii.  88. 

Europiiische  Sclavenleben,  Haklander's,  III.  xxviii.  59. 

Europe,  exhaustion  of  the  governments  of,  by  the  war,  I. 
i.  3 — effects  of  the  alliance  of  France  and  England  on, 
8— calamitous  effects  of  tlie  revolution  of  1848  on,  IS — 
injury  done  to  the  cause  of  freedom  by  it,  '24 — influence 
of  increased  supplies  of  gold  on,  33 — ratio  of  increase 
of  population  in,  3'.' — rapidity  of  reaction  in,  after  the 
revolution  of  1818,  51— general  fiiiUu-e  of  representative 
institutions  in,  53 — commencement  of  the  wars  of  races 
in,  62 — increased  emigration  from,  65 — increasing  in- 
fluence of  religion  in,  T4 — increased  influence  of  Russia 
in,  viii.  12 — ^sensation  in,  on  the  death  of  Napoleon,  ix. 
122 — simultaneous  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
over,  1819  and  IS-'O,  x.  102— effects  of  the  Spanish  Rev- 
olution in,  xii.  1 — character  of  the  wars  of,  II.  xiii.  1 
— influence  of  the  passion  for  freedom  in,  2 — wars  of 
races  in  east  of,  5  — interest  created  in,  by  the  defense 
of  Missolonghi,  xiv.  141 — sensation  caused  by  Navarino 
throughout,  107— cliaracter  of  the  wars  of,  from  1815 
to  1830,  XV.  1 — excitement  in,  on  tlie  passage  of  the 
Balkan,  etc.,  13G— annual  number  of  emigrants  from, 
xxi.  29 — interest  excited  by  the  debate  on  S'avarino  in, 
98 — new  policy  of  England  in,  since  the  reform  bill, 
xxiii.  120 — influence  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1830 
in,  xxiv.  91^change  in  attitude  of  France  toward, 
1830,  XXV.  1— terrible  wars  between,  and  Asia,  xxvi.  1 
— causes  of  tliis  perpetual  strife,  2 — opposite  Fourcos  of 
their  strength  and  weakness,  3 — ^disastrous  effects  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  the  partition 
of  Poland  on,  4,  5 — importance  of  the  restoration  of 
Poland  to,  99 — sensation  caused  by  the  arbitrary  de- 
crees of  the  Germanic  Diet  in.  III.  xxvii.  50 — effect  of 
the  triumph  of  the  Conservatives  in  1S15  on  states  of, 
91 — advantages  of  the  German  confederacy  to  the  peace 
of,  93 — Schlosser's  History  of,  xxviii.  48 — hostility  in, 
toward  Louis  Philippe,  xxix.  22 — increased  considera- 
tion of  France  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  the 
cloister  St.  Meri,  80— powers  of,  how  conciliated  on 
behalf  of  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  xxx.  3 — ex- 
citement in,  on  the  successes  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  xxxii. 
20 — views  of  the  powers  regarding  Russia  and  Turkey 
in  1839,  55 — excitement  in,  on  the  bombardment  of 
Bayront,  66 — escape  of,  from  war  on  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion, 1810,  xxxiv.  115 — political  feeling  of  landholders 
in,  contrasted  with  the  United  States,  xxxvii.  9 — effect 
of  recent  changes  in,  on  power  of  Russia,  xl.  31— 
threatening  aspect  of,  1841,  IV.  xli.  15 — Peel  on  in- 
crease of  exports  to,  29 — consumption  of  sugar  per 
head  in,  31 — sensation  in,  on  the  Afghanistan  disaster, 
61 — ^effect  of  the  Spanish  marriages  in,  xlvi.  49 — alarm 
excited  by  the  revolutionary  policy  of  England,  105 — 
formation  of  league  against  her,  106 — excitementcansed 
by  annexation  of  Cracow,  xlvii.  26 — effects  on  civiliza- 
tion of  the  revolutions  in,  Ivii.  56 — operation  of  causes 
to  arrest  population,  64. 

European  discipline,  etc.,  introduction  of,  by  Mehemet 
Ali,  III.  xx.xii.  3 — effects  of  Mahraoud's  introduction 
of,  51. 

European  powers,  treaty  agreed  to  by  the,  regarding  the 
Dardanelles  and  Bospliorus,  III.  xxxii.  76. 

Europe:in  and  Asiatic  troops,  right  proportion  of,  in  In- 
dia, III.  xx,xix.  27. 

European  Turkey,  preparations  for  campaign  of  1829  in, 
II.  XV.  111. 

Europeans,  characteristics  of,  II.  xxvi.  2 — sources  of 
their  strength  and  weakness,  3. 

Euxine,  the,  closing  of,  to  all  war-ships  but  Russian,  III. 
xxxii.  31.— Sec  Black  Sea. 

Evans,  colonel,  returned  for  Westminster,  III.  xxxi.  62. 

Evans,  sheriff,  and  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  III. 
xxxviii.  21 — committal  of,  22. 

Evans,  Sir  de  Lacy,  defeated  in  Westminster,  1841,  III. 
xxxviii.  57— arguments  of,  for  the  limited  service  sys- 
tem, IV.  xliii.  95 — opposes  the  embodying  of  the  mili- 
tia, Ivi.  67. 

Everett,  Mr.,  on  the  emigration  into  the  United  States,  I. 
i.  65  note. 

Evesham,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Ewart,  Mr.,  bill  introduced  bj',  for  giving  counsel  to  pris- 
oners, III.  xxxvi.  48 — motion  by,  for  abolition  of  pun- 
ishment of  death,  xxxviii.  G. 


Exaltados,  the,  in  Spain,  I.  xi.  54 — views  of,  in  Cadiz 
xii.  80. 

Examiner,  the,  on  the  ten-pound  franchise,  II.  xxiii.  54 
— on  tlie  ministerial  plan  of  reform,  ib.  note — supports 
the  reform  bill,  71. 

Excelraans,  general,  efforts  of,  to  save  Labedoy6re,  I.  iii. 
79 — indemnity  to,  ix.  102  note — reception  of,  by  Charles 
X.,  II.  xvi.  6— dismissed  from  service,  13 — revolution- 
ary force  under,  xvii.  92. 

Excliequer  bills,  refusal  of  government  to  issue,  1825,  II, 
xxi.  1,  23— fall  in  value  of,  1847,  IV.  xliii.  73,  101. 

Exchequers,  the  English  and  Irish,  consolidation  of,  I. 
ii.  56. 

Excise,  additions  to  the,  1839,  III.  xxxviii.  31 — compara- 
tive contributions  per  head  to,  in  Scotland  and  Iieland, 
IV.  xliii.  5S. 

Exclusive  system,  spread  of  the,  in  England.  I.  v.  108 — 
its  effect  on  society,  109. 

Excursion  trains,  first  starting  of,  and  benefits  from  them, 
IV.  xiii.  10. 

E.xecutions,  diminution  in  number  of,  I.  iv.  91 — conduct 
of  the  Irish  peasantry  at,  II.  xx.  16. 

Executive,  weakness  of  the,  in  Turkey,  II.  xiii.  23 — ^in- 
creased power  of  the,  in  France,  xxv.  104 — views  of 
the  French  Liberals  as  to  the  government  of  the,  III. 
xxxiv.  64 

Executive  commission,  weakness  of  the,  in  France,  IV. 
1.  77. 

Exeter,  election  of  1835  in,  III.  xxxv.  19. 

Exmouth,  lord,  sketch  of  the  career  of,  I.  ii.  60  note — his 
first  proceedings  and  demands  at  Algiers,  69 — his  prep- 
arations for  the  attack  on  Algiers.  71 — the  force  under 
him,  etc.,  72 — his  last  demands,  75 — the  batt'.e,  etc.,  76 
— honors  conferred  on  him,  82 — his  attack  on  Algiers 
as  an  instance  of  naval  attack  on  land  defenses.  III. 
xxxiv.  29 — offer  of,  to  Murat,  I.  iii.  93. 

Expenditure,  reduction  of,  on  the  peace,  I.  ii.  9 — in- 
crease of,  under  Louis  Philippe,  Ii.  xxiv.  7. — See  Fi- 
nances. 

Export,  manufactures  for,  how  they  arrest  population, 
IV.  Ivii.  62. 

Export  merchants,  distress  among  tha,  on  the  peace,  I. 
ii.  5. 

Exports,  ratio  of,  to  shipping,  1820-1851,  I.  i.  28  note- 
British,  1792  and  ISl.'s,  ii.  2 — large  increase  of,  on  the 
peace,  5— increase  of,  1817,  iv.  16— and  1SI8,  32— 
amount  of,  1818,  43 — falling  off  in,  1819,  56 — dimin- 
ished, to  South  America,  107 — increase  of,  for  France, 
1816  to  1821,  ix.  4— fall  in  British,  1318  to  1821,  x.  23 
—French,  1S25-1826,  II.  xvi.  52— and  1822-1830,  xvii. 
38  note— British,  to  South  America,  1817-18-25,  xix.  3 
—British,  1820-1825,  8  note— ISl 5-1823,  9— failure  of 
the  reciprocity  system  to  increase,  33 — 1838-1853,  47 
note — excess  of  imports  over,  1825,  6.5,  67 — falline  off 
in.  1825,  79— Irish,  1793-1823,  xx.  6— British,  1818- 
1832,  as  compared  with  currency,  etc.,  xxi.  19  note — 
Irish,  diminution  of,  xxii.  11 — British,  real  and  official 
values  of,  12  and  note — increase  in,  1814  to  18'25,  27 
note — comparative,  to  France,  Russia,  and  Australia, 
xxiii.  121  note — French,  fall  in.  after  the  Revolution, 
xxv.  38- British,  1830  to  1833,  HI.  xxxi.  55  note— in- 
crease of,  to  India  and  China,  1827-1849,  73  note- 
Irish,  before  and  since  the  Union,  124  note — French, 
1834-1836,  xxxiii.  46—1837-1841,  xxxiv.  9  note— Brit- 
ish, 1845-1849,  xxxv.  6  note— 1834-1836,  13  note- 
United  States,  1824-1836,  xxxvii.  6  note— Great  Brit- 
ain to  United  States,  1835-1842,  32  note— British,  ex- 
cess of  imports  over,  1837-1842,  and  its  effects,  34 — 
Canada,  increase  of,  since  1841,  112 — West  Indies,  be- 
fore and  after  emancipation,  125  note— comparison  of 
navy  with,  1792  and  1838,  xxxviii.  35  note — India, 
xxxix.  9  and  note — decline  of,  from  India  under  Brit- 
ish rule,  22— India.  1849-1854,  32  note— Great  Britain, 
effects  of  distress  in  1841,  etc.,  on  them,  IV.  xli.  17 — 
1839-1843,  ib.  note— decrease  of,  to  United  States,  1835 
to  1843,  25 — Peel  on  the  state  of,  as  affected  bv  tlie  corn- 
laws,  29—1839-1844,  77  note— 1815  and  184.5,  117  note 
— increase  in,  1842  to  1847,  xiii.  13  and  note — great  in- 
crease of  imports  over,  to  1847,  xliii.  71 — table  of,  1841- 
1849,  (6.  note— 1846-1849, 118  note— falling  off  in,  1847, 
123 — 1845-1850,  ib.  note — great  excess  of  imports  over, 
its  causes  and  consequences,  144,  145 — increase  of,  by 
the  gold  discoveries,  165— 1S53-1S56,  ib.  note — France, 
increase  of,  1841  to  1847,  xliv.  2  and  note- Algeria, 
xiv.  8—1850-1855,  48  and  note— France,  1845-1850,  1. 
27  note— Germany,  liii.  5  note— England,  1846  to  1852, 
Ivi.  4  and  note — effect  of  the  gold  discoveries  on,  74 
and  note. 

Exportation,  duties  on,  in  Turkey,  II.  xiii.  21 — regula- 
tions regarding,  in  Germany,  III.  xxvii.  41. 

Eye,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Eyre,  lieutenant,  operations  of,  at  Cabul,  III.  xl.  112 — 
account  of  the  retreat  from  Cabul  by,  128,  12:),  132. 
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F. 

Fftbvier,  general,  1.  iii.  127— at  the  funeral  of  Lafayette, 
III.  XXX.  52. 

Fabvler,  colonel,  efforts  of,  to  sow  disaffection  in  the 
French  army,  I.  xii.  02 — at  the  passage  of  tlie  Uidas- 
soa,  72— defeated  near  Missolonjjhi,  II.  xiv.  137— force 
raised  and  operations  under,  1S25,  146 — successes  of, 
near  Athens,  149— defeat  of,  iu  attempt  on  Chios,  xv. 
141. 

Faction,  strength  and  efforts  of,  in  Great  Britain  in  1816, 
I.  ii.  00. 

Factory  bill,  the,  ISIi.^,  its  provisions,  etc..  III.  xxxi.  109. 

Factory  and  education  bill.  Sir  James  Graham's,  IV.  xli. 
7'J. 

Factory  bill,  new,  introduced  by  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
Lord  Ashley's  ten  hours'  amendment,  IV.  xli.  80. 

Factory  children,  state,  etc.,  of,  in  France,  III._x.xix.  5. 

Factory  districts,  large  mortality  in,  IV.  xliii.  ST. 

Factory  labor,  Mr.  Fieldcn's  bill  for  limiting,  IV.  xliii. 
86— arguments  for  it,  ib.  ct  seq.—anA  against  it,  39— it 
is  passed,  91 — reflections  on  it,  93. 

Fain,  baron,  the  work  of,  II.  xviii.  49. 

Falloux,  M.,  IV.  Ivii.  3. 

Faltchy,  crossing  of  the  Prutli  by  the  Russians  at,  II. 
XV.  31. 

Famagusta,  massacre  of  the  Greeks  in,  II.  xiv.  27. 

Families,  la  Socioto  des,  organization,  etc.,  of.  III.  xxxiv. 
•55 — it  is  changed  into  that  des  Saisons,  36. 

Family  compact,  danger  of  a  renewal  of  the,  to  Kngland, 
I.  xi.  5. 

Famine,  outbreak  of,  in  Ireland,  1823, 1,  x.  122 — partial, 
in  Ireland,  1830,  II.  xxiiL  26 — the  protectionists  on  the 
dangers  of,  in  Ii-eland,  IV.  xlii.  Oit,  01 — difficulty  of  re- 
turn to  the  corn-laws  after  the,  S7 — the  danger  of  it 
had  passed,  8S — commencement  of  the,  in  Ireland, 
xliii.  31 — inefficiency  of  the  poor-laws  to  meet  it,  32 — 
government  plans  of  relief,  33 — extent  of  the  distress, 
34,  35— mortality  in  Ireland  from  the,  43 — reflections 
on  it,  50 — government  pi-ovision  against,  in  China, 
xlviii.  4. 

Famines,  Irish,  1823,  etc.,  caused  by  potato  disease,  IV. 
xlii.  38 — cessation  of,  in  India,  under  the  Zemindar 
system.  III.  xxxix.  15. 

Fanariot  Greeks,  the,  II.  xiii.  41 — murders  of,  xiv.  24. 

Fancourt,  colonel,  death  of,  during  the  mutiny  at  Vcl- 
lore.  III.  xxxix.  37. 

Fane,  Sir  Ilenrv,  at  tirst  commands  the  Afghanistan  ex- 
pedition, III.'xl.  57,  58. 

Farms,  splitting  of,  in  Ireland,  for  political  purposes,  II. 
XX.  9 — small,  multiplication  of,  in  Ireland,  xxi.  112. 

Farmers,  the  Irish,  the  agrarian  outrages  headed  by,  I. 
X.  121  and  note — identity  of  interest  between,  and  the 
mauufacturei-,  II.  xxi.  G8 — desire  for  reform  among 
the,  xxii.  6 — opposition  to  the  .sliding  scale  among 
them,  IV.  xli.  41— their  state,  1845,  xlii.  34. 

Farming,  system  of,  in  China,  IV.  xlviii.  12. 

Farrington,  captain,  defeat  of  the  Afglian  insurgents  by, 

III.  xl.  95. 

Fashion,  the  aristocracy  of,  and  its  influence,  I.  v.  108, 

109. 
Fathers  of  the  Faith,  title  of,  assumed  by  the  Jesuits, 

IV.  xlvi.  10. 

Faubourgs,  insurrection  of  the,  ISOO,  II.  xvii.  09. 

Faucher,  Leon,  proposal  of,  regarding  unemployed  work- 
men, IV.  1.  79— new  loan  proposed  by,  80 — one  of  the 
committee  on  electoral  rights,  Ivii.  20. 

Faucit,  Miss  Helen,  the  acting  of,  I.  v.  106. 

Faust,  Goethe's,  III.  xxviii.  11 — Spohr's  opera  of,  86. 

Fear,  universal  prevalence  of,  in  Eussian  government,  I. 
viii.  35. 

Federal  union,  influence  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  in- 
ducing the,  in  Germany,  III.  xxvii,  80 — influence  of, 
in  Germany,  84 — influence  of,  on  the  interests  of  man- 
kind, 95 — future  possibilities  of  it,  tiC. 

Federici,  general,  at  Pastrengo,  IV.  Iii.  28. 

Felangiers,  general,  appointed  governor  of  Naples,  I.  rii. 
lOS. 

Felix,  Don  Ramon,  becomes  minister  of  the  Transmarine 
provinces,  I.  xi.  29. 

Fellows,  captain,  at  Navarino,  II.  xiv.  162. 

Felony,  bill  for  allowing  counsel  to  persons  accused  of, 
rejected,  II.  xx.  29. 

Feltre,  the  duke  de,  minister  at  war  under  P,ichelieu,  I. 
iii.  42 — introduces  law  establishing  courts-martial,  68 
— as  minister  at  war,  vi.  6 — changes  introduced  into 
the  army  by,  1817,  26— dismissed  from  the  ministry,  30. 

Females,  exclusion  of,  from  thp  Spanish  throne,  II.  xxiv. 
8S — decree  abolishing  this,  ilO — act  regarding  the  em- 
ployment of,  in  mines,  IV.  xli.  78- bill  for  limiting  the 
factory  labor  of,  xliii.  86. 

Ferdinand,  the  emperor,  accession  of,  and  his  communi- 
cation to  the  Diet,  III.  x.wii.  55,  IV.  liv.  4— resignation 


of  Mettcrnich,  5— his  indecision,  0 — concessions  made, 
ib. — further  concessions,  7 — flight  of,  fjoin  Vienna;  22, 
23 — proclamation  from  Innspruck,  and  measures  there, 
25 — disavows  the  proceedings  of  Jellachich,  27,  28 — 
returns  to  Vienna,  31 — concessions  of,  during  insurrec- 
tion of  Vienna,  57 — retires  to  Olmiitz,  58— abdication 
of,  76. 

Ferdinand  of  Naples,  instructions  of,  legarding  Murat, 
I.  iii.  103  note — breach  of  his  promise  of  a  constitu- 
tion, vii.  102 — progressive  reforms  introduced  by  him, 
103 — accepts  the  con.stitntion,  108 — constitution  grant- 
ed by,  in  1848,  IV.  xlvi.  85,  Iii.  18- difficulties  of,  with 
the  Chamber,  and  defeat  of  the  insurgents,  20 — de- 
throned in  Sicily,  21 — orders  the  wilhdraHiil  of  his 
troops  from  the  seat  of  war,  47 — terms  offered  the  Si- 
cilians by,  107. 

Ferdinand  VII.,  the  character  of,  I.  vii.  27 — his  return  to 
Spain,  and  treatment  by  the  Cortes,  28— the  decree  of 
Valencia  annulling  the  constitution,  CO — terms  of  the 
decree,  and  pledges  in  favor  of  liberty,  31 — enthusiasm 
with  which  received  during  his  journey  to  Madrid,  and 
his  arrival  there.  32 — courses  open  to  him,  33 — his  des- 
potic measures,  34 — re-estahli.-hes  the  inquisition,  ib. 
— further  arbitrary  proceedings  of,  37,  38 — iucrea.sing 
tyranny  of,  40 — dilficulties  of,  and  change  of  ministry, 
41 — in.nrringe  of,  to  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal, 43 — trciity  regarding  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  48 — 
marriage  of,  to  the  Princess  Maria  of  Saxony,  ('3 — 
vacillation  of,  1820,  70 — accepts  the  cons^titution,  ib. — 
opening  of  the  Cortes  by,  82 — refuses  his  assent  to  the 
decree  against  the  priests,  but  at  last  yields,  8S — ille- 
gal measures  of,  and  his  submission,  SO — returns  to 
Jladrid,  91 — humiliations  to  which  subjected,  f3 — po- 
sition of,  and  attempt  to  resume  his  authority,  xi.  27 — 
attack  by  him  on  his  ministers  in  the  Cortes,  £8 — new 
minLstry  selected,  29 — appoints  Murillo  captain-general 
at  Madrid,  35 — vetoes  the  law  regarding  the  clubs,  36 
— closing  of  the  Cortes,  37 — speech  of,  on  opening  the 
extraordinary  Cortes,  40 — his  irresolute  conduct,  48 — 
retires  from  Madrid  to  Toledo,  54 — danger  of,  at  Aran- 
juez,  58 — complete  prostralior  of  his  authority,  69 — 
retires  to  St.  Ildefonso,  ib. — compelled  to  abandon  Mad- 
rid on  the  advance  of  the  French,  xii.  74 — deposition 
of,  by  the  Cortes,  78 — position  of,  in  Cadiz,  80 — nego- 
tiations with  the  French,  88 — deliverance  of,  89 — scene 
at  it,  90 — his  first  acts,  91— cruelties  of,  after  his  res- 
toration, 92 — his  entry  into  Madrid,  and  new  ministry, 
£5 — proclaimed  by  the  Portuguese  absolutists  King  of 
Portugal,  II.  xxi.  50 — Louis  Philippe  on,  xxiv.  07 — 
marriage  of,  to  Christina,  89 — decree  altering  the  order 
of  succession,  90. 

Ferdinand,  the  archduke,  at  the  storming  of  Sidon,  III. 
xxxii.  71. 

Fergusson,  Mr.,  arguments  of,  for  repeal  of  the  test  and 
•corporation  acts,  II.  xxi.  104. 

Fergusson,  Mr.  Cutler,  opposes  the  Irish  coercion  bill, 
III.  xxxi.  42 — becomes  judge-advocate,  129 — opposes 
Lord  Londonderry's  appointment,  xxxv.  28 — ^judge-ad- 
vocate, 18G5,  44  note — on  the  depression  of  Indian  in- 
dustry by  our  commercial  code,  xl.  3. 

Fermanagh,  conflict  between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
in,  II.  xxii.  19. 

Ferns,  arrears  of  tithes  in  diocese  of.  III.  xxxi.  15. 

Ferozepore,  meeting  of  the  governor-genei'al  and  Kunject 
Singh  at,  etc.,  III.  xl.  58— preparations,  etc.,  of  llar- 
dinge  at,  IV.  xlix.  57. 

Ferozeshah,  retreat  of  the  Sikhs  and  march  of  the  Brit- 
ish to,  IV.  xlix.  C5— position  of  the  Sikh.s,  CO- battle 
of,  68  el  set]. — second  battle,  72  et  seq. — their  results,  74. 

Ferrand,  count,  I.  iii.  92. 

Ferrandinier.s,  secret  society  of  the.  III.  xxx.  43. 

Ferrara,  democratic  insuncction  in,  1830,  II.  xxv.  2C — 
occupation  of,  1847,  by  the  Austiians,  IV.  xlvi.  73 — re- 
lief of  citadel  of,  Iii.  64 — occupied  by  the  Austrians, 
77,  84,  10.5. 

FeiTari,  general,  movements  of,  IV.  Iii.  45. 

Ferretti,  cardinal,  IV.  xlvi.  C5. 

Ferrol,  revolt  at,  I.  vii.  69 — holds  out  for  the  revolution- 
ists, xii.  79— surrender  of,  83. 

Ferronnays,  the  count  de  la,  made  member  of  Chamber 
of  Peers,  I.  iii.  20— repre.-ents  France  at  the  Congress 
of  Verona,  xii.  11 — minister  of  foreign  affairs,  II.  xvi. 
73— retires  from  office,  83. 

Fetes,  public,  decree  of  the  Germanic  Diet  regarding, 
III.  xxvii.  49. 

Feucheres,  madame  de,  connection  of,  with  the  Duke  do 
Bourbon,  II.  xxiv.  57 — his  bequest  to  her,  an<T  reports 
circulated  in  consequence,  .58 — death  of,  IV.  xliv.  53. 

Feuds,  prevalence  of,  in  Afghanistan,  III.  xl.  21,  22. 

Feudal  exactions,  number,  etc.,  of,  in  Galicia,  IV.  xlvi. 
15. 

Feud.al  militia  of  Turkey,  the,  II.  xiii.  52. 

Feudal  privileges,  aboli.shed  in  Prussia,  IV.  liii.  63, 
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Feudal  tenure,  abolition  of,  in  Hungary,  IV.  liv.  16. 

Feutrier,  M.,  miuistev  of  public  worship,  II.  xvi.  73. 

Fever,  ravages  of,  among  the  army  in  Burmah,  III. 
xxxix.  61,  63 — in  Ireland  during  the  famine,  IV.  xliii. 
43,  44. 

Fever  hospital,  Dublin,  grant  to  the,  II.  xx.  5  note. 

Fichte,  the  philosophy,  etc.,  of,  III.  xxviii.  64. 

Fieldun,  Mr.,  on  the  new  poor-law,  1839,  III.  xxxvii.  49 
— bill  brought  iu  by,  to  limit  factory  labor,  IV.  xliii.  83. 

Fielding,  the  novels  of,  I.  v.  68. 

Fielding,  Cople}-,  the  paintings  of,  I.  v.  91. 

Fieschi,  attempt  to  assassinate  Louis  Philippe  by,  III. 
xxxiii.  30— his  arrest,  31 — sketch  of  his  career,  ib.  note 
— his  trial  and  execution,  34 — effects  of  the  conspiracy 
of,  on  the  position  of  the  king,  45. 

Filangliieri,  general,  capture  of  Messina  by,  IV.  lii.  22 — 
commands  against  the  Sicilians,  106— operations  there, 
109. 

Filibustering,  origin  of,  in  the  United  States,  III.  xxxvii. 
32. 

Financial  crisis  of  1818  in  France,  the,  I.  vi.  70. 

Financial  year,  proposed  change  in  the,  in  France,  I.  vi. 
95. 

Finance,  difficulties  regarding,  1841,  IV.  xli.  IS. 

Finance  committee,  dissensions  in  the  Goderich  cabinet 
regarding  the,  II.  xxi.  94 — appointment  of  the,  100. 

Finances,  Algeria,  IV.  xlv.  6  and  note. 

Finances,  Belgium,  1848,  IV.  liii.  18. 

Finances,  China,  IV.  xlviii.  4. 

Finances,  the  French,  desperate  state  of,  in  1315, 1,  iii.  28 
—1816,  110,  vi.  6— difficulties  regarding,  in  1817,  28— 
1S17, 31— 1S18,  5S— improvement  in  them,  1810  to  1820, 
ix.  4-1819,  15— 1S20  and  1821,  79—1822,  xi.  24— flour- 
ishing state  of,  on  the  accession  of  Charles  X.,  II.  xvi. 
15  — 1820-1 S2T,  52  —  1827,  67  —  1830,  xvii.  30— under 
Louis  Philippe,  1830,  xxi  v.  63  — 1S31,  xxv.  36  —  com- 
parison of  them,  1826,  32,  ib.  note — indignation  excited 
by  the  statement,  37 — 1S32,  III.  xxix.  22 — improved 
condition  of,  after  suppression  of  revolt  of  St.  Meri,  81 
—1833,  1834,  and  1S35,  xxx.  19— under  Lonis  Philippe, 
statements  regarding,  xxxiii.  60—1830,  40-1837-1841, 
x.xxiv.  9  note — state  of,  1S41,  113 — increasing  embar- 
rassment of,  1841,  IV.  xliv.  5 — disastrous  state  of,  1840, 
44 — speech  of  the  finance  minister  on  them,  45 — 1811, 
and  report  on  them,  53 — 1842,  7'.* — increasing  disorder 
of,  under  Louis  Philippe,  107 — state  of,  1847,  xlvii.  7 — ■ 
Bpeech  of  Thiers  on,  1848,  28 — last  budget  of  Lonis 
Philippe,  39— state  of,  1848, 1.  27,  78— under  Louis  Na- 
poleon, 11.  32 — disastrous  state  of,  1848,  Ivii.  5 — 1848- 
1849,  7. 

Finances,  Great  Britain,  contrast  between,  1792  and  1815, 
I.  ii.  2— for  1815  and  1816,  24  note— 1816  and  1817,  iv. 
17— improvement  in,  1818,  31—1818,  42.  43— discussion 
in  Parliament  on,  80—1819,  80  note— 1820,  x.  55—1822, 
145—1823,  IL  xix.  10-1824,  11— det.ailed  statement  of, 
1823,  1824,  14  note— 1825,  69,  70—1826,  xxi.  32—1826, 
1827, 1828,  81—1829,  xxii.  10—1830,  33-1831,  xxiii.  28, 
98 -distressed  state  of,  1832,  III.  xxxi.  10—1832  and 
1833,  ib.  note— 1S33,  58—1834,  156-1835,  xxxv.  13— 
1830,  21—1837,  50— deplorable  state  of,  1839,  x.xxviii. 
31—1840-1842,  IV.  xli.  17  note — distressed  state  of, 
1842,  42— proposed  measures  of  Peel,  43—1839-1844,  77 
note — favorable  aspect  of,  1844,  104— tlourisliing  state 
of,  1842  to  1847,  xlii.  13  and  note — Peel's  statement  of, 
1845,  14—1846,  68—1847,  .xliii.  69- depressed  state  of, 
1848,  123—1849  to  1852,  Ivi.  33. 

Finances,  deplorable  state  of,  in  Greece,  1826,  II.  xiv. 
147. 

Finances,  Irish,  before  and  since  the  Union,  III,  xxxi. 
124  note. 

Finances,  India,  1839-1852,  IIL  x.xxix.  15  note— how 
raised,  etc.,  21  and  note— items  of  the  revenue,  23 — 
embarrassed  state  of,  xl.  2—1857,  IV.  xlix.  120. 

Finances,  Poland,  1831,  II.  xxvi.  42— of  Galicia  and  Po- 
sen,  43 — of  Russian  Poland,  44. 

Finances,  powers  of  the  States-gener.al  of  Prussia  regard- 
ing, III.  xxvii.  77-1848,  IV.  liii.  63. 

Finances,  the  Russian,  statistics  of,  I.  viii.  47 — 1819,  60 
—1826,  II.  XV.  5-1831,  xxvi.  41  note. 

Finances,  the  Spanish,  state  of,  from  the  loss  of  South 
America,  I.  vii.  19 — in  1815,  41,  51 — measures  of  the 
Cortes  regarding,  80 — state  of,  and  measures  regarding 
them,  xi.  37—1822,  53— deplorable  state  of,  61. 

Finances,  Turkish,  II.  xiii.  31. 

Finances,  United  States,  effects  of  the  crusade  against 
the  banks  on  the.  III.  xxxvii.  29,  30. 

Fine  Arts,  recent  progress  of,  in  England,  I.  v.  87  et  seq. 
— in  France,  II.  xviii.  82  et  scq.—in  Germany,  III. 
xxxviii.  74  et  seq. — Guizot's  essay  on  the,  II.  xviii. 
20. 

Finland,  the  acquisition  of,  by  Russia,  I.  viii.  2— popu- 
lation of,  1831,  II.  xxvi.  41  note. 

Finlay,  Mr.,  the  affair  of,  IV.  Ivi.  57. 


Finlay,  Mr.  Kirkman,  free-trade  petition  presented  by, 

I.  X.  G4. 
Finn,  Mr.,  motion  of,  on  Orange  lodges.  III.  xxxvi.  20. 
Finsbury  Square,  Chartist  gathering  in,  IV.  xliii.  137. 
Fisheries,  companies  for,  1825,  II.  xix.  60  note. 
Fitzclarence,  captain,  at  the  arrest  of  the  Cato  Street 

conspirators,  I.  40  note.  47. 
Fitzgerald,  lord,  motion  by,  on  the  Irish  corporation  bill, 

III.  xxxvi.  39. 
Fitzgerald,  camel  force  iu  Scinde  under,  IV.  xlix.  31. 
Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Vesoy,  becomes  president  of  board  of 

trade,  II.  xxi.  97 — new  corn-law  introduced  by,  18-8, 

101 — defeat  of,  for  the  county  of  Clare,  114. 
Fitzherbert,  Mrs.,  conduct  of  George  III.  toward,  II. 

xxii.  49 — death  of,  and  her  career.  III.  xxxvi.  77. 
Fitzjames,  the  dnke  de,  I.  iii.  59 — arguments  of,  for  the 

government  law  of  arrest,  ix.  54 — takes  the  oaths  to 

Louis  Philippe,  II.  xxiv.  44 — at  Lamarque's  funeral, 

III.  xxix.  60— arrest  of,  77. 

Fitz William,  earl,  I.  iv.  41 — dismissed  from  his  lord-lieu- 
tenancy, X.  32. 

Fiunie,  prices  of  wlieat  at,  1817  and  1819,  I.  x.  17  note. 

Five  per  cents.,  proposed  reduction  of  the,  in  France,  III. 
xxxiii.  48  et  seq. 

Five  powers,  mediation  of  the,  declined  by  Switzerland, 

IV.  xlvi.  104. 

Fixed  duty,  arguments  of  Peel  against  a,  FV.  xlL  33 — 
Lord  John  Russell,  etc.,  on,  38. 

Flahault,  count,  efforts  of,  to  save  Labedoyere,  L  iii.  79 — 
efforts  of,  to  retain  Prussia  neutral  toward  Poland,  II. 
xxvi.  83. 

Flax,  consumption  of,  in  England,  1822-1825,  II.  xix.  04 
note — abolition  of  duty  on,  IV.  xlii.  15. 

Flaxman,  the  works  of,  I.  v.  98. 

Flemings,  jealousies  between,  and  the  Dutch,  IL  xxiv.  70. 

Fleury  de  Chaboulon,  M.,  I.  iii.  78. 

Flocon,  M.,  IV.  xliv.  64 — on  the  proposed  reform  banquet, 
etc.,  xlvii.  48 — proceedings  of,  55 — urges  insurrection, 
56 — appointed  one  of  provisional  government,  75  and 
note — votes  for,  1848, 1.  64  note — minister  of  commerce, 
1848,  09  note. 

Flogging,  prevalence  of,  in  Russia,  I.  viiL  36 — ^abolition 
of,  in  the  Indian  army,  III.  xl.  6 — failure  of  this,  IV. 
xliii.  20 — discussion  on,  1846,  22  et  seq. — motion  on  the 
subject,  and  Wellington's  order  on  it,  23^reflectious  on 
it,  24 — necessity  of  it  in  the  field,  20. 

Florence,  proposed  congress  at,  I.  xii.  11 — revolutionary 
excitement  in,  1830,  II.  xxiv.  87 — reception  of  Lord 
Minto  at,  IV.  xlvi.  78 — excitement  in,  on  the  fall  of 
Milan,  lii.  7S^declares  for  a  republic,  83 — counter-rev- 
olution at,  104. 

Floret,  M.,  prefect  of  Toulouse,  IV.  xliv.  62. 

Florida,  sale  of,  by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  I.  vii.  62. 

Flotte,  M.  de,  elected  for  Paris,  IV.  IviL  23  note. 

Flour,  fall  in  price  of,  1782-1837,  UL  xxxvii.  40  note. 

Flushing,  the  bombardment  of,  as  an  instance  of  naval 
attack  on  land  defenses.  III.  xxxiv.  29. 

Fo,  religious  system  of,  in  China,  IV.  xlviii.  16. 

Folard,  the  military  history  of,  II.  xviii.  41. 

FoUett,  Sir  W.,  solicitor-general,  1835,  III.  xxxv.  10  note 
— solicitor-general,  1841,  IV.  xli.  14  note. 

Fontana  d'Oro,  the  club  of  the,  I.  xi.  44. 

Fontanes,  M.  de,  defense  of  the  law  of  arrest  by,  I.  iii.  71 
— arguments  of,  for  change  in  the  electoral  law,  vi.  88. 

Fonblanqne,  statistics  of  population  from,  IV.  IvL  34. 

Fontenay,  cholera  at,  HI.  xxix.  32  note. 

Foo-choo,  opening  of,  IV.  xlviii.  45. 

Food,  inapplicability  of  free-trade  principle  to,  n.  xix. 
51 — high  price  of,  in  Great  Britain,  1841,  IV.  xli.  10 — 
Peel  on  effects  of  reduction  in  price  of,  30,  31 — rise  in 
prices  of,  184.5,  xlii.  40 — effects  of  free  trade  on  prices 
of,  xliii.  160. 

Forbes,  lieutenant,  at  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  HI.  xxxix. 
83. 

Forbin  des  Essarts,  M.,  moves  the  expulsion  of  Manuel, 
I.  xii.  59. 

Force,  foundation  of  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe 
on.  III.  xxx.  2. 

Ford,  captain,  at  Meanee,  iv.  xlix.  16. 

Foreign  affairs,  debate  on,  1821, 1,  x.  93— Casimir  Perier'a 
account  of  his  policy  regarding,  II.  xxv.  53 — debate  in 
the  French  Chamber  on,  1S31,  79— threatening  aspect 
of,  1841,  IV.  xli.  15— Lamartine's  speech  on,  1848,  1.  66. 

Foreign  aggression,  universal  feeling  of  resistance  to,  IU. 
xx.xi.x.  1 — causes  of  this,  2. 

Foreign  enlistment  bill,  arguments  in  Parliament  in  favor 
of  the,  L  iv.  96  et  scg.— and  against  it,  100— is  carried, 
102. 

Foreign  grain,  effects  of  free  trade  on  price  of,  I^''.  Ivi.  20. 

Foreign  market,  comparison  of,  with  the  home,  II.  xix.  43. 

Foreign  periodicals,  decrees  of  the  Germanic  Diet  regard- 
ing, III.  xxvii.  49. 

Foreign  policy,  change  of,  in  England  after  1830,  I.  i.  8 — 
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change  in  British,  and  clangers  from  tliis,  29 — change 
in,  from  tlie  full  of  the  Wellington  ministry,  II.  xxiii.  1 
— change  in,  since  the  reform  bill,  120. 

Foreign  shipping,  proportion  of,  to  British,  1820-1851,  I. 
i.  2S  note — discourugement  of,  by  the  navigation  laws, 
II.  xi.\.  20 — effects  of  the  reciprocity  system  on,  iiO — 
statistics  of,  lSOl-1840,  ib.  note — comparison  of,  with 
British,  lS12-18r)6,  IV.  xliii.  IGO  note — effects  of  repeal 
of  navigation  laws  on,  Ivi.  I"!.— See  Shipping. 

Foreign  states,  Lamartine's  civcular  to,  1S4S,  IV.  1.  37. 

Foreign  trade,  value  of,  as  compared  with  home,  I.  x.  75. 

Foreign  wheat,  importation  of,  1316-1818,  I.  ii.  7. 

Foreign  writers,  explanation  by,  of  the  conduct  of  En- 
gland in  regard  to  slavery,  IV.  xliii.  19. 

Foreigners,  prosperity  caused  in  Paris  by  expenditure  of, 

II.  xxiv.  3 — alien  act  for  registration  of,  IV.  xlli.  32. 
Forests,  comparative  want  of,  in  Spain,  I.  vii.  10 — of  Po- 
land, value  of  tiie,  II.  xxvi.  7. 

Forli,  capture  of,  by  the  Papal  troops.  III.  xxix.  27. 
Fort  Cox,  siege  of,  by  the  (Jaffres,  IV.  Ivi.  49. 
Fort  llare,  Caffraria,  operations  at,  IV.  Ivi.  49. 
Forte,  M.,  votes  for,  as  vice-president  of  the  Deputies, 

III.  xxxiii.  55. 

Forte,  mariiuis  de  la,  IV.  L  96. 

Fortified  places,  mode  of  defense  of,  by  the  Turks,  II. 
xiii.  49,  50. 

Fortune  newspaper,  advocates  a  republic.  III.  xxix.  20. 

Forty-shilling  franchise,  unsuitability  of,  to  the  Irish,  II. 
XX.  15. 

Forty-shilling  freeholders,  influence  of  creation  of,  in  Ire- 
land, II.  XX.  9 — facilities  given  by  sj-stein  of,  to  designs 
of  Catholic  Association  in  Ireland,  xxi.  112 — command 
of  them  obtained  by  it,  113 — violent  declaration  of  the 
Catholic  Association  legarding  the,  12(1 — bill  for  dis- 
franchising  tlie,  151 — the  Irish,  excluded  by  the  reform 
bill,  xxiiL  110. 

Foster,  Mr.  Leslie,  on  the  Irish  Churcli,  II.  xx.  25— op- 
poses the  Catholic  emancipation  bill  of  1825,  43. 

Foucault,  M.  de,  arrest  of  JIanuel  by,  I.  xii.  CO. 

Fouche,  discussions  as  to  his  appointment  to  the  ministry, 
I.  iii.  S— appointed  minister  of  police,  9 — opposes  reac- 
tionary measures,  12 — advocates  restoring  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  17 — lists  of  the  Napoleonists  for  punisli- 
went  prepared  by,  IS,  19 — efforts  of,  during  the  elec- 
tions of  1815,  37 — dismissed  from  the  ministry,  39 — his 
fall  and  death,  40 — efforts  of,  for  the  escape  of  the  pro- 
scribed Napoleonists,  77 — and  to  save  Labedoycre,  78^ 
efforts  of,  for  the  escape  of  Ney,  S3 — and  to  save  Lava- 
alette,  92 — the  Memoirs  of,  II.  xviii.  50. 

Foucher,  general,  during  the  insurrection  of  June,  IV.  1. 
87— wounded  during  insurrection  of  July,  94. 

Fould,  M,  returned  to  National  Assemljly,  IV.  1.  77. 

Foundlings,  total  number  of,  in  France,  II.  xvii.  122  note 
— how  managed  when  young,  125 — number,  born  in 
Paris,  1829-1S31,  xxv.  42  note — annual  number  of,  in 
France,  III.  xxxiv.  16. 

Foundling  hospital,  Dublin,  gr.ant  to  the,  II.  xx.  5  note. 

Foundling  hospitals,  the,  of  France,  II.  xviL  123 — -their 
management  of  tlie  children,  125 — defense  of,  by  La- 
martine.  III.  xxxiv.  10. 

Four  per  cents.,  reduction  of  tlie,  1830,  II.  xxii.  34— re- 
duction of  the,  in  England,  III.  xxxv.  13. 

Four  powers,  the  convention  of  20th  November,  1S15,  be- 
tween the,  I.  iii.  49. 

Fourvieres,  destruction  of  the,  IV.  1.  40. 

Fowey,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Fox,  C.  J.,  views  of,  with  regard  to  the  sinking  fund,  II. 
xxii.  36 — conduct  of  George  IV.  to,  in  reference  to  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  43 — and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  lU.  xxxvi.  77. 

Foy,  general,  I.  vi.  81 — returned  to  the  Deputies  in  1819, 
ix.  17 — his  previous  career  and  character,  19 — on  the 
death  of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  41 — arguments  of,  against 
the  proposed  law  of  arrest,  53 — arguments  of,  against 
the  new  electoral  law,  64 — named  a  member  of  Berton's 
provisional  government,  xi.  19 — protests  against  the 
expulsion  of  Manuel,  xii.  61— returned  for  Paris,  1824, 
108- on  the  ordonnance  regarding  the  ai-my,  IL  xvi. 
13— on  the  proposed  indemnity  to  the  emigrants,  23,  33 
note — death  and  character  of,  38. 

Foy,  Fernand,  elected  for  Paris,  IV.  Ivii.  23  note. 

Franc-Communeros,  society  of  the,  in  Spain,  I.  vii.  93. 

France,  position  and  social  state  of,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  I.  i.  2 — causes  in,  which  predisposed  to  the  revo- 
lution of  1830,  5— the  middle  class  elevated  to  power 
by  the  revolution  of  1830,  7— the  alliance  with  England 
■which  followed,  8— arrest  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  20 
— I'estoration  of  military  despotism  by  Louis  Napoleon, 
22 — standing  army  of,  23 — distress  from  contraction  of 
the  currency,  35 — proportion  of  crime  to  education,  48 
— rapidity  of  reaction  after  1S4S,  .54— effects  of  repre- 
Bentative  institutions  on,  57 — increasing  influence  of 
religion,  74 — flithculties  of  the  government  after  Water- 
loo, iii.  1 — difficulties  from  the  changeable  disposition 


of  the  people,  2 — effects  thi.s  produced  in  1815,  3— ef- 
fects of  the  tirst  Kestoration,  ib. — humiliation  and  suf- 
ferings after  Waterloo,  4 — reaction  against  Napoleon, 
etc.,  5 — dilliculties  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  consequence,  C 
— ministry  of  1815,  9 — proclamation  of  Louis  XVIIL. 
10 — entry  of  the  king  into  Paris,  11 — violence  of  the 
Koyalists,  12— difficulty  regarding  the  Chambers,  13 — 
new  electoral  constitution,  14  ct  seq IJoyalist  difficul- 
ties, 16 — partial  restoration  of  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
17 — the  punishment  of  the  Napoleonists  resolved  on, 
IS — ordinance  regarding  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  20 — 
making  the  peerage  hereditary,  21— the  allied  troops 
in,  22 — the  army  of  the  Loire,  23— reorganization  of 
the  army,  26 — restoration  of  the  works  of  ait  from,  27 
— desperate  state  of  the  finances,  28 — statement  of 
them,  ib. — revenue  and  expenditure,  1812  to  1S16,  ib. 
note — Royalist  reaction  in  the  south,  30 — massacres, 
etc.,  there,  o\  et  dcj. — persecution  of  I'rotestants,  36 — 
temper  during  the  elections,  G7 — their  ultra-Royalist 
character,  3S — fall  of  the  Talleyrand  ministry,  41 — 
that  of  tlie  Duke  de  Richelieu,  42— difficulties  of  the 
negotiations  with  the  allies,  46 — demands  of  the  allies, 
47 — the  treaty  of  Paris,  48 — moderation  of  the  allies, 
53 — meeting  and  temper  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
54— opening  of  the  Chambers,  and  the  king's  speech, 
CO— difficulties  about  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity,  62- 
indueuces  urging  the  government  to  the  punishment 
of  .\ey,  etc.,  75— considerations  which  weighed  Avitli  the 
court,  70 — -general  amnesty  proclaimed,  107 — proposed 
new  law  of  elections,  110  et  seq. — the  budget  for  ISlC, 
115  et  seq.  — discussion  on  the  endowment  of  the 
Cliurch,  118  ct  seq. — discussion  on  tlie  law  of  divorce, 
121 — changes  in  the  administration,  122 — conspiracy 
of  the  Liberal  party,  123— outbreak  of  Didier  at  Gre- 
noble, 12-4 — subsequent  severities,  125 — conspiracy  in 
Paris,  126 — -and  at  Lyons,  127  —  preparations  for  a 
change  in  the  electoral  law,  128 — ordinance  of  5lh  Sep- 
tember, 132 — feelings  on  it,  133 — effects  of  it,  134 — re- 
flections on  the  reaction  of  1815,  130 — it  was  forced  on 
tlie  government,  137 — iniquities  perpetrated  by  juries 
in,  138 — illustration  of  human  vicissitude  from,  iv.  2 — 
causes  which  led  to  the  failure  ol  the  Revolution,  4 — 
effects  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  5tli  September,  vi.  1 — dem- 
ocratic basis  on  which  the  franchise  was  now  founded, 
2 — the  elections  of  1815,  3 — efforts  of  the  Royalists  and 
"Liberals,  4 — result  of  the  elections  of  1815,  5 — internal 
goveninient  after  the  coup  d'etat,  G — general  distress 
in,  7 — opening  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  8 — state  of 
parties  in  it,  9  et  seq. — discussion  on  new  law  of  elec- 
tion, 11  ct  seq. — proposed  new  laws  regarding  individ- 
ual freedom  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  19  et  seq. — 
scarcity  in,  and  measures  of  government  to  relieve  if, 
25 — more  liberal  system  in  the  army,  26 — concordat 
between,  and  Rome,  27 — great  difficulty  regarding  the 
finances,  28- efforts  of  Wellington  and  the  Emperor 
Alexander  with  regard  to  the  indemnities,  29 — conven- 
tion regarding  the  army  of  occupation,  30— the  budget 
for  1817,  31 — law  regarding  bequests  to  the  Church,  32 — 
arguments  for  a  proprietary  clergy,  38  et  seq. — changes 
in  the  ministry,  39 — the  elections  of  1817,  42 — state  of 
public  opinion,  43— new  law  of  recruiting,  46  et  seq. — 
expiry  of  the  laws  regarding  personal  freedom  and  pre- 
votal  courts,  56 — failure  of  that  for  establishing  the 
concordat,  57 — budget  for  1S18,  58— arrangement  con- 
cluded regarding  the  indemnities,  59 — representatives 
of,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  61 — terms  of  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  regarding,  C4 — secret  treaty  with  the  allies, 
65 — and  secret  protocols,  07,  OS — evacuation  of,  by  the 
allied  troops,  71 — the  elections  of  1818,  75— financial 
crisis  in,  76 — breaking  up  of  the  ministry,  78 — new 
ministry  formed,  79 — measures  of  the  new  ministers, 
SI — general  promotion  of  the  Liberals,  82 — movement 
against  the  electoral  law  in  the  Peers,  S3 — discussion 
on  it,  84 — excitement  in,  with  regard  to  the  law  of 
elections,  86 — defeat  of  the  ministry,  95 — their  meas- 
ures, 96 — great  creation  of  peers,  ib. — ascendency  of 
the  Liberals  in  the  Deputies,  97 — results  of  the  change 
already  made,  OS — repeated  coups  d'et.at,  99— those  all 
on  the  popular  side,  100 — flight  of  Spanish  Liberal;- 
into,  vii.  36 — invasion  of,  by  the  Spaniards  in  1815,  40 
— population  per  square  mile,  viii.  17  note — representa- 
tive of,  at  the  Congress  of  Troppan,  70 — neutrality  of, 
at  the  Congress  of  Laybach,  72— first  symptom  of  alli- 
ance with  England,  73— evils  of,  at  the  close  of  1816, 
ix.  1 — rapid  flow  of  prosperity  duiing  the  following 
year,  2 — exports,  imports,  and  revenue,  4 — thorough 
establishment  of  representative  institutions,  5  —  in- 
creasing demands  of  the  Liberal  party.  C — popular  acts 
of  the  new  ministry,  7 — return  of  parties  proscribed,  8 
— increasing  strength  of  the  Liberals,  9 — law  regarding 
the  press,  10 — debate  on  the  return  of  the  proscribed 
parties,  11 — sensation  excited  by  this  debate,  1.3 — in- 
creasing violence  of  the  press,  14 — the  budget  for  1819, 
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15— preparations  for  the  elections  of  1819,  IG— their 
results,  IT— diange  in  the  ministry,  23— attack  by  the 
press  on  the  new  one,  24— king's  speech  at  opening  of 
session,  25— strength  of  parties  in  the  Chamber,  2G— 
designs  of  the  Liberals  in  Paris,  2T— new  electoral  law 
proposed,  2S— and  decided  on  by  the  government,  29— 
opposition  of  the  Liberals  to  it,  30 — assassination  of  the 
Duke  de  Berii,  35 — sensation  caused  by  it,  39 — indig- 
nation against  the  ministry,  41 — fall  of  Docazes,  and 
formation  of  a  new  ministry,  44 — first  measures  of  the 
session,  and  discussion  on  tlie  law  of  arrest,  52  et  scq.— 
discussion  on  re-establishing  the  censorshij),  55  et  seq. 

reflections  on  it,  60 — alarming  state  of,  and  defensive 

measures  of  government,  Gl — denunciation  of  the  se- 
cret government,  62 — proposed  new  electoral  law,  63— 
discussion  on  it,  G4  et  .scj.— disturbances  in  Paris,  T5  et 
8eg._the  budget  for  1820  and  1821,  79— organization 
and  objects  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  army,  80,  81— its 
failure,  82 — prosecutions  which  followed,  83— birth  of 
the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  84— rejoicings  on  it,  85— con- 
gratulations and  promotions  on  the  birth  of  the  prince, 
86— rupture  with  the  Doctrinaires,  87— disturbances  in 
the  provinces,  and  internal  measures  of  government, 
90— changes  in  the  royal  household,  91— new  organiza- 
tion of  the  army,  92— ordonuauce  regarding  public  in- 
struction, 93— the  king's  circular  to  the  electors,  94— 
result  of  the  elections,  95— effect  of  the  change  in  the 
Assembly,  96— change  in  the  ministry,  97— speech  of 
the  king  on  opening  the  session,  9S— measures  fixing 
the  electoral  districts,  99— law  for  additional  ecclesias- 
tical endowments,  100 — modification  of  the  corn-laws, 
iOl— law  for  indemnity  to  imperial  donatories,  102— 
new  law  regarding  censorship  of  press,  103 — increas- 
ing irritation,  and  difficulties  of  the  ministry,  105 — fall 
of  the  Kiclielieu  ministry,  106— the  new  one,  107- im- 
portance of  the  accession  of  the  Royalist  ministry,  108 
—effects  of  the  change  in  the  electoral  law,  109— de- 
fects of  the  representative  system  in,  110 — undue  as- 
cendency of  the  Parti-pretre,  111- cause  of  the  reaction 
against  liberal  institutions,  112— death  of  Napoleon, 
113  et  seq. — objects  of  the  Liberals  in,  as  compared  with 
England,  x.  1 — difference  in  the  causes  which  produced 
discontent  in  the  two,  2— effects  of  overissues  of  paper 
in,  (luring  the  Revolution,  8 — monetary  crisis  in,  1819, 
18— loans  raised  in  1817-1818,  IS  note— number  of  chil- 
dren reettiving  education,  57  — exports  from  England 
per  head  to,  75  note — number  of  capital  offenses  in  tlie 
code  of,  127— character  of  the  revolutionary  attempts  of 
1819-1820,  163— divergence  from  England  on  the  Span- 
ish question,  xi.  1— law  regarding  the  press,  13- -rise 
of  the  Carbonari  and  secret  societies  in,  16,  IT— con- 
spiracy at  Hefort,  18 —  declaration   regarding  South 
American  independence,  17 — instructions  to  her  repre- 
sentatives regarding  Spain,  18— questions  proposed  on 
the  Spanish  question,  21 — the  results  of  the  congress  to 
her  advantage,  22 — insurrection  at  Thenars,  19 — con- 
spiracy at  La  Rochelle,  20— insurrections  at  Colmar, 
Marseilles,  and  Toulon,  23— budget  of  1822,  24— favor- 
able result  of  the  elections  to  the  Royalists,  25 — state 
of  public  opinion,  26— effects  of  the  Spanish  revolution 
in,  xii.  1 — necessity  for  the  intervention  in  Spain,  2 — 
views  with  which  the  intervention  is  regarded  in  En- 
gland, 4— danger  of  a  renewal  of  the  family  compact, 
5 — representatives  of,  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  11 — 
views  of,  at  the  congress,  13 — the  slave-trade  carried  on 
under  flag  of,  and  her  resistance  to  its  suppression,  16 
— division  in  the  cabinet  on  the  Spanish  question,  25— 
continued  warlike  preparations,  26— unanimity  in  favor 
of  war,  ib. — withdrawal  of  the  embassador  from  Spain, 
'27_opening  of  the  Chambers,  and  tlie  royal  speech, 
28— reply  of  the  Spanish  government,  30— discussion 
in  the  Deputies  on  the  Spanish  question,  41  et  seq.— ef- 
fect produced  by  Chateaubriand's  speech,  53— Talley- 
rand on  the  war,  54— vote  for  carrying  it  on,  55— en- 
thusiasm for  the  Spanish  war,  61 — efforts  of  the  Liber- 
als to  sow  disaffection  in  the  army,  62 — first  difficulties 
in  the  Spanish  campaign,  68 — forces,  70— the  invasion 
of  Spain,  72  et  seq. — declines  the  intervention  of  Russia 
in  Spain,  100— elections  of  1824,  and  strength  of  the 
Royalists,  108— opening  of  the  Chambers,  110 — law  of 
septenniality.  111 — law  for  reducing  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt,  113 — difference   between  the  funds  of, 
and  those  of  England,  115 — changes  in  the  ministry, 
1  IT— statistics,  118— death,  etc.,  of  Louis  XVIII.,  123— 
merit  of  the  invasion  of  Spain  in  1823,  12T— it  nearly 
established  the  throne  of  the  Restoration,  128 — it  was 
just'fiable,  129 — efforts  of,  to  avert  a  rupture  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  in  1821,  II.  xiv.  52 — and  on  behalf 
of  the  Principalities,  1823,  82  — views  of,  regarding 
Greece,  143 — the  treaty  of  6th  July  regarding  Greece, 
151 — naval  preparations  to  enforce  it,  155 — ^final  note  to 
Turkey,  15T — expedition  from,  against  Ibrahim  Pacha 
Jn  Greece,  xv.  140 — position  of,  oa  the  accession  of 


Cliarles  X.,  xvi.  1 — his  character,  2  et  seq. — the  Duke 
d'Angouleme  declared  dauphin,  4 — secret  camarilla  of 
priests,  5 — censorship  of  the  pres.s  abolished,  7— dan- 
gers of  this,  8 — increasing  influence  of  tlie  Jesuits,  9 — 
their  strength  in  the  Legislature  and  ministry,  10 — 
general  prosperity  in,  12 — injudicious  measure  regard- 
ing tlie  army,  13 — meeting  of  the  Chambers,  14 — state 
of  the  finances,  15 — civil  list,  and  restoration  of  the 
Orleans  estates,  16 — proposed  indemnity  to  the  emi- 
grants, 17 — difficulties  of  the  government  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  23 — ^arguments  against  it,  24  et  seq. — ef- 
fects of  the  indemnity  to  the  emigrants,  31  —  law 
against  sacrilege,  33 — measures  for  the  reduction  of 
the  debt,  35  —  coronation  of  the  king,  36  —  prosecu- 
tions of  the  Liberal  press,  37 — recognition  of  the  in- 
dependence of  St.  Domingo,  40,  42 — proposed  change 
in  law  of  succession,  43  et  seq. — finances,  1826  and 
1827,  52— measures  of  the  Jesuits,  53 — jubilee  in,  ib. 
— Jesuit  preceptor  to  the  Duke  de  Rordeau.x,  64— re- 
establishment  of  the  censorship,  57  et  seq. — indigna- 
tion caused  by  this,  59 — passing  of  the  law,  60 — dis- 
banding of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  63 — results  of 
this,  64 — treaty  of  6th  July  regarding  Greece,  and  con- 
vention regarding  the  slave-trade,  66 — financial  proj- 
ects and  embarrassments  of  the  government,  67.— a  dis- 
solution resolved  on,  68 — censorship  re-established  by 

ordonnance,  ib creation  of  peers,  and  dissolution,  69 

— preparations  of  the  parties,  70 — elections  and  riots 
in  Paris,  71 — recriminations  between  the  minit^try  and 
the  Jesuits,  72 — dissolution  of  the  Villele  ministry,  73 
—the  Martignac  ministry,  ib. — meeting  of  the  Cham- 
bers, 76— law  excluding  goveniment  employes  from 
the  suffrage,  78  et  seq. — new  law  regarding  the  press, 
80 — law  against  the  Jesuits,  81 — preparations  for  change 
of  ministry,  83 — opening  of  the  Chambers,  1829,  84 — 
state  of  parties  in  the  Deputies,  86 — acces.sion  of  the 
Polignac  ministry,  91— importance  of  this,  92 — distrust 
of  de  la  Bourdonnayo,  xvii.  3 — and  of  Bourniont,  4 — 
attacks  of  the  press  on  the  ministry,  6— Lafayette  in 
the  south,  7 — retirement  of  La  Bourdonnaye,  8 — Polig- 
nac's  Memoir  on  the  state  of,  13 — influence  of  the  press 
in,  18 — their  liostility  to  the  Polignac  ministry,  19 — 
meeting  of  tlie  Chambers,  20 — votes  on  the  presidency, 
and  address,  21^prorogation  of  the  Chambers,  and 
designs  of  the  king,  31,  32 — prosecutions  of  the  press, 
33 — report  of  finance  minister,  34 — population,  etc.,  35 
— taxes  and  revenue,  36— public  debt,  37 — general  pros- 
perity, 38 — and  discontent,  39 — the  expedition  to  Al- 
giers, 40  et  ae*;.- negotiations  with  England  on  the 
subject,  41 — agreement  with  Russia  for  extending  the 
frontier  to  the  Rhine,  49 — dissolution  of  the  Chambers, 
50  —  result  of  the  elections,  51 — -coup  d'etat  resolved 
on,  52,  53 — the  ordonnances,  5S — want  of  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  61 — issuing  cf  the  or- 
donnances,  and  their  first  effect,  62  —  commencement 
of  the  insurrection,  63. —  commencement  of  the  con- 
flict in  Paris,  68  —  measures  of  the  government,  70 — 
proceedings  of  the  Liberals,  and  formation  of  provi-  i 
sional  government,  74 — state  of  affairs  at  St.  Cloud, 
and  firmness  of  the  king,  75 — forces,  etc.,  on  the  29th, 
77 — meeting  of  Liberals  at  Lafitte's,  78 — and  their  res- 
olution, 79 — continued  successes  of  the  insurgents,  81 
et  seq. — Paris  evacuated  by  Marniont,  83 — concessions 
resolved  on,  84  et  seq. — attempt  to  form  a  new  minisliy, 
86 — completion  of  the  revolution  at  Paris,  87— last  at- 
tempt at  negotiation,  88 — the  lieutenant-geneialcy  re- 
fused by  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  89 — the  king  retires  from 
St.  Cloud,  90 — and  abdicates,  91 — departure  of  Charles 
X.,  etc.,  for  England,  94  et  seq. — reflections  on  the  fall 
of  the  Restoration  in,  99 — errors  of  the  king  in  the 
conflict,  100 — difference  in  this  respect  in  England,  101 
. — secret  objects  of  the  Liberal  opposition,  102 — error 
of  the  king  in  his  ground  of  resistance,  103 — want  of 
preparation  by  the  government,  104 — error  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  not  arresting  the  Liberal  leaders,  1C5 — ef- 
fects of  the  treachery  of  the  troops,  106 — results  of  this 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  in,  107 — error  of  the  military 
commanders,  108 — cause  of  this  in  the  composition  of 
the  army,  109^military  errors  committed,  110 — influ- 
ence of  the  Parti-pretre  on  government,  112— vehe- 
mence of  the  Opposition  to  the  Restoration,  113— the 
constitution  as  popular  as  the  country  could  bear,  114 
—the  Bourbons  identified  with  the  national  disasters, 
115 — eflfect  of  the  continuance  of  peace,  116,  117 — 
causes  of  the  expeditions  to  Spain  and  Algiers,  118 — 
political  reasons  for  these,  119— effects  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  aristocracy,  120— absence  of  religious  re- 
straint in  the  towns,  121 — number  of  natural  children 
in  these,  122— political  effect  of  this,  123— these  as  com- 
batants in  Paris,  124 — circumstance  which  mitigated 
these  evil.s,  125 — decline  in  the  comforts  of  the  working 
classes,  126— causes  of  this,  127— effects  of  the  division 
of  land  on  industry,  128 — burdens  on  the  land  in,  129 
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— crowding  of  the  inhabitants  into  towns,  130 — effects 
of  destruction  of  conimerciiil  wealth  during  the  revolu- 
tion, 131 — general  competition  and  misery  of  working 
classes,  132 — want  of  representation  of  tlium,  133 — were 
the  ordonuances  illegal  ?  134 — previous  ones  not  object- 
ed to,  135— necessity  for  coups  d'etat  in,  130 — conduct 
of  the  king,  137— sketch  of  the  literature  of,  during  and 
after  the  kestoration,  xviii.  1  et  seq. — Sisniondi's  His- 
tory of,  27 — during  tlie  eighteenth  century,  Lacretelle's 
History  of,  38 — (Japetigue's  History  of,  3'.) — reciproci- 
ty treaty  with,  xix.  29  note — exports  to,  1840-1819,  33 
note — exports  of  silks  from  England  to,  49  note — pre- 
ponderance of  agricultural  population  in,  xxi.  3S— 
origin  of  the  differences  between,  and  Portugal,  1820, 
4S,  49— disavows  the  proceedings  there,  54 — tendency 
of,  toward  military  conquest,  xxiii.  120 — exports  to, 
compared  with  Australia,  121  note— effects  of  uniform 
representation  in,  100,  167 — objects  of  tlie  revolution 
in,  xxiv.  1 — its  failure,  2 — prosperity  of  the  bourgeois 
class,  3 — their  interests  adverse  to  those  of  labor,  4 
— effects  of  spread  of  machinery,  etc.,  5 — increased 
strength  of  government,  6 — dangers  to  which  this  led, 
7 — the  Repulilicans,  S — the  Napoleonists,  9 — the  Or- 
leanists,  10 — the  duke  remains  in  retirement,  11 — -he 
proposed  as  king,  12,  13 — the  duke  proposed  as  lieu- 
tenaut-general  for  the  Duke  de  Hordeaux,  14 — first 
placards  in  the  Orleans  interest,  15— his  situation,  10 
— interview  between  Thiers  and  the  duchess,  17 — ir- 
resolute conduct  of  tlie  duke,  IS — meetings  of  the  Dep- 
uties and  Peers,  19 — meeting  at  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
20 — meeting  of  Republicans,  21 — scene  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  22— defeat  of  the  Napoleonists,  24 — panic  of  tlie 
Orleanist:*,  25 — arrival  of  the  duke  at  Paris,  20— he  ac- 
cepts the  lieutenant-generalship,  27 — Guizot's  procla- 
mation of  the  principles  of  the  government,  28 — visit 
of  the  duke  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  29— efforts  of  his 
partisans  to  popularize  his  dynasty,  32 — conversation 
between  him  and  the  Republicans,  03 — speech  of  C!lia- 
teaubriand,  34— acceptance  of  the  crown  by  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, 41 — speeches  on  his  accepting  the  constitution, 
42 — clianges  in  the  constitution  after  the  revolution, 
43 — resignation  of  peers,  and  ministers  who  were  ap- 
pointed, 44 — distress  in  Paris,  45 — reception  of  the  rev- 
olution at  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  in  the  provinces,  40 — 
recognition  of  Louis  Philippe  by  the  English  govern- 
ment, 47 — -reception  of  Louis  Philippe's  accession  on 
the  Continent,  43— he  recognized  by  Austria,  40 — and 
by  Prussia,  50 — his  character,  51  et  fi'-!']. — dissensions 
in  the  council,  and  violence  of  deputation  of  National 
Guard,  50— death  and  will  of  tlie  Duke  de  Bourbon, 
57 — reports  spread  on  the  bequest  of  his  property  to 
the  Duke  d'Aumale,  58— attitude  of  Lafayette,  and  its 
dangers,  59 — arrest  of  the  ex-ministers,  and  disturb- 
ances in  Paris,  6:)— first  legislative  measures,  61 — dis- 
cussion on  electoral  law,  62 — financial  measures,  OS — 
proceedings  against  popular  societies,  64 — attempt  to 
revolutionize  Spain  from  Paris,  66 — this  secretly  fa- 
vored by  Louis  Philippe  and  his  ministers,  67 — its 
failure,  68 — inliuence  of  the  revolution  in  Germany, 
81 — in  Switzerland,  83 — ind  in  Italy,  87 — resume  of 
the  influence  of  the  revolution  in,  90 — change  in  her 
attitude  toward  the  continental  powers,  xxv.  1 — cab- 
inet divisions,  and  fall  of  the  ministry,  2 — trial  of  tlio 
ex-ministers  of  Charles  X.,  3  et  scj. — dissolution  of 
the  ministry,  7 — Lafitte's  ministry,  8  et  seq. — sentence 
on  the  ex-ministers,  12 — disaffection  of  tlie  National 
Guard,  and  misery  in  Paris,  14 — demands  of  Lafay- 
ette, 15 — his  dismissal  from  command  of  Guard,  10— 
changes  in  the  cabinet,  17 — favorable  accounts  from 
Algiers,  18 — great  additional  expenditure  for  the  army, 
19 — crown  of  Belgium  offered  to  Duke  de  Nemours,  21 
— views  on  its  refusal,  23 — a  party  to  convention  for 
separation  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  20,  22— at  first  de- 
clares against  Austrian  intervention  in  Italy,  27— vio- 
lence of  parties,  and  misery  in  Paris,  35 — budget  of 
1831,  and  its  effects,  36 — indignation  it  excited,  37 — 
state  of  commerce  and  credit,  3S^ndignation  of  the 
Democrats,  39 — extravagant  ideas  afloat,  40 — corrup- 
tion resulting  from  the  system  of  centralization,  41 — 
moral  statistics  of  Paris,  42— tumult  in  church  of  St. 
•Germain  I'Auxerrois,  48— disturbances  in  Paris,  and 
weakness  of  government,  45,  46 — fall  of  Lafitte,  and 
•appointment  of  Casimir  Perier,  47 — views  of  parties 
on  this  change  of  ministry,  48 — change  in  electoral 
taw,  49-,proscrlption  of  the  Bourbons,  50— opposition 
of  the  Lib&ral  journals  to  Perier,  and  formation  of 
Nationnl  Association,  51 — Porier's  statement  of  the 
principles  of  his  government,  52 — efforts  of  the  king 
to  conciliate  the  electors,  54 — disturbances  in  Paris, 
65 — the  king's  progresses  into  Normandy  and  Cham- 
pagne, SO-rr-unfavorable  issue  of  the  elections,  57— the 
king's  speech,  58 — defeat  of  government  in  choice  of 
president,  etc.,  59-^vievrj  of,  regarding  Holland  and 


Belgium,  C2 — reasons  which  led  her  to  Kuppo;  t  the  Bel- 
gians, 03— -supports  the  election  of  Prince  Looixild,  ti4 — 
change  in  her  langnsige  regarding  Luxembourg,  C7 — 
progress  of  negotiation,  and  secret  treaty  with  I'^ngland, 
68 — intervention  of  her  tronps  in  Belgium,  72 — armis- 
tice, and  withdrawal  of  them,  73 — aciiuieacencc  of  the 
northern  powers  in  her  settlement  of  Belgium,  74 — 
forcible  intervention  of,  in  Lisbon,  76 — compels  the  sub- 
mission of  I'ortugal,  77 — excitement  on  the  affairs  of 
Belgium,  78— arguments  of  the  Opposition  on  foreign 
affairs,  79 — answer  of  ministers,  82 — violence  in  the 
Chamber  on  the  debate  on  I'oland,  85 — excitement  on 
the  fall  of  Warsaw,  SO — law  against  the  Bourbons,  87 — 
proposed  abolition  of  the  hereditan-  peerage,  90 — ^debato 
on  it,  91  et  seq. — it  is  carried,  102  et  xeq. — reflections  on 
it,  104  et  xrq. — previous  degradation  of  the  peerage,  10f> 
— secret  views  regarding  Poland,  xxvi.  29 — efforts  to 
retain  Prussia  neutral  toward  Poland,  83 — moderation 
displayed  by  Germany  toward,  on  the  peace,  III.  xxvii. 
2 — education  in,  9 — statistics  of  crime  and  education 
compared  with  Prussia,  10 — dread  of,  awakened  in  Ger- 
many by  the  revolution  of  1830,  45,  46 — and  by  tho 
alliance  between  her  and  England,  47 — feeling  in,  on 
the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  Germanic  diet,  50 — in- 
fluence on  (rermany  of  the  war  with,  SO — great  increase 
of  the  power  of  the  crown  from  previous  changes,  xxix. 
1 — social  dangera  of  the  government,  2 — picture  of  the 
working  classes  at  this  time,  3 — their  miserable  condi- 
tion, 4— their  con.sequent  profligacy,  5 — these  evils  ag- 
gravated by  the  revolution,  6 — commencement  of  tho 
Lyons  insurrection,  and  condition  of  the  workmen  there, 
7 — attempt  to  fix  a  tariff  for  wages,  8 — the  insurrection 
at  Lyons,  10  et  seq. — measures  of  the  government 
against  it,  14 — its  suppression,  10 — views  on  it  enter- 
tained, 17 — renewed  efforts  of  the  Republicans,  and 
sketches  of  their  leaders,  18  et  seq. — ^strength  of  the 
republican  press,  and  extravagance  of  the  court,  20 — 
the  civil  list,  21 — increase  in  the  general  expenditure, 
and  budget  for  the  year,  22 — conspiracy  of  Notre  Dame 
and  the  Rue  Prouvaires,  23 — conspiracy  at  Grenoble, 
24 — remonstrates  against  the  Austrian  intervention  in 
Romagna,  26 — expedition  to  Aiicona  resolved  on,  and 
reasons  for  it,  25-— occupation  of  Ancona,  29 — effects  of 
this,  30 — first  appearance  of  cholera  in  Paris,  31 — com- 
missions on  it,  34 — its  ravages,  35 — fortitude  and  be- 
nevolence shown,  30 — death  of  Casimir  Porier  and  of 
Cuvier,  37 — attempt  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  in  the 
west,  39 — her  descent  in  France,  41 — her  landing,  42 — 
abortive  attempt  at  Marseilles,  43 — the  duchess  resolves 
on  crossing  to  La  Vendee,  44— she  escapes  into  it,  45 — 
disquietude  and  measures  of  the  Royalists,  46 — vain  at- 
tempt at  insurrection,  47 — the  duchess  resolves  on  a 
rising,  which  fails,  48— incidents  of  the  civil  war,  40^ 
adventures  of  the  duchess,  and  extinction  of  the  revolt, 
50 — the  duchess  in  Nantes,  51 — forbearance  of  the  gov- 
ernment toward  the  adherents  of  the  duchess,  52 — her 
betrayal  by  Deutz,  capture,  and  imprisonment,  53  et 
seq. — discontent  and  democratic  movement  in  Paris,  .'iO 
— death  of  Lamaniue,  57 — his  funeral,  and  commence- 
ment of  the  insurrection,  58 — preparations  of  the  gov- 
ernment, 59  —  the  insurrection,  60  et  s(q. — vigorous 
measures  of  government,  63 — mysterious  meeting  at 
Lafitte's,  64 — progress  of  the  insurrection,  05 — niorcl 
chances  on  both  sides,  66 — measures  and  forces  of  gov- 
ernment, 67 — Soult's  military  measures,  08 — successes 
of  the  insurgents,  and  consternation  of  military  chiefs, 
CO — forces  on  both  sides,  and  scene  of  the  struggle,  70 — • 
successes  of  the  troops,  71 — storming  of  St.  Meri,  72 — 
conduct  of  tho  king,  and  results  of  the  conflict,  73 — - 
deputation  from  the  Chamber,  74 — answer  of  the  king, 
and  Paris  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  75 — resistance  to 
this,  and  legal  decision  regarding,  70 — arrest  of  lioyal- 
iU  leaders,  77 — proceedings  of  the  courts-martial,  78 — 
war  with  the  press,  79 — increased  consideration  of  the 
government  from  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  80 — im- 
proved condition  of  the  countiy  and  revenue,  81— con- 
nection by  marriage  of  Leopold  with,  82 — changes  in 
ministry,  and  new  creations  of  peers,  S3 — preparation.') 
for  war  with  Holland,  8-1 — convention  with  England  for 
cession  of  Antwerp  to  Belgium,  85 — negotiations  on  tho 
subject,  80 — preparations  for  war,  87 — preparations  for 
siege  of  Antwerp,  88 — the  siege  of  Antwoq),  90 — effects 
of  its  capture  in,  O'l — -abandonment  of  the  barrier  treaty, 
97— additions  thus  made  to  her  power,  9S— vindication 
of  Polignac's  coup  d'otat,  101— results  of  the  double  vic- 
tory over  the  Royalists  and  Republicans,  xxx.  1 — force 
and  corruption  the  principle  of  the  government,  2 — its 
general  policy,  3 — its  danger  in  the  end,  4 — liberation 
of  Duchess  de  Berri,  5— jouniey  of  Duke  of  Orleans 
through  the  south,  6 — licentiousness  of  romances  and 
theatres,  7 — trial  of  the  St.  Simonians,  8 — changes  in 
ministry,  and  creation  of  peers,  9^ — Soult's  circular  to 
the  prefects,  10 — state  and  views  of  the  Republicans,  11 
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— death  of  Napoleon's  son,  12 — opening  of  Chamber?, 
and  king's  speech,  13 — trials  of  strength  in  the  Cham- 
bers, 14^project  for  fortification  of  Paris,  15 — opposi- 
tion to  it,  16 — large  grants  for  public  works,  and  their 
distribution,  17,  IS — income  and  expenditure,  1833,  19 
— king's  journey  to  Normandy,  and  answers  to  address- 
es, 20 — new  spirit  of  propagandism,  21 — remonstrances 
of  Russia,  etc.,  against  Polish  committee,  22 — propa- 
gandist organization  in  Gennany,  23 — efforts  of  propa- 
gandists in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  24 — affairs  of  Algeria, 
28  et  scq. — violence  of  the  press  in  Paris,  1833  and  1834, 
31 — opening  of  Chamber's,  1834,  and  violence  of  parties, 
32 — correspondence  with  the  allies  on  a  general  disarm- 
ing, 33 — discussion  on,  at  Congress  of  Muntz-Graetz, 
27^1aws  against  public  criers,  and  unposing  stamp 
duty  on  pamphlets,  34 — law  against  association,  35 — 
violent  debates  on  it,  36  et  seq. — passing  of  the  repress- 
ive measures,  and  changes  in  cabinet,  40 — resistance  to 
the  law  against  secret  societies,  41 — their  organization 
and  objects,  42 — insurrection  resolved  on  at  Lyons,  43 
— its  causes,  44 — outbi'eak  of  the  revolt,  45 — desperate 
struggle,  and  final  success  of  the  troops,  46 — insurrec- 
tionary movements  over  the  country,  47 — and  in  Paris, 
48 — defensive  measures  of  government,  49 — their  vic- 
tory and  massacre  in  the  Rue  Transnonaine,  50— their 
measures  after  victoiy,  51 — death  of  Lafayette,  52 — rise 
of  Lamartine  and  his  character,  55— dissolution  of  the 
Chamber,  and  I'esults  of  the  elections,  58 — results  of  the 
revolution  of  July,  59 — change  for  the  worse  it  had  in- 
duced, 60 — error  of  the  Liberal  explanation  of  these 
changes,  61 — ^how  the  revolution  failed,  62 — schism  be- 
tween proprietors  and  proletaires,  63 — reasons  against 
Turkey  applying  for  aid  to,  xxxii.  22 — intervention  of, 
between  Turkey  and  Egypt,  25 — acquiesces  in  the  Rus- 
sian Intervention,  26 — remonstrances  of,  against  treaty 
of  Unkiar-SkelessI,  31 — views  and  policy  of,  regarding 
Greece,  33 — evacuation  of  Gi'eece  by  troops  of,  38 — cold- 
ness between,  and  Russia,  39 — alliance  with  Mehemet 
Ali,  lb. — jealousy  in  England  regarding  this,  40 — di- 
vergence between  them  on  the  Eastern  question,  41 — ■ 
causes  of  the  coldness  between  them,  42 — increasing 
coldness  between  Turkey  and,  44 — efforts  of,  to  avert 
hostilities  between  Turkey  and  Mehemet  Ali,  46 — poli- 
cy of,  in  the  Eastern  question,  1839,  55 — excluded  from 
treaty  for  settlement  of  the  East,  57 — conciliatoiy  note 
of  the  allies  to,  59 — extreme  irritation  in,  60 — danger 
of  rupture  between  her  and  Great  Britain,  Gl — excite- 
ment in,  on  the  bombardment  of  Beyrout,  etc.,  66 — 
views  of  Louis  Philippe  at  this  crisis,  67 — conference  be- 
tween him  and  Guizot,  and  its  results,  68 — change  in 
views  and  policy  of,  ib. — note  from  M.  Thiers  to  the 
allied  powers,  69 — fall  of  Thiera  and  accession  of  Guizot, 
70 — tenns  of  treaty  between  Mehemet  Ali  and  Turkey 
arranged  by,  75 — a  party  to  the  treaty  regarding  the 
Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus,  76 — danger  of  England 
from,  in  1840,  81 — repeated  defeats  of  the  Republicans, 
xxxiii.  l^opening  of  the  Chamber,  1834,  and  great 
majority  for  ministers,  2 — ministerial  changes,  3 — dec- 
laration of  the  new  ministers  in  favor  of  economy,  4— 
further  changes,  and  Count  Mole  premier,  5 — fall  of 
new  ministry  and  restoration  of  old  one,  6 — flourishing 
state  of  Algiers,  7 — first  debate  on  address,  8 — majority 
for  ministers  in  the  Chamber,  10 — Mortier  succeeded  by 
de  Broglie  as  premier,  11 — cause  of  the  long  ministerial 
crisis,  12 — divergenceof  Thiers  and  Guizot,13 — character 
of  De  Broglie,  14 — settlement  of  question  with  the  United 
States,  15 — commencement  of  the  trials  for  treason,  16 — ■ 
effect  of  mode  of  trial  resolved  on,  17 — contest  witli  the 
bar,  IS — contest  about  the  choice  of  counsel,  19 — com- 
mencement of  the  proceedings,  20 — refusal  of  the  accused 
to  plead,  21 — progress  of  the  trial,  22 — continued  disor- 
ders, 23 — proceedings  in  Deputies  on  the  subject,  24 — ■ 
the  trials  disjointed,  and  escape  of  the  Parisian  lead- 
ers, 25— conclusion  of  the  trials,  26 — reflections  on 
them,  27  et  scq. — fete  of  July,  and  conspiracy  against 
the  king,  29 — explosion  of  the  infernal  machine,  30 — 
arrest  of  the  assassin,  etc.,  31 — effect  produced  by  this 
in  Paris,  32 — funeral  of  Mortier  and  the  other  victims, 
83 — execution  of  tlie  murderers,  34 — proposed  new  law 
of  repression,  35  et  seq. — answer  of  the  Opposition,  39 
et  seq. — laws  proposed  for  this  purpose,  43 — improved 
position  of  government  in  1836,  45 — increased  prosper- 
ity, and  beginning  of  railway  mania,  46 — fall  of  the 
Duke  de  Broglie,  47 — proposed  reduction  of  the  inter- 
est of  the  debt,  43 — views  of  ministers  on  the  subject, 
and  their  resignation,  51 — Thiers  becomes  premier,  52 
— postponement  of  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  the 
interest,  and  first  trial  of  strength  in  the  Chambers,  55 
— Thiers's  profession  of  faith,  56 — declaration  of  Gui- 
zot, 57 — and  of  Odillon-Barrot,  58 — legislative  meas- 
ures, 50 — important  financial  statements,  60 — negotia- 
tions regarding  occupation  of  Cracow,  61 — other  diplo- 
matic treaties,  62 — ^journeys  of  the  dukes  of  Orleans 


and  Nemours  to  Berlin  and  Vienna,  63— Alibaud's  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  the  king,  64— his  seclusion  in  his 

palace,  66 — the  secret  societies  in  Switzerland,  67 

measures  against  them,  68- the  Spanish  question  and 
its  dangers,  70 — change  of  ministry,  and  accession  of 
Count  Mole,  71 — liberation  of  Polignac,  etc., 73 — death 
of  Charles  X.,  74 — Louis  Napoleon's  attempt  at  Stras- 
bourg, 75  et  ser/.— conduct  of  the  government  toward 
him,  80 — trial  and  acquittal  of  his  fellow-conspirators, 
81 — law  for  disjunction  of  trials,  which  is  rejected,  82 
et  scq. — modification  of  ministry,  86 — alliance  arranged 
for  Duke  of  Orleans,  87— preparations  for  it,  and  gen- 
eral amnesty,  88 — tlie  marriage,  and  subsequent  catas- 
trophe, 89 — inauguration  of  Versailles  as  a  palace  of 
the  arts,  90 — fresh  political  societies,  91 — dissolution 
of  the  Chamber,  92— affairs  of  Africa,  S3  et  seq. — faults 
of  the  government  in  Africa  after  the  Revolution,  96 — 
increased  efforts  of,  in  Algeria,  102 — views  of  parties 
on  Algeria,  106— recriminations  on  the  disaster  before 
Constantine,  112 — indignation  in,  on  the  treaty  of  La 
Tafna,  118 — necessary  rigor  of  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe  in,  124 — joy  in,  on  the  storming  of  Constan- 
tine, xxxiv.  1 — fresh  creation  of  peers,  2 — leaders  of 
Opposition,  3  et  seq. — opening  of  Chambers,  6 — growth 
of  railway  companies,  7 — M.  Arago's  report  on  railway 
lines,  8— general  prosperity,  9 — fever  of  speculation,  10 
— frauds  on  the  public,  11 — influence  of  passion  for 
gain  on  literature  and  the  press,  12 — change  induced 
on  system  of  government,  13 — great  increase  of  corrup- 
tion, 14 — position  of  Count  Mole,  and  his  attention  to 
the  court,  15 — statistics  of  the  army,  and  social  con- 
cerns, 16 — death  and  character  of  Talleyrand,  17  et  seq. 
— conspiracy  of  Hubert,  19 — Louis  Napoleon  expelled 
from  Switzerland,  20 — evacuation  of  Ancona,  21 — views 
of,  on  the  Belgian  question,  1838,  24 — warlike  prepa- 
rations of,  25 — differences  with  Mexico,  27 — coalition 
against  government,  and  dissolution  of  Chambers,  32 
— ministerial  crisis,  and  attempt  to  form  a  Liberal  ad- 
ministration, 33 — attempts  to  form  a  ministry,  34— or- 
ganization of  la  Societe  des  Families,  35 — insurrection 
of  12tli  May,  37 — second  ministry  of  Soult,  38 — state 
of  parties  after  this  change,  40 — trial  of  Barbes  and  the 
conspirators,  41 — their  conviction  and  sentences,  42 — 
their  views  in  the  conspiracy,  43 — progress  of  the  Na- 
poleon party,  44 — increased  strength  of  the  govern- 
ment, 45 — debate  on  affairs  of  the  East,  45  et  seq. — 
Soult's  measures  there,  54 — Jouffroy's  exposition  of 
the  system  of  government,  55 — affairs  of  Africa,  57— 
their  threatening  aspect.  58 — the  insurrection  there,  59 
— successes  against  it,  60 — death  of  Princess  Marie,  61 
— creation  of  peers,  62 — commencement  of  agitation 
for  lowering  the  suffrage,  63 — views  of  Liberals  as  to 
government  of  executive,  64 — opening  of  session  of 
3840,  and  king's  speech,  65 — speech  of  Thiers  on  the 
Eastern  question,  66  et  scq. — reflections  on  this  debate, 
70 — marriage  of  tlie  Duke  de  Nemours  and  Princess  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  71 — dotation  to  Duke  de  Nemours  refused 
by  the  Deputies,  72 — second  ministry  of  Thiers,  70 — it 
supported  by  first  division,  74 — early  measures  of  the 
ministry,  75 — state  of  the  press,  76 — bill  regarding  in- 
fant labor,  77 — project  for  removing  the  bones  of  Na- 
poleon to  Paris,  78 — pillar  to  Insurrection  on  the  Place 
of  the  Bastile,  79  —  expedition  of  Louis  Napoleon  to 
Boulogne,  80  et  seq. — Darraes's  attempt  to  assassinate 
the  king,  85 — reinterment  of  Napoleon's  remains,  86  et 
seq. — affairs  in  the  East,  39 — Guizot's  account  of  Brit- 
ish policy  there,  90 — memorandum  of  the  allies,  S3 — 
indignation  on  the  treaty  of  15th  July,  94 — vigorous 
measures  of  the  cabinet,  95 — different  views  as  to  the 
fortifying  of  Paris,  90 — great  preparations,  97 — mem- 
orandum to  English  government,  9S-^Guizot's  views 
on  the  Eastern  question,  99 — withdrawal  of  the  fleet 
from  the  Levant,  100 — cause  of  the  downfall  of  Thiers, 
101 — new  ministry,  102 — king's  speech  at  opening  tlie 
Chamber,  103— debate  on  the  address,  104  et  seq. — di- 
vision in  favor  of  government,  110 — fortifications  of 
Paris  continued.  111— Soult's  view  with  regard  to  these, 
112 — state  of  the  finances,  113 — treaty  of  February  13 
regarding  the  East,  114 — danger  of  England  from, 
xxxvii.  2 — commercial  panic  in,  1838,  44 — cause  of  the 
decay  of  her  colonies,  114 — danger  from  war  with,  1839, 
xxxviii.  32 — her  navy,  1840,  contrasted  with  the  Brit- 
ish, 35— restrictive  system  of,  50 — proportion  of  army 
to  population,  xxxix.  26 — intrigues  with  Zemaun'.SIiah 
for  invasion  of  India,  xl.  24  —  alliance  with  Persia, 
1S08,  26 — effect  of  the  revolution  in  augmenting  the 
danger  from  Russia  in  the  East,  31 — alienation  from 
England,  1841,  IV.  xli.  15— increased  irritation  of,  by 
the  Tahiti  affair,  18 — consumption  of  sugar  per  head, 
31 — origin  of  the  dispute  regarding  Tahiti,  97 — inter- 
ference of  the  French  missionaries  there,  98 — the  island 
taken  possession  of  by  her,  99 — affair  of  Mr.  Pritchanl, 
100— adjustment  of  the  matter,  101— negotiations  with 
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England  on  the  Spanish  marriages,  102— class  from 
which  the  army  is  drawn  in,  xliii.  25 — army  of,  1S4G, 
27 — navy,  ib. — details  of  lier  army,  28  note — expansion 
of  her  paper  currency,  111 — miles  of  railway  in,  122 
note — effects  of  tlie  monetary  crisis  in  Eni^land  on,  141 
— change  in  distribution  of  population,  15S — increased 
protective  system,  163 — exports  and  imports  witli,  104 
note — comparative  exports  of,  and  those  of  England, 
etc.,  165  note — prosperous  condition  of,  1841,  xliv.  1 — • 
great  material  prosperity,  2  — thirst  for  gain,  3  —  in- 
creasing discontent  among  the  working  classes,  4 — the 
deficits  in  the  revenue,  5— increasing  discontent,  6 — 
trifling  subjects  of  debate  in  the  Chambers,  and  serious 
objects  of  Thiers,  7— objects  of  general  thouglit  and 
interest,  8 — causes  of  this  divergence,  0 — Chamber  of 
Peers  afforded  no  remedy  for  the  evils,  10— danger  of 
this  state  of  things,  11 — mistalce  committed  in  the  na- 
tional education,  12— its  irreligious  character  induced 
Socialism,  13  — blindness  of  the  government,  etc.,  to 
this,  14 — corruption  the  great  engine  of  government, 
15 — efforts  of  the  Liberals  to  discredit  the  government, 
16 — Louis  Blanc's  picture  of  the  country,  it — spread  of 
Socialist  principles,  18— want  of  an  adequate  currency, 
19 — general  demand  for  reform,  20— feeling  regarding 
subserviency  to  England,  21 — different  objects  on  whicli 
the  attention  of  government  was  set,  22 — position  and 
movements  of  the  clergy,  23— speecli  of  Arago  on  re- 
form, 24 — answer  of  Thiers  on  reform,  28 — reflections 
on  the  debate,  30— succession  of  reform  banquets,  31 — 
banquet  at  Chatillon,  32 — growing  importance  of  the 
question  of  wages,  33 — speocli  of  Arago  on  it,  34  et  seq. 
— commencement  of  combination  and  riot  in  Paris,  36 
— riots  in  1840, 37 — measures  of  government  to  suppress 
them,  39  —  their  causes,  30,  40  —  effect  of  the  general 
monetary  cri.sis,  41 — failure  of  tlie  attempt  to  form  pri- 
vate railway  lines,  42 — the  government  takes  them,  43 
— state  of  tlie  finances  in  consequence,  44  et  scq. — un- 
toward commencement  of  the  Guizot  ministry,  40 — 
treaties  with  England  regarding  the  slave-trade,  48 — 
treaty  of  December,  1841,  with  the  allied  powers,  40 — 
its  provisions,  50 — indignation  excited  by  this  treaty, 
51 — interdiction  of  the  Polish  banquet,  52— publication 
of  letters  ascribed  to  Louis  Philippe,  53 — prosecutions 
against  the  publishers  of  these,  54— ambiguity  regard- 
ing their  authorship,  55 — debate  on  reform  and  its  re- 
fusal, 56  —  law  on  literary  property,  57  —  first  step  in 
favor  of  free  trade,  58 — disastrous  state  of  the  finances, 
59 — proposed  new  valuation,  60 — discontent  excited  by 
it,  61 — troubles  at  Toulouse,  62 — their  suppression,  63 
— death  of  Gamier  Pages,  and  election  of  Ledru-Rollin, 
64 — liis  trial  and  acquittal,  65— attempted  assassina- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  etc.,  06 — doctrine  of  moral 
complicity,  67 — debate  on  reform  in  the  council  of  state, 
68 — ^movement  in  its  favor  in  the  Chamber,  69— debate 
on  it,  70  ct  seq. — reflections  on  the  debate,  78 — exten- 
sion of  the  railway  system,  79 — close  of  the  session  and 
new  elections,  80 — death  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  81 — 
its  importance,  82 — division  of  parties  on  the  regency 
question,  83 — debate  on  it,  84  et  seq. — result  of  the  de- 
bate, and  reflections  on  it,  91  —  sketches  of  leading 
men,  92  et  seq. — corruption  of  ministerial  majority,  104 
et  seq. — demoralization  of  the  National  Guard,  106  — 
resume  of  state  at  this  time,  107 — the  war  in  Algeria, 
1840-1S48,  xlv.  1  et  seq. — differences  and  rupture  with 
Marocco,  xlv.  33 — treaty  with  JIarocco,  43 — true  value 
of  Algeria  to,  48 — her  occupation  of  it,  and  the  British 
of  India,  49 — change  in  external  policy  of,  during  the 
last  years  of  Louis  Pliilippe's  reign,  xlvi.  1 — excitement 
on  affair  of  Otaheite,  2 — pacific  views  of  the  king  and 
Guizot,  3  —  violence  of  the  public  journals,  4 ^affair 
of  the  university,  5  —  argument  of  Thiers  against  the 
Jesuits,  6  —  answer  of  ministers,  8 — ^  decision  of  the 
Chamber,  9 — negotiations  with  Rome,  and  ordonnance 
against  the  Jesuits,  10 — effect  of  these  measures,  11 — 
treaty  regarding  riglit  of  search  for  slaves,  12 — excite- 
ment in,  on  annexation  of  Cracow,  26— emljarrassment 
of  the  government  on  the  Polish  question,  28 — renewed 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  king,  29 — escape  of  Louis 
Napoleon  from  Ham,  80  —  marriage  of  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux,  32 — last  election  under  Louis  Philippe,  33 — 
the  Spanish  marriages,  34  et  scq. — danger  to  England, 
of  alliance  with  Spain,  05 — proposals  for  double  mar- 
riage from  Spain,  38 — further  conferences,  40 — further 
negotiations  and  intrigues,  41  et  seq. — the  marriages 
contracted,  46  —  coldness  in  consequence  with  Great 
Britain,  47  —  its  effects,  48,  49  — who  was  to  blame  in 
them?  50 — effects  of  this  disunion  on  Poland,  52 — dif- 
ferences on  treaty  of  Utrecht,  53  —  cordiality  before 
the  marriages,  54 — disaccord  with  lOngland  regarding 
Greece,  55 — incre.ising  coldness  with  England  regard- 
ing Greece,  57,  5S^disunion  with  England  regarding 
Portugal  and  La  Plata,  59 — measures  and  policy  of,  in 
the  Papal  States,  73,  74— policy  toward  Switzerland, 


00 — supports  the  Swiss  conservatives,  97,  09 — a  party 
to  the  proposed  league  against  l^ngland,  100 — causes 
of  her  different  policy  and  that  of  England  in  ls4T,  100 
— the  completeness  of  the  revolution  in,  110 — internal 
state  in  end  of  1847,  xlvii,  1 — the  Prince  do  .loinvillc's 
letter,  2  et  scq. — views  of  the  king,  4— deficient  crops 
of  1845  and  1840,  5 — potato  failure,  1846,  and  monetary 
crisis,  6 — financial  state  of,  1847,  and  great  loan,  7 — en- 
larged issues  of  bank-notes,  8 — currency,  1846-1847,  ib. 
note — corruption  in  the  government  departments,  9 — 
events  which  brought  it  to  light,  10 — further  scandals, 
trials  of  Teste,  etc.,  11,  12 — the  murder  of  the  Duchess 
de  I'raslin,  13,  14  —  use  made  of  these  abuses  by  tlie 
revolutionists,  15  —  cry  for  reform,  16  —  discontent  of 
the  National  Guard,  17 — coalition  against  government, 
and  measures  agreed  on,  18 — commencement,  etc.,  of 
the  banquet  agitation,  19  —  eflbrts  of  the  Liberals  to 
keep  back  the  Socialists,  22— Lamartine's  views,  20 — 
decline  of  the  banquet  agitation,  24 — meeting  of  Cham- 
bers, and  king's  speech,  25 — discussion  on  address,  20 
et  seq. — last  budget  of  Louis  Philippe,  39— division  on 
address,  40 — Opposition  resolve  on  a  banquet,  41 — a;.'i- 
tation  in  Paris,  42 — death  of  the  Princess  Adelaide,  43 
—preparations  for  banquet,  44 — and  for  the  procession, 
45 — difficulties  regarding  it,  40— decision  of  the  Liberal 
chiefs  against  it,  47 — strength  of  the  Republicans,  40 — 
forces  and  measures  of  government,  50 — aspect  of  tlic 
people,  51 — policy  of  the  National  Guard,  52 — thc-y  in 
effect  join  the  insurgents,  53 — consternation  at  the  pal- 
ace, 54 — Guizot  resigns,  55 — its  reception,  50 — catas- 
trophe in  front  of  his  liouse,  57  —  the  dead  bodies  pa- 
raded, 58  —  Thiers  sent  for,  50 — -agitation  during  the 
night,  60 — success  of  Marshal  Bugeaud,  61 — the  troops 
withdrawn,  62— effects  of  this  concession,  63 — abandon- 
ment of  the  Palais  Royal,  64 — last  hours  of  the  mon- 
archy, 65 — the  king  al^dicates,  60 — his  flight,  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  generals,  07 — escape  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily, 6S — heroism  of  the  Duchess  d'Orleans,  09 — opinion 
in  the  Chamber,  70 — treachery  of  Lamartine,  71 — entry 
of  the  Duchess  d'Orleans  into  the  Chamber,  72 — she  is 
refused  a  hearing,  and  compelled  to  retire,  73 — nomina- 
tion of  provisional  government,  74 — and  of  another, 
and  proclamation  of  republic,  75— portrait  of  the  revo- 
lutionists, 70 — escape  of  the  Duchess  d'Orleans,  etc., 
77 — causes  of  the  revolution,  78  et  ,seq. — analogy  be- 
tween the  revolutions  of  1830  and  1818, 1. 1 — discontent 
with  rule  of  middle  class,  2— first  acts  of  provisional 
government,  3 — disorders  round  Paris,  4— confusion, 
etc.,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  5— cares  of  the  goveniment, 
6— disorders  in  Paris,  7— conduct  of  Lamartine  with 
regard  to  the  Drapeau  Rouge,  8— institution  of  Garde 
Mobile  and  volunteers,  9 — decrees  against  ex-minis- 
ters, 10— re-opening  of  clubs,  etc.,  11 — prostration  of 
credit,  and  formation  of  Ateliers  Nationaux,  12,  13 — 
their  origin,  14,  15— principles  of  the  Socialists,  16— 
absence  of  religious  jealousy,  19— Socialist  demands  of 
working  classes,  20— acts  against  free  trade,  and  ex- 
pulsion of  English  workmen,  21— financial  crisis,  and 
resignation  of  the  finance  minister,  22 — Garnier  Pages, 
finance  minister,  and  state  of  the  bank,  23— suspension 
of  cash  payments,  24  et  seq.— state  of  finances,  27— in- 
direct taxes  taken  off,  and  additions  to  direct,  28— in- 
dignation at  this,  29— decree  convoking  the  Assemblj', 
30 — it  postponed,  31— Ledru-Rollin's  circular  to  elect- 
ors, 32 — and  Carnot's,  34— fresh  measures  of  intimida- 
tion, 35 — abolition  of  punishment  of  death  for  political 
offenses,  36 — Lamartine's  foreign  circular,  37 — his  an- 
swer to  Irish  deputation,  38— disorders  in  Lyons,  etc., 
40,  41 — reception  of  revolution  in  Algeria,  41 — attempt 
to  revolutionize  Belgium,  42 — declaration  to  Poles,  43 
— military  preparations,  44 — suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments by  savings  banks,  45 — recognition  of  the  repub- 
lic by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  46 — new 
circular  of  Ledru-Rollin,  47 — efforts  to  control  the  elec- 
tions, 49 — dissolution  offlank  companies  of  the  National 
Guard,  50  rf  sei/. —Republican  demonstration,  52  et  seq. 
— repulse  of  requisitionists,  55 — elections,  56— prepa- 
rations for  revolt,  57 — conspiracy  against  Ledru-Rollin, 
58 — insurrection  at  Paris,  and  its  suppression,  59  etseq. 
— disorders  at  Rouen,  etc.,  62— great  review  in  Paris, 
63— the  elections,  04 — first  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  C5 
— appointment  of  executive  commission,  07 — discontent 
of  the  Socialists,  OS — division  between  them  and  the 
Assembly,  69  —  insurrection  of  May  15,  70  ct  scq. — 
measures  which  followed  its  suppression,  74  —  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  Assembly,  75 — agitation  in  favor 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  76  —  increasing  conservatism  of 
electors,  and  weakness  of  government,  77  —  state  of 
finances,  78 — insurrection  of  June,  79  et  seq. — Cavaig- 
nac  dictator,  8^ — termination  of  insurrection,  93 — its 
results,  94 — disturbances  in  provinces,  97— first  meas- 
ures of  Cavaignac's  government,  98 — conclusions  from 
these  changes,  99  et  seq.— tho  revolutionists  punished 
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each  other,  101— embarrassment  of  the  finances,  !i.  1 — 
inquiry  on  the  revolts,  2 — violence  of  Proudhon,  3 — re- 
pressive measures,  4— proposed  assessment  of  income, 
5  — discussion  on  constitution,  6  et  seq.  —  constitution 
adopted,  16— summary  of  it,  17 — renewed  club  agita- 
tion, 18 — return  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  his  entry  into 
the  Assembly,  19  —  renewed  banquet  agitation,  20 — ■ 
contest  for  the  presidency,  21  —  embarrassment  from 
events  at  Rome,  23— election  of  president,  2!) — minis- 
try, Gl — state  of  finances,  32 — failure  of  indirect  taxes 
and  impost?,  33 — effects  of  revolution  on  universal  suf- 
frage, 34— effects  of  the  revolution  upon  Italy,  Hi.  3 — 
revolutionary  attempt  on  Savoy  from,  30 — protest  by, 
against  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Bologna,  77 — the 
minister  of,  opposes  resumption  of  hostilities  by  Sar- 
dinia, 84 — -negotiates  the  armistice,  98— intervention 
of,  at  Leghorn,  104 — assistance  to  the  Sicilians  from, 
103 — the  government  resolve  to  attack  Rome,  111  et  seq. 
— intervention  of,  in  favor  of  the  Italian  Revolution- 
ists, 122  —  invasion  of  Belgium  from,  and  its  defeat, 
liii.  17 — sides  with  England  regarding  the  Hungarian 
refugees,  Ivi.  56 — part  taken  by,  in  the  affair  of  Don 
Pacifico,  57 — danger  of  war  with,  58— naval  strength 
of,  1S50,  611 — the  representative  of,  at  Wellington's  fu- 
neral, 77 — state  of  government  after  the  election  of  the 
president,  Ivii.  1 — formation  of  army  of  the  Alps,  2 — 
divisions  and  changes  in  cabinet,  3  —  appointment  of 
vice-presiilent,  4 — state  of  finances,  and  debate  on  salt 
duties,  5 — increased  duty  on  successions,  6— financial 
state,  1S4S  and  1849,  7 — laws  regarding  prison  laboi", 
8 — measures  on  primary  education  and  the  council  of 
state,  9 — reaction  against  the  revolution  and  tiie  As- 
sembly, 10 — proposed  dissolution  of  the  latter,  11  — 
conspiracy  of  Januai'y  29,  12  et  seq. — the  general  elec- 
tion in  May,  14— meeting  of  the  Assembly,  15— insur- 
rection of  June,  16  et  seq. — flight  of  the  Radicals,  and 
repressive  measures  of  the  government,  18 — revolt  in 
Lyons,  19 — change  of  ministers,  20 — impression  made 
by  this,  21 — measures  of  Louis  Napoleon,  22 — election 
in  Paris,  23— its  effects,  24— meeting  of  Louis  Napoleon 
with  the  electors,  25— new  law  on  electoral  rights,  26 — 
effect  of  it,  27 — hostile  spirit  of  the  Assembly,  28 — 
president's  tour  in  the  provinces,  29 — parliamentary 
coalition  against  him,  30 — rupture  between  president 
and  Changarnier,  31 — opening  of  new  session  of  As- 
sembly, 32 — rupture  between  it  and  the  president,  33 
— violent  proceedings  in  it,  34  —  hostile  vote  against 
him,  35 — change  of  ministry  and  exhaustion  of  parties, 
36 — new  ministry,  37 — revision  of  constitution,  38 — the 
president  and  Cavaignac  on  it,  39 — vote  against  revi- 
sion of  constitution,  and  prorogation  of  Assembly,  40 
— state  of  parties  and  change  of  ministry,  41 — opening 
of  session,  42 — motion  of  quajstora,  43 — it  rejected,  44 
—  views  of  leaders,  45  —  military  meeting,  46  —  con- 
spiracy in  Assembly,  47 — preparations  for  coup  d'etat, 
43— president's  proclamation,  49 — dispersion  of  Nation- 
al Assembly,  50  —  combat  in  Paris,  51  —  majority  for 
Louis  Napoleon,  52 — final  results  of  the  great  convul- 
sion in,  54  et  seq. — dimiuished  increase  in  population 
of,  51. 
France,  Isle  of,  residence,  etc.,  of  Villjle  in,  I.  xi.  10  note. 
Franchise,  peculiar,  established  in  France  and  England 
by  the  revolution  of  1830,  I.  i.  7 — the,  change  in,  in 
France,  and  effects  of  it,  vi.  1 — its  democratic  basis,  2 
— as  defined  by  the  Spanish  constitution  of  1812,  vii.  21 
— in  France  under  the  Restoration,  II.  xvii.  114,  133 — 
influence  of  the  low,  in  Ireland,  xx.  9 — terras  of,  as  ar- 
ranged for  the  reform  bill,  xxiii.  30 — admission  of  ten- 
ants-at-will  to,  76 — settlement  of,  in  Ireland  by  the  re- 
form bill,  116 — as  regulated  by  constitution  of  1830  in 
France,  xxiv.  43 — demands  of  Lafayette  regarding, 
XXV.  15 — lowering  of,  under  Louis  Philippe,  49 — effects 
of  this.  III.  XXX.  60 — commencement  of  agitation  for 
lowering  the,  in  France,  xxxiv.  63 — proposed  reduction 
of,  in  Ireland,  xxxviii.  41 — extension  of,  in  Belgium, 
1843,  IV.  liii.  17— Holland,  by  constitution  of  1848,  19 
— the  Prussian,  by  constitution  of  1848,  29,  62 — -new 
form  of,  in  Prussia,  87 — in  Hungary,  liv.  16 — the  pro- 
posed, in  Austria,  17 — bill  lowering  the,  in  Ireland,  Ivi. 
62. 

Francis  II.,  the  emperor,  a  party  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  I. 
iii.  51 — arrival  of,  at  Atx-la-Chapelle,  vi.  62 — at  the 
Congress  of  Troppau,  viii.  70 — at  that  of  Laybach,  72 — 
measures  of,  against  the  Piedmontese  insurgents,  81— 
recognition  of  Louis  Philippe  by,  II.  xxiv.  49 — at  the 
Congress  of  Muntz-Graetz,  HI.  xxx.  25 — death  of, 
xxvii.  55. 

Francis  Joseph,  accession  of,  IV.  liv.  76 — proclamation 
by,  Iv,  1 — declared  Viceroy  of  Bohemia,  liv.  10 — joins 
the  aiTOy,  Iv.  55. 

Francis,  Sir  Philip,  death  and  character  of,  I.  iv.  51. 

Francisco,  don,  marriage  of,  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  IV. 
xlvi.  4G — alienation  of  the  queen  from,  60. 


Franrois,  general,  during  the  insurrection  of  June,  IV.  L 
87. 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  contributions  from  France  to,  I. 
iii.  43  note — population  of,  IH.  xxvii.  83 — reciprocity 
treaty  with,  II.  xix.  29  note — fixed  as  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  III.  xxvii.  4 — representa- 
tion of,  in  the  Diet,  4  note — population  and  military 
contingent,  5  note — progress  of,  since  the  peace,  7— 
suppression  of  newspaper  in,  48 — riot  in,  and  its  occu- 
pation by  the  Austrians,  51 — fresh  riot  in,  and  placed 
under  martial  law,  53 — society  for  liberty  of  the  press 
at,  xxx.  23 — outbreak  at,  ib. — statistics  of,  IV.  liii.  5 
note — excitement  in,  on  the  French  Revolution  of  1848, . 
20 — -meeting  of  the  Germanic  Diet  at,  32 — outbreak  in, 
65 — combat  in,  66 — accepts  the  Germanic  constitution 
of  1S4S,  77 — removal  of  National  Assembly  from,  79 — 
meeting  of  the  old  Diet  at,  94. 

Franklin,  Dr.,  intimacy  of  Huskisson  with,  H.  xix.  19 
note — and  the  Maine  boundary  question,  IV.  xli.  89. 

Franks,  colonel,  at  Goojerat,  IV.  xlix.  104. 

Eraser,  captain,  wounded  at  Purwanduriah,  HI.  xl.  92. 

Fraser's  Magazine,  I.  v.  43 — opposes  the  reform  bill,  II. 
xxiii.  71. 

Fraud,  universality  of,  among  functionaries  in  Russia,  I. 
viii.  50  et  seq. 

Frauds,  extension  of  facilities  for,  during  railway  mania, 
IV.  xlii.  6. 

Frayssinons,  count,  appointed  to  ministry  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  I.  xii.  120 — minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  IL 
xvi.  10. 

Frederick  the  Great,  Jomini's  Life  of,  II.  xviii.  4-'>. 

Frederick  VII.,  accession  of,  in  Denmark,  IV.  liii.  34 — his 
views  on  the  Schleswig  question,  517 — protests  against 
the  Prussian  invasion,  37 — armistice,  42. 

Frederick,  prince,  at  Vicenza,  IV.  Iii.  57. 

Frederick,  prince,  receives  the  command  against  Brussels, 
II.  xxiv.  77 — his  attack  on  it,  78 — defeated  and  retreats 
to  Antwerp,  79. 

Frederick,  prince,  heads  the  Schleswig  revolt,  IV.  liii.  36. 

Frederick,  general,  wounded  during  the  revolt  at  St. 
Petersburg,  I.  viii.  123. 

Frederick  William,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  negotiations 
of  the  insurgents  with,  II.  xxiv.  74 — his  speech  on  open- 
ing the  Chambers,  76 — his  dethronement  declared  in 
Brussels,  79 — resolution  of,  to  withstand  the  cession  of 
Luxembourg,  xxv.  65 — protests  against  its  cession,  67, 68 
— declares  war,  69 — forces  under,  70 — successes  of,  71 — 
annistice  concluded  on  the  intervention  of  the  Frencli, 
73 — advantages  gained  by  him,  7.5. — See  Holland. 

Frederick  William  II.  and  Chateaubriand,  anecdote  of,  I. 
xi.  6  note. 

Frederick  William  III.,  a  party  to  the  Holy  .\lliance,  I. 
iii.  51 — arrival  of,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  vi.  02 — interview 
between,  and  Alexander,  viii.  64 — recognition  of  Louis 
Philippe  by,  II.  xxiv.  .'iO — at  Congress  of  Miinschen- 
gratz,  III.  xvii.  52 — death  of,  02 — his  testament,  ib. 
note. 

Frederick  William  IV.,  accession  of,  and  his  first  acts, 
IH.  xxvii.  62 — his  answer  to  the  demand  for  a  constitu- 
tion, 63 — speech  of,  on  the  inauguration  of  the  cathedral 
of  Cologne,  68.— at  the  general  meeting  of  estates,  69 — 
his  .speech  on  dismissing  them,  70 — concessions  of,  71 — 
declines  to  interfere  against  the  Puritan  party,  73 — visit 
of  Queen  Victoria  to,  74  and  note— measures  of,  to  calm 
the  religioijs  excitement  of  1840,  75 — speech  of,  on  open- 
ing the  States-general,  73 — at  the  Congress  of  Muntz- 
Graetz,  xxx.  25 — proclamation  by,  1848,  IV.  liii.  23 — 
yields  to  the  demands  of  the  Liberals,  25 — new  consti- 
tution, 28  et  seq. — change  in  views  of,  45 — -proclamation 
regarding  Posen,  and  instirrection  there,  48 — measui'es 
to  arrest  the  revolution,  52 — appoints  Wrangel  to  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  .53 — change  of  ministry,  55 — further 
measures,  56,,  57 — dissolves  the  Assembly,  58 — his  vic- 
tory, 61 — new  constitution,  62— address  to  the  troops, 
63 — the  imperial  crown  offered  to,  74 — he  refuses  it,  75 
— note  from  Austria  to,  76 — the  smaller  states  urge  him 
to  accept  tlie  imperial  crown,  77 — dissolves  the  new 
Chamber,  86— new  electoral  law,  87 — speech  to  new 
Chamber,  88 — attempt  to  assassinate,  91 — views  of,  at 
the  Warsaw  conference,  92. 

Frederick  William,  prince,  at  the  Congress  of  Troppau,  L 
viii.  70. 

Frederick  WUliam  of  Hesse-Cassel,  made  co-regent  with 
his  brother,  II.  x.xv.  33. 

Fredericia,  defeats  of  the  Prussians  at,  TV.  liii.  96. 

Frederickstadt,  bombardment  of,  IV.  liii.  102. 

Free  Bands,  attack  on  Lucerne  by  thq,  xlvi.  93. 

Free  cities,  the,  effect  of  the  act  of  the  Germanic  Diet  on, 
IH.  xxvii.  34. 

Free  corps,  the,  in  the  Tyrol,  IV.  Iii.  34 — their  defeat, 
35. 

Free  countries,  character  stamped  on  literature  of,  EIL 
xxviii  1. 
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Free  Kirk  movu.,.,  ;it,  the,  in  Scotland,  III.  xxxvil.  73  et 
seq. — effects  of  it,  Tr> — n'Hoctions  on  it,  7<5. 

Frcc-Iabur  supir,  piopu.-eJ  icduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  xU. 
106 — reduction  of  duty  on,  1845,  xlii.  lf>. 

Free  presn,  alleged  danger  to  tlie  crown  from,  II.  xxiii.  H2. 

Free  trade,  tlie  true  autlior.i  of,  I.  i.  51 — Broughaju  on,  iv. 
24 — doctiine  of,  fir.-t  broaclied  in  Parliament,  x.  G4— 
applications  of,  to  raw  material,  II.  xix.  51 — furtlier 
measures  toward,  IS'25,  TG — remote  cau.-o  of,  xxi.  IT — 
arguments  for  tlie  application  of,  to  corn,  34_effcct.s  of 
reform  in  inducing,  IGi) — its  effects  on  Ireland,  170— 
influence  of,  on  tlie  Tory  land-lioldcrs,  xxii.  G— motion 
by  Jlr.  Hunt  against,  xxiii.  '.t7  —  establishment  of, 
among  the  states  of  Germany,  III.  xxvii.  41— internal, 
established  in  Prussia,  43— establishment  of,  between 
England  and  Turkey,  4-2- effects  of  establishment  of, 
on  (Janada,  xxxvii.  113 — declaration  of  Peel  against, 
1S41,  xxxviii.  4.5 — and  of  Palmerston  in  favor  of,  49^ 
excitement  in  favor  of,  1S41,  50 — Peel's  change  of  view 
on,  IV.  xli.  2 — first  steps  to,  as  regards  sugar,  106 — ar- 
guments of  tlie  supporters  of,  1S45,  xlii.  33 — application 
of,  to  grain  inevitable,  36 — -conduct  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers in  supporting,  and  its  effects  on  Ireland,  91— its 
adoption  inevitable,  94 — vast  results  of  introduction  of, 
xliii.  1 — alleged  effect  of,  in  producing  the  crisis  of  1847, 
111 — and  fettered  currency,  dangers  of,  142,  144 — tiic 
monetary  crisis  of  1S47  due  to  them,  143,  150 — ultimate 
effects  of,  irrespective  of  tlie  currency,  154 — commence- 
ment of  national  decline  with,  15II — at  first  induces 
cheap  and  ultimately  dear  food,  IGO — was  forced  upon 
Sir  Kobert  Peel,  IGl — effects  of  it  on  national  progress 
and  independence,  1G2 — its  effects  to  be  judged  before 
1852,  105 — first  step  toward,  in  France,  xliv.  58 — ap- 
proaclies  to,  in  Tuscany,  xlvi.  G9 — acts  of  the  provision- 
al government  of  France  against,  1.  21 — necessity  for 
its  universal  extension,  Ivi.  1 — efi'ects  of,  on  prices  and 
imports   of  grain,  5  —  effects  of,   on   price  of  foreign 

grain,  20 — motion  in  Parliament  on,  26  H  seq result 

of  debate,  31 — its  effects  how  modified,  .32— cry  for,  in- 
duced by  rise  of  prices,  Ivii.  61.— .S'''(!  also  Com-laws. 

Free-trade  measures,  influence  of  the,  as  regards  the  de- 
population of  Ireland,  IV.  xliii.  48. 

Free-trade  policy,  results  of  the  introduction  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  I.  i.  10. 

Free-trade  system,  danger  arising  from  the,  in  Great 
Britain,  I.  i.  28 — effects  of  tlie  introduction  of,  on  Rus- 
sia, viii.  53 — commencement  of  tlie,  II.  xix.  36 — -argu- 
ments in  its  favor,  37  ci  seq. — -indication  tlius  afforded 
of  growth  of  commercial  class,  41— arguments  against 
it,  42 — its  results  as  shown  by  experience,  47 — intro- 
duced with  reference  to  silk  trade,  49 — influence  of,  in 
leading  to  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  IV.  xlii.  89 — influ- 
ence of  the,  on  British  sliipping,  Ivi.  17  and  note. 

Free-traders,  the,  arguments  of,  on  the  agricultural  dis- 
tress que  tion,  I.  x.  72  ct  se^.  ^advocate  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  colonies,  II.  xxiii.  149 — exultation  of,  on 
Sir  R.  Peel's  measure,  IV.  xlii.  50 — oppose  the  Irish 
coercion  bill,  81 — oppose  Mr.  Fielden's  factory  bill,  xliii. 
89— attitude  of,  1S52,  Ivi.  25 — tlieir  arguments,  26. 

Freedom,  disastrous  effects  of  the  revolution  of  1S4S  on, 
I.  i.  24^syiiipathy  in  England  witli  all  struggles  for, 
xii.  3 — influence  of  the  passion  for,  in  promoting  the 
dispersion  of  man,  II.  xiii.  2 — effects  of  tlie  treason  of 
the  French  troops  to  Charles  X.  on  the  cause  of,  xvii. 
107 — amount  of,  in  France  under  tlie  Restoration,  113 
— the  desire  of,  not  tlie  spring  of  the  revolution,  117 — 
influence  of  religion  on,  in  England,  121 — eftects  of  the 
murder  of  Kotzebue  on,  III.  xxvii.  26 — effect  of  the  act 
of  the  Germanic  confederacy  on,  34 — ultimate  effect  of 
the  Prussian  reforms  on,  44^effect  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution in  cliecking  it  in  Germany,  45 — effect  of  the  rev- 
olutionary war  in  increasing  the  passion  for,  in  Ger- 
many, SI — and  of  general  education,  82 — effects  of  the 
Gennanic  confederacy  on  the  progress  of,  94 — causes 
which  shipwrecked  it  in  Gennany,  97^class  govern- 
ment destructive  of,  xxx.  62— effects  of  long-continued, 
in  England,  xxxi.  63 — causes  of  the  failure  of  the  ef- 
forts of,  in  Germany,  184S,  IV.  liii.  104  et  srq. — final  re- 
sults of  French  revolution  to,  Ivii.  54  et  seq. — overesti- 
mate of  capacity  of  nations  for,  6S See  also  Liberty. 

Freedom  of  corporations,  abolition  of.  III.  xxxvi.  7. 

Freedom  of  the  press,  partial  restoration  of  the,  in  France, 
I.  iii.  17 — -demands  of  the  estates  of  Prussia  for.  III. 
xxvii.  74 — society  for  establishing,  in  France,  xxx.  41 — 
establishment  of,  in  India,  xl.  14-— reflections  on  it,  15. 
— See  also  Press. 

Freedom  of  thought,  passion  for,  in  France,  I.  xi.  26. 

Freeholds,  number  and  value  of,  in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  9  and 
note — multiplication  of  small,  tliere,  xxi.  112. 

Freemantle,  Sir  T.,  secretary  of  Treasury,  1841,  IV.  xli. 
14  note. 

Freemasons,  democratic  tendency  of  the,  in  Spain,  vii.  92 
— conspiracy  headed  in  Poland  by  the,  U.  xv.  20. 
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Freemasons'  societies,  suppression  of,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  90. 

Freemen,  proposed  extinction  of  tlie,  III.  xxxvi.  10,  11 

arguments  against  it,  12  et  seq. — it  prevented  by  the 
Lords,  15. 

Freiligratli,  tlie  poems  of.  III.  xxviii.  35. 

French,  the,  diangcable  disposition,  etc.,  of,  I.  iii.  2 

their  system  of  government  in  Egypt,  III.  xxxii.  4 — 
their  stationary  condition  in  Lower  Canada,  IV.  xli.  96. 

French  domination,  reaction  against,  on  the  Continent, 
I.  i.  1. 

French  drama,  Lessing'a  criticism  on  the,  HI.  xxviii.  7— 
character  of,  72. 

French  missionaries,  proceedings  and  interference  of,  in 
Tahiti,  IV.  xli.  9S. 

French  nobility,  contrast  between  their  conduct  and  that 
of  the  English,  III.  xxxi.  6. 

Fiench  officers,  large  employment  of  by  Runjeet  Singh, 
m.  xl.  39. 

French  party,  majority  obtained  by  the,  in  the  Canadian 
Assembly,  III.  xxxvii.  111. 

French  and  German  philosophy,  contrast  between,  IIL 
xxviii.  62. 

French  physicians,  heroism  of,  during  the  yellow  fever  at 
Barcelona,  I.  xi.  43. 

Frencli  propagandists,  efforts  of  tlie,  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  III.  xxx.  24. 

French  Revolution,  the,  completion  of  its  first  drama,  I.  i. 
1 — opening  of  the  second,  2 — the  true  autliors  of,  51 — 
Thiers's  History  of,  II.  xvii.  12 — the  first,  Earl  Grey's 
defense  of,  xxiii.  7 — its  influence  on  the  reform  ques- 
tion, 52 — tlie  reform  bill  a  result  of  it,  120 — the  objects 
to  which  directed,  xriv.  l^its  failure,  2 — results  of  its 
infidelit5',  III.  xxxiiL  125 — its  final  results,  IV.  Ivii.  5i 
et  seq. 

French  Revolution  of  1830,  causes  which  predisposed  to, 
I.  i.  5 — its  influence  on  Great  Britain,  6 — influence  of  it 
on  the  elections  of  1830  in  England,  II.  .xxii.  45,  56,  57 
— the  royal  speech  on  it,  71 — impetus  to  the  reform  pas- 
sion given  by  it,  xxiii.  133 — objects  to  which  directed, 
xxiv.  1 — influence  of  it  in  Belgium,  71 — and  in  Ger- 
many, 81 — review  of  its  influence,  90 — its  influence  on 
the  revenue,  xxv.  35,  36 — Casimir  Porier  on  it,  .52 — in- 
fluence of  it  on  the  nobility,  104,  105 — and  in  Poland, 
xxvi.  13 — great  effect  of,  in  checking  freedom  in  Ger- 
many, III.  xxvii.  45 — its  disastrous  effects  there,  89- 
its  effects  on  the  condition  and  morals  of  the  working 
classes,  xxix.  6 — its  results  to,  1834,  xx.x.  59 — change 
for  the  worse  it  had  induced,  60 — erior  of  the  Liberal 
explanation  of  thi.-;,  61 — how  it  failed,  62 — schism  in- 
duced between  proprietors  and  proletaircs,  G3 — influ- 
ence of  it  in  Switzerland,  IV.  xlvi.  90 — disappointment 
from  it,  xlvii.  1 — analogy  between,  and  184S,  1.  1. 

French  Revolution  of  1S4S,  the,  I.  i.  16  et  seq. — its  effects 
in  Europe,  IS — effects  of  it  on  Great  Britain,  in  aggra- 
vating the  monetary  crisis,  IV.  xliii.  118 — diminished 
exports  to,  1S4G-1S49,  ib.  note — on  the  Glasgow  out- 
break of  1848,  127— and  in  Germany,  liii.  l,"lC,  20— 
effects  of  the  news  of,  in  Vienna,  liv.  1 — in  IIungai"y 
and  Bohemia,  8  et  seq. 

French  revolutions  of  1S36  and  184S,  increase  of  Russia 
from  I.  i.  13. 

Fiench  silks,  cheapness,  etc.,  of,  IT.  xix.  48. 

French  wines,  reduction  of  duties  on,  182.5,  II.  xix.  70 
note. 

Frew,  ensign,  at  the  assault  of  Ghuznee,  III.  xl.  71  note. 

Freyre,  general,  measures  of,  against  the  insurgents  at 
Cadiz,  I.  vii.  65,  66 — proceedings  of,  at  Cadiz,  74 — con- 
spiracy under,  in  Portugal  in  1817,  95. 

Fribourg,  society  for  liberty  of  the  press  at.  III.  xxx.  23 — 
protest  by,  against  the  suppression  of  the  convents,  IV. 
xlvi.  92 — a  member  of  the  Sunderbund,  94 — capture  of, 
by  the  revolutionists,  103. 

Fridrichs,  colonel,  operations  under,  II.  xv.  94. 

Friends  of  the  Constitution,  society  of  the,  in  Spain,  I. 
xi.  49. 

Fritnds  of  Ireland,  the  society  of,  IT.  x.xii.  58— put  down 
by  proclamation,  95. 

Frimont,  general,  operations  of,  against  the  revolution  at 
Naples,  I.  viii.  77 — suppression  of  insurrection  in  Bo- 
logna by,  n.  xxv.  27, 28 — occupies  Bologna,  v.  xxix.  27. 

Frioce,  M.  de,  the  writings  of,  I.  vi.  9. 

Frith,  major,  in  battle  before  Prome,  III.  xxxLx.  69 — at 
battle  of  Milloon,  71. 

Fronie,  member  given  to,  IT.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Frondeville,  the  marquis  de,  on  the  law  against  seditious 
cries,  I.  iii.  73. 

Frost,  Mr.  John,  the  leader  of  the  Chartists  at  Newport, 
III.  xxxvii.  OS — his  trial  and  sentence,  69 — his  conduct 
on  returning  from  transportation,  ib.  note. 

Frost,  severity  of  the,  in  Great  Britain,  1S3S,  III.  xxxvii. 
36. 

FuUerton,  lord,  supports  right  of  able-bodied  poor  to.  re- 
lief, IV.  xlii.  29  note.     < 
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Fulton,  first  application  of  steam  to  navigation  by,  I.  v. 
3  note. 

Funds,  the  rise  of,  in  ISIT  and  1818,  I.  iv.  31— fall  in,  on 
tlie  reiiumption  of  cash  payments,  x.  23 — reduction  of 
the  five  per  cents.,  146— price  of,  1824,  II.  xix.  12— re- 
duction of  the  four  per  cents.,  13 — high  price  of,  1824, 

64 fall  in,  1825,  82 — reduction  of  the  four  per  cents., 

1830,  xxii.  34 — transfers  in,  proposed  duty  on,  xxiii.  29 
note — the  French,  fall  in,  after  the  revolution  of  1830, 
XXV.  10,  38 — rise  in,  after  suppression  of  revolt  of  St. 
Meri,  III.  xxix.  81 — and  in  1836,  xxxiii.  46 — votes  of 
Chambers  on  reduction  of  interest  on,  1837,  xxxiv.  6 — 
rise  in,  1838,  9—1837-1841,  10  note- fall  of,  during  tlie 
Eastern  crisis,  98 — the  English,  rise  in,  1834,  xxxv.  13 
— reduction  of  the  four  per  cents.,  ib. — rise  in,  on  an- 
nouncement of  the  income-tax,  IV.  xli.  40 — high  rate  of 
the  British,  1844,  and  conversion  of  the  three  and  a  half 
per  cents.,  103 — fall  in,  1847,  xliii.  73— investments  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  in,  99— continued  fall,  1847,  100, 
101 — losses  on,  during  crisis  of  1847,  115 — fall  of,  in 
Paris,  184S,  1.  12. 

Fund-lioltlers,  Mr.  Attwood  on  the  position  of  the,  III. 
xxxi.  56. 

Fusseli,  a  Chartist,  trial  and  sentence  of,  IV.  xliii.  137. 

Futteh  Jung,  accession  of,  in  Afghanistan,  IV.  xlviii.  83 
— his  detlirouement  and  flight  to  the  English,  87  note 
— brief  sovereignty  of,  100. 

Futteh  Khan,  treachery  and  death  of,  III.  xl.  36. 

G. 

Gaeta,  flight  of  the  Pope  to,  IV.  lii.  81. 

Gage,  Sir  W.,  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  1841,  IV.  xli.  14 
note. 

Gagern,  M.  von,  IV.  liii.  33 — president  of  the  Diet,  43, 
46 — ministry  of,  69 — conduct  toward  Austria,  72. 

Gagern,  general  von,  murder  of,  IV.  liii.  43. 

Gain,  passion  for,  in  France,  1833,  III.  xxxiv.  10 — its  ef- 
fi'cts  on  literature  and  the  press,  12 — absorbing  passion 
for,  during  railway  mania,  IV.  xlii.  3,  4 — universal 
passion  for,  in  France,  xliv.  3. 

Galata,  the  suburb  of,  II.  xiii.  40— great  fire  at,  xiv.  85 
— school  for  Franks  established  at,  III.  xxsii.  53. 

Galatz,  exports  of  grain  from,  II.  xiii.  21 — revolt  of  the 
Greeks  and  massacre  of  the  Turks  at,  xiv.  16 — defeat 
of  the  Greek  insurgents  at,  31 — capture  of,  by  the  Rus- 
sians, XV.  SI. 

Galiano,  a  member  of  the  Cortes  of  1822,  I.  xi.  51  — 
moves  the  deposition  of  the  king,  xii.  78. 

Galicia,  insurrection  in,  I.  vii.  6d  —  Royalist  revolt  in, 
1820,  80,  xi.  48,  58 — reception  of  the  decree  against  the 
priests  in,  vii.  89 — continued  civil  war  in,  xii.  83. 

Galicia  (.Austrian  Poland),  see  Gallicia. 

Galiote,  post  of  the,  captured  by  the  insurgents,  1832, 
III.  xxix.  65. 

Galley-slaves,  liberation  of,  by  the  Palermo  revolution- 
ists, I.  vii.  ill — revolt  of,  at  Civita  Vcccbia,  117. 

Gallicia,  defensive  preparations  of  Austria  in,  II.  x.xv.  30 
— spread  of  the  secret  societies  to,  xxvi.  12^prepara- 
tions  of  Austria  in,  1831,  28 — statistics  of,  43— retreat 
of  Dweriiicki  into,  63 — and  of  the  Podolian  in.surgents, 
70 — their  disarming  there,  92 — state  of,  under  Austri.a, 
1845,  IV.  xlvi.  15  —  disputes  about  the  corv6es,  16  — 
spread  of  Socialism,  17— -injurious  infiuence  of  the 
Jews,  island  of  the  disbanded  soldiers,  19  —  the  in- 
surrection in,  20  et  se.q. — its  horrors,  22. 

Gallipoli,  population  of,  11.  xiii.  32  note. 

Gallitzin,  Prince  Alexander,  I.  viii.  131. 

Gallois,  general,  operations  under,  in  Africa,  III.  xxxiv. 
58. 

Galloway,  major-general,  at  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  III. 
xxxix.  83. 

Galtelli,  a  Roman  revolutionist,  IV.  lii.  81. 

Galway,  the  famine  of  1823  in,  I.  x.  122  note  —  disturb- 
ances in,  1831,  II.  xxiii.  72  —  increase  of,  since  the 
Union,  III.  xxxi.  124  note — proposed  municipal  reform 
of,  xxxvi.  33— proclaimed  iu  1848,  IV.  xliii.  138. 

Gamboldo,  defeat  of  the  ^^ardinians  at,  IV.  lii.  91. 

Gamboloito,  combat  at,  IV.  lii.  75. 

Game  laws,  the,  as  a  source  of  crime,  I.  iv.  83. 

Gamelle,  secret  society  called.  III.  xxx.  42  note. 

Gandja,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  II.  xiii.  70. 

Ganges  Canal,  the,  IV.  xlix.  113  note. 

Gantheaume,  admiral,  made  member  of  Chamber  of 
Peer.s,  I.  iii.  20. 

Garabats,  hospitality  of  the,  in  Algeria,  III.  xxx.  30. 

Garay,  Don  Martin  de,  heads  revolt  in  Navarre,  I.  vii.  69. 

Garde  Mobile,  institution  of  the,  IV.  I.  9 — on  the  revolt 
of  March,  5'>,  60— during  the  revolt  of  15th  May,  71— 
during  tlie  insurrection  of  June,  83 — cruelty  of  the  in- 
surgents of  June  to,  95 — discontent  of,  Ivil.  13. 

Garibaldi,  forces  \mdcr,  IV.  lii.  75,  76 — incursion  of,  into 
Lombardy,  and  its  defeat,  77 — return  of,  to  Rome,  83 
— heads  the  insurgents  at  gome,  110 — moves  against 


the  Neapolitans,  113 — defensive  preparations,  115 — his 
flight,  116 — dispersion  of  his  bands,  and  his  escape,  117. 

Gamier  Pages,  see  Pag6s. 

Garotti,  Don  Nicolas,  becomes  minister  of  justice,  I.  xi. 
52. 

Garter,  investiture  of  Louis  Philippe  with  the,  IV.  xli.  118. 

Gas,  joint-stock  companies  for,  1825,  II.  xix.  C6  note. 

Gasco,  a  leader  in  the  Cortes  of  1820,  I.  vii.  84 — becomes 
minister  of  the  interior,  xi.  69. 

Gascnigne,  general,  vote  of,  on  the  address,  1830,  II. 
xxii.  25 — returned  for  Liverpool,  1830,  57 — motion  by, 
against  the  reform  bill,  xxiii.  58 — thrown  out  for  Liv- 
erpool, 1831,  68 — his  amendment  introduced  into  new 
reform  bill,  93. 

Gaskill,  J.  M.,  a  lord  of  the  Treasury,  1841,  IV.  xli.  14 
note. 

Gasparin,  M.  de,  becomes  minister  of  interior.  III. 
xxxiii.  71  note — removed  from  that  office,  86 — again 
minister  of  the  interior,  1839,  xxxiv.  83  note. 

Gasser,  captain,  IV.  lii.  29. 

Gassicourt,  M.,  views  of,  in  1819,  I.  ix.  27. 

Gates  of  Derbend,  pass  of  the,  II.  xiii.  61. 

Gateshead,  member  given  to,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Gatton,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Gatz,  general,  IV.  Iv.  29— defeat  and  death  of,  30. 

Gaugieux,  M.,  on  the  labor  question,  IV.  xliv.  38. 

Gaul,  per.sistent  character  of  the,  I.  i.  GO. 

Gaul  under  the  Romans,  Thierry's,  II.  xviii.  30. 

Gautier,  M.,  finance  minister,  1839,  III.  xxxiv.  33  note. 

Gazan,  general,  dismissed  from  sci-vice,  II.  xvi.  13. 

Gazette  des  Cultes,  circulation  of  the,  II.  xvii.  19  note. 

({azette  de  France,  the,  circulation  of,  II.  xvii.  19  note — 
extension  of  suffrage  advocated  by.  III.  xxxiv.  63— 
publication  of  alleged  letters  by  Louis  Philif  pe  in,  IV. 
xliv.  53 — prosecution  of  it  for  this,  54 — suppression  of, 
li.  6. 

Gazette  de  Prusse,  the.  III.  xxvii.  71. 

Gefion  frigate, captureof  the, IV.  liii. 95 — recaptured,  101. 

Geismar,  general,  forces  and  operations  under,  1828.  II. 
XV.  47  — defeat  of,  by  Pacha  of  Widdin,  63  —  defeats 
him  and  takes  Kalafat,  ib. — forces  under,  1829,  112 — 
measures  of,  against  the  Pacha  of  Scodra,  139 — opera- 
tions of,  in  Poland,  xxvi.  47 — defeats  of,  by  Dwernicki, 
53 — defeat  of,  before  Warsaw,  61. 

General  Association,  formation  of  the,  in  Ireland,  III. 
xxxvi.  44. 

Generals,  meeting  of,  in  support  of  Louis  Napoleon,  IV. 
Ivii.  46. 

Geneva,  vote  of,  on  the  Jesuit  question  and  the  Sunder- 
bund,  IV.  xlvi.  95. 

Geneva,  increased  consumption  of,  during  railway  ma- 
nia, IV.  xlii.  8  note — proposed  reduction  of  duties  on, 
49. 

Genevois,  the  dulce  de,  becomes  King  of  Sardinia,  I. 
viii.  84. 

Genie  du  Christianisme,  Chateaubriand's,  I.  xi.  6  note — 

II.  xviii.  8. 

Genoa,  the  duke  de,  elected  King  of  Sicily,  IV.  lii.  21 — 
declines,  ih. — forces  under,  etc.,  25 — besieges  Peschi- 
cra,  49 — at  Goito,  52 — operations  under,  CS— at  No- 
vara,  93,  94. 

Genoa,  strength  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  in,  I.  viii.  81 
— death  of  O'Connell  at,  IV.  xli.  75 — reception  of  Lord 
Minto  at,  xlvi.  78 — democratic  excitement  in,  1848,  lii. 
2 — insurrection  in,  101 — its  suppression,  102 — system 
of  pri.son  labor  in,  Ivii.  8. 

Genoa,  the,  at  N.avarinn,  II.  xiv.  160,  161,  162.  163. 

Gentz,  M.,  at  the  Congress  of  Troppau,  I.  viii.  70. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  the,  I.  v.  42. 

Geoiffeux,  colonel,  murder  of,  I.  xi.  71. 

Geoffrey,  circumstances  connected  with  trial  of,  III. 
xxix."  78. 

Geology,  recent  progress  of,  I.  v.  41. 

George  III.,  death  of,  I.  x.  38 — impression  made  by  it  on 
the  country,  39 — library  of,  presented  to  the  nation,  II. 
xix.  15. 

George  IV.,  while  prince  regent,  opening  of  Parliament 
in  1817  by,  I.  iv.  11 — attack  on  him  by  the  mob,  ib. — 
on  Lord  Sidmouth,  x.  33— accession  of,  38 — alarming 
illne-s  of,  41  —  the  circumstances  of  his  marriage  to 
Queen  Caroline,  76  —  her  after  life,  77  et  se.q.  —  he 
presses  for  a  divorce,  78,  TO — conditions  demanded  by, 
with  regard  to  the  queen,  S3 — her  trial,  84 — increasing 
popularity  of,  and  his  coronation,  106,107 — his  appear- 
ance on  the  occasion,  108  —  visit  of,  to  Ireland,  110  — 
visit  of,  to  Scotland,  1822,  152  et  seq. — speech  of,  on 
opening  Parliament,  1823,  xii.  29  —  views  of,  on  the 
Spanish  war,  67 — presentation  of  the  library  of  George 

III.  to  the  nation  by,  II.  xix.  1.5 — his  personal  dislike 
to  Canning,  17 — speech  of,  July.  1825,  79 — speech  of,  in 
Parliament,  1826,  xxi.  3 — opening  of  Parliament,  and 
his  speech,  46  —  nies.sage  regarding  Portugal,  48  —  his 
dislike  to  Canning,  but  appoints  him  premier,  64 — new 
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ministry,  66 — Goderich  appointed  premier  after  Can- 
ning's deatli,  91 — tlie  royal  Kpeecli  on  Navarino,  9S — 
urges  decided  nieasnres  against  tlie  Catliolics,  121  — 
his  firmness  on  the  subject,  12;! — difficulties  of  the  min- 
istry with,  on  the  Catholic  question,  127 — at  hist  gives 
in,  ib. — account  of  the  discussion  to  Lord  Eldon,  ib. 
note — Ills  speech  on  opening  l^arliament,  128 — reluct- 
ance of,  to  the  Catholic  bill  after  it  is  passed,  150 — cir- 
cumstances of  his  consent  to  bring  in  the  bill,  rh.  note 
— royal  speech  of,  at  meeting  of  Parliament,  1S30,  xxii. 
20— last  illness  and  death  of,  45 — his  character  as  given 
by  opposite  parties,  46 — great  events  of  his  reign,  47 — 
his  talents,  4S — his  failings  and  vices,  49 — the  marriage 
of,  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  III.  xxxvi.  77. 

George  XIII.,  prince  of  Georgia,  beciuest  of  his  dominions 
to  Ru.ssia  by,  II.  xiii.  69. 

George,  a  Moldavian  leader,  II.  xiv.  33. 

George,  an  American  sympathizer,  execution  of.  III. 
xxxvii.  IDS. 

George  Sand,  the  romances  of,  II.  xviii.  71. 

Georges,  mademoiselle,  the  actress,  II.  xviii.  79. 

George.s,  Polignac  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of,  11.  xvii.  1. 

Georges,  general,  forces  under,  1831,  II.  xxv.  70 — suc- 
cesses of,  71. 

Georgey,  general,  character  of,  IV.  liv.  36  et  seq.— execu- 
tion of  Count  Zichy  by,  49 — at  Schwechat,  71 — views 
of,  on  the  prospects  of  Hungary,  Iv.  3 — forces  under,  5 
— his  first  movements,  6— ability  of  his  retreat,  7 — able 
movements  of,  10 — difficulties  of  his  retreat,  11 — battle 
of  Kapolna,  1.5  et  scq. — retreat  of,  after  Kapolna,  IS — 
defeats  Schlick,  22 — succeeds  to  the  chief  command,  23 
— plans  and  movements,  24 — battle  of  Tapio-Biscke,  25 
— and  of  Isa.szeg,  26  et  se  ;. — movements  after  it,  28,  29 
— generous  conduct  of,  30 — division  between  him  .ind 
Kossuth,  32  et  sq. — his  view.s,  34  et  seq. — opposed  to 
declaration  of  independence,  36 — relieves  Koraorn,  and 
further  successes,  40 — views  of,  after  capture  of  Pesth, 
42 — capture  of  Buda,  43 — further  successes,  44  et  seq. — 
total  forces  of,  47,  51 — opposed  to  democratic  party,  and 
causes  of  delay  in  opening  the  campaign,  52 — battle  of 
Pered,  53 — battle  of  Acz,  and  wounded,  56 — battle  of 
Komorn,  5S — throws  Klapka  into  it,  and  retreats,  59 — 
battle  of  Waitzen,  60 — proposals  to  him  to  capitulate, 
62 — dismissed  from  the  command,  but  restored,  63 — re- 
sults of  the  campaign,  64 — ability  of  his  movements,  C5 
— combat  at  Porozlo,  ib. — again  defeated,  77 — declared 
dictator,  78 — interview  with  Bem,  79 — his  capitulation, 
80— pardoned,  85. 

Georghaki,  a  leader  of  the  insurgent  Moldavians,  11.  xiv. 
32. 

Georgia,  intervention  of  Peter  the  Great  in,  II.  xiii.  68 — 
beiiueathed  to  Russia,  69,  70 — acquisition  of,  by  Rus- 
sia, XV.  3 — routes  from,  into  Asia  Minor,  67. 

Georgia  (United  States),  statistics  of  banks  in,  HI.  xxxvii. 
7  note — majority  against  Van  Biiren  in,  29. 

Gerard,  M.,  U.  xvii.  67  note,  74  note. 

Gerard,  general,  views  of,  in  1815,  I.  iii.  23 — during  the 
Tliree  Days,  II.  xvii.  74 — the  command  of  Paris  offered 
to,  79 — appointed  minister  at  war,  85 — secretary  at  war 
under  Louis  Philippe,  xxiv.  44 — marshal,  secretly  fa- 
vors the  attempt  to  revolutionize  Spain,  68 — resignation 
of,  xxv.  8 — intervention  of,  in  Belgium,  71,  72 — force 
for  the  coercion  of  Holland  under,  lU.  xxix.  85 — forces 
for  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  88 — commencement  of  it,  90 — 
its  surrender,  92 — becomes  minister  at  war,  xxxiii.  3 — 
speech  of,  in  favor  of  economy,  4 — advocates  a  general 
amnesty,  5 — resigns,  ib. — at  the  last  council  of  Louis 
Philippe,  IV.  xlvii.  65. 

Gerard,  violence  of,  on  his  trial  before  the  Peers,  in. 
xxxiii.  24. 

Gergenti,  suiTender  of,  to  the  Neapolitans,  IV.  Hi.  109. 

Germans,  war  not  natural  to  the.  III.  xxvii.  1 — number 
of,  in  Austrian  empire,  IV.  liii.  i5  note. 

German  frontier,  proposed  railway  from  Paris  to  the,  IV. 
xliv.  79. 

Gei-man  literature,  Madame  de  Stall's  criticisms  on,  II. 
xviii.  16 — reflections  on,  xxviii.  71 — its  general  charac- 
ter, 72 — its  romantic  and  sentimental  character,  73. 

German  Tribune,  suppression  of  the.  III.  xxvii.  48. 

German  unity,  declaration  of  Frederick  William  on,  m. 
xxvii.  63. 

Germanic  Confederacy,  sage  constitution  and  immense 
strength  of  the.  III.  xxvii.  4— its  military  forces,  5 — 
pledge  of  representative  governments  to  the,  15 — ad- 
vantages of,  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  03 — its  efi'ects  on 
domestic  peace  and  tlie  progress  of  freedom,  94 — statis- 
tics of  forces  of,  xxx.  20  note. 

Germanic  Diet,  resolution  of  the,  regarding  Luxembourg, 
II.  xxv.  29 — constitution,  votes,  etc.,  in  the.  III.  xxvii. 
4  and  notes — resolution  of  the,  regarding  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  confcderacj',  19 — its  effect  in  suppressing 
liberty,  20 — letter  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to,  21 — 
resolutions  adopted  in  conseauence,  22— final  act  of  the. 


regarding  constitutional  governments,  33 — its  effect,  34 
— refuses  to  sanction  a  constitution  in  Holstein,  36 — 
measures  of,  1S32,  against  the  press,  4S — decree  of  July 
5  on  the  subject,  49 — various  decrees  of  the,  ls;;,5,  54 — 
death  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  and  communication  of 
his  successor  to,  5i> — refusal  of  the,  to  restore  the  con- 
stitution of  Hanover,  57 — influence  of  the  constitution 
of  the,  84 — additional  restrictions  on  the  press  by  the, 
183.3,  xxx.  23 — first  proceedings  of,  on  revolution  of 
1848,  IV.  liii.  20— rcconstructi(m  of  the  old,  94. 

Gcnnanos,  the  archbishop,  blockades  Patras,  II.  xiv.  42. 

Germany,  violence  of  the  revolution  of  1S48  in,  I.  i.  IS — 
increased  emigration  from,  65,  viii.  52  —  character  of 
the  democratic  attempts  of  1820  in,  x.  163 — sympathy 
with  Greece  in,  II.  xiv.  143— Madame  de  Stael's  work 
on,  xviii.  15.— prices  of  wheat  in,  xxi.  33,  34 — state  of 
political  feeling  in,  1830,  xxiv.  SI —  disturbances  in 
Cologne,  etc.,  82 — convulsions  over  all  the  North,  83 — 
in  Dresden,  Leipsic,  etc.,  S4 — and  in  Brunswick,  S5 — 
affairs  of,  1S30,  and  precautionary  measures,  xxv.  29 — 
defensive  measures  in  Austria,  30^state  of  feeling  in 
Prussia,  31  —  fermentation  in  the  lesser  states,  32  — 
troubles  in  Saxony  and  Hesse-Cassel,  33 — insmrection 
in  Hanover,  34  —  peace  necessary  to,  after  the  efforts 
of  the  war.  III.  xxvii.  1  —  moderation  of  demands  on 
the  peace,  2— dangers  to  her  independence  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  empire,  3— constitution  and  strength  of 
the  confederacy,  4 — its  military  forces,  5 — peace  and 
prosperity  thus  secured  to,  6 — statistics,  T — s)ilendor  of 
capitals  and  chief  cities,  8 — universal  education.  9 — re- 
lations between  this  general  education  and  crime,  10, 
11 — seeds  of  discontent  arising  from  the  general  pros- 
perity, 12 — way  in  which  this  came  about,  13^expect- 
ation  of  liberal  institutions  after  the  peace.  14  —  evi- 
dence from  public  acts  regarding  this,  15  —  delay  in 
the  governments  in  performing  these  engagements,  16 
. —  representative  assemblies  established  in  Hanover, 
Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden,  17  —  tardy  promi.scs  of  the 
Prussian  government,  IS  —  resolution  of  the  Diet  re- 
garding internal  affairs  of  the  confederacy,  19 — effects 
of  this,  20 — effect  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  revolu- 
tion.s,  21 — resolution  of  the  Diet  on  the  propositions  of 
Austria,  22 — -supreme  Austregal  court,  23 — assassina- 
tion of  Kotzebue,  24 — sensatiun  excited  by  the  execu- 
tion of  Sand,  £5 — results  of  this  to  freedom,  26 — circu- 
lar of  cabinet  of  Berlin,  27  et  seq. — reflections  on  this 
picture  of  Germany,  30 — circular  of  Metlernicli  on  the 
effects  of  the  repressive  measures,  31 — and  on  tlie  Nea- 
politan Revolution,  32  —  final  act  of  the  confederation 
regarding  constitutional  government-,  33 — effect  of  this 
on  the  liberty  of,  34 — illusory  edict  of  Prussia  regard- 
ing provincial  Diets,  3.5 — refusal  of  the  Diet  to  sanction 
the  demand  of  llolstein  for  a  constitution,  36— the  con- 
stitution of  the  ))rovinciiil  estates  of  Prussia  by  edict 
of  June  5,  lS-0,  37 — circular  on  it,  3S — proceedings  of 
Prussia  against  the  secret  societies,  39 — the  real  value 
of  the  provincial  estates,  40 — causes  which  prevented 
an  outbreak,  41  —  wisdom  of  internal  government  of 
Prussia,  42  et  seq. — effect  of  the  French  Revolution  of 
1830  in  checking  freedom,  45 — and  of  the  Belgian  and 
Polish  revolutions,  46 — effect  of  the  siege  of  Antwerp, 
47 — measures  of  the  Diet  against  the  pns.s,  4S — decree 
against  foreign  publications,  49 — .sensation  caused  by 
these  measures,  50 — riot  in  Frankfort,  and  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  Austrian!?,  51  —  congress  of  sovereigns  at 
Muntz-Graetz,  52 — fresh  riot  in  Frankfort,  and  placing 
of  it  under  martial  law,  53  —  decrees  of  1S35  in  the 
Diet,  54— deatli  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  and  his  suc- 
cessor's communication  to  the  Diet,  55  — change  in 
public  mind  toward  material  objects,  56 — the  Diet  re- 
fuses to  restore  the  constitution  of  Hanover,  57 — dis- 
pute of  Prussia  with  the  Pope,  58 — sensation  excited 
by  it,  59 — internal  regulations  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, 00 — amnesty  in  Prussia,  and  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Holland,  61 — death  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
revival  of  the  cnn.stitution  question,  62 — answer  of  King 
of  Prussia  to  demand  for  a  constitution,  63 — excitement 
on  meeting  of  estates  of  Prussia,  C5 — extension  of  ZoU- 
Verein,  60 — great  system  of  railways  in  Northern,  67 — 
progress  of  constitutional  ideas,  71  et  seq. — gi-eat  re- 
ligion-: movement  in  1845.  73— constitutional  progress 
in  1S45,  74- and  in  1846,  75— increased  demand  for  re- 
form, 76 — session  of  the  Prussian  States-general,  78 — 
extraordinary  political  state  of,  79 — effect  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war  on  the  two  parties  which  divided  it,  80 — 
increasing  passion  for  freedom,  81 — effect  of  general 
education,  82  — difficulties  from  the  want  of  foreign 
commercial  colonies,  83 — -causes  which  held  her  to- 
gether, the  Diet  and  federal  union,  84 — effect  of  the 
preponderance  of  Catholics.  85  —  tlie  army  the  expres- 
sion of  general  opinion,  S6  —  influence  of  Russia  on 
Prussia  and  the  lesser  states,  S7 — influence  of  want  of 
employment  in  forcing  men  to  become  government  em- 
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ployo?.  SS— effects  of  the  revolutions  of  1820  and  1830, 
8!)— counteracting  influence  of  these  causes,  90— influ- 
ence of  tliese  causes  on  literature  of,  9'i— advantages  of 
confederacy  to  peace  of  Europe,  93 — effect  of  it  on  do- 
mestic peace  and  tlie  progress  of  freedom,  0-1 — causes 
which  sliipivrecked  liberty,  9T— slcetch  of  literature  of, 
during  first  half  of  19th  century,  xxviii.  1  et  seq. — re- 
ligious character  of,  and  its  origin,  (J7 — reaction  to  ra- 
tionalism, 68— sketch  of  the  fine  arts  in,  74  ct  seq. — 
6culptin-e  in,  75 — painting,  77 — architecture,  79 — nui- 
Bic,  80  I't  -scq. — effect  of  recent  disasters  on  the  mind  of, 
87  —progress  of  tlie  cholera  over,  xxix.  31 — increasing 
influence  of  Russia  in,  99 — memoir  by  Prussia  on  state 
of,  1832,  XXX.  22 — efforts  of  the  French  propagandists, 
and  revolutionary  organization  in,  23 — restrictive  sys- 
tem of,  xxxviii.  50 — increase  of  exports  to,  1S3T-1S40, 
IV.  xli.  29  —  consumption  of  sugar  per  head  in,  31  — 
class  from  which  the  army  is  drawn  in,  xliii.  25  — ex- 
ports to,  1816-1849,  118  note- miles  of  railway  in,  122 
note— agitated  state  of,  1848,  liii.  1— passions  of  religion 
and  race  in,  2— different  races  in  .\ustria,  3 — prosperity 
in,  daring  the  peace,  5— great  extent  of  education  in,  6 
— effect  of  tlie  military  system,  7 — division  of  parties 
on  tlie  representative  system  in,  9— demand  for  unity 
in,  12— the  Zoll-Verein,  13  H  seq. — prevalence  of  vision- 
ary ideas  in,  15— effects  of  the  French  Revolution  on, 
16  — progress  of  revolution  of  1848  in,  20  —  the  lesser 
sovereigns  yield,  21— disturbances,  etc.,  in  Prussia,  22 
— submission  of  the  king  tliere,  25— revolution  in  Ba- 
varia, 20 — dispute  between  Prussia  and  the  General 
Diet.  30— elections  for  the  latter,  32— composition  of 
the  General  Diet,  33— attack  on  .Schleswig-llolstein,  34 
et  seq. — armistice  there,  42— meeting  of  the  Diet,  and 
revolt  in  the  south,  43  — new  constitution,  and  Arch- 
duke Jolm  chosen  regent,  44 — composition  of  the  Diet, 
ib.  note— dissatisfaction  of  Prussia,  45 — installation  of 
the  rogent,  4(5— changes  effected  by  the  National  As-- 
eembly,  ib.  —declaration  of  the  Assembly  on  Prussia, 
CO,  61 — proceedings  of  the  Diet  and  the  regent,  64  — 
outbreak  at  Frankfort,  65— revolt  in  Baden,  67 — debate 
on  the  prosecution  of  those  implicated,  6S— increasing 
jealousy  of  Austria,  63— execution  of  Blum,  71 — breach 
with  Austria,  72— influence  of  tlie  clubs,  7.3 — tlie  crown 
offered  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  74— he  declines  it,  75— 
views  of  Austria,  76 — tlie  constitution  accepted  by  the 
lesser  states,  77— its  character,  78— breach  between  tlie 
Assembly  and  Prussia,  79— violent  proceedings  of  the 
A.ssembly,  and  its  dissolution,  8) — iusurrection  in  Sax- 
ony and  Hanover,  81 — and  in  Baden  and  the  Palatin- 
ate, 82— constitution  agreed  to  by  Prussia,  etc.,  84— 
fnrtlier  clianges  in  Prussia,  86  et  .s«7.— final  arrange- 
ment of  Diet  and  constitution,  8) — state  of  Hesse-Gas- 
Eel,  and  threatened  war,  91— intei-vention  of  Russia,  92 

the  Olmiitz  convention,  93  —  final   arrangement  at 

Dresden,  94— renewal  of  hostilities  in  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein,  95— final  settlement  of  the  question,  102,  103— 
causes  of  the  faihire  of  the  Liberal  movement  in,  101— 
effi'Cts  of  the  loyalty  of  the  army,  lil5— and  of  the  Prus- 
sian representation  of  classes,  106— emigration  from, 
Ivii.  59.  —  See  also  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  other 
States. 

Gevaudean,  views  of,  in  1819,  I.  ix.  27. 

Ghiizees,  massacre  of,  by  Sbah  Soojali,  III.  xl.  69. 

Gliazipoor,  death  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at.  III.  xx.xix.  36. 

Ghebel,  colonel,  arrest  of  the  Mouravieffs  by,  I.  viii.  1S5 
— his  death,  ib. 

Ghent,  the  court,  etc.,  of  Louis  XVIII.  at,  I.  iii.  7— dem- 
ocratic spirit  in,  II.  xxiv.  71 — outbreak  of  the  insur- 
rection in,  73 — disorder  and  pillage  in,  77 — succors  to 
Brussels  from,  79— Dutch  party  in,  xxv.  60. 

Ghilzies,  insurrection  of  the,  in  Afghanistan,  HI.  xl.  86— 
defeat  of  the,  at  Khelat-i-Ghilzye,  96— defeat  of,  by 
Colonel  Chamber-s,  98. 

Ghirek,  defeat  of  insurgent  Afghans  at,  HI.  xl.  97. 

Gholab  Singli,  intrigues  of,  at  Lahore,  IV.  xlix.  58 — terms 
of  treaty  regarding,  88 — resistance  by  the  Sikhs  to  him, 
91. 

Ghoorkas,  first  collision  with  the,  HI.  xxxix.  38 — the  war 
with,  39 — their  character,  40 — early  disasters,  41 — suc- 
cesses of  Octerlony,  42 — further  successes,  and  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  43,  44 — destruction  of  regiment  of,  in 
Kohistan,  xl.  114— at  Sobraon,  IV.  xlix.  82,  86. 

Ghoaras,  defense  of  the  Acropolis  by,  H.  xiv.  91 — shut  up 
in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  104 — victory  of,  at  Mara- 
thon, 113 — execution  of  Odysseus  by,  116 — operations 
assigned  to,  in  1825,  120— besieged  in  the  Acropolis, 
1826,  149— killed,  ib. 

Ghumicole-Kane,  captured  by  the  Russians,  H.  xv.  106. 

Ghuznee,  description  of,  III.  xl.  68— tragedy  before  it,  69 
— its  assault  and  capture,  70  et  .irq. — results  of  this,  72 
— force  to  occupy,  78— the  fall  of,  IV.  xlviii.  79— recap- 
ture of,  by  Nott,  95— destruction  of  fortifications  of,  107. 
Giaunone,  the  prose  of,  III.  xxviii.  41. 


Gibberti,  the  abb6,  influence  of  the  works  of,  TV.  xlvl. 
63. 

Gibbon,  the  works  of,  prohibited  in  Spain,  I.  vii.  45 — 
Guizot's  edition  of  his  Rome,  II.  xviii.  22 — the  auto- 
biography of,  III.  xxviii.  54. 

Gibb.s,  general,  monument  to,  I.  ii.  62. 

Gibson  the  sculptor,  the  works  of,  I.  v.  99, 

Gidera,  general,  IV.  Iv.  20. 

Gielgud,  general,  forces  under,  II.  xxvi.  60 — operations 
of,  61 — at  Ostrolenka,  74,  75 — cut  off  from  the  main 
body,  77 — throws  himself  into  Lithuania,  SO — defeat  of, 
at  Wilna,  81 — -retreats  into  Prussia,  and  his  murder,  ?'■. 

Gifford,  Sir  Robert,  his  speech  in  the  queen's  case,  I.  x.  87. 

Gifford,  Mr.,  editor  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  I.  xL  3 
note. 

Gilbert,  Graham,  the  paintings  of,  I.  v.  92. 

Gilbert,  general,  afterward  Sir  Walter,  at  Moodkee,  IV. 
xlix.  64— at  Ferozeshah,  68— at  Sobraon,  82,  84 — oper- 
ations of,  against  the  Sikhs,  99 — at  Chillianwallah,  100, 
101 — at  Goojerat,  104 — overthrow  of  the  Afghans  and 
capture  of  Attock  by,  107. 

Gillespie,  general,  monument  to,  I.  ii.  62. 

Gillespie,  colonel,  suppression  of  the  mutiny  at  Vellorc 
by,  III.  xxxix.  37 — forces  under,  against  the  Ghoor- 
kas, 39 — repulse  and  death  of,  41. 

Gilly,  general,  I.  iii.  106— proscribed  in  1815,  19 — indem- 
nity to,  ix.  102  note. 

Ginguene,  M.,  the  works  of,  II.  xviii.  57. 

Gipsies,  numbers  of,  in  Austrian  empire,  IV.  liii.  3  note. 

Girardin,  Eraile  de,  mission  of,  to  the  king,  11.  xvii.  80  — 
charges  against  the  ministry  by,  IV.  xlvii.  11 — urges 
the  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe,  66 — impri.jonment  of, 
IV.  1.  98. 

Girardol,  lieutenant,  IV.  Ivi.  71  note. 

Girod,  a  leader  of  the  Canadian  insurgents,  death  of,  IH. 
xxxvii.  S3. 

Girod  de  I'Ain,  M.,  president  of  the  Chamber,  1S31,  II. 
xxv.  59 — report  by,  on  the  secret  societies.  III.  xxxiii. 
17 — minister  of  justice,  1839,  xxxiv.  33  note. 

Gironde,  depressed  state  of  the  vine-growers  of  the,  1831, 
in.  xxix.  2. 

Girondists,  Lamartine's  History  of  the,  H.  xviii.  24. 

Gisqnet,  M.,  advocates  holding  the  Tuileries  in  1832,  in. 
xxix.  69 — measures  of,  after  the  revolt  of  St.  Meri,-  76, 
77 — disclosures  on  trial  of,  xxxiv.  14. 

Giulay,  general,  at  Verona,  IV.  Iii.  .58. 

Giurgevo,  terms  of  treaty  of  Adrianople  regarding,  II.  xv. 
138. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  on  the  imports  into  Liverpool,  I.  iv.  68 — ■ 
arguments  of,  against  the  Jamaica  bill,  HI  xxxvii.  130. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  master  of  mint,  1841,  IV.  xli.  14  note 
— becomes  colonial  secretary,  45 — arguments  of,  for  i-e- 
peal  of  navigation  laws,  Ivi.  7  et  seq. — arguments  of,  in 
favor  of  free  trade,  20— on  Sir  R.  Peel,  61. 

Glandl^ves,  M.,  conversation  between  and  Lafitte,  on  the 
Duke  of  Orieans,  II.  xxiv.  12,  13. 

Glaneure,  the,  a  manufacturing  journal,  III.  xxx.  43. 

Glasgow,  insurrection  planned  in,  I.  iv.  12 — secret  society 
in,  14--great  meeting  of  Radicals  in,  1819,  x.  24 — fall 
of  wages  in,  1819,  34  note — continuance  of  military 
training  near,  1820,  49  —  attempted  insurrection  in, 
1820,  !>0 — its  suppression,  51 — rejoicings  in,  on  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  queen,  SS — effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  com- 
bination laws  in,  II.  xix.  53— distress  in,  1826,  xxi.  2 — 
petition  for  government  assistance  from,  1820,  23— re- 
form meeting  at,  x.xiii.  85 — violent  refoiTn  meeting  at, 
104 — two  members  given  by  reform  bUl  to,  116 — statis- 
tics of  voters  registered  in,  136  note — ratio  of  infant 
mortality  in,  HI.  xxix.  6  note — peculiarities  of  cholera 
in,  32  note — ravages  of  cholera  in,  x.\xi.  .9 — importance 
of  the  slave-trade  to.  70 — the  Durliam  festival  at,  159 — 
the  elections  of  1835  in,  xxxv.  20 — address  of  the  work- 
ing classes  of,  against  the  Lords,  xxxvi.  23 — banquet 
to  Sir  R.  Peel  at,  56 — the  great  cotton-spinnei-s'  strike 
in,  1837,  xxxvii.  53 — population,  crime,  etc.,  in,  1S22- 
183S,  57  note — anti-cora-law  association  formed  at,  70 — 
results  of  Free  Kirk  movement  in,  xxxvii.  75  note — de- 
parture of  first  emigrants  for  New  Zealand  from,  xxxviii. 
14— danger  of,  1S42,  from  the  rioters,  IV.  xli.  21,  22— 
and  Greenock  Railway,  parliamentary  expenses  of,  xlii. 
5  note — annual  increase  of  population  in,  9 — Irish  im- 
migration into,  during  the  famine,  xliii.  45 — the  sub- 
scription for  the  relief  of  the  Highlands  in,  1847,  52 — 
ratio  of  mortality  in,  93  and  note — the  bankruptcies  in, 
during  1S47, 114— vast  influx  of  destitute  Irish  into,  119 
— extreme  suffering  in,  1S4S,  126 — outbreak  in  March, 
127 — further  riots,  and  their  suppression,  128 — effects 
of  this  success,  129 — abortive  attempt  at  insurrection 
in,  on  the  10th  April,  134 — fabrication  of  signatures  to 
Chartist  petition  at,  135  note — high  rate  of  infant  mor- 
tality in,  157. 

Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce,  free-trade  petition  from 
the,  I.  X.  64. 
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Glasgow  university,  Sir  R,  Peel  elected  lord  rector  of,  III. 
xxxvi.  50. 

Glasgow,  the,  at  the  battle  of  Algierfj,  L  ii.  77,  7!>. 

Glass,  reduction  of  duties  on,  1S25,  11.  xix.  70 — proposed 
reduction  of  duties  on.  xxiii.  29  note — reduction  of  du- 
ties on,  IV.  xli.  10.') — abolition  of  duty  on,  xlii.  15. 

Glenelg,  lord.  III.  xxxvi.  3 — course  followed  by,  regard- 
ing the  Canadian  prisonei-s,  x.xxvii.  99 — measures  of, 
at  the  Cape,  IV.  Ivi.  47. — See  also  Grant,  C. 

Globe,  le,  circulation  of,  II.  xvi.  19  note — prosecution  of, 
33 — the  advocates  of  the  views  of  the  St.  Simonians, 
XXV.  40,  III.  xxix.  7. 

Glory,  passion  for,  in  France,  IV.  xliv.  21. 

Gloucester  county  prison,  destruction  of  the,  by  the  Bris- 
tol rioters,  II.  xxiii.  SS. 

Gloucestershire,  additional  memliers  for,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Gloves,  reduction  of  duties  on,  1S25,  II.  xix.  70 — proposed 
reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  xlii.  48. 

Gliick,  tlie  works  of,  III.  x.xviii.  SO. 

Glyptothek,  the,  at  Municli,  III.  xxvii.  8— architecture 
of  the,  xxviii.  79. 

Godby,  brigadier,  at  Aliwal,  IV.  xlix.  78 — at  Cliillian- 
wallah,  101. 

Godefroi,  M.,  III.  xxxiii.  21. 

Godericli,  viscount,  becomes  colonial  secretary,  II.  xx'u  6G 
— appointed  premier  after  Canning's  death,  91 — weak- 
ness of  liis  cabinet,  92 — its  dissolution,  94 — colonial  sec- 
retaiy,  1830,  xxiii.  6  note. 

Godwin,  colonel,  afterward  general,  capture  of  Martaban 
by.  III.  x.xxix.  CD — operations  of,  in  Burraah,  IV.  xlix. 
114 — storming  of  Rangoon,  115 — and  of  Bassein,  116 — 
capture  of  Pi'ome  and  Pegu,  117. 

Goetlie,  parallel  between  Wordsworth  and,  I.  v.  22 — Ma- 
dame de  Stall's  criticism  on,  II.  xviii.  10 — the  works  of, 

III.  xxviii.  10 — his  Faust,  11 — liis  marvelous  contradic- 
tions, 12 — his  moral  and  religious  deficiencies,  13 — his 
great  vereatility,  14 — liis  universal  popularity,  15 — his 
picture  of  the  inliuence  of  the  stage,  10 — parallel  be- 
tween him  and  Schiller,  17 — the  autobiography  of,  55 — 
influence  of  his  Werter,  50 — his  novels,  57 — on  the  pop- 
ular orator,  IV.  xli  04. 

Gohud,  surrender  of,  to  Scindia,  III.  xxxix.  35. 

Goito,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  IV.  lii.  31 — passage  of 
the  Mincio  by  the  Sardinians  at,  38 — repulse  of  tlie 
Austrians  at,  53. 

Gokla,  a  Mahratta  chief,  death  of.  III.  xxxix.  49. 

Gold,  influence  of  the  supply  of,  on  society,  I.  i.  33— di- 
minished produce  of,  in  South  America,  and  increased 
In  Russia,  36 — effects  of  the  discoveries  of,  in  California, 
3S,  39,  40 — their  effects  in  promoting  emigration,  66 — 
increased  price  and  diminished  supply  of,  ii.  ID — return 
of,  to  Great  Britain,  and  fall  in  its  price,  11 — variations 
in  the  price  of,  40,  51 — prices  of,  at  various  times,  iv.  73 
dangers  of  its  rise  abroad,  75 — views  of  Adam  Smith  on, 
X.  4— deficient  supplies  of,  during  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  0 — varying  value  of,  at  the  present  time,  9 — 
liability  of,  to  be  drained  away,  13 — causes  and  effects 
of  influx  of,  into  the  country,  15 — paper  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  or  substitute  for,  II.  xix.  1 — coinage  and 
circulation  of,  1822,  etc.,  xxi.  7 — exportation  of,  in  132.5, 
and  its  effects,  22 — -witlidrawal  of,  to  the  Continent, 
etc.,  -xxii  27 — foundation  of  the  currency  system  of  En- 
gland on.  III.  XXXV.  2 — danger  of  a  currency  based  on 
its  retention,  4,  6 — causes  of  drain  of,  10 — terror  caused 
by  the  export  from  England  of,  xxxvii.  42 — the  effects 
of  it,  43— drain  of,  from  England  to  India,  xxxix.  32  — 
drain  of,  from  England,  1839,  etc.,  IV.  xli  17 — -the  dis- 
tress of  1S42,  etc.,  due  to  export  of,  25 — cessation  of 
drain  of,  from  fine  harvest  of  1843,  76 — Peel  on,  as  the 
standard  of  value,  108 — proportion  of  paper  circulation 
to  be  based  on,  under  act  of  1S44,  111 — Mr.  H.awes 
on  its  alleged  depreciation,  112 — increased  supplies  of, 
from  South  America  and  Russia,  xlii.  1— Mr.  Baring 
on  the  exports  of,  xliii  75  —  increased  produce  of, 
in  Russia,  99 — alleged  effect  of  issue  of  paper  on,  110 
— constant  drain  of,  to  meet  the  excess  of  imports,  145 
— effects  of  increased  supply  of  it,  140 — drain  of,  1850,  ib. 

— argument  of  the  bullionists  as  to  export  of,  14" 

danger  of  its  merely  passing  through  the  riclier  states, 
14S— errors  of  the  bullionists  on  this,  149— variations  in 
quantity  held  by  the  Bank  since  the  act  of  1844,  153— 
supply  of,  from  Russia  to  France  during  the  monetary 
crisis,  xlvii  6^increased  supply  of,  and  its  effects,  Ivi 
73  et  .leq. 

Gold  currency,  liability  of,  to  be  ^rithdrawn,  n.  xxi  21. 

Gold  discoveries  in  California,  etc.,  the  effects  of,  I.  i  30, 

IV.  Ivi  72  et  xrq. — due  to  the  niouetary  crisis  in  En- 
gland, xliii.  141 — effects  of,  in  modifying  those  of  free 
trade,  165,  Ivi.  2 — their  effects  on  prices,  16 — their  in- 
fluence on  the  cause  of  protection,  19— and  on  emigra- 
tion, Ivii.  65. 

Gold  mines,  government  revenue  from,  in  Russia,  I.  viii 
47. 


Golden  Horn,  the,  II.  xiii  39,  40. 

Golding,  lieutenant,  treacherous  attack  on,  IV.  xlviii  72. 

Goldoni,  the  comedies  of.  III.  xxviii.  29. 

Golownin,  general,  comnuinds  tlic  covering  force  at  Varna, 
II.  XV.  65 — general,  forces  and  position  of,  in  the  PolisU 
war,  xxvi  S3 — -defeat  of,  88. 

Gontaut,  madame  de,  I.  i\.  38,  n.  xvi.  54 — fidelity  of,  to 
Charles  X.,  xvii  95. 

Gonzalvi,  cardinal,  negotiates  the  concordat  of  1817  with 
France,  I.  vi.  27. 

Gooch,  Mr.,  motion  by,  on  agricultural  distress,  1821,  I. 
X.  99. 

(Joojerat,  retreat  of  the  Sikhs  toward,  IV.  xlix.  103 — bat- 
tle of,  104— its  results,  106. 

Goolai,  capture  and  destruction  of,  IV.  xlviii.  86. 

Gordon,  hon.  captain,  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1841,  IV 
xli.  14  note. 

Gordon,  Sir  John  Watson,  the  portraits  of,  I.  v.  92. 

Gordon,  Sir  Robert,  English  embassador  to  Turkey,  IL 
XV.  136. 

Gordon,  mademoiselle,  a  partisan  of  Louis  Napoleon's,  IIL 
xxxiii.  81. 

Gore,  general,  monument  to,  I.  ii.  02. 

Gore,  colonel,  check  of,  at  St.  Denis,  III.  xxxvii.  81 — cap- 
tures it,  82. 

Gorgon,  tlie,  at  Acre,  III.  xxxii  72. 

Gorjakowski,  count,  preparations  of,  at  Mantua,  IV.  lii.  31. 

Gortschakoft',  general,  combat  at  Porozlo,  IV.  Iv.  65. 

Goru,  check  of  the  Russians  at,  II.  xxvi.  55. 

Gosford,  lord,  sent  as  governor  to  Canada,  III.  xxxvi  28 
—his  measures  there,  29 — proceedings  of,  in  Lower 
Canada,  1836,  54 — at  the  commencement  of  the  insur- 
rection, xxxvii.  SO — on  its  suppression,  84 — resignation 
of,  93. 

Gossett,  major,  at  the  battle  of  Algiers,  I.  ii  78. 

Goths,  the,  conquests  of,  II.  xiii.  4 — descendants  of,  in 
Austria,  IV.  liii.  3 — settlement  of,  in  Prussia,  4. 

Gothic  architecture,  revival  of,  in  Great  Britain,  I.  v.  83. 

Gottingen,  insurrection  in,  1S31,  II.  xxv.  34. 

Gouben,  trial  and  execution  of,  for  the  Rochelle  conspir- 
acy, I.  xi  21. 

Goudchoux,  M.,  a  member  of  provisional  government,  IV. 
xlvii  75  note — resignation  of,  1.  22 — finance  minister 
under  Cavaignac,  97  note — first  financial  measure-,  Ii. 
1— proposes  taxation  on  income,  5 — duty  on  successions 
proposed  by,  Ivii.  6. 

Gough,  Sir  II.,  afterward  lord,  takes  the  command  in 
China,  IV.  xlviii  30 — measures  of,  against  the  (Janton 
forts,  31,  32 — storming  of  Anioy,  34 — of  Chusan,  35 — of 
Chinghae,  36 — and  of  Ningpo,  37 — victories  there,  38 — 
capture  of  Chapoo,  39 — of  Chin-kiang-foo,  43 — advance 
to  Nankin,  44 — becomes  commander-in-chief  in  India, 
xlix.  37 — forces  for  war  with  Gwalior,  ib. — victory  at 
Maharajpore,  38 — character  of,  55 — urges  the  concen- 
tration of  the  troops,  59 — battle  of  Moodkee,  63 — march 
to  Ferozeshah,  65— junction  with  Littler,  66 — resolves 
on  attack,  67 — battle  of  Ferozeshah,  68  et  seq. — heroic 
conduct  of,  71 — renewed  battle,  72 — results.  74 — subse- 
quent operations,  75,  76 — battle  of  Aliwal,  78 — position, 
80 — forces  and  preparations,  81 — battle  of  Sobraon,  82 
et  seq. — conduct,  etc.,  of,  at  Sobraon,  87 — advance  to 
Lahore,  ib. — treaty,  88 — honors  bestowed  on  him,  89 — 
resumes  command  on  the  second  Sikh  war,  96 — battle 
of  Ramnugger,  07— further  operations,  99 — battle  of 
Chillianw.allah,  100  et  yrq. — conduct  of,  at  Chillian- 
wallah,  102— liis  forces,  103— battle  of  Goojerat,  104— 
at  Wellington's  funeral,  Ivi.  7S,  79  note. 

Gough,  brigadier,  at  lloodki-e,  IV.  xlix.  03,  04. 

Gouin,  51.,  motion  by,  for  nductiou  of  interest  on  na- 
tional debt.  III.  xxxiii.  48 — arguments  fnr  it,  49 — min- 
ister of  commerce  under  Thiers,  xxxiv.  73  note. 

Goulburn,  Mr.,  becomes  secretary  for  Ireland,  I.  x.  115 
—  titlie  composition  act  introduced  by,  II.  xx.  21 — bill 
for  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association  brought  in 
by,  33 — liis  arguments  against  it,  34 — becomes  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  xxi.  !'5 — argnnieuts  of,  against 
tlie  Irish  (Minrch  bill.  III.  xxxi.  40  et  seq. — home  sec- 
retarj',  IS.3.5,  xxxv.  10  note  —  proposed  as  Speaker, 
xxxvii.  137 — <haucellor  of  the  exchequer  under  Peel, 
IV.  xli.  14 — bill  for  reducing  the  three  and  a  half  per 
cent.".,  10:!- budget  for  1S44  104— taxes  reduced,  105— 
reduction  of  duties  on  sugar,  106 — on  the  protection 
still  retained  to  manufactures,  xlii.  90  note— memo- 
randum of,  on  the  dangers  of  corn-law  repeal,  93  note. 

Gourgaiid,  general,  at  St.  Helena,  I.  ix.  116— N'ai>oleon's 
memoirs  dictated  to,  II.  xviii.  43 — at  the  reinterment 
of  Napoleon,  III.  xxxiv.  87. 

Government,  absolute  necessity  for,  I.  i.  50  —  fear  the 
universal  element  of,  in  Russia,  viii.  35 — weakness  of 
the  central,  in  Turkey.  II.  xiii.  25 — mildness  of  its 
theory,  2S  —  increased  strength  given  by  the  reform 
bill  to,  xxiii.  161 — strength  given  to,  in  France  by  the 
support  of  the  bourgeoisie,  xxiv.  0 — indifference  of,  to 
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strikes.  III.  xxxvii.  53— form  of,  in  Cliina,  IV.  xlviii. 
14 — checks  on  it,  15. 

Government  employes,  number,  etc.,  of,  in  Germany, 
HI.  xxvii.  88. 

Government  employment,  competition  for,  in  France,  II. 
xvii.  132,  xxiv.  7 — distribution  of,  in  France,  III.  xxx. 
3,4. 

Government  functionaries,  corruption  among,  in  France, 
IV.  .\lvii.  9. 

Government  offices,  multiplication  of,  in  France,  II.  xvi. 

78 vast  number  of,  in  the  United  States,  HI.  x-xxvii. 

12. 

Government  patronage,  great  amount  of,  in  France  un- 
der Louis  Philippe,  III.  xxxiv.  13. 

Governments,  exhaustion  of  the,  by  the  war,  I.  i.  3 — 
their  difficulties  now  with  their  subjects,  4. 

Governolo,  check  of  the  Au.strians  at,  IV.  Hi.  64. 

Gower,  Nephews,  and  <Jo.,  bankruptcy  of,  1847,  IV.  xliii. 
101. 

Grabhe,  general,  forces  nnder,  IV.  Iv.  4G  —  movements 
of,  55— at  Komorn,  57 — at  Waitzen,  60. 

Grabowsky,  general,  occupation  of  Bologna  by,  III.  xxix. 
23. 

Graham,  Sir  James,  on  the  small  notes  bill,  I.  x.  141 — 
moves  for  committee  on  circulation  of  Scotch  notes  in 
Englan^l,  II.  xxi.  103  —  his  speech  on  the  subject,  ib. 
note — motion  by,  for  reducing  the  salaries  of  public 
officers,  xxii.  28 — his  speech,  ib.  note — motion  by,  on 
the  treasurership  of  the  navy,  31 — first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, 1830,  xxiii.  6  note — administrative  powers  of, 
22 — his  i;iconsi.stcncies,  23 — one  of  tlie  committee  for 
preparing  the  reform  bill,  30 — ^views  of,  on  the  creation 
of  peers,  101 — resignation  of.  III.  xxxi.  129 — declines 
to  join  Sir  R.  Peel's  ministry,  xxxv.  16— arguments  of, 
against  the  Irish  Church  motion,  38  ct  scq. — arguments 
of,  against  the  municipal  reform  bill,  xxxvi.  12  —  op- 
poses Lord  Chandos's  motion  on  agricultural  distress, 
183l>,  49 — home  secretary  under  Peel,  IV.  xli.  14 — his 
factory  and  education  bill,  79 — new  factory  bill  intro- 
duced by,  80— on  the  Charti-t  petition,  1843,  85— bill 
for  establishing  secular  colleges  in  Ireland  brought  in 
by,  xlii.  22 — charge  of  opening  letters  against,  31 — 
declaration  of,  on  corn-laws,  1845,  34 — on  the  results 
of  the  new  tariff,  35 — brings  in  the  life  preservation 
bill  for  Ireland,  72  —  arguments  for  it,  73  —  anticipa- 
tions of,  regarding  the  potato  disease,  xliii.  31 — argu- 
ments of,  against  Mr.  Fielden's  factory  bill,  89 — argu- 
ments of,  for  repeal  of  navigation  laws,  Ivi.  7  ct  seq. 

Graham,  Lord  William,  attack  by  the  reform  rioters  on, 

II.  xxiii.  07. 

Grain,  dependence  of  England  on  foreign  countries  for, 
I.  i.  28 — power  of  the  old  and  new  state  as  to  produc- 
tion of,  43 — fall  in  prices  of,  on  the  peace,  ii.  6 — im- 
portation of,  1818,  iv.  33 — deficiency  of,  in  France  in 
1816.  vi.  7 — exportation  of,  from  Russia,  viii.  53  note — 
consumption,  importation,  etc.,  of,  in  France,  ix.  101  — 
price  of,  and  pressure  of  taxation,  Huskisson  on,  x.  134 
— exports  of,  from  Turkey,  and  supplies  to  Constanti- 
nople, II.  xiii.  21 — prohibition  of  export  of,  from  Rus- 
sia, XV.  48 — price  of,  in  France,  1824,  xvi.  15 — average 
produce  of,  per  acre  in  France,  xvii.  1-8 — imports  of, 
into  Great  Britain,  1838-1853,  xix.  47  note  —  foreign, 
bill  for  admission  of,  1820,  xxi.  41 — temporary  relaxa- 
tion of  duties  on,  1820,  47 — export  of,  from  Germany, 

III.  xxvii.  7 — commencement  of  the  agitation  for  free 
trade  in,  xxxvii.  70 — see  Anti-corn-law — large  importa- 
tions of,  into  England,  1842,  IV.  xli.  17— Peel  on  the 
average  import  of,  32 — rise  in  prices  of,  1845,  xlii.  40 — 
Sir  R.  Peel's  new  tariff  regarding,  49 — facilities  for  im- 
port of,  into  Ireland  during  the  famine,  xliii.  39 — im- 
portations of,  into  Ireland,  1847,  41 — table  of  importa- 
tions of,  1845  to  1856,  43  note — importations  of,  caused 
by  the  Irish  famine,  and  their  effect  in  bringing  on  the 
monetary  crisis,  72 — table  of,  1843-1850,  ib.  note — im- 
portations and  fall  of  price  of,  1817,  100 — expenditure 
for  purchase  of,  alleged  as  the  cause  of  the  crisis  of 
1847,  108— value  of,  imported  in  1848.  123— importa- 
tions of,  into  England  since  free  trade,  159 — suspension 
of  duties  on,  in  France,  1846,  xlvii  5 — increased  im- 
portations of,  6 — imports  of,  1846-1847,  8  note — adul- 
terations of,  for  the  French  navy,  10 — payment  of  Chi- 
nese revenue  in,  xlviii.  4 — low  prices  of,  in  England, 
1843  to  1852,  Ivi.  5 — foreign,  effects  of  free  trade  on 
price  of,  '20 — diminished  production  of,  in  Ireland,  21. 

Grain  riots,  prevalence  of,  in  France,  1817,  I.  vi.  25. 

Grammont,  the  duke  de,  I.  iii.  59. 

Grampound,  disfranchisement  of,  I.  x.  63. 

Gran,  fortress  of,  IV.  Iv.  4. 

Granada,  proceedings  of  the  revolutionists  at,  I.  vii.  73 — 

violence  during  the  elections  at,  xi.  51  —  reciprocity 

treaty  with,  II.  xix.  29  note. 
G.'.nby,  maripiis  of,  opposes  the  Iri.sh  coercion  bill,  IV. 

xlii.  81 — on  Lord  George  Bentinck's  railway  scheme, 


xliii.  61 — his  arguments  against  free  trade,  Ivi.  29  et 
seq. 

Grand  jury,  the  Dublin,  proceedings  of,  regarding  the 
theatre  riots,  II.  xx.  19. 

Grand  jury  law,  demand  for  modification  of,  in  Ireland, 
IV.  xlii.  78. 

Grand  juries,  unsuitable  to  Ireland,  n.  xx.  15. 

Grandscha,  see  Georgia. 

Grandville,  arie.«t  of  Polignac  at,  II.  xxiv.  60. 

Granger,  M.,  III.  xxxiii.  21. 

Granicus,  the,  at  the  battle  of  Algiers,  I.  ii.  77,  80. 

Grant,  Mr.  C,  at  first  retains  office  nnder  Wellington,  II. 
xxi.  95 — aftenvard  resigns:^,  96 — vote  of,  on  the  address, 
1830,  xxii.  25— president  of  board  of  control,  1830, 
xxxiii.  6  note — colonial  secretary  in  Melbo'irae  minis- 
tiy.  III.  xxxv.  44  and  note — created  Lord  Glcnelg, 
which  see,  xxxvi.  3. 

Grant,  Sir  Charle.^,  arguments  of,  for  the  India  bill.  III. 
xxxv.  70. 

Grant,  Francis,  the  portraits  of,  I.  v.  92. 

Grant,  Mr.  R.,  appointed  governor  of  Bombay,  III.  xxxi. 
129. 

Grant,  Sir  William,  on  the  state  of  the  criminal  law,  I.  iv. 
84. 

Grant,  captain,  at  Maharajpore,  IV.  xlix.  39. 

Grant,  Dr.,  death  of,  m.  xl.  114. 

Grantham,  the  election  for  1S31  in,  II.  xxiii.  08. 

Granville,  lord,  succeeds  Lord  Palmerston,  IV.  Ivi.  63. 

Grattac,  Mr.,  death  and  character  of,  I.  x.  52 — his  char- 
acter as  a  statesman  and  orator,  53. 

Gratz,  death  of  Charles  X.  at.  III.  xxxiii.  74. 

Gravcnstein,  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at,  IV.  IMi.  40. 

Gravis),  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  IL  xiv.  113. 

Gravin,  attempt  by,  on  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  I.  ix.  85. 

Grazing  districts,  alarm  at  the  new  tariff  in  the,  r\'.  xlL 
55. 

Great  Britain,  position  of,  at  the  clo.se  of  the  war,  I.  i.  1 — 
causes  which  made  her  share  in  the  French  Revolution 
of  1830,  6 — the  middle  class  elevated  to  power  by  the 
changes  of  1830,  7 — the  alliance  with  France  which  fol- 
lowed, 8 — and  consequent  change  in  her  foreign  policy, 
ih. — -its  effect  on  her  colonial  empire,  9 — results  of  the 
change  in  her  commercial  policy,  10 — emigration  from, 

1850-1852,  ib.  note — reduced  produce  of  wheat  in,  ib 

great  recent  advances  of,  in  India,  14,  15 — the  stand 
against  levolution  in,  1848,  20 — dangers  to,  from  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  1848,  25 — causes  which 
have  rendered  its  condition  so  precarious,  26 — defense- 
less state  of,  in  1851,  ib. — diminution  of  the  warlike 
spirit  in,  27 — dangers  arising  from  the  free-trade  system 
in,  28 — and  from  change  in  her  foreign  policy,  29— dis- 
tress in,  from  contraction  of  the  curiency,  35 — contrac- 
tion of  the  paper  circulation  of,  36 — its  effects  on  indus- 
try in,  37 — effect  of  representative  institutions  on,  58 — 
commanding  position  of,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  ii.  1 — 
statistics  showing  her  general  prosperity,  2 — anticipa- 
tion of  prosperity  in,  3 — distiess  which  ensued  on  the 
peace,  4— scarcity  in,  1816,  7 — contraction  of  the  paper 
currency,  and  effects  of  this,  11 — debates  on  property 
tax,  13— on  the  budget  for  1816,  25— land  forces,  1816, 
32 — debates  on  agricultural  distress  in,  33  ct  scq con- 
solidation of  the  Irish  exchequer  with  its,  ,56 — new  sil- 
ver coinage,  64 — reflections  on  the  parliamentary  his- 
tory for  1816,  6.5 — efforts  of  the  factious  to  stir  up  sedi- 
tion, 66 — the  Spafield  riots,  67 — the  expedition  to  Al- 
giers, 68 — proceedings  regarding  Algiers,  69 — the  force 
prepared  by,  etc.,  71  et  seo — a  party  to  the  convention 
of  the  20th  November,  1815,  iii.  49 — declines  being  a 
party  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  52 — subsidy  to  Russia  from, 
ib the  charge  of  Napoleon  committed  to,  ih. — illustra- 
tion of  human  vicissitude  from,  iv.  2 — results  of  demo- 
cratic ascendency  in,  5 — continued  distress  and  discon- 
tent in,  1817,  9 — plan  of  a  general  insurrection  in,  10 — 
meeting  of  Parliament  and  attack  on  the  prince  regent, 
11 — measures  of  government  against  the  discontent  in 
1817,  12 — suspension  of  habeas  coi-pus,  and  seditious 
meetings  act,  13 — insnrrectionaiy  movements  and  their 
sujijiression,  14 — effect  of  the  measures  of  government, 
and  improved  prospects,  16. — finances,  17 — state  of  Ire- 
land, 1.8 — debate  in  Parliament  on  the  trade  and  manu- 
factures, 23 — general  establishment  of  savings  banks,  25 
— ameliorations  in  criminal  puni.«hmcnt,  ib. — sen.sation 
caused  by  the  death  of  the  Pi-ince^s  Charlotte,  30 — im- 
proved condition  of  the  country,  31 — and  its  cause?,  32 
— debates  on  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  33  et 
seq. — discussion  on  bill  of  indemnity,  41 — militarj'  and 
naval  forces,  and  revenue,  ISIS,  42 — commei'ce  and 
shipping,  43 — grant  for  building  new  churches,  44 — 
treaty  with  Spain  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
45 — the  alien  act  continued,  46 — committee  on  chan'ties, 
ib. — -relaxation  of  the  criminal  code,  47 — opening  and 
close  of  the  year  1819,  50 — commencement  of  the  'de- 
bates on  the  currency  question,  57  et  siq.—Hi:  Vau- 
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sittart's  finance  resolutions,  80 — finances  for  1819,  ib. 
note — discussions  on  criminal  law  rofonn,  82  et  aeq. — 
statistics  of  criminals  in,  93  note — clandestine  succors 
sent  to  the  South  American  insurgents,  95 — discussion 
in  Pailiameiit  on  this,  9(5 — continued  succors  to  the 
Soutli  American  insurgents,  103,  104 — ultimate  results 
of  this,  105— losses  sustained  by  her  intercourse  with 
South  America,  lOG— decline  in  her  exports  thither,  107 
— exports  from,  to  Brazil,  ib. — and  to  America,  ib.  note 

progress  of  literature,  science,  etc.,  in,  after  the  war, 

V.  1  i-t  mq. — progress  of  steam  navigation,  3 — and  of 
the  cotton  manufacture,  4— and  in  other  manufactures, 
5— rise  of  the  Reviews,  42— tlie  modern  historians,  51— 
tlie  new  school  of  novelists,  C8— recent  progress  of  arch- 
itecture, 8T— of  painting,  89  et  scq'.— decline  of  the 
drama,  and  cau-'es  of  tliis,  107— spread  of  the  exclusive 
system,  and  its  effects,  lOS,  109— increasing  liberalism 
of  the  liigher  ranks,  110— influence  on  society  of  the 
great  Whig  liouses,  111— and  want  of  this  on  the  Con- 
eervative  side,  112 — rise  and  influence  of  the  newspaper 
press,  114 — it  all  on  tlie  popular  side,  115 — representa- 
tives of,  at  Aix-la-ChapoUe,  vi.  61— analogy  of  her  early 
history  to  that  of  Spain,  vii.  1 — advantages  of  lier  colo- 
nies to,  3 — benefits  from  her  colonies,  ib her  exports 

to  them,  6— total  exports  to  her  colonies,  7  note — influ- 
ence of,  in  Portugal,  2(5 — treaty  with  Spain  for  limita- 
tion of  the  slave-ti'ade,  49 — influence  of,  on  Portugal, 
95— trades  unions  and  secret  societies  in,  104 — propor- 
tion of  agricultural  population  in,  viii.  15 — population 
per  siiuare  mile  in,  17  note — position  of  her  cultivators, 
and  those  of  Russia,  31 — danger  from  the  Russian  fleet 
to,  40 — emigration  from,  52 — impetus  given  to  agricul- 
ture in  Russia  by  free  trade  in,  53 — decline  of  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat,  ib representative  of,  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Troppau,  70— neutrality  of,  at  the  (jongress  of 
Laybach,  etc.,  72,  70— -first  symptom  of  alliance  with 
France,  73 — tlie  conduct  of,  witli  regard  to  the  captivity 
of  Napoleon,  ix.  114 — exaggerations  regarding  his  treat- 
ment, 115 — tlie  instructions  from  government  regarding 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  118 — their  instructions  on  in- 
telligence of  his  illness,  120 — .sensation  caused  by  his 
deatli  in,  122 — objects  of  the  Liberals  in,  as  compared 
witli  France,  x.  Indifference  in  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced discontent  in  the  two,  2 — effects  of  the  change  in 
the  monetary  laws,  3 — influence  of  the  gold  discoveries 
on,  13 — causes  which  brought  about  the  currency  bill 
of  1819,  14 — effects  of  extension  of  the  currency  in  1818 
and  1S19,  19 — great  internal  prosperity,  20 — contraction 
of  the  cun'ency  in  1819  and  its  effects,  21 — total  cir- 
culation, etc.,  of,  181S-1S22,  22  and  note — effects  of  the 
contraction  of  the  currency  on  prices,  23 — increasing 
disaffection  in,  from  the  distress  in  1S19,  etc.,  24 — the 
Peterloo  meeting,  etc.,  25  et  siq. — otlier  seditious  meet- 
ings, 32 — deficient  militaiy  force  in,  during  the  disturb- 
ances of  1319,  33 — meeting  of  Parliament  in,  1819,  34 — ■ 
Lord  Sidmouth's  six  acts,  35 — deatli  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  37 — and  of  George  IIL,  33 — impression  tlie  death 
of  tlie  latter  made,  39 — illness  of  George  IV.,  41 — meet- 
ing of  Parliament,  and  discussion  on  the  queen,  42— the 
Cato  Street  conspiracy,  44 — disturbances  in  Scotland 
and  tlie  north  of  England,  49 — meeting  of  the  new  Par- 
liament, 1820,  52 — increase  of  the  yeonianiy,  54 — the 
finances,  55— proceedings  of  the  parliamentaiy  session 
of  1820,  50 — committee  appointed  on  agricultural  dis- 
tress, 68 — rate  of  exports  per  head  to  different  countries, 
75  note  —  commencement  of  the  troubles  about  the 
queen,  70 — her  return,  79 — and  enthusiastic  reception, 
8) — the  trial  of  the  (lueen,  84  et  .^eq. — feelings  in,  on 
the  queen's  acquittal,  88 — firmness  of  the  ministry,  GO 
— return  of  popularity  to  them,  91 — meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment,  1821,  92— debates  on  foreign  affairs,  93 — refonns 
of  the  criminal  law,  94 — continued  agricultural  distress, 
and  new  committee  of  inquiry,  99 — demands  for  reduc- 
tion of  taxation,  103— military  force,  1792  and  1821,  ib. 
note — the  report  of  the  Agricultural  Distress  Commit- 
tee, 104 — changes  in  the  ministry,  113,  114 — subscrip- 
tion for  the  Irish  famine,  1823,  122 — crime  in,  as  com- 
pared with  France,  and  its  alleged  causes,  127 — contin- 
ued fall  of  prices  in,  128 — measures  for  relief  of  agii- 
cultural  classes,  129— repeated  defeats  of  ministers,  143 
—reduction  of  taxation,  1822,  144— the  budget,  US- 
reduction  of  the  five  per  cents.,  146— equalization  of  the 
deail  weight,  and  naval  and  military  pensions,  147^ 
Email  notes  bill,  149— the  king's  visit  to  Scotland,  152 
ef.  s  q. — effect  of  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  158 
et  SP17.— (Jastlereagh,  the  last  of  the  true  rulers  of,  IGO 
—character  of  the  democratic  outbreaks  of  1819-1820 
in,  103 —divergence  of,  from  France  on  the  Spanish 
Revolution,  xi.  1 — views  in,  regai-ding  the  Spanish  Rev- 
oluti(m,  and  French  intervention  there,  3— repugnance 
to  French  intervention,  4 — danger  to,  from  the  family 
compact  between  them,  5 — influence  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican Revolution  and  Spanish  bond-holders,  6 — views  of 


the  cabinet  on  the  subject  of  Spain,  8— and  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, 9— representatives  of,  at  the  Congress  of  Verona, 
11 — views  of,  13 — note  of,  at  the  congress  regarding 
South  American  independence,  17 — instructions  to  her 
representatives  at  tlie  congress  regarding  Spain,  19 — 
the  results  of  the  congress  to  her  disadvantage,  22 — 
king's  speech  on  opening  Pai-liament,  1823,  29 — debate 
on  the  Spanish  question,  32 — the  government  resolve 
on  non-iuten'ention  in  Spain,  40— feelings  in,  on  the 
Frcncli  invasion,  63 — maintains  neutrality,  78 — opposes 
the  intervention  of  Russia,  100  —  recognition  of  the 
South  American  republics  by,  101  et  .si^.— effects  of 
this,  105 — and  France,  (iitl'crence  between  the  funds  in, 
115 — her  intervention  in  South  America  unjustifiable, 
130 — its  ultimate  disastrous  effects,  131— Parga  gar- 
risoned by,  II.  xiv.  8 — its  surrender  and  evacuation, 
10— debates  in  Parliament  on  it,  11 — efforts  of,  on  be- 
half of  the  Principalities,  1828,  82— increasing  sympa- 
thy with  Greece  in,  100 — the  Greek  blockade  recognized 
by,  103  —  views  of,  regarding  Greece,  143  —  protocol 
regarding  Greece  agreed  to,  144,  145  —  the  treaty  of 
6th  July  regarding  Greece,  151 — naval  preparations  to 
enforce  it,  155  —  final  note  to  Turke)',  157  —  views  on 
the  battle  of  Navarino,  108— efforts  to  bring  about  ac- 
commodation between  Russia  and  Turkey,  xv.  136 — 
concurs  iu  French  expedition  to  Greece  in  1828,  140 — 
effects  of  primogeniture  in,  xvi.  51 — convention  with 
France  regarding  the  slave-trade,  CO  —  agricultural 
progress  in,  compared  with  France,  xvii.  oS — negotia- 
tions with  France  regai'ding  the  expedition  to  Algiers, 
41 — embarkation  of  Charles  X.  for,  97,  98 — difference 
between,  and  France,  as  regards  the  selection  of  min- 
isters, 101 — position  of  the  crown  in,  as  compared  with 
that  of  Charles  X.  in  France,  102 — intended  coalition 
against,  118 — the  political  reasons  for  it,  119 — associa- 
tion of  religion  and  order  in,  121 — contra.st  between, 
and  France  as  regards  their  revolution,  136 — class  of 
newspaper  writers  in,  compared  with  France,  xviii.  74 
— advantages  and  evils  of  paper  currency  in,  xix.  1 — 
contraction  of  currency  by  bill  of  1819,  2 — effect  of  the 
South  American  revolutions  on  its  currency,  3 — exports 
to  South  America,  1817-1825.  ib.  note  —  cause  which 
augmented  the  currency  in  1823.  4 — change  of  prices 
not  immediate  but  gradual,  5 — effect  of  the  expanded 
currency  on  them  in  1823  and  1824,  6  —  general  pros- 
perity in  1823-1824,  7 — symptoms  of  increased  prosper- 
ity, 8  —  picture  of  state  of  country  from  1815  to  1S23, 
9  — budget  of  1823,  10  — and  1824,  11 —  conversion  of 
dead-weight,  12 — reduction  of  four  per  cents.,  13 — ar- 
rangements regarding  national  debt,  14  —  gi-aiits  for 
new  churches,  Windsor  Castle,  and  National  Gallery, 
15  —  prosperous  state  of  the  country,  16  —  ministerial 
changes,  1823  to  lS-5,  17 — liberal  measures  of  the  cab- 
inet, 18 — the  navigation  laws,  20 — -Mr.  Wallace's  five 
free-trade  bills,  1822,  22 — retaliatory  measures  tlireat- 
ened  by  Prussia,  23— debate  on  the  reciprocity  system, 
24  et  scq. — effect  of  it  on  her  shipping,  30 — increase  of 
colonial  trade,  32 — statistics  of  shipping  employed  with 
her  colonies,  G2  note — failure  of  reciprocitv  system  to 
increase  her  e.xports,  30 — causes  of  this,  34,  35 — com- 
mencement of  the  free-trade  system,  36  —  indication 
thus  afforded  of  the  growth  of  the  commercial  class.  41 
— results  of  this  system,  47 — state  of  the  siik  trade,  -:8 — 
introduction  of  free  trade  in  reference  to  it,  49 — com- 
parative importance  of  agriculture  and  manufactures 
in,  42 — the  home  and  foreign  markets,  43 — reduction 
of  duties  on  wools,  50 — effects  of  these  changes,  51 — 
repeal  of  laws  against  emigration  of  artisans  and  com- 
binations among  workmen,  52 — effects  of  this  change, 
53  —  cause  of  frequency  of  strikes,  57  —  affairs  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Ireland,  60  —  picture  of  the  state  of 
the  empire  in  18-'5,  61  et  scq. — sound  condition  of  trade 
and  manufactures  to  end  of  1824,  64 — this  owing  to  ex- 
tended currency,  6.5  — causes  of  danger,  66  —  excess  of 
imports  over  exports,  67  —  drain  of  specie  produced  by 
South  American  speculations,  68  —  budget  for  1825,  09 
—  reduction  of  taxation,  and  public  accounts,  70  —  re- 
duction of  duty  on  spirits,  71 — consequent  increase  of 
crime,  72  —  s)iirits  consumed,  and  criminal  commit- 
ments, 1821-1 S48,  73  note  —  temperance  leagues,  75  — 
renewed  nieiisurc*  in  favor  of  free  trade,  76 — change  in 
laws  regarding  colonial  shipping,  77 — its  effects,  78 — 
approach  of  the  monetary  crisis,  79  —  severity  of  the 
crash,  SO — increased  circulation  forced  on  government, 
81— causes  of  it,  82 — immigration  from  Ireland  into, 
XX.  4— grants  fiom,  to  Ireland,  5 — exports  from  Iieland 
to,  6 — renewal  of  alien  act,  29— act  for  uniformity  of 
weights  and  measures,  81 — chancery  reform,  32 — act  to 
suppress  the  Catholic  Association,  33 — Catholic  eman- 
cipation bill,  43— it  rejected  by  the  Lords,  44 — impres- 
sion produced  by  the  Duke  of  York's  declaration,  48 — 
gloomy  state  of,  in  opening  of  1826,  xxi.  1 — riots  in  va- 
rious places,  3 — king's  speech,  and  lettiug  out  of  bond- 
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ed  grain,  3 — real  causes  of  the  distress,  and  its  remedy, 
4 — debate  on  the  suppression  of  small  notes,  5  et8?q.- — 
bill  for  it  carried,  IG — importance  of  this  decision,  IT 
— its  effects,  ib.  et  seq. — passion  for  political  change, 
17— -error  in  the  debates  on  it,  IS  et  seq. — measures  of 
relief  pmposed,  23 — the  banking  system  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  24  et  seq. — the  emigration  question,  26 — ■ 
appointment  of  committee  on  it,  27 — debates  on  it,  28 

importance  of  the  subject,  29 — finances,  32 — debate 

on  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  33  et  seq. — interim  admission 
of  foreign  grain,  41 — heat  and  drought  in  1826,  43 — 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  elections,  44 — opening 
of  the  new  one,  46 — temporary  relaxation  of  the  corn- 
laws,  47  —  king's  message  regarding  Portugal,  48  — 
causes  of  the  difference,  49 — debates  on  the  subject,  51) 
et  seq. — sailing  of  expedition  for  Lisbon,  54— Improved 
state  of  the  country  in  1827,  5!5 — death  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  57— retirement  of  Lord  Liverpool,  60— appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Canning  as  his  successor,  64 — composition 
of  new  cabinet,  68 — ^importance  of  these  events,  67 — 
reception  of  tlie  cliange  in  Parliament,  68 — the  Cath- 
olic bill  rejected,  71 — ministerial  measure  on  the  corn- 
laws,  77— finances  of  1826,  1827,  1828,  81— proceedings 
in  Parliament  regarding  silk-weavers  and  ship-owners, 
82 — commencement  of  the  reform  question,  83— death 
of  Canning,  8(5— sensation  caused  by  it,  S7  et  seq. — re- 
construction of  the  cabinet,  91 — reduction  of  the  yeo- 
manry, 93 — dissolution  of  the  Goderich  ministry,  94 — 
Wellington  becomes  premier,  95 — resignation  of  Hus- 
kissou  and  his  friends,  96 — reconstruction  of  cabinet  by 
Wellington,  97 — notice  of  Navarino  in  king's  speech, 
98 — grant  to  Canning's  family,  9^ — finance  ccminittee 
and  Citliolic  question,  100 — corn-law  bill,  101 — bill  fur 
suppression  of  small  notes,  102 — repeal  of  test  and  cor- 
poration acts,  103 — increase  of  disturbances  in  Ireland, 
111 — intiuence  of  the  Catholic  Association  there,  113 — 
election  of  O'Connell  for  Clare,  114^rcsults  of  this  tri- 
umph, 115— proclamation  against  the  meetings,  119 — 
Protestant  meeting  at  Penenden  Heath,  120 — the  king 
ui'ges  proceedings  against  the  Catholics,  121 — dififlcui- 
ties  of  the  question,  122 — commencement  of  the  yield- 
ing in  t!>e  cabinet,  l'23^Mr.  Dawson's  speech,  l'-'4 — 
letters  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  lord-lieutenant, 
125 — increased  violence  of  the  Catholic  leaders,  126 — 
difficulties  with  the  king,  127 — the  king's  speech,  12S 
— sensation  caused  by  it,  129 — Mr.  Peel's  argument  in 
favor  of  the  Catholics,  130  et  sc(?. ^answer  of  the  anti- 
Catliollcs,  140  et  seq. — division,  and  resistance  to  the 
bill  in  the  country,  147 — -speech  of  Wellington  in  the 
Lords,  14S — bill  carried  in  the  Peers,  149 — reluctance 
of  the  king  to  it,  150 — bill  for  disfranchising  the  forty- 
lihilling  freeholders,  151^decision  against  O'Connell's 
sitting,  152 — his  re-election,  153— the  results  of  Cath- 
olic emancipation,  15S  et  seq. — effects  of  emancipation 
on  government  of,  1<)5 — the  reform  bill  induced  by  it, 
168 — effects  of  reform  in  inducing  free  trade,  169 — ef- 
fects of  these  changes  on  Ireland,  170 — and  on  the  em- 
pire, 171 — reaction  against  Catholicism,  172 — interval 
between  emancipation  and  the  reform  bill  occupied  by 
reform,  xxii.  1 — want  of  representation  for  the  com- 
mercial towns,  2 — interests  of  boroughs  now  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  country,  3 — effects  of  the  contraction 
of  the  currency  on  the  desire  for  reform,  4— effect  of 
Catholic  agitation  in  stimulating  the  desire  for  reform, 
5 — division  among  the  Tories  from  the  effects  of  the 
contraction  of  the  currency,  6— the  desire  for  reform 
aided  by  Catholic  emancipation,  7 — effect  of  the  sup- 
pression of  small  notes,  8— motion  on  the  distress  of 
the  silk-weavers,  9 — -the  budget  for  1829,  10 — Attwood 
on  the  causes  of  Irish  distress  and  agitation,  11 — efll'ect 
of  tlie  monetary  system  on  nianufaclnres,  12 — refusal 
of  government  to  interfere  in  Portugal,  1.3 — the  expedi- 
tion to  Terceira,  14 — distress  during  1829, 16 — riots,  17 
— agitation  for  repeal  of  the  union  in  Ireland,  18— riots 
there,  19— meeting  of  Parliament,  1830,  20— debate  on 
the  public  distress  in  the  Peers,  21— declared  changes 
in  Parliament,  25 — position  of  Wellington,  26 — motion 
for  reducing  the  salaries  of  public  officers,  28— for  re- 
duction of  the  army  and  navy,  29 — for  a  revision  of  the 
system  of  taxation,  30  —  defeat  of  ministers,  31  —  Mr. 
Attwood's  motion  on  the  currency,  3'2 — financial  meas- 
ures, and  great  reductions  by  government,  33  —  taxes 
remitted,  34— failure  of  the  budget  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress, 35 — Mr.  Baring  on  the  abandonment  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  36 — reflections  on  this,  38 — it  arose  from  the 
repeal  of  indirect  taxes,  39 — and  this  from  contraction 
of  the  currency,  40 — which  caused  the  cry  for  reform, 
41 — disinclination  of  the  Wiiigs  to  reform,  42 — various 
motions  on  it  during  session  of  1830,  43 — rise  of  the 
political  unions,  and  their  influence,  44  —  illness  and 
death  of  George  IV.,  45 — the  events  of  his  reign,  47 — 
accession  of  \Villiam  IV.,  and  his  character,  5:) — posi- 
tion of  ministers  after  his  accession,  53 — debate  on  a 


regency,  54 — prosecutions  of  the  press,  and  West  India 
question,  55— dissolution  of  Parliament,  56 — result  of 
the  elections,  57  —  state  of  Ireland,  5S  —  the  elections 
there,  59 — opening  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Kail- 
way,  60  —  death  of  Huskisson,  61  —  reflections  on  the 
railway  system,  and  its  rapid  growth,  62  et  seq. — dis- 
turbances and  incendiarism  in  the  south,  70  —  the 
king's  speech,  71 — Lord  Grey's  declaration  on  reform, 
72 — Wellington's  against  it,  73 — effect  produced  by  it, 
74 — Brougham's  plan  of  reform,  75 — postponement  of 
king's  visit  to  the  city,  76^niinisters  in  a  minority, 
and  their  resignation,  79 — reflections  on  the  fall  of  the 
Wellington  ministry,  xxiii.  I — causes  which  rendered 
the  cliange  so  decisive,  2 — origin  of  tliese,  4— import- 
ance of  the  duke's  declaration  against  reform,  5 — dif- 
ficulty in  fixing  the  ministry,  and  Mr.  Brougliam's 
claims,  6  —  character  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
ministry,  7  et  scg— distracted  state  of  the  country  dur- 
ing the  winter,  25 — agitation,  etc.,  in  Ireland,  26— agi- 
tation for  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  illusive  prosecution 
of  O'Connell,  27 — the  budget,  and  its  defeat,  28- de- 
scription of  taxes  to  be  taken  off  and  laid  on,  29 — com- 
mittee on  the  reform  bill,  30 — feeling  in  the  country, 
and  petitions,  31 — introduction  of  the  bill,  32  et  seq. — 
exposition  of  the  ministerial  plan,  42  et  se'j. — its  i-e- 
ception  in  the  IIou.se,  46 — arguments  against  it,  47  et 
seq. — leave  granted  to  bring  in  the  hill,  and  division 
of  Consei'valives  and  Reformers  in  the  country,  54 — - 
agitation  in  the  country,  55 — petition  from  the  mer- 
chants and  bankers  of  London  against  the  bill,  56— di- 
vision on  the  second  reading.  57 — General  Gascoigne's 
motion  against  ministers.  58 — dangers  on  bo'.h  sides  in 
ulterior  measures,  59 — settlement  on  royal  fimily,  60 
— efforts  of  the  ministry  to  win  the  king,  61 — means  by 
which  he  is  induced  to  dissolve  Parliament,  62 — violent 
scene  in  the  House,  64 — and  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  dissolution,  05 — violence  at  the  elections,  66 — riots 
in  Scotland,  07 — results  of  the  elections,  GS — prepara- 
tions for  insurrection  by  the  political  unions,  6n — delu- 
sions among  the  people,  70 — parties  opposed  to  the  re- 
form hill,  71 — king's  .speech  on  opening  Parliament,  72 

—  majority  for  the  bill,  73  —  discussion  on  particular 
boroughs,  74 — motion  to  give  members  to  the  colonies, 
75 — motion  on  £bO  tenants,  76 — third  reading  of  the 
bill,  77 — efforts  to  intimidate  the  Peers,  78— Earl  Grey's 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  79 — bill  thrown  out  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  81 — vote  of  confidence  carried  in 
the  Commons,  82 — disorders  in  London  and  the  coun- 
try, 83 — meeting  of  political  unions  at  Birmingham, 
84— riots  at  Derby  and  Nottingham,  85 — and  at  Bristol, 
86  et  seq. — effects  of  these  scenes,  CO — disturbances  in 
other  quarters,  91 — proclamation  against  the  unions, 
92  —  introduction  of  the  new  reform  bill,  93  —  its  in- 
creased democratic  character,  94 — division  on  it,  95— 
majority  on  third  reading,  96— general  distress,  and 
motion  regarding  it,  97 — declining  state  of  the  revenue, 
5)8 — state  of  Ireland,  99 — resolution  to  create  peers,  101 
— agitation  and  leluctance  of  the  king,  102 — negotia- 
tions with  the  waverers,  103— revolutionary  meetings 
to  coerce  the  Peers,  104 — majority  for  second  leading 
in  Peers,  105 — and  for  Lord  Lyndhurst's  amendment, 
106 — niinisteis  resign,  107 — Wellington  sent  for,  108 — 
excitement  in  the  country,  109 — Wellington  fails  in 
forming  a  ministry,  110 — Lord  Ehiington's  motion  car- 
ried, 111— the  king  gives  authority  to  create  peers,  112 

—  his  circular  to  the  Opposition  peer.s,  113  —  the  bill 
passed,  and  receives  the  royal  assent,  115 — the  Scotch 
and  Irish  bills  passed,  116 — vast  effects  of  thera,  117 — 
lasting  and  important  effects  of  the  bill,  118 — its  results 
on  the  imperial  Parliament.  119— effects  of  this  cliange 
on  our  external  relations,  120 — and  on  internal  and  so- 
cial state,  121 — the  great  emigration  due  to  changes 
caused  by  it,  122 — principle  of  the  old  constitution, 
123 — this  proved  by  the  acts  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
124 — equal  distribution  of  public  burdens,  125— causes 
of  difficulties  of  representative  system,  120 — what  first 
broke  up  the  old  constitution,  127 — the  reform  bill  an 
effect  of  the  increase  of  realized  wealth,  128  —  and  of 
fall  of  prices  caused  by  contraction  of  currency,  129 — 
how  this  fall  cau'-ed  the  passion  for  reform,  130 — prices 
in,  from  1S24-1S32,  ib.  note- cause  of  tiie  hostility  to 
the  close  boroughs,  131^ — this  increased  by  the  talent 
which  got  in  through  tliem,  132 — changes  of  opinion 
during  the  reform  movement,  133— the  new  constitu- 
encies some  time  of  di.scovering  their  power,  134— mis- 
take in  the  estimates  as  to  the  reform  bill,  135 — com- 
mand of  the  Commons  given  by  the  bill  to  the  shop- 
keepers, 136 — errors  on  both  sides  during  the  contest, 
137 — great  and  early  fault  of  the  Conservatives,  138 — 
what  they  should  have  done,  139— their  error  in  throw- 
ing out  the  Wellingtn  ministry,  140— the  duke's  dec- 
laration against  reform,  141 — -error  of  the  Liberals  in 
forcing  on  reform  at  this  time,  142 — error  in  the  uni- 
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form  rnpresentation  of  tlie  boi-oughs,  1-13 — mistake  of 
tlic  Whigs  lis  to  tin;  inllueiico  in  the  Imrouglis,  144  — 
practical  disfraiicliiseuient  of  tliu  colonial  and  sliipping 
interests,  145 — subjection  of  these  to  adverse  interests, 
146— cons«qiieiit,  exemption  of  the  urban  interests  from 
direct  taxation,  147 — prospective  abindonmeiit  of  the 
colonies,  14S — this  defended  by  tiie  government  and 
free-traders,  14 > — labor  was  uniepresented,  150— want 
of  representation  of  intelligence  and  education,  151 — 
danger  from  this,  152 — talent  driven  to  the  press,  153 — 
increase  of  corruption,  154 — the  ballot  and  extended 
suffrage  would  further  increase  tliis,  155 — fault  of  the 
Liberals  in  the  way  the  bill  was  carried,  156 — danger 
of  coercing  the  House  of  Peers,  157 — wisdom  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  peers,  15S — summary  of  the  faults 
on  both  sides,  15.> — the  producing  classes  still  a  ma- 
jority in  number  and  value,  IGO — the  bill  has  strength- 
ened government,  161 — where  the  risk  now  lies,  162 — 
way  in  which  the  moneyed  classes  had  got  the  com- 
mand of  the  producing,  163 — sums  spent  by  working 
classes  on  drink,  164  —  political  truth  evolved  by  the 
bill,  166 — effects  of  uniform  representation  in,  167  — 
recognition  of  Louis  Philippe  by  the  government  of, 
xxiv.  4T — reception  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in,  85 — 
jealousy  in,  as  to  the  revolution  in  Belgium,  xxv.  1 — a 
party  to  convention  for  separation  of  Helgium  and  Hol- 
land, 20,  22— feeling  on  Louis  Philippe's  refusal  of  the 
crown  of  Belgium  for  his  son,  23 — views  regarding  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  62 — reasons  which  led  her  to  sup- 
port the  Belgians,  63— change  in  her  policy  toward  Bel- 
gium, 61 — change  in  lier  language  regarding  l^uxem- 
bourg.  67 — progress  of  negotiation,  and  secret  treaty 
with,  6i — concurs  in  the  French  intervention  in  Bel- 
gium, 7i — sailing  of  her  fleet  for  the  Scheldt,  »i).— ac- 
quiescence of  the  northern  powers  in  her  interference, 
74 — assents  to  the  French  intervention  in  Portugal,  76 
— experience  as  to  the  advantages  of  a  hereditary  peer- 
age, 106 — causes  of  the  superiority  of  the  aristocracy  as 
statesmen,  107,  108 — importance  of  tlieir  interests  be- 
ing identitied  with  those  of  production,  lOD— declines 
to  intervene  with  France  in  Poland,  xxvi.  3  I — imports 
of  grain  from  Germany  into.  111.  xxvii.  7 — effect  of  the 
Liberal  movement  on  Germany,  21 — effect  in  Germany 
of  her  alliance  with  France,  47 — feeling  in,  on  the  arbi- 
trary raeasuies  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  50— commercial 
treaty  of  Prussia  with,  1841,  66 — increase  of  duties  in 
Prussia  on  her  c  )ttous,  T6 — opposes  the  Austrian  inter- 
vention in  Italy,  xxix.  27 — preparations  with  France 
for  war  with  Holland,  84 — convention  between  them 
for  ceding  Antwerp  to  Belgium,  85 — want  of  prepai'a- 
tion  in,  87 — preparations  for  the  siege,  88 — -feeling  on 
the  capture  of  Antwerp,  94 — influence  of  these  events 
on  her  power,  100 — danger  of,  on  the  passing  of  the  re- 
form bill,  xxxi.  1 — assaults  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  the  king,  2 — power  at  the  disposal  of  ministeis,  3 
— influence  of  the  practical  turn  of  the  English  mind 
at  this  crisis,  4 — the  nobility  were  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  5 — effect  of  the  Cnuservatives  remaining  at 
their  posts,  6 — moderation  of  government,  7 — beneficial 
influence  in  Ireland  of  the  See  of  Rome  at  tliis  time,  8 
— influence  of  the  cholera  in  checking  the  reform  ma- 
nia, 9 — distressed  state  of  the  finances,  10 — the  Kusso- 
Belgian  loan,  11 — state  of  Ireland,  and  resistance  to 
titlies,  12 — declaration  of  government  on  the  subject, 
and  recommendations  of  tlie  coramittf*,  13 — reHectious 
on  this,  14— facts  brought  out  in  the  evidence  and  the 
debate,  15,  16 — government  plan,  which  is  opposed  by 
O'Connell,  17 — increased  agitation  and  violence  in  Ire- 
land, 18 — murders  and  burnings  there,  10— ineffect- 
ual efforts  of  the  government,  20 — renewed  efforts  of 
the  agitators,  and  their  falsehoods,  21— small  amount 
of  the  individual  arrears,  22 — ^king's  speech  on  pro- 
roguing Parliament,  23  —  success  of  the  registration 
of  electors  law,  24 — system  of  requiring  pledL'es  from 
candidates,  25 — result  of  the  new  elections,  26— open- 
ing of  Parliament,  27 — wordiness  of  tlie  new  House, 
and  regulations  in  consequence,  28  —  regulations  f)r 
forenoon  hours  in  it,  29 — coercion  bill  for  Ireland,  30 — 
debate  on  the  coercion  bill,  31  et  acq. — reflections  on  it, 
43 — its  wisdom  and  necessity,  44 — bill  for  reduction  of 
Irish  Ohurcli  e-tablishment,  45 — progress  of  the  bill,  51 
— new  ministerial  project  regai-iling  tithes,  52 — general 
distress  in  the  country,  55— Mr.  Altwood's  picture  of 
state  of  country,  56^answer  of  ministers,  57 — the  budg- 
et for  1833,  58 — ministers  defeated  on  malt  tax,  5!) — and 
this  vote  rescinded,  60— results  of  the=e  votes  on  public 
opinion,  61 — decline  in  popularity  of  ministers,  62 — pa- 
triotic conduct  of  government  and  the  Conservatives,  63 
— renewal  of  the  bank  charter,  64 — :irguments  against 
bill,  65— and  for  it,  66 — feeling  of  the  country  on  the 
East  India  iiuestion,  68— government  plan  on  it,  69 — the 
bill,  and  arguments  for  it,  70  ft  xeq  — pns-ing  of  it,  73 — 
injustice  done  to  India  by  it,  74— the  West  India  ques- 


tion, 75 — sketch  of  its  history,  76  et  seq. — what  govern- 
ment shoidil  have  done,  83— progressive  enumcipation 
rejected  by  the  planters,  85— refusal  of  the  colonies  to 
act  on  the  resolutions  of  Parliament,  86 — Orders  in 
Cotmcil  on  slaverj-,  slave  insurrection,  and  its  suppres- 
sion, 87,  88 — resistance  of  the  colonists  to  Orders  in 
Council,  81) — feeling  in  favor  of  innuediate  emancipa- 
tion, 90 — arguments  for  it,  91 — result  of  debate,  97 — 
counter-resolution  of  the  West  India  proprietors,  98 — 
grant  of  £20,000,000  to  them,  99— reasons  which  in- 
duced them  to  aciiuiesce  in  the  arrangement,  100, 103 — 
large  and  unjust  taxes  to  which  their  produce  was  ex- 
posed, 101 — causes  which  rendered  these  bearable  dur- 
ing the  war,  102— ultimate  effects  of  the  measure  on  the 
West  India  Islands,  104— its  effects  to  the  negroes,  lu5 
— effects  of  emancipation  on  the  slave-trade,  106,  107 — 
causes  of  its  failure,  etc.,  and  abaudonment  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship system,  108 — bill  regarding  shortening  in- 
fant labor  in  factories,  109 — close  of  session,  and  re- 
view of  its  proceedings,  110 — improved  state  of  commer- 
cial interests,  and  continued  depression  of  land.  111 — 
effect  of  changes  in  currency  in  stimulating  industiy, 
112 — difficulties  of  ministers  from  the  Irish  members  and 
Radicals,  113 — commencement  of  agitation  for  repeal 
of  the  Union,  1 14 — attack  on  Baron  Smith,  115— O'Con- 
nell's  argument  for  repeal,  116  et  seq. — answer  of  govern- 
ment, 121  et  seq — -residt  of  debate,  125 — -increased  agi- 
tation, 126 — its  chances  of  success,  127 — divisions  of 
government  on  Irish  Church  question,  128— resignation 
of  Stanley,  Graham,  etc.,  129 — effect  of  this  secession 
on  the  government,  130 — king's  declaration  on  Irish 
Church,  131 — effect  of  this  speech,  132 — the  movement 
party  resolve  to  force  on  Mr.  Ward's  motion,  133r— ques- 
tion brought  before  House  of  Lords,  134 — effect  of  these 
declarations  on  the  part  of  government,  135 — tithe  bill, 
136 — it  opposed  by  all  parties,  137 — division  in  cabinet 
on  Irish  coercion  bill,  138  —  negotiation  of  Lyttleton 
with  O'Connell,  139 — resignation  of  Lyttleton,  Althorpe, 
and  Grey,  140 — Lord  Melbourne  premier,  and  changes 
in  cabinet,  142 — modified  coercion  bill,  143 — fate  of  Irish 
Church  bill,  144— poor-law  amendment  bill,  145— effect 
of  the  contraction  of  the  currency  on  this  matter,  146 
— report  of  poor-law  commissioners  recommending  a 
change,  147 — debate  on  the  bill,  148  et  .teq. — it  is  car- 
ried, 151 — its  further  progress,  152 — its  ultimate  effect, 
154 — prorogation  of  Parliament,  155 — financial  state, 
156^weakness  of  go'-ernment,  and  disturbances  in  Ire- 
land, 157^riot  at  Rathcormack,  If^ — hostility  of  the 
press  to  the  ministry,  159 — their  dismissal,  and  Welling- 
ton applied  to,  160^application  of  Turkey  to,  after  bat- 
tle of  Konieh,  and  its  rejection,  xxxii.  21 — aciiuiesces  in 
the  Russian  inteivention,  26 — mission  of  Lord  Durham 
to  St.  Petersburg,  27 — remonstrances  against  tre^ity  of 
Unkiar-Skelessi,  31 — views  and  policy  regarding  Greece, 
33— jealousy  regarding  Egypt,  40 — divergence  of  view 
on  the  Eastern  question  between  her  and  France,  41 — 
causes  of  the  coldness  between  them,  42 — commerci.al 
treaty  with  Turkey,  ib. — and  with  Austria,  43 — efforts 
to  avert  hostilities  between  Turkey  and  Meliemet  Ali, 
46 — views  of,  regarding  Russia,  etc.",  47  note — a  party  to 
treaty  for  settlement  of  the  East,  57 — military  prepara- 
tions to  enforce  it,  53 — irritation  of  France  against  her,  60 
— danger  of  a  rupture  between  them,  61 — naval  forces  for 
the  operations  in  Syria,  62— violence  of  the  French  press 
against,  66 — anxiety  of,  for  accommodation  with  Me- 
liemet Ali,  74 — a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Jlarch,  1841,  re- 
garding the  Dardanelles,  etc.,  76 — rejoicings  on  it,  77 — 
and  on  the  successes  at  Acre,  etc.,  ib. — the  advantage 
to  her  more  apparent  than  reiil,  78 — fatal  effects  of  her 
refusal  of  aid  to  Turkey,  79— this  arose  from  the  reform 
bill  and  the  contraction  of  the  currency,  80 — danger  in 
1841  from  the  mania  for  reduction,  81 — remonstrance 
ajjainst  occupation  of  Cracow,  xxxiii.  61— inade  |uacy 
of  military  force,  1838,  xxxiv.  16  —  Louis  Napoleon 
takes  refuge  in,  20 — views  of  government  on  the  Belgian 
question,  1838,  24 — application  from  France  to,  for  the 
remains  of  Napoleon,  78 — Guizot's  account  of  her  policy 
on  the  Eastern  question,  90  Thiers  on  this,  etc.,  91  — 
memorandum  of  Guizot  to,  on  the  Eastern  question,  98 
— position  of,  on  the  liistern  crisis,  100 — great  effect  of 
the  changes  in  the  currency  laws  dui'ing  the  peace, 
XXXV.  1 — their  leading  evils,  2 — eiTor  from  which  they 
sprang,  3 — danger  of  a  currency  based  on  retention  of 
bullion,  4  -partial  recognition  of  these  principles,  5 — 
double  danger  of  currency  based  on  retention  of  gold,  6 
— remedy  for  the-e  evils,  7 — cause  of  rise  of  interest,  8  — 
argument  of  the  bullionists  for  their  system,  9 — answer 
to  it,  10 — currency  to  be  based  on  the  national  security, 
11 — effect  of  the  monetary  laws  in  inducing  the  pros- 
perity of  1S35,  12 — growing  prosperity  of  1835  and  1836, 
13 — ^.joint-stock  mania,  14 — burning  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  15— Sir  R.  Peel's  cabinet,  16 — peaceable 
manner  in  wliich  the  change  of  luiuistry  was  received, 
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18 — result  of  elections  in  England,  19— in  Scotland,  20 — 
the  Irish  elections,  and  junction  of  Liberals  and  Catho- 
lics there,  21 — division  on  choice  of  a  s^peaker,  22 — divi- 
sion on  the  address,  23— the  king's  reception  of  it,  24^ 
indignation  of  the  Whigs  at  Peel's  not  resigning,  25  — 
motion  for  repeal  of  malt  tax,  26^diminution  in  con- 
sumption of  beer,  2T — debate  on  Lord  Londonderry's  ap- 
pointment as  embassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  2S — lie  de- 
clines, 29 — Sir  R.  Peel's  remedial  measures,  30 — debate 
on  Irish  Church  question,  32  et  Sifj'. ^division  on  it,  and 
resignation  of  ministers,  43 — new  ministry,  44 — import- 
ance of  Sir  R.  Peel's  administration,  45 — it  averted  the 
danger  of  revolution,  46 — restoration  of  House  of  Peers 
to  its  functions,  4T — its  effects  on  Ireland,  4S — liberal 
measures  forced  on  government,  49 — Lord  Melbourne's 
announcement  of  his  principles  of  government,  xxxvi. 
l^defeats  of  ministers  at  new  elections,  3— ministerial 
measures  of  reform,  4 — Scotch  burgh  refoim  bill,  5 — 
government  report  on  the  English  coi-porations,  6 — the 
ministerial  corporate  reform  bill,  7 — political  features  of 
the  bill,  S— debate  on  the  bill,  9 — its  fiite  in  the  Com- 
mons and  Peers,  15— reflections  on  it,  10  et  scq. — minis- 
terial bill  for  Church  refoim,  19 — motions  on  the  cur- 
rency, agricultural  distress,  and  Orange  lodges,  20 — the 
budget,  and  extinction  of  the  surplus,  21 — O'Connell's 
crusade  against  the  Peers,  22 — spread  of  these  views,  23 
— apprehensions  of  the  ministerialists,  24 — creation  of 
Wliig  peers,  25 — state  of  West  Indies,  26— commence- 
ment of  troubles  in  Canada,  27  c.t  S'  q. — opening  of  Par- 
liament, and  king's  speech,  1S3S,  30— state  of  Irish  cor- 
porations, 31 — government  plan,  and  abuses  complained 
of,  32 — debate  on  the  bill,  33  et  seq. — the  bill  canned  in 
the  4,'oramons,  3S^it  is  altered  in  the  Lords  and  finally 
rejected,  3.1 — Irish  Church  bill  again  carried  in  the  Com- 
mons an  1  rejected  in  the  Lords,  40 — .perils  of  these  col- 
lisions, 41 — increased  agitation  against  the  House  of 
Lords,  42 — eftects  of  this  In  Ireland,  43 — re-establish- 
ment of  Catholic  Association,  44 — recommendation  of 
poor  law  for  Ireland,  45 — Mr.  NiclioU's  report  on  it,  47 — 
English  tithe  bill,  and  bill  for  registration  of  births,  etc., 
48 — Agricultural  Distress  Committee,  and  refusal  of  cur- 
rency investigation,  49 — the  Imdget,  50 — weakness  of 
army  and  navy,  51 — Lord  D.  Stuart  on  the  Russian  pow- 
er in  tlie  East,  52 — increasing  discontent  in  Canada,  and 
settlement  of  the  upper  province,  53 — violence  of  the 
Assembly  in  tlie  lower  province,  54 — public  meetings  on 
both  side~,  55— tlie  Glasgow  banquet  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  5G — 
opening  of  Parliament,  5T — Irish  corporations  bill,  5S — 
Irish  poor-law  bill,  59 — statistics  of  Irish  destitution,  60, 
61  —  establishment  of  poor  law  there,  62  —  ministerial 
plan  for  abolishing  Cliurch-rates,  64 — -Lord  Norman- 
by's  administration  in  Ireland,  OS^compromise  on  tlie 
appropriation  clause  and  the  municipal  bill,  60 — settle- 
ment of  Irish  municipal  bill,  6S — affair  of  the  Vix- 
en, 70  et  .sg proceedings  in  Parliament  on  it,  72— 

death  of  the  king,  73 — accession  of  Queen  Victoria, 
74 — her  speech  to  the  privy  council,  75— separation 
of  Hanover  from,  76 — character  of  AVilliam  IV.,  78  et 
seq. — beneficial  effect  of  the  change  of  ministry  and 
dissolution,  80,  81 — extent  and  prospeiity  of  empire  on 
accession  of  Victoria,  xxxvii.  1 — its  sources  of  weakness, 
2 — general  discontent  in,  3  —  exports  to  the  United 
States,  10,  32  note — effect  of  the  banking  crisis  in  the 
United  States,  33 — excess  of  imports  over  exports,  34 — 
bad  seasons  from  18.36  to  1841,  85— calamitous  harvests 
of  1838  and  1839,  36— bad  crop  of  1839,  37— those  of 
1840  and  1841,  38— distress  during  these  years,  39— ef- 
fect of  these  changes  on.  tlie  currency,  40 — contraction 
of  currency,  rise  of  interest,  and  stoppage  of  credit,  41 
— general  terror  at  export  of  gold  from,  42 — effects  of  it, 
43 — panic  in  Belgium  and  France  from  it,  44 — distress 
in  the  countiy,  45 — decline  of  prices  the  cause  of  this 
Buffering,  46 — effect  of  these  disasters  on  new  poor-law 
act,  47 — -dissatisfaction  with  it,  and  its  practical  abro- 
gation by  the  distress  of  1839,  48 — debate  on  it  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  49  —  trades  unions  and  strikes. 
Chartism  and  Ribbonism,  50^ — origin  of  trades  unions, 
51 — increase  of  stiikes  fi-om  1834  to  1837,  52 — great  cot- 
ton-spinners' strike  in  1837,  and  its  break  up,  53— trial 
of  the  leaders  for  conspiracy  and  murder,  54 — its  re- 
sults, 55^beneficial  results  of  the  trial,  56 — importance 
of  subject  of  strikes,  and  reflections  on  it,  57  tt  scq. — 
remedy  against  them,  61 — rise  of  Chartism,  62 — its  pop- 
ularity, 63 — real  objects  of  it,  C4— progress  of  the  move- 
ment, 63 — Chartist  riot  at  Birminghara,  66 — moral  ef- 
fect of  this  outbreak,  67 — the  Newport  riots,  68— origin 
of  the  Anti-corn-law  League,  70— causes  of  its  success, 
71 — first  proceedings  in  Parliament  on  the  subject,  72 — • 
Eree  Kirk  movement  in  Scotland,  73 — origin  of  the  se- 
cession, and  severance  of  the  Cliurch  there,  74— effects 
of  the  schism,  75 — the  affairs  of  Canada,  77  et  Req. — the 
insurrection  there,  81— that  in  Upper  Canada,  85  et  /seq. 
— excitement  on  the  outbreak  in  Canada,  and  measures 


of  government,  93 — course  followed  by  government  re- 
garding the  Canadian  prisoners,  99 — state  of  parties, 
and  weakness  of  government,  100— resignation  of  Lord 
Durham,  101— -fresh  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  Can- 
ada, 103  et  seq. — exports  from,  to  Canada,  112  — clamor 
for  the  abolition  of  the  apprenticeship  system  in  the 
West  Indie.s,  121 — its  abolition,  122— falling  off  in  ex- 
ports to  West  Indies,  125  note — position  of  the  ministry, 
126  —  debate  on  measure  suspending  constitution  of 
Jamaica,  127  et  seq.  —  small  majority  for  ministers,  and 
their  resignation,  132— Sir  E.  Peel  is  sent  for,  134  -  dif- 
ficulty regarding  the  household  appointments,  and  fail- 
ure of  the  negotiation,  135 — obsei-vations  of  Peel,  Mel- 
bourne, and  Wellington  on  this,  136 — election  of  speaker, 
and  second  Jamaica  bill,  137 — popularity  of  the  queen 
after  her  accession,  xx.wiii.  1 — her  coronation,  2-  her 
maniage,  3— reforms  in  criminal  law,  6 — reflections  on 
this,  and  the  neglect  of  secondaiy  punishmeijts,  7 — 
mode  in  which  this  was  brouglit  about,  8 — resolution 
of  Parliament  regarding  colonization,  9 — facts  brought 
out  in  this  debate,  10 — maladministration  of  her  colo- 
nial lands,  11 — new  colonial  system,  12— first  settle- 
ment in  New  Zealand,  13 — post-office  reform,  Mr.  Hill's 
plan,  IS— its  results,  19— -causes  of  its  failure  as  a  source 
of  revenue,  20 — Stockdale's  case,  and  the  privilege  of 
Parliament,  21 — committal  of  the  sheriffs,  22— reflec- 
tions on  the  subject,  23 — murder  of  Lord  Norbury,  and 
statistics  of  crime  in  Ireland,  25,  26 — alliance  of  govern- 
ment with  O'Connell,  27 — Lord  Normanby's  liberation 
of  prisoners,  2S — inadequacy  of  remedies  applied  to  Irish 
miseiy,  29 — it  tlie  battle-field  of  parties,  30— state  of  the 
finances,  31 — increased  peiils  of  the  country  in  various 
quarters,  82 — injustice  of  general  opinion  or  this,  33 — 
increase  of  army  in  1839,  34 — weakness  of  navy,  £5 — 
cry  for  abolition  of  corn-laws,  36 — motion  for  it  lost,  3T 
— increased  agitation  on  it,  3S — O.xford's  attack  on  the 
queen,  39 — difficulties  of  ministers,  40 — new  refoini  biU 
for  Ireland  and  its  fate,  41— budget,  1841,  42 — debate 
on  the  budget,  43  et  ■■<(q. — vote  of  want  of  confidence, 
54 — dissolution  of  Parliament,  55 — excitement  in  the 
countiy,  56 — result  of  the  elections  in  favor  of  the  To- 
ries, 57 — defeat  of  ministers,  and  their  resignation,  58 — 
reflections  on  their  fall,  59 — her  supremacy  destroyed 
by  the  refoi-m  bill,  61 — causes  to  which  this  was  owing, 
62 — the  empire  of,  in  India,  xxxix.  3 — advantages  of 
her  government  there,  4 — and  its  evil-s,  5 — extent  of  its 
empire  there,  6 — great  iiayments  dra^vn  to,  7 — injury  to 
industry  from  the  connection  witli,  9 — difficulties  as  re- 
gards public  works  in  India,  14 — drain  of  precious  metals 
to  India,  32 — energetic  preparations  against  the  Bur- 
mese, 62 — treaty  with  Persia,  1814,  xl.  27 — jealousy  of 
Russia  in  the  East,  28 — effect  of  tlie  political  clianges 
with  regard  to  Russia,  31 — effect  of  her  interference  at 
Herat  on  her  influence  in  the  East,  51,  52 — honoi-s  con- 
ferred on  the  leaders  of  the  Afghanistan  expedition,  75 
— injustice  of  the  Afghanistan  expedition,  137 — charac- 
ter of  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  its  influence  on  the  destinies  of 

the  countr}-,  IV.  xli.  1  et  wq fonnation  of  Peel  minis- 

tiy,  14 — difficulties  in  foreign  affairs,  16 — aspect  of  in- 
ternal afi':iirs,  16 — statistical  details  showing  general 
distres'i,  17 — difficulties  in  finance,  and  fiom  inadeciuate 
national  armaments,  IS — distress  in  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, 19 — riots  in  England,  1842,  20 — and  in  Scotland, 
21 — measures  of  repression,  22 — their  effects,  28 — use 
made  of  the  general  distress  against  the  Peel  ministry, 
24 — agitation  by  tlie  Anti-corn-law  League,  and  real 
causes  of  the  distress,  25  —  session  of  1841,  26  —  open- 
ing of  Parliament  of  1842,  27— Sir  R.  Peel's  plan,  28 
et  seq. — proposed  sliding  scale,  31 — answer  of  Opposi- 
tion, 32  et  sq bill  carried,  40  —  reception  of  it,  41 — 

financial  difficulties  of  the  ministiy,  42  —  financial 
measures  proposed,  43 — reception  of  tlie  plan  by  the 
Opposition  and  the  countiy,  40 — argument  against  the 
income  tax,  50 — passing  of  the  bill,  5.5 — reflections  on 
the  tariff,  and  reasons  for  it,  56 — advantages  which 
would  have  ensued  from  extension  of  the  currency,  57 
— tlie  income  tax,  58 — its  partiality,  etc.,  59 — reasons 
of  this  injustice,  60 — intelligence  of  Afghanistan  dis- 
aster, 61 — copyright  act,  62  et  neq extension  of  dan- 
gers of  literature,  64 — the  temperance  movement  in 
Ireland,  65 — its  progress  and  decline,  60 — commence- 
ment of  repeal  agitation,  67 — monster  meetings,  OS — 
their  character,  and  language  used,  69 — measures  of 
government,  and  arms  bill,  70 — an'est,  trial,  etc.,  of 
O'Connell,  71 — effect  of  these  proceeding.",  74 — fine  har- 
vest of  1842,  and  improvement  in  the  countiy  in  1843, 
76,  77— Lord  Ashley's  bill  for  infant  labor,  78— Sir 
James  Graham's  factory  and  education  bill,  79 — new 
factory  bill,  and  ten  hours'  amendment,  SO — Rebecca 
riots,  82 — their  increase,  83 — bill  removing  their  cause, 
84 — -the  Cliartist  and  anti-corn-law  movements,  85 — 
differences  with  AmpHca,  SO — (juestion  of  rip-ht  of  se".'<'h, 
87 — its  settlement,  SS — dispute  about  the  JIaine  bound- 
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ary,  80  et  seq treaty  for  its  settlement,  91— the  Oregon 

question,  93 — its  settlement,  94, 95 — reflections  on  these 
treaties,  96— tlie  Tahiti  dispute  with  France,  9T  el  neq. 

adjustment  of  it,  101 — negotiations  with  France  on 

the  Spanish  marriages,  102— reduction  of  the  three-and- 
a-half  per  cents.,  1U3— favorable  financial  statement  of 
18-14,  104— reduction  of  taxes,  105 — and  of  sugar  duties, 
lOG— banic  charter  act,  lOT — debate  on  it,  108  et  siq.— 
bill  passed,  114— similar  bills  for  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
il5— population,  commerce,  etc.,  lS15and  1845, 116  note 

vi^it  of  Louis  Philippe  to,  118 — and  of  the  Euiperor 

Nicholas,  11.1— its  political  objects,  120— proposed  share 

of,  in  partition  of  Turkey,  ib public  prosperity,  and 

the  railway  mania,  xlii.  1 — its  extent,  2 — its  effect  on 
society,  3 — and  on  the  public  mind,  4 — its  immediate 
benefits  to  some  classes,  5— great  effect  of  these  specu- 
lations, 6 — division  in  the  landed  interest  occasioned  by 
it,  7 — its  good  effects  on  the  laboring  classes,  8— effect 
of  railway  system  on  commerce  and  manufactures,  9 — 
beneficial  effect  of  raQways  on  working  classes,  10 — bill 
reducing  deposits  to  a  half,  11 — effect  of  this,  12 — flour- 
ishing state  of  trade  and  revenue,  13 — financial  state- 
ment, 14 — income  tax  continued,  and  indirect  taxes  re- 
pealed, 15— reflections  on  this,  19 — causes  of  the  change, 
20 — increase  in  Irish  crime,  21 — grant  to  secular  col- 
leges, 22^enlarged  grant  to  Maynooth,  23 — its  failure, 
and  causes  of  this,  24,  25 — Scotch  poor-law  bill,  26  et 
seq charge  of  opening  letters  against  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham, 31 — the  alien  act,  32 — progress  of  Anti-corn-law 
League,  33 — division  on  Mr.  Miles's  motion,  34 — further 
divisions  on  corn-laws,  and  close  of  session,  35 — extension 
of  free  trade  unavoidable,  36 — first  appearance  of  the 
potato  disease  in,  38 — increased  efforts  of  Anti-com-law 
League,  39 — general  alarm  and  symptoms  of  change,  40 
—Lord  John  Russell's  letter,  41 — approach  to  repeal  of 
corn-laws,  and  resignation  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  44— failure  of 
Russell  to  form  a  ministry,  and  restoration  of  Peel,  45 — 
announcement  of  the  repeal  in  the  Times,  46— queen's 
speech,  47 — -the  debate  on  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  48  et 
seq. — reception  of  the  measure  in  the  country.  56 — Mr. 
Disraeli's  attack  on  Peel,  57 — budget  for  1846,  68 — dc- 
termiuatiou  of  tlie  Protectionists  to  drive  Peel  from 
power,  69 — increased  agrarian  outrages  in  Ireland,  70 
—act  for  their  suppression,  ib coalition  against  gov- 
ernment, 71 — debate  on  bill,  72  et  seq defeat  of  min- 
isters on  Irish  coercion  bill,  81 — Sir  K.  Peel  resolves  to 

resign,  83 — his  concluding  address,  84  et  seq ritflec- 

tions  on  his  free-trade  measures,  86 — was  a  return  to 
the  corn-laws  practicable?  87 — the  danger  of  scarcity 
past  before  the  bill  was  brought  forward,  88 — durable 
reasons  for  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  89^real  free  trade 
not  introduced,  but  protection  taken  from  agriculture, 
90 — conduct  of  the  Irish  members  on  the  question,  91 — 
adoption  of  free  trade  inevitable,  94 — vast  effects  of  its 
introduction,  xliii.  1 — the  Whigs  and  Tories  destro3-ed 
by  their  own  leaders,  2  —  causes  which  led  to  these 
changes,  3 — formation  of  new  cabinet,  4 — meeting  of 
Parliament,  and  government  plan  for  sugar  duties,  5 
et  seq. — passing  of  the  bill,  16^its  results  to  the  AVest 
Indies,  17 — explaiyiliou  of  the  fe(ding  of  the  country 
on  the  slave-sugar  bill,  20 — proof  of  tlie  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  colonies  by  the  reform  bill,  21 — discussion 
on  (logging  in  the  arm)-,  22,  23 — reflections  on  it,  24 — 
composition  of  the  army,  C:5  —  necessity  of  corporal 
punishment  in  the  field,  26 — Lonl  Palmei-ston's  minute 
on  tlie  de'enses  of  the  country,  '27 — enrollment  of  pen- 
sioners. '28 — details  of  army,  23  note — arms  bill  for  Ire- 
land, 29 — lueasares  for  relief  of  the  suffering  in  Ire- 
land, 30 — commencement  of  the  famine,  31 — deplorable 
state  of  the  coiuitry,  32 — government  plans,  33 — extent 
of  the  distress,  34 — woeful  scenes  in  the  country,  35 — 
queen's  speech,  36^ministerial  plan  for  relief  of  Ire- 
laud,  37,  39 — Lord  Brougham's  picture  of  the  country, 
38 — amended  poor  and  temporary  relief  act,  40 — its  re- 
sults, 41  et  S'q mortality  of  the  period,  43 — pecuniary 

efforts  mad.-,  44 — great  extent  of  emigration,  45,  46 — 
effects  of  this  exodus,  4"^this  due  to  free  trade,  48 — 
small  amount  of  voluntary  relief,  49 — reflections  on  the 
famine,  50 — potato  funine  in  Scotland,  51  —  means 
taken  to  combat  it,  5'2 — Lord  George  Hentiuck's  project 
for  Irish  railways,  53 — his  railway  scheme,  54 — it  is 
opposed  by  ministo -s,  5!) — Sir  R.  Peel's  s'leech  against 
it,  60 — division  on  it,  03 — -budget  of  1847.  69 — causes 
which  led  to  the  monetary  crisis,  71 — effect  of  the  Irish 
famine,  72 — progress  of  the  panic,  73 — difference  be- 
tween this  and  former  crises,  T4 — debates  on  it  in  Par- 
liament, 75  et  seq.  . —  debate  on  navigation  laws,  85 

Mr.  Fielden's  bill  to  limit  factory  Labor,  86 — bill  passed, 
91  —  difference  of  mortality  in  manuficturing  towns 
and  in  the  country,  93— introduction  of  limited  service 
system,  94 — public  education,  96 — Irish  coercion  bill, 
97 — prorogation  and  dissolution  of  Piirlianunt,  98 — . 
commercial  embarrassments,  99 — increased  monetary 


pressure,  100 — bankruptcies,  101 — suspension  of  bank 
charter  act,  102 — its  great  and  immediate  effect,  104 — 
meeting  of  Parliament,  and  queen's  speech,  1U5 — Peel's 
statement  on  bank  charter  act,  106  et  seq. — answer  of 
Lord  George  lientinck,  etc.,  109  et  seq — -result  of  the 
debate,  and  reports  of  the  committees  on  bank  clmrtcr 
act,  112  —  distress  Irom  the  monetary  crisis,  114  —  de- 
tails of  the  railway  and  commercial  losses,  115 rise 

in  cotton,  116  —  great  variation  in  the  price  of  provi- 
sions., 117 — eifect  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1818,  118 
— influx  of  destitute  Irish,  119 — pressure  on  middle 
classes,  120 — iiumediate  benefits  of  the  railway  expend- 
iture, 121  —  magnitude  and  perfection  of  the  system, 
122  — fall  in  the  exports  and  revenue,  123  —  great  in- 
crease of  paupers  and  criminals,  124^emigrat:on  and 
decline  of  population,  125 — extreme  suffering  in  Glas- 
gow and  the  manufacturing  districts,  126 — outbreak  in 
Glasgow,  127 — effects  of  llie  snjjpression  of  the  Glas- 
gow outbreak,  1'29  —  commencement  of  the  Chartist 
outbreak,  130 — their  preparations,  131 — and  those  of  the 
government,  132 — defeat  of  the  Cliartists,  133 — attempt 
at  insurrection  in  Glasgow,  134— detection  of  the  frauds 
in  the  Chartist  petition,  135  — renewed  acitation  by 
them,  its  suppression,  and  their  trials,  137 — ])rppara- 
tious  for  rebellion  in  Ireland,  138  —  its  defeat,  139  — 
trial  of  O'Brien,  and  revealing  of  the  designs  of  the 
conspirators,  140 — effects  of  monetary  crisis  of  1847, 141 
— lesson  it  taught,  142 — it  due  to  free  trade  and  a  fet- 
tered currency,  143^dangers  of  these,  144 — they  keep 
the  nation  constantly  on  the  verge  of  a  monetary  crisis, 
145 — effects  of  increased  supply  of  gold.  140 — argument 
as  to  export  of  gold,  147 — arguments  of  the  bullionists, 
149 — to  what  the  crisis  was  due,  150 — Peel's  object  in 
the  act  of  1844,  151 — the  opposite  effects  have  followed, 
152 — how  the  monetary  laws  inflamed  speculation,  153 
— ultimate  effects  of  free  trade,  154 — capital  facilitates 
manufactures  more  than  agriculture,  155 — greater  mor- 
tality in  cities  than  in  the  country,  157 — how  these  cir- 
cumstances affect  population,  158 — effect  of  these  laws 
combined,  159 — effects  of  free  trade  on  prices,  160 — ii 
forced  on  Sir  R.  Peel,  161  —  effects  of  it  on  national 
progress  and  independence,  162 — itseffects  to  be  judged 
of  before  1852,  165 — necessity  of  maritime  superiority, 
166 — contrast  between  national  character  of,  and  that 
of  France,  xliv.  21 — feeling  in  France  on  the  subservi- 
ence to,  iiii— jealousy  of,  in  France,  1840,  46 — efforts  of, 
for  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  47 — treaties  of  1831 
and  1833  with  France  regarding  it,  48  —  and  tliat  of 
1S41,  49 — its  provision.s,  50^parallel  between  her  posi- 
tion in  India  and  the  French  in  Algeria,  xlv.  49 — the 
early  alliance  with  Louis  Philippe  and  its  causes,  xlvi. 
1  —  excitement  caused  by  the  '^ahiti  afi'air,  2  —  treaty 
with  France  regarding  the  right  of  search  for  slaves, 
12 — excitement  on  annexation  of  Cracow,  26 — embar- 
rassment of  the  govemment  on  the  Polish  question,  28 
— danger  to,  from  alliance  of  France  and  Spain,  55 — 
effects  on  her  interests  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Salic 
law,  30,  37 — views  of  government  on  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages, 40— conferences  on  the  subject  at  the  Chateau 
d'Eu  and  Windsor,  41 — -further  history  of  the  mar- 
riages, 42  et  scg. — ct)Idness  between  France  and,  47 — 
effects  of  this,  48,  49 — effects  of  this  disunion  on  Po- 
land, 52 — differences  regarding  treaty  of  Ftrecbt,  53 — 
cordiality  between  them  before  the  marriages,  54^dis- 
union  regaiding  Greece,  55  —  increasing  coldness  be- 
tween them  on  it,  57,  58 — disunion  regarding  Portugal 
and  La  Plata,  59 — policy  of  the  government  of.  in  Italy, 
1847,  77 — the  Swiss  Radicals  supported  by,  f8— policy 
pursued  toward  Switzerland,  and  its  results,  99  et  seq. 
— alarm  excited  by  her  support  of  the  revolutionists, 
105 — formation  of  league  against  her,  100 — her  weak- 
ness at  sea  and  land,  107 — disproportion  of  the  danger 
and  her  means  of  resistance,  lOS — causes  of  her  policy, 
lO:) — the  incompleteness  of  the  revolution  the  cause  of 
it,  110 — tlie  Prince  de  Joinville  on  the  alienation  of, 
xlvii.  3 — escape  of  Louis  Philippe  to,  77 — first  bronghi 
into  collision  with  China,  xlviii.  1 — origin  and  history 
of  the  \  ar  with  China,  18  et  seq. — treaty  concluded 
with  China,  45.  40 — danger  of,  in  India,  after  the  Af- 
ghanistan retreat,  47  —  retirement  from  Afghanistan. 
103  —  her  conduct  in  the  war.  111  —  the  conquest  and 
annexation  of  Scinde,  xli.x.  1  et  seq. — honors  conferred, 
etc.,  on  conquest  of  Scinde,  29 — the  war  with  Gwalior, 
34  et  seq. — recall  of  Lo'd  Kllenborongli,  44,  45  —  ap- 
pointment of  Sir  H.  Ilardinge,  46 — the  Sikh  war.  50 
et  seq. — allance  of  Runjeet  Singh,  53— treaty  with  the 
Sikhs,  88— joy  on  the  successes  in  the  Punjnub,  89 — 
second  Sikh  war,  94  et  seq. — excitement  on  the  battle 
of  (;billianwallah,  102 — financial  and  commercial  state, 
1858,  I.  27  note— Lamartine's  answer  to  the  Irish  rev- 
olutionists, 3S — acknowledgment  of  the  French  repub- 
lic, 46 — probable  results  of  universal  suffrage,  li.  35,  36 
— mediation  between  Sardinia  and  Austria,  lii.  77 — her 
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embassador  opposes  resumption  of  hostilities  by  Sar- 
dinia, 84 — negotiates  tlie  armistice,  9S — assistance  to 
tlic  Sicilians  from,  106— urges  tlie  separation  of  Loni- 
bardy,  121— lier  conduct  during  tlie  crisis  in  Italy,  122 
— tlio  ZoU-Vcrein  dii-ected  against,  liii.  13  — error  in 
dealing  with  the  commercial  crisis  of  184S,  18— medi- 
ates on  the  Schlcswig  question,  42,  97— flight  of  Met- 
ternich  to,  liv.  C — position  of,  with  regard  to  Hunga- 
rian war,  Iv.  90  —  extension  of  free  trade,  Ivi.  1  —im- 
portance of  period  from  1848  to  1S52,  2— loyal  temper 
of  the  people,  3 — and  real  sutferings,  4— prices  of  grain, 

5 cry  for  repeal  Of  navigation  laws,  C^debates  on  it, 

Tc.iss/. — results  of  repeal  of  navigation  laws,  W  et  seq. 
—motion  for  relief  to  agriculturists,  18— circumstances 
wliicli  weakened  the  cause  of  protection,  19 — rise  in 
foreign  grain,  20 — improvements  in  agriculture,  21 — 
effect  of  the  railway  system,  22  et  sfg.— outcry  among 
agricultural  classes,  24 — attitude  of  tlie  free-traders,  25 
— their  arguraents,  26  ct  seq. — decision  of  Parliament 
on  it,  31 — rertectinns  on  it,  32— finances  from  1849  to 
1S52,  33— census  for  1S51,  34— mortality  of  town  and 
country  districts,  35 — increase  in  violent  crimes,  30— 
relinquishment  of  transportation  system,  and  its  effects, 
3T  et  seq.  —  measures  of  government  regarding  crim- 
inals, and  introduction  of  the  ticket-of-leave  system, 
42 — concession  of  self-government  to  the  colonies,  43 — 
difficulties  of  their  direct  representation,  44— discontent 
produced  in  them  by  the  reform  bill,  45 — new  colonial 
sy.stem,  46 — affairs  of  the  Cape,  4T — the  Caffre  war,  43 
—  snbsi.'quent  transactions,  61  —  renewed  predial  out- 
rages in  Ireland,  52 — the  Irish  encumbered  estates  bill, 
53 — differences  with  Russia  regarding  the  Ilungaria'i 
refugees,  50 — quarrel  with  the  Greek  government,  57 
— danger  of  war  with  France,  58 — proceedings  in  Par- 
liament on  the  subject,  59 — naval  and  military  sti'ength 
at  tlie  time,  60 — death  of  Sir  K.  Peel,  61 — bill  lowering 
the  franchise  in  Ireland,  62 — removal  of  Palmerstou 
from  office,  63 — defeat  of  ministers  on  the  militia  bill, 
their  resignation,  and  accession  of  Lord  Derby,  64 — 
militia  embodied,  and  increase  of  the  army,  07 — disso- 
lution of  Parliament,  69— defeat  of  Lord  Derby,  and 
return  of  the  Whigs  to  office,  70 — loss  of  the  Amazon 
and  Birkenhead  steamers,  71 — effects  of  the  gold  dis- 
coveries on,  74 — death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
Iws  funeral,  75  et  seq. — final  results  of  Ihe  French  Rev- 
olution to,  ivii.  54 — emigration  from,  59.   ^ 

Great  Fish  River,  the  British  frontier  withdrawn  to,  IV. 
Ivi.  47. 

Great  towns,  influence  of  the  railway  system  on,  II.  xxii. 
67. 

Great  Trunk  Road,  the,  in  India,  IV.  xlix.  113. 

Great  Western  Railway,  parliamentary  expenses  of,  IV. 
xlii.  5  note— fall  in,  1S4J-1S52,  xliii.  120  note. 

Greece,  Mitfonl's  History  of,  I.  v.  63— Grote's,  04— Thirl- 
wall's,  65— discussion  at  the  Congress  of  Verona  on 
tlio  state  of,  xii.  15— the  conquest  of,  by  the  Turks, 
II.  xiii.  35— statistics  of,  79 — defensible  nature  of  the 
country,  80— (JIarke's  description  of,  81— elements  re- 
maining of  in.-iurrection  in,  xiv.  1 — recent  favorable 
circumstances  in  her  condition,  2 — spread  of  informa- 
tion, and  passion  for  independence,  3 — society  of  the 
Hetairists,  4— its  constitution,  5  et  seq. — dependence 
on  Russia,  7— effects  of  the  Spanish  Revolution  on,  12— 
comuiencement  of  tlie  insurrection,  21 — it  spreads  over 
the  whole  country,  22,  23— formation  of  a  constitution, 
and  independence  proclaimed,  54 — increasing  interest 
in,  lOJ— arrival  and  effirts  of  Lord  Byron,  ib.— con- 
tinued dissensions  in,  101 — loan  contracted  on  behalf 
of,  in  London,  102— devastations  of  the  war  to  1824, 
114_renewed  dissensions,  1 15 -prospects  of,  in  the 
opening  of  1825,  113— intluencc  of  the  defense  ofMis- 
solonghi,  141— ileplorable  condition  of,  1826,  142,  147— 
comiiiencenient  of  the  negotiations  for  her  independ- 
ence, 143— first  protocol  in  favor  of,  144— its  terms,  145 
— the  treatv  between  France,  Fiiglaud,  and  Russia  re- 
garding, 151 — ^its  provisions,  152^reply  of  the  Turk- 
ish governnunt,  153  et  s:q. — Capo  d'Istrias  appointed 
president,  105 — rejoicings  in,  on  the  battle  of  Navarino, 
lOS — the  war  one  of  religion  and  race,  16"' — prosperity 
of,  since  the  i-evolution,  173— affairs  of,  1828,  xv.  149— 
convention  fixing  limits,  etc.,  of,  142 — errors  in  this 
convention,  143  et  seq. — what  should  have  been  the 
limits  of,  lb. — France  a  party  ti  treaty  of  6th  July  re- 
garding, xvi.  06— rrciproiity  treaty  with,  xix.  29  note 
— justification  of  Canning's  interference  on  behalf  of, 
x.xi.  89— the  affairs  of,  after  treaty  of  1829,  III.  xxxii. 
32 — first  settlement  under  presidency  of  Capo  d'Istrias, 
S3 — it  is  overturned,  and  his  assassination,  34 — Otho 
elected  king,  35 — successes  of  the  popular  opposition, 
and  overthrow  of  the  government,  36— arrival  of  Otho, 
and  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  37 — institutions,  and  mili- 
tary force.  38— cause  of  the  decay  of  the  c-ilonies  of, 
S-xxvii.  114— affairs  of,  and  disunion  between  France 


and  England  regarding,  IV.  xlvi.  55— the  constitu- 
tionalists disowned  by  Russia,  56 — increasing  coldness 
between  France  and  England  regiyding,  57,  5S — civil 
war  in,  58 — the  affairs  of  Don  Pacifico,  etc.,  hi.  57 — 
part  taken  by  France  and  Russia,  58 — proceedings  in 
Parliament,  and  settlement,  59. 

Greek  Church,  clergy  of  the,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  22  note — 
synod  of  the,  HI.  xxxii.  3S — number  belonging  to  the, 
in  Austria,  IV.  liii.  5  note. 

Greek  committee  in  London,  their  address,  II.  xiv.  100 
note— mismanagement  of  the  loan  by  them,  118. 

Greek  insurrection,  commencement  of  the,  in  Wallachia, 
II.  xiv.  15 — spreads  to  Moldavia,  and  its  progress 
there,  16  et  .feq. — See  Greece. 

Greek  islands,  prosperity,  etc.,  of  the,  before  the  revo- 
liilion,  II.  xiv.  2. 

Greek  loan,  the  first,  II.  xiv.  102 — mismanagement  of  it 
in  London,  118 — new,  guaranteed  by  the  allies.  III. 
xxxii.  15 — payment  of  lier  share  of,  by  France,  xxxiii. 
62. 

Greek  war,  superiority  of  the  Egyptian  troops  in,  III. 
xxxii.  3. 

Greeks,  the,  support  refused  by  Alexander  to,  I.  viii.  88 
— race  of,  II.  xiii.  7 — position  of,  in  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  Turkey,  12 — of  the  Fanar,  41 — number  of,  in 
Constantinople,  42  note — value  of,  as  sailors  to  Turkey, 
43  —  repeated  insurrections  of,  76  —  exasperation  be- 
tween, and  the  Turks,  before  the  revolt,  77 — massacres 
of,  at  Constantinople,  xiv.  24 — naval  succef-ses  of,  34 — 
defeats  of,  in  the  Jlorea,  1821,  30— defeats  of,  at  Napoli 
de  Romania,  etc.,  45 — naval  successes  of,  in  18;3,  77, 
78— results  of  campaign  of  IS '3,  79,  80 — application  of, 
to  the  Congress  of  Verona,  83 — divisions  among,  88 — 
plans  and  preparations  of,  for  campaign  of  1823,  90 — 
increasing  divisions,  93,  99 — preparations  of,  for  cam- 
paign of  1825,  118- successes  of,  1829,  xv.  141. 

Green  crops,  failure  of,  in  Great  Britain,  1826,  II.  xxi. 
43 — increased  produce  of,  in  Ireland,  lS4r-lS53,  IV. 
xliii.  160  note — increased  production  of,  Ivi.  21. 

Greenock,  rntio  of  mortality  in,  IV.  xliii.  93  note — in- 
tended rising  in,  1848,  129. 

Greenwich,  members  given  to,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Gregoire,  the  abbe,  returned  to  the  Deputies  in  1819,  I. 
ix.  17 — sketch  of  his  previous  career,  18 — on  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  Philippe,  11.  xxiv.  31. 

Gregory  XVI.,  Pope,  accession  of,  II.  xxiv.  87 — death 
and  character  of,  IV.  xlvi.  61. 

Gregory,  the  patriarch,  murder  of,  II.  xiv.  23. 

Gregory,  Bhshop  of  Modon,  cruel  treatment  and  death  of, 
II.  xiv.  123. 

Grcig,  admiral,  II.  xv.  43,  135 — operations  against  Var- 
na, 55— fleet  under,  1829,  115— repulse  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  by,  116— naval  force  under,  offered  by  Russia  to 
Turkey  against  Egypt,  III.  xxxii.  23. 

Grenoble,  the  outbreak  of  Didier  at,  and  its  repression, 
I.  iii.  124 — reception  of  Lafayette  in,  11.  xvii.  7 — out- 
break at,  1832,  III.  xxix.  24— insurrection  at,  1S34, 
XXX.  47 — refoini  banquet  at,  IV.  xliv.  32 — resistance  to 
the  new  valuation  in,  61. 

Grenville,  lord,  accessions  to  the  ministiy  from  friends 
of,  I.  X.  113. 

Greppe,  M.,  arrested,  IV.  Ivii.  48. 

Greuben,  count,  IV.  xlix.  70  note. 

Grey,  earl,  on  tlie  distress,  etc.,  in  1817,  I.  iv.  11 — at  the 
trial  of  the  queen,  x.  84 — motion  by,  on  the  Coiigress 
of  Laybach,  etc.,  93— attack  on  Canning  by,  II.  xxi. 
C5— reception  of  it,  68 — motion  by,  on  the  regency, 
1830,  xxii.  54— declaration  of,  on  reform,  1830,  72— 
Wellington's  answer,  73 — called  to  form  a  ministry, 
and  difficulties  regarding  Brougham,  xxiii.  6 — premier, 
lb.  note — character  of,  7 — his  character  as  an  orator, 
and  in  private,  S — his  defects  and  errors,  but  noble  use 
of  power,  9 — was  misled  as  to  the  effects  of  the  reform 
till,  10 — announcement  of  his  principles  of  government 
by,  24— and  the  prosecution  of  O'Connell,  27  niite — 
franchise  first  proposed  by,  30 — first  intention  of,  re- 
garding reform,  30  note— means  by  which  he  induces 
the  king  to  dissolve  Parliament,  62— his  speech  on  the 
reform  bill  in  the  Peers,  79— deputations  from  the  po- 
litical unions  to,  91— on  the  new  reform  bill,  94— op- 
posed to  the  creation  of  peers,  101— induces  the  king 
to  consent  to  it,  102— on  Lord  Lvndhurst's  amendment, 
106- resigns,  107— receives  permission  to  create  peers, 
112— closing  speech  of,  in  the  Peers  on  the  bill,  US- 
one  of  the  commission  for  giving  it  the  royal  assent, 
ib. — views  of,  as  to  the  borough  members  under  the 
bill,  119  and  note — his  course  compared  with  Pitt  s, 
142 — error  of,  as  to  predominating  influence  in  the  bor- 
oughs, 144 — view  s  of,  on  tithes  in  Ireland,  III.  xxxi. 
13 — brings  in  Irish  coercion  hill.  30 — arguments  for  it, 
81  et  seq. — arguments  of,  for  Irish  Church  bill.  49 — the 
Ebrington  adilress  to.  and  his  answer,  130 — declaration 
of,  on  Irish  Church,  134 — views  of,  on  the  Irish  coer- 
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cion  bill,  13S — resigns,  140 — his  parting  address  as  min- 
ister, 1-Jl — banfuict  to,  at  Kdinbiirt,'li,  15^) — reflections 
on  !ii;i  fall,  IGl — his  merit  in  resisting  the  movement 
after  the  bill  was  passed,  16'i— review  of  his  adminis- 
tration, 1G3 — error  of,  as  to  rlie  eiVects  of  the  reform 
bill,  xxxviii.  CO — cttect  of  his  coercion  bill  in  Ireland, 
IV.  xlii.  T5. 

Grey  ministry,  the,  II.  xxiii.  6  note — defeat  of,  on  Gener- 
al Gascoigne'.-i  motion,  58 — measures  of,  to  conciliate  the 
king,  GO — means  by  which  they  induce  him  to  dissolve 
Parliament,  Gl  et  seq.—xote  of  confidence  in,  8'2 — proc- 
lamation by,  against  the  political  unions,  112 — resolution 
of,  to  create  peers,  IDl — induce  the  king  to  consent  to  it, 
102 — resign  on  Lyndhurst's  amendment  being  carried, 
lot — return  to  office,  and  permission  given  them  for  cre- 
ation of  Peers,  112 — oppose  the  restoration  of  the  forty- 
gliilling  freeholders  in  Ireland,  IIG — power  at  their  dis- 
posal, III.  xxxi.  3 — their  moderation  after  the  passing 
of  the  bill,  and  its  effects,  7 — defeat  of,  on  the  malt  tax, 
SD—rapid  decline  in  their  popularity,  62 — their  patriotic 
conduct,  63 — embarrassment  of,  on  factor}'  question,  and 
bill  I'egarding  it,  109 — their  conduct  of  the  session,  110 
— divided  state  of,  on  the  Irish  Church,  123 — resignation 
of  Stanley,  Graham,  etc.,  129 — effect  of  this  secession 
on,  130 — motion  by,  on  the  Irish  Church,  133 — division 
in,  on  the  renewal  of  the  Ii'ish  coercion  bill,  138 — res- 
ignation of  Althorpe,  Grey,  etc.,  1-40 — poor-law  reform 
begun  by,  143 — appointment  of  committee  of  inquirj'  by, 
and  their  report,  1-17 — -difficulties  of,  from  Irish  mem- 
bers and  Radicals,  .xxxv.  113. 

Grey,  earl  (son  of  above),  refuses  to  take  office  along  with 
Palmerston,  IV.  xlii.  45 — colonial  secretary,  1S4G,  xliii. 
4  and  note — on  the  limited  service  system,  95  note — the 
new  colonial  system  due  to,  Ivi.  45. — See  also  Howick, 
lord. 

Grey,  earl  de,  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1S35,  III.  xxxv. 
16  note — lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1841,  IV.  xli.  14 
note. 

Grey,  Sir  George,  arguments  of,  for  the  Jamaica  bill.  III. 
x.xxvii.  128— home  secretarj',  184G,  IV.  xliii.  4  and  note — 
Irish  coercion  bill  introduced  by,  97 — moves  continued 
suspension  of  habeas  coitus  act  in  Ireland,  IvL  52. 

Grey,  general,  invasion  of  Gwalior  by,  IV.  xlix.  37 — vic- 
tory of,  at  Mangorc,  41. 

Grey,  lieutenant,  during  the  Chartist  rising  at  Newport, 
III.  xxxvii.  69. 

Griffin,  captain,  defeat  of  Akhtar  Khan  by.  III.  xl.  98. 

Griffiths,  major,  moved  up  from  Coord-Cabul  to  Cabul, 
III,  xl.  104. 

Grillparzer,  the  works  of.  III.  xxviii.  26. 

Grimsby,  partially  disfrancliised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Grinstead,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Grochow,  position  and  forces  of  parties  at,  II.  xxvi.  48 — 
battle  of,  49 — parallel  between,  and  Inkermann,  54. 

Grogan,  colonel,  seizure  of,  as  hostage  for  Mr.  M^Leod,  IV. 
xli.  8G. 

Gronville,  Laure,  an  accomplice  of  Hubert's,  III.  xxxiv.  19. 

Gros,  M.,  a  partisan  of  Louis  Napoleon's,  III.  xxxiii.  81. 

Grosbois,  M.,  character  of,  I.  iii.  .57. 

Grossochen,  defeat  of  the  Baden  insurgents  at,  IV.  liii.  S3. 

Grote,  the  llistoiy  of  Greece  by,  I.  v.  64 — motion  by,  in 
favor  of  the  ballot.  III.  xxxvL  24 — Radical  views  of,  at 
the  Hume  bamiuet,  55. 

Grottenheim,  general,  operations  of,  against  Bern,  IV.  Iv. 
68. 

Grouchy,  marshal,  proscribed  in  1815, 1,  iii.  19 — reception 
of,  by  Charles  X.,  H.  xvi.  6 — dismissed  from  active  serv- 
ice, 13. 

Grudzinska,  Jeanne,  wife  of  the  Grand-duke  Constantine, 
I.  viii.  113. 

Guard,  fidelity  of  the,  during  the  Three  Days,  II.  xviL 
106 — parting  between  Charles  X.  and  the,  94,  96. 

Guards,  National,  s  'e  National  Guard. 

Guastalla,  treaty  regarding  duchy  of,  I.  vii.  43. 

Guebourg,  mademoiselle  de.  III.  xxix.  54. 

Guerazzi,  movement  of,  at  Leghorn,  IV.  Iii.  2,  78 — defeat 
of,  at  Florence,  104. 

Gueriera,  Don  Alphonso,  a  leader  of  the  Republican  con- 
spir.acy  at  Cadiz,  I.  xi.  68. 

Guerrilla  life,  natural  tendency  of  the  Spaniard  to  a,  I.  vii. 
17. 

Guerrillas,  ravages  of,  in  Spain,  1821, 1,  xi.  37. 

Guernon  de  Ranville,  M.,  joins  the  Polignac  ministry,  H. 
xvii.  8 — opposes  all  concession  by  the  king,  84— arrest 
of,  xxiv.  60 — demeanor  of,  before  trial,  xxv.  4 — sentence 
of,  12,  III.  xxxiii.  28  note—liberation  of,  73. 

Guerre  aux  Chateaux,  secret  society  called,  IH.  xxx.  42 
note. 

Guibert,  the  military  histoiy  of,  II.  xviii.  41. 

Guicciai'dini,  the  prose  of,  III.  xxviii.  41. 

Guiche,  the  duke  de,  made  member  of  Chamber  of  Peers, 
I.  iii.  20,  xii.  99— fidelity  of,  to  Charles  X.,  IL  xvii.  95. 

Guildford,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 


Guildhall,  Sonlt  at  the  banquet  at.  III.  xxxviii.  2. 

Guilds,  the,  in  Russia,  I.  viil.  26 — want  of  representation 
of,  under  muuiiipal  reform  bill.  III.  xxxvi.  8. 

Giiillcminot,  general,  on  the  capitulation  of  Paris  as  re- 
garded Nov,  I.  iii.  SO — chief  of  the  staff  in  Spain,  xii.  69. 

Guinanl,  .M  ^  IlL  xxxiii.  21. 

Guizot,  JL,  appointed  minister  of  justice,  I.  iii.  16 — retire- 
ment (jf,  from  the  Richelieu  ministry,  122 — made  a  coun- 
selor of  state,  vi.  82 — as  a  leader  of  the  Doctrinaires,  ix. 
14 — supports  the  Decazes  ministry,  24 — new  electoral 
law  agreed  to  by,  28— course  followed  by,  after  the  fall 
of  Decazes,  50 — dismissed  from  the  council  of  state,  S7 
— pamphlet  by,  against  the  Richelieu  ministry,  105— 
joins  the  Royalists  ag.ainst  Martignac,  II.  xvi.  87 — at- 
tacks of,  on  the  Polignac  ministry,  xvii.  6 — biography 
of,  9 — his  character  as  a  writer  and  statesman,  10 — ef- 
forts of,  against  the  Polignac  ministry,  19 — argumants 
of,  for  the  address,  1830,  '23 — course  counsele<l  by,  74, 
xvii.  67  note,  74  note — at  the  meeting  at  Lafitte's,  79— 
efforts  of,  to  arrest  the  revolution,  86 — early  rise  of, 
xviii.  18— his  style  of  thought,  19— and  of  writing,  20— 
his  mode  of  viewing  human  affairs,  21 — his  chief  jiub- 
lications,  22 — .a  writer  for  the  daily  press,  74— employ- 
ment of  corruption  by,  in  France,  xxiv.  7 — supports  the 
Orleanists,  10 — proclamation  drawn  up  by,  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Orleans  government,  28 — efforts  of,  to  pop- 
ularize the  new  dynasty,  32 — secretary  for  the  interior 
under  Louis  Philippe,  44 — favors  the  attempt  to  revolu- 
tionize Sp.ain,  67,  68 — party  and  views  of,  in  the  minis- 
try, xxv.  2 — his  resiguiition,  7,  8 — defense  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  ministers  by,  82  et  nB(J.— arguments  of,  against 
the  abolition  of  the  hereditaiy  peerage,  96 — on  the  sys- 
tem of  government  under  Louis  Philippe,  HI.  x.xx.  '2 — 
becomes  minister  of  public  instruction,  xxix.  S3,  xxx.  t» 
— formerly  opposed  the  law  against  associations,  35- ar- 
guments for  it,  38 — his  jealousy  of  Thiers,  40 — views  of, 
on  the  crisis  of  1840,  xxxii.  68  note^conference  with 
Louis  Philip))e  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu,  and  its  results,  ib. 
■ — succeeds  Thiers  as  premier,  70 — arranges  treaty  be- 
tween Mehemet  Ali  and  Turkey,  75  —  resignation  of, 
xxxiii.  5 — resumes  office,  6 — answer  of,  on  the  address, 
9— divergence  of  views  between,  and  Thiers,  13 — in- 
trigues of,  against  De  Broglie,  47 — declaration  of,  in  the 
Deputies  after  the  accession  of  Thiers,  .57 — becomes  min- 
ister of  public  instruction  under  Mole,  71  note — removed 
from  ministry  of  public  instruction,  86 — articles  by,  on 
the  state  of  society  in  France,  1838,  xxxiv.  r2^defenso 
of  the  system  of  corruption  in  France  by,  13 — negotia- 
tions between,  and  Thiers,  1839,  33 — excluded  from  the 
SoiUt  ministry,  38 — party  headed  by,  40 — appointed  em- 
bassador to  London,  74 — account  of  the  policy  of  England 
on  the  Eastern  question,  90 — Thiers's  reply  to,  91 — mem- 
orandum to  the  British  government  on  the  Eastern  tjues- 
tion,  98 — his  views  on  it,  99 — conference  with  the  king 

at  the  Chateau  d'Eu,  ib communication  from  Thiers 

to,  100  note — becomes  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  102  and 
note — speech  of,  on  the  address,  107 — m.ajority  for  him, 
110 — anecdote  of  Sir  R.  Peel  by,  IV.  xli.  10 — account  of 
Peel  by  him,  14 — on  the  tendencies  of  democracy,  64 — 
settlement  of  the  Tahiti  affair  by,  101 — blindness  of,  to 
the  prevalent  Socialism,  xliv.  14— his  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, 15 — unpopularity  of  his  ministry  from  its  sub- 
servience to  England,  21 — its  untoward  commencement, 
46 — efforts  of,  for  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  47— 
treaty  with  the  allies  concluded  by,  regarding  the  slave- 
trade,  49 — interdicts  the  Polish  banquet,  52 — arguments 
of,  against  reform,  1841,  50 — views  of,  on  reform,  68 — 

arguments  against  it,  70  et.  seq his  error  in  these,  78 

— extension  of  railway  system,  79 — losses  of  his  ministry 
by  elections  of  1842,  SO — arguments  of,  for  the  regency 
bill,  84  et  seq position  taken  up  by,  91 — as  a  states- 
man, 92 — as  an  orator,  93 — inadequate  parliamentary 
support  of,  103 — .difficulties  of,  from  the  character  of  the 
Chambers,  etc.,  104 — answer  of,  on  the  case  of  the  Jesu- 
its, xlvi.  8  —  treaty  with  England  regarding  right  of 
search  for  slaves,  12 — speech  of,  on  the  Polish  question, 
28 — increased  majority  for,  1846,  33 — arrangenient.s  re- 
garding the  Spanish  marriages,  41 — subsequent  nego- 
tiations, etc.,  43  et  seq. — the  douljle  marriage  arranged, 
45 — announcement  of  the  double  marriage  by,  47 — his 
breach  of  faith  on  it,  50,  51 — measures  and  policy  of,  in 
the  Papal  States,  73,  74,  77— on  the  Swiss  constitution, 
89 — policy  of,  toward  Switzerland,  97,  99^note  of,  to 
Lord  Palmerston  and  the  other  powers  on  Switzerland, 
101  —  negotiations  for  leagiie  against  England,  IOC  — 
causes  of  the  conservative  policy  of,  109,  llO^his  pacific 
policy  on  the  Tahiti  affair,  xlvii.  3 — charges  .against  his 
ministry,  11 — dissatisfaction  caused  by  his  foreign  poli- 
cy, 1.5 — answer  of,  to  the  Opposition  on  the  address,  1848, 
33— compromise  regarding  the  reform  banquet,  44 — pro- 
hibits the  procession,  46,  47 — forces  and  preparations,  50 
— resignation  of,  55 — catastrophe  before  his  house,  57 — 
advises  the  sending  for  Molo,  59. 
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Giilistan,  treaty  of,  II.  xiii.  70. 

Gumpiit  Rao,  mutiny  against.  III.  xxxix.  51. 

Ginulanuick,  arrival  of  tlie  (Jabiil  fugitives  at,  III.  xl.  134 

— advance  of  PoUocIc  to,  IV.  xlviii.  87 — retirement  of 

tlie  British  by,  107. 
Gunpowder,  early  knowledge  of,  in  China,  IV.  xlviii.  17. 
Guriel,  province  of,  submits  to  the  Russians,  II.  xv.  82 — 

combats  in,  IS'2'J,  107. 
Guvney,  Mr.,  arguments  of,  against  the  resumption  of 

cash  payments,  I.  iv.  73  et  sen -arguments  of,  against 

tlie  suppression  of  small  notes,  II.  xxi.  I'i,  IG. 
Gurney,  baron,  trial  of  the  Rebecca  rioters  before,  IV.  xli. 

83. 
Guy  Mannering,  remarks  on,  I.  v.  10. 
Guyon,  count,  at  Schwecliat,  IV.  liv.  71^movement3  of, 

Iv.  11 — successe.s  of,  near  Komorn,  40. 
Gwalior,  surren  ler  of,  to  Scindia,  III.  xxxix.  .35 — affairs 

of,  IV.  xlix.  34 — its  condition,  35 — rupture  with  Britain, 

36 — its  invasion,  37 — victories  of  the  British,  3S  ct  .'eq. 

— treaty  concluded,  42 — reflections  on  the  war  in,  121. 

H. 

Haarlem,  capture  of,  by  the  Dutch,  11.  xxv.  71. 

Habeas  t3oi-j)us  Act,  suspension  of  the,  1817,  I.  iv.  13 — ex- 
tension of  this,  15 — advantages  and  principles  of  the 
suspension  of  the,  23 — suspension  expires,  41 — its  sus- 
pension in  Ireland,  1S23,  x.  123 — its  suspension  in  Ire- 
land in  IS.'S  urged  by  the  king,  II.  xxi.  121 — difficulties 
in  the  way  of  tliis,  1 22 — suspended  in  Ireland,  1848,  IV. 
xliii.  133 — this  continued,  Ivi.  52. 

Habitans,  the  Canadian,  views,  etc.,  of,  IH.  xxxvii.  78 — 
stationary  condition  of  the,  IV.  xli.  9G. 

Hachems,  defeat  of  tlie,  by  the  French,  IV.  xlv.  28,  20. 

Haddington,  eai'l  of,  supports  Peel  against  the  reform  bill, 
II.  xxiii.  54 — loid-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  18.^5,  III.  xxxv. 
16  note— first  lord  of  tlie  Admiralty,  IV.  xli.  14. 

Haddington,  virulence  of  cholera  in.  III.  xxxi.  9. 

Hadgi  Hassan,  defeat  of,  II.  xv.  91. 

Hadgi-llassan-lar,  defeat  of  Turlcs  at,  II.  xv.  53. 

Hadgi  Pacha,  forces,  etc.,  under,  1820,  II.  xv.  90 — posi- 
tion of,  in  tlie  Saganlugh,  92 — operations  against  him, 
93,  94— at  battle  of  Kainly,  96— defeated  at  MUli-Duz, 
99— taken  prisoner,  ih. 

lladgi-Saleh,  Paclia  of  Maidan,  II.  xv.  84. 

Hadjee  Klian,  betrayal  of  Dost  Mohammed  by,  HI.  xl.  74. 

Hadjoutes,  hostility  of  the,  in  Algeria,  III.  xxx.  30. 

Haeling,  defense  of  Chin-Kiang-foo  by,  IV.  xlviii.  43 — liis 
death,  ib. 

Hafiz  Pacha,  defeat  of,  at  Nezib,  III.  xxxii.  49. 

Haft-Kotul,  .see  Huft  Kotul. 

Hagklii  Pacha  of  Siraz,  II.  xv.  84. 

11  ihn-IIahn,  the  countess,  the  novels  of.  III.  xxviii.  53. 

Haklander,  tlie  works  of.  III.  xxviii.  b'.K 

Halal-Kffendi,  execution  of,  demanded,  II.  xiv.  53— over- 
throw and  execution  of,  84. 

Half-batta  question,  the,  III.  xl.  5. 

Halib,  population  of,  II.  xiii.  32  note. 

Halifax,  member  given  to,  U.  xxiii.  42  note — elections  of 
1335  in,  III.  xxxv.  19. 

Halil  Pacha,  disgraced,  II.  xv.  84 — terms  agreed  to  toward 
Meliemet  Ali,  III.  xxxii.  25. 

H.illam,  tlie  historical  works  of,  I.  v.  51. 

Haller,  count,  IV.  lii.  60. 

Halyburton,  Mr.  Justice,  on  the  neglect  of  the  colonies, 
IV.  xliii.  21  note. 

Ham,  imprisonment  of  the  ex-ministers  of  Cliarles  X.  in, 
n.  xxv.  13 — condition  of  Prince  Polignac,  etc.,  in,  and 
his  release,  HI.  xxxiii.  73 — imprisonment  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon at,  xxxiv.  83— his  life  there,  84 — escape  of  Louis 
Napoleon  from,  IV.  xlvi.  30  et  seq. 

Hamburg,  contributions  from  France  to,  I.  iii.  48  note — • 
reciprocity  treaty  with,  II.  xix.  29  note — representation 
of,  in  the  Diet,  III.  xxvii.  4  note — population  and  mili- 
tary contingent,  5  note — progress  of,  since  the  peace,  7 
— railway  to,  67— -railways  extended  to  Trieste  from,  72 
• — population  of,  83 — statistics  of,  IV.  liii.  5  note — ac- 
cepts the  Germanic  constitution  of  1848,  77. 

Hamelcn,  madame,  I.  iii.  19  note. 

Hamelin,  admiral,  fleet  under,  1829,  H.  xv.  115. 

Hamilton,  colonel,  at  Maliarajpore,  IV.  xlix.  39. 

Hamilton,  Sii'  George,  embassador  at  Florence,  IV.  xlvi, 
SS. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  the  philosophical  works  of,  I.  v. 
33. 

ll.'imilton.  Lady  Anne,  accompanies  the  queen  to  the  cor- 
onation, I.  X.  103. 

Hamilton,  intended  rising  in,  1S4S,  IV.  xliii.  129. 

Hammer,  order  of  tlie,  in^jtituted  at  Madrid,  I.  xi.  34. 

Hampden  clubs  of  1817,  the,  I.  iv.  12. 

Hampshire,  disturbances  in,  1830,  II.  xxii.  70 — additional 
members  for,  x.xiii.  42  note — elections  of  1S35  in,  IH. 
xxxv.  19. 

Hams,  imported,  proposed  new  tariff  on,  IV.  xlL  47  note. 


Handel  as  a  composer,  IH.  xxviii.  84. 

Hannchen,  defeat  of  tlie  Baden  insurgents  at,  IV.  liii.  83. 

Hanover,  position  of  the  forces  of,  in  France,  I.  iii.  29 — 
contributions  from  France  to,  48  note — visit  of  George 
IV.  to,  X.  110 — designs  of  France  on,  II.  xvii.  49 in- 
tended spoliation  of,  118 — reciprocity  treaty  with,  xix. 

29  note — revolutionary  movements  in,  1831,  xxv.  34 

votes  of,  in  the  Germanic  Diet,  III.  xxvii.  4  note — pop- 
ulation and  militaiy  contingent,  5  note — establishment 
of  representative  assembly  in,  17 — the  king  of,  abroga- 
tion of  the  constitution  by,  57 — refusal  of  the  Diet  to 
restore  it,  -ih.- — reciprocity  treaty  of,  witli  Holland,  61 — ■ 
separation  of,  from  Great  Britain,  xxxvi.  7G — statistics 
of,  IV.  liii.  5  note- the  king  protests  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Assembly  at  Frankfort,  46 — re- 
jects the  Germanic  constitution  of  1848,  76 — revolution- 
ary outbreak  in,  1848,  81 — Germanic  constitution  agreed 
to  by,  84  et  seq. 

Hansard,  Messrs.,  and  the  Stockdale  case,  IH.  xxxviii.  21. 

Hanse  Towns,  treaty  with,  regarding  the  slave-trade,  IV. 
xliv.  49. 

Hardenberg,  prince,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  I.  vi.  61 — at  the 
(Congress  of  Troppau,  viii.  70 — represents  Prussia  at  the 
Congress  of  Verona,  xii.  11 — the  memoirs  of,  II.  xviii. 
50 — cliaracter  of,  as  a  statesman.  III.  xxvii.  42. 

Hardinge,  Sir  Henry,  afterward  lord,  becomes  secretary 
at  war,  II.  xxi.  97 — Wellington's  second  in  his  duel 
■with  Lord  Winchelsea,  xxii.  7  note — challenge  to  O'Con- 
nell  from,  5.)  note — Irish  secretary,  1835,  III.  xxxv.  16 
note — secretary  at  war,  1841,  IV.  xli.  14  note — on  the 
defenselessness  of  London,  1841,  18 — re-establishment 
of  flogging  in  the  Indian  army  by,  xliii.  26 — results  of 
his  limited  service  system,  95  note — appointed  governor- 
general  of  India,  and  his  character,  xlix.  46,  54 — policy 
recommended  to  him,  47 — his  an'ival,  and  early  pacific 
measures,  48 — measures  for  establishing  railways,  49— 
position  of  the  troops,  etc.,  57 — resists  tlieir  concentra- 
tion, 59 — his  views,  ib.  note — hostile  movements,  62 — 
battle  of  Moodkee,  63 — serves  as  second  in  command,  66 
■ — battle  of  Ferozeshah,  68 — heroic  conduct  of,  71 — re- 
newed battle,  72 — -results,  etc.,  74 — further  preparations, 
75 — battle  of  Aliwal,  79 — positions,  SO — forces  and  prep- 
arations, 81 — battle  of  Sobraon,  82  et  seq conduct, 

etc.,  of,  at  Sobraon,  87 — advance  to  Lahore,  ih. — treaty 
concluded,  83 — reception  of  the  Maliarajah,  and  procla- 
mation, ib. — honors  bestowed  on  liim,  83 — his  resigna- 
tion, 92 — the  pacific  policy  of,  121 — master-general  of 

•  ordnance,  1852,  Ivi.  64  note — measures  of,  for  increasing 
the  artiller}',  OS — at  Wellington's  funeral,  73. 

Hardinge,  Mr  ,  IV.  xlix.  71. 

Hardware,  increased  export  of,  from  England,  1322,  IL 
xix.  9. 

Hardwicke,  the  carl  of,  proceedings  of,  at  Genoa,  IV.  lii. 
102,  103  and  note. 

Hardwicke,  Mr.,  postmaster-general,  1352,  IV.  Ivi.  G4 
note. 

Harewood,  lord,  motion  by,  on  behalf  of  the  West  India 
proprietors,  III.  xxxi.  89. 

Harford,  general,  defeated  at  Hermaftstadt,  IV.  Iv.  70. 

Harispe,  general,  dismissed  from  service,  II.  xvi.  13. 

Harris,  Mr.,  defense  of  the  monetary  system  by,  H.  xxiL 
32  note. 

Harrowby,  earl  of,  plan  for  the  murder  of  the  ministera 
while  assembled  at  house  of,  I.  x.  46 — lord  president, 
II.  xxi.  66  note — resignation  of,  91 — speecli  of,  against 
the  reform  bill,  xxiii.  81 — negotiations  with,  to  with- 
draw his  opposition  to  the  bill,  103 — amendment  by,  on 
free  trade,  IV.  Ivi.  32. 

Hart,  Sir  A.,  vice-chancellor,  II.  xxi.  66  note — becomes 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  91. 

Harting,  gener.al,  defeat  of,  near  Varna,  II.  xv.  58. 

Hartonem,  takes  part  with  the  Viennese  insurgents,  IV. 
liv.  65. 

Harvest,  deficient,  in  France  in  1816,  I.  vi.  7 — the  early, 
of  1826,  II.  xxi.  43— the  British,  from  1830  to  1841,  HI. 
xxxvii.  35— the  bad,  of  1833  and  1839,  36,  37— those  of 
1340  and  1841,  38— that  of  1842  in  England,  IV.  xli.  76 
—of  1345,  character  of,  xiii.  33—1347  to  1856,  48— of 
1347,  99,  100,  Ivi.  2— deficiency  of,  in  France,  1845, 
xlvii.  5. 

Harvey,  Sir  John,  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  clergy  in  1832, 
in.  xxxi.  16. 

Harvey,  brigadier,  at  Goojerat,  IV.  xlix.  104. 

Harwich,  embarkation  of  the  body  of  the  queen  from,  L 
X.  111. 

Ilaslemere,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Ilaspinger,  Joseph,  IV.  lii.  2'.). 

Hassan-Kale,  preparations  of  the  Turks  at,  H.  xv.  84 — 
position  of  the  Turks  at,  90 — capture  of,  by  the  Rus- 
sians, 101. 

Hassan  Khan,  dpfent  of,  on  the  Araxes,  IL  xv.  31. 

Hassan  Paclia,  defeat  of,  near  Arta,  IL  xiv.  44 — attempt 
to  arrest  Ali  Pacha  by,  56. 
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Has:-el,  classification  of  the  population  of  Turkey  by,  IT. 

xiii.  IT  note. 
Hiisselt,  defeat  of  tlio  Belgians  at,  II.  xxv.  71. 
lia-ssonpflug,  M.,  IV.  liii.  91. 

Hastings,  marquis  of,  governor-general  of  India,  IIL 
xxxix.  39 — the  Ghoorka  war,  ib. — furtlier  operations 
against  tlie  Ghoorlcas,  4o — the  I'indanee  war,  46  ct  acq. 
— ravages  of  cholera  in  the  army,  50— victory  of,  and 
termination  of  the  war,  51 — close  of  liis  administration, 

52 reflections  on  it,  53 — refuses  to  expel  the  Hughs 

from  Arracan,  55. 
Hastings,  Warren,  death  of,  I.  iv.  51. 
Hastings,  Captain  Frank  Abney,  IL  xiv.  63. 
llntherton,  lord,  Mr.  Lyttleton  created.  III.  xxxvi.  3. 
Hats,  proposed  reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  xlii.  49. 
Hatzon  Plotz,  cession  of,  to  Prussia,  IV.  xlvi.  52. 
Haugliton,  lieutenant,  escape  of,  from  Charekar,  HI.  xl. 

114. 
Haureau,  M.,  trial  and  .sentence  of,  IV.  xliv.  65. 
Haussey,  M.  d',  minister  of  marine,  H.  xvi.  91 — charac- 
ter of,  xvii.  5. 
Haute  Vente,  the,  at  Paris,  III.  xxx.  4T — instigate  the  re- 
volt of  1834,  4S. 
Hautpoul,  general,  dismissal  of,  IV.  Ivii.  32. 
Havana,  embarkation  of  part  of  the  army  at  Cadiz  for 
the,  I.  vii.  58 — slavers  belonging  to,  etc.,  in.  xxxvii. 
118. 
Havilock,  captain,  at  Jellalabad, IV.  xlviii.  65 — wounded 

at  Uainnuggvu",  xlix.  98. 
Hivre,  preparations  at,  for  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  11. 
xvii.  4'2 — Louis  Plxilippe  at,  xxv.  56 — proposed  railway 
from  Paris  to,  III.  xxxiv.  S — line  of  steamers  from,  to 
New  York,  IV.  xliv.  43 — suspension  of  cash  payments 
by  bank  of,  1.  26. 
Hawes,  Mr.,  arguments  of,  against  the  bank  chajter  act, 

IV.  xli.  112. 
Hawick,  reform  riots  at,  H.  xxiii.  6T — election  riots,  1S35, 

HI.  XXXV.  20. 
Hawkins,  lieutenant,  at  Klielat-i-Ghilzye,  IH.  xl.  96. 
Haxo,  general,  views  of,  in  1815,  I.  iii.  23 — suppression  of 

a  revolt  in  Saragossa  by,  vii.  SO. 
Haxthausen,  M.,  on  the  Russian  serfs  and  their  enfran- 
chisement, I.  viii.  32. 
Hay,  general,  monument  to,  I.  ii.  62. 
Hay,  Mr.  Drummond,  consul  at  Tangiers,  TV.  xlv.  37,  38. 
Hay  harvest,  failure  of  the,  in  Great  Britain,  1820,  II. 

xxi.  43. 
Haydn  as  a  composer,  HI.  xxviii.  83. 
Hayes,  commodore,  operations   undei',  in  Burmah,  in. 

xxxix.  66. 
Haynau,  marshal,  IV.  Iii.  66 — the  regiment  of,  at  the 
Somma  Campagna,  69 — besieges  Peschiera,  72 — at  Bres- 
cia, 100 — siege  and  capture  of  Venice  by,  118 — appoint- 
ed to  cliief  command,  Iv.  46 — sketch  of  his  career,  48 — 
addition  to  forces  of,  50 — battle  of  Pered,  53 — operations 
on  the  Waag,  55 — battle  of  Acz,  56 — and  of  Komorn, 
57 — advances  to  Szegedin,  71 — victoiy  there,  72 — relief 
of  Teraesvar,  73  et  neq. — battle  of  Teraesvar,  74 — proc- 
lamation to  his  troops  after  the  close  of  the  war,  86. 
Hazard,  the,  at  Acre,  IH.  xxxii.  72. 
Hazlitt,  William,  the  works  of,  I.  v.  81. 
Head,  Sir  Francis,  proceedings  of,  in  Upper  Canada,  1830, 
HI.  xxxvi.  53 — measures  of,  on  the  insurrection,  xxxvii. 
85 — governor  of  Upper  Canada,  78 — his  confidence  with 
regard  to  it,  80 — resignation   of,  93 — account   of  the 
armies  of  Europe  by,  1S46,  IV.  xliii.  28  note. 
Healy,  trial  and  sentence  of,  for  sedition,  I.  x.  29. 
Hearsay,  major,  defeated  by  the  Ghoorkas,  III.  xxxix.  43. 
Heat,  excessive,  in  Great  Britain,  1826,  II.  xxi.  43. 
Holier  on  the  increase  of  British  manufactures  in  India, 

m.  xxxi.  73. 
Hebrus,  tlie,  at  the  battle  of  Algiers,  I.  ii.  74,  78. 
Hecker,  revolt  under,  IV.  liii.  43. 
Heilemnnn,  general,  defeat  of,  IV.  liii.  30 — battle  of  Dup- 

peln,  41. 
Hedon,  disfranchised,  H.  xxiii.  42  note. 
Heera  Singh,  IV.  xlix.  33. 
Heeren,  the  works  of,  IIL  xxviii.  44. 
Heidelberg,   the  students   of,  at    Rand's  execution,  HI. 
xxvii.  25 — revolutionary  proceedings  at,  1848,  IV.  liii. 
21 — great  meeting  of  Liberals  at,  31. 
Iloidcn,  admiral,  U.  xv.  135,  136 — naval  force  under,  xiv. 
15.5 — forces  under  at  Navarino,  160 — the  battle,  161  ct 
acq. 
Heine,  Theodore,  HI.  xxx.  23. 

Helen-Louisa,  the  princess,  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans to.  III.  xxxiii.  87— her  reception  in  France,  and 
catastrophe  at  the  marriage,  89. 
Helicon,  mount,  victory  of  tlie  Greeks  at,  H.  xiv.  92. 
Hellas  frigate,  the,  IL  xiv.  150. 
Helston,  partially  disfranchised,  IL  xxiii.  42  note. 
Hemans,  Mrs.,  tlie  poems  of,  I.  v.  24. 
Hemp,  reduction  of  duties  on,  1825,  H.  xix.  70  note — im- 


ports of,  1839-1844,  IV.  xli.  77  note— abolition  of  duty 
on,  xlii.  15. 

Heuiieivon,  captain,  at  Meanee,  IV.  xlix.  15 — at  Hydera- 
bad, 25. 

Henley,  Mr.,  president  of  board  of  trade,  1852,  IV.  Ivi.  04 
note. 

Henry  IL,  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by,  II.  xx.  7  note. 

Ilcury  Vlll.,  debasement  of  tlic  coin  under,  I.  iv.  7l>. 

llontzi,  general,  garrisons  Buda,  IV.  Iv.  41 — siege  and 
capture  of  it,  43 — his  deatli,  ib. 

Herat,  route  to  India  from  tlio  north  by,  HI.  xl.  19,  20 — 
importance  of  fortress  of,  33— ticacherous  seizuie  of,  by 
Dost  Moliammcd,  36— recaptured  by  Kamram,  ib. — 
Russian  designs  on,  38 — treaty  for  the  surrender  of,  to 
Russia  and  Persia,  43 — description  of  it,  44 — commence- 
ment of  the  siege,  45 — its  progress,  40  et  f-cq.—iai't  as- 
sault, 48 — distress  of  the  besieged,  49 — interference  of 
the  English,  and  raising  of  the  siege,  50— effects  of  this, 
51 — treachery  of  the  vizier  of,  84— junction  of  vizier 
with  the  Persians,  ii5. 

Herbert,  captain,  capture  of  Howqua  fort  by,  IV.  xlviiL 
30 — at  the  storming  of  (.'liingliae,  36. 

Herbert,  Hon.  Sidney,  secretaiy  to  Admiralty,  1841,  IV. 
xli.  14  note — introduction  of  limited  service  system  by, 
xliii.  95  note — motion  by,  on  the  army  and  navy,  Ivi. 
60. 

Hercule,  the,  at  Messina,  IV.  Iii.  22. 

Herder,  the  works  of.  III.  xxviii.  47. 

Hereditary  peerage,  views  of  Louis  Philippe  on  the,  H. 
xxiv.  33 — question  of  the  abolition  of  the,  in  France, 
xxv.  90 — arguments  for  the  abolition,  91  et  scq. — and 
against  it,  96  et  neq. — it  carried  in  the  Deputies,  102 — 
and  forced  through  the  upper  house  by  a  creation  of 
peers,  103 — reflections  on  tliis,  104 — its  previous  degra- 
dation, 105 — experience  of  England  in  regard  to  a,  106 
• — increase  of  the  power  of  the  crown  in  France  by  its 
abolition,  IH.  xxix.  1 — eflTect  of  its  destruction,  IV. 
xliv.  10. 

Hereditary  right,  not  recognized  in  Turkey,  II.  xiii.  19. 

Heritable  property,  insecurity  of  tenure  of,  in  Tiiikey,  II. 
xiii.  19. 

Heritors,  the,  and  the  old  Scotch  poor-law,  IV.  xlii.  27 — 
under  the  new,  29. 

Herman  and  Dorothea,  Goethe's,  HI.  xxviii.  12. 

Hermann,  M.,  becomes  minister  of  finance.  III.  xxix.  R3, 
XXX.  9 — resignation  of,  xxxiii.  5^-proposes  reduction  of 
interest  on  debt,  and  resigns,  47 — finance  minister  un- 
der Soult,  1840,  xxxiv.  102  note — on  the  state  of  tlie 
finances,  113. 

Hennanstadt,  combats  at,  IV.  Iv.  20 — defeat  of  the  Rus- 
sians at,  2i — taken  by  the  Hungarians,  ih. — taken  by 
the  Russians,  68 — final  defeat  of  Bem  at,  70. 

Hermes,  Dr.,  dispute  between  Prussia  and  the  Pope  re- 
garding, III.  xxvii.  58. 

Ilermopolis,  bishop  of,  defense  of  the  Jesuits  by,  II.  xvi.  56. 

Hero  and  Leander,  Schiller's,  III.  xxviii.  20. 

Herreras,  Seuor  Garcia,  arbitrary  punishment  of,  I.  vii. 
40 — minister  of  justice  in  1820,  75. 

Herries,  Mr,  becomes  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  II.  xxi. 
91 — tenders  his  resignation,  94 — ^t  first  retains  ifTire 
under  Wellington,  95 — a.  member  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee, 100 — motion  by,  on  the  Russo-Belgian  loan.  III. 
xxxi.  il — war  secretary,  1825,  xx.\v.  16  note — a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  the  bank  charter  act,  IV.  xliii. 
112 — arguments  of,  against  repeal  of  navigation  laws, 

Ivi.  11  et  scq president  of  board  of  control,  1852,  04 

note. 

Herrings,  imported,  proposed  new  tariff  on,  IV.  xli.  47 
note. 

Herschel,  the  discoveries  of,  I.  v.  40. 

Hertford  prison,  education  among  criminals  in.  TV.  xliii. 
96  note. 

Hertwitz,  captin-e  of,  by  the  Russians,  H.  xv.  72. 

Iless,  general,  character  of,  IV.  Iii.  7 — plans  of,  89. 

Hesse,  general,  forces  under,  1828,  II.  xv.  67. 

Hesse,  army  of.  III.  xxx.  26  note — a  member  of  the  Zoll- 
Verein,  IV.  liii.  13. 

Hesse-Cassel,  contributions  from  France  to,  I.  iii.  48  note 
— character  of  the  elector  of,  and  revolutionary  disturb- 
ances in,  1830,  IL  xxiv.  84 — revolutionary  movement 
in,  1831,  xxv.  33 — votes  of,  in  the  Germanic  Diet,  HI. 
xxvii.  4  note — population  and  military  contingent,  5 
note — dis.soliition  of  the  Chamber  in,  51 — statistics  of, 
IV.  liii.  5  note — aff'airs  in,  and  dissensions  between  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  regarding,  91 — intervention  of  Russia, 
92 — final  settlement  of  affairs,  93. 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  contributions  from  France  to,  I.  iii.  48 
note — votes  of,  in  the  GeiTnanic  Diet,  III.  xxvii.  4  note 
— population  and  military  contingent,  .5  note — statistics 
of,  IV.  liii.  5  note — accepts  the  Germanic  constitution 
of  1848,  77. 

llesse-Ilomburg,  accession  of,  to  the  ZoU-Verein,  IIL 
xxvii.  60. 
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Hesv:e  Oldenburg  accepts  the  Germanic  constitution  of 

1S4S,  IV.  liii.  77. 
Hetairists,  formation  of  tlie  society  of  the,  in  Greece,  II. 
xiv.  4^it3  organization,  5 — secrecy  maintained  regard- 
ing its  affair:^,  6 — begin  the  insurrection  in  Wallachia, 

15 headed  by  Alexander  Ipsilanti,  IG  note. 

Hcygate,  alderman,  arguments  of,  against  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments,  I.  iv.  73  et  neq. — speech  of,  on  the 
budget,  1320,  X.  55 — arguments  of,  against  the  suppres- 
sion of  small  notes,  II.  xxi.  12. 
Heynvis,  colonel,  II.  xxiv.  26. 
Heytesbuiy,  lord,  appointed  governor-general   of  India, 

but  the  appointment  canceled,  III.  xl.  16. 
Heyteibury,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 
Hicks,  brigadier,  at  Aliwal,  IV.  xlix.  78. 
Hide-i,  proposed  reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  xlii.  49. 
Higgin^,  Dr.,  declaration  of,  for  repeal,  IV.  xli.  69. 
High  Church  party,  indignation  of  the,  at  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, II.  xxii.  7 — objects  of  the,  in  desiring  reform, 
74. 
High   treason,   punishment    of  death   abolished   for,   in 

France,  IV.  1.  36. 
Higham  Ferrers,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 
Higiier  classes,  spread  of  Liberalism  among  the,  in  En- 
gland, I.  V.  110 — civilization  confined  to  the,  in  Russia, 
viii.  40 — proportion  of  taxation  paid  by  the,  II.  xxiii. 
147. 
Highlands,  the,  the  potato  disease  and  famine  in,  1846, 

IV.  xliii.  31,  51 — means  t.aken  for  their  relief,  52. 
Hill,  major,  defense  of  Pegu  by,  IV.  xlix.  117. 
Hill,  Rowland,  his  plan  of  post-office  reform,  HI.  xxxviii. 

IS. 
Ilindia,  surrender  of,  to  the  British,  III.  xxxix.  46. 
Hindon,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 
Hindoo  Coosh,  advance  of  the  British  to  the,  in.  xl.  78. 
Hindo>tan,   non-progres,sive  state  of,  I.  i.  67 — proposed 
opening  of  trade  to.  III.  xxxi.  72 — neglect  of  manufac- 
tures  of,  by  act  of  1833,  74  —  repeated  conquests  of, 
xxxix.  3. — Sre  India. 
Hirchova,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  II.  xv.  42 — passage 

of  the  Danube  by  the  Russians  at,  110. 
Ilistoire   Naturelle,  Museum  d',  grant  for,  HI.  xxx.  18 

note. 
History,  special  character  of  present,  I.  i.  75,  76 — Her- 

der'.s  philosophy  of.  III.  xxviii.  47 — Sclilegel's,  50. 
Hoang-ho  River,  the,  IV.  xlviii.  7. 

Hobhouse,  Mr  ,  afterward  Sir  John  Cam,  H.  xxii.  79 — res- 
ignation of,  and  thrown  out  for  Westminster,  III.  xxxi. 
62 — appointed  to  woods  and  forests,  142 — president  of 
board  of  control,  1SB5,  xxxv.  44  note — arguments  of,  for 
corporate  reform  bill,  xxxvi.  9 — on  the  British  inter- 
ference at  Herat,  xl.  52 — president  of  board  of  control, 
1S40,  IV.  xliii.  4  note. 
Hodde,  Lucien  de  la,  on  the  republican  forces  in  184S,  IV. 

xlvii.  49. 
Horlorynski,  a  Galician  noble,  death  of,  IV.  xlvi.  23. 
Hoffman,  denunciations  of  the  ultramontane  party  by,  H. 

xvi.  11. 
Hoffman,  general,  defeat  of  Struve  by,  IV.  liii.  67. 
Hohenlolio,  prince,  created  a  peer,  II.  xvi.  69 — coips  un- 
der, for  invasion  of  Spain,  I.  xii.  70. 
Hohenzollern,  representation  of,  in  the  Diet,  HI.  xxvii.  4 
note — population  and  military  contingent,  5  note — ac- 
cepts the  Germanic  constitution  of  1S4S,  IV.  liii.  77. 
HohenzoUern-Hechingen,  representation  of,  in  the  Diet, 

HI.  xxvii.  4  note. 
Holbeck,  rates  of  mortality  in,  1^1,  IV.  xli.  17  note. 
Holkar,  the  treaty  with,  ill.  xxxix.  34— its  discreditable 

terms,  35 — defeat  and  final  submission  of,  51. 
Holland  House,  social  influence  of,  I.  v.  111. 
Holland,  lord,  on  the  bill  for  detaining  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena,  I.  ii.  59 — arguments  of,  against  the  foreign  en- 
listment bill,  iv.  100  et  scq.— on  the  treatment  of  Napo- 
leon at  St  Helena,  ix.  115 — chancellor  of  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, 1830,  II.  xxiii.  6  note — one  of  the  commission 
for  giving  the  royal  assent  to  the  reform  bill,  115 — chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  1835,  HI.  xxxv.  44 
note 
Holland,  number  of  children  receiving  education  in,  I.  x. 
57 — designs  of  France  regarding,  II.  xvii.  49 — the  navi- 
gation laws  directed  against,  xix.  20 — Mr.  Wallace's  act 
regarding,  22 — dissensions  between,  and  Belgium,  xxiv. 
69  — jealousies  between  them,  70 — final  separation  of 
Belgium  from,  xxv.  20 — protocol  fixing  its  limits,  22 — 
warlike  preparations  of,  23 — the  king  of,  application  of, 
to  the  Germanic  Diet,  29 — warlike  preparations  in,  60 — • 
what  the  London  congress  should  have  done  regarding, 
61 — views  of  France  and  England,  62^reason  wliich  led 
them  to  support  the  Belgians,  63 — change  the  election 
of  Prince  Leopold  made  on  views  of,  65 — change  in  pol- 
icy of  Great  Britain,  66 — change  in  language  of  France 
and  England  regarding  Luxembourg,  67 — further  ne- 
gotiations, and  secret  treaty  between  France  and  En- 


gland, 68 — the  five  powers  deviate  from  act  of  separa- 
tion, and  she  declares  war,  69 — commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, and  forces  on  both  ti  les,  70 — defeat  of  the  Bel- 
gians, 71 — intervention  of  tlie  French,  72 — armistice, 
and  withdrawal  of  the  French,  73 — acquiescence  of  the 
northern  powers  in  the  intervention  of  France  Jind  En- 
gland, 74 — advantages  gained  by  her  by  the  hostilities, 
75-^final  terms  proposed  by  the  five  powers,  ih. — reci- 
procity treaty  of  Prussia,  etc.,  with,  IIL  xxvii.  61 — prep- 
arations of  England  and  France  for  war  with,  xxix.  S4 
—convention  regarding  Antwerp,  85 — negotiations  on 
the  subject,  86 — militaiy  preparations  of,  89 — siege  and 
capture  of  AntweiT),  90  et  seq. — reasons  of,  for  desiring 
accommodation,  95— treaty  with  Belgium,  96 — resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  Muntz-Graetz  regarding,  xxx. 
26 — Limbourg  and  Luxembourg  assigned  b}'  the  treaty 
to,  xxxiv.  22 — fresh  protocol  regarding  Belgium  accept- 
ed by,  26 — the  Indian  possessions  of,  ceded  to  the  En- 
glish, xxxix.  86 — increase  of  exports  to,  1S37-1S40,  IV. 
xli.  29 — award  by  king  of,  on  the  Maine  boundaiy, ;  0 — • 
changes  in  constitution  of,  1848,  liii.  19 — system  of  pris- 
on labor  in,  Ivii.  8. 
Holmes,  Mr.,  at  the  opening  of  the  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool Railway,  II.  xxii.  61. 
Holstein,  votes  of,  in  the  GeiTnanic  Diet,  III.  xxvii.  4  note 
— population  and  military  contingent,  5  note — refusal 
of  the  Diet  to  sanction  a  constitution  in,  36 — statistics 
of,  IV.  liii.  5  note. — Sec  also  Schlesv/ig-Holstein. 
Holy  Alliance,  the,  motion  regarding,  I.  ii.  58 — causes 
which  led  to,  iii.  50 — its  terms,  51 — and  the  Congress  of 
Troppau,  viii.  70 — share  of,  in  the  congresses  of  Trop- 
pau  and  Laybach,  75. 
Holy  coat  of  Treves,  the,  and  religious  movement  caused 

by  it,  III.  xxvii.  73. 
Holy  Cross,  mountain  of  tlie,  H.  xiii.  61. 
Holy  Trinity,  storming  of  convent  of,  Missolonghi,  H.  xiv. 

136. 
Holyrood,  arrival  of  Charles  X.  at,  II.  xvii.  98 — ^liis  court 

at.  III.  xxix.  39 — his  departure,  xxxiii.  74. 
Home  and  foreign  markets,  comparative  value  of,  in  En- 
gland, II.  .\i.x.  43. 
Home  trade,  value  of,  as  compared  with  foreign,  I.  x.  75 
. — the  total  value  of  British,  75  note — importance  of,  IL 
xvii.  127. 
Homme  des  Champs,  Delille's,  II.  xviii.  64. 
Homme  d'Etat,  the  Memoirs  d'un,  II.  xviii.  50. 
Iloms,  battle  of,  III.  xxxii.  10. 
Hondia,  Don  Nareisso  de,  minister  of  justice,  J.  xii.  95 

note. 
Hone,  tri.als  and  acquittal  of,  for  libel,  L  iv.  21. 
Hong  Kong,  proposed  cession   of,  to  the  British,  IV. 

xlviii.  2T — its  cession,  45. 
Iloniton,  partially  disfranchised,  IL  xxiii.  42  note. 
Hood,  lord  and  lady,  accompany  the  queen  to  the  coro- 
nation, I.  X.  109. 
Hooker,  tlie  prose  of,  III.  xxviii.  41. 
Hope,  G.  W.,  colonial  under-secretary,  1841,  IV.  xli.  14 

note. 
Hope,  the  banker,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  I.  vi.  61. 
Hope  .and  Baring,  Messrs.,  I.  vi.  76. 
Hopetoun  House,  embarkation  of  George  IV.  from,  I.  x. 

153. 
Hops,  foreign,  proposed  reduction  of  duty  on,  IV.  xlii.  49. 
Hornbo.st,  M.,  IV.  liv.  57. 

Home,  Sir  W.,  solicitor-general,  1S30,  II.  xxiii.  6  note. 
Horner,  Mr.,  arguments  of,  1816,  for  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments,  I.  ii.  46 — reflections  on  his  views.  53. 
54 — death  of,  iv.  26 — sketch  of  his  career  and  cliaracttr. 
27 — bis  character  as  an  orator  and  political  philosopi.er, 
28— Peel  a  follower  of,  IV.  xli.  5. 
Horrmuch,  surrender  of  the  Sikhs  at,  IV.  xlix.  106. 
Horse  Guards,  preparations  against  the  Chartists  at  the, 

IV.  xliii.  132. 
Horses,  importation  of,  into  France,  IL  xvii.  128. 
Hort,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  IV.  Iv.  22. 
Hortense,  queen,  influence  of,  with  Labedoyere,  L  iii.  7S. 
Horticulture,  improvement  of,  in  France,  I.  ix.  2. 
Horton,  Mr.  Wilmot,  his  proposals  on  emigration,  and 
how  received,  I.  x.  117 — on  the  emigration  question, 
II.  xxi.  27,  2S. 
Hospitals,  deallis  in,  in  Paris,  II.  xvii.  1.-2— the  Parisian, 
statistics  of  admissions  to,  etc.,  xxv.  42— decree  for  es- 
tablishing, in  the  Papal  Stntes,  IV.  xlvi.  6(3. 
Hospitality,  prevalence  of,  in  Afghanistan,  III.  xl.  21. 
Hospodars  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  the,  II.  xiii.  74. 
Hotel  de  Ville,  tlie.  capture  of,  by  the  insurgents,  1830, 
II.  xvii.  69— recaptured,  71— provisional   government 
at,  their  reception  of  the  concessions  of  the  king,  86 — 
importance  of  its  capture,  104— scene  at,  between  the 
Orlcinists  and  Republican.s,  x.xiv.  22— visit  of  the  Duke 
of  (Orleans  to,  2D— his  reception.  30— capture  of,  by  the 
insurgents  of  l2th  May,  1S:;9,  IIL  xxxiv.  37— appoint- 
ment of  provisional  government  at,  1848,  IV.  xlvii.  75 
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— first  proceedings  of  the  provisional  government,  I.  4 

confusion,  etc.,  at,  5 — deniunstiatioii  of  Slarcli  17  at, 

53  —  prepo.rations  for  defense  at,  CJ  —  insunectiouary 
provisional  government  at,  73. 

Hotel  Bourbon,  meeting  of  tho  Orleanifit  deputies  and 
peers  at  the,  II.  x.xiv.  19. 

Hottentots,  effects  of  the  emancipation  of  the,  at  the 
(Jape,  IV.  hi.  47— their  d(^scrtion.  4S. 

Houdetot,  general  d",  at  the  Col  dc  Mnuzain,  IV.  xlv.  23. 

House  tax,  the,  its  inequality,  II.  xxiii.  147— motion  for 
repeal  of  it.  III.  xxxi.  6'J — proposals  of  Mr.  Diaraeli  re- 
iiarding  it,  IV.  Ivi.  70. 

Household  suffrage,  Ilrougham's  propo.sal  of,  II.  xxii.  75 
note— established  in  Prussia,  1S4S,  IV.  liii.  20. 

Houses,  increased  value  of,  in  France,  II.  xvii.  35. 

Howard,  monument  erected  by  Alexander  to,  I,  viil.  64. 

Howick,  lord,  deelaration  by,  on  reform,  1S20,  II.  xxii. 
42  note — motion  by,  on  it,  ISOO,  43— arguments  of.  on 
the  Irish  Church,  III.  xxxv.  33— secretary  at  war,  1S35, 
44  note — on  the  emigration  from  Ireland,  1S37,  xxxvl. 
59— new  system  of  land  .sales  introduced  by,  in  South 
Australia,  xxxviii.  11 — votes  against  Mr.  Villiers's  mo- 
tion on  the  corn-laws,  3T — motion  by,  on  the  Iri-'Ii  fran- 
chise, 41^thrown  out  fur  Northumberland,  ISll,  57. — 
See  afterward  Orey,  earl. 

Ilnwiett,  major,  in  battle  before  Prome,  III.  xxxix.  69. 

Howqua  fort,  capture  of,  by  tho  Britisli,  IV.  xlviii.  30. 

Ilrabovski,  command.int  of  Buda,  IV.  liv.  4S. 

Hiiber,  liberation  of,  IV.  1.  11 — a  leader  of  the  revolt  of 
-May  15.  72. 

Hubert,  the  conspiracy  of,  his  trial  and  sentence,  III. 
xxxiv.  19. 

Huckscher,  M.,  IV.  liii.  40,  64. 

Huddersfield,  seditious  nsserablago  at,  I.  x.  49  —  manu- 
facturing distress  in,  1829,  II.  xxii.  16 — member  given 
to,  xxiii.  42  note. 

Hudson's  l>ay  Company,  terms  of  Oregon  treaty  regard- 
ing, IV.  xli.  !  5. 

Huft  KotuI,  the  retreat  down  the,  III.  xl.  133 — forcing 
of  it  by  the  British,  IV.  xlviii.  91. 

Hugh  Lindsay,  first  voyage  by  the,  from  Bombay  to  Suez, 
III.  xl.  13. 

Hugo,  Victor,  the  romances  of,  II.  xviii.  70— a  writer  for 
the  daily  press,  74 — La  Tour  du  Xesle  by,  III.  xxx.  7 
— elected  for  National  Assembly,  IV.  1.  7T — speech  of, 
against  Ateliers  Nationaux,  79 — opposes  the  constitu- 
tion of  1843,  li.  16. 

Huish,  captain,  at  Chillianwallali,  IV.  slix.  101. 

Hulks,  prisoners  in  the,  IV.  Ivi.  42  note. 

Hull,  mercantile  losses  in,  on  the  peace,  I.  ii.  5 — election 
of  1835  in,  III.  xxxv.  19 — non-registration  of  foreign- 
ers at,  IV.  xlii.  32. 

Hulliu,  general,  indemnity  to,  I.  ix.  102  note. 

Hulot,  general,  suppression  of  outbi'eak  at  Grenoble  by, 
III.  x.xix.  24. 

Human  species,  provision  for  the  general  diffusion  of  the, 
I.  i.  40. 

Huuiann,  M.,  report  on  the  finances  by,  1841,  IV.  xliv. 
59 — new  valuation  proposed  by,  60. 

Humboldt,  Alexander  de,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  I.  vi.  61 — 
the  works  of,  II.  xviii.  61— his  energy,  62 — character 
of,  as  a  statesman.  III.  xxvii.  42. 

Hume,  David,  the  autobiography  of.  III.  xxviii.  .^4 — re- 
ligious influence  of,  in  Germany,  68 — on  colonial  gov- 
ernment, xxxi.  101. 

Hume,  lord,  on  the  right  of  the  able-bodied  poor  to  re- 
lief, IV.  xlii.  29  note. 

Hume,  Dr.,  murder  of,  by  the  American  sympathizers, 
III.  xxxvii.  106. 

Hume,  Joseph,  discussion  on  the  queen  originated  by,  I. 
X.  42 — motion  by,  for  reduction  of  taxation,  1821,103 — 
moves  the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws,  II.  xix.  53 
— motion  by,  on  the  Irish  Church,  xx.  25 — on  the  emi- 
gration question,  xxi.  27  —  opposes  the  expedition  to 
Portugal,  54 — opposes  the  grant  to  Canning's  family, 
99 — vote  of,  on  the  address,  ]S30,  xxii.  25 — motion  by, 
for  reduction  of  the  array  and  navy,  29 — motion  by,  for 
giving  members  to  the  colonies,  xxiii.  75 — on  the  op- 
position of  the  Peers  to  tlie  bill,  109  note — motion  by, 
on  the  address,  III.  xxxi.  27  —  arguments  of,  against 
the  coercion  act,  86  H  seq. — on  the  reductions  of  tax- 
ation, 1833,  58— coalition  of,  witli  tlie  Irish  members, 
113 — motion  by,  against  tlie  Lords,  xxxvi.  23 — opposes 
the  addition  to  the  navy,  1836,  51 — and  moves  the  re- 
duction iif  the  army,  ib. — banquet  to,  in  Drury-Lane 
Theatre,  5.>— moves  tlie  stoppage  of  the  supplies,  1837, 
58  — motion  by,  on  tlie  allowance  to  Prince  Albert, 
xxxviii.  3  —  opposes  addition  to  the  army,  1839,  34  — 
urges  reduction  of  the  army  and  navy,  IV.  xli.  105^ 
arguments  of,  against  Mr.  Fieldcn's  factory  bill,  xliii 
8r» — opposes  increase  of  the  army,  hi.  70. 

Hun,  persistent  character  of  tlie,  I.  i.  60. 

Huns,  the  conquests  of  the,  II.  xiii.  4. 

Vol.  IV.— Qq 


Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame,  Hugo's,  II.  xviii.  70. 

Hungarian  refugees,  dirt'ereiices  between  Great  Britain 
j      and  Kus:-ia  regarding,  IV.  hi.  56. 

I  Hungarians,  the  struggle  of  the,  against  the  Turks,  II. 
xxvi.  4— fidelity  of  the,  in  Italy,  IV.  lii.  86. 

Hungary,  tlie  revolt  of,  in  184-*,  I.  i.  19 — its  suppression, 
21 — the  ci)nquest  of,  by  the  Turks,  II.  xiii.  35— excite- 
ment in,  1S:)0,  and  measures  of  the  government,  xxv. 
30 — enthusiasm  in,  in  favor  of  the  Poles,  xxvi.  83"-tlio 
insurrection  in,  IV.  lii.  62  — its  effects  in  Italy,  84  — 
successive  invasions  of,  liii.  3  —  tho  constitution  of,  10 
— exclusive  piivilegea  in,  11 — commencement  of  trou- 
bles in,  liv.  S — demands  of  the  Liberals,  9 — constitution 
for,  lb. — coiumeuccment  of  the  revolt,  15 — constitution 
granted,  10  —  liostility  in,  to  the  Austrian  rule,  19  — 
conciliatory  measures  of  Austria,  20 — preparations  of 
Jellachicli  against,  27 — meeting  of  the  Deputies,  23 — 
first  acts  of  the  Parliament,  and  internal  reforms,  29 — 
first  differences  between,  and  Austria,  32 — state  of  par- 
ties in,  34 — the  Democrats,  35 — character  of  the  lead- 
ers, 36  ct  seq revolt  of  the  Uazen,  42 — preparations 

for  war,  43 — plan  of  the  campaign  by  the  .\nslrians,  44 
— by  the  Hungarians,  45  —  efforts  of  the  latter,  46  — 
proclamation  of  the  Diet,  47 — murder  of  Lamberg,  48 
— Diet  dissolved,  and  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  50 — 
reception  of  constitution  of  18-19  in,  Iv.  3 — military  de- 
scription of,  4 — forces  and  ))lans  of  Austrians,  5— their 
advance  to  Komorn,  etc.,  6,  7 — movements  of  Geoigey, 
8 — and  of  Bern,  9— difficulties,  etc.,  of  Georgey,  10,  11 
• — efforts  of  Kossuth,  etc.,  12 — execution  of  Bathiaiiy, 
13 — discoid  among  the  chiefs,  and  displacement  of 
Denibinski,  10 — operations  in  Transylvania,  20  et  seq. 
— renewed  advance  of  the  insurgents  toward  Pestli,  2'2 
—battle  of  Tapio-Biscke,  25 — and  of  Isaszeg,  26  et  seq. 
— further  successes  of  Georgey,  29  et  seq. — division 
among  the  leaders,  32  et  seq.  —  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, 36 — preparations,  and  government  dechired 
revolutionary,  37 — retreat  of  the  Austrians  from,  41 — 
divided  opinion  as  to  the  course  to  be  followed,  42 — 
storm  of  Buda.  43 — further  successes,  44,  45 — plan  of 
Austrians  and  Russians,  46— forces  of  Hungarians,  47 
— and  of  their  opponents,  50 — total  forces  of  insurgents, 
51 — causes  of  delay  in  opening  the  campaign,  52 — entry 
of  the  Russians,  54 — operations  i.n  the  AVaag,  55 — bat- 
tle of  Acz,  56— and  of  Komorn,  57 — proposals  for  capit- 
ulation, 62 — results  of  campaign  hitherto,  64— battle  of 
Debreczin,  66 — disasters  in  Transylvania,  18 — suppres- 
sion of  the  insurrection  there,  70 — coiitinuid  disasters, 
71  et  seq. — capitulation  of  Georgey,  and  close  of  the 
war,  80  et  se'i. — executions  of  leaders,  85 — interest  of 
the  war  in,  87 — the  insurrection  unjustifiable,  88 — re- 
sults to  freedom  had  it  succeeded.  89. 

Iluningen,  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  regarding,  L  iiL 
48. 

Hunt,  Henry,  and  the  Spafield  riots,  I.  ii.  67 — insurrec- 
tionary efforts  of,  1817,  iv.  10 — at  the  Petcrloo  meeting, 
X.  26,  27 — his  arreet,  27 — trial  and  sentence  of,  29 — pu- 
sillanimity of,  36— motion  by,  on  the  general  distress, 
H.  xxiii.  9T. 

Huntingdonshire,  the  election  of  1826  for,  H.  xxi.  44. 

Huntington,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Hu.«band  and  wife,  proposed  separation  of,  under  now 
poor-law.  III.  x.\.xi.  153. 

Huskisson,  Mr.,  on  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  in 
1818,  L  iv.  38,  40  note — speech  of,  on  the  agricultural 
distress  question,  x.  71  note — resolutions  on  the  agricul- 
tural distress  proposed  by,  130 — speech  of,  1822,  on  the 
currency  question,  132  et  seq. — becomes  president  of 
board  of  trade,  II.  xix.  17 — heads  the  Liberal  section  of 
the  cabinet,  18 — his  character,  10 — ."ketch  of  his  career, 
ib.  note — arguments  of,  for  the  reciprocity  system,  24  et 
s~q. — errors  of,  in  his  reciprocity  system,  34 — the  silk 
bill  brought  in  by,  49 — reduction  of  the  duties  on  for- 
eign wool,  50. — bill  for  regulating  strikes  brought  in  by, 
53 — renewed  free-trade  measures,  1825,  76— new  laws 
regarding  colonial  shipping,  77 — arguments  of,  for  sup- 
pression of  small  notes,  xxi.  5— assents  to  the  retention 
of  small  notes  in  Scotland,  25 — first  brought  into  the 
cabinet  by  Lord  Liverpool,  63  —  misimderstanding  be- 
tween Wellington  and,  on  the  corn  bill,  79  note — reply 
of,  to  the  cmnplaints  of  the  silk  weavers,  etc.,  82 — be- 
comes colonial  secretary,  91 — tenders  his  resignation, 
94 — at  first  retains  office  under  Wellington,  95 — resigns 
on  the  East  Retford  question,  96  —  a  member  of  the 
finance  committee,  100 — argimients  of,  against  repeal 
of  the  test  and  corporation  laws,  107 — vote  of,  on  the 
address,  1830,  xxii.  25 — defense  of  the  monetary  system 
by,  32  note — declaration  by,  on  reform,  1820,  42  not* — 
returned  for  Ijverpool,  1830,  57 — at  tho  opening  of  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway,  60 — his  death,  61. 

Hussein  Pacha,  measures  of,  against  the  Janizaries,  U. 
XV.  11— operations  of,  1S2S,  42 — forces  for  relief  of  Acre 
under,  IIL  xxxii.  8 — defeated,  and  abaadons  Aleppo,  11 
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—again  defeated  at  Bcylau,  12— removed  from  the  com- 
mand, 13. 

Hutchinson,  Mr.,  aid.s  in  the  escape  of  Lavalette,  I.  ili.  95 
— his  trial,  etc.,  96. 

Hutt,  Mr.,  new  alien  act  brought  in  by,  IV.  xlii.  32. 

Hutton,  the  geologist,  I.  v.  41. 

llutton,  Mr.,  at  the  Peterloo  meeting,  I.  x.  27. 

lliiy,  terms  of  treaty  of  Aix-la-(Jhapelle  regarding,  I.  vi. 
Ob. 

Hyacinth,  the,  combat  between,  and  Chinese  junks,  IV. 
xlviii.  25. 

Hyde  de  Neuville,  M.,  supports  Foucho,  I.  iii.  S— his  char- 
acter, 5S — motion  by,  regarding  the  inferior  judges,  69 
—and  the  Royalist  journals,  ix.  1-1— on  the  Spanish  ques- 
tion, xii.  31— sketch  of  his  career,  ih.  note— minister  of 
marine,  II.  xvi.  73— resignation  of,  91— after  the  fall  of 
Charles  X.,  xxiv.  19— opposes  the  attempt  of  the  Duch- 
ess de  Berri,  III.  xxix.  40 — arrest  of,  77. 

Hyderabad,  contribution  levied  by  Shah  Soojah  on,  II T.  xl. 
60— town  of  (Scinde),  IV.  xlix.  2 — admission  of  British 
agent  to,  4 — treacherous  attack  on  the  Residency  at,  13 
—capture  of,  19— battle  of,  24  et  seq.—\ts  results,  26 

Hyderabad,  fort  of,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  IV.  xlix. 
107. 

Hyder  Khan,  forces  under,  for  defense  of  Ghuznee,  HL 
xl.  OS — taken  prisoner,  72. 

Hydra,  maritime  importance  of,  II.  xiii.  43 — prosperity  of, 
xiv.  2 — revolt  of,  22 — oi'ganization  of  the  insurrection 
at,  2S — attack  on,  proposed  by  tlie  Turks,  103— energet- 
ic conduct  of,  after  the  fall  of  Ipsara,  109- opposition 
government  to  Capo  d'Istrias  at,  III.  xxxii.  34 — block- 
aded by  Russia,  ib. 

Ilydriotes,  naval  successes  of  the,  II.  xiv.  34 — attack  on 
the  Turkish  fleet  at  Chios  by  the,  63  et  feq. 

Hyknlzie,  defeat  of  England  at,  IV.  xlviii.  78. 

Hythe,  partially  disfranchised,  H.  xxiii.  42  note. 

I. 

Ibrahim  Pacha,  offera  of  the  Sultan  to,  regarding  Greece, 
II.  xiv.  103 — his  plans  for  campaign  of  1824,  ib. — subju- 
gation of  Casos  by,  104 — disasters  of,  at  sea,  112^forces 
and  plans  of,  for  campaign  of  1S2.5,  119 — his  landing  in 
the  Morea,  120 — victory  of,  near  Modon,  121^capture3 
Spliacteri.a,  122 — captures  Navarino,  123- losses  of  his 
fleet,  124— defeat  of  his  fleet  off  MoJon,  ib. — successes 
of,  on  land,  126 — losses  of,  his  further  successes,  and 
capture  of  Tripolitza,  127— defeat  of  the  Greeks  at  Tri- 
corphse,  etc.,  by,  128 — operations  of,  after  the  fall  of  Mis- 
Bolonghi,  147 — state  of  his  forces,  145  —  reinforcements 
received  by,  153 — war  of  extermination  by  him  in  the 
Morea,  158 — account  of  the  battle  of  Navarino  by,  102 
note — iiis  proceedings  after  it,  164 — evacuates  Greece, 
ib. — operations  of,  after  the  battle  of  Navarino,  xv.  140 
— evacuation  of  Greece  by,  ib. — forces  under,  against 
Pacha  of  Acre,  III.  xxxii'.  5— lays  siege  to  Acre,  8 — 
skillful  operations  of,  and  its  capture,  9  —  victory  at 
Horns,  10— captures  Aleppo,  11— victory  of  Beylau,  12 
— results  of  the  campaign  to,  13 — advance  of,  to  Konieh, 
14 — successes,  and  preparations  for  decisive  battle,  15 — 
forces  of,  16— battle  of  Konieh,  17  rt  .scq. — its  results, 
and  his  further  successes,  20 — interference  of  Russia,  23 
et  s!'q. — terms  offered  by  Turkey  to,  25 — withdraws  on 
treaty  to  Syria,  28 — forces,  etc.,  of,  for  campaign  of 
1838,  48 — victory  of  Nezib,  40 — dispersion  of  his  troops, 

71 his  defeat  by  Napier,  ib. — bombardment  and  fall  of 

Acre,  72 — losses  of,  and  hiii  position  after  fall  of  Acre, 
73 — probable  results  of  his  advancing  to  Constantinople, 
x.xxiv.  118. 

Ida,  Mount,  defeat  of  the  Cretan^!  on,  II.  xiv.  97. 

IdJes  Napolaonnoes,  Louis  Napoleon's,  III.  xxxiii.  75, 
xxxiv.  44,  IV.  xlvi.  30. 

Idste  It,  position  of  the  forces  at,  IV.  liii.  98— battle  of,  90 
et  ser]. — its  results,  102. 

Iganie,  victory  of  the  Poles  at,  II.  xxvi.  66. 

Ilchester,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Illegal  meetings,  uncertainty  of  the  law  regarding,  I.  x.  30. 

Illegitimate  children,  proportion  of,  in  France,  II.  xvii. 
122 — political  effects  of  this,  123 — proportion  of,  to  legit- 
imate, in  Paris,  xxv.  42 — regulations  of  new  poor  law 
regarding,  III.  xxxi.  150 — arguments  against  this,  152 

— amendment  carried,  ib proportion  of,  in  Paris,  1838, 

xxxiv.  10. 

Illicit  distillation,  suppression  of,  II.  xix.  73. 

Illinois,  statistics  of  banks  in.  III.  xxxviL  7  note— miles 
of  railway  in,  IV.  xliii.  122  .pote. 

Imaginaiion,  modern  French  .works  of,  their  pernicious 
character,  II.  xviii.  5 — Delille's  poem  called,  64. 

Imitatioq,  as  the  characteristic  ef  early  literature.  III. 
xxviij.  4. 

Immigration,  amount  of  Irish,  into  Great  Britain  during 
the  famine,  IV.  xliii.  45. 

Immoral  publications,  law  against  the  criers  of,  in  Paris, 
HI.  ."OCX.  84. 


Immorality,  prevalence  of,  in  the  great  towns  of  Fratice, 
and  its  effects,  II.  xvii.  122  et  seq. — prevalence  of,  in 
France  under  Louis  Philippe,  xxv.  41 — statistics  show- 
ing, in  Paris,  42  —  prevalence  of,  among  the  working 
classes  in  France,  III.  xxix.  4,  5. 

Imperial  Canal  of  China,  the,  IV.  xlviii.  8. 

Imperial  donatories,  law  for  indemnity  to  the,  in  Fr.ance, 
I.  ix.  102. 

Import  duties,  proposed  reductions  of,  by  Peel,  IV.  xli.  46, 
47. 

Importation,  duties  on,  in  Tui'key,  and  injury  done  by  it, 
U.  xiii.  21. 

Imports,  Algeria,  IV.  xiv.  8-1850-1855,  48  and  note. 

Imports,  Canada,  increase  of,  since  1841,  III.  xxxvii.  112. 

Imports,  France,  increase  of,  1816  to  1821,  I.  ix.  4 — 1825- 
1826,  II.  .xvi.  52—1822-1830,  xvii.  38  note— fall  in,  after 
the  Revolution,  xxv.  38—1834-1836,  III.  xxxiii.  46— 
1837-1841,  xxxiv.  9  note— increase  of,  1841  to  1847,  IV. 
xliv.  2  and  note— 1 845-]  850,  I.  27  note— falling  oil'  in, 

1848,  li.  34. 

Imports,  Germany,  IV.  liii.  5  note. 

Imports,  Great  Britain,  ratio  of,  to  shipping,  1820-1851, 
L  i.  28  note— 1792  and  1815,  ii.  2— falling  off  in,  1817, 
iv.  10 — increased  amount  of,  1S18,  32 — amount  of,  ISIS, 
43— falling  off  in,  1819,  56— increase  of,  1816-1818,  x. 
20  and  note— fall  in,  1818  to  1821,  23—1820-1825,  IL 
xix.  8  note — 1838-1853,  47  note — excess  of,  over  exports, 
1825,  65,  67— excessive,  1825,  79— 1S1S-1S32,  as  com- 
pared with  currencv,  etc.,  xxi.  19  note — diminution  of, 
1829,  xxii.  16—1830  to  1833,  III.  xxxi.  55  note— 1845- 

1849,  XXXV.  6  note— 1834-1836,  13  note— excess  of,  over 
exports,  1837-1842,  and  its  effects,  xxxvii.  34— compar- 
ison of  navy  with,  1792  and  1838,  xxxviii.  35  note — 
1839-1843,  IV.  xli.  17  and  note— improvement  in,  1839- 
1844,  77  note — 1815  and  1845,  117  note — increase  in, 
1842  to  1847,  xlii.  13  and  note— great  increase  of,  over 
exports,  1847,  xliii.  71— table  of,  1841-1849,  ib.  note— in- 
crease of,  1847,  etc.,  123—1845  to  1850,  ib.  note— great 
excess  of,  over  exports,  its  causes  and  consequences, 
144,  145 — effects  of  the  gold  discoveries  on,  165  and  note 
— 1846  to  1852,  Ivi.  4  and  note — effect  of  the  gold  dis- 
coveries on,  74  and  note. 

Imports,  India,  III.  xxxix.  9  and  note— 1849-1854, 32  note. 

Imports,  Irish,  1793-1823,  II.  xx.  6 — before  and  since  tlic 
Union,  lU.  xxxi.  124  note. 

Imports,  United  States,  1824-1836,  IH.  xxxvii.  6  note. 

Imports,  West  Indies,  before  and  after  emancipation,  UI. 
xxxvii.  125  note. 

Impregnable,  the,  at  the  battle  of  Algiers,  I.  ii.72,  77, 79, 80. 

Imprisonment,  arbitrai-y  power  of,  under  Louis  Philippe, 
HI.  xxix.  79 — frequency  of,  in  Paris  under  Louis  Plii- 
lippe,  XXX.  31 — sentences  of,  in  the  army,  1S09  to  1S4.'!, 
IV.  xliii.  23— increase  of,  in  England,  Ivi.  41. 

Imprisonment  for  debt,  re-enactment  of,  in  France,  IV. 
li.  4. 

Incendiarism,  prevalence  of,  1830,  H.  xxii.  70 — continued 
prevalence  of,  in  England,  xxiii.  25. 

Income,  -ser.  Finances. 

Income  tax,  inequality  and  injustice  of  the,  I.  ii.  22,  II. 
xxiii.  147 — amounts  of,  paid  by  the  agricultural  and  the 
manufacturing  interests,  xix.  42 — class  by  which  paid, 
xxiii.  125 — proportion  of,  paid  by  land,  etc.,  130,  160 — 
proposed,  on  the  Irish  clergj-,  HI.  xxxi.  45 — threatened 
imposition  of,  xxxv.  26 — Peel's  scheme  of,  IV.  xli.  40 — 
alarm  excited  by,  40 — arguments  against  it,  50 — it  ia 
passed,  55 — it  was  justifiable,  53 — its  injustice  on  per- 
ishable incomes,  59 — how  levied  in  Denmark,  60  note — 
produce  ot,  77,  104 — continuance  of  it,  1845,  xlii.  15 — 
arguments  against  it,  16  et  S'q. — reflections  on  it,  19 — 
1849,  etc.,  Ivi.  33.— See  also  Property  tax. 

Incomes,  proposed  taxation  of,  in  France,  IV.  li.  5 — esti- 
mated total  amount  of,  in  1816, 1,  ii.  20 — Peel's  estimate 
of  total  amounts  of,  IV.  xli.  46 — perishable,  injustice  of 
the  income  tax  on,  58. 

Incorporated  trades,  unrepresented  under  municipal  re- 
form bill,  IH.  xxxvi.  S. 

Incorporations,  value  of,  in  Turkey,  II.  xiii.  29. 

Inconvertible  currency,  value  of  an,  I  x.  12. 

Indefatigable,  mutiny  on  board  the,  I.  ii.  69  note. 

Indemnities,  final  arrangement  between  France  and  the 
allies  regarding  the,  I.  vi.  59. 

Indemnity,  bill  of,  1818,  I.  iv.  41 — the  law  of  the,  passed, 
II.  xvi.  30— its  results,  31 — its  distribution,  32. 

Independence,  passion  for,  in  Greece,  II.  xiv.  3 — incieas- 
ing  passion  for,  in  Poland,  xxvi.  11 — universal  pas.sion 
for.  III.  xxxix.  1 — -causes  of  this,  2. 

India,  vast  increase  of  the  British  power  in,  I.  i.  14,  15 — 
vast  recent  growth  of  the  British  empire  in,  viii.  1 — pe- 
tition against  the  restrictions  on  the  trade  to,  x.  64 — 
British  exports  to,  75  note — the  recent  wars  of  England 
in,  against  Mohammedans,  II.  xv.  1 — membei's  proposed 
to  be  given  to,  xxiii.  75  note — state  of,  under  the  East 
India  Company  compared  with  its  former  state,  IH. 
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xzxi.  70 — increase  of  trade  with,  since  abolition  of  the 
monopoly,  73  and  note — injustice  done  by  new  act  to 
inhabitants  of,  74 — the  Britisli  system  of  government 
in,  xxxii^  4_importance  of  Kgypt  witli  regard  to,  40 — 
peculiarities  of  the  IJritisli  empire,  xxxix.  3 — advantage 
of  the  English  government,  4— and  its  evils,  5 — extent 
of  the  15i'iti>h  Ciiipire,  C — grent  payments  drawn  to  En- 
gland, 7— 3.<cUnion  of  natives  froui  situations  of  trust, 
8 — iiyury  to  industry  from  tlie  connection  witli  Great 
Britain,  9 — causes  of  the  poverty  of  tlie  inhabitants,  10 
— means  of  irrigation  furnisiie.i  by  nature,  ll^grcat 
extent  of  sea-coast,  13 — piblic  works  which  formerly 
existed,  13 — difficulties  of  tue  Bi-itish  government  as  re- 
gards public  works,  14 — results  of  the  Zemindar  system, 
15 — the  village  system,  16 — general  increase  of  produce 
in,  17 — effect  of  a  real  reciprocity  if  established,  18 — 
neglect  of,  as  a  cotton-proiUicing  country,  ID— impossi- 
bility of  augmenting  indirect  taxes,  20— revenues  of  the 
Company,  21 — decline  of  inlustry  under  former  British 
administrations,  22 — items  of  revenue,  23 — monopolies 
of  opium  and  salt,  and  other  sources  of  revenue,  24 — 
luilitaiy  establishment,  25 — tliis  not  excessive,  2G — the 
Sepoy  troops,  27— true  policy  to  be  pursued  by  tlie  gov- 
ernment, 2S^udicial  establishment,  29 — the  protected 
States,  and  their  rapid  decline,  30 — great  want  of  a  pa- 
per circulation,  31 — drain  of  tlie  precious  metals  fi-om 
England  to,  32 — ;plendor  of  recent  Iiistory,  33 — Lord 
Cornwallis's  seoonl  administration,  34 — discreditable 
treaty  with  Seindia,  etc.,  .3.5 — accession  of  Sir  George 
Barlow,  and  conclusion  of  Mahratta  peace,  30 — mutiny 
at  Vellore,  37 — Lord  Minto's  administration,  33 — Earl 
Itfoira's  administration,  the  Ghoorka  war,  3.) — early 
disasters,  41 — uiccesses  of  Ochterlony,  42 — further  suc- 
cesses, and  conclusion  of  peace,  43 — ratification  of  it,  44 
— causes  of  the  Pindarrce  war,  and  their  outrages,  45 — 
commencement  of  it,  46 — battle  of  Kirkec,  etc.,  47 — • 
second  check  of  the  Peishwah,  48 — further  successes  of 
the  British,  40 — ravages  of  cholera  in  the  army,  50— 
further  successes,  51 — end  of  the  war,  and  of  Lord  Has- 
ting'.s  administration,  .52 — reflections  on  it,  53 — Amherst 
administration,  and  war  with  Burmah,  54 — -causes  whicli 
led  to  it,  55 — resources  of  tlic  Bunnese,  and  difficulties 
of  the  war,  56 — first  operations  of  it,  57 — its  slow  prog- 
ress, and  sickne-is  among  the  troops,  58 — their  successes, 
50^reverses  in  Burmah,  60 — sufferings  of  the  troops  in 
U.ingoon,  61^reverses  on  Airacan  frontier,  62 — ^fresh 
etf  jrts  of  the  British,  and  their  success,  63 — victories 
before  Rangoon,  64 — actions  during  advance  on  Prome, 
OS^capture  of  Prome,  66 — storming  of  Arracan,  67 — ■ 
renewed  difficulties  from  sickness,  63 — decisive  victo- 
ries, 63 — -advance  toward  Ava,  and  submission  of  Bur- 
mese, 70 — renewed  hostilitie-,  and  final  victory,  71 — 
peace  concluded,  72 — reflections  on  the  war,  73 — it  was 
unavoidable,  74 — treaty  witli  King  of  Siam,  75 — mutiny 
at  Ban-ackporo,  76 — its  suppression,  77 — reflections  on 
it,  78 — difference  with  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  70 — -increased 
disturbances,  and  interference  of  the  British,  SO — com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  forces,  81 — s'iege  and  cap- 
ture of  Bhurtpore,  Sietxcq. — its  results,  S5 — acquisition 
of  Singapore,  SO — conseqiuences  of  these  triumphs  in 
causing  undue  reduction  of  army,  xl.  1 — embarrassed 
state  of  finances,  2 — probable  effects  of  relaxing  the 
commercial  code,  3 — -Lord  William  Bentinck,  governor- 
general,  and  his  character,  4 — his  first  measures,  5 — 
further  economical  reform^,  6 — large  reductions  in  the 
army,  7 — -abstraction  of  officers  to  fill  diplomatic  .situa- 
tions, 8 — abolition  of  the  Suttee,  9 — destruction  of  the 
Thugs,  10 — removal  of  civil  forfeitures  consequent  on 
conversion  to  Christianity,  11 — political  transactions, 
deposition  of  Rajah  of  Coorg,  etc.,  12 — restoration  of 
passage  by  Red  Sea,  13 — Metcalfe's  interim  govern- 
ment, and  liberation  of  the  press,  14 — reflections  on 
this,  15 — character  of  Lord  Auckland,  16 — deposition 
of  Rajah  of  Sattara,  17 — the  nortli  the  quarter  of  dan- 
ger to,  18 — Persia  the  chief  barrier,  19 — description  of 
Afghanistan,  20  —  character  of  its  population,  21  — - 
threatened  Invasion  of  Zemaun  Sliiih,  etc.,  24 — treaty 
with  Persia  in  1801,  25  —rupture  with  Persia,  and  al- 
liance with  Afghanistan,  20— -renewed  alliance  with 
Persia,  27 — jealousy  of  Russia  regarding,  28 — her  prog- 
ress, and  views,  30 — chances  of  invasion  by  her,  32 — 
Afghanistan  the  barrier  against  her,  33 — means  by 
which  it  might  have  been  retained  in  interest  of  En- 
gland, 34 — its  state,  35 — advantages  from  supporting 
Dost  Mohammel,  37 — Russian  designs  on  Herat,  38 — 
kingdom  of  the  Sikhs,  39^ealousy  between  them  and 
the  Afghans,  40 — Russian  intrigues  at  Cabul,  41 — policy 
pursued  toward  Do-!t  Mohammed,  42 — siege  of  Herat,  44 
et  seq. — interference  of  the  English,  and  raising  of  it,  50 
— effects  of  this,  51 — policy  toward  Afghanistan  resolved 
on,  53 — treaty  for  restoration  of  Shah  Soojah,  54  it  arq. 
— preparations  for  the  expedition,  56 — forces  for  it,  57 — 
displays  in  the  Punjaub,  58 — the  march  into  Afghanis- 


tan, 69  ct  seq reception  of  Shah  Soojah,  64 — sensation 

caused  by  these  events,  66 — further   movements   ami 

successes,  67  ct  .v'g— capture  of  Ghuznee,  711  et  acq. 

flight  of  Dost  Moliammed,  73 — entry  into  (Jahul,  74 

honors  conferred  on  the  leaders,  75 — flattering  appear- 
ances in  Afghanistan,  76 — real  causes  of  embarrass- 
ment, 77 — plans  for  the  future  in  Afghanistan,  78 iit- 

tack  on  Khclat,  79 — growing  diffiimUies  of  the  troops, 
81,  S3 — disquieting  intelligence  from  Herat,  8-1 — death 
of  Runjeet  Singh,  and  liostile  disposition  of  the  Sikhs, 
85 — progress,  etc.,  of  the  insurrection  in  Afghanistmi, 
86— checks  in  the  Bamian  Pass,  87,  88— defeat  of  Dost 
Mohammed,  89 — his  fresh  uttemi)tF,  90 — and  victory,  92 
— his  surrender,  93 — increased  tranciulUity,  94 — renewed 
insurrection,  and  victory  of  Nott,  i'5— victory  of  Wyraer, 
96— progress  of  the  insurrection  in  Afghanistan,  97  et 
seq. — proceedings  at  Cabul,  101  et  seq. — death  of  Hurne.^, 
103 — losses  of  the  British,  etc.,  105— terms  of  the  capit- 
ulation in  Afghanistan,  121 — the  retreat  from  Afghan- 
istan, 128  et  ,sv  g. — recall  of  Auckland  and  appointment 
of  Ellenborough,  1D6 — injustice  of  the  Afglianistan  ex- 
pedition, 137 — errors  in  it,  138,  139 — the  cimferring  of 
civil  offices  on  militai-y  officers,  140 — difficulties  regard- 
ing, 1841,  IV.  xli.  1.5 — reinforcements  sent  to,  alter  the 
Afghanistan  disaster,  61 — estimated  supply  of  sugar 
from,  1S47,  xliii.  5  note — capabilities  of,  for  production 
of  sugar,  10 — alleged  effect  of  admission  of  slave-grown 
sugars  on,  11 — the  abolition  and  resumption  of  flogging 
in,  26 — the  British  empire  in,  and  the  Flench  in  Al- 
giers, xlv.  49 — exports  »f  opium  from,  xlviii.  21 — disas- 
trous state  of,  after  the  Afghanistan  retreat,  47 — collec- 
tion of  troops  at  Peshawiir,  48 — views  of  government 
regarding  Afghanistan,  51 — general  despondence,  52 — 
agitation  and  incipient  conspiracy,  t)3 — depres.-ed  str.tc 
of  troops,  54 — rejoicings  in,  on  the  relief  of  Jellalabad, 
etc.,  00 — final  retirement  of  the  British  from  Afghan- 
istan, 106 — joy  on  these  successes,  107 — the  comjuest 
and  annexation  of  Scinde,  xlix.  1  et  .'ieij. — the  war  witli 
Gwalior,  34  et  seq. — results  of  Lord  EUenborough's  ad- 
ministration, 43 — his  recall,  44  et  seq appointment  of 

Sir  H.  Hardinge,  46 — discontents  among  the  Sepoys,  47 
— arrival  of  Hardinge,  and  his  first  measures,  48 — im- 
portance  of  railways,   49 — measures   for  constructing 

them,  ib history  of  the  Sikh  war,  50  et  seq. — treaty 

with  the  Sikhs,  88 — joy  on  these  successes,  89— second 
Sikh  war,  94  e?  seq. — annexation  of  the  Punjaub,  110 — 
peace.  111 — pacific  improvements  of  the  Company,  112 
— great  works  undertaken,  113 — second  Burmese  wai', 
114  et  .vq. — peace,  118 — annexation  of  Oude,  119 — pic- 
ture of  the  British  empire  in,  1857,  123 — causes  of  its 
prosperity,  124 — reflections  on  the  fall  of  the  Company, 
125 — danger  of  direct  government,  126. 

Indiana,  statistics  of  banks  in,  III.  xxxvii.  7  note — increase 
of  banks  in,  1837,  23— miles  of  railway  in,  xliii.  122 
note. 

Indian  com,  proposed  abolition  of  duty  on,  IV.  xlii.  49 — 
importations,  etc.,  of,  1847,  xliii.  41 — meal,  government 
sales  of,  in  Ireland,  30. 

Indian  press,  liberation  of  the,  lU.  xl.  14 — reflections  on 
it,  15. 

Indians,  language  and  philosophy  of  the,  Schlegel's  work 
on,  III.  xxviii.  65. 

Indigo,  prices  of,  1824-1825,  II.  xix.  64  note — and  sugar, 
joint-stock  companies,  for  18C5,  66  note — fall  in,  1825- 
1826,  79  note— prices  of,  1824-1832,  xxiii.  130  note— fnU 
in  price  of,  1782-1837,  HI.  xxxvii.  46  note. 

Indirect  representation,  the  system  of,  in  England,  II. 
xxii.  2,  3. 

Indirect  taxation,  progressive  abandonment  of,  FV.  xlii. 
20. 

Indirect  taxes,  advantages  of,  I.  ii.  21 — produce  of,  France, 

II.  xvii.  36 — the  repeal  of,  the  cause  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  sinking  fund,  xxii.  .39 — amount  repealed, 
ib.  note — their  repeal  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency, 40 — impossibility  of  augmenting,  in  India,  HI. 
xxxix.  20 — repeal  of,  in  France,  1848,  IV.  1.  28 — falling 
off  in  them  there,  1848,  li.  1,  33. 

Individual  liberty,  law  suspending,  passed  by  the  Frencli 
Chambers,  I.  iii.  65— discussion  on  it,  66 — and  in  the 
Peers,  70. 

Indoor  and  outdoor  paupers,  comparison  of,  1840-1843, 

III.  xxxi.  153  note. 

Indus  river,  the,  IV.  xlix.  52 — probable  route  of  Russia 
toward.  III.  xl.  33— army  of,  57 — violation  of  treaty  with 
Ameers  of  .Scinde  regarding,  00 — passage  of  it  by  the 
Afghanistan  expedition,  61 — course,  etc.,  of,  IV.  xlix. 
1 — efforts  of  the  British  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  3 — 
treaties  regarding  it,  !6.  4 — measures  for  improvement 
of,  31. 

Industrial  Association  of  Vienna,  commencement  of  Lib- 
eral movement  in  the,  IV.  liv.  2. 

Industrial  capabilities,  effects  of  machinery  on,  II.  xxiv.  5. 

Industrial  exhibition  in  the  Louvre,  the,  1819,  I.  ix.  16^ 
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Industrial  interests,  growth  of  the,  in  England,  II.  xxiii.  4. 

Industrious  classes,  alienation  of  the,  from  the  Wellington 
ministry,  II.  xxiii.  3. 

Industry,  effects  of  the  currency  bill  of  1819  on,  I.  i.  6,  37 

progress  of,   in  Poland   under   Russia,  viii.   9 — how 

stimulated  by  paper  currency,  II.  xix.  1 — revival  of,  in 
Great  Britain  in  1823,  3— progress  of,  Ireland,  xx.  6— 
effects  of  the  railway  system  on,  xxii.  03— depression  of, 
by  the  reform  passion,  xxiii.  97 — interests  of,  and  those 
of  capital  at  variance,  131,  132— depressed  state  of,  in 
France,  1S31,  xxv.  35 — improved  condition  of,  in  France, 
183i,  III.  xxix.  81- stagnation  of,  in  England,  1832, 
xxxi.  10 — prosperous  state  of,  1S34,  from  the  new  bank 
act,  112 — revival  of,  in  Greece  under  Otho,  xxxii.  37— 
Chartism  directed  to  reorganization  of,  xxxvii.  64 — in- 
jury to,  in  India,  from  connection  with  Great  Britain, 
x.^xif.  9,  22— obstacles  to,  in  Algeria,  IV.  xlv.  7. 

Industry,  House  of,  Dublin,  grant  to  the,  II.  xx.  .5  note. 

Infantado,  the  duke  del,  measures  of,  against  Murat,  I. 
iii.  lOl^oins  Ferdinand  VII.,  vii.  28— receives  the  Port- 
uguese princesses,  43 — appointed  president  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Castile,  1)2 — exiled  from  Madrid,  xi.  70 — placed  at 
the  head  of  the  royal  household,  xii.  91— dismissal  of, 
from  office,  9.5. 

Infanticide,  prevalence  of,  in  France,  III.  xxix.  5— alleged 
encouragement  to,  by  the  new  poor-law,  xxxi.  151. 

Infant  labor,  act  regulating,  in  factoriej.  III.  xxxi.  109^ 
bill  for  regulating,  in  France,  xxxiv.  77  -Lord  Ashley's 
bills  for  regulating,  1843,  IV.  xli.  78— Sir  James  Gra- 
ham's, 79 — necessity  for  regulating,  in  manufacturing 
and  mining  districts,  81. 

Infant  mortality,  ratios  of,  in  large  towns  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, III.  xxix.  6 — high  rate  of,  in  great  cities,  IV.  xliii. 
157. 

Infernal  machine,  the  explosion  of  the,  IH.  xxxiil.  30 — its 
discovery,  31. 

Influence,  employment  of,  under  Louis  Philippe  in  France, 
IV.  xliv.  15. 

Infonnation,  spread  of,  in  Greece,  II.  xiv.  3. 

Ingilby,  Sir  W.,  motion  by,  on  the  malt  tax.  III.  xxxi.  59. 

Inglis,  Sir  R.,  returned  in  opposition  to  Peel  at  Oxford,  II. 
xxi.  129 — arguments  of,  against  Catholic  emancipation, 
140 —arguments  of,  against  the  reform  bill,  xxiii.  47 — 
arguments  of,  against  the  Irish  Church  bill,  IH.  xxxL 
46  et  seq. — opposition  of,  to  the  tithe  bill,  137. 

Ings,  one  of  the  Cato  Street  conspirators,  I.  x.  45 — execu- 
tion of,  48. 

lukermann,  parallel  between  Grochow  and,  IT.  xxvi.  54 — 
General  Bosijuet  at,  IV.  xlv.  18. 

Innovation,  extinction  of  passion  for,  in  France,  IL  xviii.  2. 

Innspruck,  ttiglit  of  the  emperor  to,  IV.  liv.  22,  23— meas- 
ures there,  25. 

Inquisition,  the,  re-establishment  of,  in  Spain,  I.  vii.  34 — 
proclamation  by,  against  the  secret  societies,  38^effects 
of,  in  Spain,  50 — again  abolished  in  Spain  in  1820,  78. 

Institutions,  relations  of,  to  national  character,  I.  i.  61. 

Insurance  companies,  English,  1825,  II.  xix.  60  note — 
public  companies  for,  in  France,  III.  xxxiv.  7  note. 

Insurrection,  threatened  in  England,  1817,  I.  iv.  10 — 
sj'mpithy  in  England  with,  xii.  3 — urban,  how  to  be 
combated,  II.  xvii.  Ill— preparations  of  the  political 
unions  for,  1831,  xxiii.  69  inauguration  of  pillar  to,  in 
Paris,  III.  xxxiv.  79 — frequency  of,  in  China,  IV.  xlviii. 
1.5. 

Insurrection  act  of  1S17  for  Ireland,  the,  I.  iv.  13— passing 
of  it,  1823,  and  its  provisions,  x.  123 — renewal  of  it, 
1824,  n.  XX.  21— its  effects,  23. 

Insurrections,  the  repeated,  against  Louis  Philippe,  IV. 
xliv.  1. 

Intellect,  relations  of  the  cultivation  of,  to  morality,  L  L 
47^increasing  influence  of,  in  governments,  x.  161. 

Intelligeuce,   unrepresented   under   the   reform  bill,   11. 

xxiii.  151. 
Intemperance,  prevalence  of,  in  Galicia,  IV.  xlvi.  18. 
Interest,  low  rate  of,  in  tlie  opening  of  1825,  11.  xix.  62, 
63,  xxi.  14— and  1829,  xxii.  10 — rise  of,  during  a  mone- 
tary crisis,  to  what  due,  III.   xxxv.  8 — rise  in,  1840, 
xxxvii.  41 — low  rate  of,  1844  to  1846,  IV.  xlii.  1  and  note 
— rates  of,  during  the  crisis  of  1847,  xliii.  T3 — enonnous 
rates  of,  1847,  101— rates  of,  (Jcti^ber,  1847,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1848,  104  note— high  rate  of,  18,56,  146— variations 
in,  under  the  bank  charter  act,  153. 
Interest  of  debt,  votes  of  Cliambers  on  reduction  of,  1S37, 

III.  xxxiv.  6. 

Interests,  representation  as  based  on,  I.  i.  04 — separation 

of,  caused  by  fall  of  prices,  and  its  effects,  11.  xxii.  4  — 

danger  to  representative  system  from  diversity  of,  xxiii. 

126. 

Internal  communication,  obstacles  to,  in  Spain,  I.  vii.  10. 

Internal  navigation,  public  companies  for,  in  France,  IH. 

xxxiv.  7  note. 
Internal  state,  influence  of  the  reform  bill  on,  n.  xxiii. 
121. 


Intervention,  limits  of  the  rig5it  of,  I.  viii.  74 — the  Russian 
policy  of,  II.  xiii.  6(V,  07 — as  pursued  ijj  Peter  the  Great, 
68 — true  principles  of,  x.xi.  55. 

Intimidation,  employment  of,  during  strikes,  tl.  xix.  55 — 
means  of  preventing  it.  III.  xxxvii.  61. 

Intoxicating  liijuors,  annual  expenditm-e  by  the  working 
classes  on,  II.  xxiii.  164. 

Inundations,  destruction  by,  in  France,  1841,  IV.  xliv.  52. 

Invalides,  Ilutel  des,  at  Paris,  II.  xviii.  82 — capture  of 
the,  by  the  insurgents,  xvii.  82 — reinterment  of  Napo- 
leon in.  III.  xxxiv.  87 — attempt  of  the  mob  on,  1848,  IV. 
1.7. 

Inverness,  Lord  Brougham  at.  III.  rxxi.  159. 

Inverness-sliii  e,  election  of  1835  for.  III.  xxxvi.  3. 

Ionian  Islands,  treaty  regarding  the,  I.  iii.  52. 

Ipatska,  crossing  of  the  Pruth  by  the  Russians  at,  XL  xv. 
31. 

Iphigenia  in  Taunis,  Goethe's,  in.  xxviii.  10,  12. 

Iphigenie,  Gliick's  opera  of.  III.  xxviii.  86. 

Ipsara,  maritime  importance  of,  11.  xiii.  43 — prosperity  of, 
xiv.  2— revolt  of,  22— attack  on,  proposed  by  the  Turks, 
103 — its  means  of  defense,  105— its  capture  and  destruc- 
tion, 106  et  siq. — effects  of  the  fall  of,  109 — recaptured 
but  abandoned,  ib. — excluded  from  kingdom  of  Greece, 
XV.  142. 

Ipsilanti,  Alexander,  career  of,  11.  xiv.  16  note — begins 
the  insurrection  in  Moldavia,  I.  viii.  88,  II.  xiv.  16 — his 
proclamation  to  the  Greeks,  ib.  note — his  first  measures, 
17 — ^disowned  by  tlie  Russian  government,  19— measures 
of  the  Turks  against  him,  20^oflicial  declaration  of 
Russia  against,  29— operations  of,  30 — successive  disas- 
ters of,  32 — totally  defeated  and  retires  into  A  ustria,  33. 

Ipsilanti,  Demetrius,  II.  xiv.  37 — besieges  Tripolitza,  39 
— failure  of,  before  Napoli  di  Romania,  45 — operations 
of,  in  the  Morea,  71,  72 — dissensions  between,  and  Mav- 
rocordato,  88^dispersion  of  corps  of,  128. 

Irati,  establishment  of  Quesada  at,  I.  xi.  73. 

Irelaud,  effects  of  tlie  Iree-tradc  policy  on  the  agricul- 
tural population  of,  I.  i.  10 — emigration  from,  18-i3  to 
1352,  ib.  note — -reduced  produce  of  wheat  in,  ib. — the 
rebellion  of  1848  in,  20 — proportion  of  educated  and 
uneducated  criminals  in,  48— the  debt,  revenue,  etc., 
of,  ii.  56 — consolidation  of  its  exchequer  with  that  of 
Eu'.dand,  ?b.— lightness  of  taxation  in,  57 — state  of, 
1817,  and  insurrection  act,  iv.  18 — statistics  of  crimin- 
als in,  93  note — policy,  of  the  Romish  Church  in,  vii. 
16 — Ribbonisra  in,  104--visit  of  George  IV.  to,  x.  110 
— Marquis  Wellesley  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of,  and 
new  system  of  government  there,  115 — causes  of  its 
wretchedness,  116 — what  would  have  relieved  it,  117 — 
effects  of  the  contraction  of  the  currency  on,  118 — prog- 
rcs.s  of  agrarian  disturbances  in,  119 — government  of 
Lord  Wellesley  in,  120 — examples  made  in  the  disturbed 
districts,  121 — famine  in  182.3  in  the  south  and  west, 
122  —  suspension  of  habeas  corpus,  and  insurrection 
act,  123 — newspapers  published  in,  1782,  1790,  and  1821, 
126  note — the  change  of  system  in,  due  to  tlie  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments,  159 — the  union  with.  Canning's 
speeches  in  favor  of,  xi.  3  note — assessed  taxes  of,  re- 
pealed, II.  xi.x.  10 — agriculture  and  manufactures  in, 
42— exports  of  grain  to  England  from,  1838-1853,  47 
note — gloomy  aspect  of  affairs  in,  1325,  60 — reduction 
of  duties  on  spirits  in,  and  its  effects,  72 — crime  in, 
1822-1830,  ib.  note — temperance  league  in,  and  its  re- 
sults, 75 — O'Connell's  account  of  the  peasantry,  xx.  1 
— statistics  of  condition  of  poor,  2— effect  of  power  of 
landlord,  3 — large  and  redundant  population,  4 — large 
grants  from  Flngland  to,  5 — increase  of  industry  and 
production,  6 — causes  of  the  wretched  situation  of,  7 — 
effects  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  8 — splitting  of 
farms  for  political  purposes,  9 — etfects  of  the  potato,  10 
— want  of  poor  laws,  11 — absentee  proprietors,  12 — Rib- 
bonmen  and  secret  societies,  13— Orange  lodges,  14 — 
irregularities  in  administration  of  justice,  15 — intim- 
idation of  juries  and  witnesses,  16  —  committals  for 
crime,  1822-1834,  ib.  note — Catholic  emancipation  the 
remedy  proposed  by  the  Liberals,  17 — its  effects,  18 — 
disturbed  state  in  1823,  19,  20 — renewal  of  insurrection 
act.  and  composition  for  tithes,  21  — debates  on  Irish 
corruption  and  Catholic  emancipation,  22 — irtiprove- 
nient  in  1824.  23— Mr.  North's  picture  of  its  state,  24 — 
working  of  tithe  composition  bill,  25 — rise  of  Catholic 
Association,  26— its  real  objects,  27— bill  for  its  suppres- 
sion, 33— the  banking  system  of,  xxi.  24— opposition  in, 
to  the  repeal  of  small  notes,  2.5— emigration  the  remedy 
for  the  evils  of,  29— the  elections  of  1826  in,  and  inter- 
ference of  the  priests  in  them,  45— Peel  on  the  relations 
of  the  Catholic  question  to  the  state  of,  75— rapid  in- 
crease of  disturbances  in.  111 — facilities  given  to  the 
agitators  by  the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  112 — com- 
mand of  them  obtained  by  the  Catholic  Association, 
113 — election  of  O'Connell  for  Clare,  114 — results  of 
this,  115  — Lawless's  progress  to  the  north,  116  —  Mr. 
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Sheil's  desrription  of,  117 — proceedings  of  the  Associ- 
ation, US— government  puts  down  the  meetings,  119^ 
Peel  on  the  state  of,  in  connection  with  the  Catholic 
question,  134  etneq. — on  tlie  danger  of  rebellion  in,  139 
— mission  of  llr.  l)aMson,  123 — his  speech  at  London- 
derry, 124 — letter  of  the  lord-lientenant,  and  his  recall, 
125  —  increased  violence  of  the  Catholics,  126  —  effects 
of  agricultural  distress,  and  tlie  power  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  in  bringing  about  emancipation,  159 — difference 
between  its  predicted  and  its  real  results,  160 — spirit  in 
which  it  was  received  in,  163 — effects  of  reform  in,  16S 
— and  of  free  trade,  169 — effects  of  these  changes  on 
the  Catholics  and  population  of,  170 — its  population, 
1S05-1S51,   ib.    note  —  Mr.  Attwood's   speech    nn   the 
causes  of  distress  in,  xxii.   11 — distrcs:j  in,  1829,  and 
commencement  of  agitation  for  repeal  of  the  Union,  18 
— riots  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  19 — distract- 
ed state  of,  and  failure  of  emancipation  to  pacify  it,  5S 
— the  elections  of  1830  in,  59 — increased  agitation  and 
misery  in,  1830.  xxiii.  26 — agitation  for  repeal  of  the 
Union,   and   prosecution   of  O'Connell,   27  —  proposed 
scheme  of  reforni  fov,  45— the  reform  bill  carried  by 
tlie  members  for,  57  note — majority  returned  for,  in 
favor  of  the  reform  bill,  6S — myal  speech  on  the  dis- 
turbances in,  1S31,  72 — the  reform  bill  for,  73 — state 
of,  1831,  99 — tithii  outrages,  100 — passing  of  the  reform 
bill  for,  116  —  effects  of  it,  117 — county  and  borough 
members  of,  under  the  i-eform  bill,  119  —  emigration 
from,  1849-1S53,  122— effects  «f  the  reform  bill  in.  III. 
xxxi.  1 — beneficial  effects  of  llomish  influence  in,  after 
the  reform  bill,  8 — distracted  state  of,  1S32,  and  resist- 
ance to  tithes,  12 — declaration  of  government  on  the 
subject,  and  recommendation  of  the  committee,  13 — re- 
flections on  this,  14 — the  evidence  brought  before  the 
committee,  15,  16 — government  plan,  and  O'ConncU's 
opposition  to  it,  17 — increased  agitation  and  violence, 
18 — murders  and  burnings,  19 — efforts  of  government, 
20 — increased  agit.itioti  against  tithes,  and  falsehoods 
of  their  opp'>nents,  21 — small  amount  of  them  individ- 
ually due,  22 — coercion  bill  for,  1S33,  30 — increase  of 
crime  in,  ib.  note— debate  on  the  bill,  and  arguments 
for  it,  31  et  seq.—xnd  against  it,  36— it  is  carried,  42 — 
reflections  on  it,  43— its  wisdom  and  necessity  shown 
by  its  results,  44 — bill  for  reducing  Church  establish- 
ment, 45 — arguments  against  it,  46 — and  for  it,  4S,  49 
— its  progress,  51 — new  ministerial  project  regarding 
tithes  in.  5i^true  causes  of  the  evil  of,  53^emigration 
from,  1S51-1S54,  ib.  note — effects  of  the  measures  of 
1833  in,  110  —  commencement  of  agitation  for  repeal 
of  the  Union,  114 — attack  on  Baron  Smith,  115 — debate 
on  motion  for  repeal,  116  et  seq. — statistics  connected 
with,  before  and  since  the  Union,  124  note — increased 
agitation  for  repeal,  126— modified  coercion  bill  for, 
143 — increased  agitation  and  disorders  in,  157 — predial 
outrages,  and  riot  at  Rathcormack,  15S — the  elections 
of  1835  in,  xxxv.  21 — nUeged  falling  off  in  Protestant- 
ism in,  34— effect  of  the  administr.ition  of  Peel  in  1835 
with  regard  to,  43 — ^effects  of  the  agitation  against  the 
Lords  in,  xxxvi.  43 — the  (Jatholic  A.'sociation  revived 
in,  44— report  recommending  poor-law,  45 — history  of 
the  measure,  and  causes  of  its  long  abeyance,  46  —  Mr. 
NichoU's  report  on  the  subject,  47 — poor-law  bill  for, 
introduced,  5 1— statistics  of  destitution  in,  60 — differ- 
ence in  its  statistics  and  those  of  Great  Britain,  61 — 
final  establishment  of  poor  laws  in,  62 — Lord  Normau- 
by's   administration  iu,   65 — ^  effects   of  agitation    in, 
xxxvii.  3 — importations  of  wheat  from,  1S3S-1S41,  38 
— from  1834  to  1814,  ib.  note — agricultural   wages  iu, 
1839,  45 — paupers  in,  1840,  ib.— murd«r  of  Lord  Nor- 
bury.  and  increase  of  crime,  xxxviii.  25 — statistics  of 
it,  1837,  1838,  and  1839,  26— committals  for  it,  18-25- 
1340,  ib.  note — alliance  of  government  with  O'Connell, 
27 — wholesale  liberation  of  prisoners,  28 — inadequacy 
of  the  remedies  applied,  29— it  the  battle-field  of  par- 
ties, 30— new  reform  hill  for,  1S41,  and  its  fate,  41— the 
election  of  1841  for,  57  note— Liberal  majority  returned 
by,  61— this  due  to  Catholic  ascendency  in.  6j— pro- 
posed exemption  of,  from  ineome  tax,  and  increase  of 
duties  on  spirits,  IV.  xli.   46— the  temperance  move- 
ment in,  65— its  progress   and  decline,  00— crime  in, 
1839-1849,  ib.  note— commencement  of  the  repeal  agi- 
tation in,  67— monster   meetings,  6S— their  character, 
and  language  used,  09— measures  of  government,  and 
arms  bill,  70 — suppression  of  the  Clontarf  meeting, 
and  trial  of  O'C'mnell,  71,  72— sen.sation  on  his  convic- 
tion, 73 — destruction  of  O'Connell's  influence  in,  75 

banking  act  of  1845  for,  115— miles  of  railway  com- 
pleted in,  to  1850,  xlii.  5  note— diuiinntion  of  crime  in, 
during  railway  mania,  8  note — effects  of  railway  system 
on  emigration  from,  9 — increase  of  agrarian  crime  in, 
1845.  21 — grants  to  secular  colleges  in,  22 — extensive 
culture  of  the  potato  in,  and  first  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease, 38 — the  potato  failure  iu,  1845, 40 — the  Protection- 
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ists  on  the  danger  of  famine  in,  CO,  64 — increased  agra- 
rian outrages  in,  70 — life  preservation  hill  for,  09 — an- 
ticipated  effects  of  free  trade  in,  91 — export.-*  of  grain 
from,  1S45-1849,  ib.  note  —  troops  required  for,  1S4G. 
xliii.  27 — arms  bill  for,  29 — measures  for  relief  of  the 

suffering  in,  30 — commencement  of  the  famine,  31 

deplorable  state  of  the  country,  32 — government  plans, 
33 — extent  of  the  distress,  G4 — woeful  scenes  which  oc- 
cin-red,  35— the  queen's  speech  on  it,  .36 — ministerial 
plans  of  relief,  37,  o9 — Lord  Brougham's  picture  of  the 
country,  38- amended  poor  and  temporary  relief  act, 
40 — relief  afforded  under  it,  41 — ratio  of  indigent,  re- 
lieved, 42 —  great  mortality,  43 — immense  pecuniary 
efforts  in  Great  Britain,  44 — vast  extent  of  emigration, 
45 — that  to  foreign  parts,  46 — effects  of  this  exodus  on 
the  population,  47 — free  trade  mainly  the  cause  of  it, 
48 — small  amount  of  voluntary  relief,  49 — reflections  on 
the  fauiine,  50 — importation  of  wheat  from,  lS-15-1856, 
48  note  —  Lord  George  Bentinck's  views  on,  53  —  his 
railway  scheme  for  it,  and  arguments  for  it,  54 — an- 
swer of  government  and  Sir  1!.  Peel,  59,  Co  et  seq. 

division  on  the  subject,  and  reflections  on  it,  6.3 — the 
advances  to,  1847,  70 — relative  amount  of  poor-rate  in, 
ib. — new  coercion  bill  for,  97 — the  queen's  speech  on, 
1847,  105 — miles  of  railway  in,  122  note — pauperisnij 
and  expenditure  on  it.  1847-1848,  124  and  note— com- 
mittals for  crime  in,  1S14-1S49,  125  note — preparations 
for  a  rebellion  in,  1:8 — its  defeat,  139 — effects  of  the 
monetary  crisis  on,  141 — coniniissioners'  report  on  emi- 
gration from.  159  and  note — statistics  of  crops  in,  since 
free  trade,  ICO  note  —  paupers  relieved  in,  1S4S-1S56, 
162  note — Lamartine's  answer  to  revolutionary  depnia- 
tion  from,  1.  38 — probable  re  ults  of  universal  suffrage 

in,  li.  36 — pauperism  in,  1848,  etc.,  Ivi.  4  and  note 

effects  of  free  trade  on  agriculture  of,  21 — diminution 
in  population  of,  1851,  34 — renewed  predial  outrages 

in,  1849,  52— bill  for  sale  of  encumbered  estates,  53 

working  of  it,  54,  55 — bill  lowering  the  franchise  in,  62 
— effects  of  the  gold  discoveries  on,  74. 
Irish,  probable  effects  of  the  increasing  numbers  of.  jti 

America,  I.  i.  C3  —  characteristics  of  the,  II.  xx.  7 

destitution  among  the,  in  Scotland,  IV.  xlii.  28 — effect.s 
of  the  vast  influx  into  Great  Britain  of.  xjiii.  119. 
Iri.sh  Association,  agitation  by  the,  1832,  III.  xx.xi.  IS. 
Irish  charities,  imperial  grants  to,  II.  xx.  5  note. 
Irish  Church,  discussion  on  the,  1824,  II.  xx.  25 — the  at- 
tacks of  the  Roman  Catholics  on,  and  their  effect,  III. 
xxxi.  8 — revenues  of,  45 — divided  state  of  the  mini.'try 
on,  128 — Mr.  Ward's  motion  on  it,  ib. — resignation  of 
Stanley,  etc.,  on  the  question,  129 — declaration  of  the 

king  on  it,  131 — commission  of  imjuirj'  appointed,  132 

discussion  in  House  of  Lords  on,  134 — fate  of  bill,  144 — 
alleged  wealth  and  inefficiency  of,  xxxv.  33 — merits  of 
Lord  John  Russell's  motion  on,  51 — bill  for  reform  of, 
xxxvi.  19 — -details  of  its  revenues,  etc.,  ib.  note — bill 
again  passed  by  the  Commons  and  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords,  40  — bill  is  passed  without  the  appropriation 
clause,  67. 
Irish  Church  commission,  the,  HI.  xxxi.  133 — views  of 

parties  on  the,  135. 
Irish  Church  establi.«hment,  bill  for  reduction  of  the.  III. 
xxxi.  45 — argumentsagainst  it,  46  ct  S(q. — O'Connell'.-i 
speech  on   it,  48 — arguments  for  it,  49— its  progress 
through  both  Houses,  51. 
Irish  Church  question,  attack  on  Peel's  ministry  by  the 
Whigs  on  the.  III.  xxxv.  31 — Lord  John  Russell's  mo- 
tion on  the,  32 — arguments  for  motion,  33 — and  against 
it,  ib. — division  on  it,  43. 
Irish  clergy,  state  of  the,  from  non-payment  of  tithes.  III. 

xxxi.  15. 
Irish  coercion  bill,  division  in  the  cabinet  on  its  renewal, 

III.  xxxi.  13S — modified  one,  143. — See  ('oercion  bill. 
Irish  constabulary,  transference  of  maintenance  of,  to 

government,  IV.  xlii.  50. 
Irish  corporations,  the  state  of  the,  HI.  xxxvi.  31 — gov- 
ernment plan,  and  abuses  complained  of,  32 — debate  on 
the  bill,  33  i-t  ■'n'q — arguments  against  it,  34 — bill  car- 
ried in  Commons,  38 — altered  in  Lords  and  finally  re- 
jected, 39. 
Irish  corporations  bill,  the,  again  brought  forward,  1837, 

IH.  xxxvi.  5S. 
Irish  corporation  commissioners,  the  report  of  the,  IIL 

xxxvi.  32. 
Irish  emigrants,  number  of,  18.37,  III.  xxxvi.  59 — remit- 
tances from,  1S4S-1S54,  IV.  xliii.  49  and  note. 
Irish   famine,   the,  effect  of,   in  inducing  the  monetary 
crisis  of  1847,  IV.  xliii.  72 — relations  of,  to  the  monetary 
crisis,  143. 
Irish  Felon  newspaper,  the,  FV.  xliii.  138. 
Irish  five  per  cents  ,  the  reduction  of  the,  I.  x.  146. 
Irish  I'.earth  tax,  abolishment  of  the,  I.  x.  144. 
Irish  manufactures,  joiat-stock  companies  for,  1825,  IL 
xix.  66  note. 
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Irish  Melodie?,  remarks  on  the,  I.  v.  14. 

Irish  ineiubersi,  the,  difficulties  uf  the  Grey  ministry  from, 
III.  xxxi.  113 — predominance  of,  in  the  Commons, 
XXXV.  48 — conduct  of,  on  the  corn-law  question,  IV. 
xlii.  91. 

Irish  municipal  bill,  settlement  of,  1838,  III.  xxxvi.  68 
e.t  serj. 

Irisli  party,  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the,  IV.  xlii.  S3  note. 

Irish  peasantry,  the,  account  of,  by  O'Connell,  II.  xx.  1— 
estrangement  of,  from  tlieir  landlords,  12 — their  asso- 
ciation in  .'secret  societies,  13 — Mr.  Nortli's  picture  of, 
24 — tlieir  improvidence,  etc.,  xxi.  1G4. 

Irish  police,  the,  supported  by  Great  Britain,  II.  xx.  5. 

Irish  poor,  wretched  condition  of  the,  II.  xx.  2 — Mr.  Nich- 
oll's  report  on  tlie  state  of  the.  III.  xxxvi.  47. 

Irish  poor-law  bill,  passing  of  the,  III.  jxxvi.  59  et  scq. 

Irish  prelates,  the  address  of  the,  to  the  king,  and  his  an- 
swer, III.  xxxi.  1D2. 

Ii'ish  priesthood,  effects  of  education  at  Maynooth  on,  IV. 
xlii.  25. 

Irisli  spirits,  increase  of  duties  on,  1830,  II.  xxii.  34. 

Irish  tithe  bill,  progress  of  the,  III.  xxxi.  136 — opposition 
of  all  parties  to  it,  137. 

Irish  volunteers,  association  of,  U.  xxii.  59 — new  associa- 
tion of,  1833,  III.  xxxi.  32. 

Iron,  reduction  in  price  of,  on  the  peace,  I.  ii.  8 — increased 
manufacture  of,  in  Great  Britain,  v.  5 — fall  in,  1818- 
1822,  x.  23  note,  136— prices  of,  in  England,  1S22-1S25, 

II.  xix.  7  note — prices  of,  1S24J825,  64  note — reduction 
of  duties  on,  lSi.'5,  76— prices  of,  1S27-1S20,  xxii.  16 
note — and  1824-1832,  xxiii.  130  note — public  companies 
for  works  in  France,  III.  xxxiv.  7  note — fall  in  price  of, 
1782-1S37,  xxxvii.  40  note— rise  in  pi-ice  during  the 
railway  mania,  IV.  xlii.  8 — prices  of,  1845-1851,  xliii. 
115  note. 

Iron  Gate  of  the  Caucasus,  the,  II.  xiii.  61. 

Iron  Gates,  pass  of  the,  in  tlie  Atlas,  passed  by  the  Frencli, 

III.  xxxiv.  58. 

Iron  miners,  strikes  among  the,  III.  xxxvii.  57 — institu- 
tion of  the  Darg  among,  GO — low  wages  of,  in  England, 
1841,  IV.  xli.  16— riots  of,  in  England,  1842,  20— strike 
of,  in  Lanarkshire,  1S42,  and  their  violence,  21 — rise  in 
wages  of,  during  railway  mania,  .xlii.  8. 

Irrawaddy,  the,  tlie  valley  of,  etc..  III.  xxxix.  50 — com- 
mand of,  obtained  by  the  British,  IV.  xlix.  118. 

Iri'eligion,  prevalence  of,  in  the  French  towns,  II.  xvii. 
121. 

Irrigation,  great  importance  of  works  of,  in  India,  III. 
xxxix.  10 — great  means  of  it  furnished  by  nature,  11 — 
canals  of,  in  China,  IV.  xlviii.  8. 

Isabella  of  Spain,  birth  of,  II.  xxiv.  90— pi-oposed  mar- 
riage of  the  Duke  d'Aumale  to,  IV.  xlvi.  38 — marriage 
of,  to  the  Duke  de  Cadiz,  46 — alienation  of,  from  her 
husband,  60. 

Isaktchi,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  II.  xv.  36. 

Isaszeg,  battle  of,  IV.  Iv.  26. 

Islands  of"the  Archipelago,  maritime  importance  of  the, 
II.  xiii.  43. 

Isly,  forces  at  battle  of,  IV.  xlv.  39 — French  dispositions, 
40— battle  of,  41  rt  xcq. 

Issue  department  of  the  Bank,  the,  as  arranged  by  act  of 
1844,  IV.  xli.  109. 

Istalitf,  expedition  to,  IV.  xlviii.  99. 

Isturitz,  M.,  a  member  of  tlie  Spanish  committee  in 
France,  II.  xxiv.  66 — note  from  English  embassador  to, 
on  the  Spanisli  marriages,  IV.  xlvi.  47. 

Italian  drama,  cluiracter  of.  III.  xxviii.  72. 

Italian  literature,  Ginguen  ;'s  history  of,  II.  xviii.  57. 

Italian  republic,  efforts  of  the  Liberals  for  a,  IV.  xlvi.  68. 

Italian  Republics,  Sisuiondi's  Annals  of  the,  II.  xviii.  27. 

Italian  Revolution,  its  influence  on  Germany,  III.  xxxvii. 
21,  89. 

Italy,  violence  of  the  revolution  of  1843  in,  I.  i.  18 — com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  movements  in,  vii.  101 
— origin  and  secret  history  of  secret  societies  in,  104, 
105— the  revolution  in  Naples,  106  ft  sot; and  in  Pied- 
mont, lis  ft  S'q. — character  of  the  revolution  of  1820, 
122- causes  of  its  failure,  123 — suppression  of  the  revo- 
lutionary movements  in,  viii.  77 — reaction  in,  and  harsh 
measures  of  the  Royalists,  85 — character  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  1820  in,  x.  163 — Carbonarism  introduced  from, 
into  France,  xi.  17 — ^effect  produced  in  Spain  by  the 
crushing  of  the  revolution,  30— treaties  at  tlie  Congress 
of  Verona  regarding,  xii.  15 — effect  of  tlie  French  Rev- 
olution in,  li.  xxiv.  87 — perilous  state  of,  1830,  xxv.  25 
— insurrections  in  Bologna,  etc.,  26 — intei"vention  of 
Austria  in,  27 — suppression  of  the  insurrection,  28 — the 
early  prose  writers  of.  III.  xxviii.  41 — situation  of  affairs 
in,  1832,  xxix.  26 — intervention  of  tlie  Austrians  in 
Romagna,  etc.,  27— their  entry  into  Bologna,  28— occu- 
pation of  Ancona  by  the  French,  29 — sensation  caused 
by  this,  30 — efforts  of  the  French  propagandists  and 
Polish  refugees  in,  xxx.  24 — amnesty  procl.ainied  by  the 


Austrians  in,  xxxiv.  21 — exports  to,  1846-1849,  IV. 
xliii.  118  note — affairs  of,  death  of  the  Pope,  xlvi.  61 — 
election  and  character  of  Pius  IX.,  62,  64 — state  of 
Italian  opinion,  63 — general  amnesty,  and  transports  on 
it,  65— first  acts  of  the  Pope,  66 — difficulties  which  be- 
get his  government,  67 — these  increased  by  concourse 
of  Liberals  at  Rome,  68 — adoption  of  the  same  policy  in 
Tuscany,  69 — movements  in  Sardinia,  etc.,  70 — papal 
declaration  against  Liberalism,  71 — revolutionaiy  move- 
ment in  Rome,  72— measures  of  Austrian  and  French 
cabinets,  73,  74 — effects  in  Piedmont,  75 — views  of  Met- 
ternich,  76 — Guizot's  policy,  77 — policy  of  the  English 
government,  78 — the  mission  of  Lord  Minto  to,  and  his 
instructions,  ib.  and  note  —  reforms  introduced  into 
Piedmont,  79 — revolution  at  Lucca,  and  its  annexation 
to  Tuscany,  SO — excitement  on  Lord  Minto's  arrival  at 
Rome,  81 — riot  there,  S3 — revolt  in  Sicily,  84 — publica- 
tion of  constitution  at  Naples,  85 — sensation  caused  by 
this,  86 — convulsions  in  Sicily,  87 — credulity  of  Palmer- 
Bton  to  the  Liberal  agents,  88 — Lamartine  on  the  state 
of,  1848,  xlvii.  32— state  of,  in  beginning  of  1S48,  lii.  1 
— proximate  causes  of  the  revolution,  2 — effects  of  that 
in  France,  3 — forces  of  Austria,  4 — feeling  in  Lombardy, 
S — insunection  there,  and  retreat  of  the  Austrians,  9 — 
spread  of  the  insunection,  12 — forces,  etc.,  of  Charles 
Albert,  13 — revolution  in  Sicily,  15  et  scq. — affairs  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  18  et  siq. — change  of  ministry  in 
Rome,  23 — Pope  declares  war  against  Austria,  24— the 
war  between  Sardinia  and  Austria, '25  ?<  sp(/. — increased 
excitement  after  the  fall  of  Milan,  77— events  at  Flor- 
ence, etc.,  78 — new  ministiy  at  Rome,  79 — revolution 
there,  and  flight  of  the  Pope,  81 — designs  of  the  revolu- 
tionists after  Rossi's  death,  82 — republic  procl.iimed  in 
Rome,  83 — renewal  of  war  between  Austria  and  Pied- 
mont, 84  et  i>(q abdication  of  (  harlcs  Albert,  96 — • 

counter-revolution  in  Tuscany,  lOJ — affairs  of  Naple.o, 
106  e.t  ntq. — general  confluence  of  the  insurgents  at 
Rome,  110 — intervention  of  the  French  there,  and  its 
fall,  lit  et  .v('5.  — siege  and  capture  of  Venice,  118  et  seq. 
— restoration  of  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  peace  be- 
tween Sardinia  and  Austria,  120 — repeated  interven- 
tions of  France  and  England  in,  122 — conduct  of  the 
military  commanders,  123 — to  what  her  defeat  was 
owing,  1'24 — her  divisions,  125 — want  of  milit.nry  organ- 
ization in  southern,  126^iinfit  for  freedom,  ICT. 

Italians,  numbers  of,  in  Austrian  empire,  IV.  liii.  3  noie. 

Itineraire  de  Paris  a  Jerusalem,  Cliateaubriand's,  I.  xi.  C 
note,  II.  xviii.  8. 

Itztein,  M.,  vice-president  of  the  Vor  Parliament,  IV.  liii. 
32. 

Ivan  III.,  extent  of  Russia  under,  I.  viii.  54  note. 

Ivan  IV.,  deliverance  of  Russia  from  the  Tartars  by,  and 
his  own  tyranny,  I.  viii.  38 — extent  of  Rnssia  under, 
54  note. 


Jabat,  Don  Juan,  minister  of  marine  in  1820,  I.  vii.  76. 

Jablonowsky,  general,  at  Waitzcn,  IV.  Iv.  30. 

Jaca,  j'epulse  of  the  Royalists  at,  I.  xi.  74. 

Jackson,  general,  character  of,  and  his  measures  against 
the  banks.  III.  xxxvii.  14 — vetoes  the  renewal  of  the 
bank  charter,  17 — withdraws  the  public  deposits  from 
it,  18 — his  answer  to  the  New  York  petition,  21 — in- 
creased hostility  against  the  banks,  22 — account  of  the 
operations  of  the  Western  banks  by,  24 — treasuiy  order 
regarding  cash  payments  for  lands,  25 — retires  from 
office,  28. 

Jackson,  Mr.,  Irish  solicitor-general,  1S35,  HI.  xxxv.  16 
note— and  1841,  IV.  xli.  14  note. 

Jacob,  Mr.,  his  report  on  tlie  corn-laws,  II.  xxi.  33,  34. 

Jacobs,  philosophical  system  and  works  of.  III.  xxviii.  66. 

Jacobins,  Proudhon  on  the,  IV.  li.  3. 

Jacobs,  m.njor,  successes  of,  against  Sheer  Mohammed, 
IV.  xlix.  28. 

Jacqueminot,  general,  commander  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Paris,  IV.  xlvii.  52 — proposals  of,  regarding  the  re- 
form procession,  46 — displaced,  59. 

Jaen,  defeat  of  Riego  at,  I.  xii.  87. 

Jaffa,  position  of.  III.  xxxii.  63— evacuation  of,  by  the 
Egyptians,  73. 

Jail  delivery,  Lord  Normanby's,  III.  xxxvi.  65. 

Jaimes,  a  Royalist  leader  in  Murcia,  I.  xi.  58. 

Jakoubovitch,  a  Russian  conspirator,  1.  viii.  122,  126 — at- 
tempt on  the  emperor  by,  129 — his  finnness  and  daring, 
130. 

Jamaica,  slave  insurrection  in,  1.831,  III.  xxxi.  87,  88 — 
protest  by  Parliament  of,  against  the  Ordei's  in  Coun- 
cil, 83_grant  to  meet  the  losses  by  the  insurrection,  ib. 
— increased  production  of  sugar,  and  decline  of  popula- 
tion in,  95 — average  jiroduce  of,  before  and  after  eman- 
cipation, 104  note — address  of  House  of  Assembl)',  1S35, 
xxxvi.  26 — the  Assembly  abolish  the  apprenticeship 
system,  xxxvii.  121 — how  received  by  the  negroes  in, 
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123  —  refractoriness  of,  and  its  dissolution,  124  —  the 
bishop  of,  on  the  abolition  of  tlic  apprenticeship  system, 
122— bill  suspending  the  constitution  of,  lv!7 — argu- 
ments for  it,  128  et  xrq. — and  against  it,  130  et  scq 

small  majority  for  it,  132 — second  bill,  131. 

James,  G.  1'.  U.,  tiie  novels  of,  I.  v.  70. 

James  I.,  Ireland  during  the  reign  of,  III.  xxxi.  117 — the 
Irish  corporations  founded  by,  xxxvi.  31. 

Janina,  population  of,  II.  xiii.  32  note — Ali  Pacha's  for- 
tress .at,  78  and  note — pacha  of,  xv.  Ill— operations  of 
Chourchid  Paclia  against,  and  its  fall,  xiv.  44. 

Janizaries,  the,  organization,  etc.,  of,  II.  xiii.  44 — state 
of,  in  1821,  xiv.  14  —  measures  of  Sultan  Mahmoud 
against,  2.5 — revolution  at  Constantinople  in  favor  of,  84 
—measures  resolved  on  by  the  Turkish  government 
against,  xv.  7— new  statute  regarding  tlieni,  8 — their 
Insurrection,  9 — their  defeat  and  destruction,  10  et  scq. 
— general  massacre  of  tliem,  12 — effect  of  their  destruc- 
tion, in.  xxxii.  51. 

Jankowski,  attempt  of,  in  Lithuania,  II.  xxvi.  71 — mur- 
der of,  SG. 

Jansoii,  M.,  on  the  peculations  in  tlie  naval  department, 
IV.  .\Ivii.  10. 

Jardiii  Turc,  explosion  of  the  infernal  machine  at  the, 
III.  xxxiii.  30. 

Jardins,  Delille's  poem  called,  II.  xviii.  64. 

Jarnac,  count  de,  French  embassador  at  Loudon,  IV. 
xlvi.  44. 

Jassy,  terms  of  treaty  of,  regarding  the  Principalities,  II. 
xiii.  75  note — commencement  of  the  insurrection  of 
Moldavia  at,  xiv.  10 — massacres  of  the  Christians  in, 
81 — occupied  by  the  Knssians,  xv.  31. 

Jaucourt,  M.,  minister  of  marine  in  1815, 1,  iii.  9 — retires 
with  Talleyrand,  42. 

Jauregiii,  general,  dismissed  from  governorship  of  Cadiz, 
I.  xi.  44 — but  retains  it,  ib.  45. 

Java,  reduction  of  duties  on  sugar  from,  IV.  xli.  106. 

Jeanne,  trial,  etc.,  of.  III.  xxix.  7S  note. 

Jedburgh,  reform  riots  at,  II.  xxiii.  67. 

Jefferson,  intimacy  of  Huskisson  with,  II.  xix.  19  note. 

Jeffrey,  lord,  on  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  .Scott,  I.  v.  8  — 
the  works  of,  44— lord  advocate  in  1830,  II.  xxiii.  6 
note — arguments  of,  in  favor  of  the  reform  bill,  33 — 
and  the  Edinburgh  riots,  1831,  67 — on  emigration,  etc., 
III.  xxxviiL  29 — supports  right  of  able-bodied  poor  to 
relief,  IV.  xiii.  29  note. 

Jellachicli,  count,  IV.  Iii.  43 — Ban  of  Croatia,  liv.  21— 
measures  of,  against  the  Hungarians,  27 — diB.ivowed 
by  the  government,  but  continues  his  preparations,  28 
— restoration  of,  32 — crosses  tlie  Drave,  ib.  42 — confer- 
ence with  Bathiany,  33 — his  character,  31) — last  nego- 
tiations of,  43 — movements  assigned  to,  44— first  de- 
feats, 47 — nominated  commander-in-chief  in  Hungary, 
50 — defeated,  51 — movements  of,  against  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Vienna,  60— his  approach,  61 — attempts  to  gain 
him,  62 — during  the  assault  of  tlie  city,  67 — at  the  ab- 
dication of  the  emperor,  76 — defeat  of  Georgey  by,  Iv. 
0 — at  Tapio-Bi.scke,  2.5 — operations  assigned  to,  41 — 
losses  of,  45— forces  under,  50. 

Jcllalabad,  force  left  to  gariison.  III.  xl.  7S — forces  under 
Sale  at,  100 — arrival  of  the  survivor  of  I  he  Cabul  re- 
treat at,  134 — conduct  of  Sale  at,  135— efforts  of  Sale, 
etc.,  at,  IV.  xlviii.  57 — earthquake  at,  58— renewed 
efforts  of  garrison,  5' — continued  blockade,  60 — arriv- 
al of  Pollock  at,  C3 — its  previous  heroic  defense,  64 — 
defeat  of  the  Afghans  before,  65— EUenborongh's  proc- 
lamation to  the  garrison,  66 — advance  of  Pollock  from, 
87 — destruction  of  fortifications  of.  107. 

Jenibazar,  combat  near,  II.  xv.  45 — Wittgenstein  re- 
tires to,  56 — cavalry  combat  at,  123. 

Jersey,  lord,  lord  chamberlain.  III.  xxxv.  16  note. 

Jerusalem,  pachalic  of,  conferred  on  Mehemet  Ali,  III. 
xxxii.  2S — submission  of,  to  the  sultan,  73. 

Jervis,  Sir  J.,  attorney-general,  1846,  IV.  xliii.  4  note. 

Je.sbelloni,  prince,  forces  under,  IV.  Iv.  5. 

Jesuits,  the,  re-establishment  of,  in  Spain,  I.  vii.  42 — 
decree  abolishing,  in  Spain  in  IS-'O,  78— decree  of  the 
Cortes  of  IS-'O  regarding,  85— expulsion  of,  from  Rus- 
sia, viii.  67 — .ntrigues  of,  at  the  Congress  of  Verona, 
xii.  14— increasing  influence  of,  with  Charles  X.,  and 
their  efforts  in  France,  II.  xvi.  9 — strength  of  their 
pai'ty  in  the  Legislature  and  ministry,  10 — denuncia- 
tions of,  by  the  press,  37— continued  efforts  of,  for 
BUiiromacy,  53 — denunciation  of  them,  55 — their  an- 
swer, 56 — re-establisliment  of  the  censorship  by,  57 — 
urge  the  disbanding  of  the  National  Guard,  63 — de- 
feated in  the  Paris  elections,  1817,  71 — dissensions  be- 
tween, and  the  ministry,  72 — law  against,  81-^their 
indignation,  82 — dangerous  influence  of,  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  Charles  X.,  xvii.  112 — hatred  of,  in  France, 
121 — the  second  French  KevoUition  directed  against 
them,  xxiv.  1 — jealousy  of  them,  in  Fiance,  IV.  xliv. 
13— encroachments  of,  on  the  University  in   France, 


xlvi.  5 — argument  of  Thiers  against  them,  6 — answer 
of  givernment,  8 — decision  of  the  tjhamber,  9 — ordon- 
nance  against  them,  10 — invitation  from  Lucerne  to,  92, 
93 — decree  for  expelling  them  from  Switzerland,  95. 

Jews,  the,  persistent  cluiracter  of,  I.  i.  00 — absorption  of 
the  capital  of  Poland  by,  viii.  9 — discovery  of  a  paper 
currency  by,  x.  7 — in  Turkey,  II.  .xiii.  7  — number  of,  in 
European  Turkey,  17  note — and  in  Constantinople,  42 
note — atrocities  of,  in  Greece,  xiv.  69 — first  subjected  to 
tlie  conscription  in  Russia,  -xv.  27 — number  of,  iu  Al- 
giers, xvii.  4S  note — in  Russian  Poland,  xxvi.  24- pro- 
vision in  the  Germanic  constitution  regarding.  III. 
x.xvii.  4 — emancipation  of,  demanded  by  the  estates  of 
Prussia,  74 — Herder's  essay  on  their  poetiy,  xxviii.  47 
— injurious  influence  of,  in  Poland,  IV.  xlvi.  18— perse- 
cution of,  in  France,  181S,  1.  41 — numbers  of,  in  Aus- 
trian empire,  liii.  3  note,  5  note. 

Jeypoor,  ptilitical  arrangements  with,  1S34,  III.  xl.  13. 

Jezierski,  count,  negotiations  of,  with  Nicholas,  U.  xxvL 
27. 

Jhelum  River,  the,  IV.  xlix.  52. 

Joan  of  Arc,  Schiller's,  IIL  xxviii.  19,  20. 

John,  the  archduke,  IV.  Iii.  36 — at  the  General  Diet,  liiL 
33 — elected  regent,  44 — his  installation,  46 — circular  let- 
ter of,  on  Prussia,  60  and  note — ministry  appointed  by, 
46,  64 — further  proceedings,  64 — resigns  the  regency,  74 
—withdraws  his  resignation,  79 — collision  with  the  As- 
sembly, ib. — deposed  by  it,  SO — finally  resigns,  89. 

John  Hunuiades,  the  struggle  of,  against  the  Turks,  11. 
xxvi.  4. 

Johnson,  the  essays  of,  I.  v.  42 — on  primogeniture,  11. 
xvi.  51. 

Johnson,  captain,  attack  on,  at  Cahul,  HI.  xl.  103 — at  Ca- 
bul, 106 — supplies  procured  by,  108 — continued  supplie* 
procured  by,  116 — -surrender  of,  134 — measures  of,  for 
liberating  the  captives,  IV.  xlviii.  102. 

.Johnston,  trial  and  sentence  of,  for  sedition,  I.  x.  29. 

Joint-stock  banks,  proposed  establishment  of,  II.  xxi.  15 — 
Peel  on  the  effects  of  the,  IV.  xli.  28. 

Joint-stock  companies,  first  benefits  from  the,  1825,  11. 
xix.  62 — high  prices  of  shares  in,  1824,  64 — of  1825, 
cla.=!sification  of  the,  66  and  note — increase  of,  in  France, 
1837,  III.  xxxix.  7 — mania  for,  1S34,  etc.,  xxxv.  14 — ■ 
facilities,  etc.,  for  frauds  in,  IV.  xiii.  6. 

Joinville,  the  prince  de,  his  horse  wounded  by  the  infcrn.al 
machine.  III.  xx.xiii.  30  —  at  St.  Juan  d'UUoa,  .\x.xiv. 
27 — at  the  reinterment  of  Napoleon,  87 — operations  un- 
der, against  the  Moors,  IV.  xiv.  37 — bombardment  of 
Tangiers  and  Mogadore,  38 — on  the  treaty  with  Maroc- 
co,  43 — his  letter  to  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  1847,  xlvii. 
2,3. 

Jomini,  general,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  I.  vi.  61 — the  writings 
of,  II.  xviii.  45.  ,i^ 

Jones,  Sir  Harford,  treaty  negotiated  with  Persia  by,  JII. 
xl.  27 — on  the  weakness  of  Persia  against  Russia,  28. 

Jones,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Newport  Chartists,  IIL 
x.xxvii.  68 — his  trial  and  sentence,  69. 

Jones,  Ernest,  Chartist  leader  on  the  10th  April,  IV.  xliii. 
133 — trial  and  sentence  of,  137. 

Joolgah,  check  of  the  British  at,  IIL  xl.  90. 

Jordan,  M.,  vice-president  of  the  Vor  Parliament,  TV.  liii. 
32. 

Jordan,  Mrs.,  the  mistress  of  William  IV.,  II.  xxii.  52. 

Jordan,  valley  of  the,  III.  xxxii.  6. 

Joubeit,  M.,  minister  of  public  works  under  Thiers,  HI. 
xxxiv.  73  note. 

Jouffroy,  M.,  exposition  l)y,  of  the  government  system  in 
the  East,  IH.  xxxiv.  55  et  nrq. 

Jourdan,  marshal,  made  a  peer,  I.  vi.  00 — made  a  chev- 
alier of  the  Cordon  Bleu,  II.  .\vi.  36. 

.Jourdan,  Camille,  .see  Camille-Jourdan. 

Journal  of  Agriculture,  the,  on  raising  the  potato  from 
seed,  IV.  xiii.  37  note. 

Journal  de  Commerce,  the,  prosecution  of,  11.  xvii.  33 — 
suppression  of,  HI.  xxix.  67. 

Journal  des  Debats,  the  denunciations  of  the  ultramontane 
party  by,  II.  xvi.  11 — attacks  of,  on  the  Polignac  min- 
istry, xvii.  6 — on  the  Lyons  insurrection,  III.  xxix.  17 
—on  the  arrest  of  Chateaubriand,  77 — tone  of  the,  1839, 
xxxiv.  40 — opposed  to  Thiers,  1840,  76 — violence  of,  on 
the  Eastern  question,  94 — on  the  jjroposed  banquet,  IV. 
xlvii.  42. 

Journal  du  Peuple,  prosecution  of  editor  of,  IV.  xliv.  67 — 
violence,  etc.,  of  the,  li.  8. 

Journalists,  influence  of  the,  in  France,  H.  xvii.  18— their 
attacks  on  the  Polignac  ministry,  19. 

Journals,  censorship  continued  to  the,  in  France,  I.  iii.  IT 
— suppressions  of,  in  Germany,  HI  xxvii.  23 — p™.^ecu- 
tions  of,  under  Louis  Philippe,  xxix.  79 — new  law  re- 
garding, in  France,  xxxiii.  43 — and  periodicals,  public 
companies  for,  in  France,  xxxiv.  7  note — measures  of 
Cavaignnc  against  the,  IV.  1.  !  8. 

Jubilee,  general,  in  France,  II.  xvi.  53. 
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Judge?,  proposal  regarding  the  inferior,  in  France,  I.  iii. 
69— venality  of,  in  Turkey,  11.  xiii.  24 — decision  of  the, 
on  O'Connell's  case,  IV.  xli.  73— provisions  of  French 
constitution  of  1S4S  regarding,  li.  17— principles  of  Prus- 
sian constitution  of  1S4S  regarding,  liii.  62. 

Judgment,  Kant's  treatise  on,  III.  xxviii.  63. 

Judicial  establistmient,  the,  of  India,  III.  xxxix.  29. 

Jugdulluck,  arrival  of  the  fugitives  from  Cabul  at,  m.  xl. 
133_victoi-y  of  Pollock  at,  IV.  xlviii.  88— the  pass  be- 
yond, 83. 

Jukasin.sky,  a  Pole,  transported  to  Siberia,  I.  viii.  90 

Julienne,  the  princess,  of  Saxe-Coburg,  I.  viii.  113. 

Jumilhac,  the  countess  de,  I.  iii.  44. 

Jumna  Canal,  the,  IV.  xlix.  113  note. 

Junge  Deutschland,  society  of,  denounced  by  the  Diet, 
III.  xxvii.  54. 

Junius,  the  Letters  of,  the  authorship  of,  I.  iv.  51. 

Junta,  formation  of  a  joint,  at  Lisbon,  I.  vii.  97 — proceed- 
ings of  the  revolutionaiy,  in  Palermo,  112. 

Juraraentados,  measures  of  the  government  of  1S20  toward 
the,  I.  vii.  76. 

Jurie.s,  danger  of,  in  times  of  excitement,  and  iniquities 
perpetrated  hy  them,  I.  iii.  138 — offenses  of  the  press  de- 
clared punishable  by,  in  France,  L\.  10— proposed  with- 
drawal of  offenses  of  the  press  from,  xi.  14, 15 — unanim- 
ity of,  impossible  in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  15 — intimidation  of, 
in  Ireland,  16 — unanimity  of,  evils  from  law  retiuiring, 
in  Ireland,  20,  xxi.  Ill,  122 — intimidation,  etc.,  of,  in 
Ireland,  III.  xxxi.  33 — modification  of  the  law  regard- 
ing, in  France,  xxxiii.  43. 

Jury  trial,  introduction  of,  in  civil  cases,  into  Scotland,  I. 
iv.  19— its  failure,  20 — demanded  by  the  Polish  Diet, 
viii.  69 — failure  of,  in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  15 — change  in  law 
of,  in  France,  1848,  IV.  li.  4 — proposed  establishment 
of,  in  Austria,  liv.  17. 

Jussuff  Pacha,  operations  of,  before  Patras,  n.  xiv.  2 — 
victory  of,  at  G-alatz,  31 — operations  against  Ipsilanti, 
32 — successes  of,  in  tlie  Morea,  36 — defeats  the  Greeks 
at  Patras,  45 — forces  under,  at  Corinth,  72 — defeat  of, 
in  an  attempt  to  relieve  Napoli,  76— defense  of  Varna 
intrusted  to,  xv.  42 — surrender  of  Varna  by,  61,  62 — 
proof  of  his  treachery,  62. 

Juste  Milieu,  the,  in  France,  HI.  xxx.  58. 

Justice,  imperfect  administration  of,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  35 
— its  venality  there,  49 — measures  for  improving  the  ad- 
ministration in  France  in  1819,  ix.  7 — venality  and  cor- 
ruption of,  in  Turkey,  II.  xiii.  24 — measures  for  refonn- 
ing  administration  there,  xv.  14 — measures  for  reform 
of,  in  Russia,  20 — irregular  and  uncertain  administra- 
tion of,  in  Ireland,  xx.  15 — advantage  whioh  would  have 
accrued  to  Ireland  from  right  administration  of,  17 — in 
Ireland,  debate  on  administration  of,  22 — administra- 
tion of,  in  Chancery,  measures  for,  32 — interference  of 
•  *Sie  Catholic  Association  with  the  administration  of,  33, 
35 — change  in  administration  of,  in  West  Indies,  III. 
xxxi.  94— administration  of,  under  Otlio  in  Greece, 
xxxii.  38 — reforms  on  administration  of,  in  Turkey,  52 
— administration  of,  under  municipal  reform  bill,  xxxvL 
7— ^administration  of,  in  India,  xxxix.  29. 

Justinian,  deficient  and  detei'iorated  currency  under,  L 
X.  6. 

Jutland,  invasion  of,  by  the  Pioissians,  IV.  liii.  39 — inva- 
sion of,  by  Pnissia,  95. 

K. 

Kabyles,  hospitality  of  the,  in  Algeria,  ITT.  xxx.  30 — char- 
acter, etc.,  of  the,  IV.  xlv.  5 — operations  against  the, 
and  their  subjugation,  44 — their  complete  submission, 
46. 

Kadi-laskar,  the,  in  Turkey,  II.  xiiL  24. 

Kaffir  war,  the,  IT.  xiii.  65. — See  Caffres. 

Kahun,  siege  of,  by  the  insurgent  Afghans,  TIL  xl.  86. 

Kainardji,  terms  of  treaty  of,  regarding  tlie  Principalities, 
II.  xiii.  75  note — treaty  of,  confirmed  by  that  of  Adri- 
anople,  xv.  137. 

Kainly,  battle  of,  IL  xv.  95  et  seq. 

Kaiserslautern,  revolutionary  outbreak  at,  IV.  liii.  82. 

Kakhofski,  a  Russian  conspirator,  I.  viii.  122 — assassina- 
tion of  Milaradowitch  by,  127 — slays  Colonel  Strosler,  129 
— condemned  to  deatli,  137 — his  execution,  139. 

Kalafat,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  II.  xv.  63. 

Kalahi,  siege  of  the  Acropolis  by,  II.  xiv.  141. 

Kalavatsch,  passage  of  the  Danube  by  the  Russians  at, 
II.  XV.  116. 

Kalchberger,  captain,  TV.  Iv.  22. 

Kale,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  IT.  xv.  113. 

Kaluckzyn,  advance  of  the  Poles  to,  II.  xxvi.  64 — and  of 
the  Russians,  71. 

Kalunga,  defeat  of  the  British  before,  and  its  ultimate 
capture.  III.  xxxix.  41. 

Kaminsky,  general,  death  of,  at  Ostrolenka,  IL  xxvi. 
77. 

Kamran,  prince,  expulsion  of  Dost  Mohammed  from  Herat 


bv,  m.  xl.  36 — inclination  of,  toward  the  British  alli- 
ance, 3S. 
Kamtjik,  pass  through  the  Balkan  by  the,  IT.  xv.  129. 
Kant,  the  works  and  system  of.  III.  xxviii.  63. 
Kapolna,  movements  before,  IV.  Iv.  15 — battle  of,  16  et 

seq. 
Kara  Ali,  made  Capitan  Pasha,  IT,  xiv.  42— capture  and 
massacre  of  Chios  by,  60  ef.  seq. — attack  of  the  Greek 
fleet  on,  64 — destruction  of  his  ship,  and  his  death,  65, 66. 
Kara  River,  scenery,  etc.,  of  the,  II.  xiii.  62. 
Kara  Tasso,  a  Greek  chief,  murder  of  his  wife,  IT.  xiv.  69. 
Karadjeinem,  a  Turkish  chief,  IT.  xv.  42. 
Karaiskaski,  during  the  sortie  from  Mi.=solonghi,  IT.  xiv. 
139— efforts  of,  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  Acropolis,  149 — 
various  successes,  ib. 
Karanicher,  capitulation  of  Hungarians  at,  IV.  Iv.  S3. 
Karczew,  check  of  the  Russians  at,  II.  xxvi.  55. 
Kargu,  general,  defeat  of,  IV.  Iv.  19. 
Kariffeki,  general,  at  the  siege  of  Kars,  H.  xv.  70. 
Karkow,  establishment  of  university  at,  I.  viii.  65. 
Karlsburg,  defeat  of  the  Hungarians  at,  IV.  Iv.  70. 
Kamabat,  pass  through  the  Balkan  by,  II.  xv.  129. 
Karrack,  landing  of  British  expedition  for  relief  of  Herat 

at,  TIL  xl.  50. 
Kars,  siege  of,  by  the  Russians,  IL  xv.  68 — description  of 

it,  69— its  faU.  70. 
Kartellan,  a  member  of  the  national  council  of  Poland,  11. 

xxvi.  32. 
Kaschau,  retreat  of  Georgey  to,  and  defeat  of  the  Aus- 

trians  at,  IV.  Iv.  11. 
Kataensky,  M.,  Russian  embassador  to  Greece,  IV.  xlvL 

56. 
Kaye,  Mr. ,  account  of  the  proceedings  of  British  officers  at 
Cabul  by.  III.  xl.  102 — on  the  murder  of  Macnaghten, 
126 — his  histoiy  of  the  Afghanistan  war,  TV.  xlviii.  48. 
Kazan,  population  of,  I.  viii.  20  note — conc|uest  of,  by  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  BS — establishment  of  university  at,  65 — 
Eer\-ice  in  the  cathedial  of,  on  the  departure  of  Alexan- 
der for  Taganrog,  102. 
Kazimoiz,  defeat  of  the  Poles  at,  H.  xxvi.  63. 
Kean,  Charles,  the  acting  of,  I.  v.  105. 
Keane,  Sir  John,  afterward  lord,  appointed  to  command 
the  Afghanistan  expedition,  HI.  xl.  57 — march  of  the 
army,  59 — operations  of,  during  the  march,  63 — marches 

on  Cabul,  65,  67 — capture  of  Ghuznee,  70  fi  s'q ^lion- 

ors,  etc.,  conferred  on,  75 — ^further  operations  of,  76 — 
withdrawal  of,  7S^General  Nott  superseded  hy,  95 — his 
passage  through  Scinde,  and  discussion  to  which  it  gives 
rise,  IV.  xlix.  5. 
Keil,  fort  of,  at  Antweqi,  HI.  xxix.  89. 
Kei  River,  withdrawal  of  the  British  frontier  from  the, 

TV.  Ivi.  47 — it  again  advanced  to,  .50. 
Kellerman,  general,  views  of,  in  1815,  I.  iii.  23 — votes  for 

tlie  capital  punishment  of  Ney,  87. 
Kellett,  lieutenant,  defeat  of  the  Burmese  flotilla  by,  TU. 

xxxix.  64. 
Kelly,  Sir  F.,  solicitor-general,  18.52,  IV.  Ivi.  64  note. 
Kemble,  John,  as  an  actor,  I.  v.  102. 
Kemble.  Miss  Fanny,  as  an  actress,  I.  v.  103. 
Kemendine,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  HI.  xxxix.  57. 
Kempt,  Sir  James,  master-general  of  ordnance,  1830,  IL 

xxiii.  6  note. 
Kendal,  member  given  to,  II.  xxiiL  42  note. 
Kenilworth,  remarks  on,  I.  v.  10. 
Kenniure,  reversal  of  attainder  of,  H.  xx.  29. 
Kennington  Common,  intended  meeting  of  the  Chartists 

at,  IV.  xliii.  131. 
Kent,  the  duke  of,  death  of,  I.  x.  87. 
Kent,  disturbances  in,  1830,  II.  xxii.  70 — additional  mem- 
bers for,  xxiii.  42  note — elections  of  1831  for,  68. 
Kentucky,  statistics  of  banks  in,  HI.  xxxvii.  7  note. 
Kephalas,  captain,  at  the  storming  of  Tripolitza,  II.  xiv. 

41. 
Kergolay,  M.  de,  an  adherent  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri's, 

III.  xxix.  42 — his  arrest,  44. 
Kergu-Walla,  the  Dada,  IV.  xlix.  35. 
Kerratr}-,  M.,  a  leader  of  the  Doctrinaires,  I.  ix.  14. 
Kerrj%  operation  of  insurrection  act  in,  1824,  II.  xx.  23 
note — the  election  of  1835  for,  HI.  xxxv.  21 — Protestants 
and  Catholics  in,  34 — proclaimed  in  1848,  IV.  xliii.  138. 
Kersal  Moor,  great  Chartist  meeting  at.  III.  xx.xviL  65. 
Kersovie,  captain,  III.  xxx.  48. 
Key,  Sir  John,  motion  by,  for  repeal  of  the  house  and 

window  duties,  III.  xxxi.  60. 
Kliadeno,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  IT.  xiv.  97. 
Khart,  defeat  of  the  Russians  at,  II.  xv.  105 — and  of  the 

Tur^s,  ib. 
Khelat,  supplies  obtained  from,  for  the  Afghanistan  expe- 
dition, III.  xl.  63 — capture  of,  by  the  British,  79 — re- 
capture of,  by  the  insurgents,  86 — recapture  of,  by  the 
British,  94 
Khelat-i-GhUzye,  defeat  of  insurgent  Afghans  at,  IH.  xL 
96 — danger  of,  IV.  xlviii  74 — defense  of,  80. 
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Khiva,  Russian  expedition  against,  and  its  defeat,  III.  xl. 

82. 
Khooloom,  Wullee  of,  fidelity  of,  to  Doiit  Mohammed,  III. 

xl.  8T — compelled  to  abandon  him,  89. 
Khorassan,  route  to  India  by.  III.  xl.  19 — included  in  the 

old  Douranee  empire,  23. 
Khoree  Pass,  pa.ssage  of,  by  the  British,  IV.  xlix.  106. 
Ilayber  Pass,  the.  III.  xl.  '20— passage  of,  by  the  Afghan- 
istan expedition,  U5— return  of  Keane  through,  S3 — at- 
tempt of  Wyld  to  force,  IV.  xlviii.  55— retirement  of  the 
British  by,  107. 
Khyrpore,  town  of,  IV.  xlix.  2 — entrance  of  the  British 

into,  6 — ameer  of,  refuses  to  .«ign  the  treaty,  12. 
Kicki,  general,  at  battle  of  Praga,  II.  \xvi.  51— fall  of,  at 

Ostrolenka,  77. 
Kidderminster,  member  given  to,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 
Kiel,  commencement  of  the  Schleswig  revolt  »t,  IV.  liii. 

3G. 
Kiev,  population  of,  T.  viii.  20  note. 
Kihaya  Bey,  defeat  of,  at  Valtezza,  II.  xiv.  36,  3T. 
Kildarp,  operation  of  the  insurrection  act  in,  1824,  II.  xx. 
23  note — effects  of  the  coercion  act  in.  III.  xxxi.  44  note 
— bill  abolishing  bishopric  of,  45  note — proclaimed  in 
1S4S,  IV.  xliii.  138. 
Kilkenny,  the  assizes  for  1S22  in,  I.  x.  121 — operation  of 
insurrection  act  in,  1824,  II.  xx.  23  note — outrages  in, 
1832,  III.  xxxi.  20— intimidation  of  juries  in,  33 — pro- 
claimed under  the  coercion  act,  and  diminution  of  crime 
in,  43  and  note — increase  of,  since  the  Union,  124  note 
— falling  off  in  Protestants  in,  xxxv.  34 — proposed  re- 
foi-m  of  corporation  of,  33. 
Killala,  bill  abolishing  bishopric  of.  III.  xxxi.  45  note. 
Killar,  a  shepherd,  ascent  of  Elbniz  by,  II.  xiii.  00  note. 
Kilmaijnock,  intended  lising  in,  184S,  IV.  xliii.  129. 
Kilnoe,  monster  repeal  meeting  at,  IV.  xli.  68. 
Kinburn,  the  capture  of,  as  an  instance  of  naval  attack 

on  laud  defenses.  III.  xxxiv.  30. 
King,  colonel,  at  Ramnuggur,  IV.  xlix.  08. 
King  Ottakar,  Grillparzer's  drama  of.  III.  xxviii.  26. 
King's  College,  Lord  AVinchelsea's  obsei-vations  on  Wel- 
lington's conduct  regarding,  II.  xxii.  7  note. 
King's  County,  effects  of  the  coei'cion  act  in.  III.  xxxL  44 

note. 
Kingslake,  Mr.,  the  writings  of,  I.  v.  86. 
Kingston,  attack  of  the  American  sympathizers  on,  HI. 

xxxvii.  92. 
Kinkel,  the  poems  of.  III.  xxviii.  39. 
Kinnaird,  lord,  I.  iv.  27. 
Kioitei,  defeat  of  the  Russians  at,  IL  xv.  51. 
Kiossa  Moliammed  Pacha,  defeat  of,  at  Akhalzikh,  U.  xv. 

74  et  seg. — disgraced,  84. 
Kiow,  defeat  of  the  Podolian  insurgents  at,  n.  xxvi.  70. 
Kipamos,  capture  of,  by  the  Candians,  II.  xiv.  97. 
Kirk  sessions,  the,  and  the  old  Scotch  poor-law,  IV.  xUi. 

27 — under  the  new,  29. 
Kirkee,  battle  of.  III.  xxxix.  47. 
Kisker,  M.,  minister  of  justice,  IV.  liii.  ,55. 
Kiss,  Colonel  Ernest,  execution  of,  IV.  Iv.  85. 
Kiss,  the  works  of,  III.  xxviii.  76. 
Kisselef,  general,  II.  xv.  139. 

Klapka,  colonel,  junction  of,  with  Georgey,  IV.  Iv.  11 — 
dissatisfaction  with  Dembinski,  19 — plans  proposed  by, 
24 — at  Tapio-Biscke,  25 — at  Isaszeg,  27 — subsequent 
movements,  29 — captures  Waitzen,  30 — battle  of  Ko- 

mom,  57  ct  seq garrisons  it,  59 — victory  of,  before 

Komorn,  76 — capitulates  at  Komorn,  S3. 
Kleber,  his  system  of  government  in  Egypt,  HI.  xxxii.  4. 
Klein,  general,  IV.  lii.  47. 
Klopstock,  Madame  de  Stael'a  criticisms  on,  11.  xviii.  16 

— tlie  Messiah  of,  III.  xxviii.  22 — as  a  lyric  poet,  23. 
Kmetz,  general,  IV.  Iv.  29. 

KnatchbuU,  Sir  E.,  at  the  meeting  on  Penenden  Heath, 
II.  xxi.  120— vote  of,  on  the  address,  1830,  xxil  25— 
offered  office  under  Earl  Grey,  xxiii.  6 — supports  Peel 
against  the  refoi-m  bill,  54 — thrown  out  for  Kent,  08 — 
paymaster  of  forces,  1S3.5,  III.  xxxv.  10  note — treasurer 
of  navy,  1841,  IV.  xli.  14  note. 
Knezieh,  captain,  execution  of,  IV.  Iv.  8.5. 
Kniesen,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  IV.  Iv.  44. 
Knocktopher,  massacre  of  the  police  at.  III.  xxxi.  18. 
Knout,  punishment  of  the,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  36,  IV.  xliii. 

24. 
Knowledge,  relations  of,  to  morality,  I.  i.  47. 
Kochanowski,  a  member  of  the  provisional  govenmient  of 

Poland,  II.  xxvi.  IS,  22. 
Kochlin,  a  leader  of  the  secret  societies  in  France,  I.  xi.  23. 
Koglof,  captain,  loyalty  of,  I.  viii.  136. 
Koh-i-Noor  diamond,  the.  III.  xl.  3.5. 
Kohistan,  insurrection  under  Dost  Mohammed  in,  HI.  xl. 
90 — operations  of  Sale  in,  91 — disaster  of  the  Ghoorka 
regiment  in,  114. 
Kojuk  Pass,  the,  HI.  xl.  67 — defeat  of  General  England 
in,  IV.  xlviii.  78 — forcing  of,  by  him,  84. 


Kolding,  struggle  at  town  of,  IV.  liii.  95. 

Kiilodno,  defeat  of  Dwernicki  at,  II.  xxvi.  C9. 

KoUowrath,  count,  at  Novara,  IV.  lii.  93,  liv.  2,  3 — min- 
istry of,  6. 

Kolysko,  insurrection  in  Podolia  nnder,  II.  xxvi.  70. 

Komom,  fortress  of,  IV.  Iv.  4 — advance  of  the  Austrians 
to,  7 — blockaded,  8 — raising  of  siege  of,  40 — battle  of, 
57 — defeat  of  the  Austrians  before,  76 — surrender  of,  to 
the  Austrians,  S3. 

Konieh,  population  of,  H.  xiii.  32  note — advance  of  Ibra- 
him Pacha  to.  III.  xxxii.  14 — preparations  for  battle  of, 
15 — forces  on  both  sides,  16 — battle  of,  17  et  neij. — its 
results,  20. 

Kcinigsberg,  petitions  for  the  States-general  from.  III. 
xxvii.  71 — religious  excitement  in,  1846,  7.5. 

Koolangtoo,  cai)ture  of,  by  the  British,  IV.  xlviii.  34. 

Kordofan,  assigned  by  treaty  to  Mehemet  Ali,  III.  x.xxii. 
75— treaty  between  Turkey  and  Mehemet  Ali  regarding, 
xxxiv.  114. 

Kiirner,  the  poems  of,  and  their  influence.  III.  xxvii.  13, 
14 — tlie  songs  of,  xxviii.  32 — as  a  dramatic  poet,  33. 

Korolkoff,  general,  death  of,  II.  xv.  77. 

Korsalicc,  Mademoiselle  Eulalie  de,  IH.  xxix.  51 — taken 
with  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  54. 

Koshen,  appointed  viceroy  at  Canton,  IV.  xlviii.  27 — 
treaty  concluded,  ib. — its  disavowal,  and  his  recall,  28 
— degraded,  30. 

Kosseir,  defeat  of  the  Turks  near,  HI.  xxxii.  9. 

Kossuth,  Louis,  heads  the  Liberals  in  Hungary,  IV.  liv.  8 
— demands  of,  9 — resignation  of,  32 — his  character  as 
leader  of  the  democratic  party,  38  — efforts  to  raise 
forces,  etc.,  40 — proclamation,  47 — .declares  Reizig  and 
Jellachich  traitors,  50 — at  battle  of  Schwechat,  71,  72 — 
removes  with  the  government  to  DebrecZin,  Iv.  7 — proc- 
lamation, 8 — movements  diiccted  to  Georgey  by,  10 — 
efforts  to  organize  forces,  11 — displaces  Dembinski,  19 — 
division  between,  and  Georgey,  and  his  views,  32  et  scq. 
— declaration  of  independence,  and  he  chosen  governor, 
30  —  energetic  preparations,  37 — dissensions  between, 
and  Georgey,  etc.,  42 — his  jealousy  of  Georgey,  51 — 
entry  of,  into  Pesth,  55 — increasing  jealousy  between, 
and  Georgey,  62 — dismisses  Georgey,  but  compelled  to 
restore  him,  63 — resignation  of,  78 — takes  refuge  in 
Turkey,  and  evades  turning  Mussulman,  Ivi.  56. 

Koste,  general,  wounded  during  insurrection  of  July,  IV. 
1.  94. 

Kothen,  representation  of,  in  the  Diet,  HI.  xxvii.  4  note 
— population  and  military  contingent,  5  note — railway 
from  Berlin  to,  67. 

Kotree,  defeat  of  the  Afghan  insurgents  at,  IH.  xl.  94. 

Kotzebue,  the  dramas  of.  III.  xxviii.  27 — the  assassination 
of,  I.  ix.  27,  IH.  xxvii.  24 — execution  of  his  murderer, 
25 — injury  done  by  the  murder  to  the  causeof  freedom,  26. 

Kouleftscha,  battle  of,  H.  xv.  124. 

Kouprianoff,  general,  operations  under,  1829,  II.  xv.  117. 

Kouprikios,  preparations  of  the  Turks  at,  H.  xv.  130 — 
their  defeat  at,  131. 

Kourchid  Pacha,  see  Chourchid. 

Kragh,  general  von,  victory  of,  at  Idstedt,  IV.  liii.  99  et 
seq. 

Krajowa,  defeat  of  the  Russians  at,  II.  xv.  63. 

Krasinski,  general,  attack  by  the  mob  on,  II.  xxvi.  21. 

Krasowsky,  general,  II.  xv.  132,  133 — operations  of,  in 
Persia,  23— left  to  conduct  the  siege  of  Silistria,  121 — 
operations  of,  before  Schumla,  135. 

Krasucki,  general,  operations  of,  against  Dwernicki,  II. 
xxvi.  69. 

Krauss,  M.,  IV.  liv.  75. 

Kremlin,  the  architecture  of  the,  I.  viii.  41. 

Kreutz,  general,  cavalry  combat  under,  II.  xv.  123 — op- 
erations under,  xx%-i.  55 — defeats  of,  ib. — successes  of, 
against  Sierawicki,  OS — at  first  defeated  by  Chrzanow- 
ski,  and  ultimately  drives  him  back,  72 — at  assault  of 
Warsaw,  91. 

Kronstadt,  threatened  by  the  Hungarians,  .and  occupied 
by  the  Russians,  IV.  Iv.  20 — taken  by  the  Hungarians, 
21. 

Krudcner,  madame,  I.  vi.  62 — and  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, iii.  50 — her  influence  over  him,  viii.  110. 

Krulcnwieckski,  general,  at  Priipa,  II.  xxvi.  50 — becomes 
president  of  the  council,  85,  86 — attempts  to  negotiate, 
90 — surrenders,  91. 

Kuban  River,  scenery,  etc.,  of  the,  II.  xiii.  62. 

Kuchelbecker,  a  Russian  conspirator,  I.  viii.  129. 

Kuhne,  M.,  minister  of  finance,  IV.  liii.  .55. 

Kulitza,  general,  at  battle  of  Kouleftscha,  II.  xv.  125. 

Kuniaon,  expulsion  of  tlie  Ghoorkas  from.  III.  xxxix.  43. 

Kupfer,  M.,  ascent  of  Elbruz  by,  II.  xiii.  60  note. 

Kurnatzski,  general,  attempt  to  assassinate.  II.  xxvi.  21. 

Kurow,  defeat  of  the  Russians  at,  II.  xxvi.  5.5. 

Kurnichce,  admission  of  Engli-li  agent  to,  IV.  xlix.  4 — 
entrance  of  the  British  into,  0 — construction  of  pier 
and  harbor  at,  31,  113. 
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Kurnick  Singh,  death  of,  IV.  xlix.  32. 
Kuiteppe,  defeat  of  the  Russians  at,  II.  xv.  58,  59. 
Kusanlik,  pass  through  tlie  Balkan  by,  II.  xv.  129. 
Kustendji,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  II.  xv.  37,  42. 
Kutahieh,  advance  of  Ibraliini  Pacha  to,  III.  xxxii.  20. 
Kykloo,  repulse  of  the  British  at,  III.  xxxix.  60 — its  cap- 
ture, ib. 

L. 

Labanoff-Rastowsky,  prince,  dismissed  from  office,  II.  xv. 
20. 

Labbey  de  Porapi6res.  M.,  II.  xvii.  C7  note. 

Labedoyore,  colonel,  the  arrest  and  trial  of,  ordered,  I. 
iii.  19— the  treason  of,  78 — his  arrest,  7',) — his  trial  and 
condemn.atiou,  80 — his  death,  81 — indemnity  to,  ix.  103 
note. 

Labedoyore,  a  revolutionary  leader,  1847,  IV.  xlvii.  18. 

Liiboissiere,  M.,  his  arrest  ordered,  III.  xxi.x.  67 — arrest 
of,  77. 

Labor,  rural,  no  demand  for,  in  France,  II.  xvii.  123 — 
necessity  of  combination  in  favor  of,  xix.  54 — redun- 
dance of,  and  its  effect  in  Ireland,  xx.  4 — practical  rep- 
resentation of,  under  the  old  system,  xxiii.  124 — effect 
of  the  contraction  of  the  currency  on  wages  of,  130 — 
want  of  representation  of,  under  the  reform  bill,  150 — 
high  price  of,  in  old  communities,  16S — the  interests 
of  the  bourgeoisie  opposed  to  those  of,  xxiv.  4 — the 
struggle  between  it  and  capital  in  France,  ib.  5— prin- 
ciples of  Ihi;  St.  Sinionians  regarding,  xxv.  40 — effects 
of  revolution  of  1830  on,  in  France,  III.  xxx.  63 — bill 
for  regulating  hours,  etc.,  of,  in  factories,  xxxi.  109 — 
high  rates  of,  in  the  United  States,  xxxvii.  4 — low 
rates  of,  in  Ilindostan,  xxxix.  7 — price  of,  reduced  by 
the  contraction  of  the  currency,  IV.  xli.  50 — wages  of, 
injustice  of  income  tax  on,  58— demand  for,  caused  by 
raihvays  in  England,  xliii.  53,  55 — alleged  influence 
of  proposed  factory  bill  on  remuneration  of,  89 — price 
of,  in  rich  and  poor  states,  15l5 — effects  of  inadequate 
currency  on,  in  France,  xliv.  19 — growing  importance 
of  state  of,  in  France,  33— discussion  in  the  Chamber, 
and  speech  of  Arago  on  it,  ib.  et  aeq. — effects  of  the 
conscription  on  the  demand  for,  in  France,  xliv.  40 — 
the  struggle  between  capital  and,  in  France,  7S^high 
price  of,  in  Algeria,  xlv.  7 — attention  to  interests  of,  in 
revolution  of  1848,  1.  20 — decree  fixing  hours  of,  ib. — 
new  law  regulating  hours  of,  in  France,  li.  4 — prison 
system  of,  in  France,  etc.,  Ivii.  8. 

Laborde,  count,  indemnity  to,  I.  ix.  102  note. 

Laborde,  M.  de,  signs  the  pi'otest  against  the  ordon- 
nances,  II.  xvii.  03 — meeting  of  Liberal  chiefs  at  house 
of,  67. 

Laborers,  crowding  of,  into  towns  in  France,  II.  xvii. 
180. 

Laboring  classes,  the,  effects  of  variations  of  the  currency 
on,  I.  X.  12 — discontent  of,  in  Great  Britain,  III.  xxxvii. 
3 — position  of,  here  and  abroad,  IV.  xli.  30,  31 — effects 
of  the  railway  mania  on,  xlii.  8 — motion  regarding, 
1845,  35. 

Labor-rate  act  for  Ireland,  expenditure  under  the,  IV.  xliii. 
44  note. 

Labnuchere,  Mr.,  Jamaica  bill  introduced  by.  III.  xxxvii. 
127 — arguments  for  it,  128 — on  the  colonization  resolu- 
tion.s,  xxxviii.  9 — secretary  for  Ireland,  1840,  IV.  xliii. 
4  note — a  member  of  the  committee  on  the  bank  char- 
ter act,  112 — motion  by,  for  repeal  of  the  navigation 
laws,  Ivi.  6 — arguments  for  it,  7  ct  seq. 

Labourdonnaye.  M.,  speech  of,  against  the  proposed  am- 
nesty, I.  iii.  108 — elected  president  of  the  Ueputies,  II. 
xvi.  76. 

Lacambre,  a  leader  of  the  extreme  party,  IV.  1.  54. 

Lachasse  de  Verigny,  general,  killed  by  tlie  explosion  of 
the  infernal  machine.  III.  xxxiii.  30. 

La  Chatre,  reform  banquet  at,  IV.  xliv.  32. 

Lachau,  M.  de,  an  adherent  of  the  Duchess  de  Beni's, 
taken  prisoner.  III.  xxix.  43. 

La  Contemporaine,  alleged  connection  of,  with  the  Louis 
Philippe  letteis,  IV.  xliv.  55. 

Lacretelle,  M.,  the  works  of,  II.  xviii.  38 — opposes  the 
re-establishment  of  the  censorship,  and  dismissed  from 
office,  xvi.  59. 

Liicrosse,  M.,  IV.  Ivii.  3. 

Lacy,  admiral,  minister  of  marine,  1S4S,  IV.  1.  69  note. 

Lacy,  general,  conspiracy  under,  in  Barcelona,  and  his 
deatli,  I.  vii.  46. 

Ladenburg,  M.,  minister  of  public  instruction,  IV.  liii. 
55. 

Ladoga,  lake,  I.  viii.  93. 

Ladv-ocat,  M.,  proposes  to  proclaim  the  empire  in  1830, 
II.  xxiv.  24. 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  on  the,  I.  v.  7. 

Laez,  Don  Victor,  the  king's  confessor,  dismissed,  I.  xii. 

Lafayette,  the  marquis  de,  and  the  conspiracy  of  1815,  I. 


iii.  124, 126 — defeated  in  the  elections  for  1S17,  vi.  42 — 
returned  as  member  to  the  Deputies,  75— heads  the 
extreme  Liberals  in  1819,  ix.  27 — arguments  of,  against 
the  re-establishment  of  tlie  censorship,  55 — and  against 
the  new  electoral  law,  64 — efforts  of,  in  1820,  to  corrupt 
the  military,  80 — expectations  of,  from  the  conspiracy 
in  the  army,  81 — heads  the  secret  societies  of  France, 
xi.  18 — named  a  member  of  Berton's  provisional  gov- 
ernment, 19 — instigates  the  conspiracy  at  Rochelle,  20 
— plan  of,  fur  the  escape  of  the  condemned,  21 — at  the 
expulsion  of  Manuel,  xii.  60 — protests  against  it,  01 — 
share  of  the  indemnity  received  by,  II.  xvi.  32 — de- 
nunciation of  multiplication  of  government  offices  by, 
7S  —  preparations  of,  against  the  Polignac  ministry, 
xvii.  6 — his  journey  in  the  south,  7 — during  the  Three 
Days,  74 — at  the  meeting  of  the  Liberals  at  I.afitte's, 
79 — accepts  the  command  of  Paris,  ib. — established  in 
the  Hotel  de  Viile,  8t— objects  of  the  party  of,  102— 
perplexity  and  irresolution  of,  xxiv.  15 — reception  of 
the  Republican  deputation  by,  22— his  indecision,  23 — 
continued  indecision  of,  and  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans to,  29 — yields,  and  recognizes  the  latter,  30,  31  — 
deputations  of  Ivational  Guards,  etc.,  to,  50— attitude 
of,  and  its  dangers,  59— opposes  the  dismissal  of  Odil- 
lon-Barrot,  xxv.  7 — demands  of,  as  commander  of  Na- 
tional Guard,  15 — dismissed  from  the  command,  10 — 
arguments  of,  for  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peer- 
age, 91 — preparations  for  new  insurrection  by.  III. 
xxix.  56 — at  Lamarque's  funeral,  58 — his  indecision, 
62— motion  made  by,  at  the  meeting  at  Lafitte's,  64 — 
his  arrest  urged,  67 — propagandist  committee  headed 
by,  xxx.  23 — heads  the  Republicans,  32 — heads  the 
committee  of  the  secret  societies,  41 — insurrsctionaiy 
movements  organized  by,  1834,  47 — death  of,  52 — his 
character,  53  et  seq. 

Lalitte,  M.,  in  the  Chamber  of  1816,  I.  vi.  10 — returned 
to  the  Deputies  in  1S17,  42 — motion  by,  with  regard  to 
the  electoral  law,  87 — party  of,  in  the  Deputies,  1819, 
ix.  26 — views  o'',  in  1819,  27 — violent  language  of,  in 
the  Deputies,  77 — subscription  by,  for  General  Foy's 
family,  II.  xvi.  3S  — returned  for  Paris  in  1827,  71— 
during  the  Three  Days,  xvii.  74 — meeting  of  Liberals 
at  house  of,  78— their  resolution,  79 — efforts  of,  to  ar- 
rest the  revolution,  86 — heads  the  Orleanists,  xxiv.  10, 
11 — argunuiits  of,  for  the  dulse's  being  called  to  the 
crown,  12,  10 — meeting  and  proceedings  of  the  Orlean- 
ists at  the  hotel  of,  15 — letter  from,  to  the  duke,  16 — 
further  proceedings  of,  in  his  favor,  19 — proceedings  of 
the  Orleanists  against  the  Napoleonists  at  iiis  hotel,  24 
— their  panic  on  the  irresolution  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, 25— accompanies  the  duke  to  the  Hotel  de  Villc, 
29,  GO — member  of  Louis  Philippe's  first  cabinet,  44 — 
at  the  court  of  Louis  Philippe,  56— chosen  president  of 
Chamber,  61  —  formation  of  ministry  of,  xxv.  8 — his 
statement  of  its  principles,  9 — changes  in  it,  17 — fall 
of  his  ministry,  47 — his  character,  and  cause  of  his 
fall,  48— Opposition  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the 
Chamber,  1831,  59 — on  the  increase  of  the  army.  III. 
xxix.  22 — meeting  of  Opposition  to  organize  new  in- 
surrection at  his  hotel,  5ti — at  Lamarque's  funeral,  58 
— meeting  at  his  hotel  during  the  insurrection,  64 — his 
arrest  urged,  ()7 — meeting  after  suppression  of  the  re- 
volt, and  their  deputation  to  the  king,  74— majority 
against,  as  president  of  Deputies,  xxx.  14 — and  again, 
1834,  5S— votes  for,  as  president,  xxxiii.  2 — re|)iiblican 
views  of,  1837,  xx»iv.  5  —  views  of,  on  the  suffrage, 
1839,  63— at  reform  banquet,  1840,  IV.  xliv.  24— heads 
the  reform  movement,  31. 

Lafitte,  general,  a  leader  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  array, 
L  ix.  81. 

Lafontaine,  general,  wounded  during  insurrection  of  July, 
IV.  1.  94. 

Lagarde,  M.  de,  embassador  to  Spain,  I.  .xii  24 — with- 
drawal of,  27. 

Lagardt,  general.  Royalist  attack  on,  at  Nfmes,  I.  iii.  35. 

Lagrange,  M.,  conduct  of,  on  his  trial.  III.  xxxiii.  23 — 
declaration  of,  in  favor  of  refonn  procession,  IV.  xlvii. 
47 — an  insurgent  leader  in  1848,  57 — invades  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  74 — returned  to  Assembly,  L  77 — ar- 
rested, Ivii.  48. 

La  Guillotiere,  struggle  in  the,  during  the  revolt  at  Lyons, 
III.  xxx.  46. 

La  flarpe,  the  preceptor  of  Alexander,  I.  viii.  110. 

La  Hette,  M.  de,  elected  for  Paris,  IV.  Ivii.  23  note. 

Lahore,  city  of,  IV.  xlix.  52 — Sikh  population  of,  51 — ad- 
vance of  the  British  toward,  87 — treaty  regarding  sub- 
sidiary force  at,  91. 

Labour,  major,  execution  of,  IV.  Iv.  85. 

Laine,  M.  de,  chosen  president  of  the  Chamber,  I.  iii.  62 
— becomes  minister  of  the  interior,  122 — views  of,  re- 
garding the  electoral  law,  128 — measures  of,  to  relieve 
the  distress  of  1816,  vi.  7— in  the  Ch.amber  of  1816,  10— 
bill  regarding  bequests  to  the  Church  brought  in  by,  32 
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— his  arguments  for  it,  33 — policy  advocated  by,  in 
1818,  78 — tenders  his  resignation,  ib. — rupture  of,  with 
the  Doctrinaires,  ix.  87 — resigns  tlie  ministry  of  public 
instruction,  97 — intimacy  of  Martignac  witli,  II.  xvi.  76. 

Laing,  lieutenant,  death  of,  at  l?eli-Meru,  III.  xl.  117. 

Laity,  lieutenant,  a  partisan  of  Ltvuis  Napoleon's,  IIL 
xxxiii.  81 — pamphlet  in  favor  of  Louis  Napoleon  by,  and 
his  trial  and  sentence  for  it,  xx.xiv.  20. 

Lake,  lord,  on  the  proportion  of  European  and  Asiatic 
troops,  III.  xxxix.  '27 — remonstrances  of,  against  tlie 
treaty  with  Uollcar,  etc.,  35 — his  resignation  and  death, 
30. 

Lake,  lieutenant,  at  siege  of  Mooltan,  IV.  xlix.  109. 

Lakes,  number,  etc.,  of,  in  Cliina,  IV.  xlviii.  7. 

Lai  Singh,  IV.  xlix.  58. 

Lilande,  admiral,  and  the  treacherous  surrender  of  the 
Turkish  fleet.  III.  .xxxii.  50 — recalled  from  the  Levant, 
68. 

Lalla-Maghonia,  dispute  witli  Marocco  regarding,  IV.  xlv. 
3.^ — defeat  of  the  Moors  near,  3(i. 

Lalla  Rookh,  remarks  on,  I.  v.  15. 

Lallemand,  a  student,  death  of,  I.  ix.  75 — his  funeral,  and 
efforts  to  renew  the  disturbances  at  it,  78. 

Lallemand,  the  brothers,  the  arrest  and  trial  of,  ordered, 
I.  iii.  IS). 

Lftlli,  mariiuis  de,  L  vi.  SO. 

Lally  ToUendal,  arguments  of,  against  change  in  the 
electoral  law,  I.  vi.  85. 

La  Malonia,  defeat  of  Abd-el-Kader  at,  IV.  xlv.  44. 

La  Marmora,  general,  IV.  Iii.  3o — suppression  of  the  re. 
volt  at  Genoa  by,  102. 

Lamarque,  geueral,  indemnity  to,  I.  ix.  102  note — argu-. 
ments  of,  on  foreign  affairs,  1831,  II.  xxv.  79  et  seq. — • 
on  Poland,  85 — duel  between,  and  Sebastiani,  ib.  note 
— death  of.  III.  xxix.  56 — his  previous  career  and  char- 
acter, 57 — liis  funeral,  and  commencement  of  insurrec- 
tion at  it,  58  et  sq. 

Lamartine,  M.  de,  on  the  national  character  of  the  French, 

I.  iii.  2 — anecdote  of,  viii.  151  note — on  the  state  of 
Paris  in  1819,  ix.  27 — on  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Liberals 
in  1820,  80 — account  of  Napoleon's  exile  at  St.  Helena 
by,  llti— on  ttie  danger  to  France  from  the  Spanish 
Revolution,  xii.  1 — character  of  Louis  XVIII.  by,  121 — 
picture  of  Servia  and  the  Servians  by,  II.  xiii.  14,  15 — 
refuses  office  under  Polignac,  xvii.  30 — on  the  ordon- 
nances  of  Charle<  X.,  57 — on  the  foundlings  of  Paris, 
etc.,  125  note — the  works  of,  xviii.  23 — his  defects  as  a 
historian,  24,  25 — as  a  writer  of  memoirs,  53 — a  writer 
for  the  daily  press,  74 — the  autobiography  of,  III.  xxviii. 
54 — rise  and  character  of,  in  public  life,  xxx.  55 — his 
conduct  during  the  revolution  of  1848,  .56 — his  qualities 
as  a  statesman  and  orator,  57 — arguments  of,  against  the 
laws  proposed  against  the  press,  1S35,  xx.xiii.  39  et.  siq. 
— opposes  the  new  laws  against  thej)re3s,  1S30,  44 — on 
the  trial  of  the  confederates  of  Louis  Napoleon,  81 — ar- 
guments for  the  law  for  disjunction  of  trials,  84 — speech 
of,  against  the  suppression  of  foundling  liospital.s,  xxxiv. 
16 — speech  of,  on  the  Eastern  question,  1839,  47 — speech 
of,  on  literary  property,  IV.  xliv.  57 — arguments  of,  in 
favor  of  refonn,  76 — his  error  in  these,  78^arguments 
of.  In  favor  of  tlie  Ducliess  d'Orleans  as  regent,  88  et 
acq. — effect  of  his  joining  the  Liberals,  91 — ^liis  character 
as  a  statesman,  97 — his  excessive  vanity  and  its  results, 
93 — on  the  trial  of  Teste,  etc.,  xlvii.  13 — speech  of,  at 
reform  ban  luet  at  Mivon,  21 — his  ulterior  views,  28^ 
speech  of,  on  the  address,  184S,  32 — demands  a  republic, 
71 — his  picture  of  the  Duchess  d'Orleans,  72 — his  pro- 
ceedings, 73 — appointe  1  one  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, 74 — picture  of  the  revolutionists  by,  76 — account 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  provisional  government  b)-,  1.  6 
— his  conduct  in  regard  to  tlie  Dnipeiiu  rouge,  8 — oppo- 
sition of,  to  free  trade,  21 — ^disclaims  Ledru-KoUin's  cir- 
cular. 34— appointed  a  member  of  College  of  France, 
35 — efforts  of,  against  tlie  extreme  party,  36 — pacific 
circular  to  foreign  states,  37 — answer  to  Irish  deputa- 
tion, 33— Ills  secret  views,  39 — disclaims  Die  attempt  on 
Belgium,  42 — declaration  of,  to  the  Poles,  43 — commu- 
nications between,  and  Lord  Normanby,  46— leception 
of,  by  the  Compagnies  d' Elite,  etc.,  51— during  the  So- 
cialist demonstration,  55— attempts  to  conciliate  Blan- 
qui,  etc.,  56— preparations  against  the  revolt,  59,  CO,  61 
— dissensions  between,  and  his  colleagues,  61 — popular- 
ity of,  Mjy,  64— votes  for,  ih.  note— speech  on  foreign 
affairs,  G6^a  member  of  the  executive  commission,  67 

— coalition  witli  Ledru-RoUin,  ih on  republicanism  in 

France,  69— during  the  revolt  of  May  15,  71,  73_effort3 
of,  against  Louis  Napoleon,  76— urges  resignation  of  ex- 
ecutive commission,  77— on  tlie  i-evolt  of  June,  S3— ar- 
guments of,  for  single  Oliamber  in  Assembly,  li.  7  et 
ficq — views  and  arguments  of,  on  election  of  president, 

II,  13  ef  seq — votes  for,  as  president,  29 — the  political 
fnll  of,  30. 

La)nb,  Mr.,  secretary  for  Ireland,  II.  xxi.  06  note. 


Lamberg,  count,  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Hun- 
gary, IV.  liv.  47 — his  murder,  48. 

Lambert,  commodore,  at  Rangoon,  IV.  xlix.  114. 

Lambreclit,  Jl.,  a  Jacobin,  returned  to  the  Deputies  in 
1S19,  I.  ix.  17. 

Lanibuschini,  (.'ardinal,  pupal  legate  to  France,  a  member 
of  tlic  Camarilla,  II.  xvi.  5 — denounced  by  the  Liberals 
IV.  xlvi.  72. 

Lamenais,  the  abbo  de,  the  writings  of,  II.  xviii.  55 de- 
manded as  counsel  by  the  prisonera  for  treason  in  1834, 
III.  xxxiii.  19— prosecution  of,  1S41,  IV.  xliv.  52. 

Lamoricicre,  general,  at  assault  of  Oonstantine,  III.  xxxiii. 
122— wounded,  ib — character  of,  IV.  xlv.  17— at  the 
Col  de  Mouzaia,  23— operations  of,  again.-t  Abd-el-Ka- 
der, 28,  2'.l— defeat  of  tlie  Moors  by,  34— further  opera- 
tions, 3.5,  30— surrender  of  Abd-el-Kader  to,  44,  4.5— 
appointed  commander  of  tlie  National  Guard,  xlvii.  59, 
60— proceedings  of,  at  tlie  Tuilerie.-i,  65,  67 — during  the 
revolt  of  June,  1.  84,  86,  87,  88,  9.1— war-niini.ster  under 
Cavaignac,  97  note — a  member  of  the  permanent  com- 
mission, Ivii.  28 — votes  for  the  motion  of  the  qusestors, 
44^ari'ested,  48. 

L.anark,  reform  riots  at,  11.  xxiii.  67. 

Lanarkshire,  trials  in  tlie  Sheriff  Court  of,  I.  iv.  20  note 

insurrectionary  movements  in,  1S20,  and  their  suppres- 
sion, X.  51 — statistics  of  voters  registered  in,  II.  xxiii. 
136  note— cost  of  various  strikes  in.  III.  xxxvii.  61  note 

— riots  in,  1S42,   IV.  xli.  21— their  suppression,  23 

pressure,  etc.,  of  tolls  in,  84  note — ratio  of  mortality  in, 
xliii.  93 — suffering  and  pauperism  in,  1S4S,  120^— results 
of  establishment  of  police  in,  Ivi.  36  note — recommit- 
ments of  ticket-of-leave  convicts  in,  42  note. 

Lancasliire,  continuance  of  military  training  in,  1S20,  I. 

X.  49 — distress   in,  1S20,  II.   xxi.   2 — riots   in,  41 no 

small  notes  issued  in,  13 — additional  members  for,  xxiii. 
42  note — elections  of  1S35  in.  III.  xxxv.  19 — pauperism 
in,  1S39,  xxxvii.  48— failures  of  banks  in,  1S47,  IV. 
xliii.  101— the  bankruptcies  in,  during  1S47,  114. 

Lancaster,  intended  rising  at,  1817,  I.  iv.  15. 

Lancasterian  schools,  establishment  of,  in  Russia,  I.  viii 
66. 

Land,  unequal  pressure  of  the  poor-rates  on,  I.  ii.  40 

Brougliam  on  the  burdens  imposed  on,  x.  09 — extent  of, 
held  in  mortmain  in  Turkey,  II.  xiii.  20 — effects  of  the 
subdivision  of,  in  France,  xvii.  127 — burdens  on,  in 
France,  129^necessity  of,  to  the  Irisli  peasantry,  xx.  1 
— competition  for,  and  effects  of  this  in  Ireland,  4— 
great  subdivision  of,  in  Ireland,  for  political  purposes,  9 

■ — dependence  of  the  Irish  poor  on  the  possession  of,  11 

effects  of  subdivision  of,  in  Ireland,  xxi.  164 — tran.sfer- 
ence  of,  in  Ireland  under  the  Encumbered  Estates  Com- 
mission, 170— burdens  on,  xxiii.  125  and  note— propor- 
tion of  income  tax  paid  by  the,  136 — predominance  giv- 
en to  the  sliop-keeping  interest  over,  143 — direct  taxes 
on,  147 — numbers  dependent  on,  taxes  paid  by,  etc.,  160 
— continued  depression  of,  1834,  III.  xxxi.  Ill ."Specula- 
tions in,  in  tlie  United  States,  1837,  xxxvii.  24— treas- 
ury order  regarding  cash  payments  for,  25-— system  of 
sale  of,  in  tlie  United  States,  and  in  the  British  colonie.?, 
xxxviii.  10,  11 — high  prices  paid  by  railway  companies 
for,  IV.  xiii.  7 — burdens  on,  Mr.  Ward's  motion  regard- 
ing, 1845,  35 — Mr.  Goulburn  on  the  burdens  on,  90  note 
—mortgages  on,  in  Ireland,  xliii.  49— pressure  of  mort- 
gages and  taxes  on,  in  France,  xliv.  4— -changes  in  laws 
regarding  sale,  etc.,  of,  in  Prussian  Poland,  xlvi.  14 
— taxes  paid  by,  in  France,  li.  5— statistics  regarding,  in 
Pnissia,  liii.  4  note— new  system  of  sale  of,  in  the  col- 
onies, Ivi.  46. 

Land  defenses,  the  attack  of,  by  naval  forces,  III.  xxxiv 
28  et  .■<cq. 

Land  offices,  the,  of  the  United  States,  HI.  xxxviii.  10. 

Land  tax,  tlie,  pressure  of,  in  France,  II.  xrii.  129,  xxiv. 
2 — additions  to,  1831,  in  France,  xxv.  36 — proposed  sub- 
stitution of,  for  tithes  in  Ireland,  IH.  xxxi.  136 how- 
levied  under  the  Zemindar  system,  xxxix.  15-an<i  un- 
der the  village,  16 — amount,  etc.,  of,  in  India,  23 — in 
China,  IV.  xlviii.  13. 

Land  tenure,  insecurity  of,  in  Turkey,  II.  xiii.  19,  20. 

Land  tenures,  system  of,  in  China,  IV.  xlviii.  13. 

Landabura,  the  murder  of,  I.  xi.  62. 

Landaries,  M.,  moves  the  trial  of  Louis  Blanc,  FV.  1.  7.5. 

Landau,  surrendered  by  France  to  the  allies,  I.  iii.  48 — 
provision  of  the  Diet  regarding.  III.  xxvii.  .5. 

Landed  aristocracy,  effects  of  the  cun-ency  liill  of  1819  on 
the,  I.  i.  6 — effects  of  want  of,  in  France,  II.  xvii.  136 — 
transference  of  political  power  from  the,  xxiii.  1. 

Landed  interest,  the,  continued  depression  of,  in  England, 
1823,  II.  xix.  8 — growth  of,  under  the  protective  system, 
xxiii.  4 — -not  predomin.ant  under  tlie  old  constitution, 
124— effects  of  the  contraction  of  the  currency  on,  144— 
opposition  to  the  sliding  scale  among,  IV.  xH.  41 — divi- 
sion of,  by  the  railway  mania,  xliii  7 — burdens  of,  Ivi. 
18. 
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Landed  property,  distribution  of  the,  in  Spain,  I.  vii.  18 — 
effects  of  the  excessive  subdivision  of,  in  France,  IV. 
xliv.  39. 

Landed  proprietors,  Louis  Blanc  on  tixe,  in  France,  in. 
xxix.  3 — indifference  of,  to  strikes,  xxxvii.  5S — want  of, 
in  China,  IV.  xlviii.  6,  13. 

Landliolders,  the,  desire  for  reform  among,  11.  xxL  6— the 
Irish,  extravagance,  etc.,  of,  lf4— representation  of,  un- 
der the  old  constitution  of  England,  xxiii.  123— Mr.  Att- 
wooil  on  tlie  position  of,  IIL  xx.xi.  56— political  feeling 
of,  in  Auierica,  xxxvii.  9 — the  Scotch,  liberality  of,  dur- 
ing the  famine,  IV.  xliii.  5'2. 

Lnmllord,  absolute  power  of  the,  in  Ireland,  and  its  effects, 
IL  XX.  8. 

Laufllords,  splitting  up  of  farms  for  political  purposes  in 
Ireland  by  tlie,  II.  xx.  9— Irish,  absenteeism  among,  13 
— their  association  in  Orange  lodges,  13 — political  influ- 
ence of,  over  their  tenantry  in  Ireland,  xxi.  113 — exor- 
bitant powers  conferred  on,  in  Ireland,  IV.  xlii.  79. 

Landiilphe,  M.,  III.  xxxiii.  21. 

Lin  Ion,  captain,  defeat  of  the  American  sympathizers  by, 

III.  xxxvii.  105. 

Landon,  Miss,  tlie  poems  of,  I.  v.  86. 

Land-owners,  tlie  Irish,  conduct  of,  during  the  famine,  IV. 
xliii.  49 — number  of,  in  Prussia,  liiL  4  note — representa- 
tion of,  in  Genuany,  9. 

Lands,  large  purchases  of,  in  the  United  States  through 
the  paper  currency.  III.  xxxvii.  8. 

Landseer,  the  paintings  of,  I.  v.  93. 

Laudwelir,  the  Prussian,  III.  xxvii.  43. 

Langerman,  general,  at  Ostrolenka,  II.  xxvi.  76. 

Lanceron,  count,  operations  of,  against  the  Turks,  IL  xv. 
113. 

Languinan,  M.  de,  arguments  of,  against  change  in  the 
electoral  law,,  I.  vi.  92. 

Langley,  Mr.,  on  the  crisis  of  1S4T,  FV.  xliii.  73. 

Lanjuinais,  M.,  opposes  the  law  of  unlimited  arrest,  I.  iii. 
70 — amendment  by,  regarding  dissolution  of  Assembly, 

IV.  Ivil  11. 

Lausdowne,  marquis  of,  arguments  of,  against  the  foreign 
enlistment  bUl,  I.  iv.  100  at  aeq. — speech  of,  in  favor  of 
free  trade,  x.  04 — at  the  trial  of  the  queen,  84 — bill  for 
enfranchising  the  English  Catholics  brought  in  by,  U. 
XX.  28 — becomes  home  secretaiy,  xxi.  66— threatens  res- 
ignation, 91 — resignation  of,  95 — president  of  the  coun- 
cil, xxiii.  6  note — one  of  the  commission  for  giving  the 
royal  assent  to  the  reform  bill,  115 — president  of  coun- 
cil, 1835,  III.  XXXV.  44  note— supports  the  life-preserva- 
tion bill  for  Ireland,  IV.  xlii.  70 — estimate  by,  of  the  ag- 
ricultural loss  in  1848,  xliii.  46 — on  the  education  iiues- 
tion,  1847,  96 — supports  government  on  the  Greek  af- 
fair, Ivi.  59. 
Lansdowne  House,  social  influence  of,  I.  v.  111. 
Lansfeld,  countess  of  (Lola  Montes),  IV.  liii.  21. 
Lanza,  a  Sardinian  deputy,  IV.  Iii.  84 — motion  by,  against 

the  armistice,  99. 
Lao-Kiun,  system  of,  in  China,  FV.  xlviii  16. 
Lapas,  a  Greek  chief,  at  Thermopylae,  n.  xiv.  38. 
La  Penissiere,  defense  of,  by  the  Vendeans,  III.  xxix.  49. 
La  Place,  votes  for  re-establiiihing  the  censorship,  11.  xvL 

69. 
Laplaque,  M.,  becomes  minister  of  finance,  III.  xxxiii.  86. 
La  Plata,  affairs  of,  1847,  IV.  xlvi.  59. 
Lapoukhine,  prince,  I.  viii.  114. 

Larcom,  captain,  his  report  on  the  diminished  produce  of 
wheat,  I.  i.  10  note — report  by,  on  the  diminished  prod- 
uce of  wheat  in  Ireland,  IV.  xlii.  91  and  note. 
Lard,  importel,  proposed  new  tariff  on,  IV.  xlL  47  note. 
Lareche,  an  agent  of  Lafayette's,  I.  xi.  20. 
Lareguy,  supports  the  Orleanists,  II.  xxiv.  14. 
Larissa,  pacha  of,  II.  xiv.  89. 
Larochejaquelein,  Auguste  de,  fidelity  of,  to  Charles  X., 

IL  xvii.  95,  93. 
Larochejaquelein,  M.  de,  opposes  the  constitution  of  1848, 

IV.  li.  16. 
Las  Amarillas,  the  marquis,  minister  at  war  in  1820, 1,  vii. 

7.5. 
La  Saneta,  capture  of,  by  the  Sicilian  revolutionists,  I.  vii. 

110 — recaptured.  111. 
La  Sarthe,  Ledru-RoUin  elected  for,  1842,  FV.  xliv.  80. 
Las  Cabezas,  commencement  of  the  revolt  of  the  Spanish 

aiTTiy  at,  I.  vii.  64. 
Las  Casas,  Napoleon's  conversations  as  recorded  by,  n. 

xviii.  43. 
Lascours,  general,   during  the  insurrection  of  1834,  in. 

XXX.  50. 
Latakia,  capture  of,  by  the  allies.  III.  xxxii.  71. 
La  Tafna,  conference  between  Bugeaud  and  Abd-el-Kader 
at.  III.  xx.xiii.  110 — terms  of  treaty  of,  117 — mdign.ation 
at  treaty  in  France,  118. 
La  Tentation,  opera  of,  III.  xxx.  7. 

Latil,  cardinal,  head  of  the  Camarilla  in  France,  11.  xvi 
5 — great  influence  of,  10,  82. 


Latour,  count,  defection  of,  IV.  Iii.  83. 

Latour,  count,  war  minister,  preparations  of,  for  the  Hun- 
garian war,  IV.  liv.  43 — plans  of,  for  the  war,  44 — meas- 
ures of,  to  reinforce  Jellachich,  51 — during  the  insurrec- 
tion at  Vienna,  53,  54 — liis  murder,  55. 

La  Tour  du  Nesle,  drama  of.  III.  xxx.  7. 

Latour-Dupin,  M.,  resignation  of,  II.  xxiv.  44. 

Latour-Maubourg,  general,  votes  for  the  capital  punish- 
ment of  Ney,  I.  iii.  87^made  a  peer,  vi.  96 — becomes 
minister  at  war,  ix.  23 — new  organization  given  to  the 
army  by,  92 — appointed  member  of  the  privy  council, 
and  governor  of  the  Invalides,  107 — resigns  under  Louis 
Philippe,  II.  xxiv.  44. 

La  Tourette,  lising  at,  HI.  xxix.  43. 

Latre,  general,  suppression  of  the  revolt  at  Corunna  by, 
L  xi.  45. 

Lauderdale,  lord,  on  the  detention  of  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena,  I.  ii.  59. 

Laudrin,  M.,  elected  to  the  Assembly,  FV.  IL  16. 

Lauenberg,  the  duchy  of,  IV.  liii.  34— statistics  of,  3  note 
— accepts  the  Germanic  constitution  of  1848,  77. 

Laugnawaga,  defeat  of  Canadian  insurgents  at,  HI. 
xxxvii.  103. 

Launceston,  partially  disfranchised,  H.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Lauriston,  marshal,  I.  xii.  99 — placed  at  the  head  of  the 
household,  ix.  91- — supports  VUlele  on  the  Spanish  ques- 
tion, xii.  25. 

Lauzet,  M.,  on  the  position  of  the  king  toward  the  Cham- 
ber, 1834,  HI.  xxxiii.  10. 

Laval,  M.,  French  missionary  in  Tahiti,  FV.  xii  98. 

Lavalette,  M.,  proscribed  in  1815, 1,  iii.  19— the  trial  of,  93 
— condemned,  93 — his  escape,  94  et  s<q. 

Lavalette,  niadanie,  efforts  of,  on  behalf  of  her  husband, 

I.  iii  93 — takes  his  place  in  prison,  and  enables  him  to 
escape,  94 — severity  of  the  court  to  her,  96. 

La  Vendee,  see  Vendee. 

Law,  reforms  in,  introduced  by  Nicholas,  L  viii.  146 — 
powerlessness  of,  in  Ireland,  against  the  secret  societies, 

II.  XX.    20 — alleged  powerlessness  of,  in  Ireland,  HI. 
xxxi  33 — the  administration  of,  in  India,  xxxix.  29. 

Law  expenses,  amount  of,  on  land  in  France,  II.  xvii  129. 

Law  proceedings,  remission  of  duties  in,  1824,  II.  xix.  11. 

Law  reform,  committee  for,  in  Piedmont,  I.  vii.  101. 

Lawless,  Mr.,  progress  of,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  U.  xxi 
116— held  to  bail,  119. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  the  portraits  of,  I.  v.  89. 

Lawrence,  escape  of,  on  the  murder  of  Macnaghten,  FH. 
xl.  124 — one  of  the  Afghan  captives,  FV.  xlviii.  102. 

Lawrence,  major,  compelled  to  evacuate  Peshawur,  FV. 
xlix.  95. 

Lawtie,  lieutenant,  death  of,  HI.  xxxix.  43. 

Lawyers,  the  French,  rancor  of,  against  the  Bourbons,  U. 
xvii  39. 

Layard,  Mr.,  motion  by,  regarding  limited  service  in  the 
army,  FV.  xliii  23 — supports  the  limited  service  system, 
95. 

Laybach,  the  congress  of,  I.  viii.  72 — preparations  at, 
against  tlie  Piedmontcse  insurgents,  81 — discussion  in 
Parliament  on  it,  x.  93. 

Laymen,  admission  of,  to  the  papal  council,  IV.  xlvi  83. 

Lazar,  general,  execution  of,  IV.  Iv.  85. 

Lazes,  defeat  of  the,  at  Khart,  H.  xv.  105. 

Leach,  Sir  John,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  II.  xxi  66  note. 

Lead,  reduction  of  duties  on,  1825,  II.  xix.  76. 

League  newspaper,  the,  IV.  xlii.  39. 

Leander,  the,  at  the  battle  of  Algiers,  I.  ii  72,  77,  78,  80. 

Learning,  early  progress  of,  in  Germany,  HI.  xxviii.  6 — 
state,  etc.,  of,  in  China,  IV.  xlviii.  17. 

Leather,  rise  in  the  duty  on,  I.  ii.  39 — abolishment  of  war 
tax  on,  X.  144 — remission  of  duties  on,  1830,  II.  xxii  34. 

Lebanon,  valleys  of,  increase  of  population  in,  II.  xiii  16 
— aspect  of  the  villages,  etc.,  of,  26 — range  of,  IIL  xxxii. 
6 — the  mountaineers  of,  join  the  allies,  7l. 

Lebeschu,  mademoiselle,  captured  and  mistaken  for  the 
Duchess  de  Berri,  HI.  xxix.  45. 

Leblond,  M.,  arguments  of,  on  election  of  president,  FV. 
li  11,  V2etf;eq. 

I^bon,  M.,  m.  xxxiii  2L 

Lebzeltern,  count,  1.  viii.  130 — at  the  Congress  of  Verona, 
xii  11. 

Le  Capitole,  the  organ  of  the  Napoleonists,  HL  xxxiv.  44. 

Lechnowski,  prince,  murder  of,  IV.  liii  66. 

Lecomte,  attempt  of,  to  assassinate  Louis  Philippe,  IV. 
xlvi.  29. 

Lecourbe,  general,  evidence  of,  against  Ney,  I.  iii.  85. 

Ledru-RoUin,  election  of,  as  member  of  the  Deputies,  FV. 
xliv.  64 — prosecution  and  acijuittal  of,  65 — re-election 
of,  1842,  80— heads  the  Opposition  on  the  regency  ques- 
tion, 81 — refuses  to  attend  the  Chateau  Rouge  banquet, 
xlvii.  19 — violent  speech  of,  at  Lille,  22 — opposes  the 
compromise  regarding  the  bamiuet,  45 — declaration  of, 
against  the  reform  procession,  47 — opposes  insurrection, 
50 — opposes  a  regency,  73 — nominated  one  of  the  pro- 
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visional  government,  74,  75  note — circubir  of,  to  tlie 
electors,  1S48,  1.  31  et  seq. — further  measures  to  sway 
tiie  elections,  35 — attempt  of,  to  revolutionize  Belgium, 
42 — new  and  violent  circular  of,  47  et  seq. — dissolution 
of  tlie  (Jompagnies  d'  Klite  by,  50 — a  party  to  the  Social- 
ist demonstration,  52 — during  it,  53,  54,  55 — intrigues 
of,  57  —  conspiracy  against,  t>i  —  refuses  to  act  with 
Blamiui,  ib. — preparations  against  tlie  revolt,  59 — dis- 
Bcnsions  between,  and  Lamartine,  01 — votes  for,  1S4S, 
64  note — coalition  witli  Lamartine,  07 — a  member  of 
the  executive  commission,  ib.  note^during  tlie  revolt 
of  15th  May,  71 — implicated  in  the  revolt  of  June,  li.  2 
— violent  banquet  speech  of,  20— votes  fur,  as  president, 
29 — moves  tlie  accusation  of  Louis  Napoleon,  Ivii.  12 — 
elected  to  Legislative  Assembly,  14— moves  the  accusa- 
tion of  ministers,  16 — his  flight,  IS — avowal  of  Socialist 
principles  by,  23. 

Leeds,  duke  of,  master  of  the  horse,  II.  xxl.  66  note. 

Leeds,  Kadical  meeting  at,  1S19,  I.  x.  32— first  transfer- 
ence of  tlie  members  of  Grampound  to,  03 — Protestant 
meeting  at,  1S2S,  II.  xxi.  120 — motion  for  giving  repre- 
sentation to,  1S30,  xxii.  43 — members  given  to,  xxlii.  42 
note — violent  refonn  meeting  at,  104— tlie  elections  for 
1S33  in,  Ul.  xxxi.  26— election  of  1S35  in,  xxxv.  19— 
bantjuet  to  Lord  Morpeth  at,  xxxvi.  55 — anti-corn-law 
association  formed  at,  xxxvii.  70 — ratio  of  mortality  in, 
1S41,  IV.  xli.  17  note — distress  In,  1S41,  19 — small  pro- 
portion of  children  at  school  at,  81  note. 

Lefebvre,  M.,  II.  xvii.  67  note. 

Lefebvre-Desnouettes,  general,  selected  for  punishment 
after  Waterloo,  I.  iii.  19 — indemnity  to,  ix.  102  note. 

Lefevre,  Mr.,  Shaw,  elected  Speaker,  III.  xxxvii.  137 — 
re-election  of,  as  Speaker,  xxxviii.  53. 

Le  Flos,  general,  arrested,  IV.  Ivii.  4S. 

Lefrege,  M.,  sent  as  embassador  to  Rome,  IV.  Iii.  114. 

Legal  tender  clause,  the,  in  tlie  bank  charter  act,  IV.  xli. 
110. 

Legendre,  general,  death  of,  11.  xxvi.  16. 

Leghorn,  insurrectionaiy  movement  at,  1S4S,  TV.  Iii.  2 — 
revolt  at,  78 — declares  for  a  republic,  83 — suppression 
of  the  revolution  in,  104. 

Legion  of  Honor,  re-constitution  of  the,  I.  iii.  131. 

Legislative  Assembly,  the  elections  for  the,  IV.  Ivii.  14 — 
meeting  of  it,  15 — first  proceedings,  16 — reject  the  ac- 
cusation of  the  president,  17 — change  of  ministiy,  20^ 
feeling  on  It,  21 — various  measures  by  president,  22 — 
new  law  of  electoral  rights,  20 — vote  on  the  civil  list, 
etc.,  US — coalition  against  the  president,  30 — opening  of 
new  session,  33 — rupture  with  president,  33 — violent 
proceedings,  34 — hostile  vote  against  him,  35— change 
of  ministry,  and  exhaustion  of  parties,  36 — revision  of 
constitution,  33 — vote  against  revision  of  constitution, 
and  prorogation,  40 — state  of  parties,  41 — opening  of 
session,  42 — motion  of  the  quKstors,  43 — its  rejection, 
44 — views  of  the  leaders,  45 — conspiracy  in,  47 — its  dis- 
persion, ib. 

Legislative  power,  powers  of  the  States-general  of  Prussia 
regarding.  III.  xxvii.  77. 

Legislature,  Prussian,  by  constitution  of  1S4S,  IV.  liii.  62 
— by  the  Germanic  constitution  of  1S4S,  78 — as  regu- 
lated by  Austrian  constitution  of  1S4'J,  Iv.  2. 

Legitimate  children,  proportion  of,  to  illegitimate  in 
France,  IL  xvii.  122— in  Paris,  xxv.  42— 1S3S,  UI. 
xxxiv.  16. 

Legitimists,  the,  denunciations  of  Lafayette  by,  II.  xxv. 
16 — discontent  of,  35 — during  the  elections  of  1834,  III. 
XXX.  53 — leaders  of,  in  1S37,  xxxiv.  2 — views  of,  on  the 
suffrage,  1839,  63— tone  of,  toward  the  Thiers  ministry, 
70. 

Legnago,  defeat  of  the  Italians  near,  IV.  Iii.  39. 

Le  Gros,  the  paintings  of,  II.  xviii.  84. 

Leibnitz,  as  the  father  of  German  philosophy,  IIL  xxviil.  62. 

Leicester,  arrests  and  executions  for  high  treason  at,  I.  iv. 
14 — intended  rising  at,  1817, 15 — Protestant  meeting  at, 
1828,  II.  xx-1.  120. 

Leicestershire,  additional  members  for,  11.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Leiningen,  prince  of,  president  of  the  council  under  the 
Archduke  John,  IV.  liii.  40,  64 — speech  of,  on  German 
unity,  70 — on  tlie  failure  of  the  German  Revolution,  104 
— at  battle  of  Komom,  Iv.  53. 

Leiningen,  count,  relief  of  Arad  by,  IV.  Iv.  9 — garrisons 
Temesvar,  40 — execution  of,  85. 

Leinster,  the  duke  of,  IIL  xxxviii.  27. 

Leinster,  state  of  the  peasantry  in,  I.  x.  116 — Catholics 
and  Protestants  in,  II.  xx.  25  note — statistics  of  crime 
in,  1829-1833,  III.  xxxi.  30  note. 

Leipsic,  revolutionary  distiirliances  In,  1830,  II.  xxiv.  84 
— railway  between  Magdeburg  and,  III.  xxvii.  67 re- 
ligious excitement  in,  1840,  75 — society  for  liberty  of 
the  press  at,  xxx.  23— revolt  in,  1843,  IV.  liii.  81. 

Leith,  mercantile  losses  in.  on  the  peace,  I.  11.  5 — landing 
of  George  IV.  at,  x.  153 — ratio  of  mortality  in,  IV. 
xliii.  93  note. 


Leitrim,  agrarian  outrages  in,  1846,  IV.  xlii.  74,  76  note. 

Lclewel,  a  member  of  the  provisional  government  of  Po- 
land, II.  xxvi.  22. 

Le  Man,  reform  banquet  at,  IV.  xliv.  32. 

Lemuos,  defeat  of  tlie  Turkish  fleet  off,  II.  xiv.  98. 

Lenormand,  mademoiBelle,  at  the  jUongress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  I.  vi.  62. 

Leominster,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Leon,  isle  of,  force  collected  in  the,  for  South  America.  I. 
vii.  53 — causes  of  the  revolt  there,  55 — its  first  outbreak, 
57 — at  first  arrested,  58 — ravages  of  yellow  fever  among 
the  troops  in,  61 — the  army  in,  broken  up,  S7 — recep- 
tion of  the  decree  against  the  priests  in,  S.). 

Leonora,  Uurger's,  III.  xxviii.  34. 

Leopol,  privilege  of  holdiug  lands  permitted  to  burghers 
of,  IV.  xlvi.  15. 

Leopold,  Prince,  marriage  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  to, 

I.  ii.  00 — the  throne  of  Greece  offered  to,  II.  xiv.  143 

refuses  it,  III.  xxxii.  35 — proposed  as  King  of  Belgium, 

II.  xxv.  24 — elected  to  that  crown,  04 — efforts  of,  to  se- 
cure Luxembourg,  68 — further  demands  and  negotia- 
tions, and  Holland  declares  war,  69 — forces  under,  70 
— bis  defeat,  71 — marriage  of,  to  the  Princess  Louise 
Marie,  III.  xxlx.  82 — reasons  for  desiring  peace,  95 — 
treaty  with  Holland,  96 — abandonment  of  the  barrier 
tnaty,  1»7 — recognition  of,  agreed  to  at  Congress  of 
Muntz-Graetz,  xxx.  26 — acceptance  of  the  treaty  of 
London  by,  xxxiv.  22 — warlike  measures  forced  by  the 
Republicans  on  him,  23 — attempt  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionists to  overthrow,  1S48,  IV.  1.  42 — proceedings  of, 
on  the  French  Revolution  of  1848,  liii.  17. 

Leopold,*prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  a  candidate  for  the  hand 
of  Queen  Isabella,  IV.  xlvi.  40 — arrangements  regard- 
ing hiiu,  41 — her  Land  offered  to  him  by  the  queen- 
regent,  42. 

Leopold,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  liberal  movement  of, 
IV.  .xlvi.  69. 

Leopoldstadt,  capture  of,  by  the  Austrians,  IV.  Iv.  8. 

Lepanto,  deleat  of  Turkish  garrison  of,  II.  xiv.  149 — 
captured  by  the  Greeks,  xv.  141. 

Lerida,  ravages  of  yellow  fever  In,  I.  xi.  43. 

Lerma,  defeat  of  the  Royalists  at,  I.  xi.  76. 

Lerminier,  cliange  «f  views  by.  III.  xxxiv.  12. 

Leroux,  Pierre,  appointed  by  mob  to  provisional  govern- 
ment, IV.  ].  73  —  returned  to  Assembly,  77  —  opposes 
the  constitution  of  184S,  li.  16. 

Les  Martyrs,  Chateaubriand's,  I.  xi.  6  note,  II.  xvlli.  8. 

Lesio,  captain,  revolutionary  movement  of,  at  Turin,  I. 
vii.  119. 

Leslie,  captain,  the  artillery  under,  at  Hyknlzle,  IV. 
xlviii.  78— artillery  under,  xlix.  20 — at  Hyderabad,  24. 

Lesraaiscons,  M.  Humbert  de,  I.  iii.  67. 

Lessing,  the  works  of,  III.  xxviil.  7. 

Le  Temps,  attacks  of,  on  the  Polignac  ministry,  II.  xvU.  6. 

Lethbridge,  Sir  Tliomas,  arguments  of,  for  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws,  II.  xxi.  34. 

Letters,  increase  of,  under  the  new  postage  system.  III. 
xxxviii.  19  and  note — the  charge  against  Sir  James 
Graliam  of  opening,  IV.  xlii.  SI. 

Leuchtenberg,  the  duke  of  (the  son  of  Napoleon),  II. 
xxlv.  9 — a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Belgium,  xxv.  20 
— declaration  of  France  against,  21,  24. 

Levant,  the,  trade  of  Greece  in,  II.  xiv.  2 — recall  of  the 
French  fleet  from,  III.  xxxii.  68 — withdrawal  of  the 
French  fleet  from,  xxxiv.  100. 

Levassier,  general,  suppresses  the  revolt  after  the  coup 
d'etat,  IV.  Ivii.  51. 

Levis,  duke  de,  fidelity  of,  to  Charles  X.,  II.  xvii.  15. 

L' Homme  Libre  newspaper,  the,  1839,  III.  xxxiv.  40. 

Liancourt,  the  duke  of,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ag- 
riculture, I.  Ix.  7. 

Liber  Studioruni  and  Veritatis,  the,  I.  v.  90. 

Liberals,  majority  obtained  by  the.  In  the  Canadian  As- 
sembly, III.  xxxvii.  111. 

Liberals,  the  French,  conspiracy  of,  I.  iii.  123 — their  out- 
break at  Grenoble,  124 — efforts  of.  In  the  elections  of 
1815,  vi.  4 — their  majority,  5  —  their  triumph  in  the 
elections  of  1817,  42 — their  measures  and  views  in  1817, 
44 — their  gains  by  the  elections  of  1818,  75 — their  gen- 
eral promotion,  82 — their  ascendency  in  1S18,  97 — their 
increasing  demands,  ix.  6 — their  increasing  strength,  0 
—  their  gains  by  the  elections  of  1819,  17  —  their  de- 
signs in  Paris,  1819,  27  —  their  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed new  electoral  law,  30 — their  position  in  the  Dep- 
uties after  the  fall  of  Decazes,  ■>» — their  efforts  to  se- 
duce the  army,  61 — their  proceedings  on  the  new  elect- 
oral law,  73 — support  of  the  Paris  rioters  by  them,  77 
— their  efforts  to  rouse  conspiracy  in  the  army,  80 — 
their  excitement,  1820,  90 — their  vehemence  against 
the  Richelieu  ministry,  105— their  views  on  the  Span- 
ish Revolution,  xi.  1 — oppose  the  new  law  regarding 
the  press,  15 — losses  bv  elections  of  1821,  25 — their  in- 
dignation on  the  murder  of  Laudabura,  63 — their  re- 
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joicings  on  the  success  of  the  Spanish  revolutionists, 
xii.  1 — oppose  the  expulsion  of  Manuel  fi'om  tlie  Dep- 
uties, 6;i — efforts  of,  to  sow  disaffection  in  the  array,  G2 
— losses  by  elections  of  lS-4,  103— their  measures  to 
make  head  against  the  Church  party,  II.  xvi.  70— 
their  triumpti  in  the  elections  for  I'aris,  1827,  71  — 
coalition  between  them  and  the  Royalists  against  Mar- 
tignac,  S7  —  tlieir  preparations  against  the  I'olignuc 
ministry,  xvii.  G— their  gains  by  the  elections  of  1S30, 
51 — meeiing  of  them  before  the  insurrection,  67 — pro- 
ceedings of  their  chiefs,  and  formation  of  provisional 
government,  74 — meeting  of  tliem  at  Lafitte's,  78  — 
their  decisive  resolution,  7J — -attempt  to  form  a  minis- 
try from  them  under  Charles  X.,  86 — their  views  dur- 
ing the  Restoration,  102 — error  of  the  government  in 
not  arresting  their  leaders,  105— various  ordonnances 
issued  by  them,  136— law  against  the  Bourbons  proposed 
by  them,  xxv.  87 — their  continued  efforts  for  the  de- 
struction of  tlie  hereditary  peerage,  104 — tlieir  opposi- 
tion to  the  fortification  of  Paris,  III.  xxx.  16 — on  the 
failure  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  01 — opposed  to  occu- 
pation of  Algeria,  xxxiv.  1 — their  views  on  the  suffrage, 
1S39,  63 — and  as  to  the  government  of  the  execntive, 
f!4_their  efforts  to  discredit  the  government,  IV.  xliv. 
16 — their  violence  on  the  Tahiti  affair,  xlvi.  2,  4 — use 
made  of  the  government  abuses,  etc.,  by  them,  xlvii. 
•15— coalition  of,  with  the  Republicans,  1847,  18— tlieir 
eiforts  to  keep  back  the  Socialists,  22 — their  defeat  on 
the  address,  40 — resolve  on  a  banquet,  41 — compromise 
agreed  to,  44 — 'iifficulties  regarding  procession,  48 — the 
chiefs  decide  again-it  it,  47 — their  forces,  49. 

Liberals,  the,  Gn^at  Britain,  different  objects  contended 
for  by,  and  in  France,  I.  x.  1 — their  increa-iing  strength 
in  tlie  cabinet,  II.  xix.  17 — measures  introduce'!  by 
them  there,  IS — Catholic  emancipation  urged  as  the 
remedy  for  Ireland  by  them,  xx.  17^fcheir  predictions 
as  to  its  results,  xxi.  16 ) — their  charge  against  eman- 
cipation as  too  late,  106 — their  gains  by  the  elections 
of  1830,  xxii.  57 — their  eiTor  in  forcing  on  reform,  xxiii. 

142 their  error  in  the  uniform  representation  in  the 

boroughs,  143 — their  mistake  as  to  the  influence  pre- 
dominant in  tlie  boroughs,  144 — tlieir  faults  in  the  way 
the  reform  bill  was  carried,  155  —  and  in  connection 
with  it,  150 — power  in  their  hands,  after  the  reform 
bill.  III.  xxxi.  3 — their  conduct  with  regard  to  pledges, 
25 their  gains  in  the  elections  of  1833,  26— their  dec- 
larations and  movements  on  Irish  Church  question,  135 
— junction  of,  with  Catholics  in  Ireland  against  Peel, 
XXXV.  21 — their  resistance  to  an  Irish  poor-law,  xxxvi. 

46 distinction  between  them  and  the  Whigs,  xxxviii. 

5:)— attack  on  the  navigation  laws  by  them,  1847,  IV. 
xliii.  85— their  gains  by  elections  of  1847,  98.— S'ee  also 
Whigs. 

Liberals,  the  Italian,  struggle  of  Gregory  XVI.  against, 
IV.  xlvi.  61 — general  concourse  of,  at  Rome,  63 — dec- 
laration of  Pius  IX.  against  them,  71 — counsels  of 
Rossi  to  them,  82 — their  transports  on  the  publication 
of  the  constitution  in  Naples,  85 — credulity  of  Lord 
Palmeraton  to,  83 — their  excitement  in  the  beginning 
of  1843,  lii.  1. 

liberals,  ministry  from  the,  in  Prussia,  IV.  liii.  24 — and 
in  Bavaria,  26. 

Liberals,  the  Spanish,  formation  of  secret  societies  by,  I. 
vii.  38 — arbitrary  sentences  pronounced  on  them,  40 — 
their  efforts  to  gain  the  troops  in  the  Isle  of  Leon,  53 — 
their  majority  in  tlie  Cortes  of  1820,  84^tlieir  objects 
in  altering  the  order  of  the  succession,  II.  xxiv.  89. 

Liberals,  the  Swiss,  objects,  etc.,  of,  IV.  xlvi.  89. 

Liberal  Conservatives,  the  new  school  of,  IV.  xliii.  2  — 
course  taken  by,  on  the  slave-sugar  question,  16. 

Liberal  institutions,  causes  of  the  reaction  against,  in 
France,  I.  ix.  112 — passion  for,  caused  by  the  war  of 
lib'.r.ation  in  Germany,  III.  xxvii.  13 — general  expec- 
tation of  them,  14 — promises  of  them  by  the  govern- 
ment, 15 — delay  In  fulfilling  these,  16. 

Liberal  journals,  the,  punishment  of  their  editors,  etc., 
ill  .Spain,  I.  vii.  37 — their  circulation  in  France,  II. 
xvii.  19  note — the  French,  120. 

Libeial  pres->,  prosecutions  of  the,  under  Charles  X..  II. 
xvi.  37 — denunciations  of  Casimir  Perier  by,  xxv.  51 — 
tone,  etc.,  of,  in  England,  1S35,  III.  xxxv.  18. 

Liberalism,  spread  of,  among  the  higher  classes  in  Great 
Uiitain,  I.  v.  110 — England  now  the  leader  of,  II.  xxiii. 
120 — measures  of  the  Germanic  Diet  to  check,  III. 
xxvii.  21. 

Liberte,  secret  society  called,  III.  xxx.  42  note. 

Liberty,  injury  done  to,  by  the  Spani'^h  Revolution,  I. 
xii.  126 — the  desire  of,  not  the  spring  of  the  revolution, 
II. -xvii.  117 — effect  of  the  act  of  the  Germanic  confed- 
eracy on,  HI.  xxvii.  34  —  effects  of  class  government 
on,  xxx.  62 — passion  for,  in  Prussia,  IV.  liii.  4. — See 
also  Freedom. 
Liberty  of  the  press,  the,  proposed  new  law  regarding, 


in  France,  I.  vi.  19,  20 — it  is  carried,  24— law  regard- 
ing, 1818,  55 — it  is  thrown  out,  ib. — new  restrictions  on, 
in  France,  xi.  14— law  agaii.st,  in  France,  II.  xvi.  .57 
et  scq. — ordonnance  suspending,  xvii.  58 — union  for,  in 
Geriiiaiiy,  III.  xxx.  23. — See  also  Press. 

Libzeltern,  count,  I.  viii.  130,  xii.  11. 

Lichnowsky,  count,  repulse  of,  at  Rivoli,  IV.  lii.  65. 

Lichtenstein,  prince,  relieves  Ferrara,  IV.  lii.  64 — at  Cus- 
toza,  67 — at  Valeggio,  71 — defeated  at  Volta,  72— occu- 
pies Modena,  77 — at  Schwechat,  liv.  71,  72 — at  Temes- 
var,  Iv.  74. 

Lichtenstoin,  representation  of,  in  the  Diet,  HI.  xxvii.  4 
note — population  and  military  contingent,  5  note. 

Liddell,  Mr.,  opposes  Mr.  Ricardo's  motion  on  the  navi- 
gation laws,  1847,  IV.  xliii.  85. 

Lieder  ohne  Worte,  Mendelssohn's,  III.  xxviii.  85. 

Liefkenshoek,  fort  of.  III.  xxix.  92. 

Liege,  outbi-eak  of  the  revolt  in,  II.  xxiv.  73 — disorders 
and  pillage  in,  77 — succors  to  Brussels  from,  79. 

Lieven,  prince,  I.  viii.  123 — at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  vi.  61 — 
convention  regarding  Greece  arranged  by,  II.  xiv.  144. 

Lieven,  the  princess,  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
I.  vi.  62. 

Life-preservation  bill  for  Ireland,  introduction  of  tlie, 
IV.  xlii.  69— passed  in  the  Lords,  70 — its  progress  in 
the  Commons,  72— arguments  for  it,  73  et  acq. — and 
against,  77 — is  thrown  out,  81. 

Light-horse,  the  Turkish,  former  value  of,  II.  xiii.  45 — 
ert'ects  of  their  transference  to  Russia,  46. 

Light-houses,  grant  for,  in  France,  1833,  III.  xxx.  18  and 
note. 

Lille,  reform  banquet  at,  IV.  xjiv.  32 — railway  to,  43 — 
resistance  to  the  new  valuation  in,  61,  63 — Ledni-Rol- 
lin  at,  xlvii.  22 — suspension  of  cash  paynieUvS  by  bank 
of,  1.  26 — reactionary  meeting  at,  Ivii.  10. 

Lillo,  fort  of.  III.  xxix.  92. 

Lima,  fate  of  the  first  expedition  to,  I.  vii.  53. 

Limanski,  general,  death  of,  11.  xv.  59. 

Limburg,  holds  out  for  Holland,  II.  xxiv.  SO — cession 
of,  demanded  by  Belgium,  xxv.  €5— proposed  settle- 
ment of,  75^still  held  by  tlie  Belgians  in  defiance  of 
the  treaty,  1838,  III.  xxxiy.  22. 

Limerick,  tlie  assizes  of  1822  in,  I.  x.  121 — the  famine  of 
18-3  in,  122  note— increase  of,  .«iiice  the  Union,  III.  xxxi. 
124  note — proposed  reform  of  corporation  of,  xxxvi.  33 
— foundation  of  secular  college  of,  IV.  xlii.  22— agra- 
rian outrages  in,  l?4i!,  74,  76  note — increase  of  crime 
in,  1847,  xliii.  97  and  note — defensive  measures  of  gov- 
ei-nment  at,  1S4S,  138. 

Limited  liability,  companies  on  principle  of,  in  France, 

III.  xxxiv.  7. 

Limited  sen-ice,  motion  on  introducing  into  the  army, 

IV.  xliii.  23 — its  subsequent  introduction  and  working, 
24,  94  et  scq. 

Limoges,  reform  banquet  at,  IV.  xliv.  32 — ardor  of  the 
Radicals  at,  xlvii.  22— disorders  at,  1S48.  1.  62. 

Lin,  viceroy,  appointment  of,  and  his  violent  proceedings 
at  Canton,  IV.  xlviii.  23 — recall  of,  27. 

Linange,  general,  IV.  Iv.  36. 

Lincoln,  earl  of,  cliief  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests, 
1841,  IV.  xii.  14  note. 

Lincolnshire,  additional  members  for,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Linens,  increased  export  of,  from  England,  1822,  II.  xix. 
9 — foreign,  reduction  of  duties  on,  1825,  76. 

Lingard,  the  historical  works  of,  I.  v.  t3,  54. 

Linois,  admiral,  trial  and  .acquittal  of,  I.  iii.  106. 

Linseed,  consumption  of,  in  England,  1822-1825,  II.  xir. 
64  note. 

Lintz,  death  of  Fouche  at,  I.  iii.  40. 

Lisbon,  the  government  at.  after  removal  of  the  roval 
family  to  Brazil,  I.  vii.  ^5 — revolution  at,  1820,  9(5 — 
establishment  of  joint  regency  at,  97 — junta  of.  mod- 
erate measures  advocated  by,  99 — prices  of  wheat  at, 
1817  .and  1819,  x.  17  note — landing  of  the  British  expe- 
dition at,  II.  xxi.  54 — inteiTention  of  the  French  fleet 
at,  xxv.  76. 

Liskeard,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Liston,  the  comedian,  I.  v.  105. 

Literary  men.  Napoleon's  estimate  of,  III.  xxx.  .55. 

Literary  property.  Lord  Malion's  act  for  securing,  IV.  xlL 
62— debate  on,  in  France,  1841,  xliv.  57. 

Literature,  impulse  given  to,  by  the  war,  I.  v.  1 — brill- 
iant eras  in,  which  succeed  times  of  public  danger,  6 — 
invariable  characteristics  of  early.  III.  xxviii.  4 — ex- 
ten.sion  of  the  dangers  of,  IV.  xii.  64. 

Literature  of  France,  effects  of  the  revolution  on  the,  II. 
xviii.  1  —  its  distinguishing  features,  2  —  antagonism 
between  the  opposite  school.^,  3 — character  of  the  ro- 
mantic school,  4 — character  of  works  of  imagination, 
5 — the  drama,  its  corrupt  character,  6 — leading  authors, 
Chateaubriand.  7 — Madame  de  Stael,  14 — Guizot,  18 — 
Lamartine,  23  —  Sismondi,  27 — Auguste  and  Aniad6e 
Thierry,  30— Michaud,  32— Barante,  33— Salvandy,  34 
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—Thiers,  35— Lacretelle,  HS— Capefigue,  33— Miclielet, 
40 — milit:iry  liistories  and  memoirs,  41 — Napoleon,  43 
— Jomiiii,  45— Matliieii  Dumas,  40 — Gonoial  I'clet,  4T — 
Count  Segiir,  4S— Baron  l-'ain, 49 —memoirs  during  tlio 
revolution,  50 — IJourrienne,  51 — Duche.ssd'Abrantes,  5i 
— Chateaubriand  and  Ijamartine  ,i.s  memoir  writer.-i,  63 
— Cousin,  54 — liaraenais,  55  —  Villemain,  56  —  Guin- 
fjucne,  DT — DaTocqueville,  5S — Cuvier,  60 — Humboldt, 
61— lecline  of  poets,  63— the  Abbo  Deliilo,  64— Boriin- 
g,.]-,  63 — Paul  Courier,  06— decline  of  the  drama,  6T — 
causes  of  this,  6S — romance  writers,  69 — Victor  Hu{;o, 
TO—George  Sand,  Tl — Eugene  Sue,  T'i — periodical  lit- 
erature, 73— diiferent  class  of  writers  in  daily  press  in 
France  and  England,  74 — causes  of  this,  75 — the  .stage: 
Talma,  7S  —  Mademoiselle  Georges,  79— Mademoi- 
Kelle  Mars,  SO— R.achel,  81— architecture  of  Paris,  S3— 
modern  school  of  painting,  83— I.e  Gros,  84 — Vernet, 
85— Villemain's  History  of  the,  56— effect  of  the  pas- 
sion for  gain  on.  III.  xxxiv.  12, 

Literature  of  Germany,  importance  of,  during  early  part 
of  the  century.  III.  xxviii.  1 — it  tlie  index  to  genejal 
opinion,  2  —  cause  of  its  romantic  character,  3  —  its 
dawn,  4 — causes  of  its  backwardness,  5 — science  anil 
learning  before  the  middle  of  eighteentli  rentiny,  C— 
Lc'siug  and  Winkelman,  7 — WIeland,  8 — Goethe,  10 — 
Sdiiller,  17— Klopstock,  2-'— Oililenschlager,  24— Grill- 
parzer,  20 — Kotzebue,  27 — ^ Werner,  2S — lefects  of  it-f 
comedy,  29- Tieck,  31  — Kiirner,  32  — Burg->r,  31  — 
Freiligrath,  35— Uhland,  3G— Ruckhart,  37— Kedwitz, 
38 — Kinkel,  -59 — eliaracter  of  its  prose,  40 — and  causes 
of  this,  41,  43— Niebuhr,  43— Heeren,  44-Miiller,  45— 
Von  Hammer,  46 — Herder,  47 — Sohlosser,  49 — Uanke, 
49— SehlegL'l,  50— tlie  Archduke  Charles,  51— Clause- 
witz,  51 — Bartholdy,  Varnhagen  von  En-e,  and  Stein, 
53  —autobiographies,  .Vl — those  of  Goethe,  Oehlenschla- 
ger,  and  Andersen,  55 — character  of  romances,  55  — 
tlie  philosophic  novelists,  .57— Countess  Hahn-IIahii, 
53-Haklander,  59- Anders  Ml,  60— Jean  Paul  Uichter, 
61 — the  philosophic  school,  62 — Kant,  63 — Ficlite  and 
Schellin^,  64^P.  Schlegel,  65 — .Jacobi,  66— religious 
char.acter  of,  67 — reaction  against  this — rationalism, 
63— Strauss,  09 — reflections  on  it,  71 — its  general  char- 
acter, 72 — its  romantic  and  sentimental  character.  73 
— circumstances  which  gave  it  its  peculiar  character, 
92. 

Literature  of  Great  Britain,  impulse  given  to,  after  the 
war,  I.  v.  1 — causes  of  tliis,  2 — sketcli  of  it — Sir  Walter 
Scott,  7  et  Sfq. — Lord  Byron,  11  et  seq. — Moore,  14  et 
seq. — Campbell,  16  et  s.q. — Rogers,  IS— Southey,  19  et 
seq. — Wordsworth,  21  et  Si'q. — Coleridge  and  Shelley, 
23— Mrs.  Heinans,  24— Crabbe,  2.5 — Toanna  Baillie,  20 
— Tennyson,  27— prose  writers,  28 — Dugald  Stewart,  29 
—Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  31— Paley,  32— Hamilton,  33— 
Malthus,  34  et  seq. — Uicardo,  Sl'CuUoch,  Senior,  and 
Mill,  38— Davy,  Brunei,  Telford,  Rennie,  Stephenson, 
39  —  Herscliel,  Playfair,  Disraeli,  Alison,  40 — Buck- 
land,  .Sedgewick,  Lyell,  Brewster,  41 — the  reviews  and 
essays,  41  —  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  and 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  43— .Jeffrey,  44  — Brougham,  45 
— Mackintosh,  46— Sydney  Smith,  47 — Macaulay,  48 — 
Lockhart,  49— Wilson,  50— Hallam,  51— Sharon  Tur- 
ner and  Pal  grave.  .52 — Lingard,  53  et  S(?5.— Tytler,  55 
et  seq. — Nanier,  57 — Lord  Mahon,  5^ — Macaulay's  his- 
torv,  59 — Miss  Stric!cland,  60 — Miss  Marlinean,  61 — 
Loi- 1  CampbPll,  6i— Mitford,  63— Grote,  64— Thirlwall, 
C5-Vrnold,  6o— Mill,  6:— Miss  Edtreworth,  69— G.  P. 
R.  .;  unes,  70— Bulwer  Lytton,  71— Disraeli,  73— Dick- 
ens, 74 — ^Thackeray,  75 — Miss  Austen  and  Miss  Sin- 
clair, 76— Mrs.  Norton,  77— Warren.  78— Carlyle,  79— 
Croly,  80— Ilazlitt,  81— Bentham,  82— Sir  J.  Sinclair, 
83 — Chalmers,  84— Monkton  Milnes  and  Aytonn,  85 — 

L.  E.  L.,  Wiirburton,  etc.,  86 — architecture,  87  et  seq 

Lawrence,  89 — Turner,  90 — Fielding,  Williams,  Thom- 
son, 91 — Grant,  Pickersgill,  etc.,  '.12 — -Landseer,  03 — 
Wilkie,  94— Martin,  95— Danby,  96— Chantrey,  97— 
Flaxman,  98— Gibson,  99— Marochetti,  100— Mrs.  Sid- 
dons.  101 — John  Kenible,  102— Fanny  Kemble,  103— 
Miss  O'Neil,  104— Kean,  105— Helen  Faiicit,  106. 

IJthuania,  ocijuisition  of,  by  Russia,  H.  xxvi.  6 — origin- 
ally a  province  of  Poland,  7 — demands  of  the  Poles  re- 
garding, 27 — statistics  of,  44 — ^insun-ection  in,  and  its 
suppression,  71 — invaded  by  Chlapowski,  73 — insurrec- 
tion in,  and  its  first  succe-ises,  80 — the  peasants  of,  take 
part  with  Russia,  184S,  IV.  liii.  49. 

Littler,  general  Sir  .John,  at  Maharajpore,  IV.  xlix.  38,  39 
— commands  at  Ferozepore,  5.) — junction  with  Gough, 
60 — at  Ferozcihah,  68. 

Littleport,  occupation  of,  by  the  Ely  rioters,  I.  x.  33. 

Littleton,  Mr.,  on  the  tithe  arrears,  HI.  xxxi.  22. 

Liturgy,  omission  of  the  queen's  name  in  the,  I.  x.  79. 

Live  stock,  alarm  excited  by  new  tariff  on,  IV.  xli.  55 — 
foreign,  proposed  abolition  of  duty  on,  xlii.  49. 

Liverpool,  lord,  arguments  of,  for  continuance  of  the  In- 


come tax,  I.  ii.  16 — speech  of,  on  the  budget,  1816,  OS- 
arguments  of,  on  agricultural  distress,  I'.ilO,  41 — against 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments  in  IslO,  5il — reflections 
on  his  views,  .53 — for  the  foreign  enlistment  bill,  iv.  96 
et  seq. — on  the  position  of  the  ministry  in  ISl'j,  x.  21 
note — speech  of,  in  1S20,  on  free  trade,  65— tcnns  pro- 
po.sed  to,  regarding  the  (ineen,  78- introduces  the  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties,  83 — at  the  trial  of  the  (iiieen,  84 
—withdraws  the  bill  against  the  queen,  87 — firmness 
of,  after  the  acquittal  of  the  iineeu,  90 — cjirly  connec- 
tion of  (Janning  with,  xi.  3  note— on  the  Spiinish  war, 
xii.  67 — in  favor  of  the  bills  for  enfranchising  the  En- 
glish Catholics,  II.  XX.  28 — arguments  of,  for  suppres- 
sion of  small  notes,  xxi.  5 — illness  and  retirement  of,  00 
— his  character,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  times,  01 — 
the  death  of,  76 — his  views  on  the  corn-laws  adopted  by 
Peel,  IV.  xli.  .5. 

Liverpool,  insurrection  planned  in,  I.  iv.  12— .statistics  of 
church  accommo  latiim  in,  44  note — imports  into,  1817, 
etc.,  68 — RadicMl  meeting  at,  1S19,  x.  32 — rejoicings  in, 
on  the  acquittal  of  the  queen,  88  (/'anning's  speeches 
at,  xi.  3  note — influence  of  the  merchants,  etc.,  of,  with 
Canning,  xii.  9-  speculation  in,  182.5,  II.  xxi.  13 — peti- 
tion for  government  assistance  from,  1S26,  23 — election 
of  1S30  for,  xxii.  57 — funeral  of  lluskis.son  at,  61 — tho 
elections  of  1831  for,  xxiii.  6S— refonn  meeting  at,  85 — 
violent  reform  meeting  at,  104 — ratio  of  infant  mnrtali- 
ty  in,  HI.  xxix.  6 — r.avages  of  cholera  in,  xxxi.  9 — tho 
elections  for  1833  in,  26 — importance  of  the  slave-tra*.le 
to,  76 -elections  of  1S35  in,  xxxv.  19 — provisions  of  the 
municipal  reform  bill  regarding,  xxxvi.  7— anti-corn- 
law  association  formed  at,  xxxvii.  70 — annual  inoreaso 
of,  IV.  xlii.  9 — Irish  immigration  into,  during  the  fam- 
ine, xliii.  4.5 — discount  in,  during  panic  of  1847,  75 — 
largo  infant  mortality  in,  87 — failure  of  royal  and  other 
banks  in,  1847,  101 — ^reception  of  deputation  frcmi,  on 
bank  charter  act,  1S47,  102 — the  bankruptcies  in,  dur- 
ing 1847,  114 — vast  influx  of  destitute  Irish  into,  and  its 
effects,  119 — liigh  rate  of  infant  mortality  in,  157. 

Livonia,  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs  of,  I.  viii.  65 — the 
acquisition  of,  by  Russia,  II.  xiii.  08. 

Lloyd,  major,  at  Meanee,  IV.  xlix.  15,  17. 

Loan  offices,  establishment  of,  in  France,  IV.  I.  25. 

Loans,  amount  of,  1817, 1,  iv.  17—1819,  SI— amount  of,  to 
South  America,  and  losses  by  them,  106 — difficulty  of, 
in  France  in  1817,  vi.  31— the  French,  for  181S,  5S— 
continent.al,  and  their  results  in  1817  and  1818,  x.  18- 
the  Spanish,  1822,  contracted  in  London,  xi.  53— extent 
of,  to  South  America  and  Spain,  xii.  7 — Russian,  1828, 
II.  XV.  48 — proposed,  in  France,  1S31,  xxv.  36 — •French, 
1833,  IH.  xxix.  81— France,  1833,  xxx.  19— rates  of  in- 
terest on,  during  the  war,  xxxv.  8 — ICast  Indian,  1824, 
1825,  xl.  2— British,  1841,  IV.  xli.  26-1847,  xliii.  70- 
foreign,  from  British  capitalists,  184Y,  99— French,  1311, 
xliv.^5— 1S40,  45— 1S47,  xlvii.  7— 1848,  1.  78,  li.  1. 

Lobau,  count,  II.  xvii.  67  note,  74  note — signs  dethrone- 
ment of  the  king,  87 — at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  xxiv.  23 

opposed  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  29 — reception  of,  in 
Prussia  as  embassailor  from  Louis  Philippe,  50. 

Local  purposes  act  for  Ireland,  expenditure  under  the, 
IV.  xliii.  44  note. 

Locard,  M.,  arrest  of  Ney  by,  I.  iii.  83. 

Loch,  captain,  defeat  of,  in  Burmnh,  IV.  xlix.  118. 

Lock  Hospital,  Dublin,  grant  to  the,  II.  xx.  5  note. 

Lockhart,  J.  G.,  as  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  etc.,  I.  v.  49. 

Logge,  sergeint,  at  the  arrest  of  the  Cato  Street  conspira- 
tors, I.  X.  47. 

Logotheti,  operations  of,  off  Chios,  II.  xiv.  60. 

Lointier's,  meeting  of  the  Republicans  at,  II.  xxiv.  21 

efforts  of  the  Republicans  at,  against  Louis  Philippe,  41. 

Loire,  army  of  the,  in  1815,  I.  iii.  23 — its  submission,  24 
— disbanded,  25. 

Loire-Inferieure,  department  of,  declared  in  state  of  siege, 
IH.  xxix.  .50. 

Lola  Montes,  expulsion  of,  from  Bavaria,  IV.  liii.  21,  26. 

Lombard,  >!.,  a  partisan  of  Louis  Napoleon's,  IH.  xxxiii. 
81. 

Lombardy,  the  revolt  of,  in  1848, 1,  i.  19 — its  suppression, 
21 — revolution.ary  excitement  in,  1830,  II.  xxiv.  87 — 
feeling  in,  on  the  war,  IV.  Hi.  8 — insurrection  in  Milan, 
and  expulsion  of  the  Austrians,  9  et  .seq crown  of,  re- 
fused by  Charles  Albert,  48 — conditions  of  armistice  re- 
garding, 98 — its  separation  had  been  agreed  to  by  Aus- 
tria, 121. 

London,  the  bishop  of,  II.  xxi.  .57 — votes  for  the  refonn 
bill,  xxiii.  105— at  Wellington's  funeral,  IV.  Ivi.  79. 

London,  mercantile  losses  in,  on  the  peace,  I.  ii.  5— the 
Common  Council  of,  their  address  in  1S16,  66 — statistics 
of  church  accommodation  in,  iv.  4t  note — petition  from, 
against  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  61 — recent 
architectural  embellishments  of,  v.  S7 — Common  Coun- 
cil of,  petition  of  the.  on  the  Manchester  massacre,  x.  32 
— free-trade  petition   from  the  merchants  of,  64— en- 
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thnsiaatic  reception  of  the  queen  in,  82 — rejoicingg  in, 
on  the  acquittal  of  the  iiueen,  SS— new.spupers  published 
in,  17S2,  1790,  and  1921,  120  note — Spanish  loan  con- 
tracted in,  1S2'2,  xi.  53 — proportion  of  natural  children 
in,  II.  xvii.  122 — wages  in,  compared  with  Paris,  132 — 
Chateaubriand's  residence  in,  xviii.  7 — merchants  of, 
their  petition  in  favor  of  free  trade,  xix.  37  ef  n'q. — 
joint-stoclc  companies  for  improvements  in,  1S25,  06 
note alle;,'el  over-speculation  in,  1325.  xxi.  IB — elec- 
tion of  18a0  for,  xxii.  57— iniiuence  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem on  tlie  markets  of,  6-i — and  undue  influence  given 
to  it,  60 — postponement  of  the  king's  visit  to,  76 — con- 
sternation caused  by  it,  77 — Brougliam's  speech  on  it, 
7J — additional  members  for,  xxiii.  42 — the  merchants' 
and  bankers'  petition  against  tlie  reform  bill,  50 — illu- 
mination in,  on  dissolution  of  Parliament,  1831,  GO— riots 
in,  07 — the  elections  of  1S31  for,  OS^illumination  in,  on 
tlie  passing  of  the  reform  bill,  77 — disorder.?  in,  on  the 
rejection  of  the  bill  by  the  Peers,  83 — ratio  of  infant 
mortality  in.  III.  x.xix.  C — Polish  committee  at,  xxx.  22 
— attack  on  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  in,  xxxi.  2^deaths 
from  cholera  in,  9 — introduction  of  system  of  delegation 
in,  25 — the  elections  for  1833  in,  20 — Radical  agitation 
in,  1S33,  62 — fresh  protocol  regarding  Belgium  i-igned 
at,  xxxiv.  26— the  elections  of  1835  in,  xxxv.  19 — -ex- 
emption of,  from  municipal  reform  bill,  7 — banquet  to 
Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Byng  in,  1330,  55 — anti-corn-law 
association  formed  at,  x.xxvii.  70  —  the  coronation  of 
Qacen  Victoria  in,  xxxviii.  2 — the  elections  of  1341  for, 
57 — and  Eastern  Bank,  the,  xxxix.  31  note — rates  of 
mortality  in,  13-11,  IV.  xli.  17  note — dcfenselessness  of, 
from  invasion,  134l,  18— reception  of  the  proposed  in- 
come tax  in,  49 — fall  in  butcher-meat  on  the  new  tariff, 
1842,  55 — visit  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to,  119 — annual 
increase  of  population  in,  xlii.  9 — Lord  John  Russell's 
letter  to  electors  of,  on  the  corn-law.s,  41  et  sq. — state 
of,  during  panic  of  1347,  discount  in,  etc.,  xliii.  73,  75 — 
disturbances  in,  1348,  130 — the  Cliartist  movement  of 
the  10th  April,  and  its  failure,  131  et  seq. — renewed 
agitation  of  the  Chartists  in,  137 — arrest,  etc.,  of  the 

leaders,  i  b high  rate  of  mortality  in,  157 — conference 

at,  on  the  Schleswig  question,  liii.  40— -the  funeral  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Ivi.  75  et  s:q. 

London  bankers,  pressure  on  the,  and  its  causes,  1825,  II. 
xxi.  1 4— meeting  and  resolution  of  the,  1847,  which 
compels  suspension  of  the  bank  charter  act,  IV.  xliii. 
102  and  note. 

London  Bridge,  the  architecture  of,  I.  v.  87. 

London  congress,  the,  their  right  course  regarding  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  II.  xxv.  01 — declaration  of,  regard- 
ing Luxembourg,  67 — further  negotiations,  and  devia- 
tion from  the  act  of  separation,  09,  70 — resolution  of, 
regarding  intervention  in  Belgium,  74 — iinal  arrange- 
ments proposed,  75 — its  practical  breaking  up,  UI.  xxix. 
85. 

London  merchants,  resolutions  of  the,  on  the  crash  of 
1825,  II.  xLx.  81. 

London  press,  hostility  of,  to  the  Melbourne  ministry,  IH. 
xxxi.  159. 

London  University,  motion  on,  1835,  HI.  xxxv.  30. 

London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  parliamentary  ex- 
penses of,  IV.  xlii.  5  note. 

London  and  Northwestern  Railway,  fall  in  shares  of  1840- 
1852,  IV.  xliii.  120  note. 

London  and  Southwestern  Railway,  parliamentary  ex- 
penses of,  IV.  xlii.  5  note. 

Londonderry,  Castlereagh  becomes  marquis  of,  I.  x.  108. 
— See  Castlereagh. 

Londonderry,  the  marquis  of,  II.  xxiii.  65 — at  the  Con- 
gress of  Verona,  I.  xii.  11 — attack  on,  by  the  London 
mob,  II.  xxiii.  83 — debate  on  his  appointment  as  em- 
bassador to  St.  Petersburg,  HI.  xxxv.  28^he  resigns 
the  appointment,  29 — president  of  the  council,  1846,  IV. 
xliii.  4  note — opposes  the  limited  service  system,  95— 
representations  by,  on  bank  charter  act,  1847,  102 — ef- 
forts of,  on  behalf  of  Abd-el-Kader,  xlv.  45— at  Wel- 
lington's funeral,  Ivi.  78,  79  note. 

Londonderry,  speecli  of  Mr.  Dawson  at,  II.  xxi.  124. 

Longa,  general,  exiled  from  Madrid,  I.  xi.  70. 

Longevity,  cases  of,  among  negroes,  HI.  xxxi.  77. 

Longford,  effects  of  the  coercion  act  in.  III.  xxxi.  44  note. 

Lonsdale,  earl  of,  president  of  council,  1S52,  IV.  IvL  64 
note. 

Loodiana,  escape  of  Shah  Soqjah  to,  HI.  xl.  36 — prepara- 
tions, etc.,  of  Ilai'dinge  at,  IV.  xlix.  57. 

Looe,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Lope  de  Vega,  the  comedies  of.  III.  xxviii.  29. 

Lopoz-Ballasteros,  Don  Luis,  minister  of  finance,  L  xii. 
95  note. 

Lopez-Banos,  general,  defeat  of  Quesada  by,  I.  xi.  60 — 
becomes  minister  at  war,  69 — defeat  of  Quesada  by,  73 
— pillage  of  Seville  by,  xii.  79. 

Lord,  Dr.,  death  of,  IH.  xl.  92. 


Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  trials  for  attack  on  the,  1823, 
II.  XX.  19. 

Lord  Mayor,  the,  at  the  Spafield  riots,  L  ii.  67. 

Lords,  tlio  House  of,  trial  of  the  queen  before,  I.  x.  84 — 
motion  on  Catholic  emancipation  thrown  out  by,  97 — 
proposed  admission  of  Catholics  to,  124 — increase  of 
appeal  cases  to,  II.  xx.  32  note — rejection  of  Catholic 
bill  of  1825  by,  44— majority  in,  for  suppression  of 
small  notes,  xxi.  10 — hostility  in,  to  the  Canning  min- 
istry, 63— rejection  of  new  corn  bill  in,  1827,  79 — debate 
on  repeal  of  test  act,  lOS— discussion  on  Catholic  bill, 
148 — majority  for  it,  149 — debate  on  the  national  dis- 
tress in,  1330.  xxii.  21  et  seq. — scene  in,  on  the  proposed 
dissolution,  1831,  xxiii.  65 — efforts  to  intimidate,  on 
the  reform  bill,  78 — Earl  Grey's  speech,  79 — bill  thrown 
out,  81 — creation  of,  resolved  on  by  the  cabinet,  101— 
and  at  last  agreed  to  by  tlie  king,  102 — secret  negotia- 
tions with  the  waverers,  103 — revolutionary  meetings 
to  coerce  them,  104 — majority  for  second  reading,  105 
— and  for  Lord  Lyndhurst's  amendment,  106— minis- 
ters demand  authority  for  creation  of  them,  107 — per- 
mission given  for  creation  of,  112 — the  Opposition  with- 
draw till  the  bill  is  passed,  113 — passing  of  it,  115 — 
position  of  House  of,  under  the  old  constitution  of  En- 
gland, 123 — the  tlireat  of  the  Liberals  to  swamp,  150 — 
danger  of  coercing  them,  157 — prudence  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Opposition  ones,  153 — character  of  the 
debates  in,  xxv.  100 — passing  of  the  Irish  coercion  bill 
in.  III.  xxxi.  42 — opposition  in,  to  Irish  Church  bill, 
51 — address  voted  by,  on  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  125 
— debate  on  the  Irish  Church  in,  134— parting  address 
of  Lord  Grey  as  minister  in,  140,  141 — proceedings  in, 
on  the  modified  coercion  bill,  143 — throw  out  the  tithe 
bill,  144 — amendment  to  new  poor-law  in,  152 — debate 
on  Lord  Londonderry's  appointment,  xxxv.  29 — effect 
of  Peel's  administration  with  regard  to,  47 — Lord  Mel- 
bourne's announcement  of  his  principles  of  govern- 
ment in,  xxxvi.  1 — modifications  of  the  corporate  re- 
form bill  in,  1.5 — rejection  of  the  appropriation  clause 
by,  19  —  crusade  of  O'Connell  against,  22  —  feeling 
against,  among  the  working  classes,  23 — additions  by 
the  Whigs  to,  and  Liberal  majority  thus  obtained  by 
them,  25  —  creations  of,  since  1830,  ib.  — moditicationa 
of  the  Irish  corporation  bill  by,  39 — again  throw  out 
the  Irish  Cliurch  bill,  40 — danger  from  collision  with 
tliu  Commons,  41 — increased  agitation  against  them.  42 
—postpone  the  Irish  corporations  bill,  1837,  58 — voie 
of,  on  Lord  Normanby's  Irish  administration,  05 — com- 
promise between,  and  the  Commons  on  the  appropria- 
tion clause,  etc.,  GO — again  modify  the  Irish  muuicip.il 
bill,  1838,  08  —  finally  pass  it,  G9  —  Lord  Melbourne's 
statement  of  his  resignation,  1839,  xxxvii.  133 — modi- 
fication of  the  Jamaica  bill  by,  137 — final  defeat  of  the 
Melbourne  ministry  in,  xxxviii.  58 — majority  in,  for 
tlie  sliding  scale,  IV.  xli.  40 — reversal  of  O'Connell's 
sentence  by,  73 — passing  of  the  bank  charter  act  in, 
114 — vote  of,  on  the  enlarged  grant  to  Maynooth,  xlii. 
23 — division  in,  on  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  05— 
Wellington's  declaration  in,  60 — the  life  preservation 
bill  for  Ireland  introduced  into,  70— division  in,  on  the 
slave-sugar  quetion,  xliii.  16 — discussion  on  the  Irish 
famine  in,  08 — division  on  Mr.  Fielden's  factory  bill, 
91 — report  of  committee  of,  on  bank  charter  act,  112. 
— See  Parliament. 

Lords,  House  of,  in  Hungary,  IV.  liii.  10. 

Lorraine,  cession  of,  demanded  by  Austria,  I.  iii.  47. 

Lorrenzini,  the  club,  I.  vii.  87 — closed,  ib. 

Lostwithiel,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Loughlin,  arrears  of  tithes  in  diocese  of.  III.  xxxi.  15. 

Louis  XIV.,  literature  of  France  under,  II.  xviii.  1 — 
Capefigue's  History  of,  39. 

Louis  XVI.,  prohibition  of  services commemoratingdeflth 
of,  II.  xxv.  50. 

Louis  XVIII.,  hazards  and  diiBculties  of  his  position,  L 
i.  5 — difficulties  of,  on  his  second  restoration,  iii.  6 — 
his  difficulties  in  the  choice  of  his  ministers,  7 — his 
first  ministry,  8  et  seq. — on  the  admission  of  Foucho 
into  the  ministry,  9— his  proclamation  from  Canibray, 
10— his  entry  into  Paris,  11 — his  difficulties  from  the 
violence  of  the  Royalists,  12 — changes  the  mode  of 
election  by  a  royal  ordinance,  14, 15 — division  between 
him  and  his  brother,  etc.,  regarding  it,  16 — opposed  to 
the  removal  of  the  censoiship,  17— ordinance  regarding 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  20— and  making  the  peerage 
hereditary,  21 — opposed  to  tlie  hereditary  peerage,  ib. 
— feeling  of,  on  the  Royalist  massacres,  35— efforts  of, 
against  them,  36 — dismissal  of  Talleyrand,  etc.,  by,  41 
— ministry  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  42 — speech  of,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Chambers,  00— difficulties  with  re- 
gard to  the  oath  of  fidelity,  62— efforts  of,  for  the  escape 
of  the  proscribed  Napoleonists,  T7 — efforts  on  behalf  of 
Labedoyere  with,  81 — Ney's  death  determined  on,  88 — 
conduct  of,  with  regard  to  the  death  of  Ney,  90 — his 
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answer  to  applications  on  behalf  of  Lavnlette,  93 — gpn- 
eral  amnesty  procliiimed  by,  lOT  —  opposition  of  thi; 
Chamber  to  it,  lOS— the  conspiracy  of  I)i(lier  againnt, 
124 — conspiracy  in  Paris,  etc.,  12(J — a  coup  d'etat  rec- 
ommended to  liini,  129 — views  of.  regarding  tlie  cliar- 
ter,  131 — issues  the  ordinance  of  5th  September,  181G, 
132 — its  effects,  134— indignation  of,  at  Chateaubriand, 
133 — changes  in  tlie  hiw  made  liv  royal  ordinance  un- 
der liim,  l:;5 — the  reaction  of  1S15  Vorced  upon  him, 
137 — views  of,  in  1S1(5,  vi.  3 — measures  of,  to  relieve 
the  distres-i  of  1816,  7  —  his  t^pcech  on  opening  tlio 
Chamber,  8  —  pffoits  of,  on  behalf  of  the  new  law  of 
elections,  17 — feeling  of,  regarding  the  law  of  beque.-^ts 
to  the  clergy,  32 — restoration  of  tlie  Orleans  estates  by, 
45 — anxiety  of,  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  allied  troops, 
53  —  instructions  of,  to  Richelieu  regarding  the  Con- 
gress of  Ai.\-l:i-Chapelle,  01 — visit  of  the  Enipernr  Al- 
exander to,  74 — views  of,  as  to  the  ministry  in  ISIS.  7S 
— new  ministry,  79 — views  and  feelings  of,  in  1818,  SI, 
82 — feeling  of,  with  regard  to  the  electoral  law,  bl — 
large  creation  of  peers  by,  96 — visits  of,  to  the  Louvre 
exhibition  in  1819,  ix.  16— feelings  of,  on  the  elections 
of  1819,  and  conver.sation  with  the  Count  d'Artois  on 
it,  22 — speech  of,  on  opening  the  session  of  1819,  25 — 
at  the  death-bed  of  the  Dnke  de  Berri,  3S — supports 
Decazes  after  the  murder  of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  42 — 
but  at  last  disnusse3  him,  43 — inclination  of,  for  Pla- 
tonic attacliments,  45 — the  Countess  dii  Cayla,  46 — her 
first  interview  with  him,  47 — at  the  funeral  of  the  Duke 
de  Berri,  51— at  the  liirtli  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  81 
— new  organization  of  his  household,  91 — circular  by, 
to  the  electors,  1820,  94 — his  alarm  at  the  result  of  the 
elections,  95 — speech  of,  on  opening  the  session  of  1S20, 
and  answer  of  the  Chamber,  !  S^speech  of,  and  reply, 
session  1S21,  106 — resignation  of  the  Kichelieu  minis- 
try, ib. — the  Villele  ministry,  107 — his  failing  health, 
ib. — danger  to,  from  the  .Spanish  Revolution,  xii.  1 — . 
views  of,  regarding  the  Spanish  intervention,  13 — 
views  of,  on  the  results  of  the  Congress  of  Verona,  23 
— interview  witli  Wellington  on  the  .Spanish  question, 
ib. — his  anxieties  on  it,  24 — suppoits  Villele  on  the 
Spanish  question,  25 — speech  of,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Chambers,  1823,  28 — reception  of  d'Angoulenie  by,  on 
his  return  from  Spain,  99 — speech  of,  on  opening  the 
Chamljers  in  1824,  110 — failing  powers  of,  119 — his  de- 
clining days,  120 — his  conversational  powers,  121 — ^his 
last  religions  improssionF,  122  —  his  death,  123  —  and 
character,  124  —  his  private  qualities  and  weaknesses, 
125 —Chateaubriand  at  the  restoration  of,  xi.  6  note — 
personal  economy  of,  II.  xvi.  15 — •  hi:!  regulations  re- 
garding the  army,  and  their  result,  xvii.  109 — various 
ordonnances  issued  by,  135 — repeated  degradations  of 
the  peerage  under,  xxv.  105. 

Louis,  the  archduke,  IV.  liv.  3,  4,  5. 

L  Ills,  baron,  minister  of  finance  in  1815.  L  iii.  9 — first 
operations  of,  as  finance  minister  in  1815,  28 — retiies 
with  Talleyrand,  42-  becomes  finance  minister  in  1818, 
vi.  79 — views  of,  on  tlie  electoral  law,  ix.  22 — dismissed 
from  the  ministry,  23 — returned  for  Paris  in  18i7,  II. 
xvi.  71,  xvii.  67  note — finance  minister  under  Louis 
Philippe,  xxiv.  44,  xxv.  47— tenders  his  resignation,  5'.). 

Louis  Bois,  cholera  at.  III.  xxix.  32  note. 

Louis  Napoleon,  restoration  of  military  de.spotism  in 
l/'rance  by,  I.  i.  22 — tlie  coup  d'etat  of,  II.  xvii.  105 — 
established  by  universal  suffrage,  114 — heads  the  Napo- 
leonists.  III.  xxxiii.  OS — early  life  of,  75 — preparations 
for  attempt  at  Strashurg,  76 — breaking  out  of  the  con- 
spiracy, 77 — its  first  success,  7S — and  ultimate  failure, 
73 — conduct  of  the  government  toward  him,  and  his 
banishment  to  America,  SO — i-eturn  of,  to  Europe,  com- 
pelled to  leave  Switzerland,  and  retires  to  Englnnd, 
xxxiv.  20 — his  Idees  XapoleonienneF,  44 — expedition 
of,  to  Boulogne,  80 — failure  of  the  enterprise,  81,  82 — 
Ilia  trial,  and  sentence  of  imprisonment,  83 — his  life  in 
prison,  and  its  beneficial  results,  S4— enrollment  of, 
as  a  special  constable,  1S4S,  IV.  xliii.  132 — liberation 
of  Abd-el-Kader  by,  xlv.  45 — escape  of,  from  prLson  of 
Ham,  xlvi.  30  et  seq. — his  expedition  organized  in 
Switzerland,  90 — commencement  of  agitation  in  favor 
of,  1.  76 — elected  to  the  Assembly,  ib. — chances  of,  for 
the  presidency,  li.  15 — election  of,  to  the  Assembly, 
and  ills  speecli,  19 — contest  for  the  presidency,  21 — his 
address  to  electors,  25  et  seq. — his  election,  29 — minis- 
try appointed,  31 — financial  measures,  82 — resolves  on 
intervention  at  Rome,  Hi.  Ill — feeling  of  the  Assem- 
bly toward,  Ivii.  1 — formation  of  army  of  the  Alps,  2 
— changes  of  ministry,  3 — conspiracy  of  29th  January 
against  him,  12  et  seq. — difficulties  of  his  position,  14 
— insurrection  of  June  and  its  suppression,  17,  18 — 
entire  change  of  his  ministers,  20 — his  first  measures 
as  an  independent  magistrate,  22 — meeting  with  the 
electors  of  Paris,  25 — effect  of  the  new  law  of  elections 
on  him,  27 — hostility  of  the  Assembly,  28 — his  tour  in 
VoT..  IV.— Re 


the  provinces,  29 — coalition  in  Assembly  against  him, 
30 — rupture  with  Cliangarnier,  31 — opening  of  new 
session,  32 — commencement  of  rupture  with  Assembly, 
33 — new  ministry,  etc.,  34 — vote  against  him,  35 — min- 
istry again  changed,  36 — on  the  revision  of  the  consti- 
tution, 39 — views  on  the  electoral  law,  41 — new  minis- 
tiy,  ib. — opening  of  session,  42 — motion  of  quaestors 
against  him,  43 — meeting  of  geneials  in  his  favor,  46 
— conspiracy  in  Assembly,  47 — preparations  for  coup 
d'etat,  4S — proclamutiou,  49 — dispersion  of  Assembly, 
50 — majority  over  prance  for  him,  52. 
Louis  Philippe — .see,  before  his  accession,  Orleans,  duke 
of— difficulties  of  the  position  of,  I.  i.  16 — causes  of  his 
fall,  17 — the  choice  and  overthrow  of,  in  I'rance,  II. 
xvii.  99 — the  royal  speech  on,  xxii.  71 — animosity  of 
the  working  classes  against  goveinment  of,  xxiv.  5 — 
sliength  given  to  his  j;overiinient  by  the  support  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  6 — danger  to  «liich  it  at  last  exposed 
him,  7 — offers  the  foreign  ministry  to  Chateaubriand, 
40 — conver.'-ation  between  them,  ib.  note — acceptance 
of  the  crown  by  him,  41 — speeches  on  his  accejitanre 
of  the  constitution,  42 — appointments  of  ministers,  44 
-r-recognition  of  him  by  the  English  government,  47 — 
reception  of  his  accession  on  the  Continent,  48 — recog- 
nized by  Austria,  49 — and  by  Prussia,  50 — his  charac- 
ter, and  opposite  views  of  it,  51 — its  seeming  contradic 
tions,  52 — his  good  and  bad  qniilities,  53 — his  career, 
and  its  influence  on  him,  54 — diflicullies  with  which  he 
had  to  contend,  55 — dissensions  in  the  council,  and  vio- 
lence of  National  Guard  deputation,  50 — danger  from 
Lafayette  to,  and  his  elTorts  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  latter,  59— secretly  favors  the  attempt  to  revo- 
lutionize Spain,  67 — distrust  excited  in  the  European 
powers  toward,  xxv.  1 — views  of,  as  to  the  ex-minis- 
ters of  Charles  X.,  3 — his  alarm  on  the  tmeute  of  18th 
October,  5 — his  efforts  to  save  them,  and  dissolution  of 
the  ministry,  7 — changes  in  mini^try,  17 — declines  the 
crown  of  Belgium  for  his  son,  21 — general  discontent 
under,  35 — dismissal  of  Lafilte,  47 — change  in  electoral 
law,  49 — proscription  of  the  Bourbons,  and  his  ingrati- 
tude, 50 — efforts  of,  to  conciliate  the  electors,  54— his 
progresses  into  Normandy  and  Champagne,  56  —  his 
speech  on  opening  the  Chambers,  58 — attacks  on,  in 
the  Portuguese  press,  and  intervention  in  consequence, 
76 — debate  on  settlement  on,  87 — increase  of  power  of, 
by  abolition  of  hereditary  peerage.  III.  xxix.  1 — social 
dangers  to  which  cxj-osed,  2 — address  of  the  deputies 
to,  on  the  Lyons  insurrection,  17 — jirivate  fortune  and 
civil  list  of,  20 — extravagance  of  the  latter,  21 — conduct 
of,  during  the  cholera,  36 — orders  of,  regarding  the 
Duchess  de  Berri,  45 — conspiijicy  of  the  democratic  op- 
position against,  £6 — preparations  of  tlie  government, 
59,  62 — resolution  shown  by,  during  the  revolt  of  1832, 
67 — conduct  of,  during  the  revolt  of  St.  Meri,  73 — depu- 
taiion  from  the  Chamber  to  him,  74 — his  answer,  75 — 
coni]ielled  to  dissolve  the  courts-martial,  78 — arbitrary 
imprisonments,  and  war  w  ith  the  press,  7!) — increased 
consideration  from  suppression  of  the  revolt,  SO — mar- 
riago  of  his  daughter  to  Leopold  of  Belgium,  82 — 
changes  in  ministry,  and  creation  of  peers,  83 — vindi- 
cation of  the  ordonnjinces  of  Charles  X.  under,  101 — 
results  of  his  double  victory  over  the  Royalists  and 
Republicans,  xxx.  1 — force  and  corruption  the  principle 
of  bis  goveinment,  2 — way  in  which  thi.s  v  as  worked 
out,  8 — its  danger  in  the  end,  4— changes  in  ministry 
and  creation  of  peers,  9 — hostility  of  the  secret  societieit 
to,  11 — effect  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt, 
12 — opening  of  the  Chambers,  his  speech,  and  attempt 
at  his  as.^assination,  13 — journeys  to  Normandy  and 
Calais,  and  answers  to  addresses,  20 — discussion  on,  at 
congress  of  Mimtz-Graetz,  27 — opening  of  the  Cham- 
bers, 1834,  and  his  speech,  32 — changes  made  in  the 
caljinet,  40  —  results  6f  his  devotion  to  the  tlirrne, 
59,  60 — reasons  against  Turkey's  applying  for  aid  to, 
xxxii.  22 — views  of,  in  supporting  Jlehemet  AH,  39 — 
view.s,  etc.,  of,  on  the  treaty  of  the  allies  for  settlement 
of  Turkey,  60 — views  of,  on  the  bombardment  of  Bey- 
rout,  07 — conference  with  Guizot,  and  its  results,  68 — 
repeated  triumphs  of,  over  the  Republican.-i,  xxxiii.  1 — 
his  speech  on  opening  the  Chariibers,  1804,  2 — opposes 
ail  amnesty,  3,  5 — views  of,  on  goveinment  of  Algeria, 
ib.  note — contest  of,  with  the  ('hamber,  10 — resignation 
of  Mortier,  and  sends  for  De  Broglie,  11 — his  views  as 
to  the  choice  of  his  ministers,  12 — oidonnance  of,  con- 
stituting the  Peers  a  court  for  political  trials,  10 — or- 
donnance  regarding  selection  of  counsel  by  the  accuseil, 
18 — at  the  fete  of  July,  in  183.5,  and  eonspira('y  to 
murder  him,  29 — e.\plo3ion  of  the  infernal  machine, 
30 — Ci^oluess  of,  on  the  occasion,  31 — his  after-feelingn, 
32 — improved  position  of,  1830,  45 — alienation  of,  liom 
Broglie,  47 — opposed  to  reduction  of  debt,  and  resig- 
nation of  the  ministry,  51 — new  ministry,  Thiers  pre- 
mier, 52  —  Alibaud's  attempt  to  assassinate,  64 — an- 
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nnuncement  of  his  sechisioii  in  liis  palace,  66 — views 
of,  oil  the  Spanish  qiieBtioii,  resignation  of  Thiers,  and 
accession  of  Mole,  71 — liberation  of  Prince  Polignac, 
etc.,  73— the  conspiracy  of  Louis  Napoleon  against,  76 

its  outbreak,  77 — its  failure,  79 — sentence  on  Louis 

Napoleon,  80— modifications  of  the  ministry,  Sj— mar- 
riage of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  negotiated,  87— prepara- 
tions for  it,  and  general  amnesty,  83 — attempt  on  his 
life  by  Meunier,  etc.,  ib. — inauguration  of  Versailles  as 
a  palace  of  the  arts,  90 — dissolves  the  Chamber,  92— 
views  of,  on  Algeria,  106— firmness  of,  on  the  disaster 
before  Constantino,  113— necessary  rigor  of  his  gov- 
ernment, 124 — influence  of  the  successes  in  Algeria  on, 
xxxiv.  1— fresli  creation  of  peers,  '2 — opening  of  Cliara- 
bers,  1837,  6 — visit  of,  to  the  dying  Talleyrand,  17— the 
conspiracy  of  Hubert,  19 — attempt  to  form  a  liberal 
ministry  after  Mole's  resignation,  afid  conditions  de- 
manded, 33 — commutation  of  sentences  of  Barbds  and 
Blanqui,  42 — increa.sed  strength  of  government,  45 — 
death  of  liis  daughter  the  Princes.=i  Marie,  61 — fresh 
creation  of  peers,  62 — -speech  of,  on  opening  the  Cham- 
bers, 1840,  G5 — his  answer  to  the  address,  70 — marriage 
of  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  71 — dotation  to  him  thrown 
out  by  Deputies,  72 — Tliiers's  second  ministry,  73 — at 
the  inauguration  of  the  pillar  on  the  Place  of  the  Bas- 
tile,  79 — attempt  of  Darnies  to  assassinate,  85— at  the 
reinterment  of  Napoleon,  87 — measures  resolved  on,  on 
the  Eastern  crisis,  95 — views  of,  as  to  the  fortifications 
of  Paris,  96  —  communications  from  Guizot  on  the 
Eastern  question,  98 — conference  with  Guizot  at  the 
Chateau  d'Eu,  ib. — pacific  views  of,  99,  101 — resigna- 
tion of  Thiers,  101  —  new  ministry,  102  — speech  on 
opening  the  Chamber,  103 — visit  of,  to  England,  IV. 
xli.  Its — connection  of  the  monetary  crisis  in  England 
with  the  fall  of,  xliii.  141 — position  of,  1841,  xliv.  1 — ■ 
Louis  Blanc's  character  of,  17 — principles  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment of,  22— at  review  of  National  Guard  of  Paris, 
184'),  31 — publication  of  letters  ascribed  to,  53 — ex- 
tracts from  them,  ib.  note — prosecutions  for  their  pub- 
lication, 54 — ambiguity  as  to  their  genuineness,  55 — 
declaration  of,  against  reform,  6S — at  the  death-bed  of 
the  Duke  d' Orleans,  81 — danger  of,  from  the  state  of 
the  Chambers,  104 — and  from  the  demoralization  of 
the  National  Guard,  106— change  in  external  policy 
during  latter  years  of  his  reign,  xlvi.  1 — his  pacific 
views  on  the  Tahiti  affair,  3 — Lecomte's  attempt  to 
assassinate,  29  —  proposals  from  Queen  Christina  for 
double  marriage,  3S — further  conferences  on  the  sub- 
ject, 40 — visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to,  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu, 
and  of  his  to  Windsor,  and  conferences  on  the  Spanish 
marriages,  41 — subsequent  negotiations,  etc.,  regard- 
ing them,  43  et  seq. — the  double  marriage  arranged, 
45 — and  contracted,  46 — holograph  letter  from  Queen 
Victoria  to,  on  the  marriages,  47 — his  breach  of  faitli 
in  them,  50,  51— policy  of,  in  Portugal,  59 — causes  of 
tlie  conservative  policy  of,  109,  110 — increasing  obsti- 
nacy, etc.,  of,  xlvii.  1 — the  Prince  de  Joinville  on  him 
2,  3— views  of,  on  the  crisis  of  1847,  4 — discontent  of 
tlie  National  Guard  with,  17 — last  t<peeoh  to  deputies, 
25— debate  on  address,  26  et  seq. — last  budget,  39 — 
division  on  address,  40 — determination  of,  against  re- 
form, 42 — death  of  his  sister,  43 — opposes  the  com- 
promise regarding  the  banquet,  45 — resignation  of 
Guizot,  55 — liis  indecision,  and  sends  for  Thiers,  59 — 
Odillon-Barrot  premier,  64 — his  last  council,  ("5 — forced 
to  abdicate,  60 — his  flight,  67 — and  escape,  68 — e.scape 
of,  to  England,  77 — causes  of  his  fall,  78  c^  scq. — hos- 
tility of  his  government  to  the  Church,  1.  IS — finances 
at  date  of  his  fall,  28  note. 

Louisa  Fernanda,  the  Infanta,  proposed  marriage  of  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier  to,  IV.  xlvi.  38 — the  marriage,  46. 

Louisa  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  IV.,  death  of,  I.  vii.  52. 

Louise  Marie,  the  princess,  marriage  of,  to  Leopold  of 
Belgium,  III.  xxix.  82. 

Louisiana,  statistics  of  banks  in.  III.  xxxvii.  7  note. 

Louisville,  insurrection  at,  1834,  III.  xxx.  47. 

Louie  Bourgas,  advance  of  the  Russians  to,  II.  xv.  135. 

I.iOuvain,  defe.at  of  the  Belgians  at,  II.  xxv.  71. 

Loiivel,  career  and  character  of,  I.  ix.  34 — assassinates 
the  Duke  de  Berri,  05  —  his  capiure,  30  —  Decazes 
charged  as  the  accomplice  of,  41— trial  and  execution 
of,  51. 

Louvel,  secret  society  called.  III.  xxx.  42  note. 

Louvre,  the,  at  Paris,  II.  xviii.  82 — breaking  up  of  the 
museum  of,  I.  iii.  27 — the  exhibition  of  industry,  etc., 
in,  ix.  16. 

Loveday,  lieutenant,  at  capture  of  Khelat,  III.  xl.  79 — 
murder  of,  by  the  Beloochees,  86. 

Loverdi,  general,  operations  of,  against  Riego,  I.,  xii.  86. 

Loverdo,  general,  at  Sidi-Feruch,  II.  xvii.  45. 

Ijowe,  Sir  Hudson,  character  of,  and  bis  conduct  at  St. 
Helena,  I.  ix.  117. 

Lower  Canada,  discontent  in,  III.  xxxvi.  27 — demands 


of  the  Opposition  in,  ?8 — violent  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly  of,  1836,  51 — different  temper  of,  from  Up- 
per, xxxvii.  78 — approach  of  the  contest  in,  80 — com- 
mencement of  the  insurrection,  81 — defeats  of  the  in- 
surgents, 82,  83— effect  of  these  successes,  84 — insur- 
rection again  breaks  out  in,  103 — its  .suppression,  104 
—and  Upper,  union  of,  110  —  government  lands  of, 
xxxviii.  11— stationary  condition  of  French  population 
of,  IV.  xli.  96 — See  ahso  Canada. 

Lowhouse,  Sir  H.  F.,  operations  under,  at  Canton,  IV. 
xlviii.  29. 

Lowicz,  the  princess,  wife  of  the  Grand  duke  Constan- 
tine,  I.  viii.  113— escape  of,  on  the  insurrection,  IL 
xxvi.  16. 

Lowinski,  attempt  of,  in  Lithuania,  II.  xxvi.  71. 

Lowth,  effects  of  the  coercion  act  in.  III.  xxxi.  44  note — 
proclaimed  in  1848,  IV.  xliii.  138. 

Lowther,  lord,  treasurer  of  the  navy,  1835,  III.  xxxv.  16 
note — postmaster-general,  1841,  IV.  xli.  14  note. 

"  Loyalists,"  the,  in  Lower  Canat'a,  III.  xxxvii.  78. 

Lozere,  Andre  de  la,  one  of  the  presidents  of  colleges,  L 
iii.  132. 

Lnbartow,  success  of  the  Poles  at,  II.  xxvi.  72. 

Liibeck,  contributions  from  France  to,  I.  iii.  48  note — rec- 
iprocity trenty  with,  II.  xix.  29  note— representation  of, 
in  the  Diet,  III.  xxvii.  4  note — population  and  military 
contingent,  5  note — progress  of,  since  the  peace,  7--ac- 
cepts  the  Germanic  constitution  of  1848,  IV.  liii.  77. 

Lubecki,  prince,  II.  xxvi.  18 — negotiations  of,  with  Nich- 
olas, 27. 

Lubienski,  general,  forces  under,  II.  xxvi.  60 — successes 
of,  in  pursuit  of  the  Russians,  63 — at  Ostroienka,  74,  75 
— detaclied  from  Warsaw  to  Plock,  S3. 

Lubis,  trial  of,  for  the  forgery  of  the  Louis  Philippe  let- 
ters, IV.  xliv.  55. 

Lucan,  lieuten.ant,  IV.  Ivi.  71  note. 

Lucca,  states  of,  assigned  to  Queen  of  Etmria,  I.  vii.  48 
— revolution  at,  and  its  annexation  to  Tuscany,  IV. 
xlvi.  80. 

Lucche.se-Palli,  Count  Hector,  secret  maniage  of  the 
Duchess  de  Berri  to.  III.  xxix.  55. 

Lucerne,  changes  in  constitution  of,  1830,  II.  xxiv.  86 — 
protest  by,  against  the  suppression  of  the  convents, 
IV.  xlvi.  92— attack  on  it  by  the  Free  Bands,  93— a 
member  of  the  Sunderbund,  94 — defeat  of  the  Sunder- 
bund  before,  and  its  surrender,  103. 

Luders,  gener.al,  intervenes  in  Hungary,  IV.  Iv.  20 — 
movements  as.signed  to,  46 — successes  of,  against  Bern, 
68 — defeats  him  at  Segeswar,  69 — and  again  at  Her- 
manstadt,  70. 

Ludgershall,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Ludlam,  a  Radical,  execution  of,  I.  iv.  14. 

Ludowicski,  chief  of  police  at  AVarsaw,  death  of,  II.  xxvi. 
10. 

Ludrc,  M.,  on  the  law  against  associations.  III.  xxx.  36 
— heads  the  committee  of  the  secret  societies,  41. 

Luneville,  Louis  Philippe  at,  II.  xxv.  50. 

Lushington,  captain,  at  Tezeen,  IV.  xlviii.  91. 

Lushington,  Dr.,  called  on  to  resign  his  seat.  III.  xxxl. 
62 — arranges  treaty  regarding  right  of  search  for  slaves, 
IV.  xlvi.  12. 

Luther,  AVerner's  drama  of.  III.  xxviii.  28. 

Luxembourg,  the  duke  de,  commander  of  the  guard,  II. 
xvii.  93— fidelity  of,  95. 

Luxembourg,  the,  execution  of  Ney  at,  I.  iii.  89— meet- 
ing of  the  peers  at,  after  tlie  fall  of  Charles  X.,  II. 
xxiv.  19 — their  proceedings,  20 — trial  of  the  ex-minis- 
ters  of  Charles  X.  in,  xxv.  6. 

Luxembourg,  duchy  and  fortress  of,  holds  out  for  Hol- 
land, II.  xxiv.  SO — annexed  to  Holland,  xxv.  22 — .views 
of  the  Belgians  on,  and  their  abandonment,  29 — ces- 
sion of,  demanded  by  Belgium,  65— change  in  lan- 
guage of  France  and  England  regarding,  67 — proposed 
settlement  of  question  regarding,  75 — provision  of  the 
Diet  regarding.  III.  xxvii.  5 — votes  of,  in  the  German- 
ic Diet,  4  note — population  and  military  contingent,  6 
note — resolution  of  Congress  of  Muntz-Graetz  regard- 
ing, xxx.  26 — still  held  by  the  Belgians  in  defiance  of 
the  treaty,  1S38,  xxxiv.  22 — statistics  of,  IV.  liii.  5  note. 

Luxembourg  Commission,  formation  of  the,  I\'.  1.  15. 

Luzy,  mademoiselle  de,  connection  of,  with  the  Praslin 
case,  IV.  xlvii.  14. 

Luzzo,  Prince  Michael,  II.  xiv.  29. 

Lycurgus,  governor  of  Samos,  preparations  of,  for  de- 
fense, II.  xiv.  110. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles.  L  v.  41. 

Lyme  Regis,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Lymington,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Lynch  law,  organized  society  for  administering,  in  Spain, 
L  vii.  93. 

Lyndhurst,  lord,  at  the  trial  of  the  queen,  I.  x.  84 — be- 
comes lord  chancellor,  11.  xxi.  GQ.,  97  note — speech  of, 
against  the  reform  bill,  81 — amendment  on  it,  106 — ad- 
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vises  Wellington  as  the  head  of  the  niinisitry  on  Grey's 

resignation,  lOS — proposed  as  chancellor,  il/ becomes 

•  lord  chancellor,  III.  xxxi.  100 — again  lord  chancellor, 
XXXV.  10  note — motions  by,  on  the  corporate  reform  bill, 
xxxvi.  15 — arguments  of,  against  Irisli  corporation  bill, 
34 — motion  by,  1S38,  on  Irish  municipal  bill,  OS — lord 
chancellor  unicr  Peel,  iV.  xli.  14 — adheres  to  O'Oon- 
nell's  sentence,  73. 

Lyons,  Sir  1'^  ImuuJ,  English  embassador  to  Greece,  IV. 
xlvi.  55,  57. 

Lyons,  conspiracy  at,  in  ISIO,  I.  iii.  127 — grain  riots  in, 
during  1S17,  vi.  25— pi'osperous  condition  of,  1S24,  II. 
xvi.  12 — reception  of  Lafayette  at,  xvii.  7 — legitimate 
an  1  illegitimate  children  in,  122  note — prosperity  of  the 
silk  manufacturers  of,  xxiv.  ii— the  revolution  of  1830 
in,  4lj — depressed  state  of  the  silk-weavers  of,  1S31,  IIL 
xxLx.  2  —  condition  of  the  working  classes  and  com- 
mencement of  the  insurrection,  7 — -measures  of  the  gov- 
ernor, etc.,  for  fixing  tariff  of  wages,  S — progress  of  the 
strife  between  the  masters  and  workmen,  9 — the  insur- 
rection, 10 — its  spreatl  and  success,  11 — ^insurgents  join- 
ed by  Nation.Tl  Guard,  and  make  the  prefect  prisoner,  12 
— desperate  strife  in  the  streets,  13 — measures  of  gov- 
ernment against  the  insurrection,  14— its  state  after  the 
revolt,  15 — arrival  of  Soult,  etc.,  and  submission  of  the 
city,  10 — a  second  insurrection  resolved  on  at,  xxx.  43 
— its  causes,  44 — commences  with  tlie  trial  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  strike,  45— desperate  struggle,  and  victoiy  of 
the  troops,  43— refonn  bantiuet  at,  1840,  IV.  xliv.  31 — 
damage  by  inundation  in,  1841,  52  —  Republicans  in, 
xlvii.  49 — unemployed  workmen  in,  1S4S,  1.  20 — suspen- 
sion of  cash  payments  by  bank  of,  20- disorders  at, 
1S48,  40 — its  state,  41 — insurrection  at.  May  18,  75 — re- 
volt in,  .June,  1849,  and  its  suppression,  Ivii.  19 — Louis 
Napoleon  at,  29. 

Lyre  and  Sword,  KiJrner's,  III.  xxviii.  32. 

Lysagora,  commencement  of  the  Galician  insurrection  at, 
IV.  xlvi.  21. 

Lyttleton,  Mr.,  proposed  as  Speaker,  1833,  IIL  xxxi.  27— 
statement  of,  regarding  Irish  tithe  bill,  13G^secret  ne- 
gotiations of,  with  O'Connell,  139 — resigns,  140 — motion 
by,  on  Irish  tithe  bill,  144 — arguments  of,  for  poor-law 
amendment  act,  148  et  seq. — becomes  Lord  Hatherton, 
xxxvi.  3. 

Lytton,  Sir  E.  B.,  the  novels,  etc.,  of,  L  v.  71,  72— argu- 
ments against  free  trade,  IV.  IvL  29  et  seq. 

M. 

Maberly,  landing  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  at,  HI.  xxix. 
43. 

Macanay,  M.  de,  imprisonment  of,  in  Spain,  I.  vii.  37. 

Macartney,  lord,  his  estimate  of  the  population  of  China, 
IV.  xlvili.  3. 

Macaulay,  T.  B.,  the  works  of,  I.  v.  48,  59 — arguments  of, 
in  favor  of  the  reform  bill,  II.  xxiii.  33 — violent  speech 
of,  against  the  Wellington  ministry.  111 — on  the  rigor 
of  revolutionary  governments.  III.  xxxiii.  124 — efforts 
of,  against  the  copyriglit  act,  IV.  xli.  02 — paymaster- 
general,  1840,  xliii.  4  note — on  education  and  crime,  90 
note,  xlix.  44. 

Maobean,  general,  operations  of,  in  Burmah,  III.  xxxix. 
58— defeat  of  the  Bunuese  by,  59. 

MHJaskill,  brigadier,  afterward  Sir  John,  at  the  Huft- 
Kotul,  IV.  xlviii.  91 — expedition  to  Istaliff  under,  99 — 
at  Moodkee,  xli.^.  04 — death  of,  there,  05. 

Macclesfield,  tlie  silk  manufactures  of,  II.  xix.  48 — strike 
at,  and  rioting,  1829,  xxii.  17 — member  given  to,  xxiii. 
42  note — rates  of  mortality  in,  1841,  IV.  xli.  17  note. 

M'Cidloch,  Mr.,  the  works  of,  I.  v.  38— views  of,  on  emi- 
gration, II.  xxL  27. 

Macdonald,  general,  preparations  of,  against  the  Irish 
rebels,  IV.  xliii.  139. 

Macdonald,  marshal,  supports  Fouchi;',  I.  iii.  8 — reorgan- 
ization of  the  army  under,  20. 

Macdonnell,  Sir  James,  dispersion  of  Canadian  insurgents 
by,  IIL  xxxvii.  104. 

Micedonia,  aspect  of,  II.  xiii.  20 — spread  of  tlie  insurrec- 
tion to,  xiv.  28 — insurrection  in,  and  its  suppression,  09. 

Macedonians,  the  invasion  of  India  by  the,  III.  xl.  IS. 

Macerata,  M.,  IV.  Iii.  82. 

Macerone,  colonel,  aid-de-camp  to  Murat,  I.  iii.  98,  99. 

Macgillivray,  Mrs.,  grandmotlier  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
L  iv.  52. 

M'Grath,  Mr.,  a  Chartist  leader  on  the  10th  April,  LV. 
xliii.  133. 

M''Gregor,  captain,  resident  at  Jellalabad,  III.  xl.  105 — 
decides  on  disobeying  the  summons  to  Cabul,  113 — at 
Jellalabad,  IV.  xlviii.  50,  58. 

M'Gregor,  Sir  George,  seizure  of  Portobello  by,  I.  iv.  95. 

M'Hale,  Dr.,  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in. 
xxxi.  158. 

Macliinery,  exportation  of,  repeal  of  laws  against,  U.  xix. 
52 — alleged  influence  of,  on  the  distress  of  1830,  xxii.  23 


— effects  of,  on  the  struggle  between  labor  and  capital, 
xxiv.  5 — advantages  given  British  manufactures  by, 
IV.  xliii.  164. 
Machynicki,  a  Pole,  transportcfl  to  Siberia,  I.  viii.  90. 
Mackenzie,  the  novels  of,  I.  v.  08. 

Mackenzie,  captain,  compelled  to  abandon  stores,  etc., 
III.  .\1.  luO— escape  of,  on  the  murder  of  Marnaghteti, 
124 — one  of  the  Afghan  captives,  IV.  xlviii.  102. 
Mackenzie,  Lieutenant  Murrav,  pursuit  of  Dost  Moham- 
med by,  IIL  xl.  78— defeats  "him,  89. 
Mackenzie,  W.  L.,  the  leader  of  the  Canadian  insurroc 
tion.  III.  xxxvii.  85 — advances  to  Toronto,  80— his  flight, 
87. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  efforts  of,  against  the  seditious 
meetings  act,  I.  iv.  13— on  the  relaxation  of  the  criminal 
code,  47 — sketcli  of  the  career  of,  52 — his  character  as  a 
statesman  and  writer,  53 — his  character  as  a  parliament- 
ary speaker,  54 — his  History  of  England,  on,  53 — argu- 
ments of,  for  criminal  law  refonn,  82  et,  acq. — his  motion 
carried,  90 — as  an  essayist,  v.  40 — on  Grattan,  x.  53 — 
motion  by,  on  the  ( 'ongress  of  Layl)ach,  93 — efforts  of, 
for  reforming  the  criminal  law,  94 — motion  by,  1822,  on 
the  criminal  law,  127 — defense  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion by,  II.  XX.  38 — eulogium  on  Canning  by,  xxi.  99 — 
supports  the  bill   for  disfranchising  the  forty-shilling 
freeholders,  l.'jl — the  views  of,  on  criminal  law  adopted 
by  Peel,  IV.  xli.  7. 
M''Intosh,  captain,  death  of,  at  Beh-Meru,  III.  xl.  117. 
M'Kinnon,  colonel,  defeat  of,  by  the  Caffres,  IV.  Ivi.  49. 
Mackrell,  colonel,  storming  of  the  Uickabashee  fort  by, 

III.  xl.  110 — mortally  wounded,  /6. 
M'Laren.   colonel,   operations   imder,   at  Candahar,  IV. 
xlviii.  72 — at  Maharajpore,  39 — death  of,  at  Sobraon,  SO. 
McLaren,  major,  garrison  of  Ghuznee  under,  III.  xl.  78. 
M'Leod,  Mr.,  arrest  and  trial  of,  in  the  United  States,  IV. 

xli.  SO. 
Macmalion,  general,  subjugation  of  the  Kabyles  by,  IV. 

xlv.  46. 
M'Manus,  an  Irish  leader,  tri.al  of,  IV.  xliii.  140  and  note. 
M'Murdo,  Mr.,  wounded  at  Meanee,  IV.  xlix.  17. 
M'Nab,  Sir  Allan,  measures  of,  for  defense  of  Toronto,  III. 
x.xxvii.  80 — defeats  the  rebels,  87 — -capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  Caroline  by,  90. 
Macnaghten,  Mr.,  on  the  reception  of  Shah  Soojah  at  Can- 
dahar, III.  xl.  64 — created  a  baronet,  75 — confidence  of, 
as  to  the  security  of  Afghanistan,  83 — urges  the  annex- 
ation of  Herat,  84— on  the  hostile  disposition  of,  the 
Sikhs,  85 — continued  confidence  of,  SO — surrender  of 
Dost  Mohammed  to,  93 — recommendation  with  regard 
to  him  to  the  government,  ib. — over-confidence  of,  at 
Cabul,  99 — defective  defensive  arrangements  of,  101  and 

note — measures  of,  on  the  insurrection  at  Cabul,  105 

orders  removal  of  stores  from  Bala-IIissar,  100-;-Elphin- 
stone  proposes  a  capitulation  to,  108 — urges  attack  of 
the  Rickabashee  fort,  110 — and  of  the  enemy  on  tl'.o 
heights,  112 — orders  up  Sale  and  Rawlinson,  113 — op- 
poses removal  into  tlie  Bala-IIissar,  115 — directs  attack 
on  Beh-Meru,  116 — negotiation,  119,  120 — capitulation, 
121 — his  account  of  it,  ib. — secret  negotiation  with  Ak- 
bar  Khan,  123 — his   murder,  124 — defective  arrange- 
ments of,  and  their  result,  141. 
M'Xeill,  Mr.  Duncan,  at  the  anti-refonn  meeting  in  Edin- 
bui'gh,  II.  xxiiL  71 — solicitor-general  for  Scotland,  1835, 
IIL  xx.xv.  16  note— and  again,  1841,  IV.  xli.  14  note — 
Scotch  poor-law  introduced  by,  xlii.  20 — its  provisions, 
29. 
M'Neill,  Sir  John,  on  the  progress  of  Russia  in  the  East, 
III.  xl.  29 — on  the  policy  to  be  pursued  toward  Dost  Mo- 
hammed, 42  note — urges  interference  on  behalf  of  He 
rat,  .50 — placed  at  head  of  board  of  suixirvision,  IV.  xlii. 
29. 
Mayon,  damage  by  inundation  in,  1841,  IV.  xliv.  52 re- 
form banquet  and  Lamartine's  speech  at,  xlvii.  21. 
Macready,  the  acting  of,  I.  v.  105. 

Macrooni,  insurrectionary  gatljering  at,  1822,  I.  x.  119. 
Mactier,  brigadier,  at  Moodkee,  IV.  xlix.  03,  04. 
Madara,  advance  of  the  Russians  to,  H.  xv.  122. 
Madawaska,  settlement  of,  ceded  to  United  States,  IV. 

xli.  91. 
Madeleine,  the,  at  Paris,  H.  xviii.  82 — completion  of.  III. 
xxx.  IS — grant  for  it,  ib.  note — excess  of  expenditure 
above  that  voted  on,  xxxiii.  59. 
Madier,  M.,  denunciation  of  the  secret  government  by,  I. 

ix.  02. 
Madoc,  remarks  on,  I.  v.  19. 

Madrid,  return  of  Ferdinand  VII.  to,  I.  vii.  32 — political 
arrt'sts  in,  1814,3,5 — conspir.acy  at,  in  1810,  41— its  sup- 
pression, and  arrests  in  consei|uence,  42 — revolution  at, 
1820,  70— rapid  progress  of  the  revolution  in,  72— estab- 
lishment of  revolutionary  clubs  in,  77 — secret  Royalist 
committee  in,  SO — tumult  in,  1820,  87 — return  of  Ferdi- 
nand to,  91 — murder  of  the  priest  Vinuesa  in,  xi.  33 

institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Hammer,  3-1 Murillo  ap 
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pointed  captain-general  at,  35 — fronh  tumults  in,  39 — 
the  Commnneros  in,  40 — tumults  at,  on  the  arrest  of 
KicKO,  and  their  suppression,  43 — riots  in,  on  the  pass- 
ing of  law  against  tlie  press,  50 — contests  between  the 
Royalists  and  Kepublicans  in,  54 — the  king  retires  from, 
■ib. — -riot  in,  and  death  of  Liindabura,  62 — the  strife  be- 
tween the  Royal  Guard  and  the  garrison,  63  ct  srq. — 
attack  of  the  guard  on  it,  and  its  defeat,  66 — advance 
of  the  French  to,  xii.  T4 — its  capitulation,  75— entry  of 
the  Frencli,  76 — excitement  of  the  Royalists  in,  S3 — en- 
try of  the  king  into,  35. 

Jl.idras,  bank  of.  III.  xxxLx.  31  note — railway  from,  to 
Vellore,  IV.  xlix.  113  note — road  to  Bangalore  from,  ib. 
— presidency,  finances  of,  1 839-1862,  III.  xxxix.  15  note 
— the  ryotwar  system  in,  23 — pressure  of  taxation  in, 
xl.  2 — irrigation  works  in,  IV.  xlix.  113  note. 

Micri  Noros,  defile  of,  seized  by  the  Turks,  II.  xiv.  121. 

Maestricht,  holds  out  for  Holland,  II.  xxiv.  80 — proposed 
settlement  of,  xxv.  75. 

Magasins  gencraux,  establishment  of,  in  France,  IV.  1. 
26. 

Magazines,  want  of,  in  France,  II.  xviii.  73. 

Magdeburg,  railway  between  Leipsic  and.  III.  xxvii.  67 — 
religious  excitement  in,  1846,  75. 

Magistracy,  restoration  of  the,  by  Lofiis  Napoleon,  IV. 
Ivii.  22. 

Magistrates,  conduct  of  the,  at  the  Peterloo  meeting,  I.  x. 
31^duties  of  the,  in  connection  with  such  meetings,  ib. 
note. 

Magnan,  general,  military  meeting  at  house  of,  IV.  Ivii. 
46. 

Magyars,  the,  settlement  of,  in  Hungary,  r\^  liii.  3 — num- 
bers of,  ib.  note — predominance  of,  in  Hungary,  10 — • 
hostility  between,  and  the  Croats,  16  —  hostility  be- 
tween, and  the  Sclavouians,  IS — their  hatred  to  the 
Austrian  government,  19  —  rupture  between,  and  the 
Croats,  27 — the  party  of,  in  Hungary,  .34. 

Mahanamion,  a  Burmese  chief,  death  of,  lU.  xxxix.  69. 

Mahar.ajpore,  battle  of,  IV.  xlix.  38. 

Mahnioud  Pacha,  defeat  of,  near  Cleonw,  IT.  xiv.  72. 

Mahmoud  Shah,  dethronement  of  his  brother  Zemaun  by, 
III.  xl.  25— dethroned  by  .Shah  Soojah,  26 — again  de- 
thrones Shah  Soojah,  35 — dethroned  by  his  vizier,  36 — 
escapes  to  Herat,  ib. 

JIalimoud,  sultan.i  first  measures  of,  against  the  Janiza- 
ries, II.  xiii.  44 — measures  of,  to  conciliate  the  Janiza- 
ries, xiv.  25 — cliange  oi  government  forced  on,  84 — prep- 
arations for  campaign  of  ,1824,  86,  103 — measures  re- 
solved on  against  the  Janizaries,  xv.  7 — new  statute  re- 
garding them,  8— their  insurrection,  9 — his  vigorous 
measures,  10 — their  defeat  .and  destruction,  11  et  seg. — 
their  massacre,  12 — effect  of  tliis,  and  Iiis  unpopularity, 
13 — civil  reforms  introduced  by,  14— negotiations  with 
Russia,  15 — further  reforms  of,  19 — fii-mness  of,  1828,  .50 
— position  of,  on  the  passage  of  the  Balkan,  136 — treaty 
of  Adrianople,  ib.  ct  .icq. — commencement  of  hostilities 
against  Egypt,  HI.  xxxii.  47,  48 — his  death  and  char- 
acter, 51. 

fiiahmoud,  sultan  of  Ghuzni,  the  tomb  of,  and  removal  of 
its  gates,  IV.  xlviii.  96. 

Mahon,  lord,  the  hi.-storical  works  of,  I.  v.  53— his  copy- 
right bill,  IV:  xli.  62. 

JMahon,  O'Gorman,  proposes  O'Connell  for  Clare,  II.  xxi. 
114. 

Malirattas,  discreditable  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the.  111. 
xxxix.  35 — it  finally  concluded,  36 — fresh  confederacy 
of  the,  45 — ^their  forces,  46  and  note — the  war  with  them, 
47  et  lii-q. — its  conclusion,  51. 

Mahul,  M.,  appointed  prefect  of  Toulouse,  IV.  xliv.  62. 

Maidstone  prison,  education  among  criminals  in,  IV.  xliii. 
i)C,  note. 

Blaine,  statistics  of  banks  in,  IH.  xxxvii.  7  note — increase 
of  banks  in,  1837,  2.3. 

Maine  boundary  (luestion,  origin  of  the,  IV.  xli.  89 — pi-o- 
ceodings  regarding  it,  90 — the  Ashburton  treaty  regard- 
ing it,  91 — reflections  on  it,  92. 

Blaine-et-Loire,  department  of,  declared  in  state  of  siege, 
HI.  xxix.  50. 

Maintenon,  parting  of  Charles  X.  and  the  Guard  at,  II. 
xvii.  94. 

Muison,  marshal,  compels  Ibrahim  Pacha  to  evacuate 
Greece,  II.  xv.  140 — offered  the  command  of  the  Nation- 
al Guard,  xvii.  86 — embassy  of,  to  the  king,  91— his  dis- 
cliarge  of  it,  93 — becomes  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
xxv.  8 — becomes  minister  at  war,  III.  xx.xiii.  11,  52 
note. 

Maitland,  Sir  Thomas,  and  the  cession  of  Parga,  II.  xiv.  9. 

Maitland,  general,  defeat  of  American  sympathizers  by, 
HI.  xxxvii.  92. 

Maitl.and,  Mr.,  solicitor-genoral  for  Scotland,  1846,  IV. 
xliii.  4  note. 

JIaitland,  Admiral  Sir  Frederick,  sent  out  to  China,  IV. 
xlviii.  23. 


Maitland,  Sir  Peregrine,  at  Wellington's  funeral,  IV.  Ivi. 
79  note. 

Maize,  produce  of,  in  France,  H.  xvii.  128  note. 

Maiocchi,  Theodore,  his  evidence  against  the  queen,  I.  x. 
85. 

Majorats,  the  law  of,  in  France,  11.  xvi.  43. 

Malacca,  cession  of,  to  the  British,  III.  xxxix.  86. 

Malachowski,  general,  forces  under,  II.  xxvi.  60 — at  bat- 
tle of  Wai'saw,  61,  62 — at  the  assault  of  Warsaw,  89 — 
retreat  of,  after  the  fall  of  Warsaw,  and  refuses  the 
chief  command,  92. 

Malaga,  reception  of  Riego  at,  I.  vii.  66 — operations  of 
Riego  at,  xii.  86. 

Malagrowther's  Letters,  publication  and  influence  of,  II. 
xxi.  25. 

Malcolm,  captain,  afterward  Sir  John,  alliance  negotiated 
with  Persia  in  1801  by,  lU.  xl.  25 — unsuccessful  embas- 
sy to  Persia,  37. 

Malcolm,  Sir  Pulteney,  at  St.  Helena,  I.  ix.  117. 

Maldon,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Malghera,  fort,  at  Venice,  IV.  liL  118 — captured  by  the 
Austrians,  119. 

Malibran,  madamo,  I.  v.  105. 

Malleville,  1  eon  de,  minister  of  interior  under  Louis  Na- 
poleon, IV.  li.  31 — a  member  of  Louis  Napoleon's  cab- 
inet, Ivii.  3 — resigns,  ib. 

Slalliguni,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  IH.  xxxix.  52. 

Malmesbury,  earl  of,  foreign  secretary,  1852,  IV.  Ivi.  04 
inote,  66. 

Malmesbuiy,  disfranchised,  H.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Malma>,  the  armistice  of,  IV.  liii.  64. 

Maloun,  defeat  of  the  Ghoorkas  at,  HI.  xxxix.  42 — sur- 
render of,  to  the  British,  43. 

Malt,  rise  in  the  duty  on,  I.  ii.  39 — fall  in  price  of,  1782- 
1837,  III.  xxxvii.  46  note — increased  consumption  of, 
during  railway  mania,  IV.  xlii.  8  note. 

Malt  duties,  bill  for  repeal  of  the,  1821,  I.  x.  103. 

Malt  t.ax,  the  war,  .abolition  of,  I.  ii.  23 — the  annual,  re- 
peal of,  X.  129 — defeat  of  ministers  on  the,  1333,  III. 
xxxi.  50 — this  vote  rescinded,  60 — motion  for  repeal  of 
the,  1825,  XXXV.  26. 

Malta,  Marquis  of  Hastings  appointed  governor  of,  and 
liis  death  there,  III.  xxxix  52. 

Malte  Brun,  classification  of  the  population  of  Turkey  by, 
II.  xiii.  17  note. 

Malthus,  the  doctrines  and  works  of,  I.  v.  34 — influence 
and  spread  of  tliese,  35 — his  error.",  36 — his  character 
as  a -political  philosopher,  37 — on  free  trade  iu  corn, 
IV.  xli.  35. 

Malwa,  settlement  of  Pindarrecs  in,  III.  xxxix.  52. 

Mania  Sahib,  regency  of,  in  Gwalior,  IV.  xlix.  35 — his 
dismissal,  36. 

Mamchikis,  massacre  of,  at  Marseilles,  I.  iii.  31 — the 
massacre  of  the,  in  Egypt,  III.  xxxii.  4. 

Mamiaiii,  M.,  Roman  minister,  fall  of,  IV.  Iii.  77 — again 
miuiMcr,  81 — retires,  82. 

Manimo-Khail,  defeat  of  the  Afghans  at,  IV.  xlviii.  87, 

Mnniula,  general,  IV.  Iv.  40 — blockades  Peterwaradcin, 
45. 

Man,  effects  of  education  in  promoting  the  dispersion  of, 
I.  X.  62. 

Manchester,  insurrection  planned  in,  I.  iv.  12,  14,  15 — 
arre.sts  at,  14 — statistics  of  church  accommodation  in, 
44  note — the  Catholic  cathedral  at,  v.  88 — massacre, 
the  so-called,  x.  25  et  seq. — yeomanry,  at  the  Peterloo 
meeting,  27 — or  Peterloo  meeting,  reflections  on  the, 
30— and  on  the  conduct  of  the  m.ngistrates  regarding  it, 
Gl — fall  of  wages  in,  1819,  34  note — effect  of  the  repeal 
of  the  combination  laws  in,  II.  xix.  53  —  distress  in, 
1S26,  xxi.  2  —  commencement  of  the  speculation  of 
1825  in,  13 — petition  for  government  assistance  from, 
1S26,  23 — proposed  transference  of  the  East  Retford 
franchise  to,  96— motion  for  giving  representation  to, 
ISGO,  xxii.  4." — members  given  to,  xxiii.  42  note — vio- 
lent reform  meeting  at,  104— violence  in,  on  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Grey  mini.'itry,  109 — ratio  of  infant  mor- 
tality in.  III.  xxix.  6 — tlie  elections  for  1833  in,  xxxi. 
26 — elections  of  1835  in,  xxxv.  19 — bill  creating  bisli- 
opric  of.  30 — speecli  of  O'Connell  against  the  Peers  at, 
xxxvi.  22 — great  Chartist  meeting  ne.ir.  1839,  x.xxvii. 
65 — suppression  of  Chartist  meeting  at,  67 — commence- 
ment of  the  Anti-corn-law  League  at,  70^distress  in, 
1841,  IV.  xli.  19— riots  in.  1842,  20— small  proportion 
of  children  at  school  at,  81  note — annual  increase  of. 
xlii.  9  —  anti-corn-law  meeting  and  subscription  at, 
1S45.  3^ — comparative  mortality  in,  and  Surrey,  xliii. 
87 — failure  of  banks  in,  1847, 101 — amount  of  the  bank- 
ruptcies in,  1847,  114— disturbances  in,  1848,  130— high 
rate  of  infant  mortality  in,  157. 

Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway,  parliamentary  expenses 
of,  IV.  xlii.  5  note. 

Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway,  opening  of  the,  II. 
xxii.  CO. 
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Mandarins,  powers  of  the,  iu  China,  IV.  xlviii.  14. 
Manderstein,  general,  II.  xxvi.  47. 
Miinjfore,  defeat  of  the  ilalirattas  at,  IV.  xli.x.  41. 
Munheira,  murder  of  Kotzebue  at,  III.  xxvii.  24 — execu- 
tion of  liis    murderer,  25  —  society  for  liberty  of  tlie 
press  at,  xxx.  23. 
Manilla,  reduction  of  duties  on  sugar  from,  IV.  xli.  106. 
Manin,  a  Venetian   revolutionist,  IV.  lii.  3 — dictator  of 

Venice,  US  et  scq. 
Mankinil,  power  of  tliought  over,  I.  i.  50— causes  which 

favor  the  dispersion  of,  II.  xiii.  2. 
Mann,  captain,  on   the  potato  disease  in  Ireland,  IV. 

xliii.  31  note. 
Mivnsoura,  defeat  of  the  Arabs  at.  III.  xxxiii.  110. 
Manteuffel,  baron  de,  III.  xxvii.  4S  note— minister,  IV. 

liii.  55— views  of,  at  tlie  Warsaw  ccuifcrence,  92,  93. 
Mantua,  Austrian  preparations  at,  IV.  lii.  31 — blockade 
of,  by  tlie  Sardinians,  39— movement  of  Charles  Albert 
against,  03 — blockaded,  64 — raising  of  niegp,  72. 
Manuel,  M.,  a  leader  of  tlie  conspiracy  of  18l6,  I.  iii.  126 
— defeated  in  the  elections  for  1S17,  vi.  42 — returned 
as  m.etnber  to  the  Deputies,  75 — arguments  of,  against 
tlie  re-establisliment  of  the  censorsUip,  ix.  55 — inflam- 
matory address  of,  75 — a  leader  of  the  conspiracy  in  the 
army,  80 — one  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  Carbonari, 
xi.  IS— named  a  member  of  I'erton's  provisional  gov- 
ernment, 19 — speech  of,  on  the  Spanish  question,  xii. 
56  et  seq. — excitement  cau-^ed  by  it,  5S — his  expulsion 
decreed,  59 — scene  on  it,  60 — objects  of  the  party  of, 
II.  xvii.  102. 
Manufactures,  comparative  exemption  of,  from  poor  rates, 
I.  ii.  40 — advantages  of  colonies  as  consumers  of,  vii.  3, 
4 — want  of,  in  Spain,  S — disadvantages  of  Spain  for,  10 
—  progress  of,  in  Poland  under  Russia,  viii.  9  —  com- 
parative want  of,  in  Kussia,  20 — improvement  in  state 
of,  1S21,  X.  99 — effects  of  tlie  want  of,  on  the  population 
of  Ireland,  116,  II.  xxi.  164,  III.  xxxi.  53 — prosperous 
condition  of,  in  France,  1S24,  II.  xvi,  12 — failure  of  the 
home  market  for,  in  France,  xvii.  127 — increased  pi'o- 
duction  of,  in  Great  Britain,  1S17-1S25,  xix.  3  —  in- 
creased production  of,  in  Great  Britain,  1S23-1S24,  8 — 
comparison  between  ini.portance  of,  and  agriculture,  42 
— total  annual  value  of,  in  .Great  Britain,  ib. — prosper- 
ous state  of,  iu  the  beginning  of  18-'5,  62 — sound  condi- 
tion of,  in  England,  to  end  of  1824,  64 — alleged  identity 
of  interest  of,  with  the  farmer,  xxi.  28 — exposition  of 
the  effects  of  the  monetary  system  on,  xxii.  12 — differ- 
ence between  real  and  official  values  of,  fb.  and  note 
— depression  in,  1829,  Ki — depreciation  of,  1830,  21 — ■ 
classes  dependent  on,  xxiii.  136 — numbers  dependent 
on,  160 — progress  of,  in  Germany,  III.  xxvii.  7 — jeal- 
onsy  between,  and  agriculture  in  Prussia,  66 — compar- 
ative want  of,  in  Germany,  83 — distressed  state  of,  1833, 
xxxi.  56 — India,  influence  of  act  of  1833  on,  74 — con- 
sumption of.  in  the  West  Indies,  Si — diminished  ex- 
ports of,  to  AVest  Indies.  101  and  U'^te — improved  con- 
dition of,  in  England,  1834,  111 — public  companies  for, 
in  France,  xxxiv.  T  note — bill  in  France  for  regulating 
infant  labor  in,  77 — British,  imports  of,  into  the  United 
States,  xxxvii.  10  —  Peel  on  the  deficient  exports  of, 
IV.  xli.  29 — proposed  reduction  of  duties  on,  47 — im- 
proved state  of,  1S43,  etc.,  77 — effects  of  railway  sys- 
tem on,  xlii.  9  —  propo.«ed  withdrawal  of  protective 
duties  on,  48 — anticipated  results  of  corn-law  repeal  to, 
61.  62 — retention  of  protection  to,  90 — comparative  con- 
sumption of,  in  West  Indies  and  United  States,  xliii. 
11 — anticipated  effects  of  Mr.  Fielden'.s  factory  bill  on, 
81 — depression  caused  to,  1S17,  by  high  price  of  cot- 
ton, 116 — influence  of  capit;il  in,  compared  with  agri- 
culture, 155— for  export,  influence  of,  in  arresting  pop- 
ulation, Ivii.  62. 
Manufacturers,  the,  distress  among,  on  the  peace,  I,  ii.  4, 
8 — combinations  among,  II.  xi.x.  .53 — distress  among, 
in  the  opening  of  1826,  xxi.  1 — agitation  among,  1S-.6, 
for  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  33 — revolt  among,  in  Prus- 
sia, 1844,  III.  xxvii.  72— schism  between,  and  the  work- 
ing classes  in  France,  xxx.  63 — distress  of,  in  France, 
1837,  xxxiii.  91  —  distress  of,  in  Great  Britain,  1839, 
xxxvii.  39 — influence  of  contraction  of  the  currency  on, 
xxxviii.  36  -arguments  used  by  the  anti-corn-law  agi- 
tators to,  IV.  xli.  25. 
Manufacturing  capital,  destniction  of,  in  France  by  the 

revolution,  II.  xvii.  131. 
Manufacturing  classes,  effects  of  the  high  prices  ot  1817 

on  the,  I.  iv.  9 — distress  among  the,  1826,  II.  xxi.  41. 
Manufacturing  districts,  the,  threatening  state  of.  1817, 
I.  iv.  15 — grant  for  new  churches  in,  II.  xi.\.  15 — of 
Germany,  feeling,  etc.,  in,  III.  xxvii.  79  —  prr valence 
of  physical  deformity  in,  in  France,  xxix.  5  —  infant 
mortality  in  those  of  England,  6 — rates  of  mortality  in, 
1841,  IV.  xli.  17  note— general  distress  in,  1841,  19_ 
immigration  of  workmen  to,  28 — necessity  for  regula- 
ting infant  labor  in,  81 — large  mortality  in,  xliii.  87 — 


extreme  suffering  in,  1848,  126 — of  France,  increase  in 
population  of,  15S. 

Manufacturing  interest,  the,  growth  of,  under  the  pro- 
tective system,  II.  xxiii.  4  —  representation  of,  under 
the  old  constitution,  123  —  the  old  iirotective  system 
toward,  124 — strength  of,  and  it?  influence  on  the  re- 
peal of  the  corn-laws,  IV.  xlii.  89. 

Manufacturing  touns,  the,  inability  of,  to  support  their 
population,  I.  i.  44  and  note — the  refusal  by  the  Con- 
servatives of  representation  to,  II.  xxiii.  138,  139- op- 
position to  the  sliding  scale  in,  IV.  xli.  41 — small  pro- 
portion of  children  at  school  in,  81  note— statistics  of 
mortality  in,  compared  with  the  country,  xliii.  93 — tho 
French,  disorders  in,  1848,  1.  02. 

Maiuifacturing  wealth,  increase  of.  its  effect  in  stimula- 
ting the  desire  for  reform,  II.  xxii.  2. 

Manures,  imported,  abolition  of  duty  on,  IV.  xlii.  15. 

Manuring,  system  of,  in  China,  IV.  xlviii.  12. 

Mapu,  M.,  minister  of  public  works,  IV.  Ivii.  34. 

Mar,  reversal  of  attainder  of  family  of,  II.  xx.  29. 

Maranon,  Antonio,  the  Trappist,  I.  xi.  55— his  character, 
followers,  etc.,  50— defeat  of,  at  Cervera,  57 — captnrfs 
Urgel,  60  —  successes  of,  74  —  defeated  and  retires  to 
France,  76. 

Maransiu,  general,  a  leader  of  tlie  conspiracy  in  tli« 
army,  I.  ix.  81. 

Marasli,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  II.  xv.  127. 

Marathon,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  II.  xiv.  113. 

Marbois'.  M.  de,  dismissed  from  the  ministry,  I.  iii.  122 
— retirement  of.  III.  xxx.  40. 

Marcellu.s,  JI.,  embassador  at  London,  letter  to  Chateau- 
briand from,  I.  xii.  64  note — portrait  of  Canning  by 
liim,  C5— conversation  between  them,  CT  note — on  the 
views  of  Canning  regarding  the  South  Americ.-m  le- 
publics,  101  note — refuses  oftice  under  Polignac,  II. 
xvii.  30. 

Marchand,  one  of  Napoleon's  attendants  at  St.  Helena,  I, 
ix.  116. 

Marchangy,  M.,  conducts  the  trial  of  the  Rochelle  con- 
spirators, I.  xi.  20. 

Marchant,  Sir  Denis  le,  II.  xxiii.  46  note. 

Marche  des  Innocens,  defeat  of  the  Swiss  Guard  at  the, 
II.  xvii.  73. 

Marche  St.  Martin,  capture  of  the,  by  the  insurgents,  III. 
xxix.  69. 

Marchetti,  count,  ministry  of,  IV.  lii.  24. 

Marengo,  campaign  of,  Dunias's  account  of,  II.  xviii.  46. 

Marenit,  trial  of,  for  the  attempt  to  assassinate  Welling- 
ton, I.  vi.  73. 

Maret,  Duke  of  Bassano,  return  of,  to  France,  I.  ix.  8. 

Slaria,  the  princess,  daughter  of  Louia  Philippe,  death 
of,  III.  xxxiv.  01. 

Maria,  donna,  dethronement  of,  in  Portugal,  II.  xxii.  13 
— expedition  on  her  behalf,  14 — its  failure,  15 — jirojects 
of  the  Spanish  Liberals  regarding,  xxiv.  67 — Queen  of 
Portugal,  IV.  xlvi.  59. 

Maria  Francisca  de  Acis,  the  Infanta,  marriage  of  Don 
Carlos  to,  I.  vii.  43. 

Maria  Isabel  Francisca,  the  Infanta,  marriage  of  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  to,  I.  vii.  43— death  of,  .52. 

Maria  Josephine,  the  princess,  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
VIL  to,  1.  vii.  63. 

Maria  Theresa  of  Modena,  the  princess,  marriage  of,  to 
Duke  de  Bordeaux,  IV.  xlvl.  32. 

Mariano,  JL,  becomes  minister  of  finance,  I.  xi.  69. 

Marie,  M.,  returned  for  Paris,  1842,  IV.  xliv.  80— violent 
speech  of,  1S47,  xlvii.  22 — declares  for  a  republic,  73 — 
nominated  one  of  the  provisional  government,  74,  75 
note — organization  of  the  Ateliers  Nation.aux  by,  1.  1.5 
— votes  for,  1848,  64  note — a  member  of  the  executivo 
commission,  67  note. 

Miirie-Antoinette,  godmother  to  Prince  Polignac,  II. 
xvii.  1. 

Marie- Louise,  the  ex-empres.s,  at  Verona  during  the  con- 
press,  I.  xii.  14. 

JIarie-Theresa,  the  princess.  III.  xxxiii.  63. 

Marienburg,  surrendered  by  France  to  the  allies,  I.  iii.  43 
— terms  of  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  regarding,  vi.  69. 

Marine  insurance,  abolition  of  duty  on,  III.  xxxi.  59  note 
—reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  xli.  105. 

Maritime  'superiority,  necessity  of,  to  Great  Britain,  IV. 
xliii.  166. 

Marlborough,  creation  of  peers  to  overthrow,  II.  xxiii. 
157. 

Marlborough,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Marley,  general,  forces  under,  for  the  Ghoorka  war,  III. 
xxxix.  39. 

Marlow,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Marmion,  on,  I.  v.  7. 

M.irniont,  mar-'^hal,  I.  xii.  99 — votes  for  the  capital  pun- 
i.shmeut  of  Ney,  I.  iii.  87 — and  JIadanie  Lav.alette,  93 
— pacificatinn  of  Lyons  by,  127 — solicits  command  of 
the  expedition  to  Algiers,  II.  xvii.  42 — commands  the 
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military  in  Paris,  01 — first  arrangements  of,  and  force 
under  liim,  (56 — his  plan  of  operations,  and  commence- 
ment of  tlie  conflict,  6S— measures  of,  TO — liis  offensive 
movements  and  their  temporary  success,  71  et  seq. — 
dispositions  and  preparations  of,  on  tlie  2'.)th,  77 — con- 
ference with  M.  Arago,  78— capture  of  the  Louvre,  81 

compelled  to  retreat,  S'2 — interview  of,  with  Charles 

X.  at  St.  Cloud,  S3 — violent  attack  by  the  Duke  d'An- 
goulcme  on,  90— commands  the  escort  of  Charles  X.  to 
the  coast,  94  —  warrant  to  arrest  the  Liberal  leaders 
given  to,  105 — military  errors  committed  by,  in  com- 
bating tlie  insurrection,  110. 

Marna,  Ibrahim  Pacha  at,  II.  xiv.  158. 

Marochef.i,  the  works  of,  I.  v.  100. 

JIarocco,  commencement  of  difficulties  between  the 
Frencli  government  and,  IV.  xlv.  32— wliieh  lead  to  a 
rupture,  33  —  hostilities  of  her  troops,  34  — bombard- 
ment of  Tangiers,  3S— battle  of  Isly,  41  et  seq. — peace 
concluded,  43. 

Maronites,  revolt  of  the,  against  Mehemet  Ali,  III.  xxxii. 
56. 

Marquesas,  proposed  formation  of  French  settlement  in 
the,  IV.  xli.  98. 

Marrast,  M.,  editor  of  the  Tribune,  III.  xxx.  40,  xxxiii. 
21 — character  of,  IV.  xliv.  100 — declaration  of,  against 
the  Socialists,  xlvii.  22 — opposes  the  compromise  re- 
garding the  banquet,  45 — on  the  proposed  reform  ban- 
quet, 45 — urges  insurrection,  56— appointed  one  of  pro- 
visional government,  75 — appointed  a  member  of  the 
College  of  France,  I.  35 — preparations  of,  during  the 
revolt  of  March,  60 — votes  for-,  1848,  64  note. 

Marriage,  absence  of  restraint  on,  in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  4— 
views  of  the  St.  Simonians  regarding,  xxv.  40 — Louis 
Blanc  on,  in  France,  III.  xxix.  4 — denunciation  of,  by 
the  St.  Simonians,  xxx.  8 — principles  of  Prussian  con- 
stitution of  1818  regarding,  IV.  liii.  62. 

Marriages,  encouragement  of,  by  the  priests  in  Ireland, 
II.  xxi.  164 — Dissenters'  bill  regarding.  III.  xxxv.  30, 
xxxvi.  48. 

Man:yat,  Mr.,  arguments  of,  against  the  reciprocity  sys- 
tem, II.  xix.  27. 

Marryat,  captain,  operations  of,  in  Burmah,  III.  xxxix. 
59. 

Wars,  mademoiselle,  the  actress,  II.  xviii.  SO. 

Marseilles,  Koyalist  reaction  in,  after  "Waterloo,  I.  iii.  30 
— massacres  by  the  Royalists  in,  31 — insurrectionary 
attempt  at,  1821,  xi.  23— the  revolution  of  1830  at,  II. 
xxiv.  46 — landing  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  at,  III.  xxix. 
42 — abortive  rising  at.  43— the  Duke  of  Orleans  at,  xxx. 
C  —  insurrection  at,  1834,  47  — proposed  railway  from 
Paris  to,  xxxiv.  8 — and  to  Avignon  from,  ib. — reform 
banquet  at,  IV.  xliv.  32 — line  of  steamers  to  Mexico 
from,  43— proposed  railway  from  Paris  to,  79 — -and  from 
Bordeaux,  ib. — suspension  of  cash  payments  by  bank 
of,  1.  2G— revolt  at,  97. 

Marshall,  colonel,  defeat  of  Afghan  insurgents  by,  III. 
xl.  94. 

Mart.T,  defeat  of  the  French  near.  III.  xxxiii.  101. 

Martaban,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  III.  xxxix.  GO— 
capture  of  fort  of,  IV.  xlix.  114 — defeat  of  the  Burmese 
at,  116. 

Martial  law,  proposed  by  the  coercion  act  of  1833,  III. 
xxxi.  34. 

Martignac,  M.  de,  proclamation  to  the  Spaniards  drawn 
up  by,  I.  xii.  75 — arguments  of,  for  the  indemnity  to 
the  emigrants,  II.  xvi.  17,  18-73 — ministry  formed  by, 
ib. — his  character,  75 — approaching  fall  of,  86 — ^defeat 
of,  87 — his  reception  by  tlie  king,  88 — liis  position,  8.) 
— dismissed  from  office,  91— takes  the  oaths  to  Louis 
Philippe,  xxiv.  44 — counsel  for  Peyronnct  on  his  trial, 
xxv.  10— arguments  of,  on  the  law  against  the  Bour- 
bons, 89. 

Martin,  the  paintings  of,  I.  v.  95. 

Martin  du  Nord,  M.,  becomes  minister  of  commerce.  III. 
xxxiii.  71  note — minister  of  justice,  xxxiv.  102  note — 
arguments  of,  on  the  case  of  the  Jesuits,  IV.  xlvi.  8 — 
moves  continuing  the  dictatorship  to  Cavaignac,  1.  97. 

Martineau,  Miss,  the  works  of,  I.  v.  61 — on  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Radical  leaders,  x.  36— on  the  increased  de- 
Bire  for  reform  in  the  country,  105  note — .on  the  death 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  151  note— on  emigration,  II.  xxi. 
26— on  the  Catholic  question,  1829, 129— on  O'Connell, 
154 — on  the  results  of  emancipation  in  Ireland,  163 — 
on  the  general  distress  in  1820,  xxii.  16 — on  the  char- 
acter of  O'Connell,  59  note — on  the  preparations  of  the 
political  unions,  1831,  xxiii.  69  —  on  tlie  anti-reform 
petition  from  Bristol,  71  note — on  the  vote  of  the  bish- 
ops for  the  reform  bill,  105 — character  of  Karl  Grey  by, 
III.  xxxi.  163— on  the  benefit  to  the  working  classes 
from  railways,  IV.  xlii.  10. 
IVIartinez  de  la  Rosa,  Ignace,  president  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, I.  xii.  95 — a  member  of  the  Spanish  committee  iu 
France,  II.  xxiv.  66. 


Mary,  the  princess,  afterward  Duchess  of  Parma,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  I.  ix.  33. 

Maryborough,  lord,  postuiaster-general,  18G5,  III.  xxxv. 
16  note. 

Maryland,  statistics  of  banks  in,  III.  xxxvii.  7  note. 

Mar>lebone,  statistics  of  church  accommodation  in,  I.  iv. 
44  note. 

Mascara,  capture  of,  by  tlie  French,  III.  xxxiii.  102 de- 
stroyed, 103 — again  captured  by  them,  IV.  xlv.  27. 

Massa,  the  Duchess  de  Berri  at,  III.  xxix.  40 — her  de- 
parture from  it,  41. 

Massachusetts,  statistics  of  banks  in,  III.  xxxvii.  7  note 
— increase  of  banks  in,  1837,  23 — miles  of  railway  in, 
IV.  xlvii.  122  note. 

Mastai,  cardinal,  elected  Pope  as  Pius  IX.,  IV.  xlvi.  62. 

Masters,  contest  between  the,  and  the  workmen  at  Lyon.s, 
III.  xxix.  9 — commencement  of  war  between,  and  work- 
men, rV.  Ivi.  3. 

Masterman,  Mr.,  return  of,  for  London,  IU.  xxxviii.  57. 

Matadolf,  general,  defeat  of  the  Turks  by,  II.  xv.  127. 

Matchin,  fort  of,  II.  xv.  38 — surrenders  to  the  Russians, 
42. 

Mathew,  Father,  and  the  temperance  movement,  IV.  xli. 
65. 

Mathews,  the  comedian,  I.  v.  105. 

Mathieu,  General  Maurice,  made  a  peer,  I.  vi,  96. 

Mattaflorida,  the  marquis,  I.  vii.  85. 

Mauguin,  M.,  II.,  xvii.  62,  67  note,  74  note^during  the 
Three  I)ays,  74 — signs  dethronement  of  the  king,  87 — 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  xxiv.  23— arguments  of,  on  for- 
eign affairs,  1831,  xxv.  79  et  xeg. — prepai'ations  for  new 
insurrection  by,  III.  xxix.  56 — at  Lamarque's  funeral, 
58,  61. 

Mauguin,  captain,  murder  of,  IV.  I.  89. 

Mauie,  Mr.  Fox,  war  secretary,  1846,  IV.  xliii.  4  note — 
opposes  Mr.  Layard's  motion  on  the  army,  23 — intro- 
duction of  limited  service  system  into  the  army,  94. 

Maulian,  defeat  of  Spanish  refugees  at,  II.  xxiv.  68. 

Maupas,  M.  de,  and  the  coup  d'rtat,  IV.  Ivii.  48. 

Mauritius,  conquest  of  the,  by  the  British,  III.  xxxix.  83 
. — estimated  supply  of  sugar  from  the,  1847,  IV.  xliii.  5 
note. 

Mavro,  Peter,  a 'leader  of  the  Greek  insuiTection,  II.  xiv. 
21. 

Mavrocordato,  prince,  defeat  of,  at  Patras,  II.  xiv.  45 — 
first  president  of  Greece,  54 — expedition  into  ICpirus 
under,  and  his  failure,  OS^defense  of  Missolonghi  by, 
74— -dissensions  between,  and  Ipsilanti,  88 — at  the  but- 
tle of  Mount  Helicon,  92  —  supports  the  legislative 
against  Colocotroni,  99 — operations  under,  in  1825,  120 
— escape  of,  at  Sphacteria,  122 — negotiations  between, 
and  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  143 — Greek  minister,  IV. 
xlvi.  57 — civil  war  under,  58. 

Mavromichaelis,  ]-esignation  of,  U.  xiv.  93 — -measures  of, 
against  the  legislative,  99. 

Maximilian,  accession  of,  to  the  crown  of  Bararia,  FV.  liii. 
26. 

May,  captain,  death  of,  IV.  xlviii.  78. 

Mayence,  provision  of  the  Diet  regarding.  III.  xxvii.  5 — 
society  for  liberty  of  the  press  at,  xxx.  23. 

Mayerhofer,  colonel,  movements  assigned  to,  TV.  liv.  44, 
Iv.  45. 

Mayne,  Inspector,  on  the  10th  April,  1848,  IV.  xliii.  133. 

Maynooth  College,  opposition  to  the  grant  to,  II.  xxi.  100 
— enlarged  grant  to,  1S45,  IV.  xlii.  23 — failure  of  the 
measure,  and  its  causes,  24,  25. 

Mayors,  vote  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  the,  IV.  Ivii. 
28. 

Mazaghan,  terms  of  treaty  of  La  Tafna  regarding.  III. 
xxxiii.  117. 

Maziare,  colonel,  a  leader  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  army, 
I.  ix.  81. 

Mazeena,  defeat  of  the  Afghans  at,  FV.  xlviii.  80. 

Mazzini,  policy  of,  in  Italy,  IV.  xlvi.  88 — proclamation, 
etc.,  by,  Iii.  76— -heads  the  insurgents  at  Rome,  110 — his 
flight,  116. 

Meagher,  Mr.,  warrant  for  arrest  of,  IV.  xliii.  138 — atrial 
and  sentence  of,  140  and  note. 

Meal,  prices  of,  in  England,  1822-1825,  11.  xbc.  7  note. 

Meanee,  forces  on  both  sides,  position,  etc.,  at,  IV.  xlix. 
14 — battle  of,  15— its  results,  18. 

Measures,  act  for  uniformity  of,  II.  xx.  31. 

Meat,  consumption  of,  here  and  in  Prussia,  TV.  xli.  31 — 
reduction  of  excise  on,  in  France,  1848,  1.  28. 

Meath,  tithe  agitation  in.  III.  xxxi.  18 — effects  of  the 
coercion  act  in,  44  note. 

Mea-toom,  a  Bunne.'^e  freebooter,  defeat  of,  FV.  xlix.  118. 

Meaux,  the  bishop  of.  III.  xxix.  82 — Louis  Philippe  at,  II. 
xxv.  56. 

Mechanical  labor,  effects  of  the  application  of  steam  to,  I. 
i.  41. 

Mecliin,  M.,  views  of,  in  1S10,  T.  ix.  27 — indemnity  to,  102 
note,  II.  xvii.  67  note,  74  note. 
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Mecklenburg,  reciprocity  treaty  with,  11.  xix.  20  note — 
accepts  the  Germanic  constitution  of  1S48,  IV.  liii.  TT. 

Mecklenburg  Sclnverin,  contributions  from  Franco  to,  I. 
iii.  43  note — representation  of,  in  the  Diet,  III.  xxvii.  4 
note — pnpuhition  and  niilitaiy  contingent;  5  note — alli- 
ance of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  princess  of,  xxxiii.  87 — 
statistics  of,  IV.  liii.  5  note. 

Mecklenburg  Strclitz,  representation  of,  in  the  Diet,  III. 
xxvii.  4  note — population  and  military  contingent,  5 
note. 

Me  Ic'i  and  Jason,  Grillparzer'a  drama  of.  III.  xxviii.  2G. 

MeJeah,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  II.  xxv.  18— captured 
by  Ahd-el-Kader,  and  defeat  of  the  French  near.  III. 
xxxiii.  101— diflicuUies  of  the  French  in,  104— efi'ects 
of  the  cession  of,  to  Abd-el-Kader,  IV.  xlv.  '23— storm- 
ing of  it  by  tlie  French,  23— blockaded  by  the  Arabs,  2(5 
— relieved,  2T. 

Medgeers,  submission  of,  to  the  French,  IV.  xlv.  28. 

Medgoz,  prepirations  for  siege  of  Constantino  at,  III. 
xxxiii.  119. 

Medicine,  academy  of,  established  in  France,  I.  ix.  93. 

Medina,  population  of,  II.  xiii.  32  note. 

Mediterranean,  French  and  Kuglioh  fleets  in  the,  1840, 

III.  xxxii.  61 — proposed  railway  from  the,  to  the  Rhine, 

IV.  xliv.  T9. 

Meer  Moorad  Ali,  governor  of  Scinde,  IV.  xli.x.  3. 

Meer-Mussidu,  an  Afghan  chief,  deatli  of.  III.  xl.  120. 

Jleerpoor,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  IV.  xlix.  21. 

Mcerza  Ahmed,  plans  of,  against  Caudahar,  IV.  xlviii.  75 
— his  defeat,  7(i. 

Meetings,  large  popular,  dangers  of,  I.  x.  30 — proclama- 
tiou  suppressing,  in  Ireland,  II.  xxi.  119. 

Mehemet  Ali,  character  and  policy  of,  UI.  xxxiii.  3 — his 
.  system  of  civil  government,  4— origin  of  the  war  with 

Turkey,  5 — forces  for  con^inest  of  Syria,  ib siege  of 

Acre,  S  et  scg.  ^further  operations  of  war  in  Syria,  9 
et  s'q. — interference  of  Russia  between  him  and  Turkey, 
23  et  seq. — terms  offered  by  Turkey  to,  25 — ti-eaty  be- 
tween Turkey  and,  2S^France  inclines  to  support  him, 
39 — increasing  cordiality  between  France  and,  44 — mu- 
tual recriminations  between,  and  Turkey,  45 — efforts  of 
France  and  England  to  avert  hostilities,  4G — commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  47 — forces  of,  48 — directions  for  the 
campaign,  ib. — ultimate  demands  of,  regarding  Egypt 
and  Syria,  56 — revolt  of  tlie  Druses,  etc.,  against  him, 
ib. — treaty  of  five  powers  for  settlement  of  questions  at 
issue,  57 — its  conditions  regarding  him,  ib. — he  refuses 
the  terms,  and  preparations  of  the  allies  against  him, 
58— submission  of,  after  fall  of  Acre,  74 — final  treaty 
arranged,  75 — support  given  by  France  to,  1839,  xxxiv. 
54 — Thiers's  support  of,  83 — the  treaty  of  February  13, 
1841,  regarding,  114. 

Mehrab  Khan,  defense  of  Khelat  by,  and  his  death,  III. 
xl.  79. 

Meiningen,  accepts  the  Germanic  constitution  of  1S48, 
IV.  liii.  77. 

Melbourne,  lord,  home  secretary,  II.  xxiii.  6  note — char- 
acter of,  21 — becomes  premier,  IIL  xxxi.  142 — dismissal 
of,  by  the  king,  160 — becomes  premier  on  Peel's  resig- 
nation, XXXV.  44 — announcement  of  the  principles  of  his 
government  by,  xx.wi.  1 — Sydney  Smith's  character  of 
him,  2 — arguments  of,  for  corporate  reform  bill,  9 — 
views  of,  as  regards  the  creation  of  peers,  25 — motion 
by,  on  the  Irish  corporation  bill,  39 — -anxiety  of,  for 
compromise  between  the  two  Houses,  GG — on  the  annull- 
ing Lord  Durham's  ordinance,  xx-wii.  101  —  reasons 
given  by,  for  his  resignation,  133— returns  to  oflice,  135 
— on  the  household  question,  136 — on  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws,  xxxviii.  37 — declaration  of,  on  repeal  of  the  Union, 
41 — announces  the  resignation  of  the  ministiy,  58 — mo- 
tion by,  1842,  on  the  coi-n-laws,  IV.  xli.  40. 

Melbourne  ministry,  the,  formation  of.  III.  xxxi.  142 — its 
weakness,  157 — attacks  of  the  press  on  it,  159 — dismiss- 
al, IGO— return  to  power,  xxxv.  44 — defeats  of,  in  the 
elections,  x.xxvi.  3 — their  proposed  measures  of  refoi-ra, 
4 — defeat  of,  on  Irish  Church  bill,  19 — apprehensions  of, 
24  -gradual  creation  of  Whig  peers  by  them,  25 — -meas- 
ures of,  toward  Canada,  28 — measure  of,  regarding  the 
Irish  corporations,  32— attacks  of  the  Radicals  on,  1837, 
57 — plan  for  abolishing  church-rates,  64 — weakness  of, 
1838,  and  inefficient  support  to  Lord  Durham  in  Can- 
ada, xxxvii.  100 — position  of,  126— measure  suspending 
constitution  of  Jamaica,  127  et  scq their  small  major- 
ity, and  resign,  132— real  reasons  for  this,  133— failure 
of  the  negotiation  with  Peel,  and  tlieir  i-eturn  to  power, 
135 — second  Jamaica  bill,  137 — allowance  to  Prince  Al- 
bert, proposed  by,  xxxviii.  4 — reforms  of  criminal  law, 
6— alliance  of,  with  O'Connell,  27— difficulties  of,  1841, 
40— new  reform  bill  for  Ireland,  and  its  fate,  41— their 
budget,  42 — vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  them,  51 — 

dis.solve   Parliament,  55— losses   in   the  elections,  57 

defeated,  and  their  resignation,  53— refiectiona  on  their 
fall,  59  et  scq. 


Melbourne,  present  price  (1853)  of  gold  in,  I.  x.  9. 

Melideah,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  II.  xxv.  18. 

Melville,  lord,  resigns  on  Canning's  appointment,  U.  xxi. 
04 — becomes  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  95. 

Members,  number  of,  raised  by  new  reform  bill,  II.  xxiii. 
93 — county  and  borough,  disproportion  between,  136. 

Memoir  writers,  German,  III.  xxviii.  53. 

M  moires  d'Outre  Tombe,  Chateaubriand's,  II.  xviii.  13. 

Jlemoirs,  various  French,  during  the  Revolution,  II.  xviiL 
50. 

Men,  want  of,  in  the  United  States,  IIL  xxxvii.  4. 

Mendelssohn  as  a  composer.  III.  xxviii.  85. 

Mendicancy,  prevalence  of,  in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  2. 

Mendizabal,  M.,  a  member  of  the  Spanish  committee  in 
France,  II.  xxiv.  60. 

Meneval,  anecdote  of  Napoleon  by,  II.  xviii.  44. 

Mengee  ISundoola,  commander  of  tlie  Burmese,  III.  xxxix. 
G3— death  of,  «5. 

Menichini,  a  leader  of  the  Neapolitan  Revolution,  L  vii 
106. 

Mcnotti,  leader  of  the  insurrection  in  Jlodena,  II.  xxv.  2G 
— execution  of,  27. 

MenschikofT,  prince,  mission  of,  to  Persia,  II.  xv.  3 — cap- 
ture of  Anapa  by,  43 — wounded  before  Varna,  55. 

Mequinenza,  ravages  of  yellow  fever  in,  I.  xi.  43 — capture 
of  and  massacre  in,  by  the  Royalists,  73 — besieged  by 
Mina,  76. 

Mercantile  aristocracy,  danger  from  ascendency  of  a,  I.  ir. 
6 — in  the  United  State.-',  III.  xxxvii.  IS. 

Mercantile  bank,  the,  in  India,  III.  xxxix.  31  note. 

Mercantile  capital,  tax  on,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  47. 

Jlercantile  character,  influence  of  the  railway  mania  on, 
IV.  xlii.  6. 

Mercantile  interests,  Peel's  sympathy  with  the,  IV.  xli. 
10. 

Merchants,  the  exporting,  distress  among,  on  the  peace, 
I.  ii.  5 — first  adoption  of  free-trade  ideas  by,  x.  64 — 
state  of,  opening  of  1826,  II.  xxi.  1 — and  bankers  of 
London,  the  petition  of,  against  the  reform  bill,  xxiii. 
5G._prosperity  of,  in  France,  xxiv.  3 — anticipations  of, 
from  the  opening  of  the  East  India  trade,  III.  xxxi.  68. 

Meria,  revolt  of,  at  Corunna,  I.  xi.  45. 

Merick,  the  peasants  of,  immunities  to,  I.  viii.  65. 

Merilhou,  M.,  a  leader  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  army,  L 
ix.  80 — becomes  minister  of  public  instruction,  II.  xxv. 
8 — succeeds  Dupont  de  I'Eure  in  the  ministry  of  justice, 
17 — dismissal  of,  47. 

Merino,  the  Cure,  heads  the  insurrection  in  Navarre,  I. 
xi.  35 — defeat  of,  76 — joined  by  the  Conde  d'Amarante, 
xii.  97. 

Merithon,  M.,  II.  xvii.  62. 

Merten,  general,  a  leader  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  army,  I. 
ix.  81. 

Mesliers,  abortive  attempt  at  rising  at.  III.  xxix.  47. 

Meslin,  produce  of,  in  France,  II.  xvii.  128  note. 

Mesnard,  count  de,  fidelity  of,  to  Charles  X.,  II.  xvii.  95 
— an  adherent  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri's,  III.  xxix.  42. 

Me.-^nard,  mademoiselle  de.  III.  xxix.  54. 

Messager  des  Cliambres,  circulation  of  the,  II.  xvii.  19 
note. 

Messenger  of  the  West,  suppression  of  the.  III.  xxvii.  48. « 

Me.'iseahauser,  commander  of  the  Viennese  insurgents, 
IV.  liv.  69,  70 — his  execution,  74. 

Messiah,  Klopstock'.«,  III.  xxviii.  22. 

Messina,  insurrection  at,  and  its  bombardment,  IV.  Iii.  19 
— -desperate  contest  in,  22 — its  capture,  ib. 

Mesta,  council  of  the,  its  privileges  revived  in  Spain,  I. 
vii.  37. 

Metal  mines,  joint-stock  companies  for,  1825,  II.  xix.  06 
note. 

Metallic  basis,  danger  of  a  currency  based  on  a,  I.  x.  14. 

Metallic  currency,  liability  of,  to  be  withdrawn,  II.  xxi. 
21. 

Metaphysics,  the  Scotch  school  of,  I.  v.  20. 

Metaxa,  count,  envoy  from  Greece  to  the  Congress  of 
Verona,  IL  xiv.  S3 — Greek  minister,  IV.  xlvi.  55— re- 
signs, 57. 

Metcalfe,  Sir  Charles,  on  the  Bhurtpore  case.  III.  xxxix. 
80 — opposes  the  abolition  of  half  batta,  xl.  5 — interim 
administration  of,  in  Indiii,  14. 

Metcalfe,  Mr.,  opposes  the  Afghanistan  expedition.  III.  xl. 
54  note. 

Metidjah,  the,  occupation  of,  by  the  French,  III.  xxx.  23 
— its  cultivation,  29 — terms  of  treaty  of  La  Tafna  re- 
garding, xxxiii.  117 — character,  extent,  etc.,  of,  IV. 
xlv.  1 — ravaged  by  Abd-el-Kader,  22 — again  by  the 
Arabs,  25. 

Mettemich,  prince,  application  of  Foucho  to,  I.  iii.  40 — at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  vi.  61,  76 -at  the  Congress  of  Troppau, 
viii.  70 — represents  Austria  at  the  Congress  of  Verona, 
xiL  11 — interview  between,  and  Montmorency,  13— se- 
cret views  of,  on  the  Spanish  ijuestion,  20 — on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  press  in  France,  II.  xvii.  18 — on  the  insur- 
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rection  against  Charlna  X,  104— reception  of  embassa- 
dor from  Louis  Philippe  by,  xxiv.  49— jealousy  of  France 
aroused  in,  xxv.  1— policy  of,  in  Italy,  1830,  25— circu- 
lar of,  on  the  effect  of  the  repressive  measures,  III. 
xxvii.  31— and  on  the  Neapolitan  Revolution,  32— re- 
pressive measures  of,  against  the  press,  4S — unchanged 
supremacy  of,  on  the  death  of  the  emperor,  55 — requires 
the  removal  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  from  Massa,  xxix. 

41 at  the  Congress  of  Muntz-Graetz,  xxx.  25 — supports 

France  at  Congress  of  Muntz-Graetz,  27— arguments 
of,  against  disai-ming,  1834,  33  —  arranges  the  treaty 
for  settlement  of  the  East,  xxxii.  57 — opposes  the  pro- 
posed alliance  between  the  Princess  Marie-Amelia  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  xxxiii.  63 — demands  the  expulsion 
of  Louis  Napoleon  from  Switzerland,  xxxiv.  20 — policy 
of,  in  Galicia,  IV.  xlvi.  1.5— views  and  policy  of,  1S47,  in 
the  Papal  States,  73,  76— on  the  designs  of  the  Italian 
Liberals,  88- policy  of,  toward  Switzerland,  !)7— views 
of,  on  representation,  liii.  9 — note  of,  to  the  Frankfort 
Assembly,  72 — sacking  of  the  hotel  of,  liv.  4 — his  res- 
ignation, 5,  0 — retires  to  England,  6. 
Metternich,  the  princess,  IV.  liv.  6. 
Metz,  M.,  motion  by,  regarding  Luxembourg,  III.  xxxiv. 

23. 
Metz,  Louis  Philippe  at,  II.  xxv.  50- reform  banquet  at, 

1840,  IV.  xliv.  81,  32. 
Meunier,  Fran^'ois,  attempt  on  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe 

by,  and  his  sentence.  III.  xxxiii.  88. 
Meuse,  navigation  of,  opened  to  Belgium,  III.  xxix.  96. 
Mexico,  recognition  of,  by  Great  Britain,  I.  xii.  104 — Brit- 
ish exports  to,  105  note— and  Spanisli,  ib. — reciprocity 
treaty  with,  II.  xix.  29  note — formal  recognition  of,  by 
England,  66  —  differences  between,  and  France,  1830, 
III.  xxxiv.  27 — restrictive  tariff  of,  xxxviii.  50 — line  of 
steamers  from  Marseilles  to,  IV.  xliv.  43. 
Meyer,  E.,  letter  from,  during  the  siege  of  Missolonghi, 

II.  xiv.  140  note. 
Miaulis,  Andreas,  II.  xiv.  63— his  career  and  character,  ih. 
note— attack  on  the  Turkish  fleet  by,  64 — defeat  of  the 
Turkish  fleet  off  Lemnos  by,  98— operations  of,  at  sea, 
109 — victories  of,  112 — attempts  of,  to  relieve  Sphacte- 
ria,  122 — naval   successes   of,   124-— approaches  Misso- 
longhi, 130 — raises  the  blockade,  131— again  relieves  it, 
134 — again  attempts  it,  137,  138 — defeats  the  Capitan 
Pacha  near  Samos,  148. 
JUchael  I.,  extent  of  Russia  under,  II.  viii.  54  note. 
Michael,  the  Grand-duke,  I.  viii.  112,  110,  131— during 
the  revolt  at  St.  Petersburg,  128 — his  danger,  129 — fires 
the  first  cannon,  ib. — at  the  coronation  of  Nicholas,  148 
— operations  assigned  to,  1828,  II.  xv.  34 — commences 
;he  siege  of  BrahUov,  36— during  the  assault,  40— its 
Burrendei',  41. 
Michael,   a  leader  of  the  Greek  insurrection,   II.    xiv. 

21. 
Michaud,  the  works  of,  IT.  xviii.  32 — opposes  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  censorship,  and  dismissed  from  office, 
xvi.  59. 
Michel,  prince,  accession  of,  in  Servia,  IIL  xxxii.  54. 
Michelet,  the  works  of,  II.  xviii.  40. 
Michigan,  statistics  of  banks  in.  III.  xxxvii.  7  note. 
I  Microcosm,  Canning's  connection  with  the,  I.  xi.  3  note. 
Microslawski,  general,  defense  of  Catania  by,  IV.  lii.  108 
— revolt  under,  1848,  liii.  49 — taken  prisoner,  ib. — heads 
the  revolt  in  Baden,  and  defeated  there,  S3. 
Middle  class,  elevation  of,  to  power  in  France  and  En- 
gland, I.  i.  7 — rise  of  a,  in  Prussia,  III.  xxvii.  44— how 
enlisted  on  behalf  of  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  xxx. 
S— distress  of  the,  1847,  in  France,  IV.  xlvii.  15— dis- 
content caused  by  rule  of,  in  France,  1.  2. 
Middle  classes,  the,  prosperity  of,  in  England  in  the  open- 
ing of  182.5,  II.  xix.  63 — influence  of  the  railway  system 
on,  xxii.  64 — delusions   among,  regarding  the   reform 
bill,  xxiii   70 — predominance  of,  since  the  reform  bill, 
and  danger  from  it,  162 — annual  savings  of,  163 — alarm 
of,  at  the  income  tax,  IV.  xli.  49—  pressure  of  the  mon- 
etary crisis  of  1847  on,  xliii   120. 
Middleman,  power  of  the,  in  Ireland,  11.  xx.  3 — origin  of 

system  of,  there,  7. 
Middlesex,  election  of  1830  for,  n.  xxii.  .57. 
Middleton,  lord,  destruction  of  his  seat,  II.  xxiii.  85. 
Midhurst,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 
Midiah,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  II.  xv.  135. 
Midland  Counties  Railway,  fall  in,  1846-1852,  IV.  xliii. 

1;0  note. 
Mignet,  M.,  announcement  of,  regarding  the  Duke  d'Or- 
leans,  n.  xvii.  79 — svipports  the  Orleans  party  in  1830, 
xxiv.  14 — proceedings  of,  against  the  Napoleonists,  24 — 
efforts  of,  to  popularize  the  new  dynasty,  33. 
Migration,  tendency  to,  in  the  youth  of  civilization,  I.  i. 

69. 
Miguel,  Dom,  heads  the  counter-revolution  in  Portugal,  I. 
xii.  98 — named  generalissimo,  ih. — insurrection  under, 
II.  xxi.  49^usurpation  of,  in  Portugal,  xxii.  13 — refu- 


gee expedition  against  him,  14 — its  failure,  15 — refused 
aid  by  England  against  France,  xxv.  77. 
Miguel,  M.,  statement  of,  on  the  Spanish  question,  I.  xii. 

SO. 
Milah,  advance  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to.  III.  xxxiv.  53. 
Milan,  democratic  excitement  in,  1S30,  II.  xxv.  25 — ex- 
citement against  the  Austrians  in,  IV.  xlvi.  78,  lii.  2 — 
insurrection  at,  and  retreat  of  the  Austrians,  9  et  s  q. 
— measures  of  provisional  government  at,  30 — retreat 
of  the  Sardinians  to,  74 — its  capitulation,  75 — effects  of 
its  fall  in  Italy,  77 — feelings  in,  on  the  armistice,  100. 
Milanese,  conduct  of  the,  to  Charles  Albert,  IV.  lii.  75. 
Milans,  general,  conspiracy  under,  in  B.arcelona,  I.  vii.  46. 
Milaradowitch,  general,  suppression  of  a  revolt  in  a  regi- 
ment by,  I.  viii.  87 — murder  of,  127. 
Milav,  prince,  accession  of,  in  Servia,  and  his  death,  IIL 

xxxii.  54. 
Milbank  Penitentiary,  preparations  against  the  Chartists 

at,  IV.  xliii.  132 — statistics  of,  Ivi.  42  note. 
Milberg,  general,  joins  Skrzynecki,  II.  xxvi.  64. 

Milborne,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 
Miles,  Mr.,  motion  by,  on  the  sugar  duties,  IV.  xli.  106 
— motion  by,  for  relief  of  agricultural  distress,  1845, 
xlii.  34. 

Milford  Haven,  gaiTison  required  for,  LV.  xliii.  27  note. 

Milianah,  difficulties  of  the  French  at.  III.  xxxiii.  104 — 
effects  -of  cession  of,  to  Abd-el-Kader,  IV.  xiv.  22— 
French  expedition  against,  24 — blockaded  by  the  Arabs, 
26— relieved  by  the  French,  27. 

Military,  the,  course  to  be  followed  by,  in  revolutionaiy 
movements,  I.  vii.  124 — fidelity  of,  during  the  riots  in 
Paris,  1820,  ix.  78 — efforts  of  Lafayette,  etc, ,  to  seduce, 
SO,  81 — at  the  Peterloo  meeting,  x.  27 — appearances  of 
disaffection  among,  1820,  82— first  symptoms  of  hesita- 
tion among,  in  I^ris,  II.  xvi.  71 — entire  strength  of,  in 
Paris  at  the  issuing  of  the  ordonnances,  xvii.  61 — defec- 
tion of,  at  Lyons,  etc.,  1830,  xxiv.  46 — conduct  of,  in 
Belgium,  73 — treachery  of  part  of,  at  Lyons,  1834,  III. 
xxx.  45 — conduct  of,  at  Glasgow,  184S,  IV.  xliii.  129— 
attempts  to  corrupt,  in  Glasgow,  1848, 134 — the  French, 
fidelity  of,  to  Louis  Philippe,  xliv.  1. 

Militaiy  authorities,  EUenborough's  preference  of,  IV. 
xlviii.  69. 

Militar}-  caste,  the,  in  Turkey,  II.  xiii.  11. 

Military  colonies  of  Russia,  organization,  etc.,  of  the,  I. 
viii.  43 — measures  of  Alexander  for  extending,  66 — im- 
provements in,  1826,  II.  XV.  5. 

Military  despotism,  restoiation  of,  by  Louis  Napoleon  in 
France,  I.  i.  22 — general  establishment  of,  in  Europe, 
29 — invariably  the  result  of  revolution,  II.  xvii.  99 — the 
result  of  the  treason  of  the  troops  in  France,  107. 

Military  force  of  Great  Britain,  compariscm  of,  1792  and 
1S21,  I.  X.  103  note — inefficiency  of,  in  England,  1841, 
IV.  xli.  18 Sec  Army. 

Military  histories  and  memoirs,  modeni  French,  II.  xviii. 
41 — German,  character  of,  III.  xxviii.  51  et  acq. 

Militaiy  officers,  employment  of,  in  civil  situations  in 
India,  IIL  xl.  8,  140. 

Military  operations,  relations  of  the  railway  system  to,  IT. 
xxii.  68,  69. 

Militaiy  organization,  the  Prussian  system  of.  III.  xxvii. 
43_want  of,  in  Southeni  Italy,  IV.'lii.  126. 

Militaiy  passion,  strength  of  the,  in  France,  II.  xvii.  115. 

Military  pensions,  conversion  of,  1824,  II.  xix.  12. 

Jlilitaiy  school,  establishment  of,  in  Turkey,  III.  xxxii. 
53 — ^value  of  Algeria  as  a,  IV.  xiv.  9,  10. 

Militaiy  service,  reforms  regarding  liability  to,  in  Turkey, 
HI.  xxxii.  52. 

Militaiy  spirit,  predominance  of,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  14. 

Militaiy  strength,  necessity  for  exhibition  of,  in  India, 
IIL  xxxix.  28. 

Military  system,  effects  of  the,  in  Germany,  IV.  liii.  T. 

Militarv  training,  continuance  of,  among  the  Radicals, 
1820,'  I.  X.  49. 

Military  treason,  true  results  of,  as  exemplified  in  Spain, 
L  xii.  126. 

Militia,  the,  embodiment  of,  under  Lord  Derby,  I.  i.  C6 
note,  IV.  Ivi.  67— conduct  of,  in  Canada,  during  the  in- 
surrection, III.  xxxvii.  88 — the  Duke  of  Wellington  on, 
IV.  xliii.  27  note. 

Militia  bill,  defeat  of  the  Russell  ministry  on  the,  IV.  Ivi. 
64. 

Jlilk,  ioint-stock  companies  for,  182.5,  II.  xix.  66  note. 

Mill's  History  of  British  India,  L  v.  67. 

Mill,  Mr.  Stuart,  the  works  of,  I.  v.  38. 

Jliller,  Mr.,  of  Dals-winton,  his  steamboat,  I.  v.  3  note. 

Milleret,  M..  II.  xvii.  67  note. 

Milli-Duz,  pass  of,  II.  xv.  92 — combat  at,  93 — storming 
of  intrenched  camp  of,  by  the  Russians,  99. 

Milloon,  defeat  of  the  Burmese  at,  IH.  xxxix.  71. 

Milne,  admiral,  second  in  command  at  Algiers,  I.  ji.  72, 
79,  80-knighted,  SI. 

Milnes,  Monkton,  the  poems  of,  I.  v.  S5. 
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Milodau,  defeat  of  the  Polc:^  nt,  IV.  liii.  49. 
llilosch,  prince,  dethronement  of,  in  Servia,  III.  xxxiL  54. 
Milton,  the  pro:*e  of.  III.  xxviii.  41. 

Milton,  lord,  moves  the  disfranchisement  of  East  Retford, 
etc.,  II.  xxi.  83^conduct  of,  on  the  resignation  of  tlie 
G-rey  niinistrv,  xxiii.  109— defeated  in  Northampton- 
shire, 1835,  III.  xxxvi.  2.3. 
Mina,  Kspnz  y,  revolt  of,  in  Navarre,  I.  vii.  36 — again  en- 
ters N.ivarre  in  1S20,  09 — proceedings  of,  at  Saragossa, 
etc.,  73 — appointed  captain-general  of  Galicia,  92,  xi.  70 
— appointed  captain-general  in  Catalonia,  74 — savage 
proclamation  and  energetic  proceedings  of,  75 — suc- 
cesses against  the  Royalists,  70 — forces  under,  IS  '3,  xii. 
71 — retreat  of,  before  the  French,  74^-continue3  the  war 
in  Cat.ilonia,  79,  83— revolutionary  attempt  of,  1S30, 
m.  xxiv.  OS— defeat  and  flight  of,  ib. 

Mincio,  the,  retreat  of  Radetzl<y  to,  IV.  lii.  12 — passage 
of,  by  the  Sardinians,  25 — military  line  of,  27 — opera- 
tions on,  31 — retreat  of  the  Sardinians  to,  and  its  pas- 
sage by  the  Austrians,  72. 

Mind,  influence  of,  in  liuman  affairs,  I.  i.  51. 

Minden,  imprisonment  of  Archbishop  of  Cologne  in,  HI. 
xxvli.  5S. 

Minden,  tlie,  at  the  battle  of  Algiers,  I.  ii.  74,  77. 

Mineliead,  disfrancliised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Miners,  institution  of  tlie  Darg  among,  III.  xxxvii.  60. 

Mines,  revenue  from,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  47 — act  regarding 
employment  of  females,  etc.,  in,  IV.  xli.  78. 

Miniacki,  M.,  negotiations  of,  with  Russia,  II.  xv.  6. 

Mining  companies,  the  South  American,  of  1S2.5,  II.  xix. 
00  and  note. 

Mining  districts,  necessity  for  regulating  infant  labor  in, 
IV.  -xli.  8!. 

Ministers,  re-;ponsibility  of,  declared  by  constitution  of 
1830,  II.  xxiv.  43. 

Ministry,  the  selection  of  the,  under  a  representative  gov- 
ernment, II.  xvii.  100 — provisions  of  French  constitu- 
tion of  1S48  regarding,  IV.  li.  17. 

Minto,  earl  of,  postmaster-general,  1S3.5,  HI.  xxxv.  ^4 
note — on  the  state  of  the  navy,  1840,  xxxviii.  35 — be- 
comes govei'nor-general  of  India,  xx.xix.  37 — his  admin- 
istration, 38 — treaty  concluded  with  Afghanistan  by, 
xl.  20 — privy  seal,  1840,  IV.  xliii.  4  note — .mission  of,  to 
Italy,  1S47,  xlvi.  TS  —tlie  instructions  to  liim,  ib.  note — 
excitement  caused  by  his  arrival  at  Rome,  81 — effects 
of  his  visit  to  Naples,  84. 

Miralles,  a  Royalist  leader,  I.  xi.  GO. 

Miranda,  tlie  count,  I.  vii.  90. 

Mirbel,  dismissed  from  the  council  of  state,  I.  ix.  87. 

Misas,  heads  the  Royalists  in  Catalonia,  I.  xi.  55 — defeat 
of,  5S. 

Missionaries,  riots  of  the  planters  against  the.  III.  xxxi. 
80  — eonno"t)on  of,  with  the  slave  in.<urrectiim  of  183'. 
8^— in  the  West  Indies,  xxxvii  IJIl — the  lOuidi.^h,  In 
Tiiiiti  !in  I  the  S 'iith  Sea  Islands,  IV.  xli.  97- inter- 
ference of  the  French,  98. 

Missionary  enterprise,  failure  of,  I.  i.  73. 

Mississippi,  statistics  of  banks  in.  III.  xxxvii.  7  note. 

Missolonghi,  revolt  of,  II.  xiv.  35 — first  siege  of,  74 — com- 
mencement of  second  siege  of,  90 — is  raised,  -ib arrival 

of  Lord  Byron  at,  101 — .preparations  of  the  I'lirks  for 
the  siege  of,  119 — invested  by  the  Turks,  121 — com- 
mencement of  second  siege  of,  129 — first  operations  of 
it,  130— the  blockade  raised  bj'  sen,  131 — attack  on  the 
town  by  a  mound  and  its  defeat,  132 — third  assault  re- 
pulsed, 133^critical  position  of  the  Turks,  134 — heroi.sm 
of  the  garrison,  135 — progress  of  the  Turks,  136^plan 
of  a  general  sortie,  137,  138— its  commencement,  139 — 
and  issue,  149 — effects  of  the  defense,  141 — recaptured 
by  the  Greeks,  xv.  141 — included  in  Kingdom  of  Greece, 
142. 

Missouri,  statistics  of  banks  in.  III.  xxxvii.  7  note. 

Mitchell,  -John,  the  Irish  revolutionist,  IV.  xliii.  138. 

Mitford,  the  historical  works  of,  I.  v.  63. 

Mitford,  en.sign,  IV.  Ivi.  71  note. 

Mittermayer,  M.,  president  of  the  Vor  Parliament,  IV. 
liii.  32. 

Mitylene,  population  of,  II.  xiii.  32  note. 

5Iixed  commission,  tlie,  for  settling  the  allied  claims 
against  France,  I.  vi.  29. 

Mixed  marriages,  dispute  between  Prussia  and  the  Pope 
regarding,  III.  xxvii.  58 — final  arrangement  of  the  ques- 
tion, 59. 

Mixed  .standard,  a,  proposed,  n.  xxli.  32  —  arguments 
against  it,  ib.  note. 

Mocenigo,  count,  I.  viii.  82. 

Modena,  the  princess  of,  at  Verona  during  the  congress,  I. 
xii.  14— revolutionary  excitement  in,  1830,  II.  xxiv.  87 
democratic  insurrection  in,  IS.'IO,  xxv.  25,  20— its  sup- 
pression, 27 — duke  of,  applies  for  aid  to  Austria,  1830, 

ib. — entry  of  Austrians  into  duchy  of,  1848,  IV.  lii.  2 

volunteers,  etc.,  from,  20 — terms  of  armistice  regard- 
ing, 76,  98— occupation  of,  by  the  Austrians,  77. 


Modlin,  fortress  of,  II.  xxvi.  45,  46— surrender  of,  to  tlie 
Poles,  25. 

Modon,  defeat  of  the  Greeks  near,  II.  xiv.  120,  121 — de- 
feat of  the  Egyptian  fleet  at,  124 — sale  of  Greek  captives 
at,  128 — surrender  of,  by  the  Turks,  xv.  140 — evacua- 
tion of,  by  the  French,  III.  xxxii.  38. 

Moerder,  colonel,  I.  viii.  124. 

Mogadore,  bombardment  of,  by  the  French,  IV.  xiv.  38. 

Mogul  emperors,  public  works  of  the.  III.  xxxix.  13. 

Moliammed  Atta  Klian,  insurrection  under,  IV.  xlviii.  72 
— defeat  of,  73. 

Mohammed  ben  Abdallah,  an  Arab  chief,  TV.  xiv.  28. 

Mohammed  II.,  the  comiuests  of,  II.  xiii.  35. 

Mohammed  Khan,  an  Afghan  lea<ler,  III.  xl.  119. 

Mohammed  Khan,  abandons  Kmaun-Gliur,  IV.  xlix.  11. 

Mohammed  Paclia,  appointed  admiral,  and  his  defeat  by 
the  Greeks,  II.  xiv.  77 — approach  of,  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Kars,  xv.  71— combat  with,  73— defeat  of,  74. 

Mohammed  Selim  Pacha,  grand-vizier,  II.  xv.  50 — -joins 
the  army,  ib. 

Mohammed  Shereef  a  fort,  capture  of,  by  the  C'abul  insur- 
gents, III.  xl.  10.5— recaptured  by  the  British,  108— re- 
captured by  the  Afghans,  120. 

Mohammedan  corps,  organization  of,  by  the  Russians,  II. 
XV.  83. 

Mohammedan  kings  of  India,  public  works  of  the.  III. 
xxxix.  13. 

Mohammedan  priests,  numbers  of,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  22 
note. 

Moliammedanism,  waning  of,  before  Christianity,  I.  ii.  83, 
84,  III.  xxxiii.  125. 

Moliamraedans,  the  recent  wars  of  Europe  nil  against,  II. 
XV.  1 — of  India,  exclusion  of,  from  situations  of  trust, 
III.  xxxix.  8 — agitation  among  the,  in  India,  1842,  IV. 
xlviii.  53.  , 

Moharera  Bey,  the,  at  Navarino,  II.  xiv.  161,  162. 

Moira,  earl,  .see  Hastings. 

Molasses,  increased  consumption  of,  during  railway  ma- 
nia, IV.  xiii.  8  note — imports  of,  from  West  Indies, 
1S47-1849,  17  note. 

Moldavia,  tlie  revolt  of  Prince  Ipsilanti  in,  I.  viii.  8.8 ex- 
ports of  grain  from,  II.  xiii.  21— obstacles  presented  to 
an  invading  army, by,  53 — affairs  of,  74 — state  of,  in 
1821,  xiv.  13 — commencement  of  the  insurrection  in,  16 
— its  suppression,  29  et  seq — negotiations  regarding,  in 
1823,  82 — demands  of  Russia  regarding,  at  Ackerman, 

XV.  15— provisions  of  that  convention  I'egai'ding,  17 

teims  of  treaty  of  Adrianople  regarding,  137,  138 — pro- 
posed cession  of,  to  Russia,  IV.  xli.  120. 

Mole,  count,  views  of,  as  to  the  electoral  law,  I.  iii.  128 

accession  of,  to  the  ministry,  vi.  39 — sketch  of  his  ca- 
reer, character,  etc.,  4fl — policy  advocated  by,  in  1818, 
77,  78— offers  his  resignation,  78 — arguments  of,  ag;iin-t 
tlie  now  law  of  su'^ces.sion,  II.  xvi,  44  cf  ■icq.—i'oyinun 

BCP-etnry  under   Louis   Philippe,  xxiv.  44 party  and 

views  of,  in  the  ministry,  xxv.  2 — reigns,  7 — foiiiiaiion 
of  ministry  of,  1S34,  III.  xxxiii.  5— its  fall,  6— proposed 
as  premier,  52 — ministry  formed  by,  71— his  character, 
72 — proposes  law  for  the  disjunction  of  trials,  82— r'e- 
feated  on  it  but  still  holds  on,  85 — modification  of  his 
ministry,  86— alliance  arranged  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
by,  87 — dissolves  the  Chamber,  92 — iiuijority  for,  in  the 
Deputies,  1837,  xxxiv.  2 — majority  for,  on  "the  address 
and  the  secret  sei-vice  money,  6 — schism  between  him 
and  tlie  Doctrinaires,  and  his  attention  to  the  court,  15 
— negotiations  with  England  regarding  Belgium,  24 — 
coalition  against  his  ministry,  and  their  resignation,  33 
— applied  to  by  the  king  after  Soult's  fall,  73— .character 
and  influence  of,  IV.  xliv.  103— sent  for  after  Guiaot's 
dismissal,  xlvii.  59 — returned  to  National  Assembly,  1. 
77— at  meeting  with  the  president,  Ivii.  25 — one  of  com- 
mittee on  electoral  rights,  20 — a  member  of  the  perma- 
nent commission,  28 — views  of,  before  the  coup-d'etat, 
45. 

Molesworth,  Sir  W.,  on  the  position  of  the  Melbourne  min- 
istry, III.  xxxvi.  24  —  on  the  progress  of  Australia, 
xxxviii.  11 — new  system  with  regard  to  colonial  landa 
introduced  by,  and  his  death,  IV.  Ivi.  46. 

Moliere,  the  comedies  of.  III.  xxviii.  29. 

Moliijre,  marshal,  at  Bugeaud's  funeral,  FV.  Ivii.  19. 

Molitor,  count,  corps  under,  for  invasion  of  Spain,  I.  xii. 
70 — operations  of,  in  Spain,  73 — operations  of,  against 
Riego,  86. 

Molkte,  general,  defeat  of  the  Prussians  by,  IV.  liii.  96. 
Mol«sch,  prince   of  Sei^da,   II.   xiii.   14  —  the  revolt   of, 

against  Turkey,  36 — opposed  to  Russia,  xv.  15. 

Moluccas,  conquest  of  the,  by  the  British,  III.  xxxix.  38. 

Monarchy,  alleged  danger  from  reform  to  the,  II.  xxiii.  .52 

^results  of  the  French  Revolution  with  regard  to,  IV. 

Ivii.  54. 

Alonasteries,  the,  suppression  of,  by  the  Cortes  in  1820, 1. 

vii.  80 — violence  against,  in  Barcelona,  etc.,  89. 
Moncey,  marshal,  declines  pie.;iding  at  the  trial  of  Ney,  L 
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iii.  84 — corps  under,  for  invasion  of  Spain,  xii.  70 — op- 
erations of,  in  Spain,  74. 

Monetarj'  bill  of  ISl'J,  fall  of  prices  on  the,  II.  xix.  2 — 
See  cin-rency. 

Monetary  crisis  of  18'25  in  England,  the,  II.  xLx.  70— its 

severity,  80 causes  of  rise  of  interest  during.  III.  xxxv. 

8— causes  which  led  to  tlie,  1847,  IV.  xliii.  71— effects  of 
the  Irisli  famine  on  it,  72— progress  of  the  panic,  73 — 
difference  between  this  and  former  ones,  74 — debates  in 
Parliament  on  it,  75  et  sei]. — increase  of,  August,  1847, 
100— bankruptcies,  101 — the  queen's  speech  on,  105 — in- 
creasing distress  from  it,  114— details  of  railway  and 
mercantile  losses,  115— immense  effects  of,  141 — lesson 
it  taught  the  British  people,  142 — it  due  to  free  trade 
and  a  fettered  currency,  143, 150 — danger  of,  from  drain 
of  gold,  145— approach  of  one,  1851),  140— of  1857,  150 
note — effects  of  the  general,  in  France,  xliv.  41 — in 
France,  xlvii.  6,  1.  22 — in  Belgium,  liii.  18. 

Monetary  laws,  the,  great  effects  of  the  change  in,  in  Great 
Britain,  I.  x.  3— tlie  crash  of  1825  due  to,  II.  xix.  82- 
effects  of,  in  inducing  the  prosperity  of  1335,  III.  xxxv. 
12. 

Monetary  measures,  influence  of,  in  arresting  population, 
IV.  Ivii.  62. 

Monetary  system,  the,  exposition  of  the  effects  of,  on  man- 
ufactures, II.  xxii.  12— arguments  of  Mr.  Attwood,  etc., 
against,  32  note^relations  of  the  railway  system  to,  63 
— Its  influence  in  inducing  the  fall  of  the  Wellington 
ministry,  xxiii.  3— effects  of,  on  the  moneyed  and  pro- 
ducing classes,  163 — peculiarities  of,  England,  III.  xxxv. 
5— Peel's,  how  it  fosters  .speculation,  IV.  xliii.  152,  153. 

Money,  increased  value  of,  from  the  currency  bill  of  1819, 
I.  i.  6— effects  of  the  contraction  of  the  currency  on  the 
value  of,  26 — changes  in  the  value  of,  and  effects  of  its 
abundance,  32 — policy  of  the  Spanish  government  with 
regard  to,  vii.  12 — effect  of  the  bank  restriction  act  on 
value  of,  II.  xxii.  28— effect  of  the  contraction  of  the 
currency  on  the  value  of,  xxiii.  130— want  of,  in  the 
United  States,  III.  xxxvii.  4— change  in  value  of,  by  the 
gold  discoveries,  IV.  xliii.  105— scarcity  of,  in  Paris, 
1843,  1.  12. 

Moneyed  aristocracy,  predominance  given  by  the  reform 
bill  to  the.  III.  xx.xvii.  3. 

Moneyed  classes,  the,  danger  from  ascendency  of,  I.  iv.  6 
— tlieir  possession  of  the  close  boroughs,  II.  xxiii.  1.31 — 
influence  of,  in  the  boroughs,  144— way  in  which  they 
obtained  their  predominance,  163 — is  it  the  result  of  a 
general  law?  165  —  dangers  from  predominance  of,  in 
France,  IV.  xliv.  TS. 

Moneyed  interest,  the,  predominance  of,  in  Great  Britain, 
and  its  effects,  I.  i.  6  -strength  of,  and  its  influence  on 
the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  IV.  xlii.  89. 

Moniteur,  circulation  of  the,  II.  xvii.  19  note— declaration 
in  the,  on  the  alleged  letters  of  Louis  Pliilippe,  IV.  .xliv. 
53. 

Moniteur  Republicain,  the,  tone  of,  1839,  III.  xxxiv.  40. 

Monks,  imprisonment  of,  in  Saragossa,  I.  vii.  SO. 

Monnier,  general,  made  member  of  Chamber  of  Peers,  I. 
iii.  20. 

Monsoon,  effects  of  the,  in  India,  III.  xxxix.  11. 

Monster  meetings,  the  Irish,  IV.  xli.  63 — their  character, 
and  language  used  at  them,  60. 

Mont  Blanc,  Coleridge's  ode  to,  I.  v.  23. 

Mont  de  Marsan,  resistance  to  the  valuation  in,  IV.  xliv. 
61. 

Mont  St.  Michel,  imprisonment  of  Barbfes,  etc.,  in,  UI. 
xxxiv.  42. 

Montagues,  secret  society  called.  III.  xxx.  42  note. 

Montaleuibert,  M.  de,  a  leader  of  the  Legitimists,  III. 
xxxiv.  2 — -heads  the  clerical  party  in  France,  IV.  xliv. 
9 — declaration  of,  as  tlie  head  of  the  Catholic  party, 
xlvi.  9— on  the  Polish  tjuestion,  28 — circular  to  the  elect- 
ors by,  1846,  33— on  the  state,  etc.,  of  Italy,  88— on  the 
violation  of  the  capitulation  of  Fribourg,  103 — opposes 
the  constitution  of  1843,  li.  16 — on  dissolution  of  Assem- 
bly, Ivii.  11— on  state  of  France,  18— views  of,  as  ex- 
pressed to  the  president,  25 — one  of  tlie  committee  on 
electoral  riglits,  26 — views  of,  before  the  coup-d'etat,  45. 

Montalivet,  M.,  secretly  favors  the  Spanish  revolutionists', 
II.  xxiv.  68 — becomes  minister  of  the  interior,  xxv.  8 — 
accompanies  Polignac  to  prison,  13— tenders  his  resig- 
nation, 59 — employment  of  Deutz  by.  III.  xxix.  53 — 
refuses  the  Ducliess  de  Berri's  gift  during  the  cholera, 
30 — su:;ceeds  Gasimir  Perier  as  premier,  37 — placed  at 
head  of  civil  list,  83,  xxx.  9 — minister  of  tlie  interior 
under  Thiers,  xxxiii.  52  note — becomes  minister  of  the 
interior,  86,  IV.  xlvi.  29. 
Montarlot,  implicated  in  Riego's  plot,  I.  xi.  41. 
Montauban,  colonel,  surrender  of  Abd-el-Kader  to,  IV. 

ilv.  45. 
Montbel,  M.  de,  minister  of  public  instruction,  II.  xvi.  91 
character  of,  xvii.  5 — becomes  minister  of  finance,  50. 
Muutcalm,  the  maniuiso  dc,  I.  iii.  44. 


Montebaldo,  defeat  of  the  Sardinians  at,  IV.  Iii.  40 — re- 
pulse of  the  Austrians  at,  05. 

Montebello,  fort  of,  at  Antwerp,  III.  xxix.  89. 

Montebello,  the  duke  of,  demands  of,  regarding  the  refu- 
gees in  Switzerland,  III.  xxxiii.  68 — foreign  minister, 
1839,  xxxiv.  33  note — decree  against,  IV.  1.  10. 

Montecuculli,  count,  IV.  liv.  3 — ministry  of,  6 — attempts 
to  dissolve  the  university  legion,  24. 

Montego  Bay,  slave  insurrection  at.  III.  xxxi.  88. 

MCnteith,  colonel,  at  Jellalabad,  IV.  xlviil  58,  05 — -expe- 
dition into  the  Shinwarree  vaUey  under,  86 — at  the 
Huft-Kotid,  91. 

Montemart,  the  duke  de,  dismissed  from  office,  I.  xi.  70 — 
appointed  premier,  II.  xvii.  85 — attempt  to  form  a  min- 
istry under  him,  86 — last  interview  of  Polignac  with,  87 
— last  attempt  at  negotiation  by,  88. 

Montero,  defeat  of  tlie  Royalists  at,  I.  xi.  68. 

Montesquieu  on  the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  I.  vii.  17 
— comparison  between,  and  Guizot,  II.  xviii.  19. 

Montesquieu,  the  abb>!',  made  member  of  Chamber  of 
Peers,  I.  iii.  20. 

Montesquiou,  M.  de,  II.  xxiv.  18. 

Mnntessuy,  JI.,  proceedings  of,  in  Sicily,  IV.  xlvi,  87. 

Mimtevideo,  the  blockade  of,  1847,  IV.  xlvi.  59. 

Montfaucon,  cholera  at.  III.  xxix.  32  note. 

Montgomerie'.-'  Tavern,  defeat  of  the  Canadian  insurgents 
at, 'in.  xxxvii.  87. 

Monthly  Review,  the,  I.  v.  42,  43. 

Montholon,  count,  at  St.  Helena,  L  ix.  116 — Napoleon's 
memoirs  dictated  to,  II.  xviiL  43 — accompanies  Louis 
Napoleon  to  Boulogne,  III.  xxxiv.  81. 

Montjoie,  madame  de,  11.  xxiv.  17. 

Montlaville,  M.  ChapuLs,  on  the  law  against  associations, 
III.  xxx.  30. 

Miiutlouis,  tlie  count  de,  an  opponent  of  the  Parti-pretre, 

II.  xvi.  11 — denunciation  of  the  Jesuits  by,  55. 
Montmorency,  Count  Mathieu  de,  made  member  of  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  I.  iii.  20 — becomes  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fau's,  ix.  107 — character  of,  xi.  12 — interview  between, 
and  Metternich,  xii.  13 — represents  France  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Verona,  11 — instructions  of  the  government  to, 
on  the  Spanish  question,  18 — views  of,  on  the  results  of 
the  congress,  22,  23— -created  a  duke,  23 — account  by 
him  of  his  proceedings,  24 — his  resignation  of  office,  25 
— a  leader  of  the  Parti-prCtre,  11.  xvi.  10 — resigns  under 
Louis  Philippe,  xxiv.  41. 

Montmorency,  duke  de,  preceptor  to  the  Duke  de  Bor- 
deaux, -md  his  death,  II.  xvi.  54 

Montmorency  family,  share  of  the  indemnity  received  by 
tlie,  II.  xvi.  32. 

Montmorency,  the  prince  de,  IT.  xvi.  14. 

Montour,  trial  of,  for  the  forgery  of  the  Louis  Philippe 
letters,  IV.  xliv.  55. 

Montpellier,  depressed  state  of,  1831,  III.  xxix.  2 — resist- 
ance to  the  valuation  in,  IV.  xliv.  61. 

Montpensier,  duke  de,  pi-oposed  marriage  of  Infanta  of 
Spain  to,  IV.  xlvi.  38 — the  marriage,  46 — measures  rec- 
ommended at  cabinet  council  by,  xlvii.  55 — urges  the 
abdication  of  Louis  Philippe,  66. 

Montpensic  ■,  the  duchess  de,  IV.  xlvii.  65. 

Montre  il,  loyalty  of,  during  the  insuriection,  III.  sx.xvii, 
80 — -trials,  etc.,  of  insurgents  at,  107. 

Montrouge,  the  Jesuit  seminary  at,  II.  xvi.  9. 

Monza,  advance  of  tlie  Austrians  to,  IV.  Iii.  75. 

Moodie,  colonel,  murder  of,  by  the  Canadian  insurgents, 

III.  xxxvii.  85. 

Moodkee,  battle  of,  IV.  xlix.  63— its  results,  65. 

Mookoor,  check  of  the  British  at,  IV.  xlviii.  94. 

Moolnij,  revolt  of,  and  murder  of  Anderson  and  Vans 
Agnew,  IV.  xlix.  94 — defense  of  Mooltan  by,  108— his 
surrender  and  trial,  109. 

Mooltan,  Sikh  population  of,  IV.  xlix.  51 — fortress  of,  52 
—revolt  of,  and  murder  of  Anderson  and  Vans  Agnew, 
94 — defeats  of  the  Sikhs  near,  and  commencement  of 
siege,  95— it  is  raised,  90 — resumption  of  siege  of,  lOS — 
storming  of  it,  109. 

Moore,  Thomas,  the  lyrical  poems  of,  I.  v.  14 — his  oriental 
turn  of  mind,  and  satires,  15— his  conversation,  etc.,  ib. 
note — his  Life  of  Byi'on,  14. 

Moorhouse,  an  associate  of  Hunt's,  I.  x.  29. 

Moors,  the,  in  Spain,  I.  vii.  1 — national  character  of,  in 
Spain,  9 — their  expulsion  and  its  effects,  ih. — effects  of 
the  long-continued  hostility  with  them,  11 — number  of, 
in  Algiers,  II.  xvii.  48  note. 

Moral,  defeat  of  the  Russians  at,  11.  xv.  52. 

Moral  complicity,  doctrine  of,  advanced  by  the  French 
lawyers,  dangers  of  it,  etc.,  IV.  xliv.  67. 

Morality,  relations  of  education  to,  I.  i.  47 — why  education 
fails  to  advance,  49. 

Moravia,  originally  a  part  of  Poland,  H.  xxvL  7 — educa- 
tion and  crime  in.  III.  xxvii.  11  note. 

More-i,  the,  insun-ections  against  the  Turks  in,  II.  xiii.  76 
— depopulation  of  it,  ih, — commoncement  of  the  insur- 
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rection  in,  xiv.  21 — its  spread  there,  22 — successes  of 
the  Turks  in,  30 — fortresses  of,  relieved  by  tlie  Turks, 
59 — invasion  of,  by  Ohourchid  Pacha,  70 — his  defeat 
and  retreat,  71 — landing  and  first  operations  of  Ibrahim 
Pacha  in,  120 — suorrilla  warfare  in,  12S — operations  in, 
after  the  fall  of  Missolonghi,  147 — operations  and  cruel- 
ties of  Ibrahim  in,  158 — expulsion  of  the  Turks  from, 
XV.  14'1 — ravages  of  brigands  in.  III.  xxxii.  38. 

Morea,  castle  of,  relieved  by  the  Turks,  II.  xiv.  91 — cap- 
tured from  the  Turks,  xv.  140. 

Moreda,  arrest  of  Riego  by,  I.  xi.  41 — obliged  to  resign,  44. 

Morelli,  a  leader  of  the  Neapolitan  Revolution,  I.  vii.  IOC. 

Moreno,  a  leader  in  the  (Jortes  of  1S20,  I.  vii.  84. 

Moreno,  colonel,  a  Spanish  revolutionist,  U.  xxiv.  6T. 

Morey,  execution  of,  as  an  accomplice  of  Fieschi's,  HI. 
xxxiii.  34. 

Morgui,  cession  of,  to  the  British,  III.  xxxix.  72. 

Morier,  Mr.,  British  minister  in  Switzerland,  IV.  xlvi.  99. 

Morning  Journal,  prosecution  of  the,  II.  xxii.  55. 

Moray,  M.  de,  IV.  xlvil.  77 — and  the  coup-d'Otat,  Ivii.  48. 

Morousi,  Prince  Constantine,  execution  of,  11.  xiv.  24. 

Morpeth,  lord,  amendment  to  address  moved  by,  1835, 

III.  XXXV.  23 — introduces  the  Irish  Churcli  bill,  xxxvi. 
40 — banquet  to,  at  Leels,  and  his  speech,  55 — brings  in 
the  Irish  municipal  bill,  1840,  69 — defeated  in  York- 
8hire,-1841,  xxxviii.  57 — j  lins  the  Anti-corn-law  League, 

IV.  xlii.  40 — again  retuiued  for  Yorkshire,  45 — effect  of 
his  coercion  bill  in  Ireland,  75 — commissioner  of  woods 
and  forests,  1846,  xliii.  4  note. 

Morpeth,  partially  disfranchised,  11.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Morrier,  M.,  refuses  to  arrest  Manuel,  I.  xii.  60. 

Morris,  colonel,  at  the  storming  of  the  forts  of  Canton,  IV. 
xlviii.  32. 

Morris,  colonel,  at  the  battle  of  Isly,  IV.  xiv.  42. 

Morrison,  general,  operations  under,  in  Burmah,  in. 
xxxix.  66 — storming  of  Arracan,  67. 

Mortality,  ratio  of,  to  population  in  Glasgow,  1822-1838, 
III.  xxxvii.  57  note — increased,  in  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, 1S41,  IV.  xli.  17  note — amount  of,  in  Ireland, 
during  the  famine,  xliii.  43 — average  rates  of,  in  Man- 
chester and  Surrey,  87 — comparative,  in  manufacturing 
towns  and  the  country,  93 — comparative  rates  of,  in 
town  and  country  districts,  157,  Ivi.  35. 

Mortanegem  taken  by  Abd-el-Kader,  and  retaken  by  the 
French,  III.  xxxiii.  100 — fortifying  of,  by  Abd-el-Kader, 
103 — terras  of  treaty  of  La  Tafna  regarding,  117. 

Mortara,  defeat  of  the  Sardinians  at,  IV.  Hi.  91. 

Mort  aux  Tyrans,  society  called,  IIL  xxx.  42  note. 

Mortemart,  M.  de,  letter  from  Lafayette  to,  II.  xxiv.  23 — 
intei'view  of,  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  26 — takes  the 
oaths  to  Louis  Philippe,  44. 

Mortgages,  amount  of,  on  land  in  France,  IT.  xvii.  129 — 
amount  of,  in  Ireland,  FV.  xliii.  49 — pressure  of,  on  land 
in  France,  xliv.  4. 

Mortier,  marshal,  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Cordon  Bleu, 
II.  xvi.  36 — mission  of,  to  St.  Petersburg  on  the  Eastern 
question,  HI.  xxxii.  27 — becomes  premier  and  minister 
at  war,  xxxiii.  6 — difftculties  of,  as  premier,  and  his 
resignation,  11 — killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  infernal 
machine,  30 — his  funeral,  33. 

Mortmain,  extent  of  land  held  in,  in  Turkey,  II.  xiii.  20. 

Mosconissi  Isles,  revolt  in  the,  II.  xiv.  35. 

Moscow  campaign,  Segur's  account  of  the,  IT.  xviii.  48. 

Moscow,  population  of,  I.  viii.  20 — educational  establish- 
ments in,  21 — the  Russian  army  of  reserve  at,  48 — meas- 
ures of  Alexander  at,  61 — -organization  of  university  of, 
65 — regiment  of,  the  revolt  in,  123 — coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  at,  143  —  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Hetairia  at,  II.  xiv,  5 — ravages  of  cholera  in,  III.  xxix, 
31. 

Moseley,  colonel,  at  the  passage  of  the  Khyber,  IV.  xlviii. 
62. 

Moshesh,  a  Caffre  chief,  FV.  Ivi.  50. 

Mosques,  landed  possessions  held  by,  in  Turkey,  n.  xiii. 
20. 

Moss,  Mr.,  attack  by  the  Chinese  on,  FV.  xlviii.  24. 

Mouctar,  son  of  All  Pacha,  11.  xiii.  78  and  note. 

Mouillali,  combat  on  the,  IV.  xiv.  34. 

Moulins,  reform  banquet  at,  IV.  xliv.  32. 

Mounier,  M.,  appointed  president  of  the  mixed  commis- 
sion, I.  vi.  29— called  to  the  coimcil  of  state,  82 — efforts 
of,  on  behalf  of  the  new  electoral  law,  ix.  63 — municipal 
law  introduced  by,  99 — the  Royalists  on,  105. 

Mountain,  brigadier,  at  Chillianw.allah,  IV.  xlix.  101 — 
passage  of  the  Khoree  Pass  by,  106. 

Mountain  districts,  security  of  the,  in  Turkey,  II.  xiii. 
2G. 

Mountaineers,  characteristics  of,  IT.  xiii.  68. 

Mouravieff,  Alexander,  a  leader  of  the  Russian  conspiracy, 
I.  viii.  118 — -Madame  Alexander,  accompanies  her  hus- 
band to  Siberia,  141. 

Mour.avieff-Apostol,  Mathew,  a  leader  of  the  revolt,  I.  viii. 
134 — arrested,  135,  130 — condemned  to  Siberia,  137. 


Mouravieff-Apostol,-  Serge,  a  leader  of  the  revolt,  I.  viii. 

134 — arrested,  135,  136---condemned  to  death,  137 — his 

execution,  139. 
Mouravieff,  Captain  Nikitas,  a  leader  of  the  Russian  con- 
spiracy, I.  viii.  118 — madame,  accompanies  her  husband 

to  Siberia,  141. 
Mouravieff,  general,  operations  under,  1S29,  II.  xv.  91, 92 

—at  battle  of  Kainly,  95— at  Milli-Duz,  it9. 
Mouravieff,  Mippolyte,  arrest  of,  I.  viii.  136. 
Mourillon  arsenal,  fire,  etc.,  in  the,  IV.  xlvii.  10. 
JIouKsoul,  population  of,  II.  xiii.  32  note. 
Mouton  Duvernet,  general,  proscribed  in  181.5,  I.  iii.  19 

execution  of,  100 — indemnity  to,  ix.  102  note. 
Mouzaia,  victory  of  the  French  at  the,  IV.  xiv.  23 reoe- 

cupied  by  the  Arabs,  24— second  battle  of  the,  25. 
Movable  property,  proposed  taxation  of,  in  France,  FV. 

li.  5. 
Movement  newspaper,  a  republic  advocated  by  the.  III. 

xxix.  20. 
Movement  party,  the  English,  headed  by  the  aristocracy, 

III.  xxxi.  5. 

Moza,  general,  defeat  of,  at  Schwechat,  IV.  liv.  71. 
Mozambano,  passage  of  the  Mincio  by  the  Sardinians  at, 

IV.  Iii.  32. 

Mozart  as  a  composer.  III.  xxviii.  82. 

Mufiling,  baron,  tlie  memoirs  of,  III.  xxviii.  53. 

JIughs,  irruption  of  the,  from  Burmah  into  the  British  ter- 
ritories, III.  xxxix.  54,  55. 

Mukha-Estatt,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  II.  xv.  107. 

Mukwanpoor,  defeat  of  the  Ghoorkas  at,  III.  xxxix.  44. 

Mulgrave,  the  earl  of,  becomes  privy  seal.  III.  xxxi.  142 
— lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  xxxv.  44  note. 

Mulhar  Rao,  submission  of,  to  the  British,  III.  xxxix.  51. 

Midler,  the  works  of.  III.  xxviii.  45. 

MiiUingar,  language  at  repeal  dinner  at,  IV.  xli.  69. 

Munah,  M.  de.  III.  xxvii.  48  note. 

Munich,  prices  of  wheat  .at,  1817  and  1819, 1,  x.  17  note — 
the  galleries,  etc.,  of.  III.  xxvii.  8 — society  for  liberty 
of  the  press  at,  xxx.  23 — tumults  at,  on  the  French 
Revolution  of  1848,  IV.  liii.  21. 

Municipal  administration,  reform  of,  in  Piedmont,  IV. 
xlvi.  79. 

Municipal  assemblies,  introduction  of,  into  Naples,  I.  vii 
103. 

Municipal  Guard,  disbanding  of  the,  FV.  I.  9. 

Municipal  institutions,  establishment  of,  in  Sicily,  I.  vii. 
109. 

Municipal  law,  proposed  new,  in  France,  I.  ix.  99. 

Municipal  reform,  effects  of,  in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  IS— amend- 
ment to  address  on,  1835,  IIL  xxxv.  23— bill,  the  Scotch, 
xxxvi.  5 — the  English,  6— heads  of  it,  7— its  political 

bearings,  8 — arguments  for  it,  9  ef  scq and  against  if, 

12  et  seq — its  fate  in  the  House,  15— reflections  on  it,  10 
— its  great  defects,  17 — true  principles  of  legislation  on 
the  subject,  IS — the  Irish,  32 — arguments  for  it,  33— and 
against  it,  34  et  seq. — carried  in  the  Commons,  38 al- 
tered in  the  Lords,  and  finally  rejected,  39. 

Municipal  system,  proposed  reform  of  the,  in  Rome,  IV. 
xlvi.  66. 

Municipalities,  proposed  new  law  for  the,  11.  xvi.  87 col- 
lision between,  and  the  government,  on  the  valuation, 
FV.  xliv.  61. 

Munro,  Sir  Thomas,  rise  of,  IIL  xxxix.  52. 

Munschengratz,  see  Muntz-Graetz. 

Munster,  the  earl  of,  II.  xxii.  52. 

Munster,  state  of  the  peasantry  in,  I.  x.  116 famine  in, 

1823,  122  — Catholics  and  Protestants  in,  II.  xx.  25 
note. 

Miinster,  riot  in,  on  the  arrest  of  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, III.  xxvii.  59. 

Muntz-Graetz,  congress  of  sovereigns  at.  III.  xxvii.  52 

congress  of,  its  olajects,  proceedings,  etc.,  xxx.  25,  26 ' 

resolution  of  it  against  propagandism,  27. 

Muntz,  Mr.,  motion  by,  against  bank  charter  act,  IV.  xli. 
114. 

Muralt,  colonel  von,  at  Catania,  IV.  Iii.  108. 

Murat,  adventures  of,  after  Waterloo,  I.  iii.  97 — lands  in 
Corsica,  98 — arrival,  etc.,  at  Ajaccio,  99 — his  landing  in 
Naples,  100 — failure  of,  at  Pizzo,  101 — is  arrested,  102 
. — condenmcd  by  a  court-martial,  103 — his  execution, 
104 — reflections  on  his  death,  etc.,  105— organization  of 
the  Carbonari  under,  vii.  105 — pension  to  the  widow  of, 
III.  xxxiv.  44. 

Murchio,  David,  a  leader  of  the  revolt  at  Genoa,  FV.  Hi. 
101. 

Murchison,  Sir  Roderick,  I.  v.  41. 

Murcia,  Royalist  insurrection  in,  I.  xi.  58. 

Murders,  increase  of,  in  Ireland,  1S32,  FII.  xxxi.  19 — fre- 
quency of,  in  Ireland,  1838,  xxxviii.  26. 

Murillo,  general,  appointed  captain-general  at  Madrid,  I. 
xi,  35— energetic  proceedings  of,  against  the  mob,  38 — 
resigns,  39 — suppression  of  the  tumults  caused  by  liio- 
go's  arrest,  42 — energy  of,  against  the  Madrid  rioters^ 
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50 — trial  of,  demanded,  55 — indecision  of,  with  regard 

to  the  insurrection  of  tlie  Guard,  04,  (i5 — defeats  tlieir 

attack  on  Madrid,  G6 — deprived  of  his  command,  70 — 

desertion  of,  to  the  Koyalists,  xii.  79. 
Murray,  Sir  George,  becomes  colonial  secretary,  11.  xxi. 

1)7  —  master-general  of  ordnance,  1S35,  III.   xxxv.   16 

note- — master-general  of  ordnance,  1841,  IV.  xlL   14 

note. 
Murray,  Mr.  J.  A.,  lord  advocate,  1835,  IIL   xxxv.  44 

note. 
Museum,  breaking  up  of  the,  at  Paris,  I.  iii.  27. 
Mush,  the  pacha  of,  joins  the  Russians,  II.  xv.  S3,  84 — 

submission  of,  to  the  Russians,  104. 
Music,  general  passion  for,  in  Germany,  III.  xxviii.  80 — 

tlie  great  composers  of  Germany,  SI  et  seq. 
Musselburgh,  virulence  of  cholera  in,  III.  xxxi.  9. 
Mussulmans,  the,  in  the  Turkish  empire,  II.  xiii.  8 — num- 
bers of,  in  pjuropean  Turkey,  17  note— number  of,  in 

(Jonstantinople,  4 .'  note. 
Mu^tapha,  vizier  of  Scodra,  II.  xiv.  89. 
Mu^tapha  I'achi,  defeat  of,  by  Bozzaris,  II.  xiv.  94,  95 — 

commences  the  siege  of  Missolonghi,  96 — raises  it,  and 

retreats,  ib. 
'Musters,  Mr.,  destruction  of  his  seat,  and  death  of  his 

wife,  U.  xxiiL  85. 
Mutiny,  appearances  of,  1844,  in  India,  IV.  xlix.  47. 
JIutiny  of  the  fleet.  Lord  Exraouth's  conduct  during  the, 

I.  ii.  69  note. 
Mutton,  prices  of,  1824-182.5,  II.  xix.  64  note — fall  in  price 

of,  1S41  to  1845,  IV.  xlii.  35  note. 
Mutuellistes,  secret  society  of  the.  III.  xxx.  43. 
Mydan,  defeat  of  the  Afghans  at,  IV.  xlviii.  97. 
Mysore,  political  arrangements  with,  1S34,  III.  xL  18. 
Mysteries  of  Paris,  Eugene  Sue's,  IL  xviii.  72. 

N. 

Naatcha,  Cavaignac  at  the  siege  of,  IV.  xiv.  lb. 

N.idin,  Mr.,  at  the  Peterloo  meetiug.  I.  x.  27. 

Nadir  Sliali,  the  siege  of  Kars  by,  II.  xv.  69 — the  inva- 
sion of  India  by.  III.  xl.  18 — route  of,  20. 

Naglos,  M.  de.  III.  xxvii.  43  note. 

Nagpore,  treaty  with  ra.iah  of.  III.  xxxi.x.  86 — political 
arrangements  with,  18:!4,  xl.  13 — the  ex-rajah  of,  17. 

Nagy  Sandor,  general,  defeat  of,  IV.  Iv.  06— execution 
of,  85. 

Nairn,  reversal  of  attainder  of  family  of,  II.  xx.  29. 

Nakliitchevan,  capture  of,  by  tlie  Russians,  II.  xiii.  78 — 
province  of,  ceded  to  Russia,  xv.  28. 

Namur,  terms  of  treaty  of  Ai.K-la-(_)hapelle  regarding,  I. 
vi.  69. 

Nanek,  the  founder  of  the  Sikhs,  IV.  xlix.  50. 

Nankin,  population  of,  IV.  xlviii.  6  —  advance  of  the 
Hritish  to,  41. 

Naii-Liug  Mountains,  the,  IV.  xlviii.  7. 

N.rit^^s,  c  )M('eahuoTtt  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  in.  III.  xxix. 
51 — her  b -trayal  and  arrest,  53,  54 — imprisonment  of 
Ducbe-is  de  Bcrri  in  castle  of,  5 1 — proposed  railway  from 
Paris  to,  xxxiv.  8  —  reform  banquet  at,  1840,  IV.  xliv. 
31 — line  of  steamers  to  Brazil  fioiii,  43 — proposed  rail- 
way from  Paris  to,  79 — suspension  of  cash  payments  by 
bank  of,  1.  26— disorders  at,  184S,  62. 

Nantil,  caiitain,  a  leader  in  the  conspiracy  in  the  army, 
I.  ix.  81 — escapes,  82. 

Nao-Nehol  .Singh,  a  Sikh  chief.  III.  xl.  85. 

Napier,  admiral,  forces  under,  for  tlie  campaign  in  Syria, 

III.  xxxii.  62  —  defeat  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  by,  Tl  —  at 
bombardment  of  Acre,  72 — offer  of,  to  Mehemet  Ali,  74 
—measures  of,  in  Ireland,  1848,  IV.  xliii.  133. 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  appointed  to  cliief  command  in  Oude, 

IV.  xlix.  7 — ills  first  proceedings  tliere,  8 — commences 
hostilities,  9 — expedition  against  Eraaunghur,  10 — its 
capture,  V — veturns  to  tlie  Indus,  and  fresh  negotia- 
tions, 12 — his  determination  to  attack  the  Ameers,  13 
—  advances  to  Meanee,  and  Ills  forces,  14 ^battle  of 
Meanee,  15  et  seq. — its  results,  18 — ciptiire  of  Hyder- 
abad, 19 — reinforcements  received  by,  20 — summoned 
by  Sliere  Mohammed  to  surrender,  22 — his  answer,  ib. 
— position,  23 — battle  of  Hyderabad,  24 — its  results,  26 
— capture  of  .Meerpoor  and  Omercote,  27 — .final  defeat 
of  Shere  Moliammed,  28 — honors  conferred  on,  29 — his 
civil  administration,  30,  31 — on  tlie  discontents  among 
the  Sepoys,  47 — character  of,  56— retirement  of,  92 — 
appointed  cnnraander-in-cliief  in  India,  102 — on  the 
battle  of  Chillianwallah,  ib.  note — at  Wellington's  fu- 
neral, Ivi.  78,  79  note. 

Napier,  lord,  proceedings  of,  in  Sicily,  IV.  xlvi.  87 — pro- 
ceedings of,  in  China,  xlviii.  19,  20 — liis  deatli,  20. 

Napier,  Sir  W..  at  Wellington's  funeral,  IV.  Ivi.  78— bis 
History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  remarks  on,  I.  v.  57. 

Napierville,  dispersion  of  Canadian  insurgents  at,  III. 
xxxvii.  104. 

Naples,  laiiciing  and  failure  of  Murat  in.  I.  iii.  100  et  seq. 
— his  death  resolved  on  by  the  court,  103 — reforms  in- 


troduced into,  vii.  101, 103 — broach  of  the  king's  prom- 
ise of  a  constitution,  102 — influence  of  Spain  on,  and 
commencement  of  the  revolution  in,  100 — defection  of 
the  garrison  of,  107 — the  revolution  in  Sicily,  109  ct  srq. 
— rupture  of  negotiations  between,  and  Sicily,  113 — 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  Palermo,  114,  115 — 
meeting  of  the  Parliament,  116  —  the  king  of,  at  tlie 
Congress  of  Laybach,  viii.  72 — proceedings  resolved  on 

against  the  revolution  in,!6 war  declared  against  the 

revolutionists  by  the  Congress  of  Laybach,  77 — its  sub- 
jugation, and  return  of  the  king,  79 — entrance  of  the 
Austrians  into,  ib. — reaction  in,  and  harsli  measures 
of  the  Royalists,  85 — treaty  at  the  Congress  of  Verona 
re^-arding,  xii.  15 — reciprocity  treatv  with,  II.  xix.  29 
note  —  attempted  insurrection  in,  1830,  xxv.  26  —  the 
revolution  in,  circular  of  Metternich  regarding.  III, 
xxvii.  32— exports  to,  1846-1849,  IV.  xliii.  118  note- 
treaty  with,  regarding  tlie  slave-trade,  xliv.  49 — recep- 
tion of  Lord  Minto  in,  xlvi.  78— publication  of  a  con- 
stitution in,  1S4S,  85 — revolution  in  Sicily,  Iii.  15- the 
king  resolves  to  grant  a  constitution,  18 — -spread  of  the 
revolution  in  Sicily,  19^Neapolitan  insurgents  defeated 
by  Swiss,  20 — king  di  throned  in  Sicily,  21 — contest  in 
Messina,  22— effect  of  the  counter-revolution  at,  on  the 
war  in  the  north,  47 — reaction  in,  82 — assistance  from 
England  and  France  to  the  Sicilians,  106 — renewal  of 
hostilitie.s,  107  —  capture  of  Catania,  108  —  submission 
of  Palermo,  and  conclusion  of  the  war,  109 — interven- 
tion of,  in  Rome,  113. 

Napoleon,  the  fall  of,  as  the  completion  of  the  first  drama 
of  the  Revolution,  I.  i.  1 — the  press  the  supporters  of 
the  despotism  of,  52 — discussion  on  bill  for  tli3  deten- 
tion of,  ii.  59 — reaction  throngliont  France  against,  in 
1815,  iii.  5 — convention  excluding  liim  and  his  family 
from  the  throne,  49 — and  regarding  the  disposal  of  his 
person,  52  —  bequest  by,  to  Cantillon,  vi.  78  —  law  for 
indemnity  to  donatories  of,  ix.  102  —  character  of,  as 
revealed  at  St.  Helena,  113 — reflections  on  his  captivity 
there,  114 — exageerations  regarding  the  English  treat- 
ment of  him,  115  —  Laniartine's  account  of  his  exile, 
116  —  irritation  between  him  and  Sir  II.  Lowe,  117  — 
change  on  him  before  his  death,  119 — his  death,  120 — 
his  funeral,  121 — sensation  excited  in  Europe,  122 — the 
last  of  the  men  who  rule  their  age,  123 — and  Chateau- 
briand, xi.  6  note,  II.  xviii.  8 — conspiracy  of  Polignac, 
etc.,  against,  xvii.  1 — causes  of  overthrow  of,  99 — the 
later  disasters  of,  ascribed  to  the  Bourbons,  114— neces- 
sity of  conquest  to,  117 — as  a  writer  of  military  me- 
moirs, xviii.  42 — his  merits  and  defects,  43 — his  disre- 
gard of  truth,  44 — Jomini's  Life  of,  45 — Bourrienne's 
Memoirs  of,  51 — the  Duchess  d'Abrantes's,  52 — at  Ey- 
lau,  Le  Gros's,  84 — statue  of,  restored  to  the  Vendome 
column,  xxv.  55 — services  of  Chlopicki  under,  xxvi.  23 
— estimation  of  Antwerp  by.  III.  xxix.  84 — additions 
to  the  citadel  by  him,  89 — death  of  his  son,  xxx.  12-^ 
fortification  of  Paris  projected  by,  15 — his  estimate  of 
literary  men,  55 — on  the  importance  of  Acre,  xxxii.  7 
— his  estimate  of  Egypt,  40 — proposed  removal  of  re- 
mains of,  to  France,  xxxiv.  78 — removal  of  remains  of, 
from  St.  Helena,  80 — their  reinterment  in  the  Church 
of  the  Invalides,  87 — political  manifestations  on  the  oc- 
casion, 8-i — intrigues  of,  with  Zemaun  Sliah  for  inva- 
sion of  India,  xl.  24 — alliance  of  Persia  witli,  26. 

Napoleon  IIL,  sec  Louis  Napoleon. 

Napok'onists,  punishment  of  the  leading,  resolved  on.  L 
iii.  18 — the,  views  of,  on  the  conspiracy  of  1815,  123 — 
feelings  of,  on  the  appointment  of  St.  Cyr,  vi.  41  —  re- 
newed activities  and  hopes  of,  1819,  ix.  28 — conspiracy 
among,  1820,  81 — views  of,  in  France,  II.  xvii.  101 — in 
France  after  the  fall  of  Charles  X.,  and  their  chances 
of  success,  xxiv.  8 — their  defeat,  24 — discontent  of,  xxv. 
?>5 — excitement  of,  on  the  restoration  of  the  statue  of 
Napoleon,  55 — conspiracy  of  1832,  III.  xxix.  23 — efffct 
of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  on,  xxx.  12 — 
intrigues,  etc.,  of,  in  Switzerland,  xxxiii.  68 — progress 
of,  in  France,  xxxiv.  44. 

Napoli  di  Malvasia,  capture  of,  by  the  Greeks,  II.  xiv. 
37. 

N.inoli  di  Romania,  failure  of  the  Greeks  before,  II.  xiv. 
45— relieved  by  the  Turks,  5  ) — and  again,  70 — capture 
of,  by  the  Greeks,  76 — removal  of  the  Ingislative  body 
to,  and  its  surrender  to  them,  101 — assassination  of 
Capo  d'Istria  at.  III.  xxxii.  34 — establishment  of  Au- 
gustin  Capo  d'Istria  at,  ib. 

Narisischkine,  madame,  accompanies  her  husband  to  Si- 
beria, I.  viii.  141. 

Naselli,  general,  proceedings  of,  during  the  revolution  at 
Paleinio.  I.  vii.  110 — his  failure  and  flight,  111. 

Nassau,  representation  of,  in  the  Diet,  III.  xxvii.  4  note 
— population  and  military  contingent,  5  note — statistics 
of,  IV.  liii.  5  note^a  member  of  the  Zoll-Verein,  13 — 
excitement  in,  on  the  French  Revolution  of  1848,  20. 

Nassau,  liberation  of  American  slaves  at,  IV.  xii.  87. 
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Nation  newspaper,  the,  in  Ireland,  IV.  xliii.  138  —  trea- 
sonable language  of,  Ivi.  52. 

Nations,  provision  for  tlie  nltimafe  decline  of,  I.  i.  45 — 
overestimate  of  their  capacity  for  freedom,  and  its  re- 
sults, IV.  Ivii.  68. 

National  Assembly,  decree  convoking  the,  1848,  IV.  1.  30 
—  po.stponi'd,  31  —  the  elections  for  the,  C4  —  its  first 
meeting,  65— Laniartine's  speech  on  foreign  affairs,  66 
— appointment  of  executive  commission,  67 — division 
between,  and  the  Socialists,  69 — insurrection  against 
the,  70— its  dispersion  by  the  mob.  71,  72— its  victory, 
73,  74 — subsequent  ]iroceedings,  75 — l>ouis  Napoleon 
elected  to,  76  —  elections  for  June,  77  —  measures  of, 
against  the  insurrection  of  June,  S,'5 — sentence  on  the 
prisoners,  94— continue  dictatorship  to  Cavaignac,  'J7 
— restrictive  measures  of,  after  revolt  of  June,  li.  4 — 
election  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  his  address,  19 — debate 
on  Cavaignac's  conduct,  22 — declare  Louis  Napoleon 
pre:-ideut,  29 — feeling  of,  toward  Louis  Napoleon,  Ivii. 
1 — election  of  vice-president,  4 — the  tinances,  and  de- 
bate on  salt  duties,  5 — additional  duty  on  succession?, 
6 — laws  regarding  prison  labor,  8 — reaction  against  it, 
10 — proposition  fur  its  dissolution,  11. 

National  Assembly,  the  German,  its  proceedings,  IV.  liii. 
64 — debate  on  the  Frankfort  insurrection,  6S — ^je.ilonsy 
of  Austria,  69 — proceedings  on  the  execution  of  Blum, 
71 — breach  with  Austria,  72 — influence  of  the  clubs,  73 
— crown  offered  to  King  of  Prussia,  74 — note  of  Austria 
to,  76 — breach  with  Prussia,  79 — remove  to  Stnttgardt, 
ib. — violent  proceedings  there,  and  dissolution,  80. 

National  Assembly,  the  Greek,  divisions  in,  1823,  II.  xiv. 
88. 

National  Assembly,  the  Prussian,  proceedings  of,  IV.  liii. 
5-t — riot  at  the  hall,  55 — collision  with  the  crown,  56^ 
they  resolve  to  resist,  57 — dissolved  by  force,  5S — con- 
tinued contest,  59 — finally  dissolved,  61 — the  new,  in 

Pnissia,  proceedings  of,  86 — dissolved,  ib new,  and  its 

measures,  88. 

National  Association,  fomiation  of  the.  In  France,  II.  xxv. 
51. 

National  character,  not  dependent  on  institutions,  I.  i.  61 
— causes  which  ha\e  fonned,  in  Russia,  viii.  37,  38 — 
the  British,  influence  of  its  practical  tendency.  III.  xxxi. 
4 — constancy  of,  in  China,  IV.  xlviii.  2. 

National  Convention,  the  Chartist,  lU.  xxxvii.  63 — 1848, 
rv.  xliii.  133. 

National  danger,  peculiar,  accruing  from  the  revolution 
of  1848,  L  i.  23. 

National  debt,  the  French,  law  for  reducing  the  interest 
of,  I.  xii.  113 — passed  by  the  Deputies,  but  thrown  out 
by  the  Peers,  114 — measures  for  reducing  it,  II.  xvi.  3.5 
— 1827,  52 — statistics  of  it,  xvii.  37 — confiscation  of, 
during  the  revdution,  131 — the  proposed  reduction  of 
the  interest  on,  1836,  III.  xxxiii.  47 — difficulty  of  ques- 
tion regarding  it,  48 — arguments  for  it,  49 — and  against 
it,  ,50 — fall  of  the  ministry  on  the  question,  51 — course 
taken  by  Thiers  on  the  ([uestion,  55 — increase  of,  under 
Louis  Philippe,  IV.  xliv.  5. 

National  debt,  Great  Britain,  statistics  of,  1820,  I.  x.  55 
note — sum  applied  to  its  reduction,  1823,  11.  xix.  10 — 
and  1824,  11— --simplifying  of  the  accounts,  and  provi- 
sion for  its  permanent  reduction,  1823, 14 — reduction  of, 
1821  to  1826,  16— amount  of,  paid  off,  1822-1825,  xxi. 
32  note — reduction  of,  1826-1S2S,  81 — amount  paid  off, 
1829,  xxii.  10 — practical  abandonment  of  the  sinking 
fund,  36  et  seq. — increase  of  it  to  1854,  38  note — reduc- 
tion of  it  from  1815  to  1830,  i6.— state  of,  1S34,  IIL 
xxxi.  1.56— and  1845,  IV.  xlii.  20—1833  and  1852,  Ivi.  33 
et  acq. 

National  debt,  the,  of  India,  III.  x.xxix.  21  note — 1857, 
IV.  xlix.  123. 

National  debt,  the  Russian,  I.  viii.  47  note,  61  note. 

National  debt,  the  Spanish,  1818,  I.  vii.  51—1820,  86  note. 

National  defenses.  Lord  Palmerston's  cabinet  minute  on 
the,  IV.  xliii.  27. 

National  distress,  Mr.  Attwood's  speech  on,  1833,  HI.  xxxi. 
50-1842,  Peel  on  the  causes  of,  IV.  xli.  28. 

National  education,  S'^e  Education. 

National  Gallery,  foundation  of  the,  II.  xix.  15. 

National  Guard,  review  of  the,  by  Charles  X.,  II.  xvi.  62 
— its  disbanding,  03— results  of  this,  64 — -reflections  on 
it,  65 — i-e-establishment  of,  by  constitution  of  1830, 
xxiv.  43 — violence  of  the  deputations  of,  to  the  king, 
56 — threatening  position  of,  under  Lafayette,  59 — dis- 
affection of,  in  iP.aris,  xxv.  14 — demands  of  Lafayette  on 
its  behalf,  1.5 — he  is  dismissed  from  its  command,  10 — 
of  Lyons,  review  of,  III.  xxix.  10 — part  of  them  join  the 
insurgents,  12 — indecision  of,  during  the  insurrection 
of  1832,  66— the  artilleiy  disbanded,  67— failure  of  those 
of  Paris,  68— of  the  banlieue,  fidelity  of,  08.  72— fidelity 
of,  under  Louis  Philippe,  xxx.  61 — of  Paris,  reform 
movement  among,  1840,  IV.  xliv.  31 — of  Toulouse,  in- 
surrection of,  62 — dissolved,  63— demoralization  of,  in 


France,  106,  107— discontent  of,  1847,  xlvii.  17— invid- 
ious policy  of,  1848,  52 — they  in  effect  join  the  insur- 
gents, 53— during  the  revolt,  60— doleetion  of,  from 
Louis  Philippe,  78— decree  dissolving  the  flank  compa- 
nies of,  1.  50 — demonstration  against  it,  51 — during  the 
revolt  of  March,  61 — during  the  revolt  of  May  15,  71, 
73,  74 — during  the  insurrection  of  June,  83 — changes 
in,  by  Cavaignac,  98 — dissolving  of,  in  various  parts  of 
France,  Ivii.  22. 
!  National  Guard,  defeat  and  disbanding  of  the,  in  Naples, 
I      IV.  lii.  20. 

I  National  Guard,  establishment  of  a,  in  Palermo,  I.  viL 
I      112. 

National  Guard,  organization  of,  in  Poland,  II.  xxvi.  25. 

National  Guard,  appointment  of,  in  Prussia,  IV.  liii.  24. 

National  Guard,  establishment  of,  in  Spain  in  1820,  I.  viL 
78. 

National  independence,  universal  passion  for.  III.  xxxix. 
1 — causes  of  it,  2. 

National  industry,  exhibition  of  works  of,  in  France,  I.  ix. 
7.  ' 

National  intervention,  limits  of  the  right  of,  I.  viii.  74. 

National  new.xpaper,  circulation  of,  II.  xvi.  19  note — at- 
tacks of,  on  the  Polignac  ministrj',  xvii.  6 — prosecution 
of,  33— protest  against  the  ordonnances  signed  in  office 
of,  63— its  office  closed  by  government,  64 — supports  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  xxiv.  1.5 — denunciations  of  Casiniir 
Perier  by,  xxv.  51 — declaration  of,  for  a  republic.  III. 
xxix.  18,  20 — suppres-^ion  of,  67 — tone  of,  1839,  xxxiv. 
40 — violence  of,  on  the  Eastern  question,  94 — on  tho 
general  p;is,-ion  for  reform,  IV.  xliv.  20 — prosecution  of, 
lS-11,  .52 — publication  of  the  alleged  letters  of  Louis 
Philippe  by,  53 — repeated  prosecutions  of,  65 — on  the 
escape  of  Louis  Napoleon,  xlvi.  32 — on  the  proposed  re- 
form banquet,  xlvii.  48. 

National  Political  L'nion,  formation  of  the,  II.  xxiii.  91. 

National  progress  and  independence,  effects  of  free  trade 
on,  rv.  xliii.  162. 

National  Union,  the,  efforts  of,  to  coerce  the  Peei's,  II. 
xxiii.  104. 

National  work-shops,  establishment  of,  at  Vienna,  IV.  liv. 
31. 

Nationality,  elements  of,  in  Greece,  II.  xiv.  1. 

Native  courts,  the,  in  India,  III.  xxxix.  29. 

Natural  children,  large  proportion  of,  in  the  towns  of 
France,  II.  xvii.  122— political  effects  of  this,  123. 

Natural  productions,  vaiiety  of,  in  China,  IV.  xlviii.  9. 

Natural  Theology,  Paley's,  I.  v.  32. 

Navacta,  storming  and  massacre  of,  II.  xiv.  69. 

Naval  department,  the  French,  peculation,  etc.,  in,  IV. 
xlvii.  10. 

Naval  forces,  the  attack  of  land  defenses  by.  III.  xxxiv. 
28  et  se7. 

Naval  pensions,  conversion  of,  1824,  II.  xix.  12. 

Naval  school,  establishment  of,  in  Turkey,  III.  xxxii.  53. 

Naval  supremacy,  danger  to,  from  alliance  between  France 
and  Spain,  IV.  xlvi.  3.5. 

Navariuo,  capture  of,  by  the  Greeks,  n.  xiv.  37 — siege  of, 
by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  120 — capture  of,  123 — importance  of, 
to  him,  126 — arrival  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at,  153 — the 
allies  resolve  on  entering,  159 — forces  on  both  sides,  100 
— battle  of,  161  et  seq. — rejoicings  throughout  Greece 
on,  160 — sensation  caused  by  it  over  Europe,  167 — who 
was  the  aggressor  at  it,  168 — sun'ender  of,  by  the  Turks, 
XV.  140 — debate  in  Parliament  on,  xxi.  98 — evacuation 
of,  by  the  French,  III.  xxxii.  38. 

Navarre,  revolt  of  Mina  in,  I.  vii.  36 — -insurrection  in, 
1820,  09 — the  members  returned  by,  to  the  (fortes  of 
1820,  79 — reception  of  the  decree  against  the  priests  in, 
S3 — insurrection  in,  against  the  Cortes,  xi.  3.5 — disturb- 
ances in,  45 — Royalist  insurrection  in,  48 — the  civil  war 
in,  .55 — successes  of  the  Royalists  in,  5S — renewed  in- 
surrection in,  00. 

Navarro,  I'hilippe,  a  leader  in  the  Cortes  of  1820,  I.  vii. 
84. 

Navigation  laws,  the,  effects  of  the  repeal  of,  on  shi]ip:ng, 
I.  i.  28  note — Brougham  on,  iv.  24 — history  of,  II.  xix. 
20 — retaliatory  measures  of  other  nations,  21 — modified 
by  Mr.  Wallace's  five  acts,  22 — remote  cause  of  repeal 
of,  xxi.  17 — protective  character  of,  xxxiii.  124 — tempo- 
raiy  suspension  of,  during  the  famine,  IV.  xliii.  39 — 
— debate  on,  1847,  85 — cry  for  repeal  of,  Ivi.  6 — debates 
on  it,  7  etsq. — the  repeal  carried,  15 — its  results,  16  et 
siq. 

Navigation  packets,  companies  for,  1825,  II.  xix.  66  note. 

Navy,  the  British,  present  state  of,  I.  i.  28 — reduction  in, 
on  the  peace,  ii.  9—1818,  iv.  42 — motion  ft>r  reduction 
of,  II.  xxii.  29 — debates  on  the  estimates,  1830,  31 — re- 
duct-ions  in,  1832,  III.  xxxi.  10— and  1S33,  .58- reduced 
state  of,  in  1841,  xxxii.  81 — weakness  of,  1836,  xxxvi. 
51 — weakness  of  the,  1840,  xxxviii.  35 — compared  with 
population,  etc.,  1792  and  1838,  )6.  note^fiogging  in, 
IV.  xliii.  24 — compared  with  those  of  France  and  Riis- 
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sia,  1S4G,  27— 1S47-18-1S,  xlvL  lOT— 1849,  etc.,  Ivi.  33— 
1S50,  GO. 

Niivy,  the  Chine.se,  IV.  xlviii.  5. 

Navy,  the  Egyptian,  its  organization,  etc.,  under  Mehem. 
et  Ali,  IIL  xxxii.  3. 

Navy,  the  French,  1826,  II.  xvi.  52— and  English,  1840, 
III.  xxxii.  61 — increase  of,  on  the  Eastern  crisis,  xxxiv. 
95_1848,  IV.  Ivii.  7. 

Navy,  the  Ru.s3ian,  recruiting,  organization,  etc.,  of  the, 
I.  viii.  46. 

Navy,  the  Spanish,  its  former  importance  and  present 
state,  I.  vii.  6— state  of,  1818,  50. 

Navy,  the  Turkish,  II.  xiii.  43. 

Navies,  tlie  continental,  details  of,  IV.  xliii.  28  note. 

Navy  5  per  cents.,  the  reduction  of  tlie,  L  x.  146. 

Navy  Island,  occupation  of,  by  the  American  sympathiz- 
ers, III.  xxxvii.  89 — evacuated,  91. 

Neapolitans,  imprisonment  of,  at  Palermo,  I.  vii.  111. 

Necker,  M.  de,  father  of  Madame  de  8tacl,  II.  xviii.  14. 

Negrier,  general,  operations  under,  in  Algeria,  IV.  xlv. 
28. 

Negrier,  general,  death  of,  IV.  1.  91,  94. 

Negroes,  the,  sketch  of  early  settlement  of,  in  the  West 
Indies,  III.  xxxi.  76 — it  was  caused  by  necessity,  77— 
ultimate  benefits  of  it  to  them,  7S — it  brought  them  to 
civilization,  79— advantages  of  fixing  them  on  particu- 
lar estates,  80 — influence  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  in  effecting  this,  81 — their  generally  prosperous 
condition,  82 — insurrection  of,  in  Jamaica,  1831,  87,  88 
— ruinous  effects  of  emancipation  to,  105 — discontent  of, 
under  the  apprenticeship  system,  xxxvii.  117 — abolition 
of  it,  121,  122 — difficulties  from  tlieir  indisposition  to 
work,  123 — dislike  of,  to  continuous  labor,  123,  125— 
proposed  relaxation  of  laws  for  importation  of,  IV.  xliii. 
8 — effect  of  the  restrictions,  10. 

Negro  emancipation,  a  result  of  the  changes  of  1830  in  En- 
gland, I.  i.  9 — remote  cause  of,  II.  x.\i.  17 — scheme  of 
gradual,  and  its  advantages,  III.  xxxi.  83— it  was  re- 
jected by  the  planters,  85 — feeling  in  favor  of  imme- 
diate, 90 — arguments  for  it  in  Parliament,  91  et  siq.^ 
fatal  effects  of,  on  the  West  Indies,  104 — its  ruinous  ef- 
fects on  the  negroes,  105 — effects  of,  in  stimulating  pro- 
duction in  the  slave  states,  106 — and  on  the  foreign 
slave-trade,  107 — reflections  on  it  and  its  experienced 
results,  108 — the  true  causes  of  its  failure,  ih. — fatal  re- 
sults of,  xxxvii.  125 — effects  of,  on  production  of  sugar 
in  the  West  Indies,  IV.  xli.  106,  xUii.  9 — colonial  dis- 
content caused  by,  Ivi.  45. 

Negro  slavery,  motion  and  debate  on,  1830,  IL  xxii.  55 — 
commencement  of  the  agitation  on,  77). 

Negropont,  the  Turks  shut  up  in,  II.  xiv.  91— relieved,  ib. 
—relieved  by  the  Turks,  104. 

Nelson,  the  attack  of,  on  Copenhagen,  as  an  illustration  of 
naval  attack  on  land  defenses,  III.  xxxiv.  29. 

Nelson,  Wolfred,  a  leader  of  the  Canadian  insurgents, 
capture  of.  III.  xxxvii.  82 — sentence  on,  96 — again  heads 
the  insurgents,  104. 

Nemours,  duke  de,  designs  of  the  Spanish  Liberals  re- 
garding, II.  xxiv.  67 — a  candidate  for  crown  of  Belgium, 
XXV.  20 — it  offered  to  him  and  refused,  21 — at  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  infernal  machine.  III.  xxxiii.  30  —  his 
horse  wounded,  it). — reception  of,  at  Berlin,  and  Vienna, 
G3 — in  Algeria,  102,  103 — at  siege  of  Constantino,  119, 
121,  123 — marriage  of,  to  the  Princess  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
xxxiv.  71 — settlement  on  him  refused  by  the  Deputies, 
72 — amnesty  on  his  marriage,  75 — attempted  assassina- 
tion of,  IV.  xliv.  66 — named  by  the  Duke  d'Orleans  re- 
gent, S3 — debate  on  the  bUl  confirming  this,  84  ct  seq. 
— bill  carried,  91 — at  Milianah,  xlv.  27 — the  Prince  de 
Joinville's  letter  to,  xlvii.  2,  3— orders  the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops  during  the  insurrection  of  1S4S,  61 — meas- 
ures of,  for  the  escape  of  the  royal  family,  68 — accom- 
panies the  Duchess  d'Orleans  to  the  Deputies,  69 — es- 
cape of,  77. 

Neo  Castron,  capture  of,  by  the  Turks,  n.  xiv.  123. 

Xepaul,  the  war  with,  see  Ghoorkas. 

Nervaux,  M.,  Cesar  de,  I.  iii.  81. 

Nesselrode,  count,  demands  the  disbanding  of  the  army 
of  the  Loire,  I.  iii.  25— at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  vi.  61 — at  the 
Congress  of  Troppau,  viii.  70 — declaration  of,  against 
the  revolt  in  Moldavia,  II.  xiv.  19 — convention  regard- 
ing Greece  arranged  by,  144 — proclamation  to  the  AVal- 
lachians,  etc.,  by,  xv.  36 — at  the  Congress  of  Muntz- 
Graetz,  III.  xxx.  25. 

Netherlands,  Kingdom  of  the,  effects  of  the  alliance  of 
France  and  England  on  the,  I.  i.  8 — contributions  from 
France  to,  iii.  48  note — treaty  with,  for  abolishing  the 
slave-trade,  Iv.  45— arrangements  of  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  regarding  the  fortresses  of,  vi.  69 — measures 
in  retaliation  for  the  navigation  laws  by,  11.  xix.  24 — 
reciprocity  treaty  with,  29  note — the  royal  speech  on  the 
revolt  in  the,  xxii.  71  -Kingdom  of,  prosperity  enjoyed 
by,  69 — its  final  dislocation,  xxv.  20,  22 — settlement  of. 


proposed  by  the  five  powers,  75 — votes  of,  in  the  Ger- 
manic Diet,  III.  xxvii.  4  note. — See  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land. 

Neufchatel,  decision  of,  on  the  Sunderbund,  IV.  xlvi.  95 
— measures  of,  to  prevent  introduction  of  supplies  from 
France,  97 — neuter  in  the  contest  between  the  Radicals 
and  Sunderbund,  102. 

Neuilly,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at,  during  the  revolution  of 
1830,  II.  xxiv.  11,  16 — deputation  to  him  there,  and  in- 
terview between  Thiers  and  the  duchess,  17 — sacking 
of  chateau  of,  1848,  IV.  1.  4. 

Neukirchen,  railway  between,  and  Wiener-Neustadt,  IIL 
xxvii.  67. 

Neumayer,  general,  IV.  Ivii.  30. 

Neuville,  Hyde  de,  aee  Hyde  de  Neuville. 

Neva,  bridge  over  the,  I.  viii.  61 — danger  from,  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 93. 

New  Granada,  British  exports  to,  I.  xii.  105  note — reci- 
procity treaty  with,  II.  xix.  29  note. 

New  Hampshire,  statistics  of  banks  in,  IH.  xxxvii.  7 
note. 

New  Jersey,  statistics  of  banks  in,  HI.  xxxvii.  7  note — 
majority  against  Van  Buren  in,  29. 

New  Navarino,  capture  of,  by  the  Turks,  H.  xiv.  123. 

New  Orleans,  the  crash  of  1837  in,  HI.  xxxvii.  28. 

New  Pi-ovidence,  liberation  of  American  slaves  at,  IV.  xli. 
87. 

New  South  Wales,  preponderance  of  convicts  in,  HI. 
xx.wiii.  7 — sales  of  lands  in,  11. 

New  York,  immigration  into,  I.  i.  65  note — statistics  of 
banks  in.  III.  xxxvii.  7  note — petition  from,  in  favor  of 
the  banks,  21 — increase  of  banks  in,  1837,  23 — the  crash 
of  1837  in,  28 — petition  from  niercliants  of,  and  its  re- 
jection, 29 — defeat  of  Van  Buren  in,  ib. — miles  of  rail- 
way in,  IV.  xliii.  122  note— line  of  steamers  from  Havra 
to,  xliv.  43. 

New  Zealand,  colonization  of,  I.  i.  9 — first  settlement  of 
British  colonists  in.  III.  xxxviii.  13 — speech  at  Glasgow 
to  emigrants,  14. 

Newcastle,  the  duke  of,  destnictlon  of  his  seat  at  Notting- 
ham, II.  xxiii.  85. 

Newcastle,  Reform  meeting  at,  II.  xxiii.  85 — violent  Re- 
form meeting  at,  104 — first  appearance  of  cholera  at,  III. 
xxxi.  9 — election  of  18.35  in,  xxx  v.  19 — suppres.sion  of 
Chartist  meeting  at,  xxxvii.  07 — failure  of  banks  in, 
1S47,  IV.  xliii.  101. 

Newhaven,  landing  of  Louis  Philippe  at,  FV.  xlvii.  77. 

Newport,  Sir  John,  amendment  of,  on  the  corn  bill,  U. 
xxi.  SO. 

Newport,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note  —  the  Chartist 
rising  at.  III.  xxxvii.  64 — its  defeat,  69. 

Newry,  increase  of,  since  the  Union,  III.  xxxi.  124  note. 

Newspapers,  law  regarding  the,  in  France,  L  ix.  10 — the 
leading,  of  Paris,  and  parties  supporting  them,  1810,  14 
— numbers  of,  in  1782,  1790,  and  1821,  x.  126  note — 
joint-stock  companies  for,  1825,  II.  xix.  66  note — pro- 
posed reduction  of  duties  on,  xxiii.  29  note — arbitrary 
suppressions  of,  in  Gemiany,  IH.  xxvii.  48 — prosecutions 
of,  under  Louis  Philippe,  xxix.  79 — reduction  of  stamp 
on,  xxxvi.  50 — suppressions  of,  1848,  IV.  li.  6. 

Newspaper  press,  rise  and  influence  of  the,  in  England,  I. 
V.  114 — its  generally  popular  character,  115 — ephemeral 
character  of  it,  110 — reflections  on  it,  117 — tone,  etc., 
of  the,  in  France  in  1817,  vi.  44 — influence  of  the,  in 
France,  II.  xvii.  18 — circulation  of,  19  note — of  Palis, 
tone  of  the,  1839,  III.  xxxiv.  40 — in  the  United  States, 
war  of,  .Tgainst  the  Banks,  xxxvii.  14. 

Newspaper  writers,  different  class  of,  in  France  and  En- 
gland, II.  xviii.  74. 

Newton,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Newtonbiirry,  tithe  conflict  at,  1831,  II.  x^iii;  99. 

Ney,  marshal,  the  arrest  and  trial  of,  ordered,  I.  iii.  19 — 
the  treason  of,  82 — his  departure  from  Paris,  and  an-est 
at  Bossonis,  S3 — his  trial,  84 — his  defense  and  condem- 
nation, 85 — the  capitiUation  of  Paris  appealed  to  on  be- 
half of,  86 — is  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death,  87 
. — his  death  determined  on  by  the  king,  88 — his  execu- 
tion, 89 — reflections  on  it,  90 — and  on  Wellington's  con- 
nection with  it,  91 — reflections  on  the  death  of,  74 — in- 
demnity to,  ix.  102  note — the  evidence  of  Bourmont 
against,  H.  xvii.  4. 

Ney,  madiime,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  I.  iii.  91. 

Nczib,  battle  of,  III.  xxxii.  49. 

Niagara,  destruction  of  the  Caroline  at,  III.  xxxvii.  90. 

Nicholas,  the  emperor,  ukase  in  favor  of  the  serfs  by,  I. 
viii.  28 — on  the  tendency  of  Russia  toward  Constanti- 
nople, 34 — on  tlie  effect  of  the  distances  in  Russia,  39 
— efforts  of,  for  reducing  the  public  expenditure,  47 
note — measures  of,  to  check  government  frauds,  51— 
gains  of  Russia  under,  54  note  —  marriage  of,  to  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Prussia,  59  —  circumstances  at- 
tending his  succession,  111 — at  first  refuses  the  crown, 
115 — at  last  proclaimed  emperor,  116 — the  conspiracy 
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against  him,  117— designs  of  the  conspirators  with  re- 
}j:ird  to,  1'20  — the  revolt  against  him,  I'.'ii  —  liis  heroic 
conduct  during  it,  124 — he  advances  against  tlie  rebels, 
1'25— his  forces,  120— attempts  at  mediation,  127, 128 — 
lii.s  filial  victory,  12lt — his  generous  conduct  to  the  pri- 
vates, 130 — commission  of  inquiry,  Vi\ — generous  con- 
duct of,  to  the  relatives  of  tlie  convicts,  143  —  at  the 
expiatory  ceremony,  144 — reforms  introduced  in  all  de- 
partments tjy,  145 — ^great  legal  reforms,  146 — coronation 
of,  148— his  character,  and  parallel  between  him  and 
IVter  the  Great,  14'.l — he  is  esKentially  Knssian,  150_ 
his  personal  appearance  and  failings,  151 — motives  of, 
for  liis  assistance  to  Austria  in  1849,  II.  xiii.  57 — views 
of,  regarding  Greece,  xiv.  144 — rupture  between  Russia 
and  the  Mohammedan  powers  on  his  accession,  xv.  2 — 
hostilities  with  Persia,  3  et  «?(?. —negotiations  with 
Turkey,  and  his  demands,  15  —  convention  of  Acker- 
man,  IG — reforms  introduced  into  Russia,  20 — prepara- 
tions for  war  with  Turkey,  27  —  begins  the  campaign 
against  Turkey,  1S2S,  S6 — designs  of,  40,  47— measures 
of,  at  Odessa,  for  prosecution  of  the  war,  48 — -takes  the 
command  before  Varna,  55 — -surrender  of  Varna,  61 — 
Kails  for  Odessa,  and  narrow  escape  of,  04  —  creates 
Pa.'ikewitch  a  field-marshal,  110 — views  of,  regarding 
Greece,  144 — reception  of  embassador  from  Louis  Phi- 
lippe by,  xxiv.  48  —  unsuccessful  negotiations  of  the 
Poles  witli,  xxvi.  27 — proclamation  and  preparations 
of,  against  Poland,  33 — rejects  all  efforts  at  accommo- 
dation, 39 — formally  dethroned  by  the  Polish  Diet,  40 
— cruelties  of,  in  Poland,  after  the  war,  and  his  conduct 
during  the  cholera,  '.14 — meeting  of,  with  tlie  Emperor 
Francis  and  Frederick  William  at  Munschengratz,  and 
measures  resolved  on.  III.  xxvii.  52 — connection  be- 
tween, and  the  King  of  Prn.ssia,  87  —  at  the  Congress 
of  Muntz-Graetz,  xxx.  25,  26 — interference  of,  between 
Turkey  and  Egypt,  xxxii.  23  et  .seq. — reception  of  Lord 
Durham  by,  etc.,  27  —  the  presidency  of  Greece  con- 
ferred on  his  secretary,  33 — declaration  of,  regarding 
Egypt,  40 — visit  of,  to  England,  IV.  xli.  119 — its  polit- 
ical objects,  120 — investments  of,  in  British  funds,  xliii. 
99 — ^purchases  of,  in  French  funds,  1846,  xlvii.  6 — pro- 
posals of,  regarding  settlement  of  Germany,  liii.  92 — 
part  taken  by,  in  Schleswig  question,  97 — resolves  on 
assisting  Austria  against  llnngary,  Iv.  39 — proclama- 
tion to  his  troops  after  the  close  of  the  Hungarian  war, 
86. 

NichoU,  Dr.,  judge-advocate,  1841,  IV.  xli.  14  note. 

NichoU,  Mr.,  on  the  Scotch  poor-law,  IV.  xlii.  29  note. 

NichoUs,  Mr.,  his- report  on  the  Irish  poor.  III.  xxxvi.  47 
— on  the  state  of  Ireland  during  the  famine,  IV.  xliii. 
34. 

Nicholls,  General  Sir  Jasper,  at  the  assault  of  Bhurtpore, 
III.  xxxix.  S3,  84,  IV.  xlviiL  49  —  urges  abandoning 
Afghanistan,  51 — succeeded  by  Gough,  xlix.  37. 

Nicolson,  captain,  defeat  of  Ghazees  by,  III.  xl.  69 — in 
the  Punjaub,  IV.  xlix.  CO. 

Nicopolis,  capture  of  Turkish  flotilla  near,  II.  xv.  113. 

Xicosia,  massacre  of  the  Greeks  in,  II.  xiv.  27. 

Nictj,  population  of,  II.  xiii.  32  note. 

Niebuhr,  the  works  of,  IIL  xxviii.  43. 

Niedzwiadka,  massacre  at,  IV.  xlvi.  22. 

Niemcewicz,  Julian,  a  member  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  Poland,  II.  xxvi.  18. 

Niemen,  defeat  of  the  Russians  on  the,  II.  xxvi.  80. 

Nieuport,  terms  of  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  regarding, 

I.  vi.  6X 

Niketas,  at  the  battle  of  Valtezza,  II.  xiv.  37 — defeats  of 
Chouichid  Pacha  by,  72 — defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Agion 
Oros  by,  76 — defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Acrata  by,  87— at 
the  battle  of  Mount  Helicon,  92 — joins  Oolocotroni 
against  the  legislative,  99— takes  part  witli  the  Senate 
against  Colocotroui,  101  —  commands  the  garrison  of 
Xlissolonghi,  129. 

Nimes,  Royalist  atrocities  at.  I.  iii.  34,  35 — depressed 
state  of  the  workmen  of,  1831,  III.  xxix.  2— disorders 
at,  1848,  IV.  1.  62. 

Nimmo,  Mr.,  on  the  condition  ofthe  Irish  poor,  II.  xx. 
2,3. 

Nimroud,  operations  of  Ibraham  Pacha  at.  III.  xxxii.  14. 

Ningpo,  storming  of,  by  the  British,  IV.  xlviii.  07— de- 
feats of  the  Chinese  iviund,  38— opening  of,  45. 

Nizam  Djedib,  the,  in  Turkey,  II.  xv.  7. 

Noailles,  the  duke  de,  takes  the  oaths  to  Louis  Philippe, 

II.  xxiv.  44. 

Nobility,  the,  degraded  state  of,  in  Spain,  I.  vij.  18 — de- 
cree reviving  the  privileges  of,  in  Spain,  37 — civiliza- 
tion confined  to,  in  Russia,  viii.  40 — effects  of  the  de- 
struction of,  in  France,  II.  xvii.  120 — its  effects  on  the 
daily  press,  xviii.  75 — the  first  French  Revolution  di- 
rected against,  xxiv.  1 — influence  of  the  revolution  on, 
in  France,  xxv.  104 — the  feudal,  their  jealousy  of  the 
boroughs,  III.  xxvii.  44 — effects  of  their  heading  the 
English  movement,  xixi.  5 — contrast  between  conduct 


of,  in  France  and  England,  6 — representation  o'.  in 
Germany,  IV.  liii.  9— privileges  of,  in  Hungary,  li  — 
Hungarian,  surrender  of  tlieir  privileges  by,  liv.  16. 

Nobles,  the  caste  of,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  25— in  the  States-^ 
general  of  Prussia,  III.  xxvii.  77  and  note — the  Polish, 
jealousy  of  Russia  of,  IV.  xlvi.  13 — regulations  regard- 
ing, in  Prussian  Poland,  14 — and  in  Galicia,  15 — insur- 
rection of,  in  Galicia,  20. 

Nomad  races  of  Northern  Africa,  the,  III.  xxxiii.  94 — 
tribes,  transference  of,  from  Turkey  to  Russia,  II.  xiii. 
46. 

Nomination  boroughs,  Catholic  emancipation  the  result 
of  the,  II.  xxi.  1.^8  —  the  system  of,  xxii.  2  —  outcry 
against,  xxiii.  5  —  alleged  value  of,  50  —  universal  hos- 
tility against,  131 — this  increased  by  tlie  talent  admit- 
ted by  them,  132 — error  of  the  (Jonservntives  in  defend- 
ing, 138 — practical  representation  of  the  colonies,  etc., 
by,  145 — as  a  means  of  admitting  talent  to  the  House, 
151 — importance  of,  to  the  producers,  IV.  xlii.  89. 

Non-intervention,  the  due  limits  of,  I.  viii.  74 — principle 
of,  as  practiced  by  WeUington  toward  Portugal,  II. 
xxii.  15. 

Non-residence,  influence  of,  in  Ireland,  III.  xxxi.  53. 

Noor  Mohammed,  oneof  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  IV.  xlix.  6. 

Noor,  prince  do,  defeated  by  the  Danes,  IV.  liii.  41. 

Norbury,  lord,  murder  of,  in  Ireland,  III.  xxxviii.  25. 

Norfolk,  duke  of,  bill  for  removing  the  disabilities  of  the, 

II.  XX.  28 — at  Wellington's  funeral,  IV.  Ivi.  77. 
Norfolk,  additional  members  for,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 
Normal  schools,  establishment  of,  in  France,  IV.  xliv.  12 

— establishment  of,  in  Tuscany,  xlvi.  09. 

Norman  Conquest,  Thierry's  Ilistoiy  of  the,  II.  xviii.  30, 
81. 

Normanby,  lord,  motion  by,  on  the  post-office,  I.  x.  143 
—  administration  of,  in  Ireland,  III.  xxxvi.  64  —  bis 
resignation,  ib. — liberation  of  tlie  Glasgow  cotton-spin- 
ners by,  xxxvii.  55 — wholesale  liberation  of  offenders 
in  Ireland  by,  xxxviii.  28 — embassador  to  Fr.ance,  IV. 
xlvi.  47— on  tlie  state  of  France,  1S48,  1.  12 — communi- 
cations with  Lamartiiie  on  free  trade,  21 — Lamartine'a 
intimacy  with,  39,  46 — efforts  of,  to  prevent  the  expul- 
sion of  English  workmen,  C2— endeavors  to  dissuade 
Lamartine  from  the  coalition  with  Ledru-Rollin,  67. 

Normandy,  progress  of  Louis  Pliilippe  through,  II.  xxv. 
56— journey  and  reception  of  Louis  Philippe  in,  1832, 

III.  xxx.  20. 

North,  Mr.,  picture  of  the  state  of  Ireland  by,  II.  xx.  24 
— arguments  of,  against  the  Catholic  Association,  34. 

North,  danger  to  India  from  the.  III.  xl.  18. 

North  America,  extension  of  the  Russian  empire  in,  I. 
viii.  89 — act  regarding  the  trade  with,  II.  xix.  22 — pro- 
posed union  of  the  British  provinces  in.  III.  xxxvii.  94. 

North  American  colonies,  system  of  government  which 
caused  the  loss  of  the,  I.  vii.  5 — great  change  in  insti- 
tutions of,  since  the  rebellion  in  Canada,  III.  xxxvii. 
110. 

North  British  Review,  the,  I.  v.  43. 

North  Carolina,  statistics  of  banks  in.  III.  xxxvii.  7  note. 

North  Midland  Railway,  parliamentary  expenses  of,  IV. 
xlii.  5  note. 

North  Shields,  ravages  of  cholera  in,  III.  xxxi.  9. 

Northallerton,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Northamptonshire,  additional  members  for,  II.  xxiii.  42 
note  —  defeat  of  ministerial  candidate  in,  1835,  III. 
xxxvi.  23. 

Northern  and  Eastern  Railway,  parliamentary  expenses 
of,  IV.  xlii.  5  note. 

Northern  Germany,  protective  system  of,  II.  xix.  33 — the 
secret  societies  in,  III.  xxvii.  39 — reciprocity  treaty  be- 
tween Holland  and,  61 — vast  system  of  railways  in,  67 
agitation  for  religious  toleration  in,  1846, 75 — restrict- 
ive system  of,  xxxviii.  50. 

Northern  powers,  the,  acquiescence  of,  in  the  settlement 
of  Belgium  by  France  and  England,  II.  xxv.  74 — refuse 
to  accede  to  the  convention  regarding  Antwerp,  III. 
xxix.  8.5. 

Northumberland,  the  duke  of,  at  the  coronation  of  Charles 
X.,  IT.  xvi.  36 — appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
xxi.  125— first  lord  of  Admiralty,  1852,  IV.  Ivi.  64  note. 

Northumberland,  additional  members  for,  II.  xxiii.  42 
note — preparations  of  the  Reformers  in,  1831,  69 — defeat 
of  Lord  Ilowiek  in,  1841,  III.  xxxviii.  57. 

Northwest  Bank,  the,  in  India,  III.  xxxix.  31  note. 

Norton,  Mrs.,  the  novels  and  poems  of,  I.  v.  77. 

Norway,  prices  of  wheat  at,  1817  and  1819,  I.  x.  17  note — 
reciprocity  treaty  with,  II.  xix.  29  note — shipping  em- 
ployed in  trade  with,  31 — exports  to,  1840-1849,  33  note. 

Norwich,  riots  in,  1S26,  II.  xxi.  2 — state  of  corporation  of, 
HI.  xxxvi.  9. 

Nola,  commencement  of  the  Neapolitan  Revolution  at,  I. 
vii,  lOG. 

Notara,  Panuzzo,  president  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Greece,  H.  xiv.  115. 
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Notes,  small,  debate  on  the  bill  for  suppressing,  II.  xxi.  5 
— arguments  for  it,  ib.  et  acq. — and  against  it,  12 — bill 
carried,  IG — its  eflfects,  17  et  ifcq. 

Noton,  captain,  defeat  and  death  of.  III.  xxxix.  61. 

Notre  Dame,  capture  of,  by  the  insurgents,  II.  xvii.  C9 — 
attack  by  tlie  mob  on,  1831,  xxv.  iS,  46 — the  conspiracy 
of,  in  Paris,  III.  xxix.  23. 

Nott,  general,  left  in  command  of  Candahar,  III.  xl.  7S — 
efl'orts  of,  to  suppress  pillage,  etc.,  SI — his  apprehen- 
sions, 83 — reoccupies  Klielat,  94 — character,  etc.,  of,  95, 
IV.  xlviii.  50 — defeat  of  the  insurgents  by.  III.  xl.  95 — 
measures  of,  at  Candahar,  113 — resolute  conduct  of,  at 
Candahar,  135 — position  and  measures  of,  in  Candahar, 
IV.  xlviii.  71 — comraencenient  of  the  revolt,  72 — battle 
of  the  Urghundaub,  73 — difficulties  of  his  situation,  74 
— measures  for  security  of  Candahar,  i7i.— attack  on  it, 
75— its  defense,  76 — reinforcements  prepared,  77 — de- 
clines co-operation  with  England,  78 — orders  to  retire 
sent  to,  81 — -urges  advance  to  Cabul,  83 — joined  by  En- 
gland, 81 — improved  condition  of  his  troops,  85— opera- 
tions of,  against  Ghuznee,  93 — check  of  his  advanced 
guard,  94 — his  victory  at  Ghoaine,  95 — captures  Ghuz- 
nee, ib. — removal  of  gates  of  .Somnauth,  96 — his  march 
to  Cabul,  97. 

Nottingham,  insurrectionary  movement  on,  I.  iv.  14 — in- 
tended rising  at,  15 — reform  riots  at,  and  destruction 
of  tlie  castle,  II.  xxili.  85 — pauperism  in,  1839,  III. 
xxxvii.  48. 

Nottinghamshire,  additional  members  for,  II.  xxlii.  42 
note. 

No'.i-Schal-Schal  Singh,  death  of,  IV.  xlix.  32. 

Nouveau  Journal  de  Paris,  prosecution  of  the,  II.  xvii.  33. 

Nova  Scotia,  unappropriated  lands  in.  III.  xxxviii.  11. 

Novara,  retreat  of  the  Sardinians  to,  IV.  lii.  91 — iwsition 
of,  92— battle  of,  93— its  results,  95. 

Novarrais,  revolutionary  tumult  in,  I.  vii.  118. 

Novels,  modern  French,  pernicious  character  of,  IL  xviil. 
5. 

Novelists,  the  neiv  British  school  of,  I.  v.  68 — German, 
characteristics  of,  III.  xxviii.  56 — the  philoso])liical,  57. 

Noverras,  one  of  Napoleon's  attendants  at  St.  Helena,  I. 
ix.  116. 

Novgorod,  tlie  ancient  republic  of,  I.  vUi.  38 — revolt  in, 
1824,  and  its  suppression,  97. 

Nubia,  assigned  by  treaty  to  Mehemet  Ali,  xxxii.  75^ 
treaty  between  Turkey  and  Mehemet  Ali  regarding, 
xxxiv.  114. 

Nugent,  lord,  on  the  general  distress  at  the  peace,  I.  ii.  9 
note. 

Nugent,  general,  dismissed  from  command  at  Naples,  I. 
vii.  108— movements  of,  1848,  IV.  lii.  36 — forces  under, 
42,  43  —  his  character  and  movements,  43  —  captures 
Ucline,  aad  advances  to  Sacile,  44  —  passage  of  the 
Piave,  45— resigns,  ib. — suppresses  tlie  revolt  at  Brescia, 
100 — forces  under,  Iv.  5 — captures  Esseck,  8— driven 
toward  Servia,  40. 

Numbers,  danger  of  representation  being  based  on,  I.  i.  01, 
III.  xxxvi.  18 — representation  based  on,  in  France,  I. 
ix.  109,  110. 

Numidian  horsemen,  the.  III.  xxxiii.  97. 

Nuneaton,  riots  at,  1829,  II.  xxii.  17. 

Nufiez,  Royalist  insurrection  under,  I.  xi.  60. 

Nunneries,  law  regarding,  in  France,  II.  xvi.  34. 

Nunziante,  general,  reception  of  Slurat  by,  I.  iii.  103, 105 
— marsh.al,  IV.  lii.  117. 

Nuremberg,  democratic  excitement  in,  1831,  II.  xxv.  32 — 
society  for  liberty  of  the  press  at.  III.  xxx.  23. 

Nuring  Thuring,  Burmese  commander,  defeat  of,  in. 
xxxi.x.  71. 

Niissur  Khan,  ameer  of  Hyderabad,  IV.  xlix.  8. 

Nymph,  capture  of  the  Cleopatra  by  the,  I.  ii.  69  note. 

O. 

Oases  of  the  desert,  the,  IV.  xlv.  3. 

Oastler,  Mr.,  IV.,  xliii.  92— a  leader  of  the  Chartists,  HI. 
xxxvii.  65. 

Oats,  produce  of,  in  France,  II.  xvii.  128  note — prices  of, 
1824-1825,  xLx.  64  note— failure  of,  in  Great  Britain, 
1826,  xxi.  43 — measures  against  it,  46,  47 — proposed 
new  duties  on,  1827,  78 — average  price  of,  for  fortv-four 
years,  1827,  80— fall  of  prices  of,  1782-1837,  III.  xxxvii. 
46  note — proposed  sliding  scale  of  duties  on,  IV.  .xli.  34 
— export  of,  from  Ireland,  1S45  to  1849,  xlii.  91  note. 

Oberon,  Wieland's,  III.  xxviii.  8. 

Obolonsky,  prince,  a  leader  of  tlie  Russian  conspiracy,  I. 
viii.  118,  121 — attack  on  Milaradowitch  by,  127. 

O'Brien,  Smith,  attends  O'Connell  on  liis  trial,  IV.  xli.  72 
— opposes  Lord  George  Bentinck's  railway  sclieme,  xliii. 
63 — warrant  for  arrest  of,  138 — his  defeat,  capture,  and 
trial,  139  et  seq. — -Lamartine's  answer  to,  1848,  1.  38.' 

Ohrok,  the,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  26. 

Ochandiano,  overthrow  of  the  Navarrese  insurgents  at,  I. 
xi.  S5. 


Ochsenbein,  colonel,  heads  the  Free  Bands  in  the  attack 
on  Lucerne,  IV.  xlvi.  93 — becomes  president  of  the 
Diet,  95 — communications  from  British  government  to, 
99. 

Ochterlony,  general,  aftenvard  Sir  David,  HI.  xxxix.  38 
— forces  undei',  against  the  Ghoorkas,  39 — successes  of, 
against  them,  42,  43,  44 — proceedings  of,  at  Bhurtpore, 
and  his  death,  79. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  account  of  the  Irish  peasantry  by,  II. 
XX.  1 — defense  of,  by  Mackintosh,  etc.,  38 — use  made 
of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  by,  xxi.  113 — his  elec- 
tion for  Clare,  114 — effect  produced  by  it,  115— address 
of,  against  insurrection,  118,  119 — increased  violence 
of,  126 — acquiesces  in  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholders,  151 — claims  his  seat  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  bill,  152 — his  re-election  for  Clare,  and  at- 
tacks on  Wellington  and  Peel,  153 — his  violent  lan- 
guage and  ingratitude,  154 — character  of,  155 — his  in- 
consistencies, and  tlie  explanation  of  them,  156 — hi.s 
good  qualities,  157 — commences  agitation  for  repeal  of 
the  L'nion,  xxii.  18 — motion  by,  on  reform,  ISLO,  43 — 
agitation  by,  during  the  elections  of  1830,  58,  59— his 
refusal  of  Ilardinge's  challenge,  59  note — violent  lan- 
guage and  proceedings  of,  1830,  xxiii.  25,  26 — prosecu- 
tion of,  and  his  escape,  27 — efforts  of,  to  reinstate  the 
forty-shilling  freeholdere,  116 — supremacy  of,  in  Ire- 
land, secured  by  the  reform  bill,  III.  xxxi.  1 — opposition 
of,  to  the  government  tithe  scheme,  17 — increased  agi- 
tation of,  18 — vote  o.f,  on  the  address,  27 — arguments 

of,  against  the  coercion  act,  36  et  .vq speech  of,  on 

the  Irish  Church  bill,  48 — junction  of,  with  the  English 
Radicals,  113 — motion  by,  against  Baron  Sn^th,  11.5 — 
arguments  of,  in  favor  of  repeal,  116 — opposition  of,  to 
the  tithe  bill,  137 — secret  negotiation  of  Lyttleton  with, 
139 — motion  by,  on  Irish  tithe  bill,  and  its  acceptance  by 
government,  144— increased  agitation  in  Ireland,  157 — 
his  letters  to  Lord  Duncannon,  and  denunciations  of  the 
Whigs,  ib. — demanded  as  counsel  by  the  French  pris- 
oners for  treason,  xxxiii.  19— violence  of,  during  the 
elections  of  1835,  xxxv.  21 — cnisade  of,  against  the 
Lords,  xxxvi.  22 — reception  of,  by  the  lord-lieutenant 
at  Dublin,  23 — speech  of,  against  the  Lords,  42 — re- 
newed agitation  against  tithes,  43— revives  the  Catholic 
Association,  44 — resistance  of,  to  sn  Irish  poor-law,  46 
— on  the  Irish  poor-law  bill,  59— speech  of,  on  Irish  des- 
titution, 60 — opposes  the  poor-law  bill,  62 — grounds  of 
his  opposition,  63 — dependence  of  the  Canadian  habi- 
tans  on,  xxxvii.  78  —  alliance  of  the  ministiy  with, 
xxxviii.  27 — measures  of  the  ministry  to  conciliate,  41 
• — thrown  out  for  Dublin,  1841,  57 — ^supports  the  Mel- 
bourne ministry  on  the  addres.s,  1841,  58 — declaration 
of,  against  the  AVliigs  and  for  repejil,  IV.  xli.  €5 — his 
motives  in  supporting  the  temperance  movement,  66 — 
commencement  of  the  repeal  agitation,  67— the  monster 
meetings,  6S — language  used  at  these,  69 — his  airest, 
71 — trial  and  conviction,  72 — rtversal  of  the  sentence, 
73 — effects  of  this  decision,  74 — hie  subsequent  career 
and  death,  75 — opposes  the  ten  hour.s'  amendment  to 
factory  bill,  80 — arguments  of,  against  Irish  coercion 
bill,  xlii.  77 — conduct  of,  in  supporting  free  trade,  91 — 
on  the  admission  of  slave-grown  sugars,  xliii.  13. 

O'Connell,  the  younger,  opposes  Lord  George  Bentinck's 
railway  scheme,  IV.  xliii.  63  ct  seq. 

O'Connor,  Don,  the,  opposes  Lord  George  Bentinck's  rail- 
way scheme,  IV.  xliii.  63. 

O'Connor,  Feargus,  heads  the  Chartists,  HI.  xxxvii  65— 
on  the  10th  April,  1S48,  IV.  xliii.  133. 

O'Connor,  Rev.  N.,  .on  the  state  of  Ireland,  1833,  III. 
xxxi.  35. 

Octavian,  Tieck'S,  IH.  xxviii.  31. 

Octroi,  re-establishment  of  the,  in  France,  IV.  Ii.  4 — abo- 
lition of  the,  in  Belgium,  liii.  18. 

O'Daly,  general,  elected  to  the  Cortes  of  1820,  L  vii.  79. 

Odell,  defeats  of  the  Canadian  insurgents  at.  III.  xxxvii. 
104. 

Odessa,  Richelieu  the  originator  of,  I.  iii.  43 — population 
of,  viii.  20  note— visit  of  Alexander  to,  1818,  64 — im- 
portation, etc.,  of  wheat  into  France  from,  ix.  101  and 
note — Constantinople  supplied  with  grain  from,  H.  xiii. 
21 — embarkation  of  Russian  succors  for  Turkey  at,  HI. 
xxxii.  26 — prices  of  grain  at,  IV.  Ivi.  20. 

Odier,  M.,  II.  xvii.  67  note. 

O'  Oonnell,  General  Alexander,  I.  vii  70. 

O'Donnell,  general,  /tee  Abisbal. 

O'Donnell,  colonel,  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  1846,  IV.  xlii. 
88. 

O'Donnell,  an  Irish  leader,  trial  of,  XV.  xliii.  140. 

O'Donoffhu,  general,  defeat  of  the  Royalist  insurgents  by, 
I.  xi  68. 

Odysseus,  account  of  Turkish  oppression  by,  H.  xiii.  18 — 
victory  of,  at  Thennopyla",  xiv.  33 — operations  under, 
in  Macedonia,  69 — repeated  defeats  of  Chourchid  Pacha 
by,  73 — holds  the  Pass  of  Thennopylse,  91 — at  the  bat- 
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tie  of  Mount  I'.rUcon,  92 — gives  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
Senate,  101— siege  of  Cai-y.sto,  etc.,  by,  104— reinforces 
Hydra,  109 — treason  and  death  of,  llC,  I'JO. 
Oehlenschlager,  the  works  of,  III.  xxviii.  24— his  elevated 

picture  of  love,  '25 — the  autobiography  of,  55. 
Offenberg,  revolutionary  outI)reak  at,  IV.  liii.  82. 
Officers,  aged,  importance  of  retiring  allowances  to,  ITI. 
xl.  145^  the  French,  peculiar  character,  etc.,  of,  II. 
xvii.  109— the  Kussian,  character  of,  I.  viii.  45— liberal 
views  adopted  by  them  in  France,  etc.,  5G. 
Officials,  venality  and  oppression  of,  in  Turkey,  II.  xiii. 

22. 
Oginski,  prince,   insurrection   under,   in   Lithuania,  II. 

xxvi.  SO. 
Oglio,  retreat  of  the  Sardinians  across  the,  IV.  lii.  "3. 
O^Gorman,  Mr.,  on  the  position  of  England,  1825,  II.  xx. 

42  note. 
Ohio,  statistics  of  banks  in.  III.  xxxvii.  7  note — increase 
of  banks  in,  183T,  23— miles  of  railway  in,  IV.  xliii.  122 
note. 
Okehampton,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 
Old  Castile,  distuibances  in,  I.  xi.  45. 
Old  Mortality,  remarks  on,  I.  v.  10. 
Old  Prussia,  Sclavonic  population  of,  IV.  liii.  4. 
Old  Sarum,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 
Oldenburg,  reciprocity  treaty  with,  II.  xix.  29  note — rep- 
resentation of,  in  the  Diet,  111.  xxvii.  4  note — popula- 
tion and  military  contingent,  5  note — statistics  of,  IV. 
liii.  5  note. 
Olmutz,  railway  between  Prerau  and.  III.  xxvii.  67 — the 
convention  at,  IV.  liii.  93 — settlement  of  the  Schleswig 
question  at  it,  103. 
O'Loghlin,   Mr.,   solicitor-general  for  Ireland,  1835,  HI. 
XXXV.  44  note — Irish  corporation  reform  bill  introduced 
by,  xxxvi.  32. 
Olympus,  scenery  of,  II.  xiii.  SI. 
O'Mallcy,  Father,  motion  of,  for  Irish  poor-law,  HI.  xxxvi. 

46. 
O'Meara,  Dr.,  at  St.  Helena,  I.  ix.  116— and  the  St.  Hele- 
na memoirs,  II.  xviii.  43. 
Omercole,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  TV.  xlix.  27. 
Omer  Vrione,  retreat  of,  from  Attica,  II.  xiv.  3S — recap- 
ture of  Arta  by,  44 — defeats  of,  by  the  Souliotes,  59 — de- 
feat of  Mavrocordato  by,  68 — siege  of  Missolonghi  by,  his 
defeat  and  disastrous  retreat,  74 — co-operate-<  in  siege 
of  Missolonghi,  96 — plans  of,  for  campaign  of  1824,  103 
— operations  under,  1824,  113 — forces  under,  for  relief 
of  Varna,  xv.  58 — victory  of,  59 — but  is  unable  to  raise 
the  siege,  60. 
Onate,  count,  II.  xi.  70. 
O'Neil,  Miss,  as  an  actress,  I.  r.  104. 
Oosbegs,  flight  of  Dost  Mohammed  to  the,  HI.  xl.  73 — de- 
feat of  the  British  by,  87 — defeated  at  the  Bamian, 
89. 
Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal,  Danby's,  I.  v.  96. 
Opera,  licentiousness  of  the,  at  Paris,  HI.  xxx.  7 — distri- 
bution of  gratuitous  tickets  to  the,  in  Paris,  IV.  1.  10. 
Opium,  the  taxes  on,  in  India,  III.  xxxix.  20 — export  of, 
from  India  to  China,  22 — the  government  monopoly  of, 
in  India,  and  revenue  from  it,  24 — exports  of,  1817  to 
1839,  ib.  note — increase  of  smuggling  of,  into  China, 
and  disputes  caused  by  it,  IV.  xlviii.  21,  22 — seizure  of 
it  by  the  Chinese,  23. 
Opium  trade,  silence  of  the  treaty  regarding  the,  IV. 

xlviii.  45. 
Oporto,  influence  of  England  in,  I.  vii.  26 — revolutionary 
movement  at,  1S20, 95— ^junction  of  the  junta  from,  with 
that  at  Lisbon,  97 — junta  of,  extreme  measures  advo- 
cated by,  99. 
Oran,  province  of,  IV.  xlv.  47 — operations  in,  1836,  1837, 
III.  xxxiii.  102, 103— state  of  affair.^  in,  1887,  114— terms 
of  treaty  of  La  Tafna  regarding,  117. 
Orange,  the  prince  of,  II.  xv.  30 — vote  of  tl^nks  by  Par- 
liament to,  I.  ii.  63 — -marriage  of,  to  the  sister  of  Alex- 
ander, viii.  59— negotiations   of,  with  the  insurgents, 
II.  xxiv.   74,  75  —  successes  of,   against  the  Belgians, 
XXV.  71 — his  retreat  on  the  intervention  of  the  French, 
73. 
Orange  lodges,  origin  and  objects  of,  in  Ireland,  H.  xx. 
14 — powerlessness   of  the  law  against,   1S23,  20 — pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament  regarding,  1S35,  III.  xxxvi.  20. 
Orange  processions,   etc.,    discouragement  of,   by  Lord 

Wellesley,  I.  x.  120. 
Orangemen,  the,  the  Catholic  Association  directed  against, 
II.  XX.  27 — defensive  association  of,  xxi.  11.5,  116 — in- 
creased virulence  of,  after  emancipation,  163 — conflicts 
of,  with  the  Catholics,  1829,  xxii.  19. 
Orchard,  colonel,  at  the  assault  of  Ghuznee,  III.  xl.  71. 
Orchard,  an  Irish  leader,  trial  of,  FV.  xliii.  140. 
Order,  influence  of  religion  on,  in  England,  II.  xvii.  121. 
Orders  in  Council  regarding  slavery,  the,  HI.  xxxv.  87 
— resistance  of  the  coloniats  to  them,  S9— it  ia  suspend- 
ed, ib. 

Vol.  rV.— S  s 


Ordonnance  of  5th  September,  1S16,  the,  I.  iii.  132 — eflfects 
of  it,  134. 

Ordonuances  of  Charles  X.,  the,  resolved  on,  II.  xvii.  52, 

53 — report  on  them,  54  ct  Siq their  conditions,  58 — 

signing  of,  .^>9 — reflections  on  them,  CO — their  legality, 
ib. — issuing  of,  and  their  first  effect,  62 — their  revoca- 
tion, 85 — un(iualified  revocation  of,  87 — it  rejected  by 
the  insurgents,  .sS — wei-e  they  illegal,  134 — e:caraples  of 
previous  ones  not  objected  to,  135 — vindication  of  tliem 
under  Louis  Philippe,  III.  xxix.  101. 

Ordonneau,  general,  taken  prisoner  by  the  insurgents  at 
Lyons,  but  liberated.  III.  xxix.  12. 

Oregon  question,  history  of  the,  IV.  xli.  93 — conclusion 
of  treaty  regarding  it,  94— its  terms,  95— reflections  on 
it,  96. 

Orfali,  advance  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  to,  HI.  xxxii.  14. 

Orford,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Organisation  des  Municipalitts,  society  of,  at  Lamarque's 
funeral,  III.  xxix.  58. 

Oribe,  a  revolutionary  chief  at  La  Plata,  IV.  xlvi.  59. 

Oriental  bank,  the.  III.  xxxix.  31  note. 

Oriola,  count,  IV.  xlix.  70  note. 

Orleanists,  the,  their  measures  and  views  in  1817,  L  vi. 
45 — tlieir  position  after  the  fall  of  Charles  X.  and  their 
chances  of  success,  H.  xxiv.  10 — their  proclamation  and 
energetic  proceedings,  15 — their  cflforts  to  win  over  the 
Republicans,  21 — overthrow  of  the  Napoleonists  by,  24 
— panic  among  them,  25 — efforts  of,  to  popularize  the 
new  dynasty,  32. 

Orleans,  the  duke  d%  warning  of  Didier  against,  I.  iii.  125 
— position  and  feelings  of,  in  1817,  vi.  45 — at  the  death- 
bed of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  ix.  37 — his  conduct  on  the 
birth  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  85 — titles,  etc.,  con- 
ferred by  Charles  X.  on,  II.  xvi.  4 — share  of  the  indem- 
nity received  by,  32  —  subscription  for  General  Foy's 
family,  38 — invited  to  head  the  revolution  in  1827,  70— 
secret  understanding  of  Lafitte  witli,  xvii.  78 — refuses 
the  lieutenant-generalcy  of  the  kingdom,  89 — declines 
to  recognize  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  91  —  proclaimed 
king,  95 — position  of,  and  of  his  party  after  the  fall  of 
Charles  X.,  xxiv.  10 — he  remains  in  retirement,  11— 
conversation  between  the  Baron  de  Glandeves  and  La- 
fitte regarding  him,  12 — arguments  for  his  being  called 
to  the  crown,  13 — proposed  as  lieutenant-general  for  the 
Duke  de  Bordeaux,  14 — first  placards  in  his  interest,  15 
— his  situation,  16 — interview  between  Thiers  and  the 
duchess,  17— his  irresolute  conduct,  IS — panic  caused 
among  his  partisans  by  his  indecision,  25 — his  arrival  at 
Paris,  and  interview  with  M  de  Slonteraart,  26 — accepts 
the  lieutenant-generalcy,  27 — proclamation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  government,  28^his  visit  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  reception  there,  29,  30 — efi'orts  of  his  partisans  to 
popularize  his  dynasty,  32 — conversation  with  the  Re- 
publicans, 33. — See  Louis  Philippe. 

Orleans,  the  duchess  of,  intei'view  between  Thiers  and, 
after  the  fall  of  Charles  X.,  II.  xxiv.  17 — oppo.-jes  his  ac- 
cepting the  crown,  18 — endeavors  to  dissuade  the  duke 
from  accepting  the  crown,  27 — urges  Chateaubriand's 
acceptance  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  40  and 
note. 

Orleans,  the  duke  of,  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  at  Lyons  dur- 
ing the  insun-ecticn.  Hi.  xxix.  10— his  heroic  conduct 
during  the  cholera,  36 — at  the  siege  of  Antwei-p,  91 — 
tour  of,  through  the  south,  xxx.  6 — at  the  explosion  of 
the  infernal  machine,  x.xxiii.  30 — reception  of,  at  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  63 — marriage  of,  negotiated,  87 — prepara- 
tions for  it,  S8 — his  marriage,  and  catastrophe  at  it,  S?., 
SO — intercedes  for  Barbcs,  xxxiv.  42 — operations  of,  in 
Africa,  1839,  58 — attempted  assassination  of,  IV.  xliv. 
66 — -declares  against  reform,  68— in  Algeria,  xlv.  22,  23 
— death  of,  xliv.  81 — its  importance,  82. 

Orleans,  ducliess  of,  birth  of  her  son.  III.  xxxiv.  15 — ar- 
guments for  the  regency  being  conferred  on,  IV.  xliv. 
88  et  seq.,  xlvii.  65,  67— heroism  of,  69— before  the 
Chamber,  and  named  regent,  70,  72— refused  a  hearing 
*  and  compelled  to  retire,  73 — her  escape,  77. 

Orleans,  dynasty,  decree  banishing  the,  IV.  1.  75. 

Orleans  family,  the,  Charles  X.  and  his  jealousy  of.  If. 
xvi.  4 — foiTual  restoration  of  their  estates  to,  16 — pre- 
tensions of,  in  France,  xvii.  101. 

Orleans,  violence  of  the  Radical  speakers  at,  FV.  xlviL  22 
— suspension  of  cash  payments  by  bank  of,  1.  26. 

Orleans  railway,  the,  IV.  xliv.  4^ — undertaken  by  govern- 
ment, 43 — seiiuestration  of,  1848,  I.  28. 

Orloflr,  Count  Alexis,  I.  viii.  126. 

Orloff',  count,  the  expedition  of,  into  the  Morea,  H.  xiii.  76 
— arranges  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  III.  .xxxii.  30. 

Oi-mond,  the  marquis  d',  made  member  of  Chamber  of 
Peers,  I.  iii.  20. 

Ornamental  arts,  slow  progress  of  England  in  the,  I.  v.  5. 

Ornano,  general,  disminsed  fiom  service,  H.  xvi.  13. 

Osborne,  Sir  John,  motion  by,  oa  the  Admiralty,  I.  x. 
143. 
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Osman  Pacha,  defeat  of,  II.  xv.  94— forces  of,  at  Baibout, 
lOS — defeated,  109— forces  under,  against  Ibrahim  Pa- 
cha, III.  xxxii.  8 — defeated,  9. 

Osraanlis,  race  of  the,  II.  xiii.  7. 

Osuaburg,  petition  from,  for  restoration  of  constitution  of 
Hanover,  and  its  rejection  by  the  Diet,  III.  xxviL  57. 

Osopo,  surrendered  to  Austrians,  IV.  Hi.  76. 

(Jssa,  scenery  of,  II.  xiii.  81. 

Ossasghiti,  occupied  by  the  Russians,  II.  xv.  82. 

Os.^ory,  arrears  of  titlies  in  diocese  of,  III.  xxxi.  15 — bill 
abolishing  bishopric  of,  45  note. 

Ostcnd,  terius  of  treaty  of  ALx-la-Chapelle  regarding,  I. 
vi.  69. 

Osterode,  revolutionary  movement  in,  1831,  II.  xxv.  34. 

Ostrolenka,  forces,  etc.,  of  parties  at,  II.  xxvi.  74 — battle 
of,  75 — its  results,  77 — excitement  caused  in  Warsaw  by 
the  battle,  79. 

Ostrowski,  Ladislaus,  a  Polish  patriot,  II.  xxvi.  19— a 
member  of  the  provisional  government,  22 — appointed 
member  of  nation.al  council,  32 — at  the  funeral  of  La- 
fayette, ni.  XXX.  52. 

Otaheite,  aee  Tahiti. 

Otlio,  prince,  proposed  as  King  of  Belgium,  11.  xxv.  24 — 
election  of,  as  King  of  Greece,  III.  xxxii.  35 — his  arrival, 
and  rejoicings  on  it,  37 — despotic  government  of,  and 
revolution  of  1843,  IV.  xlvi.  55 — quarrel  with,  1850,  Ivi. 
57. 

Otrotschenko,  general,  at  battle  of  Kouleftscha,  11.  xv. 
124. 

Ottiviani,  colonel,  T.  iii.  99 — desertion  of  Murat  by,  100. 

(Jttinger,  general,  IV.  Iv.  8. 

Otto  and  Margaret,  Kinkel's,  III.  xxviii.  39. 

Ouehda,  occupation  of,  by  the  Froncli,  IV.  xlv.  37. 

Oude,  political  arrangements  with,  1834,  III.  xl.  13 — an- 
nexation of,  and  circumstances  which  led  to  it,  IV.  xlix. 
119  H  scq. — reflections  on  it,  122. 

Oudinot,  marshal,  I.'xii.  99,  II.  xvi.  63 — corps  under,  for 
invasion  of  Spain,  I.  xii.  70^operation3  of,  in  Spain,  73 
— enters  Madrid,  76 — commands  the  expedition  against 

Home,  IV.  Iii.  Ill — its  siege  and  capture,  113  et  .seq • 

his  entrance,  116 — proceedings  in  Assembly  regarding 
expedition  of,  Ivii.  16. 

Oulema  or  Ulema,  the,  in  Turkey,  TI.  xiii.  24,  xv.  7. 

Ourdabad,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  II.  xv.  25. 

Out-door  paupers,  numiser  of,  under  new  poor-law,  III. 
xxxi.  153  note. 

Out-door  relief,  abuses  in  system  of.  III.  xxxi.  145,  148— 
new  law  regarding,  150 — resumption  of,  xxxvii.  48,  49 — 
amount  of,  in  Ireland,  1847,  etc.,  IV.  xliii.  42. 

Outram,  Sir  George,  defeat  of  Ghazees  by.  III.  xl.  69 — 
pursuit  of  Dost  Alohammed  by,  74 — urges  advance  to 
Cabul,  IV.  xlviii.  S3 — efforts  to  provide  carriage  for  the 
armies,  85 — agent  at  Hyderabad,  xlix.  7 — views  of,  .as 
to  Scinde,  ib. — his  continued  confidence  in  the  Ameers, 
12 — attack  on  him,  13. 

Oiivrard,  M.,  undertakes  the  commissariat,  etc.,  of  the 
French  in  Spain,  I.  xii.  69. 

Overland  route  to  India,  opening  of  the,  III.  xl.  13. 

Over-population,  influence  of,  in  Ireland,  III.  xxxi.  53. 

Overtrading,  on,  as  the  alleged  cause  of  the  crisis  of  1825, 
II.  xxi.  14— absence  of,  in  tlie  crisis  of  1847,  IV.  xliii. 
74_the  bank  act  of  1844  designed  to  check,  151 — how 
fostered  by  it,  152,  153. 

Ovevstone,  lord,  arguments  of,  for  the  bullion  system,  HI. 
XXXV.  9. 

Owen,  admiral,  IV.  xlv.  37,  38. 

Oxen,  consumption  of,  in  Paris,  1789-1840,  11.  xvii.  126 
note. 

Oxford,  attack  on  the  queen  by,  HI.  xxxviii.  39. 

Oxford,  the  election  of  1829  for,  U.  xxL  129— state  of  cor- 
poration of,  lU.  xxxvi.  0. 


Pac,  General  Lewis,  .a  member  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Poland,  II.  xxvi.  IS,  22 — operations  of,  against 
Kreutz,  68 — joins  Skrzynecki,  71 — ^at  (Ostrolenka,  74. 

Pachas,  the,  universal  venality  and  tyranny  of,  in  Turkey, 
II.  xiii.  22 — multitude  of  retainers  upheld  by,  33 — prac- 
tical independence  of,  in  Turkey,  36. 

Pacificators,  the  so-called  Irish,  III.  x.xxL  32. 

Pacifico,  don,  the  affair  of,  IV.  Ivi.  57. 

Packet  service,  the,  now  included  in  navy  estimates,  III. 
xxxviii.  19. 

Padua,  retreat  of  the  Austrians  from,  IV.  Iii.  12 — capitu- 
lation of,  59 — garrisoned  by  Radetskj',  60. 

Paez,  Don  Victor,  confessor  to  Ferdinand  VIL,  L  viL  90. 

Pag6s,  Gamier,  connected  with  the  Spnnisli  Liberals,  II. 
xxiv.  66 — returned  to  Deputies  in  1831,  xxv.  57 — -argu- 
ments of,  on  the  law  against  the  Bourbons,  88 — motion 
by,  for  a  republic.  III.  xxix.  IS — character  and  career 
of,  19 — his  arrest  ordered,  67 — arrest  of,  77 — violent 
language  of,  in  the  Deputies,  1834,  xxx.  32 — arguments 
of,  against  the  law  against  associations,  36,  37,  39 — de- 


manded as  counsel  by  the  prisoner  for  treason,  xxxiii 
19— views  of,  on  the  suffrage,  1839,  III.  xxxiv.  63 — and 
the  Polish  banquet,  IV.  xii  v.  .52 — death  of,  64. 

Pages,  Garnier  (the  sou),  returned  to  Deputies,  1842,  IV. 
xliv.  SO — joins  the  coalition  against  the  government, 
xlvii.  18 — ^nominated  one  of  the  provisional  government, 
74,  75  note— appointed  finance  minister,  1848,  and  his 
measures,  1.  23  et.  seq. — appointed  member  of  College  of 
France,  35 — intrepidity  of,  during  the  demonstration  of 
Marcli  17, 53 — votes  for,  1848,  64  note — a  member  of  the 
executive  commission,  67  note — resignation  of,  78 — and 
Lamartine,  li.  30. 

Pages  de  I'Ariege,  M.,  on  the  fortifying  of  Paris,  III. 
xxxiv.  112. 

Paget,  Sir  Edward,  suppression  of  the  mutiny  at  BaiTack- 
pore  by,  HI.  xxxix.  77. 

Pagnerre,  a  revolutionary  leader,  1847,  IV.  xlvii.  IS — pe- 
tition for  reform  drawn  up  by,  ib. 

Pahlen,  general,  occupies  Madara,  II.  xv.  122 — at  battle 
of  Kouleftscha,  124^movements  of,  in  Poland,  xxvi.  47 
— at  Grochow,  4S,  49 — defeat  of,  at  Iganie,  66— at  as- 
sault of  Warsaw,  91. 

Paid  representatives,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Radicals, 
m.  xxxi.  1. 

Painters,  recent  British,  I.  v.  89  et  xrq. 

Painting,  modern  French  school  of,  II.  xviii.  83— Le  Gros, 
84 — Vernet,  8.5 — the  modern  school  of,  in  Germany,  IIL 
xxviii.  77 — its  romantic  character,  78. 

Paisley,  seditious  meeting  at,  1819,  I.  x.  32— fall  of  wages 
in,  1S19,  34  note— violent  reform  meeting  at,  II.  xxiii. 
104 — member  given  by  reform  bill  to,  116 — disti-ess  in, 
1S42,  IV.  xii.  21— ratio  of  mortality  in,  xliii.  93  note- 
intended  outbreak  in,  1848,  129. 

Paix,  Faubourg  du,  destruction  of  the,  IV.  1.  40. 

Pajol,  general,  a  leader  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  army,  I. 
ix.  81 — commands  the  revolutionaiy  force  from  Paris, 
n.  xvii.  92. 

Pakenham,  Sir  E.,  monument  voted  to,  I.  ii.  62. 

Pakington,  Sir  John,  arguments  against  free  trade,  IV. 
Ivi.  29  et  neq. — colonial  secretary,  1852,  64  note,  66. 

Palafox,  general,  I.  xi.  70. 

Palais  de  Justice,  capture  of,  during  the  insurrection  of 
12th  May,  1839,  IIL  xxxiv.  37. 

Palais  Royal,  the,  attack  by  the  mob  on,  II.  xxv.  5 — sack 
of,  during  the  revolution  of  1848,  IV.  xlvii.  64,  1.  4. 

Palamide,  capture  of  citadel  of,  II.  xiv.  76. 

Palamido,  assaiUt  of,  by  the  Gieeks,  II.  xiv.  45. 

Palatinate,  insurrection  in,  1848,  IV.  liii.  82 — its  suppres- 
sion, 83. 

Palermo,  revolution  in,  I.  vii.  110 — massacre  at.  Ill- 
suppression  of  the  InsuiTection  in,  114,  115 — commence- 
ment of  revolt  at,  IV.  xlvi.  84 — revolt  at.  Hi.  1.5 — bom- 
bardment of,  16— capitulation  of  Royalists  at,  19 — sub- 
mi.ssion  of,  109. 

Palei-mo  Realo,  capture  of,  by  the  Sicilian  revolutionists, 
I.  vii.  110 — recaptured.  111. 

Paley,  archdeacon,  the  philosophical  works  of,  I.  v.  32 — . 
on  an  established  church,  III.  xxxv.  33. 

Palfy,  general,  governor  of  Venice,  IV.  Hi.  3 — resigns,  ib. 

Palgrave,  Sir  Francis,  the  historical  works  of,  I.  v.  .52. 

Palma  Nuova,  surrender  of,  to  the  insurgents,  IV.  Iii.  12 
. — garrisoned  by  Radetsky,  60. 

Palraella,  count,  communicates  the  revolution  at  Lisbon 
to  the  king  at  Brazil,  I.  vii.  97 — appointed  premier,  xii. 
98. 

Palmerston,  lord,  on  the  budget  for  1816,  I.  ii.  28 — on  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  intercourse  with  .South  America, 
iv.  106 — on  the  amount  of  the  South  American  loans, 
xii.  7 — secretary  at  war,  II.  xxi.  66  note — at  first  re- 
tains office  under  Wellington,  95 — afterward  resigns, 
96 — vote  of,  on  the  address,  1830,  xxii.  25^oi)])oses  the 
proposed  reductions  in  the  army,  29 — foreign  secretary, 

1830,  xxiii.  £  note — European  reputation  of,  15 — his 
versatile  talents  and  character,  16 — his  character  as  a 
diplomatist  and  orator,  17 — his  errors,  18 — pacific  policy 
of,  1S30,  xxv.  25— views  of,  regarding  Holland  and 
Belgium,  62 — answer  of,  to  the  proposals  of  the  Poles  in 

1831,  xxvi.  30 — convention  regarding  Antwerp  signed 
by.  III.  xxix.  85 — commercial  treaty  T\'ith  Turkey  con- 
cluded by,  xxxii.  42 — declaration  of,  against  Mehemet 
Ali,  1838,  46— views  of,  regarding  the  Turkish  question, 
47  note — arranges  the  treaty  for  settlement  of  the  East, 
57 — finxiety  of,  on  the  French  force  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, 61 — ability  of  his  course  toward  Turkey  in  1840, 
79— views,  etc.,  of,  on  the  Belgian  question,  183S,  xxxiv. 
24 — answer  of,  to  the  application  for  the  remains  of  Na- 

\,  poleon,  78 — communications  from  Guizot  to,  on  the  East- 
ern question,  98 — ability  of,  during  the  Eastern  crisis, 
100— error  of,  in  the  treaty  of  February  13,  1841,  116 

et  .'ieq foreign  secretary  in  Melbourne  ministry,  xxxv. 

44  and  note — in  the  debate  on  Russia,  xxxvi.  52 — an- 
swer of,  on  the  case  of  the  Vixen,  72 — votes  against 
Mr.  Villiers's  motion  on  the  corn-laws,  xxxviii.  37 — de- 
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fense  of  the  budget  of  1841  by,  48  et  soq. — arguments 
of,  against  the  sliding  scale,  IV.  xli.  35— defends  the 
right  of  search,  S7 — coniinission  on  tlie  Maine  boundary 
question  sent  out  by,  '.tO — declines  the  protectorate  of 
Tahiti,  97 — again  declines  interference  tlicre^  99 — re- 
fusal of  Earl  Gi-ey  to  take  office  with,  xlii.  45 — foreign 
secretary,  1840,  xliii.  4  and  note— his  cabinet  minute  on 
the  defenses  of  the  country,  1S40,  2T— on  the  Polish 
question,  xlvi.  28 — letter  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer  ou  tlie  Span- 
ish marriages,  44 — error  of,  regarding  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages, 50,  51 — differences  with  Franco  regarding  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  53 — on  the  state  of  Greece  in  1835,  55 — dia- 
imion  with  France  on  it,  57  ct  seq. — policy  of,  in  Portu- 
gal, 5,") — encouragement  of  the  Italian  Liberals  by,  08 — 
his  instnictions  to  Lord  Minto  regarding  Italy,  78  note 
— credulity  of,  to  the  Italian  Liberals,  88 — policy  of,  to- 
ward Switzerland,  98 — divergence  from  France  and 
Austria,  99 — effects  of  this,  ioo^delays  to  join  their 
intervention,  101 — agrees  too  late  to  the  mediation  of 
the  five  powers,  104 — causes  of  the  revolutionary  policy 
of,  109,  110 — declines  to  interfere  on  the  opium  question, 
xlviii.  23 — declaration  by,  regarding  the  French  Kepub- 
lic,  1.  46 — conduct  of,  during  the  Italian  crisis,  lii.  122 
— views  of,  on  the  Schleswig  question,  liii.  42^part 
taken  in  settlement  of  Schleswig  question,  97 — motion 
on  free  trade,  Ivi.  31 — conduct  of,  in  the  affair  of  Don 
Pacifico,  57 — his  speech  on  it,  59 — decision  on  it,  60 — 
circumstances  which  led  to  his  removal  from  office,  63 — 
votes  against  ministers  on  militia  bill,  64^supports  the 
embodying  of  the  militia,  67. 

Pampeluna,'  attempt  of  Mina  on,  L  vii.  36 — proclamation 
of  the  constitution  at,  73 — contests  between  tlie  Royal- 
ists and  Republicans  In,  xi.  &4 — surrender  of,  to  the 
French,  xii.  83. 

Pamphlets,  law  imposing  stamp  duty  on,  in  France,  HI. 
XXX.  34. 

Panatinc,  general,  defense  of  Bajazeth  by,  EI.  xv.  103. 

Pancorvo,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  I.  xii.  73. 

Paniutine,  Russian  division  of,  IV.  Iv.  50 — at  Pered,  53 — 
at  battle  of  Acz,  56— and  of  Komorn,  58 — at  battle  of 
Szegedin,  72 — at  Temesvar,  74. 

Pankratieflf,  general,  operations  of,  against  the  Persians, 

II.  XV.  28 — operations  under,  1829,  90 — at  battle  of 
Kainly,  97 — operations  under,  in  Guriel,  107. 

Pantheon,  the,  at  Paris,  11.  xviii.  82 — completion  of  it, 

III.  XXX.  IS — grant  for  it,  ib.  note. 

Papa  Flessa,  defense  of  Pass  of  Pedimon  by,  n.  xiv.  126. 

Papal  bull,  1816,  regarding  contributions  to  Spanish 
Church,  I.  vii.  47. 

Papal  Church,  policy  of  the,  in  Spain,  I.  vii.  16. 

Papal  court,  the,  failure  of  the  concordat  with,  I.  vi.  57 — 
approves  of  the  ordonnance  against  the  Jesuits,  II.  xvi. 
82 — influence  exerted  by,  over  the  Irish  voters,  II.  xxi. 
113 — negotiations  between  France  and,  1845,  IV.  xlvi 
10. 

Papal  See,  concordat  of  1817  between  France  and  the,  I. 
vi.  27. 

Papal  States,  the,  insurrection  in,  I.  vii.  117— democratic 
insurrection  in,  1830,  II.  xxv.  25,  26 — excitement  in, 
1830,  etc.,  and  intervention  of  the  Austrians,  III.  xxix. 
26 — renewed  disturbances,  1832,  and  Austrians  again 
intei'vene,  27,  28 — occupation  of  Ancona  by  the  French, 
29 — indignation  of  the  government  at  this.  30 — ^attempt 
of  France  to  secure  refoim  in,  xxxiv.  21 — death  of 
Gregory  XVI.,  IV.  xlvi.  61 — accession  and  character  of 
Pius  IX.,  62,  64-amnesty  by  him,  65— his  first  acts,  66 
— difficulties  which  beset  the  government,  67 — revolu- 
tionary movement  in,  1847,  72 — constitution  proclaim- 
ed in,  86. 

Papantoni,  a  Hydriot,  gallant  exploit  of,  II.  xiv.  112. 

Pape,  general,  defense  of  Venice  by,  IV.  lii.  118  et  seq. 

Paper,  reduction  of  duties  on,  1825,  II.  xix.  76. 

Paper  currency,  the,  effects  of,  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  I.  i.  34 — contraction  of,  in  Great  Britain,  and  its 
effects,  ii.  11— its  amount,  1812-1831,  i.  86  note— reduc- 
tion of,  1810,  ii.  48 — an  inconvertible,  adopted  by  Rome 
during  the  Punic  war,  x.  6 — discovery  and  effects  of  a, 
7 — its  advantages  when  duly  limited,  8 — Adam  Smith 

on  it,  ih 'ncrease  of,  in  Great  Britain,  19  and  note 

as  the  representative  of  or  substitute  for  gold,  II.  xix.  1 
— circulation  of,  in  England,  1824-1825,  05 — amounts 
of,  1818-1832  as  compared  with  exports,  etc.,  xxi.  19 
note— issues  of,  end  of  1825,  and  their  effect",  1 — danger 
of  excessive  circulation  of,  III.  xxxv.  2 — ^etfects  of,  dur- 
ing the  war,  10 — great  advantages  of,  in  the  United 
States,  xxxvii.  5 — want  of,  in  India,  xxxix.  31— regula- 
tion of,  by  act  of  1844,  IV.  xli.  109,  110— alleged  excess 
of,  in  Great  Britain,  xliii.  107 — inconvertible,  in  Bel- 
gium, 1848,  liii.  18. 

Papineau,  the  leader  of  the  revolutionists  in  Lower  Can- 
ada, lit.  xxxvii.  73 — commencement  of  the  insurrection 
under,  81— his  flight,  84. 

Parga,  the  cession  of,  to  Turkey,  in  1819,  II.  xiv.  8 — con- 


sternation of  the  Pargiotes,  9 — its  evacuation,  10 de- 
bates in  Parliament  on  it,  11. 

Paris,  the  archbishop  of,  his  palace  sacked,  II.  xvii.  82  — 
opposes  fimeral  service  to  the  Duke  de  Berri,  1S31,  xxv. 
43— sack  of  his  palace,  45 — and  of  his  country  seat,  46 
— during  the  cholera.  III.  xxix.  36 — at  the  reintennent 
of  Napoleon,  xxxiv.  87 — mui-der  of,  IV.  1.  92  e'  neq. 

Paris,  count  of,  birth  of.  III.  xxxiv.  15,  IV.  xlvii.  72 — 
narrow  escape  of,  from  the  mob,  77. 

Paris,  the  revolution  of  1S4S  in,  I.  i.  16— bloody  suppres- 
sion of  the  revolts  of  18-18  in,  20 — entry  of  Louis  XVIII. 
into,  iii.  11 — arrival  of  the  allied  sovereigns  in,  22 — 
Royalist  character  of  the  press  of,  1815,  39 — the  treaty 
of,  48 — capitulation  of,  appealed  to  ou  behalf  of  Ney, 
SO — conspiracy  of  the  Liberal  party  in,  120 — the  elec- 
tions of  1817  for,  vi.  42— state  of,  in  1817.  43— visit  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  to,  in  1818,  74 — brilliant  ap- 
pearance of,  in  1S19.  ix.  3 — designs  of  the  Liberals  in, 
iS19,  27 — violence  of  the  press  against  government  in 

1820,  01 — disturbances  in,  June,  IS20,  75  ct  seq their 

supi)ressioii,  78 — iiionetary  crisis  at,  1819,  x.  IS trial 

and  execution  of  the  liochelle  conspirators  at,  xi.  21 — 
reception  of  the  Duke  d'AngoulGme  in,  xii.  99 — losses 
of  the  Liber.als  in,  by  the  elections  of  1824,  108 — rejoic- 
ings in,  on  the  rejection  of  the  law  for  reducing  the  in- 
terest of  the  debt,  116 — public  entry  of  Charles  X.  into, 
II.  xvi.  6 — prosperity  in,  1824,  12 — review  of  tlie  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  the  king's  reception,  02 — disbanding 
of  it,  60 — the  elections  of  1827  for,  and  riots  at  them, 
71 — circulation  of  Royalist  and  Liberal  newspapers  of, 
xvii.  19  note — excitement  in,  before  the  oidonnances, 
59 — military  force  in,  61 — first  effect  of  them.  62 — com- 
mencement of  insurrection,  63— increasing  excitement, 
64 — increasing  excitement,  and  force  under  Marmont, 
66 — meetings  of  the  Liberal  chiefs,  07 — Marmont's 
plan  of  operations,  and  coninipncenient  of  the  conflict, 
68— contest  during  the  28th  July,  69 — further  conflicts, 
70  it  seq. — feelings  of  the  cnmbatants  during  the  night, 
76 — forces  on  the  29th,  and  continued  combats,  77  et 
seq. — continued  successes  of  the  insurgents,  81  et  seq. — 
evacuated  by  Marmont,  82 — completion  of  the  revolu- 
tion at,  87 — want  of  preparation  by  the  government  in, 
104 — legitimate  and  illegitimate  child i  en  in,  122  note 
— pi'oportion  of  the  latter  combatants  for  revolution, 
124 — distress  among  the  working  classes  in,  1-5 — con- 
sumption of  animal  food  in,  120 — architecture  in,  xviii. 
82 — prosperity  of  the  bankers  and  traders  of,  xxiv.  3 — 
movement  at,  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  15 — 
meetings  of  the  Deputies  and  Peers,  19 — meetings  of 
the  Republicans,  21' — scene  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  22 — 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in,  26 — distress  in,  after 
the  revolution  of  1830,  45 — influence  of,  over  France, 
46  —  distress  and  disturbances  in,  00  —  proceedings  of 
government  against  the  popular  societies,  64 — attempt 
to  revolutionize  Spain  from,  05 — excitement  in,  on  the 
trial  of  Polignac,  etc.,  xxv.  5 — disturbances  in,  on  the 
condemnation  of  the  ex-ministers,  18 — conduct  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  misery  in,  14 — violence  of  parties, 
and  misery  in,  35 — moral  statistics  of,  1831,42 — tumult 
in  church  of  St.  Germain  IWuxerrois,  43 — -sack  of  the 
church,  44 — and  of  Ihe  archbishop's  palace,  45 — further 
disorders,  and  weakness  of  government,  46 — renewed 
disturbances  in,  55 — excitement  in,  from  the  events  in 
Belgium  and  Portugal,  78 — excitement  in,  on  the  fall 
of  Warsaw,  86  —  depressed  state  of  the  workmen  of, 
1831,  III.  xxix.  2  —  the  Republican  press  in,  20  —  dis- 
tress and  pauperism  in,  1831,  21 — conspiracies  of  Notre 
Dame  and  the  Rue  Provaires  in,  20 — fii'st  appeaiance 
of  the  cliolera  in,  31 — commission  at,  on  it.  34 — its  rav- 
ages in,  35  and  note — the  Royalist  committee  at,  their 
measures  on  the  attempt  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  46 — 
extreme  discontent  and  democratic  movement  in,  56 — 
funeral  of  Lamarque,  58 — preparations  of  government, 
59 — outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  60  ct  seq. — vigorous 
measures  of  government  against  it,  63 — meeting  at  La- 
fitte's,  64 — progress  of  the  insurrection,  65 — chances  on 
both  sides,  66— forces  of  government,  67 — Soult's  mili- 
tary measures,  68  —  great  successes  of  the  insurgents, 
and  consternation  of  the  military  chiefs,  69 — forces  on 
both  sides,  and  scene  of  the  struggle,  70 — succes.ses  of 
the  troops,  71— storming  of  the  Cloister  of  St.  Men,  72 
— results  of  the  conflict,  and  conduct  of  the  king.  70 — 
losses  of  the  parties  in  tlie  conflict,  ib.  —  placed  in  a 
state  of  siege,  74  —  increased  confidence  in,  after  the 
suppression  of  the  revolt,  80  —  how  secured  on  behalf 
of  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  xxx.  3  —  licentious- 
ness of  the  theatres  and  romances,  7 — (iroject  for  forti- 
fication of,  1,5 — opposition  to  it,  and  it  is  postponed,  16 
— portion  of  grant  for  pulilic  works  appropriated  to,  18 
— the  Polish  committee  at.  22 — extreme  violence  of  the 
press  in,  1833  and  1834,  31 — law  against  public  criers 
in,  34 — insMirection  in,  1834,  48 — measures  of  govern- 
ment iigaiust  it,  49 — their  victory,  and  massacre  in  the 
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Rue  Transnonain,  50— excitement  in,  on  the  treaty  re- 
garding the  Eastern  question,  xxxii.  GO — fresli  propo- 
sals for  fortifying,  ib. — excitement  in,  after  the  bom- 
bardment of  Beyrout,  68  — excitement  in,  during  the 
trials  for  treason,  xxxiii.  24— escape  of  tlie  leaders  of 
the  revolt  in,  25— celebration  of  the  fete  of  July  in, 
1835,  29 ^explosion  of  the  infernal  macliine,  30 — sen- 
sation caused  by  the  infernal  machine  conspiracy  in, 

32 catastrophe  in,  on  the  marriage  of  the  Duko  of 

Orleans,  S9— distress  among  the  working  classes,  1837, 
91  —  suras  voted  to  tlieatres  of,  ISLSS,  123  and  note  — 
the  elections  of  1S37,  and  the  Liberal  committee  in, 
xxxiv.  3  —  proposed  railways  from,  8 — state  of  poor, 
and  legitimate  and  illegitimate  births,  1S3S,  16-the 

■  Societe  des  Families  in,  35— that  of  des  S^isons,  36 
— insurrection  of  12th  May,  87— tone  of  the  press  of, 
1839,  40  — state  of  the  press  of,  1840,  76  — inaugura- 
tion of  pillar  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastile.  79  —  the  re- 
interment of  Napoleon  In  the  Invalides,  87  —  political 
manifestations  on  the  occasion,  88  —  fortification  of, 
agreed  to  on  the  Eastern  crisis,  95  —  different  views 
with  regard  to  it,  96— plan  adopted,  i6.— continuance 
of  the  fortification  of.  111— Soult's  views  on  this,  112— 
loan  from  bankers  of,  to  Bank  of  England,  1839,  xxxvii. 
40 — great  increase  of  population  of,  IV.  xliii.  158 — re- 
view of  National  Guard  of,  1840,  and  reform  movement 
among  them,  xliv.  31 — commencement  of  combination 
and  riot  in,  1840,  36— riots  in  September,  37— measures 
of  government  for  their  suppression,  33 — and  Bale  Rail- 
way, the,  42 — the  Polish  banquet  at,  interdicted,  52 — 
attempted  assassination  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans  at,  66 
— various  railways  from,  planned  under  Guizot,  79 — 
elections  of  1842  for,  80 — measures  of  municipality  to 
meet  the  scarcity  of  1S4S,  etc.,  xlvii.  5  —  distress  in, 
from  the  monetary  crisis  of  1847,  8_discontent  of  the 
National  Guard  of,  17 — proposed  reform  banquet  at, 
1S4S,  41 — agitation,  42 — preparations  for  it,  and  com- 
promise agreed  to,  44  —  proposed  procession,  45  —  the 
Liberals  decide  against  it,  47- — forces  of  the  Republic- 
ans in,  49 — and  of  the  government,  50 — aspect  of  the 
people,  51— policy  of  National  Guard,  52 — they  in  ef- 
fect join  the  insurgents,  53  —  excitement  on  Guizot's 
resignation,  56— catastrophe  before  his  house,  57— in- 
creased agitation,  60 — successes  of  Marshal  Bugeaud, 
61 —withdrawal  of  the  troops,  ib.,  62  — flight  of  the 
king  and  royal  family,  63— state  of,  after  the  revolution 
of  1848,  1.  3 — disorders  round,  4 — and  in,  7^forraation 
of  tlie  Ateliers  Nationaux,  13— unemployed  workmen 
in,  1348,  20— attempt  to  revolutionize  Belgium  from, 
42 — dissolution  of  tlie  Compagnies  d'Elite  in,  50— dem- 
onstration of  these,  51 — counter-demonstration  of  the 
extreme  party,  52  et  arq.— the  elections  in,  56 — prepa- 
rations for  revolt  in,  57 — revolt  of  March,  and  its  de- 
feat, 53  et  seq .grand  review  in,  April,  6'! — I  he  elec- 
tions for,  64 — Insurrection  of  May  15,  70  et  aeq — So- 
cialist leaders  returned  by,  77  —  the  insurrection  of 
June  in,  forces,  etc.,  81  — its  outbreak,  82  —  and  prog- 
ress, 83— plans  of  Cavaignac,  34— combats  in  tlie  streets, 
86  efscg.— its  suppression,  93— and  results,  94— cruelty 
of  insurgents,  95— heroism  of  the  soldiers,  96 — state  of 
siege  continued,  li.  6— reception  of  the  constitution  of 
1818  in,  16— election  of  Louis  Napoleon  for,  19— ban- 
quet agitation  in,  20— conspiracy  of  January  29,  Ivii. 
13  —  insurrection  of  June  13,  and  its  defeat,  17' — de- 
clared in  state  of  siege,  IS  — feeling  in,  on  the  presi- 
dent's change  of  ministry,  21— election  of  March,  1850, 
in,  23— the  coup  d'etat,  43  et  seg.— combat  in,  51. 

Parishes,  number,  etc.,  of,  in  England,  in  connection 
with  education,  L  x.  57. 

Parito,  M..  chosen  president  of  the  Sardinian  Chamber, 
IV.  lii.  120. 

Parker,  Mr.,  defeats  Lord  John  Russell  in  Devonshire, 
1835,  III.  xxxvi.  3. 

Parker,  Sir  W.,  at  capture  of  Ningpo,  IV.  xlviii.  37. 

Parker,  admiral,  threatens  Greece  in  1S50,  IV.  Ivi.  57. 

Parkhurst  prison,  statistics  of,  IV.  Ivi.  42  note. 

Parliament,  discussions  in,  on  the  property  tax,  I.  ii.  12 
— arguments  against  its  continuance,  13  et  seq. — and 
for  it,  20  et  seq. — discussion  on  the  budget,  1816,  25— 
vote  for  the  army  for  1816  by,  32 — debate  on  agricul- 
tural distress  in,  33  et  seq. — discussion  regarding  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments,  45  et  seq. — motion  regard- 
ing the  Holy  Alliance,  53 — debate  on  bill  for  the  deten- 
tion of  Napoleon,  59 — provision  voted  to  the  Princess 
Cliarlotte,  etc.,  60 — votes  for  public  monuments,  61  et 
seq. — votes  to  officers,  etc.,  63 — reflections  on  the  pro- 
ceedings for  1816,  65 — meeting  in  1817,  and  measures 
proposed,  iv.  11 — debates  on  trade  and  manufactures, 
24— debates  on  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  1818, 
34  et  »eq. — discussion  on  bill  of  indemnity,  41— grant 
for  building  new  churches,  44 — treaty  with  Spain,  etc., 
l-egarding  the  slave-trade,  45— discussion  on  the  alien 
act,  46 — committee  on  charities,  ib. — acts  relaxing  the 


criminal  code,  47 — Sir  Jani'S  Mackintosh  in,  54 — the 
royal  speech  on  opening,  in  1819,  56 — debates  on  t'le 
currency  question,  1819,  57 — on  the  bank  restriction 
act,  61  et  seq. — Mr.  Vansittart's  finance  resolution,  80 
— discussion  on  criminal  law  reform,  82  et  seq. — tlie 
division,  90 — debate  on  tlie  foreign  enlistment  bill,  96 
et  seq. — the  new  Houses  of,  v.  88 — discussions  in,  on  the 
treatment  of  Napoleon,  ix.  115— meeting  of,  1819,  and 
the  royal  speech,  x.  34 — Lord  Sidiuoath's  six  acts,  35 
— meeting  of,  after  the  death  of  George  III.,  and  dis- 
cussion on  the  queen,  42 — meeting  of  the  new, 1820,  52 
— increase  of  the  yeomanry,  54 — the  budget  for  1S20, 
55 — subjects  debated  during  the  session,  56 — debate 
on  the  disfranchisement  of  Grampound,  63 — the  doc- 
trine of  free  trade  first  broached  in,  64 — appointment 
of  committee  on  agricultural  distress,  08 — Bioughain's 
speech  on  it,  69  et  seq. — and  answer  of  the  free-tradi-r.s, 
72 — the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  the  queen, 
84  et  seq. — meeting  of,  1321,  92 — majority  for  minis- 
ters, ib. — debates  on  foreign  affairs,  93  —  debate  on 
Catholic  emancipation,  95  —  carried  in  the  Commons 
and  thrown  out  in  the  Peers,  97 — Russell's  motion  for 
parliamentary  reform,  98 — committee  of  inquiry  into 
agricultural  distress,  99  —  debate  on  bank  cash  pay- 
ment bill,  100 — motion  for  reduction  of  taxation,  and 
discussion  on  it,  103 — measures  regarding  Ireland  in 
1822,  123— debate  on  the  Catholic  claims,  1S22,  124— 
increasing  strength  of  the  minority  on  it,  ib. — and  on 
parliamentary  reform,  125 — Sir  J.  M.ackintosh's  mo- 
tion regarding  the  criminal  law,  127— discussion  on  the 
fall  of  prices,  etc.,  123 — measures  to  relieve  the  agri- 
cultural distress,  129,  130  —  debate  on  the  currency 
question,  131  et  .leq. — repeated  defeats  of  ministers,  143 
— reductions  of  taxation,  1822,  144 — the  budget,  145 — 
reduction  of  the  five  per  cents.,  146 — equ.ilization  of 
the  dead-weight,  147  — small-nntes  bill,  149  —  acts  re- 
lating to  commerce  and  navigation,  151  —  the  king's 
speech  on  opening,  1823,  xii.  29 — debate  on  the  Span- 
ish question,  32  et  .seq. — proceedings  regarding  Hpain 
and  the  South  American  republics,  104 — debates  on  the 
surrender  of  Parga,  II.  xiv.  11 — meeting  of,  1S23,  and 
kuig's  speech,  xix.  7— budget  of  1823,  10-1824,  11— 
cnnversion  of  dead-weight,  12 — reduction  of  the  four 
per  cents.,  13  —  arrangements  regarding  the  national 
debt,  14 — grants  voted  for  new  churches,  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, etc.,  15— debates  in,  on  the  reciprocity  system,  23 
et  seq. — on  the  free-trade  system,  30- — di^cn.'^sion  on 
the  free-tr:ide  system,  36  et  seq. — its  application  to  the 
silk  trade,  4' — I'eduction  of  duties  on  wool,  51 — repeal 
of  laws  against  combination  and  emigration  of  artisans, 
52  et  seq. — discussion  on  the  recognition  of  the  South 
American  States,  66  — budget  of  1825.  69  —  taxes  re- 
duced, and  public  accounts,  70 — discussion  on  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  spirits,  71 — further  free-trade  meas- 
ures, 1825,  76— new  laws  regarding  colonial  shipping, 
77— measures  to  meet  the  monetary  crisis,  SO — proceed- 
ings regarding  riot  at  Dublin  Theatre,  xx.  19— renewal 
of  Irish  insurrection  act,  21 — tithe  composition  act,  ib. 
— debates  on  Irish  corruption  and  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, 22 — Roman  Catholic  question  in  relation  to  En- 
gland, 28 — parliamentary  reform,  alien  bill,  and  re- 
versal of  Scottish  attainders,  29 — act  for  uniformity  of 
weights  and  measures,  31 — chancery  reform,  3& — bill 
to  repress  Catholic  Association,  33 — debate  on  Catholic 
emancipation,  1825.  43  et  seq. — king's  speech,  1826,  and 
letting  out  of  bonded  grain,  xxi.  3 — debate  on  the  bill 
for  suppressing  small  notes,  5  et  seq. — it  is  carried,  16 
— error  in  these  debates,  20— acts  for  relieving  the  dis- 
tress, 2.'! — debates  on  the  emigration  question  in,  27 — 
the  budget,  32— debate  on  the  corn-laws,  33— interim 
admission  of  foreign  grain,  41 — dissolution,  and  elec- 
tions, 44 — opening  of  the  new,  46 — temporary  relaxa- 
tion of  the  corn-laws,  47— king's  message  regarding 
Portugal,  48- debate  on  the  subject.  50  et  .90:5.- recep- 
tion of  the  ministerial  changes  of  1827,  68 -rejection 
of  the  Catholic  bill,  71— Peel's  speech  against  it,  72  et 
geq. — ministerial  measures  on  the  corn-laws,  11  ct  Sfq. 
— proceedings  on  silk-weavers  and  ship-owners,  82 — 
Penryn  and  East  Retford  convicted  of  bribery — com- 
mencement of  the  reform  question,  83 — royal  speech 
on  Navarino,  and  discussion  on  it,  98— grant  to  Mr. 
Canning's  family,  99— finance  committee  and  Catholic 
question,  100— corn-law  bill,  101— bill  for  suppression 
of  small  notes,  102— repeal  of  test  and  corporation  acts, 
103  et  seg.- the  king's  speech  on  the  Catholic  question, 
128— arguments  for  the  bill,  130  et  scg.— and  against 
.  it,  140  et  SC7.- -division  on  it.  147— AVellington's  speech 
in  the  Lords,  148— bill  carried  there,  149— bill  for  dis- 
franchising the  forty-shilling  freehohler.s,  151 — O'Con- 
nell  claiuia  his  seat  in,  152 — his  re-election,  153— want 
of  representation  of  the  great  towns,  xxii.  2 — petition 
to,  for  reform  in  relation  to  state  of  the  currency,  4 
note — motion  on  the  distress  of  the  silk-weavers,  9 — 
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budget  for  1829, 10— Mr.  Attwood  on  the  causes  of  Irish 
distress,  11 — Mr.  Waithman's  exposition  of  tlie  effects 
of  the  monetary  system  on  niannfactnres,  12 — meeting 
of,  1S30,  20— debate  on  the  public  distress  in  the  Lords, 
21  et  seq. — clianges  of  jiarly  shown  by  tlio  division,  25 
— motions  for  reducing  salaries  of  public  ofticers,  2S — 
for  reduction  of  the  army  and  navy,  29 — for  a  revision 
of  the  sj'Stem  of  ta.^ation,  30 — defeat  of  ministers  on 
a  minor  question,  31 — motion  on  the  currency,  32— 
financial  measures,  33 — taxes  remitted,  34— spfcch  of 
Mr.  Baring  on  the  abandonment  of  the  sinking  fund, 
36 — motions  on  reform  during  ses.-ion  of  1830,  43 — de- 
bate on  a  regency,  on  the  accession  of  William  I\'.,'54 
— the  West  India  question,  and  prosecutions  of  the 
press,  55 — its  dissolution,  50 — results  of  the  elections, 
57  —  meeting  of,  and  king's  speech,  1830,  71  — Lord 
Grey's  declaration  on  reform,  72  —  and  Wellington's 
against  it,  73  —  Brougham's  plan  of  leform,  75  —  his 
speech  on  the  postponement  of  the  king's  visit  to  the 
city,  78  —  ministers  defeated  and  re-sign,  79  —  Earl 
Orey's  announcement  of  his  principles  of  government, 
xxiii.  24 — ^vote  of,  to  relieve  the  distress  in  Ireland,  26 
— the  budget,  and  defeat  of  ministers  on  It,  28 — com- 
mittee on  the  reform  bill,  30 — petition?,  31 — introduc- 
tion of  the  bill,  and  arguments  for  it,  32  et  se7.— its 
reception  in  the  House,  40 — arguments  against  it,  47 
cl  seq. — petitions  for  shortening  the  duration  of,  31 — 
leave  given  to  bring  in  the  hill,  54 — petitions  for  it,  55 
— that  of  the  London  merchants  and  bankers  against 
it,  56  -majority  of  one  for  .second  reading,  57 — counter 
motion  carried  against  ministers,  58 — settlement  on  the 
crown,  60— means  by  ivhicli  the  ministry  induce  the 
king  to  dissolve,  61 — scene  at  the  dissolution,  04,  65 — 
results  of  the  elections,  6-!  —  meeting  of,  and  king's 
speech,  72 — majority  for  second  reading  of  the  bill,  73 
— discussion  on  particular  boroughs,  74 — motion  to  give 
members  to  the  colonies  negatived,  7.5 — that  on  £50 
tenant-i  carried,  76 — third  reading  of  the  bill  carried,  77 
— li^arl  Grey's  speech  in  House  of  Peers,  79 — majority 
ngainst  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  81  —  vote  of 
confidence  in  ministers  in  tlie  Commons,  82 — introduc- 
tion of  the  new  reform  bill,  93  —  division  on  it,  and 
Peel's  speecli  a.L'ainst  it,  C5 — majority  on  third  reading, 
and  Lord  John  Russell's  closing  declaration,  96— mo- 
tion on  the  distress  in  the  country,  97 — resolution  to 
create  peers,  101  et  seq. — meetings  to  coerce  the  peers, 
104  —  majority  for  second  reading  in  Peers,  105 — and 
f>ir  Lord  Lyndhurst'.s  amendment,  100 — resignation  of 
ministers,  107 — Lord  Ebrington's  motion  carried,  111— 
the  king  yields,  and  ministers  resume  office,  112 — his 
circular  to  the  Opposition  peers,  113 — the  bill  passed, 
and  I'eceives  the  royal  assent,  115— the  .Scotch and  Irish 
bills  p.issed,  116 — general  results  of  the  reform  bill  on, 
119— entrance  of  talent  through  tlic  close  borough.^,  132 
—the  finances  for  1832,  HI.  xxxi.  10— the  Kns.-o-Bel- 
gian  loan,  11— the  king's  speecli  on  Ireland,  12 — com- 
mittees appointed  on  it,  and  their  recommendations, 
1.3 — debate,  etc.,  on  the  titlie  question,  15  et  .seq. — the 
government  tithe  scheme  carried,  17 — prorogation  of, 
1S32,  2.^ — result  of  the  elections  for  the  first  reformed, 
20  —  meeting  of  it,  and  first  proceedings,  27  —  its  ex- 
treme wordiness,  and  regulations  in  consequence,  28 — • 
regulations  for  forenoon  hours,  2^  —  coercion  bill  for 
Ireland,  30 — debates  on  the  coercion  bill,  01  et  seq. — 
it  is  carried,  42  —  di;bates  on  bill  for  reducing  Irish 
Church  establishment,  45  et  seq. — new  project  regard- 
ing tithes  in  Ireland,  52 — Mr.  Attwood's  speech  on  state 
of  country,  50 — answer  of  government,  57 — the  budget, 
53 — ministry  defeated  on  malt  tax,  59 — this  vote  re- 
scinded, 60 — effects  of  these  votes  on  public  opinion,  Gl 
— conduct  of  Conservative  Opposition,  63 — debate  on 
renewal  of  bank  charter  act,  64  et  seq. — resolutions  in 
1823,  regarding  slavery,  85 — the  colonists  refuse  to  act 
on  these,  86 — Mr.  Stanley's  aruuments  for  negro  eman- 
cipation, 91  ct  seq grant  of  £20,000,000  to  the  slave- 
owners, 99— hill  for  regulating  infant  labor  in  factories, 
103 — close  of  session,  and  review  of  its  proceedings,  110 
— motion  by,  etc.,  regarding  Baron  Smith,  115 — motion 
for  repe.al  of  Irish  union,  and  debate  on  it,  116  et  .teq. — 
divided  state  of,  on  the  subject  of  Ireland  and  repeal, 
127 — motion  by  Mr.  Ward  on  the  Irish  Church,  123— 
commission  of  inquiry  on  it  appointed,  132 — attempt  to 
force  on  Mr.  Ward's  motion,  133— declaration  of  min- 
isters on  it,  ib. — question  before  House  of  Lords,  134 
— progress  of  the  tithe  bill,  136— opposition  of  all  par- 
ties to  it,  137 — parting  address  of  Lord  Grey  as  minis- 
ter in,  141 — modified  coercion  bill  for  Ireland.  143 — 
fate  of  the  Irish  Church  bill,  144— poor-law  amend- 
mi'nt  bill,  145 — debate  on  poor-law  amendnipnt  bill, 
147  ct  .^eq. — it  is  carried,  151 — final  passins  of  it,  153— 
prorogation  of,  and  king's  speech  on  it,  1.55 — burning 
of  the  Houses,  xxxv.  15  —  motion  for  repeal  of  malt 
tax,  26 — debate  on  Lord  Londonderry's  appointment  as 


embassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  28  et  ."ieq.  —  debate  on 
Irish  Church,  32  et  seq. — division  on  it,  and  resignation 
of  ministers,  43 — predominance  of  the  Irish  members, 
48— debate  on  the  India  bill,  69— passing  of  it,  73— de- 
bate on  municipal  reform  bill,  xx.xvi.  9  et  seq fate  of 

the  bill,  15 — debate  on  Irish  Church  bill,  19 — motions 
on  the  currency,  agricultural  distress,  and  Orange 
lodges,  20 — the  budget,  21 — meeting  of,  1835,  and  di- 
vision on  the  speakership,  22 — division  on  the  address, 
23 — opening  of,  1836,  and  king's  speech,  30 — debate  on 
the  Irish  corporation  reform  act,  32  et  seq. — majority 
for  Irish  corporation  bill  in  Commons,  38 — modifica- 
tion of  it  in  the  Lords,  and  its  final  rejection,  39 — the 
Iri.sh  Church  bill  again  passed  by  the  Commoos  and 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  40 — danger  from  the  colli- 
sions between  the  two  Houses,  41 — commission  by.  on 
the  Irish  poor,  and  its  report,  47— English  tithe  bill, 
and  bill  for  registration  of  births,  etc.,  48— agricultural 
distress  committee,  and  refusal  of  currency  investiga- 
tion, 49 — the  budget,  50 — discussion  on  the  anny  and 
navy,  51 — Lord  Dudley  Stuart's  speech  on  the  power 
of  Russia,  52 — meeting  of,  1837,  and  debate  on  the  ad- 
dress, 57 — the  Irish  corporation  bill,  58 — bill  for  abol- 
ishing church-rates,  64 — vote  of,  on  Lord  Normanby's 
jail-delivery  in  Ireland,  65 — discussions  on  the  affair 
of  the  Vixen.  72 — debate  in,  on  the  working  of  tlie  new 
poor-law,  1839,  xxxvii.  49  —  committee  on  combina- 
tions, 66 — division  against  the  charter,  65 — Mr.  Villiers 
as  the  leader  of  the  anti-corn-law  movement  in,  72 — 
debate  on  the  Canadian  rebellion,  93 — claim  of  Canada 
for  representation  in,  94 — debate  on  Lord  Durham's 
ordinance  in  Canada,  100 — and  on  the  apprenticeship 
system,  117 — Brougliam  on  the  increasing  horrors  of 
the  slave-trade,  118  et  seq. — act  regarding  prisons  in 
the  Vi  est  Indies,  etc.,  124-— small  majority  of  the  Jlel- 
bourne  ministry  in,  126 — debate  on  the  Jamaica  bill, 
127  et  seq. — division  on  it,  and  resignation  of  ministers. 
132 — election  of  Speaker,  and  second  Jamaica  bill,  137 
— .settlement  on  Prince  Albert,  xxxviii.  4 — changes  in 
criminal  law,  6 — important  resolution  regarding  colo- 
nization, 9  —  debate  thereon,  10  —  the  penny  postage 
system,  IS  —  discus.sion,  etc.,  of  privilege  of,  in  con- 
nection with  Stockdale's  case,  21  et  seq. — statistics  of 
Irish  crime  laid  before,  -6 — -discu.ssion  on  Lord  Nor- 
manbv's  liberation  of  prisoners,  28 — additions  voted  to 
the  army,  1839  and  1840,  34— debate  on  the  state  of  the 
navy,  35 — motion  of  Mr.  \  illiers  on  the  corn-laws,  37 
—  new  reform  bill  for  Ireland,  and  its  fate,  41  —  the 
budget,  42 — division  on  it,  43 — the  debate  on  it,  44  et 
se^.^bulance  of  parties  in,  1841,  40 — new  reform  bill 
for  Ireland,  41 — the  budget.  42 — the  division  and  de- 
bate on  it,  43  et  seq. — vote  of  want  of  confidence,  54 — 
dissolution,  55 — result  of  the  elections,  57 — defeats  of 
ministers,  and  their  resignatinn,  5S^session  of  1841, 
IV.  xli.  26— opening  of  that  of  1S42,  27— Sir  R  Peel's 
corn-law  scheme.  28  et  seq. — the  sliding  scale.  34 — ar- 
guments against  it,  35 — it  is  passed,  40 — Sir  K.  Peel's 
proposed  tariff  and  financial  measures,  43  et  seq. — ar- 
guments against  the  income  tax,  .'O  et  seq.  —  intelli- 
gt-nee  received  of  the  Afghanistan  disaster,  61 — Lord 
Mahon's  copyright  bill,  02  et  seq. — debate  on  the  arms 
act  for  Ireland,  TO— session  of  1843,  78— I>ord  Ashley's 
bills  for  infant  labor,  ib.— Sir  James  Graham's  factory 
and  education  bill,  79 — new  factory  bill,  and  ten  hours' 
amendment,  80 — bill  regarding  turnpikes  in  Wales,  S4 
— great  Chartist  petition  to,  85 — bill  for  reducing  the 
3i  per  cents.,  103— budget  for  1844,  104— reduction  of 
taxes,  105 — and  of  the  sugar  duties,  106  —  debate  on 
bank  charter  act,  107  et  .^eq. — it  is  passed,  114 — Scotch 
and  Irish  bills,  115 — the  railway  committees  in,  and 
their  decisions,  ,xlii.  6 — bill  reducing  railway  deposits 
to  a  half,  11  —  budget  of  1845,  14  —  income  tax  con- 
tinued, and  indirect  taxes  repealed,  15 — bill  for  estab- 
lishing secular  colleges  in  Ireland,  22 — enlarged  grant 
to  Maynooth,  23 — introduction  of  Scotch  poor-law,  26 
— charge  against  Sir  James  Graham  of  opening  letters, 
31 — passing  of  alien  act,  32 — motion  by  Mr.  Cobden  on 
agricultural  distress,  33 — motion  of  Mr.  Miles  regard- 
ing it,  34— further  divisions  on  corn-laws,  and  close  of 
session,  35 — meeting  of,  1846,  and  queen's  speech,  46, 
47 — debate  on  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  48  et  seq. — Dis- 
raeli's attack  on  Peel,  57 — arguments  against  the  bill, 
59— result  of  debate.  05 — Wellington's  speech  on  the 
bill,  66 — budget  for  1846,  68 — new  coercion  act  for  Ire- 
land, 70 — coalition  against  ministry,  71 — debate  on  bill, 
72 — majority  against  ministers,  81 — Disraeli's  picture 
of  the  division  scene,  82 — Sir  R.  Peel's  concluding  ad- 
dress, announcing  his  resignation,  84 — strength  of  the 
moneyed  and  manufacturing  interest  in,  and  its  influ- 
ence on  the  corn-law  question,  89 — meeting  of,  1840. 
and  government  plan  for  the  sugar  duties,  xliii.  5  et 
seq. — discussion  on  flogging  in  the  army,  22  et  seq. — 
arms  bill  for  Ireland,  29  —  plans  of,  for  relieving  the 
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Irish  famine,  33 — meeting  of,  on  the  Irish  famine,  and 
queen's  speech,  36 — Lord  Brougliam's  picture  of  Ire- 
land, 38 — ministerial  plans,  3T,  39 — amended  poor  and 
temporary  relief  act  for  Ireland,  40 —absorption  of,  by 
the  Irish  famine,  53 — debate  on  Lord  G.  Bentinck's 
Irish  railway  scheme,  54 — division  on  it,  63— the  budg- 
et for  1S47,  69 — debates  in,  on  the  commercial  crisis 
of  1847,  75— debate  on  the  navigation  laws,  85 — on  Mr. 
Fielden's  bill  to  limit  factory  labor,  86 — introduction 
of  limited  service  system  into  array,  94  et  .seq. — debates 
on  public  education,  96— new  Irish  coercion  bill,  97 — 
prorogation  and  dissolution  of,  98 — meeting  of,  1847, 
and  queen's  speech  on  the  suspension  of  tlie  bank  act, 
105  —  discussion  on  the  latter,  106  et  seq. — answer  of 
Lord  G.  Bentinck,  etc.,  109  et  seq. — report  of  committees 
on  bank  charter  act,  112 — prorogation  of,  114 — excite- 
ment in,  on  tlie  Tahiti  affair,  xlvi.  2 — debate  on  the 
Polish  question,  23  —  thanks  voted  on  conquest  of 
Siunde,  xlix.  29 — announcement  of  recall  of  Lord  El- 
borough,  44— effects  of  absence  of  control  of,  in  India, 

124 dangers  from  its  direct  givernment  there,  126 — 

debate  in,  on  repeal  of  navigation  laws,  Ivi.  7  et  seq. — 
it  is  carried,  15 — motion  for  relief  to  agricultural  classes, 
18 — debate  on  it,  ib. — debate  on  free  trade,  26  et  seq.— 
decision  on  it,  31 — difficulty  of  direct  representation  of 
the  colonies  in,  43  —  continues  suspension  of  habeas 
corpus  act  in  Ireland,  52 — the  Irish  encumbered  est:itP3 
bill,  53 — proceedings  in,  on  affair  of  Don  Pacifico,  59— 
defeat  of  ministers  on  militia  bill,  64— dissolved,  and 
elections  for  new,  69— -defeat  of  ministers  on  the  budg- 
et, and  their  resignation,  70 — the  members  of,  at  Wel- 
lington's funeral,  77.  , 

Parliament,  the  proposed  Austrian,  IV.  liv.  17. 

Parliament  House,  Edinburgh,  banquet  to  George  IV.  in 
the,  I.  X.  153. 

Parliaments,  annual,  one  of  the  points  of  the  charter,  III. 
xxxvii.  03. 

Parliamentajy  commission,  report  of  the,  1846,  on  the  po- 
tato failure  in  Ireland,  IV.  xlii.  88. 

Parliamentary  committee,  report  of,  on  opening  letters, 
IV.  xlii.  31. 

Parliamentary  expen.'es,  railway,  xlii.  5  note. 

Parliamentary  proceedings,  bill  regarding  publication  of, 
III.  x-xxviii.  24. 

Parliamentary  reform,  motion  by  Lord  John  Russell  on, 
1820,  I.  X.  63— and  again,  18  il,  98— increase  of  de.^ire 
among  the  agriculturists  for,  li '5— motion  on,  1822,  and 
increasing  strength  of  the  minority  on  it,  125— effects 
of,  in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  18 — motion  by  Mr.  Abercromby 
on,  1824,  29 — commencement  of  the  question  of,  S3— 
Canning  the  opponent  of,  xxi.  88— motion  on,  1829, 
xxii.  7. — Sea  Reform. 

Parma,  count,  heads  the  revolutionists  at  Alessandria,  I. 
vii.  119. 

Parma,  grand-duchesa  of,  abdication  of,  11.  xxv.  26 — ap- 
plies for  aid  to  Austria,  27 — restored,  and  amnesty  grant- 
ed by,  ib. 

Parma,  contributions  from  France  to,  I.  iii.  48  note  — 
treaty  regarding  duchy  of,  vii.  48 — democratic  insuiTec- 
tion  in,  18.50,  II.  xxv.  25,  26— its  suppression,  27— vol- 
unteers from,  IV.  Iii.  26— terms  of  armistice  regarding, 
76 — occupation  of,  by  the  Austrians,  77 — conditions  of 
final  armistice  regarding,  98. 

Parmentier,  M.,  the  trial,  etc.,  of,  IV.  xlvii.  11,  12. 

Parnassus,  mount,  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  passes  of,  n.  xiv. 
113. 

Parnell,  Sir  H.,  on  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  I. 

Iv.  34 defense  of  the  Catholic  Association  by,  II.  xx. 

38 -motion  by,  on  the  civil  list,  1830,  xxii,  79— treas- 
urer of  navy,  1835,  III.  xxxv.  44  note. 

Parochial  boards,  the,  under  new  Scotch  poor-law,  IV. 
xlii.  29. 

Parochial  school  system  of  Scotland,  the,  and  want  of  it 
in  England,  I.  iv.  46  — its  introduction  into  England 
proposed  by  Brougham,  x.  56. 

Paniue,  the  duke  del,  a  member  of  the  Cortes  of  1822,  I. 
xi.  51. 

Parquin,  colonel,  accompanies  Louia  Napoleon  to  Boulogne, 
ni.  xxxiv.  81. 

Parthenon,  purchase  of  the  friezes  from  the,  I.  ii.  62. 

Parti-prttre,  the,  undue  ascendency  of,  in  France,  I.  ix. 
Ill — increasing  predominance  of,  xii.  120 — increasing 
influence  of,  with  Charles  X.,  II.  xvi.  9 — denunciations 
of,  by  the  press,  37 — re-establishment  of  the  censorship 
by  the,  57 — urge  the  disbanding  of  the  National  Guard, 
63 — compel  the  retirement  of  Labourdonnaye,  xvii.  8  — 
dangerous  influence  of,  on  the  government  of  Charles 
X.,  112. 
Party  contests,  cause  of  the  violence  of,  in  the  United 

States,  m.  xxxvii.  12. 
Party  riots,  prevalence  of,  in  Ireland,  1823,  n.  xx.  20. 
Parant,  M. ,  minister  of  public  instruction,  1839,  III.  xxxiv. 
33  note. 


Paskewitch,  field-marshal,  the  head  of  the  Tchinn,  I.  viii. 
24 — anecdote  of,  151  note — defeat  of  the  Persians  by,  in 
1826,  II.  xiii.  72 — further  successes,  and  peace,  73 — 
conmiands  against  the  Persians,  xv.  21- — besieges  Abba- 
sabad,  id.— victory  of  Djevan-Boulak,  22 — capture  of 
Abbasabad,  ib. — captures  Sardarabad  and  Erivan,  24 — 
proclamation  to  his  army,  ib. — further  successes,  25 — 
concludes  peace,  26 — fresh  successes  of,  and  peace  final- 
ly ratified,  28 — forces  under,  for  campaign  of  1828,  66-^ 
his  line  of  operations,  67 — besieges  Kars,  68 — its  fall,  70 
— plague  breaks  out  among  his  troops,  71 — captures  Ak- 
halzikh,  72,  73— defeats  the  Turks,  75,  76— capture  of 
Akhalzikh,  79,  80 — further  successes,  81 — results  of  the 
campaign,  82 — his  plans,  and  formation  of  Mohammedan 
coi-ps,  S3 — threatened  hostilities  with  Persia,  and  meas- 
ures in  consequence,  89 — forces  under,  and  opening  of 
campaign,  90 — defeats  Hadgi  Hassan,  91 — his  disposi- 
tions, and  position  of  the  Turks,  92 — his  plan  of  attack, 
93 — subsequent  movements,  94 — battle  of  Kainly,  95  et 
seq. — storming  of  intrenched  camp  of  MQli  Duz,  99 — re- 
sults of  these  victories,  100 — his  advance  and  capture 
of  Hassan  Kale,  101— fall  of  Erzeroum,  102— further 
movements,  103 — submission  of  Pacha  of  Mush,  and  of 
Baibout,  104 — combats  at  Kliart,  IC) — retreats  to  Erze- 
roum, 106 — combats  in  Guriel,  107 — again  advances 
against  Baibout,  108 — defeats  the  Turks  there,  109 — 
annistice,  and  results  of  campaign,  110 — made  field- 
marshal,  ib. — appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  Po- 
land, xxvi.  79 — offensive  plans  of,  82,  83 — he  crosses  the 
Vistula,  84 — forces  and  position  of,  87 — assault  of  War- 
saw, 89— refuses  all  terpis,  90 — appointed  to  command 
the  Russian  army  of  intervention,  IV.  Iv.  39 — move- 
ments assigned  to,  46 — sketch  of  his  career,  49 — forces 
under,  50 — captures  Debreczyn,  53 — proposals  to  Geor- 
gey  to  capitulate,  62 — movements  against  the  latter,  65 
— battle  of  Debreczyn,  66 — capitulation  of  Georgey  to, 
81 — attempts  of,  to  save  the  Hungarian  leaders,  84. 

Pasquier,  M.,  Garde  des  Sceaux  in  1815,  I.  iii.  9 — retires 
with  Talleyrand,  42 — character,  etc.,  of,  58 — in  the 
Chamber  of  1816,  vi.  10 — chosen  president,  ib. — ^bill  re- 
garding the  liberty  of  the  press  introduced  by,  1818,  55 
— views  of,  in  1818,  78 — tenders  his  resignation,  ib. — 
becomes  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  ix.  23 — arguments 
of,  for  re-establishing  the  censorship,  57 — efforts  of,  on 
behalf  of  the  new  electoral  law,  63 — circular  to  the  elect- 
ors drawn  up  by,  94 — speech  of,  on  the  censorship,  1821, 
104 — the  Royalists  on  him,  105 — arguments  of,  against 

the  new  law  of  succession,  II.  xvi.  44  et  srq presides  at 

the  tinals  for  treason  in  1834,  HI.  xxxiii.  17 — attack  on 
Barbes  by,  .xxxiv.  41. 

Passengers,  total  railway,  1845  to  1S49,  IV.'xlii.  5  note. 

Passy,  M.,  becomes  minister  of  finance,  HI.  xxxiii.  5 — 
minister  of  commerce  under  Thiers,  52  note — ^majority 
against,  as  president,  1839,  xxxiv.  32 — majority  for,  as 
president,  18.39,  34 — finance  minister  under  Soult,  1839, 
38  note — minister  of  finance,  1848,  IV.  li.  31 — a  member 
of  Louis  Napoleon's  cabinet,  Ivii.  3 — -speech  against  re- 
duction of  salt  duties,  5 — proposed  additional  duty  on 
successions,  6. 

Passy,  cholera  at,  HI.  xxix.  32  note. 

Pastrengo,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  IV.  Iii.  38. 

Pasturage,  increased  direction  of  agriculture  into,  in  old 
countries,  IV.  xliii.  158,  160. 

Patans,  submission  of  the,  1817,  III.  x.xxix.  47. 

Patents,  abolition  of  tax  on,  in  Belgium,  IV.  liii.  18. 

Patras,  capture  of,  by  the  insurgent  Greeks,  II.  xiv.  21 — 

recapture  of,  by  the  Turks,  36 — fearful  massacre,  ib 

blockade  of,  by  the  Greeks,  42 — defeat  of  the  Greeks 
near,  45 — relieved  by  the  Turks,  91 — blockade  of,  by 
the  Greeks,  llS^capture  of,  by  the  Greek  insurgents, 
IV-  xlvi.  58. 

Patrickson,  colonel.  On  the  distress  in  Ireland  in  1823,  I. 
X.  122  note. 

Patriot,  universal  sympathy  with  the,  HI.  x.xxix.  1. 

Patronage,  distribution  of,  in  France  under  Louis  Philippe, 
III.  XXX.  3,  4 — government  corruption  by  means  of,  in 
France,  xxxiv.  13 — church,  advantages  of,  xxxviL  76. 

Pattle,  colonel,  at  Meanee,  IV.  xlix.  15,  17. 

Paul,  the  emperor,  ukase  in  favor  of  the  serfs  by,  I.  viii. 
28— the  succession  made  hereditary  by.  111 — bequest  of 
Georgia  to,  H.  xiii.  69^treaty  with  Napoleon  for  inva- 
sion of  India,  III.  xL  24. 

Pauloise,  seizure  of  Louvel  by,  I.  ix.  30. 

Paupers,  out  and  in  door,  1840-1848,  HI.  xxxi.  153  and 
note — .average  number  of,  xxxvii.  49 — English,  number 
of,  1842-1847,  rv.  xlii.  13  note — proposed  new  regula- 
tions regarding  removability  of,  50 — tables  of,  1S43- 
1S5G,  xliii.  162  note. 

Pauper  funerals,  proportion  of,  in  Glasgow,  1848,  IV. 
xliii.  126  note. 

Pauperism,  expenditure  on,  in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  2 — in  Par- 
is, 1831,  III.  xxi.x.  21 — abuses  which  had  crept  in  with 
regard  to,  xxxi.  145 — increase  of,  by  the  old  poor-law» 
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148 — statistics  of,  under  new  poor-law,  154  and  note. — 
statistics  of,  1S3G  to  1S41,  xxxvii.  45— increase  of,  1839, 
43— increase  of,  1S4'2,  IV.  xli.  17— 1S40-1S43,  ih.  note- 
history  of,  and  law  regarding,  in  Scotland,  xlii.  '16  et 
seq. — great  increase  of,  1847-1848,  xliii.  124— increase 
of,  in  Glasgow  and  the  neighboring  districts,  1S48,  120 
— in  Lanarkshire,  1S47-1S4'^,  ib.  note — (frcat  liritain, 
1848  to  1852,  Ivi.  4  and  note — efifects  of  the  gold  discov- 
eries on,  74  and  note. 

Pavia,  insurrection  in,  IV.  lii.  10 — occupation  of,  by  the 
Austrians,  75 — concentration  of  the  Austrians  at,  90. 

Pavilion  Marsan,  tlie,  in  tlie  French  Chamber,  I.  iii.  56. 

Peace,  the^  stimulation  of  democratic  passion  by,  I.  i.  3 — 
position  of  governments  and  peoples  during  it,  4 — state 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  conclusion  of,  li.  1  it  seq. — not 
the  cause  of  the  prevalent  distress,  9 — acquisitions  of 
Russia  by,  viiL  2 — intlnence  of,  on  Franco,  ix.  2 — effect 
of  the  continuance  of,  in  France,  II.  xvii.  115 — modera- 
tion displayed  by  Germany  on.  III.  xxvii.  2 — develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  Germany  since,  6  et  seq. — great 
effect  of  the  changes  in  the  currency  laws  during,  xxxv. 
l^danger  of  unsuitable  military  appointments  during, 
xl.  144  —  diminution  of  corporal  punishment  in  the 
array  during,  IV.  xliii.  24— prosperity  of  Germany  dur- 
ing, liil.  5. 

Pearl  fishery,  joint-stock  company  for,  18l5,  II.  xix.  6G 
note. 

Peasantry,  the,  character  and  state  of,  in  Spain,  I.  vii. 
17 — in  Russia,  viii.  26,  27 — state  of,  in  Ireland,  x.  116 
— the  Irish,  recklessness,  etc.,  of,  II.  xxi.  1C4 — govern., 
nieiit  measures  for  ameliorating  condition  of,  in  Prus- 
sia, III.  xxvii.  43 — state  of  the  Irisii,  and  its  causes, 
xxxvi.  45 — the  French,  depressed  condition  of,  IV.  xliv. 
4 — their  state  under  Louis  Philippe,  107— efforts  of 
Russia  to  ameliorate  their  condition  iu  Poland,  xlvi. 
13 — regulations  regarding,  in  Prussian  Poland,  14 — 
and  in  Galicia,  16 — the  French,  feeling  of,  toward  the 
revolution  of  184S.  1.  29 — the  Hungarian,  liii.  11 — rep- 
resentation of,  in  the  Tvrol,  9. 

Pechlin,  M.,  III.  xxvii.  48  note. 

Pechonnier,  M.,  xxxiii.  21. 

Pcdimon,  gallant  defense  of  pass  of,  II.  xiv.  126. 

Peel,  the  first  Sir  Robert,  speech  of,  against  the  resump- 
tion of  cash  pavments,  I.  iv.  62 — views  of,  regarding 
his  son,  IV.  xli.' 9,  10. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  his  insurrection  act  for  Inland,  1817, 
I.  Iv.  18 — chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  bank  re- 
striction act,  57 — his  speech  on  the  subject,  CO — argu- 
ments of,  for  tlie  resumption  of  cash  payments,  64 
et  3cq. — views  of,  as  to  the  effect  on  prices  of  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments,  79— on  the  standard  of 
value,  X.  9 — efforts  of,  for  ira.provement  of  criminal 
law,  94 — speech  of,  1821,  on  Catholic  emancipation,  96 
— succeeds  Lord  Sidmouth  as  home  secretary,  114 — on 
the  expected  fall  of  prices,  128— Arnold  on,  143 — op- 
poses active  intervention  in  Spain,  xii.  64 — eulogium 
on,  by  Brougham,  II.  xx.  22 — moves  renewal  of  the 
alien  act,  29 — and  reversal  of  Scottish  attainders,  ib. — 
arguments  of,  ag.iinst  the  Catholic  Association,  34 — 
opposes  the  Catholic  emancipation  bill  of  1825,  43 — on 
the  Duke  of  York,  xxi.  59 — resignation  of,  on  Can- 
ning's appointment,  64— reception  of,  in  Parliament 
after  Peel's  acces'^ion  to  power,  OS — his  spcecli  against 
the  Catholic  claims.  1827,  71,  72  et  .^q. — his  sincerity 
in  it,  76 — on  the  probable  export  of  corn  from  Ameri- 
ca, 80 — reforms  of  criminal  law  introduced  by,  82 — be- 
comes home  secretary,  95 — chairman  of  the  finance 
committee,  100 — arguments  of,  against  repeal  of  the 
test  and  coi-poration  laws,  107 — yielding  of,  on  the 
Catholic  question,  127— attack  of  Sir  Charles  Wetlier- 
all  on,  129— defeated  at  Oxforfi,  I'b.— speech  of,  for  the 
Catholic  emancipation  bill,  130  et  seq.  —  attack  by 
O'Connell  on,  153 — arguments  of,  against  proposed  re- 
vision of  system  of  taxation,  xxii.  30 — character  of 
George  IV.  by,  47 — intimates  the  resignation  of  minis- 
ters, 79— on  Karl  Grey's  first  intentions  regarding  re- 
form, xxiii.  30  note — arguments  of,  against  the  reform 
bill,  47 — reunion  of  the  Tory  party  under,  54^— supports 
Mr.  Wynn's  motion  on  the  details  of  the  bill,  74 — on  the 
new  reform  bill,  93 — his  speech  against  it,  95 — refuses 
the  premiership,  108  —  and  declines  office,  110  —  his 
opinion  of  Louis  Philippe,  xxiv.  .51 — supports  govern- 
ment on  the  address,  1833,  III.  xxxi.  27— arguments  of, 
for  Irish  coercion  bill,  31 — on  the  system  of  intimi- 
dation in  Ireland,  33  note — arguments  of,  against  the 
Irish  Church  bill,  46  et  seq. — arguments  of,  against  the 
bank  charter  renewal  act,  G.'i^declaration  of,  on  the 
Irisli  Church,  134 — applied  to  to  form  a  ministry,  1834, 
160 — the  monetary  system  of,  its  characteristics,  xxxv. 
5 — formation  of  his  ministry,  16 — his  address  to  the 
electors  of  Tamworth,  17  —  division  against,  on  the 
Speakership,  22 — and  on  the  address,  23— refuses  to 
resign  after  being  defeated  on  address,  25 — opposes  the 


repeal  of  the  malt,  tax,  16 — on  the  diminished  consump- 
tion of  beer,  27 — on  the  appointment  of  Lord  London- 
derry embassador  to  Kussia,  28 — measures  for  relief  of 
Dissenters,  etc.,  29 — attack  on  Ills  ministry,  on  the 
Irish  Church  question,  31 — arguments  of,  against  the 
Irisli  Church  motion,  H8  et  seq. — resigns,  43 — import- 
ance of  the  administration  of,  45 — it  avertid  the  dan- 
ger of  revolution,  46 — its  effects  in  restoring  the  House 
of  Lords  to  its  functions,  47 — its  pernicious  efTccts  on 
Ireland,  48 — his  ri.se  in  public  estimation  from  it,  50 — 
arguments  of,  against  corporate  reform  bill,  xxxvi.  12 
et  seq. — motion  by,  on  Irish  Church  bill,  10— dct.iils 
by,  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  Church,  ib.  noU- — Lord 
Amherst  appointed  governor  of  Canada  by,  27 — Jirgu- 
nients  of,  against  Irish  corporation  bill,  34 — again  op- 
poses appropriation  clause  in  Irish  Church  bill,  40 — 
opposes  Lord  Chandos's  motion  for  agriciiltuial  relief, 
49 — supports  the  inciejise  of  the  navy,  18l!6,  51 — ban- 
quet to,  at  Glasgow,  183C,  56 — his  speech,  ih. — anxiety 
of,  for  compromise  between  th(^  two  Hmises,  66 — mo- 
tion by,  on  the  Irish  tithe  bill,  1838,  67 — motion  by, 
on  the  Irish  municipal  bill,  6S— votes  for  it,  1839,  69— 
views  of,  on  the  case  of  the  Vixen,  72 — on  Canada, 
xxxvii.  77 — conduct,  etc.,  of,  in  opposition,  1'26 — argu- 
ments of,  against  the  Jamaica  bill,  li50 — negotiations 
with,  for  forming  a  government,  134 — broken  off  on  the 
household  quesl;ion,  135 — his  true  reasons  for  declining 
oflfice,  136 — again  opposes  the  Jamaica  bill,  137 — on 
the  state  of  the  finances,  1841,  xxxviii.  31 — op|)oBCs  the 
reduction  of  the  Irish  franchise,  41 — arguments  of, 
against  the  buduet  of  1841,  44  et  seq. — want  of  confi- 
dence motion  by,  54 — majority  for,  by  elections  of 
1841,  57 — speech  of,  on  amendment  to  address,  1841, 
58 — sent  for  to  form  a  ministry,  )7>.— effect  of  his  fn  e- 
trade  measures  on  India,  xxxix.  9  note — appoints  Loi'd 
Ileytesbury  governor-general  of  India,  xl.  16 — charac- 
ter of,  IV.  xli.  1 — causes  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  re- 
garding him,  2 — injustice  of  the  extreme  views  on  both 
sides,  3 — did  not  want  political  courage,  4 — but  was 
not  a  leader  of  thought,  5 — his  style  of  oratory,  6 — his 
administrative  powers,  7 — merit  of  his  opposition  to 
reform,  8— ambition  not  the  cause  of  his  versatility  of 
principle,  0 — real  explanation  of  his  conduct,  lo — his 
views  on  the  currency,  11 — explanation  thus  afforded 
of  liis  career,  12 — his  private  character,  13— forn.ation 
of  his  ministry,  14 — list  of  them,  ib. — their  foreign  dif- 
ficulties, 15 — use  made  of  the  general  distress  in  1842 
against  them,  24- — financial  difficulties  of,  42  — his 
speech  introducing  his  tariff  and  financial  measures, 
43  et  seq. — arguments  of  the  Opposition  against  it,  49 
et  seq. — it  is  passed,  55 — heroic  conduct  of,  on  the  Af- 
ghanistan disaster,  61 — measures  of,  against  the  repeal 
agitation,  arrest,'  trial,  etc.,  of  O'Connell,  and  effect 
of  these  proceedings,  70  et  .teq. — measures  of,  for  sup- 
pressing the  Rebecca  riots,  83 — and  act  for  removing 
their  cause,  84 — murder  of  Mr.  Drumniond,  his  secre- 
tary, 85 — charge  by,  against  Cobdin,  ib. — settlement 
of  the  Maine  boundary  question  under,  90 — his  con- 
duct in  it,  f'2 — on  the  seizure,  etc.,  of  Sir.  Pritchard  at 
Tahiti,  100 — on  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  army  and 
navy,  1844,  105 — his  bank  charter  act,  107 — argnnicnts 
for  it,  108  et  seq. — his  resolutions  on  the  subject.  111 
note — it  is  passed,  114— Scotch  and  Irish  bills,  115— on 
the  bank  act  as  the  cause  of  the  prosperity  which  fol- 
lowed, xlii.  1 — on  the  improved  state  of  the  working 
classes  during  the  railway  mania,  8  note — bill  reducing 
railway  deposits  to  a  half,  11 — opening  of  Tn  nt  Valley 
line  by  lum,i6. — financial  statement  of,  1845,  14 — views 
of,  regarding  Catholic  clergy  of  Irflaiid,  22— enlarged 
grant  to  Maynooth  College,  23— the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws  by  him  only  the  continuation  of  former  policy,  36 
— first  measures  of,  on  the  potato  failure,  40 — resigna- 
tion of  ministry,  4-J — their  restoration,  45— arguments 
of,  in  support  of  corn-law  repeal,  48  et  seq. — reception 
of  his  proposed  measures  in  the  countiT,  56 — Disraeli's 
attack  on  him,  57 — the  budget  for  1846,  C8 — determin- 
ation of  protectionists  to  drive  him  from  power,  69 — 
life  preservation  bill  for  Ireland,  ih. — arguments  for  it, 
73 — coalition  of  parties  against,  71 — nmjority  against, 
on  the  Irish  bill,  81 — courses  open  to  him,  and  resolves 
on  resignation,  83 — his  concluding  address,  84,  85 — re- 
flections on  his  free-trade  measures,  86,  et  srq. — his 
measures  not  free  trade,  but  withdrawal  of  protection 
from  agriculture,  90 — review  of  his  conduct  with  regard 
to  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  93 — the  alleviating  circiin- 
stances  in  his  case,  94 — the  Toiy  party  destroyed  by, 
xliii.  2 — course  taken  by,  on  the  slave-sugar  question, 
16 — measures  of,  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  50 — argu- 
ments of,  against  Lord  George  Bentinck's  Irish  railway 
scheme,  CO  et  seq. — motives  of  his  opposition.  63 — ar- 
guments of,  on  the  monetary  crisis  of  1847,  79 — sup- 
ports motion  for  committee  on  navigation  laws,  85— 
arguments  of,  against  Mr.  Fielden's  factory  bill,  89 — 
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supports  the  Irish  coercion  bill  of  1S47.  97 — endeavors 
to  maintain  the  bank  charter  act,  l'^4T,  102— review 
of  his  arguments  on  the  bank  act,  113 — the  monetary- 
crisis  of  184S  due  to  his  monetary  system,  143 — object 
of,  in  the  bank  charter  act,  151— free  trade  was  forced 
on  liim,  161 — efforts  of,  to  secure  ratification  of  the 
slave-trade  treaty,  xliv.  51— language  of,  on  the  Tahiti 
affair,  xlvi.  2 — his  pacific  policy,  3 — views  of,  on  the 
Spanish  marriages,  40  and  note— announces  the  recall 
of  Lord  Ellenborough,  xlix.  44— appointment  of  Sir  11. 
Hardinije  governor-general,  46  —  adherence  of  Lord 
Dalhousie  to,  93— the  Irish  encumbered  estates  bill, 
Ivi.  53— death  of,  61. 
Peel,  lady,  refusal  of  a  peerage  by,  IV.  xli.  13— threaten- 
ing letter  to,  1S42,  20,  Ivi.  61. 
Peel,  Mr.,  large  grant  to,  at  Swan  River,  III.  xxxviii.  11. 
Peel,  colonel,  surveyor-general  of  ordnance,  1841,  I\'.  xli. 

14  note. 
Peerage,  the,  made  hereditary  in  France,  I.  iii.  21— state 

of,  in  France,  II.  xvi.  79. 
Peers,  House  of,  see  Lords. 

Peers,  Cliamber  of,  in  France,  ordinance  regarding  it  in 
1815,  I.  iii.  20 — composition  of,  in  1S15,  59— discussion 
on  law  of  arrest  in,  70 — on  that  against  seditious  cries, 
72— trial  of  Ney  before  the,  84— condemnation  of  Xey 
before,  88,  87— the  Royalist  law  of  elections  thrown  out 
by,  114 — discussion  on  the  new  law  of  elections,  vi.  17 
— vole  in,  on  the  law  for  recruiting  the  army,  54 — re- 
jection of  the  new  law  regarding  the  press  by,  55  — 
movement  against  the  electoral  law  in,  83 — discussion 
on  it,  88  et  seq. — great  creation  of,  96 — vote  in,  on  the 
law  of  arrest,  ix.  54— and  on  the  re-establishinent  of 
the  censorship,  59 — vote  of,  on  the  new  electoral  law, 
78— vote  of,  on  the  censorship,  1821, 103 — throw  out  the 
law  for  reducing  the  interest  on  the  debt.  xii.  114— 
strength  of  the  Jesuit  party  in,  II.  xvi.  10— majority 
in,  for  the  law  against  sacrilege,  33 — majority  in,  for 
reduction  of  the  debt,  35— defeat  of  the  new  law  of  suc- 
cession in,  50 — division  in,  on  t!ie  new  law  regarding 
the  censor-hip,  60 — new  creation  of,  60 — vote  of,  on  thj 
exclusion  of  government  employi'^s  from  the  suffrai^'C, 
79— debate  on  the  address  in,  1829,  85— character  of, 
xvii.  120 — great  creations  of,  by  Louis  XV'III.,  135— 
meeting  of,  after  the  fall  of  Charles  X.,  xxiv.  19— their 
proceedings,  20— speech  of  Chateaubriand  in,  in  defense 
of  the  rights  of  Cliarles  X.,  34— vote  of  the,  in  favor  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  4n—creationH  .if,  by  Charles  X. 
made  null  by  constitution  of  lj^30,  43— resignations  of, 
under  Louis  Pliilippe,  44— trial  of  tlie  ex-ministers  of 
Charles  X.  ordered  before,  xxv.  3— commencement  of 
it,  6— creation  of,  to  force  the  abolition  of  the  heredi- 
tary peerage,  103 — repeated  creations  of,  105— great 
creation  of^  by  Louis  Philippe,  III.  xxix.  S3,  xxx.  9— 
created  a  court  for  trial  of  insurgents,  1834,  xxx.  51  — 
commencement  of  the  treason  trials  before,  1834,  x.xxiii, 
16 — difficulties  of  them,  17— contest  witk  tlie  Bar,  18— 
fommenceraent  of  proceedings,  20— charges  against,  by 
Audrey  de  Puyraveau,  23— continuation  of  the  trials, 
and  violent  scenes,  24 — the  trials  disjoined,  25— con- 
clusion of  tliem,  26— trial  of  Alibaud  before,  65— fresh 
creation  of,  1837,  xxxiv.  2— vote  in,  1S37,  on  reduction 
of  interest,  6— fiesh  creation  of,  183^,  62— debate  on  in- 
fant labor  in,  77— trial  of  Louis  Xapoleon  before,  83— 
trial  of  Darmoi  before,  85— vote  of,  on  the  fortifications 
of  Paris,  112 — character,  want  of  consideration,  etc.,  IV. 
xliv.  10— adopt  the  doctrine  of  moral  complicity,  67— 
vote  in,  on  the  regency  question,  91 — discredit  into 
which  fallen,  104 — bill  regarding  Jesuit  schools  carried 
in  xlvi.  5— trial  of  Teste,  Cubi6res,  etc.,  before,  xlvii. 
11,  12. 
Peers,  Chamber  of,  in  Prussia,  its  functions,  etc..  III. 

xxvii.  77. 
Peerage,  demands  of  Lafayette  regarding  the,  II.  xxv. 
15— the  hereditary,  question  of  tlie  abolition  of  the,  90 

arguments  for  the  abolition,  91  et  seq. —and  against 

it,  96  et  s?q. — it  passed  by  the  Deputies,  102— and  forced 
through  the  Upper  House  by  creation  of  peers,  103 — 
reflections  on  tliis,  104 — its  previous  degradation,  lO."). 
Pegu,  the  revolt  of  the  Burmese  from.  III.  xxxix.  54— 
capture  of,  by  the  British,  IV.  xlix.  117— province  of, 
annexed,  ih.  118. 
Peishwah,  the,  defeat  of,  before  Poonah,  III.  xxxix.  47— 
second  defeat  of,  48 — further  successes  against  him,  and 
his  surrender,  49. 
Pekin,  population  of,  IV.  xlviii.  6. 
Pelet,  general,  the  writings  of,  II.  xviii.  47. 
Pelet  de  Lozere,  M.,  minister  of  public  instruction  under 
Thiers,  III.  xxxiii.  52  note — finance  minister,  xxxiv. 
73  note. 
Peling  mountains,  the,  IV.  .xlviii.  7. 
Peliissier,  marshal,  character  of,  IV.  xlv.  20. 
Pellapra,  M.,  the  trial,  etc.,  of,  IV.  xlvii.  11,  12. 
Pfillew,  see  Exmouth. 


Peloponnesus,  commencement  of  the  insurrection  in  the, 

II.  xiv.  21 — See  Morea. 
Pelta,  defeat  of  Bozzaris,  at,  II.  xiv.  68. 
Penal  code,  the  amelioration  of  the,  by  Peel,  IV.  xli.  7. 

Penenden  Heath,  great  Protestant  meeting  at,  II.  xxi. 
120. 

Peninsula,  effects  of  the  alliance  of  France  and  England 
on,  I.  i.  8. 

Peninsular  army,  grant  voted  to  the,  I.  ii.  63. 

Peninsular  war,  the.  Canning's  support  of,  I.  xi.  3  note — 
Napier's  History  of,  v.  57 — Southey's  Annals  of,  20. 

Peunefather,  colonel,  at  lleanee,  IV.  xlix.  15 — wounded, 
17. 

Pennefather,  Mr.,  attorney-general  for  Ireland,  1830,  II. 
xxiii.  6  note — and  1835,  III.  xxxv.  16  note. 

Pennicuik,  at  assault  of  Khelat,  III.  xl.  79. 

Pennsylvania,  statistics  of  banks  in.  III.  xixvii.  7  note^- 
majority  against  Van  Buren  in,  29 — miles  of  railway 
in,  IV.  xliii.  122  note. 

Penny,  brigadier,  at  Goojerat,  IV.  xlix.  IW. 

Penny  postage  system,  introduction  of  the,  III.  xxxviii. 
18— its  results,  19 — causes  of  its  failure  as  a  source  of 
revenue,  20 — Peel  on  the  results  of,  IV.  xli.  45. 

Penryhn,  conviction  of,  for  bribery,  and  its  disfranchise- 
ment, II.  xxi.  83— partially  disfranchised,  xxiii.  42  note. 

Pensions,  naval  and  military,  conversion  of,  1824,  II.  xix. 
12. 

Pensioners,  the,  calling  out  of,  1819,  I.  x.  33— measure 
of  Wellington  for  enrolling,  IV.  xliii.  28 — number  of, 
94— conduct  of,  at  Glasgow,  1848,  129. 

Pentonville  prison,  statistics  of.  IV.  Ivi.  42  note. 

Pepe, general,  heads  the  Neapolitan  revolutionists,  I.  vii. 
107  —  appointed  commander-in-chief,  108  —  operations 
of,  against  the  Austrians,  78 — escapes,  79 — revolt  of, 
1848,  IV.  Hi.  47. 

Pepe,  General  Floridan,  suppression  of  the  insurrection 
at  Palcnno,  by,  I.  vii.  114— the  capitulation  annulled, 
and  renewal  of  hostilities,  115 — dismissed  from  com- 
mand, ih. 

Pepin,  an  accomplice  of  Fieschi's,  execution  of.  III. 
xxxiii.  34. 

Pepinis,  George,  a  Greek  naval  leader,  II.  xiv.  65. 

Pepper,  increased  consumption  of,  during  railway  mania, 
IV.  xlii.  8  note. 

Pera,  the  suburb  of,  II.  xiii.  40 — great  fire  at,  xiv.  85 — 
naval  school  established  at,  III.  xxxii.  53. 

Perceval,  Peel's  views  against  emancipation  borrowed 
from,  IV.  xli.  5. 

Perczel,  gcnfial,  defeated  by  Jellachich,  IV.  Iv.  6 — suc- 
cesses of.  45 — force.s  under,  51 — retreats  before  the  Rus- 
sians, 54 — battle  of  Tzonibor,  61. 

Perdita,  mistress  of  George  IV.,  II.  xiii.  49, 

Peied,  battle  of,  IV.  Iv.  53. 

Perier,  Camille,  II.  xvii.  67  note. 

Perier,  Casimir,  returned  to  tlie  Deputies  in  1817,  T.  vi. 
42 — protests  against  the  expulsion  of  Jlanuel,  xii.  CI  — 
returned  for  Paris,  18'24,  108 — subscription  for  General 
Foy's  family,  II.  xvi.  38— returned  for  Paris  in  1827, 
71-^3 — votes  for,  for  the  presidentship,  1829,  86— joins 
the  Royalists  against  Martignac,  87 — votes  for,  for  the 
presidency,  xvii.  21 — meeting  of  Liberal  chiefs  at  his 
house,  67 — appointed  minister  of  the  interior,  85 — a 
member  of  Louis  Philippe's  first  cabinet,  xxiv.  44 — re- 
signs presidency  of  Chamber,  61 — party  and  views  of, 
in  the  ministry,  xxv.  2 — resignation  of,  7 — ^becomes 
premier,  47 — feeling  of  parties  on  his  appointment,  48 
— denunciations  of,  by  the  Liberal  press,  51— his  speech 
on  the  princii)les  of  his  government,  52,  53 — outvoted 
in  Chamber,  and  tenders  his  resignation,  59 — defense 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  ministers  by,  82  et  seq. — duiing 
the  debate  on  Poland,  85— attack  by  the  tnob  on  him,  i 

86— supports  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage, 
91,  102 — views  of,  regarding  Poland,  xxvL  29— meas- 
ures of,  against  the  revolt  at  Lyons,  III.  xxix.  14 — 
resolves  on  the  expedition  to  Ancona,  25— his  prepara- 
tions for  it,  and  its  success,  29— heroism  of,  during  the 
cholera,  36— his  death,  37— his  character,  38. 

Perignon,  the  marquis  de,  II.  xxiv.  44. 

Perin,  general,  IV.  Iv.  53. 

Periodical  literature,  state  of,  in  France  since  the  Revo-  ' 
lution,  II.  xviii.  73— class  of  writers  for  it  compared 
with  that  in  England.  74 — effects  of  the  destruction  of 
property  on  it,  75 — and  of  the  facility  of  revolution,  76. 
Perishable  incomes,  injustice  of  the  income  tax  on,  IV. 
xli.  58. 

Perpignan,  insurrection  at,  1834,  III.  xxx.  47 — reform 
banquet  at.  IV.  xliv.  32. 

Perregaux,  general,  wounded  at  assault  of  Constantine, 

in.  xxxiii.  122. 
Perrin,  Mr.,  attorney-general  for  Ireland,  1835,  III.  xxxv. 

44  note. 
Perrot,  general,  during  the  insurrection  of  June,  IV.  1.  90 
— appointed  to  command  of  National  Guard,  Mi.  34. 
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Persecution,  relit,'iou»,  invariable  results  of,  H.  xxi.  161. 

Perei,  M.,  minister  ofjustice,  III.  xxxiii.  5. 

Persia,  peace  between,  and  Russia,  I.  viii.  5S — -conquents 
of  Peter  the  Great  from,  II.  xiii.  69— treaty  of  Gulistan, 
70— war  with  Rus.sia  in  l>i'26,  71— peace,  and  losses  by 
it,  73— war  declared  against  Turkey  by,  1821,  xiv.  4S 
— advantages  gained  by  Russia  over,  xv.  3 — hostile 
preparations  of,  ib. — repeated  defeats  of  her  troops,  4 — 
operations  in,  IS'27,  21 — peace  concluded  with  Russia, 
26 — fresh  rupture,  and  peace  of  Tourkmantchai,  "28 — 
ass;issination  of  the  Russian  minister,  85 — threatened 
hostilitie.-?  with,  1S20,  S9 — as  the  barrier  of  India  on  tlie 
north,  in.  xl.  19 — treaty  with,  in  ISfll,  25 — rupture 
with  her,  26 — and  renewed  alliance,  27 — war  of,  with 
Russia,  and  her  defe;it,  28 — acquisitions  of  I^ssia  ft-nm, 
29 — subservience  of,  to  Russia,  33 — hatred'of  the  Af- 
ghans to,  34 — subseiTience  of,  to  Russia  with  regard  to 
Herat,  38— claim  of,  over  Afghanistan,  ?6.— treaty  of, 

regarding  Herat,  43 — siege  of  that  place,  44  et  strj 

raising  of  it  on  the  interference  of  England,  50 — her 
influence  again  predominant  at,  51— intrigues  of  Vizier 
of  Herat  with,  84. 

Persians,  successes  of,  over  the  Turks  in  1823,  11.  xiv.  SI. 

Persigny,  M.  de,  a  partisan  of  Louis  Napoleon's,  HL 
xxxiii.  81. 

Persil,  M.,  H.  xvii.  67  note — becomes  keeper  of  the  seals, 
ni.  XXX.  40 — becomes  minister  of  justice,  XKxiii.  71 
note — removed  from  the  ministry  of  justice,  86. 

Personal  freedom,  proposed  new  law  regarding,  in  France, 
L  vi.  19,  20 — debates  on  it,  21  et  seq. — it  is  carried,  24 
— expiry  of  the  laws  against,  in  France,  56. 

Peivonal  property,  abolition  of  tax  on,  in  Belgium,  IV. 
liii.  18. 

Perspective  Newski,  the,  at  St.  Petersburg,  I.  viii.  94,  95. 

Perth,  reversal  of  attainder  of  family  of,  II.  xx.  29 — mem- 
ber given  by  refoi-m  bUl  to,  xxiii.  116 — ratio  of  mortali- 
ty in,  IV.  xliil  93  note. 

Peru,  IJritish  consul  appointed  to,  I.  xii.  104 — and  ex- 
ports to,  105  note — origin  of  the  potato  in,  IV.  xlii.  37. 

Peschiera,  Austrian  preparations  at,  IV.  lii.  31,  32 — siege 
of,  by  the  Sardinians,  39,  49 — -movements  of  Radetsky 
to  relieve  it,  50 — its  fall,  53 — invested  by  the  Austrians, 
72 — surrendered  by  armistice,  76. 

Peshawur,  acquisition  of,  by  Runjeet  Singh,  HI.  xl.  40 — 
cession  of,  to  Runjeet  Singh  agreed  to  by  Shah  Soojah, 
54 — collection  of  forces  under  Pollock  at,  FV.  xlviii.  48 
— their  depressed  state,  54— capture  of,  by  the  Sikhs, 
xlix.  95— road  from  Calcutta  to,  113  note. 

Pestel,  colonel,  a  leader  in  the  Russian  conspiracy,  I.  viii. 
lis — the  leader  of  the  revolt  in  the  array  of  the  south, 
his  character,  etc.,  133 — his  demeanor  on  execution, 
138 — his  execution,  139 — generosity  of  Nicholas  to  the 
father  of,  143. 

Pesth,  Hungarian  movement  organized  at,  FV.  liv.  15 — 
meeting  of  the  Hungarian  deputies  at,  28 — murder  of 
Oount  Lamberg  at,  48 — city  of,  Iv.  4 — advance  of  the 
Austrians  to,  7 — inactivity  of  Windischgratz  in,  14 — oc- 
cupied by  the  Hungarians,  41,  42. 

Peter  the  Great,  establishment  of  the  Tchinn  by,  I.  viii. 
23 — Russia  under,  38 — gains  of  Russia  imder,  54  note — 
the  erection  of  St.  Petersburg  by,  93,  94 — the  statue  of, 
95 — parallel  between  Nicholas  and,  149 — his  system  of 
foreign  intervention,  H.  xiii.  68 — liis  progress  toward 
the  Caspian,  69 — progress  of  Russia  since,  HI.  xl.  30. 

Peterloo,  the  meeting  at,  I.  x.  25 — great  excitement  at, 
and  its  objects,  26 — its  dispersion  by  the  military,  27^ 
reflections  on  it,  30 — and  on  the  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trates on  the  occasion,  31. 

Petersfield,  disfranchised,  H.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Peterwaradein,  fortress  of,  IV.  liv.  45,  Iv.  4 — blockaded,  S 
— surrender  of,  to  the  Austrians,  83. 

Petit,  M.,  affair  of,  IV.  xlvii.  27. 

Petit  Pont,  attack  on  the,  by  the  mob,  II.  xxv.  46. 

Petit  Pont  de  V  Hotel  Dieu,  success  of  the  insurgents  at, 
in.  xxix.  69. 

Petition,  right  of,  accorded  to  Prussia,  IH.  xxvii.  77. 

Petito's  collection  of  military  memoirs,  II.  xviii.  41. 

Peupin,  M.,  attack  on  Louis  Blanc  by,  IV.  1.  68. 

Peyron,  count,  IV.  xlvi.  70. 

Peyronnet,  M.,  returned  ai  member  to  the  Deputies,  I.  ix. 
96 — becomes  secretary  of  state  and  minister  of  justice, 
107 — character  of,  xi.  12 — new  law  regarding  the  press 
brought  forward  by,  14 — supports  Montmorency  on  the 
Spanish  question,  xii.  25— arguments  of,  for  the  new- 
law  of  succession,  11.  xvi.  47,  73 — becomes  minister  of 
the  interior,  xvii.  .50 — arrest  of,  xxiv.  60 — demeanor  of, 
before  trial,  xxv.  4 — and  at  it,  6— Martignac  counsel 
for,  10-  sentence  of,  12 — liberation  of.  III.  xxxiii.  7.3. 

Pfuel,  gener'al,  IV.  liii.  49 — becomes  minister,  52 — resigns, 
55. 

Phansi-gars  or  Thugs,  destruction  of  the,  in  India,  IH. 
xl.  10. 

Philadelphia,  the  crash  of  1837  in,  HL  xxxvii.  28. 


Philhellenes,  the,  H.  xiv.  12 — formation  of  the  corps  of, 
100. 

Pliilipville,  surrendered  by  France  to  the  allies,  I.  iii.  43 
— terms  of  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  regarding,  vi.  69. 

Phillips,  Jlr.,  arguments  of,  for  repeal  of  the  corn -laws, 
II.  xxi.  .34. 

Phillips,  5Ir.,  mayor  of  Newport,  measures  of,  during  the 
Chartist  rising.  III.  xx'xvii.  69 — knighted,  ib. 

Pliillips,  captain,  dispersion  of  the  Derbyshii-e  insurgents 
by,  I.  iv.  14. 

Pliillips,  major-general,  I.  iii.  98  note. 

Phillips,  Mr.,  anecdote  of,  at  Candahar,  IV.  xlviii.  76 
note. 

Pliillips,  major,  at  Maharajpore,  IV.  xlix.  39. 

Philorthodox,  party  called,  in  Greece,  IV.  xlvi.  55. 

Philosophers,  error  of,  regarding  institutions  and  nationiil 
character,  I.  i.  61. 

Philosophical  writers,  the  leading,  of  England  since  tl»e 
peace,  I.  v.  29  et  seq. 

Philosophy,  schools  of,  in  Germany,  III.  xxviii.  62. 

Phcenix,  the,  at  Acre,  III.  xxxii.  72.  \ 

Physical  deformity,  prevalence  of,  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  France,  III.  xxix.  .5. 

Piave,  passage  of,  by  the  Austrians,  IV.  lii.  4^ 

Pickersgill,  the  paintings  of,  I.  v.  92. 

Picpus,  cemetery  of,  interment  of  Lafayette  in,  HI.  xxx. 
54. 

Picton,  Sir  Tliomas,  monument  to,  I.  iL  62. 

Piedmont,  .'>ee  Sardinia. 

Piet,  M.,  on  the  endowment  of  the  clergy,  L  iii.  119. 

Pieira,  capitulation  of  Turks  at,  H.  xv.  141. 

PiUe  Caucasia  and  Albanise,  the,  II.  xiii.  61.  , 

Pillendorf,  Austrian  minister,  IV.  li%'.  23,  i'4. 

Pimento,  produce  of.  West  Indies,  1828-1841,  IH.  xxxi. 
104  note— imports  of,  from  Vt'est  Indies,  1847-1849,  IV. 
xliii.  17  note. 

Pindarrees,  origin  of  the  war  with,  and  their  outrages, 
HI.  xxxi.x.  45 — the  war  with,  46  et  seq. — their  final  de- 
feat, and  conclusion  of  the  war,  51. 

Pindarree  war,  reflections  on  the,  IH.  xxxix.  73. 

Pindus,  mount,  defeat  of  Chourchid  Pacha  in,  H.  xiv.  44 
— and  of  Hassan,  ib. 

Pinkar,  M.,  TV.  Iv.  2. 

Piombini,  movement  of,  at  Rome,  FV.  xlvi.  72. 

Pique,  the,  at  Acre,  III.  xxxii.  72. 

Pirac}',  prevalence  of,  among  the  Algerine  states,  I.  ii.  68. 

Piscatory,  AI.,  Fi  ench  embassador  to  Greece,  IV.  xlvi.  56, 
.57 — opposes  the  king's  abdication,  xlvii.  66. 

Pitmilly,  lord,  defense  of  old  Scotch  poor-law  by,  IV.  xlii.  ■ 
28  note. 

Pitt,  Mr.,  his  system  of  borrowing  in  the  three  per  cents., 
L  X.  146 — Canning  enters  public  life  under,  xi.  3  note 
— intimacy  of  Huskisson  with,  H.  xix.  19  note— his  ul- 
leged  accession  to  Catholic  emancipation,  xxi  72 — on 
the  establishment  of  the  sinking  fund,  xxii.  36— the 
overthrow  of  the  coalition  ministry  Iiy,  compared  wiili 
that  of  the  Wellington  ministry,  xxiii.  1 — on  the  dan- 

.  gers  of  reform,  52 — comparison  between  his  course  ; ml 
Earl  Grey's,  142 — measures  of,  to  arrest  Russia  in  178;), 
IH.  xxxii.  80 — error  of,  in  boiTowing  in  the  three  per 
cents.,  IV.  xii.  103. 

Pius  VTII.,  death  of,  H.  xxiv.  87. 

Pius  IX.,  election  and  character  of,  IV.  xlvi.  62,  64 state 

of  opinion  in  Italy,  63 — general  amnesty,  65 — his  fiist 
acts,  66 — difficulties  which  beset  him,  67 — declaration 
against  Liberalism,  71  —  revolutionary  movement  in 
Rome,  72 — admission  of  laymen  to  the  council,  82 — riot 
in  Rome,  83— constitution  proclaimed  by,  86 — insult  by 
the  mob  to,  lii.  2 — concessions  of,  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution, 3 — constitution  granted  by,  23 — compelled  to  de- 
clare war  against  Austria,  24 — the  troops  of,  26 — new- 
ministry  under  Rossi,  79 — revolution,  and  his  flight,  81 
— excommunicates  his  subjects,  S2 — recapture  of  Rome, 
and  amnesty,  116 — return  of,  to  Rome,  22. 

Pizarro,  drama  of,  IH.  xxviii.  27. 

Pizzo,  landing  of  Murat  at,  I.  iii.  100. 

Place  de  Grcve,  struggle  at  the,  H.  xvii.  71. 

Place  Louis  XV.,  the,  at  Paris,  H.  xviii.  82. 

Placemen,  alleged  corruption  of  Parliament  by,  H.  xxiii. 
51. 

Placentia,  treaty  regarding  duchy  of,  L  viL  48— terms  of 
armistice  regarding,  IV.  Hi.  76,  98. 

Plague,  ravages  of  tlie,  in  Canea,  H.  xiv.  97 — among  the 
Russians,  xv.  71. 

Plains,  desolate  aspect  of  the,  in  Turkey,  H.  xiii.  26. 

Plangolm,  M.,  procureur-general  of  Toulouse,  FV.  xlir. 
62. 

PL'inier  light-house,  landing  of  the  Duchess  de  Eerri  at, 
HI.  xxix.  42. 

Planters,  rejection  of  progressive  emancipation  by  the, 
HI.  xxxi.  85 — they  refuse  to  .act  on  the  resolutions  <a 
Parliament,  86. 

Plater,  mademoiselle,  H.  xxvL  SO.  ^ 
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Playfair,  Dr.  Lyon,  report  by,  on  the  potato  failure  in  Ire- 
land, IV.  xlii.  88. 
Playfair,  the  works  of,  I.  v.  40. 
Playfair,  the  architect,  I.  v.  83. 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  remarks  on  the,  I.  v.  16. 
Plea.surea  of  Memory,  the,  remarks  on,  I.  v.  18. 
Pledges,  commencement  of  system  of  reriuiring,  in  En- 

'  gland.  III.  xxxi.  25. 
Pleignier,  arrest  and  execution  of,  I.  iii.  126. 
Plei^nier,  lieutenant,  resistance  of,  to  Louis  Napoleon  at 

Strasbourg,  IIL  xxxiii.  79. 
Plunkett,  Mr.,  afterward  lord,  motion  by,  on  Catholic 
emancipation,  1821,  I.  x.  95— becomes  attorney-general 
for  Ireland,  115— lord   cliancellor  of  Ireland,  1830,  II. 
xxiii.  6  note— and   again,    183.5,  III.  xxxv.  44  note- 
Peel's  arguments  for  emancipation  borrowed  from,  IV. 
xli.  5. 
Plymouth,  Canning's  speech  in  1823  at,  I.  xii.  lOT— bank, 
failure  of,  1825,  II.  xix.  80  —  expedition  of  Portuguese 
refugees  from,  xxii.  14— garrison  of,  1846,  IV.  xliii.  2T 
—that  needed  by  it,  il>.  note. 
Plympton,  disfrancliised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 
Po,  the,  passage  of,  by  the  Austrians,  TV.  Iii.  77— military 

position  of,  88. 
Podgorze,  capture  of,  by  the  Austrians,  IV.  xlvi.  24. 
Podolia,  aciiuisition  of,  by  Russia,  II  xxvi,  6— originally 
a  province  of  Poland,  7— demands  of  the  Poles  regard- 
ing, 27 — statistics  of,  44 — insurrection  in,  and  its  sup- 
pression, 70. 
Podlachia,  successes  of  the  Poles  in,  II.  xxvi.  83. 
Poetry,  decline  of,  in  France,  II   xviii.  63. 
Poictiers,  insurrection  at,  1834,  III.  xxx.  47. 
Aint  Pile  Island,  defeat  of  American  sympathizers  at, 

III.  xxxvii.  92. 
Poix,  the  Prince  de,  I.  iii.  82. 

Poland,  acquisition  of,  by  Russia  in  1815, 1,  viii.  3— estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  of,  5— first  measures  of  Con- 
stantine  in,  8— advantages  to  it  from  the  union  with 
Russia,  9— increase  of  its  militaiy  strength,  10— failure 
of  the  representative  system,  11— the  Russian  army  of, 
43— arrival  of  Alex.ander  in,  iSiS,  62— his  speech  to  the 
Diet,  63— preparations  for  establishing  militaiy  colonies 
in,  67— suppression  of  secret  societies  in,  90 — revolt  in 
tlie  array  of,  13.5,  its  suppression,  136— the  Russian  in- 
tervention in,  II.  xiii.  67— conspiracy  in,  1826,  xv.  20— 
Salvandy's  history  of,  xviii.  34 — distrust  of  Russia  to- 
ward, 1830,  XXV.  1— excitement  caused  in  Hungary  by 
the  war  in,  30^measures  of  Prussia  against,  31 — scene 
in  the  Frenoh  Deputies  during  debate  on,  85— disastrous 
efl'ects  of  the  partition  of,  \xvi.  4^_sin  of  Europe  in  it,  5 
—increase  of  power  of  Russia  from  it,  6 — faults  of  the 
inhabitants  which  led  to  it,  7— its  former  power,  re- 
sources, and  extent,  ib. — ruined  by  impatience  of  taxa- 
tion, S— connection  between  it  and  the  cau-^e  of  democ- 
racy, 9 its  prosperity  under  Russia  from  1815  to  1S30, 

10 increase  of  the  passion  for  independence,  11— secret 

societies,  12  — plans  of  the  conspirators,  13  —  original 
plan,  whicli  proves  abortive,  14 — supineness  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  progress  of  the  conspiracy,  15 — insurrection  at 
Warsaw,  16 — its  rapid  progress,  and  retreat  of  Constan- 
tine  from  Warsaw,  17— appointment  of  provisional  gov- 
ernment, 18— its  first  act,  and  negotiations  with  Con- 
Btantine,  19— he  sends  back  the  Polish  troops,  and  re- 
treats into  Russia,  20— enthusiasm  on  tlieir  arrival  in 
Warsaw,  21 — new  provisional  government,  and  seizure 
of  the  dictatorship  by  Clilopicki,  22— military  prepara- 
tions, 25— conduct  of  Constantine,  26— negotiations  with 
Nicholas,  27 — preparations  and  conference  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  28— secret  views  of  France  and 
Austria  regarding,  29 — Englan<i  declines  to  join  France 
on  behalf  of,  30— meeting  of  the  Diet,  resignation  and 
reappointment  of  Chlopicki,  31— his  first  acts,  32— proc- 
lamation and  preparations  of  the  Czar,  33 — manifesto 
of  the  Diet,  34  ct  firq. — vain  efforts  of  Chlopicki  at  ac- 
conunodation,  39— the  Czar  dethroned  by  the  Diet,  40 
—statistics  of  kingdom,  42— of  Austrian  and  Prussian, 
43— and  of  Lithuania  and  Russian,  44— population  of, 
1831,  41  note — military  forces  of,  45— strategetical  ad- 
vantages, 44^-history  of,  45  it  a-q^ — results  of  the  war 
to,  93— conduct  of  Nicholas  in,  atter  it,  94 — reflections 
on  her  fall,  95 — excess  of  democracy  the  cause  of  her 
ruin,  96— and  it  has  prevented  her  restoration,  97 — her 
restoration  essential  to  the  independence  of  Europe,  99 

the  revolution  in,  its  effect  in  Germany,  III.  xxvii. 

4fi — progress  of  the  cholera  over,  xxix.  31 — mission  of 
Lord  Durham,  etc.,  to  Russia  on  behalf  of,  xxxii.  27 — 
its  foi-mal  incorporation  with  Russia,  ib. — acquisitions 
of  Russia  from,  xl.  29— state  of,  since  the  termination 
of  the  war,  IV.  xlvi.  13 — beneficial  changes  in  Prussian, 

14 state  of  G.alieia,  15— disputes  about  the  Corvees,  16 

—spread  of  Socialism,  17— influence  of  the  Jews,  18— 
and  of  the  disbanded  soldiers,  19— the  insurrection  in 
Galicia,  20  et  jnq.—iis  horrors,  22  —  disturbancea  at 


Cracow,  23 — its  recapture,  24 — and  annexation,  25 — 
embarrassment  of  the  French  and  English  governments 
on  the  question  of,  28 — effects  of  the  disunion  between 
France  and  England  on,  52 — Prussian,  Sclavonic  popu- 
lation of,  liii.  4. 
Pole  and  Co.,  banking-house  of,  its  failure,  1825,  II.  xix. 

80. 
Poles,  character  of  the,  I.  viii.  4 — faults  of,  which  led  to 
their  subjugation,  II.  xxvi.  7  —  the  refugee,  at  La- 
marque's  funeral.  III.  xxix.  58 — ^declaration  of  Lamar- 
tine  to,  IV.  I.  43 — movement  of,  in  Posen,  1S4S,  liiL  27 
— their  revolt  there,  43,  49  —  sympathy,  of,  with  the 
Hungarians,  Iv.  39. 
Poll,  ceded  to  Russia,  II.  xv.  137. 

Police,  the,  increase  of,  in  Ireland,  I.  x.  123^proposed,  for 
the  suppression  of  strikes,  II.  xix.  53  et  seq. — Irelan<l, 
supported  by  Great  Britain,  xx.  5 — the  Dublin,  grant 
for,  5  note — enactments  of  municipal  reform  bill  regard- 
ing, HI.  xxxvi.  7 — the  Irish,  remodeling  of,  1837,  65 — 
new  organization  of  them,  xxxviii.  26 — relations  of,  to 
increase  of  crime,  IV.  Ivi.  36. 
Polignac,  Armand  de,  I.  iii.  56. 

Polignac,  .Jules  de,  made  member  of  Chamber  of  Peers,  I. 
iii.  20 — in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  59 — refuses  the  oath 
of  fidelity,  62. 
Polignac,  the  prince  de,  agreement  of,  regarding  Portu- 
gal, I.  xii.  100 — proposal  of,  regarding  the  South  Amer- 
ican States,  104— a  member  of  the  Camarilla,  II.  xvi.  5 
— reception  of  the  Liberal  envoys  by,  80 — sent  for  by 
the  king,  83 — speech  of,  during  the  debate  on  the  ad- 
dress, 85  —  becomes  premier,  and  his  ministry,  91  — 
sketch  of  the  career  of,  xvii.  1 — his  character,  2 — dis- 
union between,  and  Laboui'donnaye,  8 — memoir  on  the 
state  of  the  country  by,  13  ct  seq. — views  of,  regarding 
the  charter,  30— resolves  on  the  expedition  to  Algiers, 
41 — appoints  Bourmont  to  command  it,  42 — at  the  sign- 
ing of  the  ordonnances,  59 — want  of  preparation  on  the 
part  of,  61 — during  the  Three  Days,  75— ordered  to  re- 
tire from  St.  Cloud,  87— fidelity  of,  to  Charles  X.,  PS- 
last  interview  of,  with  Charles  X  ,  97 — supineness  of, 
during  the  conflict,  104 — the  Revolution  directed  against, 
as  the  organ  of  the  Jesuits,  xxiv.  1 — arrest  of,  60 — de- 
meanor of,  before  trial,  xxv.  4 — sentence  of,  12 — the 
measures  of,  vindicated  under  Louis  Philippe,  IIL  xxix. 
101 — liberation  of,  xxxiii.  73. 
Polignac  ministry,  the,  characters  of  tiie  leading  mem. 
bers  of,  II.  xvii.  1  ct  srq. — attacks  of  the  press  on  it,  6 
— retirement  of  "l.,abourdonnaye,  8 — vehemence  of  the 
press  against,  19 — measures  of,  on  the  address,  30 — 
prorogation  of  the  Chambers,  32 — prosecutions  of  the 
press,  33 — report  of  finance  minister,  34 — dissolve  the 
Chambers,  50 — m.ajority  against  them,  51 — rosolve  on  a 
coup-d'etat,  52,  ,53 — report  on  the  ordonnances,  54  et 
scq. — the  ordonnances,  58 — their  security  on  the  first 
disturbances,  65 — dismissal  of,  85 — want  of  preparation 
by,  104 — their  political  reasons  for  the  project  of  ad- 
vancing France  to  the  Rhine,  119 — their  conduct  with 
regard  to  the  ordonnances,  134 — trial  of  the  members 
of,  ordered,  xxv.  3— their  conduct  before  it,  4 — its  cora- 
mentement,  6 — progress  of  it,  10 — arguments  in  their 
favor,  11 — their  condemnation  anl  sentence,  12 — con- 
■\'eye,i  to  Vincennes  and  thence  to  Ham,  13. 
Polish  banquet,  interdiction  of  the,  at  Paris,  IV.  xliv.  52. 
Polish  committee,  the,  at  Paris,  and  remonsti'ances  of  Rus- 
sia and  Prussia  against  it.  III.  xxx.  22. 
Polish  Diet,  Alexander's  speech  to  the,  1818,  I.  viii.  63 — 
meeting  and  dissolution  of  the,  1820,  69 — meeting  of 
the,  and  reappoint  Chlopicki  to  the  dictatorship,  II. 
xxvi.  31— manifesto  of  the,  34  et  acq — rejection  of  the 
terms  of  Nicholas,  39 — formally  dethrone  him,  40 — ap- 
point Skrzynecki  commander-in-chief,  .56. 
Polish  emigrants,  propagandist  spiiit  of  tlie^lll.  xxx.  21. 
Polish  refugees,  efforts  of  the,  in  Switzerland  and  Italy, 

ni.  XXX.  24. 
Political  agents,  employment  of  military  officers  as,  in 

India,  III.  xl.  140. 
Political  associations,  interdiction  of,  in  Germany,  HI. 

xxvii.  49. 
Political  change,  true  causes  of  the  passion  for,  n.  xxL  18 

— how  induced  by  fall  of  prices,  19. 
Political  consistency,  dangers  of,  FV.  xli  3. 
Political  economists,  the,  resistance  of,  to  an  Irish  poor- 
law,  III.  xxxvi.  46 — views  of,  on  emigration,  xxxviiL 
29. 
Political  offenses,  inexpedience  of  punishing  with  death, 
I.  iii.  139 — punishment  of  death  abolished  fo)-,  in  France, 
IV.  1.  36 — provisions  of  French  constitution  of  1848  re- 
garding, li.  17. 
Political  prisoners,  punishment  of,  in  Spain  in  1815, 1,  vii. 
37 — nimiber  of,  on  the  accession  of  Pius  IX.,  IV.  xlvi.  65 
—liberation  of,  in  Paris,  1848,  1.  11, 
Politicul  .wcieties,  formation  of  fresh,  in  France,  1837,  IIL 
xxxiii.  91. 
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Political  Union,  the  National,  formation  and  declaration 

of,  II.  xxiii.  91. 
Political  union?,  the,  rise  of,  and  their  influence,  IT.  xxii. 
44 — general  formation  of,  xxiii.  31 — preparations  of,  for 
insurrection,  1S31,  C9 — great  nieetinjf  of,  at  bimiing- 
ham,  84 — proclamation  against,  92 — efforts  of,  to  coerce 
the  Peers,  104. 

PoIIastron,  madame  de,  IT.  xvi.  3,  5. 

Polling,  restriction  of  time  of,  under  the  reform  act,  HI. 
xxxi.  24. 

Pollock,  Sir  F.,  attorney-general,  1S35,  HI.  xxxv.  16  note 
— and  again,  1841,  IV.  xli.  14  note. 

Pollock,  general,  heroism  of.  III.  xl.  135— appointed  to 
commanii  at  Peshawar,  IV.  xlviii.  48 — his  career  and 
character,  49 — depressed  state  of  the  troops  on  his  ar- 
rival, 50 — advance  of,  from  Peshawur,  CO— passage  of 
the  Khyber,  61  et  scq. — advance  to  Jellalabad,  63 — 
orders  to  retire  sent  to,  Sl^urges  advance  to  Cabul,  S3 
-  -improved  condition  of  his  troops,  85 — expedition  into 
the  Shinwaree  Valley,  86 — advance  towanl  ( ,'ahul,  87^ 
victory  at  JugduUiick,  88 — advances  to  Tezecu,  90 — 
victory  there,  91 — junction  with  Nott  .it  (Jabiil,  9T,  98^ 
destruction  of  the  buzai',  98 — expe  lition  to  Istiiliff,  ;i9 
— measures  for  deliverance  of  the  captives,  101  et,  n  q. 

Poltenberg,  Colouel  Emest  von,  execution  of,  IV.  Iv.  iju. 

Polygamy,  influence  of,  in  Constantinople,  II.  xiii.  42. 

Polytechnic  School,  the  scholars  of  the,  during  the  Tliree 
Days,  II.  xvii.  Tl — threatening  aspect  of  pupils  on  the 
trial  of  the  ex-ministers,  .xxv.  14 — the  pupils  of  the,  at 
Laraanjue's  funeral.  III.  xxix.  61 — decree  dissolving,  67. 

Pomare,  ([ueen,  applies  for  the  protectorate  of  Great  Hrit- 
ain,  IV.  xli.  97^nterference  of  the  French  mission- 
aries, etc  ,  98 — convention  with  the  French  admiral,  ib. 
— corapelle'l  to  submit  to  the  French,  99. 

Pouierania,  resistance  to  the  revolution  in,  IV.  liii.  27. 

Pdjnmier,  trial  and  e.xecution  of,  for  the  Rochelle  con- 
spiracy, I.  xi.  21. 

Pomone,  capture  of,  by  the  Arethusa,  I.  ii.  69  note. 

Ponsonby,  Mr.,  arguments  of,  against  the  continuance  of 
the  income  tax,  I.  ii.  13 — on  the  budget  for  1816,  25— 
arguments  of,  1816,  for  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments, 46— death  of,  iv.  26. 

Ponsonby,  captain,  wounded  at  Purwandurrah,  m.  xl. 
92. 

Ponsonby,  lord,  declaration  of,  regarding  Luxembourg, 
II.  xxv.  67 — leaves  Brussels  on  the  declaration  of  the 
Belgians  not  to  he  bound  by  the  act  of  separation,  69 — 
and  the  affair  of  the  Vixen,  III.  xx.xvi.  71. 

Pont  de  la  Concorde,  grant  for.  III.  xxx.  18  note. 

Pontevedra,  revolt  at,  I.  vii.  69. 

Poonah,  defeat  of  the  Peishwah  before,  in.  xxxix.  47 — 
surrenders  to  the  British,  48. 

Poor,  the,  suras  raised  for,  in  England  and  Ireland,  II. 
XX.  2 — want  of  employment  for,  in  Ireland,  11 — import- 
ance of  the  small  notes  to,  x.xi.  9 — -necessity  of  assisting 
the  emigration  of,  30^state  of,  in  Paris,  1838,  III. 
xxxiv.  16- expenditure  on,  1836-1841,  xxxvii.  45 — ex- 
penditure on,  1847-1848,  IV.  xliii.  124  and  note — want 
of  legal  provision  for,  in  France,  and  its  effects,  xliv. 
39. 

Poor  and  temporary  relief  act  for  Ireland  amended,  the, 
1847,  IV.  xliii.  40 — expenditure  under  it,  and  relief 
afforded,  41. 

Poor-law,  advantage  which  would  have  accnied  to  Ire- 
land fiom  a,  II.  XX.  17 — commission  of  inquiry  into 
working  of  the,  and  its  report,  1839,  III.  xxxvii.  49 — 
demand  for  a,  in  Ireland,  xxxvi.  45 — history  of  it,  and 
causes  of  its  long  abeyance,  46 — Mr.  Nicholl's  report  on 
it,  47 — for  Scotland,  introduction  of,  W.  xlii.  26 — his- 
tory of  the  subject,  ib. — causes  of  the  old  law  being 
evaded,  27 — evils  which  ensued,  28 — provisions  of  the 
bill,  29 — good  effected  by  it,  30 — its  efficient  working 
during  the  famine,  xliii.  52. 

Pooi'-laws,  effects  of  the  want  of,  in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  11 — 
influence  of  want  of,  in  Ireland,  III.  xxxi.  53 — the, 
sketch  of  history  and  operation  of,  145 — alnises  which 
had  crept  in,  ib. — effect  of  tlie  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency, 146 — abuses  of,  148 — inefficient  operation  of,  in 
Ireland  and  the  Highlands,  on  the  commencement  of 
the  famine,  IV.  xliii.  32— amount  levied  in  former, 
1840-1S46,  *.  note. 

Poor-law  act,  effect  of  the  crisis  of  1837,  etc.,  on  its  admin- 
istration, III.  xxxvii.  47 — dissatisfaction  with  it,  and 
changes  induced  by  distress  of  1839, 48 — debates  in  Par- 
liament on  it,  49. 

Poor-law  administration,  Scottish,  1846-1856,  'iV.  xlii.  30 
note. 

Poor-law  amendment  bill,  the,  HI.  xxxi.  145 — brought  in, 
147 — arguments  for  it,  148  et  xeq. — it  is  carried,  151 — 
further  progress  of  it,  152 — it  be^-oraes  law,  153 — its  ef- 
fect as  to  amount  of  poor-rates,  1.54. 

Poor-law  cases,  various  law  decisions  on,  in  Scotland,  IV. 
xlii.  29. 


Poor-law  commissioners,  report  of  the,  HI.  xxxi.  147 — boai\I 
of,  their  proposed  powers,  etc.,  149 — views  of  the,  and 
struggle  between  them  and  the  guardians,  xxxvii.  48. 
Poor-law  guardians,  views  of  tlie,  III.  xxxvii.  48. 
Poor-law  imions,  proposed  fonnation  of  the,  HI.  xxxi.  150. 
Poor  rate.»,  tlie,  at  the  clo.^e  of  the  war,  I.  ii.  2 — unec|ual 
pressure  of,   on  agriculture,  40 — increase  of,  1811    to 
1822,  X.  144  note— increase  of,  in  England,  1823-1830, 
II.  xxii.  16  and  note— class  by  which  paid,  xxiii.  12.5 — 
pressure,  etc.,  of,  1833,  III.  xxxi.  56 — increased  pressure 
of,  from  contraction  of  the  currency,  140 — comparison 
of  them  witli  population  and  prices  of  wheat,  1801-1836, 
ib.  note — amount  of,   under  the  new  poor-law,  1.51 — 
compared  witli   population  and  piice  of  wheat,  1S34- 
1819,  ih.  note— England,  1842-1847,  IV.  xlii.  13  note- 
proposed  new  regulations  regarding,  ISKi,  50 — amount 
of,  in  Scotland,   1846  to  185",  xliii.  52  note — relative 
amount  of,  in  England  and  Ireland,  70. 
Pope,  brigadier,  at  Chillianwallah,  IV.  xlix.  109. 
Pope,  the,  insuiTection  against,  in  1830,  II.  xxv.  26 — ap- 
plies for  aid  to  Austria,  27 — dispute  with  Prussia  re- 
garding mixed  marriages,  HI.  xxvii.  58 — manifesto  of, 
on  the  an-est  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  59 — adjust- 
ment of  the  dispute  between  Prussia  and,  64 — movement 
headed  by  Ronge,  etc.,  against,  73 — excitement  in  bis 
dominions,  1831  and  1832,  and  intervention  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  xxix.  26,  27,  28 — bis  indignation  on  tlie  seizure 
of  Ancona  by  the  French,  30. 
Popes,  Ranke's  History  of  the,  IH.  xxviii.  49. 
Popery,  check  given  to,  by  Catholic  emancipation,  II.  xxi. 
160 — reaction  against,  in  Great  Britain,  172 — and  in 
America,  173. 
Popish  clergy,  influence  of  the,  in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  8 — fall- 
ing off  in  numbers  of,  in  Ireland,  xxi.  170 — of  Flanders, 
xxiv.  70 — views  of,  in  Belgium  and  Rhenish  Prussia, 
HI.  xxxiv.  23. 
Popoff,  general,  forces  under,  H.  xv.  74 — defense  of  Baja- 

zeth  by,  103. 
Popular  government,  adaptation  of,  to  new  colonies,  HI. 

xxxvii.  114. 
Popular  movements,  objects  to  which  directed,  II.  xxiv.  1. 
Popular  orator,  Goethe  on  the,  IV.  xli.  64. 
Popular  societies,   proceedings  of  goverament  of  Louis 
Philippe  against  the,  II.  xxiv.  64— speech  of  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interibr  on  the  subject,  65. 
Population,  decrease  of,  in  Great  Britain,  1.  i.  10 — increase 
of,  in  the  United  States,  11 — causes  of  the  dift'usion  of, 

44  <t  ttcq diminution  of,  in  Great  Britain,  58  note — 

P.j-itish,  1792  and  1815,  ii.  2 — Malthus's  doctrine  of,  v. 
34 — sui-jilus,  advantages  of  colonies  as  outlets  for,  vii.  2, 
4 — of  Russia,  viii.  15— ratio  of  its  increase  there  and  in 
Great  Britain,  16 — -advance  of,  in  France  from  the  peace, 
ix.  2 — causes  of  the  excess  of,  in  Ii-eland,  x.  116 — state 
of,  in  the  Turkish  empire,  II.  xiii.  13 — its  general  de- 
crease there,  10 — Russia,  1826,  xv.  5— France,  1830, 
xvii.  35 — Algiers,  48— crowding  of,  into  towns  in  France, 
130 — redundance  of,  in  Ireland,  and  its  effects,  xx.  4 — 
diminution  of,  in  Ireland,  18  note — effects  of  free  trade, 
etc.,  on,  in  Ireland,  xxi.  170— table  of,  180.5-1851,  ib. 
note — Great  Britain,  increase  in,  1814  to  1825,  xxii.  27 
note — not  the  original  basis  of  representation,  xxiii.  48 
— ratio  of,  dependent  on  agriculture  and  on  commerce, 
etc.,  160 — how  limited  in  old  communities,  169 — Russia, 
1831,  xxvii.  41— Poland,  1831,  42— Galiria  and  Posen, 
43 — Russian  Poland,  44-— progress  of,  in  Prussia  since 
the  peace.  III.  x.xvii.  7 — decline  of,  in  Jamaica,  etc., 
xxxi.  95— comparison  of  poor  rates  with,  1801-18:30,  140 
note — and  1834^1849,  154  note — cause  of  rapid  increase 
of,  in  Ireland,  xxxvi.  63  —  rapid  increase  of,  in  the 
United  States,  xxxvii.  6 — ratio  of  crime  and  mortidity 
to,  in  Glasgow,  1822-1838,  57  note  —  comparative  in- 
crease of,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  112 — 
comparison  of  navy  with,  1792  and  1838,  xxxviii.  35 
note— Great  Britain,  1815  and  184.5,  IV.  xli.  117  note- 
effects  of  destitution  in  promoting  increase  of,  xlii.  28 — 
diminution  of,  in  Ireland,  xliii.  47 — table  of  this,  1847- 
1851,  ib  note — it  nxainly  arose  from  free  trade,  48^ra. 
tio  of  mortality  to  density  of,  93  note — decline  of,  in 
Great  Britain,  125  and  note — how  affected  by  influx 
into  towns,  158 — increase  of,  in  France,  1S41-1840,  xliv. 
2  and  note — Algeria,  xlv.  6 — European,  of  Algeria,  1850- 
1855,  48  and  note — China,  xlviii.  3 — Indin,  IS.57,  xlix. 
123— Great  Britain,  1851,  Ivi.  34— arrest  of  by  the  Eu- 
ropean convulsions,  Ivii.  59  —  influence  of  monetary 
measures  in  arresting  it,  62. 
Porcelain,  reduction  of  duties  on,  1825,  H.  xix.  76. 
Pork,  fall  in  price  of,  1782-1837,  HI.  xxxvii.  46  note. 
Porlier,  general,  revolt  of,  in  Spain,  I.  vii.  38^its  failnre 
and  his  death,  39 — execution  of  officers  concerned  with, 
60. 
Poros,  fort  of,  Missolonghi,  II  xiv.  129. 
Poroszlo,  combat  at,  FV.  Iv.  65. 
Port-Glasgow,  intended  rising  in,  1848,  IV.  xliii  129. 
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Ports,  opening  of  the,  proposed  by  Sir  R.  Peel  on  the  po- 
tato failure,  IV.  xlii.  44. 
Portiil,  baron,  minister  of  the  marine  in  1818,  I.  vi.  79— 
views  of,  on  tlie  electoral  law,  ix.  22— the  Royalists  on, 
105— appointed  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  WT. 
Portalis,  M.,  called  to  the  Council  of  State,  I.  vl.  S2— a 
member  of  the  Richelieu  ministry  in  1820,  ix.  44 — be- 
comes keeper  of  the  seals,  II.  xvi.  73,  88— becomes  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  89— dismissed  from  oflflce,  91 — 
moves  the  trial  of  Louis  Blanc,  IV.  1.  75. 
Po.'te  St.  Denis,  struggle  at  the,  II.  xvii.  72. 
Porter,  Mr.,  on  the  depreciation  of  British  shipping,  11. 
xix.  29— tables  of  British  and  foreign  shipping  from, 
30. 
Portland,  duke  of,  lord  privy  seal,  n.  xxi.  64  note— be- 
comes president  of  the  council,  91. 
Portland  prison,  statistics  of,  IV.  Ivi.  42  note. 
Porto  Bello,  seizure  of,  by  British  adventurers,  I.  iv.  95. 
Po:to  Rico,  increased  production,  etc.,  of  sugar,  IV.  xliii. 

17  note. 
Portsmouth,  garrison  of,  1846,  IV.  xliii  27— that  needed 

by  it,  ib.  note— prison,  statistics  of,  Ivi.  42  note.  _ 
Portugal,  effect  of  representative  institutions  in,  I.  i.  57 — 
situation  of,  after  the  peace,  vii.  26— influence  of  the  re- 
moval of  tlie  seat  of  government  to  the  Brazils,  ib. — 
predominance  of  English  habits,  etc.,  in,  26  —  double 
marriages  between  its  royal  family  and  that  of  Spain, 
43_creation  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  44— identity  of 
its  recent  history  with  tliat  of  Spain,  94— revolution  at 
Oporto,  95— followed  by  one  at  Lisbon,  96— effect  of  the 
banishment  of  the  British  from,  99— violent  proposals, 
ih. — sub.se(iuent  reaction,  100 — character  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1820  in,  x.  163— state  of,  during;  1S23,  and  Roy- 
alist insurrection,  xii.  97 — counter-revolution  in,  98 — 
retaliatory  measures  for  the  navigation  laws  by,  11.  xlx. 
24— reciprocity  treaty  with,  29  note — king's  message  re- 
garding, 1826,  xxi.  48— causeii  of  tlie  differences  with 
France  regarding,  49 — Mr.  Canning's  speech  on  it,  50 
et  .■5"g.  ^sailing  of  the  expedition,  54— justification  of  the 
expedition  to,  89 — relations  with,  1829,  and  declinature 
of  the  Wellington  government  to  interfere,  xxii.  13— 
the  expedition  to  Terceira,  14 — which  is  intercepted  by 
the  British  cruizers,  15— the  royal  speech  on,  1830,  71 — 
grounds  of  complaint  of  France  against,  and  her  inter- 
vention, XXV.  70 — submission  of  the  government,  77 — 
affairs  of  1847,  and  differences  between  France  and  En- 
gland regarding,  IV.  xlvi.  59 — final  results  of  French 
Revolution  toward,  Ivii.  54. 
Portuguese,  the,  and  the  slave-trade.  III.  xxxvii.  118. 
Portuguese  refugees,  expedition  of  the,   from   England 

against  Don  Miguel,  II.  xxii.  14— its  failure,  15. 
Portuguese  slave-ships,  the,  IV.  xliii.  14. 
i'usen,  grand-duchy  of,  assigned  in  1815  to  Prugsia,  1.  viii. 
5 — spread  of  the  secret  societies  to,  n.  x.xvi.  12— prep- 
arations of  Prussia  in,  1831,  28— statistics  of,  43— the 
archbishop  of,  restored  by  Prussia,  III.  xxvii.  64 — states 
of,  debate  in,  on  the  lilierty  of  the  press,  65- demands 
of  the  estates  of,  74— insurrection  in,  1816,  and  its  sup- 
pression, 76 — -beneficial  clianges  in,  IV.  xlvi.  14— move- 
ment in,  1848,  liii.  27— revolt  of  the  Poles  in,  48,  49. 
Pospolitc,  the  Polish,  II.  xxvi.  8. 
Pospolite  Ruzsenie,  the,  called  out  in  Poland,  11.  xxvi. 

83. 
Post-of&ce,  the,  motion  on,  and  defeat  of  ministers  on 
it,  I.  X.  14'j— statistics  connected  witli.  III.  xxxviii.  19 
note. 
Post-office  refoi-m,  Mr.  Hill's  plan  of.  III.  xxxviii.  18— its 
results,  19 — causes  of  Its  failure  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
20. 
Potato,  the,  the  food  of  the  Irish,  IL  xx.  1— advantages 
and  dangers  of,  as  the  food  of  man,  IV.  xlii.  37— first 
appearance  of  tlie  rot,  38. 
Potato  crop,  failure  of  the,  in  France,  1846,  IV.  xlvii.  6. 
Potato  disease,  the,  committee  of  iiujuiry  on.  IV.  xlii.  39 — 
Lord  John  Russell  on,  42— Peel  on  tlie  possible  results 
of,  52 — cessation  of  tlie  alann  from  it,  56— first  exag- 
gerations of,  1846,  88— partiality  of,  in  1845,  xliii.  30— 
its  extent  in  1846,  31 — and  famine,  in  Scotland,  51 — 
means  taken  to  combat  it,  52 — relations  of,  to  the  mon- 
etaiy  crisis,  143. 
Potato  failure,  iflleged  influence  of  the,  on  the  crisis  of 

1847,  IV.  xliii.  80. 
Potato  ground,  dependence  of  the  Irish  poor  on  their,  n. 

XX.  11. 
Potatoes,  pernicious  effects  of,  in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  10 — prod- 
uce of,  in  Fr.aiice,  xvii.  128  note — price  of,  in  Ireland, 
1S45_1S46,  IV.  xlii.  88  and  note— increased  produce  of, 
in  Ireland,  1S49-1853,  xliii.  160  note. 
Potocki,  general,  death  of,  II.  xxvL  17. 
P<  itosi,  decay  of  city  of,  I.  ii.  10. 
I'ltt,  general,  IV.  Iv.  53. 
Pnttev,  M.,  IV.  liii.  17. 
Potteries,  riots  at  the,  1842,  IV.  xll.  20. 


Pottinger,  Eldred,  at  the  defense  of  Herat,  HI.  xl.  45  et 
s  q. — succeeds  Macnaghten,  and  treaty  opposed  by  him, 
126— the  surrender  of  the  guns,  127 — treaty  for  libera- 
tion of  the  captives  in  Afghanistan,  IV.  xlviii.  102. 
Pottinger,  Colonel  Henry,  created  a  baronet.  III.  xl.  75 — 
defense  of,  at  Charekar,  and  his  escape,  114 — appoint- 
ed plenipotentiary  to  China,  IV.  xlviii.  28,  34 — treaty 
concluded,  44,  45. 
Poufiueville,  M.,  French  consul  at  Patras,  II.  xiv.  30. 
Power,  influence  of  love  of,  in  impelling  to  emigrate,  IV. 

Ivii.  58. 
Powerful,  the,  at  Acre,  HI.  xxxii.  72. 

Pownal,  captain,  anecdotes  of,  I.  ii.  69  note. 

Pozzo  di  Borgo,  count,  I.  iii.  7,  131,  vi.  30,  xii.  95,  IH. 
xxxii.  27 — declines  office  in  1815,  I.  iii.  9 — at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  vi.  61 — at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  xii.  11 — 
secret  dispatches  of,  regarding  Louis  Philippe,  II.  xxiv. 
48  —  and  Casimir  Perier,  III.  xxix.  37  —  remonstrance 
of,  against  the  Polish  committee  at  Paris,  xxx.  22 — be- 
comes French  embassador  to  London,  xxxiii.  11. 

Practical  Reason,  Kant's  treatise  on.  III.  xxviii.  63. 

Pradt,  the  abbe  de,  opposed  to  the  ultramontane  partj-,  II. 
xvi.  11. 

Praga,  defensive  works  at,  II.  xxvi.  32 — fortress  of,  45, 46 
—battle  of,  49. 

Prague,  residence  of  Charles  X.,  etc.,  at,  III.  xxxiii.  74 
— commencement  of  agitation  in,  IV.  liv.  8 — Sclave  as- 
sembly convoked  at,  11  —  outbreak  at,  12  —  desperate 
conflict,  and  capitulation,  13. 

Praslin,  the  duke  de,  murder  of  the  duchess  by,  ai-.d  his 
death,  IV.  xlvii.  13,  14. 

Praslin,  the  duchess  de,  murder  of,  IV.  xlvii.  13, 14. 

Pratt,  major,  capture  of  Quaiitong  by,  IV.  xlviii  29. 

Pravadi,  repulse  of  the  Turks  before,  II.  xv.  Ill — attempt 
of  Uedscliid  Pacha  on,  117 — fresh  attempt  by  him  on  it, 
120 — description  of  it,  122. 

Precious  metals,  the,  diminished  supply  of,  from  Ameri- 
ca, and  .its  effects,  I.  ii.  10 — policy  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment regarding,  vii.  12 — views  of  Adam  Smith  on, 
X.  4 — instability  of  a  currency  founded  on,  13 — and  its 
danger,  15 — diniinished  supply  of,  from  the  state  of 
South  America,  17 — paper  as  the  representative  of  or 
substitute  for,  II.  xix.  1 — expected  increase  in  produc- 
tion of,  from  South  American  independence,  4  —  in- 
creased supply  of,  from  South  America,  III.  xxxi.  112 
— dangerof  a  currency  depending  on  retention  of,  xxxv. 
4 — increased  supplies  of,  from  Sontii  America,  12— the 
diminished  supply  of,  xxxvii.  4 — drain  of,  from  En- 
gland to  India,  xxxix.  32  —  drain  of,  from  EnL;Iand, 
1S;'.9,  etc.,  IV.  xii.  17— Pfel  on,  as  tlie  standard  of 
vahie.  108— drain  of,  1845-1847,  from  Bank  of  England, 
xliii.  71  and  note — export  of,  caused  by  the  imports  of 
grain,  72 — increased  supply  of,  and  its  effects,  Ivi.  73 
et  seq. 

Precursor  Associatiqn,  the,  its  objects,  etc..  III.  xxxviii. 
27 — converted  into  that  for  repeal,  IV.  xli.  07. 

Prefects,  the,  power  given  to,  by  tlie  electoral  ordinance 
of  1815,  I.  iii.  10 — Soult's  circular  to,  iii.  xxx   10. 

Prerau,  railway  between,  and  Olmiitz,  III.  xxvii.  6T. 

Prerion,  one  of  Napoleon's  attendants  at  St.  Helena,  I. 
ix.  116. 

Prerogative,  the  contest  of  Charles  X  for,  II.  xvii.  103. 

Presburg,  commencement  of  agitation_in,  IV.  liv.  8 — in- 
surrection organized  in,  14  —  excitement  in,  on  tiie 
French  Revolution,  15 — retreat  of  tlie  Austrians  to,  Iv. 
44. 

Presbyterians,  number  of,  in  Ireland,  HI.  xxxvi.  19  note. 

Prescott,  defeat  of  the  American  sympatliizers  at,  HI. 
xxxvii.  105. 

President,  discussion  regarding  election  of,  in  France,  IV. 
11.  12  et  seq. — principles  of  constitution  regarding,  17 
— election  of  Louis  Napoleon  as,  29. 

Press,  ease  with  which  converted  to  support  of  despotism, 
I.  i.  52 — freedom  of  the,  restored  in  France  except  to 
the  journals,  iii.  17 — Royalist  character  of  the  French, 
1815,  S9— the  laws  regarding,  continued  in  1816,  vi.  6 — 
liberty  of  the,  proposed  new  law  regarding,  in  France, 
19,  20 — it  is  carried,  24 — tone  of,  in  France  in  1817,  44 
— law  regarding,  1818.  55— is  thrown  out,  ib. — new  law 
regarding,  in  France,  ix.  10 — increasing  violence  and 
exasperation  of,  in  France,  14 — attacks  of,  on  the  min- 
istry of  France  in  1819,24 — violence  of,  in  France 
against  the  new  electoral  law,  30  —  proposed  re-estab- 
lishment of  censorship  in  France,  discussion  on  it,  55 
et  scq it  is  carried,  59 — violence  of,  against  the  gov- 
ernment in  1820,  61 — new  law  regarding  tlie  censor- 
ship of,  in  France,  103 — discussion  on  it,  104 — increas- 
ing influence  of.  x.  160 — freedom  of,  advocated  by  Clia- 
teanbriaud,  xi   6  note — new  law  regarding,  in  France, 

13 its  provisions,  14 — discussions  on  it,  15 — proposed 

law  against,  in  Spain,  49 — new  law  regarding,  55— cen- 
sorship  of,  abolislied  by  Cliarles  X.,  II.  xvi.  7 — re-e.?- 
tablishment  of  the  censorship,  57  et  seq. — ordonnanca 
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for  it,  6S — efforts  of,  in  France  against  the  Jesuit  party, 
70  —  nevr  law  regarding,  80  —  violence  of,  against  tlie 
Poliguac  ministry,  xvii.  6 — influence  of,  in  France,  18 
— their  hostility  to  the  Folignuc  ministry,  19 — ordon- 
nance  regarding,  58 — hostility  of,  against  the  Kestora- 
tion,  r20— the  working  classes  in  France  disregarded 
by,  133 — prosecutions  of,  under  the  Wellington  minis- 
try, xxii.  55 — violence  of,  on  the  reform  question,  xxiii. 
55,  5T — violence  of,  during  the  elections  of  1831,  60 — 
absorption  of  talent  by,  and  danger  of  this,  153— efforts 
of,  to  popularize  the  Orleans  dynasty,  xxiv.  3'2-_sub- 
jection  of  crimes  of,  to  juries  in  France,  43 — edicts  co- 
ercing, in  Bavaria,  xxv.  32 — rigorous  censorship  of,  in 
Poland,  xxvi.  10 — regulations  of  the  Germanic  confed- 
eracy regarding.  III.  xxvii.  4 — censorship  of,  in  Rhen- 
ish Prussia,  IT — resolutions  of  the  Germanic  Diet  re- 
garding, 22 — measures  against  it,  '23 — ^repressive  meas- 
ures against,  in  Germany,  31 — decision  of  the  Germanic 
Diet  regarding,  33,  43 — deci'ee  of  5th  July  against  it, 
49 — liberty  of,  its  suppression  in  Germany,  ib. — con- 
cessions to,  in  Prussia,  05  —  partial  liberation  of,  in 
Prussia,  71 — freedom  of,  demands  of  the  estates  of  Prus- 
Bia  for,  74 — the  Republican,  in  Paris,  xxix.  20 — prose- 
cutions of,  under  Louis  Philippe,  79 — how  secured  on 
behalf  of  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  xxx.  3 — union 
for  liberty  of,  in  Germany,  1833,  23  —  violence  of,  in 
Paris,  1633-1S34,  31 — state  of,  under  Louis  Philippe, 
60 — attacks  of,  on  the  Melbourne  ministry,  xxxi.  159 — 
freedom  of,  in  Greece,  xxxii.  37 — tlie  French,  violence 
of,  against  England  in  1840,  60— violence  of,  on  the 
treason  trials,  1S35,  xxxiii.  24r^proposed  further  meas- 
ures of  repression  against,  in  France,  35  ct  seq. — new 
law  against,  43  —  effects  of  tlie  passion  for  gain  in 
France  on,  xxxiv.  12 — state  of,  in  France,  1S40,  76 — 
violence  of,  in  France  on  the  Eastern  question,  94— 
tone  of,  in  England,  1835.  xxxv.  IS  —  in  the  United 
States,  war  of,  against  the  banks,  xxxvii.  14 — liberation 
of,  in  India,  xl.  14  —  reflections  on  it,  15  —  position  of, 
1841,  toward  Louis  Philippe,  IV.  xliv.  1 — ^prosecutions 
of,  in  France,  1341,  54 — the  Parisian,  indignation  of, 
against  the  Cliamber  of  Peers,  07 — state  of,  under  Louis 
Philippe,  107 — the  French,  violence  of,  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Tahiti  affair,  xlvL  4 — liberation  of,  in  Tus- 
cany, 6J — censorship  of,  relaxed  in  I'iedniont,  79 — re- 
moval of  the  restrictions  on,  in  Naples,  S5 — measures 
of  Cavaignac  against,  1.  98— restrictions  on,  in  France, 
1848,  li.  4 — freedom  of,  proclaimed  in  Naple.-,  Hi.  18 — 
freedom  of,  in  Prussia  by  constitution  of  1848,  liii.  62 — 
abolition  of  restrictions  on,  in  Austria,  liv.  0,  7 — liberty 
of,  decreed  in  Austria,  17 — provisions  of  Austrian  con- 
stitution of  1819  regarding,  Iv.  2. 

Presse,  !a,  tone  of,  1339,  III.  xxxiv.  40 — opposed  to  Thiers, 
1840,  76. 

Preston,  the  great  strike  at,  II.  xix.  56 — elections  of  1835 
in,  III.  xxxv.  19— the  great  strike  of  1854  in,  xxxvii.  61 
note — rates  of  mortality  in,  1S41,  IV'.  xli.  17  note. 

Prevotal  courts,  law  passed  in  France  establishing,  I.  iii. 
68— continued,  vi.  6 — expiry  of  the  law  establishing,  50. 

Provost,  M.,  heads  the  revolution  of  1800  at  Lyons,  II. 
xxiv.  46. 

Price,  Mr.,  bears  the  Burmese  proposals  of  peace,  III. 
xxxix.  72. 

Prices,  effects  of  an  abundant  currency  on,  I.  i.  32 — fall 
of,  from  reduction  of  currency,  36 — rise  of,  during  the 
war,  and  its  causes,  ii.  35 — fall  of,  agiicultiiral  distress 
attributed  to,  42 — alleged  causes  of  tlie,  48 — anticipated 
and  real  change  of,  from  resumption  of  casli  payments, 
iv.  79 — effects  of  increased  supplies  of  the  precious  met- 
als on,  I.  X.  4— influence  of  expanded  currency  on,  15 
— fall  of,  on  the  Continent,  1818,  etc.,  17^rise  of,  in 
England,  1818,  20— rapid  fall  of,  on  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments,  22 — fall  of,  in  Great  Britain,  1819,  etc., 
23 — continued  fall  of,  128 — the  fall  of,  Iluskisson  on, 
and  its  causes,  132 — and  Mr.  Attwood,  136 — rise  of,  from 
the  paper  currency  during  the  war,  and  their  fall  afti'r 
1819,  II.  xix.  2 — rise  of,  from  expanded  currency  not 
immediate,  5— rise  in  1823  and  1S24  in  England,  0 — 
rapid  fall  of,  1825,  79— effect  of  fall  in  Ireland,  x.x.  3— 
effects  of  rise  in  1824  in  Ireland,  23 — influence  of  the 
monetaiy  act  of  1826  on,  xxi.  18 — how  it  acts  in  induc- 
ing passion  for  change,  19 — ^invariable  effect  of  contrac- 
tion of  currency  on,  21 — influence  of  high,  in  securing 
community  of  interest,  xxii.  3  —  effect  of  the  fall  of, 
caused  by  contraction  of  currency,  in  inducing  the  de- 
sire for  reform,  4  —  the  fall  compels  the  remission  of 
taxes,  40 — fall  of,  effects  of  it  in  inducing  the  passion 
for  refonn,  xxiii.  120 — how  it  did  so,  130— amount  of  it, 
1824,  132 — -in  principal  articles  of  commerce,  ib.  note — 
fall  of,  distress  arising  from,  1833,  III.  xxxi.  55 — rise  of, 
in  United  State.s,  xxxvii.  6 — the  fall  of,  the  cause  of  the 
suffering  in  Great  Britain,  46— table  of  it,  17S2-1S37,  ib. 
note — fall  of,  origin  of  the  anti-corn-law  agitation  from 
it,  71  —  the  fall  of,  from  contraction  of  the  currency, 


made  the  new  tariff  necessary,  IV.  xli.  £6  —  improve- 
ment in,  1843,  etc.,  77 — rise  in,  encouragement  to  spet- 
nlation  by,  1844,  xlii.  2 — fall  of,  under  new  tariff,  1845, 
35  and  note — fall  of,  made  abolition  of  the  corn-la w.s  in- 
evitable, 36 — losses  by  fall  in,  during  cri.sis  of  1847,  xliii. 
115 — ri.se  of,  caused  by  increased  supplies  of  gold,  146, 
165,  Ivi.  74^— effect  of  growth  of  wealth  in  raising,  Ivii. 
60^cry  for  free  trade  induced  by,  61. 

Priests,  numbers,  etc.,  of,  in  Spain,  I.  vii.  16 — resistance 
of  tlie  king  to  the  decree  against,  88- reception  of  the 
decree  in  the  country,  89 — party  of  the,  undue  ascend- 
ency of,  in  France,  ix.  Ill — secret  camarilla  of,  under 
Charles  X.,  II.  xvi.  5 — dangerous  influence  of,  on  gov- 
ernment, xviii.  112 — ^interference  of,  in  the  elections  of 
1826  in  Ireland,  xxi.  45 — entire  supremacy  of  the,  in 
Ireland,  111 — they  support  the  system  of  multiplying 
voters,  112 — efforts  of,  to  bias  the  voters,  113— dimin- 
ished number  of,  in  Ireland,  170 — effect  of  education  at 
Maynooth  on,  IV.  xlii.  25. 

Priestly  domination,  jealousy  of,  in  France,  II.  xvii.  121. 

Primary  Assemblies,  proposed  abolition  of  the,  in  France, 

I.  iii.  111. 

Primarj'  instruction,  measures  regarding,  in  France  in 

1819,  L  ix.  7— and  in  1848,  IV.  Ivii.  9. 
Primary  schools,  number,  etc.,  of,  in  France,  IV.  xliv. 

12. 
Prim'i,  colonel,  defeat  of  the  American  sympathizers  by, 

III.  xxxvii.  106. 

Primogeniture,  defeat  of  attempt  to  re-establish,  in  France, 

II.  xvi.  50 — reflections  on  it,  51. 

Prince  Edward's  Island,  mal-appropriation  of  lands  in,  IIL 
x.xxviii.  11. 

Prince  Zerbin,  Tieck's,  in.  xxriii.  31. 

Princes,  proposed  councU  of,  for  Germany,  FV.  liii.  85. 

Princess  Charlotte,  the,  at  Acre,  III.  xxxii.  72. 

Principalities,  the,  treaties  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
regarding,  II.  xlii.  75  note —negotiations  regarding,  in 
1823,  xiv.  82 — -demands  of  Russia  regarding,  at  Acker- 
man,  XV.  15 — provisions  of  convention  of  Ackerman  re- 
garding, 17 — overrun  by  the  Russians,  31 — terms  of 
treaty  of  Adriauople  regarding,  137,  138. — -Sea  Moldavia, 
Wallachia. 

Pringle,  Alexander,  a  lord  of  the  Treasury,  1S41,  IV.  xli. 
14  note. 

Printed  calicoes,  proposed  reduction  of  duties  on,  n.  xxiii. 
29  and  note. 

Printing,  early  knowledge  of,  in  China,  FV.  xlviii.  17. 

Prisons,  Council-general  of,  formed  in  France,  I.  ix.  7 — 
state  of,  in  Paris  under  Louis  Philippe,  III.  xxx.  31 — 
bill  regarding,  in  Jamaica,  xxxvii.  128. 

Prison  labor,  laws  regarding,  in  France,  IV.  Ivii.  8. 

Prisoners,  number  of,  under  Louis  Philippe,  UI.  xxx.  CO 
— bill  regarding  counsel  to,  xxxvi.  43. 

Pritchard,  Mr.,  the  outrage  by  the  French  on,  at  Tahiti, 

IV.  xli.  100 — reparation  to  him  agreed  to,  101 — excite- 
ment caused  by  his  arrest,  xlvi.  3— indemnity  from 
France  to  him,  3. 

Private  banks,  necessity  for  restriction  on.  III.  xxxv.  11. 

Privilege  of  Parliament,  the,  in  connection  with  the 
Stockdale  case.  III.  xxxviii.  21  et  seq. 

Privileges,  abolition  of,  in  Spain  in  1820,  I.  vii.  78 — ex- 
clusive, in  Hungary,  IV.  liii.  11 — abolition  of,  in  Hol- 
land, 1848, 19 — surrender  of,  by  the  Hungarian  nobUity, 
liv.  10. 

Privy  Council,  the,  speech  of  Queen  Victoria  to,  on  her 
accession,  III.  xxxvi.  75 — grants  for  education  by,  IV. 
xliii.  96. 

Probate  duty,  increase  of,  in  Ireland,  HI.  xxxi.  124  note. 

Produce,  decline  of,  in  West  Indies  from  exhaustion  of 
soil.  III.  xxxi.  100 — heavy  duties  on  it,  101 — increase 
of,  in  India,  x.xxix.  17. 

Producers,  the,  policy  of  government  toward,  in  Turkey, 
II.  xiii.  21 — alleged  influence  of  free  trade  on  the  inter- 
ests of,  xix.  42 — and  consumers,  collision  of  interests 
between,  xxii.  3,  4 — diminished  sway  of,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, xxiii.  1 — interests  of  the,  overbalanced  by  those  of 
the  consumers,  127 — their  distress  one  cause  of  the  re- 
form bill,  12s — the  interests  of  the  capitalists  opposed 
to,  132 — effects  of  the  reform  bill  on  the  interests  of, 
13.5 — still  a  majority  in  England,  100- predominance 
of  the  moneyed  over,  and  bow  obtained,  163— -tlieir  in- 
fluence destroyed  with  the  nomination  boroughs,  IV. 
xlii.  89. 

Producing  interests,  proof  of  their  disfranchisement  by 
the  reform  bill,  IV.  xliii.  21. 

Production,  identification  of  interests  of,  with  those  of  the 
aristocracy  in  England.  II.  xxv.  109 — effect  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency  in  lowering  the  cost  of,  IV.  xli. 
56 — comparative  effect  of  capital  on,  in  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  xliii.  15.5. 

Profligacy,  prevalence  of,  among  the  Russian  nobility,  I. 
viii.  25— Louis  Blanc's  picture  of  the  prevalent,  in 
France,  UI.  xxix.  4,  5. 
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J'iolegat,  governor  of  Bolof^a,  indecision  of,  on  the  insur- 
rection there,  II.  xxv.  26. 

ProIJtaires,  the,  Louis  Blanc  on,  in  France,  III.  xxix.  4 — 
schism  between,  and  employers  in  France,  xxx.  63 — se- 
cret society  called,  42  note. 

Prome,  advance  of  tlie  British  on,  III.  xxxix.  65 — its  cap- 
ture, 66 — defeat  of  the  Bui-mese  before,  69 — capture  of, 
by  the  British,  IV.  xlix.  116,  117. 

Prondzynski,  general,  plans  urged  by,  II.  xxvL  65 — at 
Iganie,  66. 

Propagande,  secret  society  called,  III.  xxx.  42  note. 

Propafjandism,  new  forms  of,  in  France,  1833,  III.  xxx.  21 
—resolution  of  Congress  of  Miintz-Graetz  against,  27. 

Properties,  excessive  division  of,  in  France,  II.  xvi.  43— 
and  proprietors,  number,  income,  etc.,  of,  in  France, 
xvii.  127  note— number  of,  in  Ireland,  xx.  9. 

Property,  destruction  of,  in  Great  Britain  by  popular 
ascendency,  I.  i.  58  note — influence  of  the  destruction 
of,  in  France,  on  periodical  literature,  II.  xviii.  75 — 
principles  of  the  St.  Siraonians  regarding,  xxv.  40 — 
Proudhon's  views  on,  IV.  li.  3. 

Property  qualifications,  abolition  of,  one  of  the  points  of 
the  charter.  III.  xxxvii.  63. 

Property  tax,  discussion  in  Parliament  on  the,  I.  ii.  12 — 
arguments  against  its  continuance,  13  et  seq. — and  for 
it,  16  et  S'q. — its  abolition,  20 — reflections  on  the  sub- 
ject, 21. — Ses  Income  tax. 

Proprietors,  the,  discontent  among,  in  France,  II.  xvii.  39 
— poverty  of  the  small,  in  France,  119 — destruction  of, 
by  the  Revolution,  xxiv.  2 — schism  between,  and  prole- 
taires,  III.  xxx.  63. 

Proprietary  clergy,  discussion  in  the  Deputies  on  a,  L  vi. 
3o  et  seq. 

Proscribed,  return  of,  to  France,  I.  ix.  8 — debate  in  the 
Deputies  on  it,  11. 

Pro.^e  writers,  the  leading,  of  Great  Britain  since  the 
peace,  I.  v.  28. 

Pro.«e  literature  of  Germany,  character  of,  DI.  xxviii.  40 
— cau.^es  of  its  defects,  41,  42. 

Pro.sperity,  anticipations  of,  in  Great  Britain  on  the  peace, 
I.  ii.  3 — influence  of,  in  inducing  discontent,  III.  xxvii. 
12. 

Protected  states  in  India,  rapid  decline  of  the,  III.  xxxix. 
30 — causes  of  this,  ib. 

Protection,  system  of,  imder  the  old  constitution  of  En- 
gland, II.  xxiii.  124 — a  result  of  uniform  representation 
in  France,  167 — Lord  Palmerston's  definition  of,  III. 
xxxviii.  50 — excitement  again.^t,  1S41,  56 — the  system 
of  young  and  growing  states,  IV.  xliii.  163 — results  of, 
to  France,  165  note — struggle  for,  in  France,  xliv.  53 — 
circumstances  which  weakened  the  cause  of,  1849,  Ivi.  19. 

Protectionists,  the,  arguments  of,  against  free  trade,  II. 
xix.  43  et  seq. — oppose  the  sliding  scale,  IV.  xli.  40 — 
declaration  of,  1.S15,  xlii.  34 — arguments  of,  against  the 
abolition  of  the  corn-l.iw.s,  59  —  detennination  of,  to 
drive  Sir  R.  Peel  from  power,  69 — oppose  the  Irish  co- 
ercion bill,  81 — conduct  of  the  leaders  of,  92 — the  seces- 
sion of,  breaks  up  the  Tory  party,  xliii.  1,  2 — party  of, 
in  the  Commons,  16 — support  Lord  George  Bentinck'a 
railway  scheme,  63 — support  Mr.  Fielden's  factory  bill, 
91 — arguments  of,  against  Mr.  Villiers's  motion,  IvL  29 
et  seq. 

Protective  duties.  Sir  R.  Peel  on  entire  abrogation  of,  IV. 
xlii.  48. 

Protective  system,  arguments  of  the  London  merchants 
against  the,  II.  xix.  37  et  scg.  ^growth  of  the  industrial 
interests  under  the,  x.xiii.  4 — use  made  of  the  distress 
of  1842,  etc.,  against  the,  IV.  xli.  24 — influence  of  the, 
on  British  shipping,  Ivi.  17  and  note. 

Protestant  Charter  School,  Ireland,  grant  to  the,  II.  xx. 
5  note. 

Protestants,  prosecution  of,  in  the  south  of  France,  I.  iii. 
36 — the  Irish,  origin  of  Orange  lodges  among,  II.  xx.  14 
— proportion  of,  to  Catholics  in  Ireland,  25— great  meet- 
ing of,  qn  Penenden  Heath,  xxi.  120 — increased  ratio  of, 
in  Ireland,  170  -conflicts  between,  and  Catholics  in  Ire- 
l.i.nd,  182'.),  xxii.  19 — total  number  of,  in  Germany,  III. 
xxvii.  85— outciy  among,  against  the  Irish  secular  col- 
leges, IV.  xlii.  22 — and  Catholics,  disunion  between,  in 
Germany,  liii.  2 — number  of,  in  Austria,  5  note — dis- 
sensions between,  and  the  Catholics  in  Prus.«ia,  1818,  27. 

Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  jealousy  caused  by,  in  the 
Netherlands,  II.  xxiv.  70 — alleged  diminution  of,  in 
Ireland,  III.  xxxv.  34 — establishment  of,  in  Prussia,  IV. 
lui.  4. 

Pioudhon,  M.,  appointed  by  mob  to  provisional  govern- 
ment, IV.  1.  73 — returned  to  Assembly,  77 — implicated 
in  the  revolt  of  June,  li.  2  and  note — heads  the  Social- 
ists, and  his  views,  3 — trial  and  sentence  of,  ib.—op- 
po.ses  the  constitution  of  1848,  10 — heads  conspiracy  of 
January  29,  Ivii.  12. 

Provinces,  the  revolt  of,  the  cause  of  decay  in  Eastern 
monarchies,  UI.  xxxiL  1. 


Provincial  assemblies,  introduction  of,  into  Naples,  I.  vii. 
103. 

Provincial  Diets,  illusory  edict  of  Prussia  regarding.  III. 
xxvii.  35 — import  of  the  constitution  of  these,  37 — Count 
Bernstorff's  circular  regarding  them,  38  —  their  real 
worth,  40. 

Provincial  estates,  opening  of  the,  in  Prussia,  1841,  and 
excitement  attending  it.  III.  xxvii.  65. 

Provins,  resistance  to  the  valuation  in,  IV.  xliv.  61. 

Provisions,  low  price  of,  not  indicative  of  prosperity,  IV. 

xli.  31 — great  variations  in  prices  of,  1847,  xliii.  117 

effects  of  free  trade  on  prices  of,  160. 

Provisional  government,  the  French,  first  acts  of,  1848, 
TV.  1.  3  —  pressure  on  the,  etc.,  5  —  institution  of  the 
Garde  Mobile,  9 — decree  against  ex-ministers,  etc.,  10 — 
formation  of  the  Ateliers  Nationaux,  13 — suspension  of 
cash  payments,  24 — financial  measures,  28 — decree  con- 
voking National  Assembly,  30— and  postponing  it,  31— 
measures  to  sway  the  elections,  32  et  .seq military  prep- 
arations of,  44  —  grand  review  by,  63  —  new,  appointed 
by  insurgents  of  May  15,  73. 

Pnidhommes,  the,  at  Lyons,  HI.  xxix.  8 — the  council 
called,  proceedings  of,  regarding  the  tariff  of  wages,  9. 

Prussia,  effects  of  the  alliance  of  France  and  England  on, 
I.  i.  8 — violence  of  the  revolution  of  1848  in,  19— stand- 
ing army  of,  23 — relations  of  crime  and  education  in,  43 
—position  of  the  forces  of,  in  France,  iii.  29 — contribu- 
tions from  France  to,  48  note — convention  of,  with  Rus- 
sia, etc.,  regarding  France,  49 — a  party  to  the  Holy  Al- 
liance, 51 — representatives  of,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  vi.  61 
— acquisitions  of,  from  Poland  in  1815,  viii.  5 — popula- 
tion per  square  mile  in,  17  note — representatives  of,  at 
the  Congress  of  Troppau,  70 — loans  raised  by,  1817,  x. 
18  note — number  of  children  receiving  education  in,  57 
— exports  from  England  per  head  to,  75  note — declara- 
tion from,  regarding  South  American  independence,  xi. 
17 — representatives  of,  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  xii. 
11 — her  views,  13^views  adopted  by,  on  the  Spanish 
question,  20 — note  of,  on  it,  21  note — withdraws  her  em- 
bassador from  Spain,  27  —  the  note  of,  on  the  Spanish 
constitution,  34— the  prince-royal  of,  II.  xv.  30 — designs 
of  France  regarding,  xvii.  40  —  fomiation  of  the  Zoll- 
Verein  by,  xix.  33  —  exports  to,  1S40-1S19,  i6.  note  — 
measures  adopted  by,  in  retaliation  for  the  navigation 
laws,  23 — reciprocity  treaty  with,  29  note — shipping  em- 
ployed in  trade  with,  31 — recognition  of  Louis  Philippe 
by,  xxiv.  50 — want  of  representative  institutions,  and 
state  of  political  feeling  in,  81  — disturbances  in,  82  — 
jealousy  of  France  in,  caused  by  the  revolution  in  Bel- 
gium, xxv.  1 — -a  party  to  convention  for  separation  of 
Belgium  and  Holland,  20,  22— state  of  feeling  in,  1830, 
and  measures  of  the  government,  31  —  a  party  to  the 
partition  of  Poland,  xxvL  6 — originally  a  part  of  Poland, 
7— preparations  of,  and  conference  with  Russia,  etc.,  re- 
garding Poland,  27 — retreat  of  Gielgud,  etc.,  into,  81 — 
subservience  of,  to  Russia,  and  measure.^  to  aid  her 
against  the  Poles,  82,  83 — retreat  of  the  Polish  army 
into,  92 — votes  of,  in  the  Germanic  Diet,  III.  xxvii.  4 
note — population  and  military  contingent,  5  and  note — 
prosperity  and  advances  of,  since  the  peace,  7 — educa- 
tion in,  9 — statistics  of  it  in  relation  to  crime,  10 — dec- 
laration of,  1815,  regarding  con.'Jtitutional  government, 
15 — breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  government,  17— 
further  promises,  18 — ^resistance  of,  to  representative 
assemblies,  23  —  circular  by  cabinet  of,  on  Kotzebue's 
murder,  27  ct  .^er/. — increasing  influence  of,  in  the  Diet, 
33 — illusory  edict  of,  regarding  provincial  Diets,  35 — 
— import  of  the  constitution  of  these,  37 — Bernstorff'3 
circular  regarding  them,  38 — regulations  regarding  se- 
cret societies,  39 — the  real  worth  of  the  provincial  es- 
tates, 40  — causes  which  prevented  an  outbreak,  41  — 
wisdom  of  intem.al  government  of,  42 — specific  measures 
introduced,  43 — ultimate  effect  of  these  on  freedom,  44 
— military  preparations  of,  on  the  French  Revolution  of 
1830,  4^) — effect  of  the  Belgian  and  Polish  revolutions, 
46 — dispute  between,  and  the  Pope  regarding  Archbish. 
op  of  Cologne,  58— manifesto  of,  on  his  arrest,  59 — in- 
ternal regulations  of,  60  —  amnesty,  and  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Holland,  61— death  of  the  king,  and  reviv.al 
of  the  question  of  the  constitution,  62 — answer  of  the 
king  to  demand  for  a  constitution,  63 — adjustment  of 
the  dispute  with  the  See  of  Rome,  64 — opening  of  the 
proviui'iril  estates,  and  excitement  attending  it,  65 — 
extension  of  ZoU-Verein,  and  her  increasing  intellect- 
ual strength,  66 — extension  of  railways,  67 — inaugura- 
tion of  cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  king's  speech.  63 — 
meeting  of  general  estates  of,  69 — secret  views  of  the 
government  in  this,  70 — progress  of  constitutinnal  ideas 
in  184.3,  71 — and  in  1844,  72 — religions  movement  in, 
73 ^constitutional  progress  in  1845,  74  —  and  in  1846, 
75 — ^  increased  demand  for  reform,  76 — progress  in 
1S4T,  and  convocation  of  general  Diet,  77 — opening  of 
States-general,  and  king's  speech,  78 — effect  of  the  long 
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evasion  of  the  promise  of  a  constitution  in,  81 — influ- 
ence of  Russia  on,  and  its  effects,  87 — attitude  of,  to- 
ward France,  1S32,  xxix.  25  —  attitude  of,  regarding 
tlie  cession  of  Antwerp,  86— but  compelled  to  remain 
quiet,  95 — memoir  by,  against  the  Polish  committee  at 
Paris,  XXX.  22 — measures  of,  against  the  Polisli  refu- 
gees in  Switzerland,  24  —  a  party  to  tlie  Congress  of 
Muntz-Graetz,  25  —  statistics  of  army  of,  26  note  —  a 
party  to  treaty  for  settlement  of  tlie  East,  xxxii.  57 — 
a  party  to  tlie  treaty  of  March,  ISll,  regarding  the 
Dardanelles,  76— a  party  to  the  occupation  of  Cracow, 
xxxiii.  61  —  declaration  by,  regardhig  Belgium,  183S, 
xxxiv.  24 — warlike  preparations  of,  25— sides  with  En- 
gland on  the  Eastern  question,  90 — proportion  of  array 
to  population  in,  xxxix.  26 — visit  of  king  of,  1842,  to 
England,  IV.  xli.  27 — condition  of  tlie  laboring  classes 
in,  31 — proportion  of  children  at  school  in,  81  note — 
the  Protectionists  on,  xlii.  63  —  class  from  which  the 
army  is  drawn  in,  xliii.  25 — details  of  army  of,  2S  note 
— exports  to,  1S46-1S49,  118  note — effects  of  the  mone- 
tary crisis  in  England  on,  141  —  increased  protective 
system  of,  163 — exports  and  imports  with,  164  note — 
negotiations  with,  regarding  the  slave-trade,  xliv.  49 — 
changes  introduced  by,  into  her  Polish  provinces,  xlvi. 
14 — capture  of  Cracow  by  troops  of,  24  -indemnity  for 
Cracow  received  by,  52 — a  party  to  the  proposed  league 
against  Great  Britain,  106  —  acknowledgraent  of  the 
French  Republic  by,  1.  46  —  state  of,  1848,  liii.  4— sta- 
tistics of,  5  note — statistics  of  education  in,  6 — the  mil- 
itary system  of,  7 — objects,  etc.,  of  the  ZoU-Verein,  13 
— its  effects,  14 — first  disturbances  in,  1843,  22 — proc- 
lamation by  the  king,  23 — tumult  in  Berlin,  24 — con- 
flict there,  and  submission  of  the  king,  25 — division  in, 
on  these  changes,  27 — new  constitution,  28  et  seq. — dis- 
pute with  the  general  Diet,  30 — meeting  at  Heidelberg, 
31— elections  for  general  Diet,  32 — invasion  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  by.  37  et  seq. — armistice,  42 — dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  election  of  the  Archduke  John,  45 — revolt 
in  Posen,  and  its  suppression,  4S,  49 — new  constitution 
of,  1S48,  50 — riots  in  Berlin,  and  change  of  ministry, 
51 — ministry  again  changed,  measures  of  the  king,  52 
—  disorders  in  Berlin,  and  conduct  of  the  burgher 
guard,  54 — ministry  again  changed,  55 — the  Assembly 
resolve  to  resist,  57  —  is  dissolved  by  force,  58  —  final 
victory  of  the  crown,  60,  61 — king's  constitution,  62 — 
address  of  the  king  to  the  troops,  63 — breach  with  the 
Assembly  at  Frankfort,  79  —  aids  in  suppressing  the 
revolt  in  Saxony,  81  —  and  in  Baden,  S3 — -Germanic 
constitution  agreed  to  by,  84  et  seq.  —  proceedings  of 
new  Chamber,  86 — new  electoral  law,  87 — ascendency 
of  moderate  party  in  it,  83— affairs  in  1850,  90 — dissen- 
sion with  Austria  regarding  Hesse-Cassel,  91 — inter- 
vention of  Russia,  and  her  demands,  92 — the  Olmiitz 
convention,  93  —  renewal  of  hostilities  in  Sohleswig- 
Holstein,  95 — treaty.  97 — renewal  of  war,  98  et  seq.— 
final  settlement,  102,  103 — effects  of  the  representation 
by  classes  in,  106. 

Prussian  commercial  league,  the,  see  Zoll-Verein. 

Prussian  Poland,  statistics  of,  II.  xxvi.  43. 

Pruth,  the  crossing  of,  by  the  Russians  in  1828,  II.  xv.  31. 

Psamado,  death  of,  at  Sphacteria,  and  gallant  escape  of 
his  vessel,  II.  xiv.  122. 

Psariotes,  glorious  resistance  of  the,  II.  xiv.  106,  107. — 
— See  Ipsara. 

Ptoleraais,  military  importance  of,  in  time  of  the  Cru- 
saders, III.  xxxii.  7. 

Public  burdens,  equal  distribution  of,  ia  England,  under 
the  old  system,  II.  xxiii.  125. 

Public  companies,  increase  of,  ia  France,  1837,  III. 
xxsiv.  7. 

Public  criers,  law  against,  in  Paris,  III.  xxx.  34. 

Public  instruction,  ordonnance  regarding,  iu  France,  I. 
ix.  93 — Schelling  placed  at  the  head  of,  in  Prussia,  III. 
xxvii.  66 — society  for  advancing,  in  France,  xxx.  41. 

Public  meeting,  right  of,  secured  by  French  constitution 
of  1848,  IV.  li.  IT. 

Public  meetings,  act  for  regulating,  1819,  I.  x.  35. 

Public  men,  distrust  in,  in  England,  IV.  xliii.  1. 

Public  monuments,  votes  for,  in  England,  I.  ii.  61. 

Public  officers,  motion  for  reducing  salaries  of,  II.  jodi. 
23. 

Public  opinion,  literature  as  an  index  to,  III.  xxviii.  2. 

Public  works,  various.  1825,  II.  xix.  63 — grant  voted  for, 

1833,  in  France,  III.  xxx.  17 — distribution  of  it,  18 

influence  of  want  of,  in  Ireland,  xxxi.  53^former,  in 
India,  xxxix.  13 — difficulties  of  the  British  government 
in  India  with  regard  to,  14— in  Ireland,  for  relief  of  the 
distress  in  1846,  IV.  xliii.  30 — increasing  numbers  em- 
ployed on  them,  83 — insufficiency  of  relief  afforded  on 
these,  37  —  Lord  George  Bentinck  on  them,  54  —  sum 
required  for,  in  France,  1840,  xliv.  44 — diminished  ex- 
penditure on,  in  France,  1847,  xlvii.  7  —  under  Lord 
Dalhousie  in  India,  xlix.  112, 113. 


Public  works  act,  the  Irish,  184G,  IV.  xliii.  SO  —  expcud- 
itiire  under  it,  44  note. 

Pucknor,  general,  IV.  liv.  44 — forces  under,  Iv.  6— oper- 
ations against  Hem,  9,  20,  21. 

Puerto  Uico,  acceptance  of  the  constitution  in,  I.  vii.  83 

—  increased  production  of,  since  emancipation,  III. 
xxxi.  106. 

Puffen,  colonel,  defeat  of,  IV.^Jv.  45. 

Puna,  road  from  Rangoon  to,  IV.  xlix.  113  note. 

Punishment,  necessity  for  certainty  in,  I.  iv.  94 — arbitra- 
riness of,  in  Russia,  viii.  36. 

Punjaub,  the,  the  kingdom  of  the  Sikhs  in.  III.  xl.  39— 
displays,  etc.,  in,  before  the  march  into  Afghanistan, 
515 — death  of  Ruiijeet,  and  threatening  aspect  of  affairs 
in,  85— state  of,  after  Runjeet  Singh's  death,  IV.  xlix. 
3'2 — origin,  etc.,  of  the  Sikhs,  50.  51 — geographical  de- 
scription of,  52— Runjeet  Singh,  53— position  of  affairs 
in,  58 — hostile  movements,  00 — advantages  on  n(\e  of 
Sikhs,  61  —  movements  of  both  parties,  62  —  battle  of 
Moodkee,  63 — battle  of  Feiozeshah,  68 — of  Aliwal.  78 

—  advance  toward  Lahore,  87  —  treaty,  88  —  renewed 
liostile  appearances,  90 — disturbances  and  fresh  treaty, 
91  — tranquillity  during  1847,  92  — renewed  disturb- 
ances, murder  of  Agnew,  etc.,  94  —  first  operations,  1)5 
— defection  of  Shere  Singh,  96 — battle  of  Ramnuggur, 
97,  98 — operations  of  Gough  and  Shere  Singh,  99 — ^^bat- 
tle  of  ChiUianwallah,  100  et  seq. — retreat  of  the  Sikhs 
toward  Goojerat,  103 — battle  of  Goojerat,  104  et  seq.— 
surrender  of  the  Sikhs,  lOG— Attock  retaken,  107— oip- 
ture  of  Mooltan,  108  et  seq.  — its  incorporation.  110  — 
canals  in,  113  note — reflections  on  the  war  in,  121.  ^ 

Pure  Reason,  Kant's  Ciitick  of.  III.  xxviii.  63.  ,' 

Purs  RiSpublicains,  secret  society  called.  III.  xxx.  42  note. 
Purtab  Singh,  murder  of,  IV.  xlix.  33. 
Purwandurrah,  defeat  of  the  British  at.  III.  xl.  92. 
Puss  in  Boots,  Tieck's  drama  of.  III.  xxviii.  31. 
Puteaux,  cholera  at,  III.  xxix.  32  note. 
Puycerda,  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Royalists  at,  I.  xi.  58. 
Puyraveau,  Audry  de,  see  Andiy. 
Puys  de  Dome,  grain  riots  in,  1817.  I.  vi.  25. 
Puvzellier,  captain,  opposes  Louis  Napoleon  at  Boulogne, 
III.  xxxiv.  82. 


Quadruple  alliance,  the,  IV.  xlvi.  36. 

Qu3e.stor3,  what,  in  the  French  Assembly,  IV.  Ivii.  40  note 
— motion  by  the,  43 — its  rejection.  44. 

Quai  d'Orsay,  Hotel  du,  grant  for.  III.  xxx.  18  note — ex- 
cess of  expenditure  on  it,  xxxiii.  59. 

Qnang-tong,  capture  of  fort  of,  IV.  xlviii.  29. 

Quarter,  proclamation  of  Mina  against,  I.  xi.  75. 

Quarterly  Review,  rise  of  the,  I.  v.  43  —  picture  of  the 
state  of  England  in  1825  from,  II.  xix.  63— opposes  the 
reform  bill,  xxiii.  71. 

Quear,  ensign,  IV.  Ivi.  71  note. 

Quebec,  suspension  of  cash  payments  by  bank  of.  III. 
xxxvii.  79. 

Qnelen,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  a  member  of  the  Camarilla, 
II.  xvi.  5. 

Queen  Charlotte,  the,  at  the  battle  of  Algiers,  I.  ii.  72, 
74,  75,  76,  78,  79. 

Queen  JIary,  Schiller's,  III.  xxviii.  19. 

Queens  of  England,  Strickland's  Lives  of  the,  I.  v.  60. 

Queen's  Bench,  the  Court  of,  in  Ireland,  confirms  O'Con- 
nell's  sentence,  IV.  xli.  73. 

Queen's  County,  effects  of  the  coercion  act  in.  III.  xxxi. 
44  note— proclaimed  in  1S18,  IV.  xliii.  138. 

Queenborough,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Quenisset,  Franp ois,  attempted  assassination  of  the  Duke 
d'Orleans  by,  IV.  xliv.  66. 

Quentin  Durward,  remarks  on,  I.  v.  10. 

Querelles,  lieutenant,  a  partisan  of  Louis  Napoleon's,  III. 
xxxiii.  81. 

Quesada,  heads  the  Royalists  in  Navarre,  I.  xi.  55— re- 
newed outbreak  of,  60 — defeat  of,  by  Lopez,  73 — ."juc- 
cesses  of,  74 — deflated,  and  retires  to  Bayonne,  76 — 
operations  of,  in  concert  with  the  French,  xii.  73. 

Quettah,  arrival  of  the  Afghanistan  expedition  at.  lil. 
xl.  63  —  siege  of,  by  the  insurgents,  86  —  advance  of 
England  to,  IV.  xlviii.  77— his  retreat  to,  79 — second 
advance  of  England  from,  84. 

Quiberon,  monument  of,  defaced.  III.  xxi.x.  42. 

Quievrain,  check  of  French  revolutionists  at,  IV.  1.  42. 

Quimperl6,  bribery  at  election  for,  IV.  xlvii.  11. 

Quinette,  M.,  indemnity  to,  I.  ix.  102  note. 

Quinsounas,  general,  during  the  Three  Days,  IL  xvU. 
73. 

Quiroga,  general,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection 
at  Cadiz,  I.  vii.  64 — -measures  of,  as  commander  of  the 
insurgents,  66 — his  difficulties,  67 — his  perilous  situa- 
tion, 68 — elected  to  the  Cortes  of  1820,  79 — pension  be- 
stowed on,  87 — denounced  by  the  revolutionists,  88^ 
made  captain-general  of  Galicia,  xi.  70, 
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Quotidienne,  the,  circulation  of,  II.  xvii.  19  note — sup- 
pression of.  III.  x.xix.  67  —  putjlicaliim  of  the  alleged 
letters  of  Louis  Philippe  by,  IV.  xliv.  53. 

E. 
Raab,  fortress  of,  IV.  Iv.  4 — advance  of  the  Austrians  to, 
6  —  evacuated  by  the  Austrians,  50  — captured  by  the 
Austrians,  55 — capture  o%  by  Klapka,  76. 
Rahan,  ensign,  death  of,  at  Cabul,  III.  xl.  108. 
Race,  persistence  of  the  charactur  of,  I.  i.  GO — relations 
of,  to  religious  faith,  vii.  13 — wans  of,  in  the  East,  II. 

xiii.  1 and  in  the  east  of  Europe,  5  — vehemence  of 

tliese  in  tlie  Turkish  empire,  6— disunion  from,  in 
Germany,  IV.  liii.  2 — diversity  of,  in  Austria,  3. 
Races,  modern  wars  of,  in  Europe,  I.  i.  62 — variety  of,  in 
the  Turkish  empire,  II.  xiii.  7— influence  of  diversity 
of,  in  Turkey  on  government,  10— animosity  of,  in  the 
Austrian  empire,  IV.  liv.  18. 
Rachel,  mademoiselle,  the  actress,  II.  xviii.  81 — first  ap- 
pearance of.  III.  xxxiv.  12. 
Radcliffe,  Mrs.,  the  novels  of,  I.  v.  G8. 
Radetsky,  marshal,  measures  of,  acjainst  revolt  in  Milan, 
1830,  II.  XXV.  25 — occupation  of  IJologna  by.  III.  xxix. 
28— biography  of,  IV.  lii.  5 — his  character,  6 — retreats 
from  Milan,  9  et  neq. — proclamation  by,  11 — I'etreats  to 
the  Mincio,  12  —  forces  and  position  of,  27  —  its  weak- 
ness, '.'8— measures  to  secure  the  Tyrol,  29 — I'etires  be- 
hind the  Adige,  32 — invasion  of  the  Tyrol,  34— move- 
ments of,  36  —  defeated  at  Pastrengo,  3S  —  retreats  be- 
liind  the  Adige,  ib. — position  of,  at  Santa  Lucia,  40 — 
-     battle  of  Sta  Lucia,  41 — views  of,  subsequently,  42 — 

"    joined  by  the  array  of  reserve,  46 position   on  the 

Adige,  48  —  movements  to  relieve  I'escliiera,  50  —  vic- 
tory at  (Jurtatone,  51  —  repulse  at  Goito,  52  —  fall  o{ 
Peschiera,  53  —  dangerous  position  and  difficulties  of, 
54  —  movements,  and  their  aim,  55  —  marches  on  Vi- 
cenza,  56 — victory  there,  .57 — returns  to  Verona,  and 
loss  of  Rivoli,  53  —  importance  of  the  capture  of  Vi- 
ccnza,  5!) — position  and  furtlier  preparations  of,  60 — 
reinforcements,  61 — his  difficulties  fi'om  the  state  of  the 
country,  62 — relieves  Ferrara,  64 — Mantua  blockaded, 
ib. — repulsed  before  Rivoli,  65— further  movements,  66 
— battle  of  Custoza,  67  —  danger  after  it,  and  his  sub- 
Bequent  movements,  68  —  defeat  at  the  Sorama  Cam- 
pagua,  69 — subsequent  operations,  70 — battle  of  Valeg- 
gio,  71 — movements  in  pursuit,  72 — terms  of  armistice 
demanded  by,  73  —  capitulation  of  Milan,  75— armis- 
tice, 76  —  forces  of,  on  renewal  of  the  war,  86  —  their 
spirit,  87 — his  proclamation,  ib.  note — plans,  88 — first 
movements,  89 — concentrates  his  forces  at  Pavia.  90— 
first  combats,  91 — battle  of  Novara,  92  et  seq. — its  re- 
sults, 95— armistice  concluded,  98 — enters  Milan,  100 
— militai'y  conduct  of,  123. 
Radicals,  the,  objects  and  proceedings  of,  1319,  I.  x.  24 — 
the  meeting  of,  at  Peterloo,  25  et  seq. — continuance  of 
militarytraining  among,  1820,  49 — views  of,  regarding 
the  case  of  the  queen,  81 — objects  of,  in  desiring  re- 
form, II.  xxii.  74 — efforts  of,  to  coerce  the  Peers,  xxiii. 
104— objects  of,  in  Great  Britain,  III.  xxxi.  1 — defeats 
of,  on  the  address,  1833,  27 — split  between,  and  the 
Whigs  on  the  Irish  coercion  bill,  42 — resistance  of  the 
Grey  ministry  to,  110 — difficulties  of  the  Grey  minis- 
try  from,  113 — views  and  objects  of,  127 — feeling  of, 
against  the  Lords,  xxxvi.  23 — attacks  on  the  Melbourne 
ministry  by,  57 — oppose  the  additions  to  the  navy, 
1836,  51 — and  again,  1839,  xxxviii.  34 — clamor  of,  on 
the  letter-opening  question,  IV.  xiii.  31 — intended  ris- 
ing of,  in  Scotland,  1848,  xliii.  129. 
Radicals,  the  Swiss,  supported  by  England,  IV.  xlvi.  98 
— their  excitement,  100 — forces  of,  102 — their  easy  vic- 
tory, 103 — decline  the  mediation  of  the  five  powers, 
104. 
Radical   leaders,  impression   made  by  Lords  Sidmouth 

and  (Jastlereagh  on  the,  I.  x.  36. 
Radical  press,  the,  attacks  on  Thiers  by,  1840,  III.  xxxiv. 

76. 
Radicalism,  growth  of,  in  the  Swiss  cities,  IV.  xlvi.  91. 
Radowitz,  general,  negotiations   by,  for  league  against 

England,  IV.  xlvi.  106 — resignation  of,  liii.  92. 
Radziwil,  Prince  Michael,  a  member  of  the  provisional 
government  of  Poland,  II.  x.xvi.  18 — appointed  mem- 
ber of  national  council,  32 — appointed  commander-in- 
chief,  40 — retires    before    Diebitch,  47 — position    and 
forces  of,  at  Grochow,  4S — battle  of  Grochow,  49 — bat- 
tle of  PragH,  50 — removed  from  the  command,  56. 
Rae,  Sir  William,  lord  advocate,  II.  xxii.  26— and  again, 
1835,  III.  XXXV.  10  note— and  in  1841,  IV.  xli.  14  note. 
Raeburn,  Sir   II.,  the  paintings   of,  I.  v.  92 — created  a 

baronet,  x.  153. 
Raflfo,  colonel,  killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  infernal  ma- 
chine, III.  xxxiii.  30. 
Railways,  companies  for,  1825,  II.  xix.  66  note — capital 
invested  in,  xxii.  62 — losses   sustained  in,  63— effects 


of,  on  the  struggle  between  labor  and  capital,  xxiv.  5 
— the  first  continental.  III.  xxvii.  56 — regulations  of 
the  Prussian  government  I'egarding,  60— vast  system 
of,  in  Northern  Germany,  67 — further  extension  of,  in 
Germany,  1844,  72 — discussions  in  the  Deputies  on, 
1839,  xxxiv.  45 — speculation  in,  1835-1836,  xxxv.  14 — 
rapid  increase  of,  in  Canada,  xxxvii.  116 — iinportanre 
of  constructing,  in  India,  xxxix.  19 — passion  for,  n 
England,  1844,  etc.,  IV.  xiii.  2  —  plans,  etc.,  lodged 
with  board  of  trade,  3— total  preliminaiy  expenses,  5— 
sums  authorized  for,  1843  to  1S49,  receipts,  passengers, 
miles  completed,  etc.,  ib.  note — bill  reducing  to  a  lialf 
the  deposits  on,  11 — effects  of  this,  12 — employment  af- 
forded by,  in  England,  xliii.  53,  55 — L'lrd  George  Ben- 
tinck's  scheme  for  their  extension  to  Ireland,  54  et  seq. 
— as  the  alleged  cause  of  the  crisis  of  1847,  78 — expend- 
iture on,  1S45-1847,  99  and  note — expenditure  on,  al- 
leged as  the  cause  of  the  crisis  of  1S4T,  108 — details  of 
lo.-scs  on,  1847,  etc.,  115 — losses  by,  and  number  aban- 
doned, 120^fall  in  value  of  shares,  ib.  note — benefits 
of  the  expenditure  on  them,  121 — number  of  miles  in 
Great  Erit;iin  compared  with  other  countries,  122  note 
— diminished  traffic  on,  1845  to  1849, 125 — expenditure 
on,  in  France,  1811-1847,  xliv.  2 — government  loan  for, 
in  F^iance,  1841,  5 — failure  of  the  attempt  to  form,  by 
private  enterprise  in  France,  42  —  taken  up  by  gov- 
ernment, 43 —  embarrassment  caused  to  the  French 
finances  by,  44— extension  of  system  of,  in  France,  79 — 
diminished  expenditure  on,  in  France,  1847,  xlvii.  7,  8 
— importance  of,  in  India,  and  measures  for  furthering 
them,  xlix.  49. —  Indian,  under  Lord  Dalhousie,  113 
and  note— government  sequestration  of,  in  France, 
1848,  1.  28 — influence  of,  on  wages,  etc.,  Ivi.  19  —  ex- 
penditure on,  22 — influence  of,  on  emigration,  Ivii.  65. 

Railway  committees,  the  decisions  of  the,  IV.  xiii.  6. 

Railway  companies,  rapid  increase  of,  in  France,  III. 
xxxiv.  7. 

Railway  crisis,  losses  of  the  middle  dasses  by  the,  IV. 
xliii.  120. 

Railway  lines,  Arago's  report  on,  III.  xxxiv.  8. 

Railway  mania,  extension  of  the,  to  Germany,  III.  xxvii. 
56 — commencement  of  the,  in  France,  xxxiii.  46 — com- 
mencement of  the,  in  England,  IV.  xiii.  2 — effects  of  it 
on  society,  3 — and  on  the  public  mind,  4 — its  benefits 
to  some  classes,  5 — effect  of  the  speculations  in  the 
country,  6 — division  in  landed  interest  occasioned  by 
it,  7 — its  good  effect  on  the  laboring  classes,  S. 

Railway  scheme.  Lord  Geoige  Bentinck's,  for  Ireland, 
arguments  for  it,  IV.  xliii.  54 — and  against  it,  59 — di- 
vision, and  reflections  on  it,  03. 

Railway  stations,  destruction  of  the,  round  Paris,  1848, 
IV.  I.  4. 

Railway  system,  rapid  growth  of  the,  in  England,  II. 
xxii.' 62 — its  great  and  lasting  monetary  effects,  63— its 
moral  effects,  64— and  political,  C5— its  evils  and  dan- 
gers in  the  undue  sway  of  the  capital,  66 — its  influence 
on  great  citieF,  67 — its  military  results,  68 — it  augments 
the  means  of  defending  nation?,  69 — effects  of,  on  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  IV.  xiii.  9 — indirect  benefit 
to  working  classes  from,  10 — magnitude  and  perfection 
of,  in  Great  Britain,  xliii.  122 — effects  of,  on  agricul- 
ture, Ivi.  22 — and  on  political  parties,  23. 

Railway  Times,  picture  of  the  crisis  from  the,  IV.  xliii. 
120  note. 

Raincy,  flight  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to,  II.  ixiv.  18. 

Rains,  severity  of  the,  in  Great  Britain,  1S38,  III.  xxxvii. 
36 — the  season  of,  in  India,  xxxix.  10. 

Eajgah,  capture  of  fort  of,  by  the  British,  III.  xl.  87— i 
evacuated,  SS. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  tlie  prose  of.  III.  xxviii.  41. 

Ralfe,  Mr.,  solicitor-general,  1835,  III.  xxxrs".  44  note. 

Rambouillet,  retreat  of  Charles  X.  to,  II.  xvii.  90 — his 
abdication  there,  91 — march  of  the  revolutionists  on, 
91,  92. 

Ramel,  general,  murder  of,  I.  iii.  34. 

Ramgurb,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  III.  xxxix.  42. 

Ramnuggur,  battle  of,  IV.  xlix.  97  et  seq. 

Ramond,  M.,  made  a  counselor  of  state,  I.  vi.  S2. 

Ramoo,  defeat  of  the  British  at.  III.  xxxix.  61. 

Ramorino,  general,  defeat  of  Rosen  by,  II.  xxvi.  88 — re- 
treats into  Austria,  92— forces  under,  IV.  lii.  89— move- 
ments of,  91. 

Ramree,  cession  of,  to  the  British,  III.  xxxix.  72. 

Kandon,  general,  war  minister,  IV.  Ivii.  37. 

Rangoon,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  III.  xxxix.  67 — suc- 
cesses of  the  British  near,  60— siege  of,  by  the  Bur- 
mese, 63 — victories  of  the  British  before  it,  64 — road  to 
Puna  from,  IV.  xlix.  113  note — storming  of,  115. 

Rank,  peculiarities  of,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  23— privileges 
of,  the  first  French  Revolution  directed  against,  II. 
xxiv.  1. 

Ranke,  the  works  of.  III.  xxviii.  49. 

Rapatel,  general,  operations  of,  in  Algeria,  III.  xxxiii.  10& 
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Kaphacl,  Lamaii;  u's,  II.  xviii.  26. 

Raphael  fiigate,  captured  by  the  Turks,  II.  .\v.  110. 

Raphoe,  bill  abolishing  bishopric  of,  III.  x.xxi.  45  note. 

Rapp,  general,  made  a  peer,  I.  vi.  90 — appointment  of, 
to  the  household,  ix.  91. 

Rapp,  new  sect  headed  by,  jn  Prussia,  III.  xxvii.  75. 

Raptee,  advance  of  the  British  to.  III.  xxxix.  41. 

Raspail,  M.,  demanded  as  counsel  by  the  prisoners  for 
treason.  III.  xxxiii.  19 — a  leader  of  the  Socialist  dem- 
onstration, IV.  1.  52,  54  —  a  party  to  insurrection  of 
May  15,  70— appointed  by  mob  to  provisional  govern- 
ment, 73 — votes  for,  as  president,  li.  29. 

Rastadt,  surrender  of  the  Baden  insurgents  at,  IV.  liii. 
83. 

Rateau,  M.,  proposition  of,  for  dissolution  of  Assembly, 
IV.  Ivii.  11 — carried,  14. 

Rathcormack,  riot  at.  III.  xxxi.  15S. 

Rationalism,  rise  of,  in  Germany,  III.  xxviii.  6S. 

Rattray,  Mr.,  murder  of.  at  Charekar,  III.  xl.  114. 

Rausch,  the  works  of.  III.  xxviii.  76. 

Rautre,  trial  and  e.xecution  of,  for  the  Rochelle  conspir- 
acy, I.  xi.  21. 

Ravee  River,  the,  IV.  xli.x.  52. 

Ravenna,  capture  of,  by  the  papal  troops.  III.  xxix.  27. 

Ravez,  M.,  I.  vi.  3— elected  president  of  the  Deputies  in 
1819,  ix.  2(5— again,  1823,  xii.  58— and  again,  1824,  II. 
xvi.  14 — outvoted  for  the  presidentship,  1828,  76. 

Raw  materials,  proposed  reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  xli. 
47 — Sir  R.  Feel  on  reduction  of  duties  on,  xlii.  48. 

Rawlinson,  major,  political  agent  in  Candahar,  III.  xl. 
95  —  Sir  Henry,  98  —  orders  from  Macnaghten  to,  re- 
garding the  troops  at  Candahar,  113 — proceedings  of, 
in  Candahar,  IV.  xlviii.  72 — measures  for  security  of 
Candahar,  74  —  defense  of  it  in  Nott's  absence,  76  — 
urges  co-operation  with  England,  78. 

Rayneval,  M.  de,  interim  foreign  minister,  II.  xvi.  S3. 

Razen,  the,  revolt  of,  IV.  liv.  42 — opposed  to  the  Ma- 
gyar.-*,  46. 

Reaction,  rapidity  of,  in  modern  times,  I.  i.  54 — as  the 
characteristic  of  modern  French  literature,  II.  xviii.  3. 

Read,  general,  defeat  of  cavalry  under,  II.  xv.  44. 

Real  Basso,  capture  of,  by  the  Sicilian  insurgents,  IV. 
lii.  19. 

Real  de  Monte  Mining  Company,  the,  II.  xix.  66  note. 

Realized  capital,  increased  influence  of,  II.  xxiii.  4. 

Reancy,  M.,  circular  to  the  electors  by,  1846,  IV.  xlvi. 
33. 

Rebecca  riots,  the,  IV.  xli.  82  —  increase  of  thera,  83  — 
their  termination,  and  bill  removing  their  cause,  84. 

Rebellions,  frequency  of,  in  China,  IV.  xlviii.  15. 

Recaraier,  raadame,  I.  xi.  12. 

Recart,  M.,  presides  at  reform  banquet  at  Chatillon,  IV. 
xliv.  32 — minister  of  public  works  under  Cavaiguac,  1. 
97  note. 

Reciprocity,  definition  of  real,  II.  xix.  34 — advantages 
which  would  ensue  to  India  from.  III.  x.x,xix.  IS. 

Reciprocity  system,  the,  Lord  Liverpool  on,  I.  x.  06 — be- 
gun by  Iluskisson,  II.  xix.  20 — introduction  of,  23— ar- 
guments in  favor  of  it,  24  et  scq. — and  against  it,  27 — 
eflfects  of,  29 — its  effects  on  British  and  foreign  shipping, 
30 — on  that  of  the  Baltic  powers,  31 — its  failure  to  i[i- 
crease  exports,  33 — cause  of  its  failure,  G4,  3.5 — influ- 
ence of,  on  British  shipping,  IV.  Ivi.  17  and  note. 

Reciprocity  treaties,  countries  with  which  concluded,  II. 
xix.  29. 

Recourt,  a  revolutionary  leader,  1847,  IV.  xlvii.  IS. 

Recruits,  inefficiency  of,  shown  in  Afghanistan,  III.  xl. 
139 — annual  number  of,  in  the  army,  IV.  xliii.  23. 

Recruiting,  new  law  of,  proposed  in  France,  I.  vi.  46  ct 
seq. — discussion  on  it,  48  ct  scq. — it  is  passed,  54. 

Recult,  M.,  minister  of  interior,  1848,  IV.  I.  69  note. 

Red  Sea  route  to  India,  opening  of  the.  III.  xl.  13. 

Red  Sea,  Crossing  of  the,  by  Martin,  I.  v.  95. 

Redschid  Effendi,  II.  xv.  11. 

Redschid  Pacha,  siege  of  Missolonghi  assigned  to,  II.  xiv. 
119 — invests  Missolonghi,  121 — siege  and  capture  of 
Missolonghi  by,  129  et  seq. — defeat  of  the  Greeks  near 
Athens  by,  149  —  assumes  the  command  against  the 
Russians,  and  his  first  movements,  xv.  117 — combats 
of  Eski-Arnautlar,  and  retires  to  Schunila,  118 — again 
advances  on  Pravadi,  120 — his  subsequent  movements, 
123 — battle  of  Konleftscha,  124— retreats  to  Schumla, 
and  his  losses,  127 — demonstrations  against,  in  Schum- 
la, 130 — movements  of.  after  passing  the  Balkan,  132 

appointed  to  command  against  Ibrahim  Pacha,  III. 
xxxii.  13 — forces  under  him,  IC — battle  of  Konieh,  17 
et  seq.—ita  results,  20 — language  of  Admiral  Roussin 
to,  1833,  46. 

Reduction,  danger  of  England  in  1841  from  the  passion 
for.  III.  xxxii.  81 — undue  extent  of,  in  India  after  Bur- 
mese war,  xl.  I. 

Redwitz,  the  poems  of.  III.  xxviii.  38. 

Reform,  effects  of,  in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  18 — eflfects  of,  in  in- 
VoL.  IV.— Tx 


ducing  free  trade,  xxi.  169  —  growing  passion  for,  in 
Great  Britain,  xxii.  1 — fosti.red  by  the  want  of  repre- 
sentation for  the  commercial  towns,  2 — by  the  interest* 
of  the  boroughs  being  now  at  variance  with  those  of 
the  country,  3 — by  the  effects  of  the  contraction  of  the 
currency,  4— by  the  success  of  the  Catholic  agitation,  B 
— desiie  of,  promoted  by  Catholic  emancipation,  7 — by 
the  effect  of  the  suppression  of  small  notes,  8— the  cry 
for,  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  currency  and  gen- 
eral distress,  41— the  Whigs  generally  disinclined  to  it, 
42  —  motions  on  it  during  session  of  1830,43 — Lord 
Grey's  declaration  on,  1S30,  72 — Wellington's  against 
it,  73 — Brougham's  plan  of,  75 — importance  of  Wel- 
lington's declaration  against,  xxiii.  5  —  consistency  of 
Earl  Grey  on,  7 — Earl  Grey's  official  declaration  on,  24 
— the  passion  for,  as  induced  by  the  fall  of  prices,  129 
— how  this  ensued,  130 — the  Duke  of  Wellington's  dec- 
laration against,  and  its  effects,  141 — errorof  the  Whigs 
in  forcing  it  on  at  that  time,  142. 

Reform,  general  demand   for,  in   France,  IV.  xliv.  20 — 

Arago's  speech  on,  24  et  scq answer  of  Thiers,  28 — 

reflections  on  the  debate.  30 — debate  on,  1S41,  .ind  ita 
refusal  in  the  Deputies,  50 — debate  on,  in  the  Council 
of  State,  67 — movement  in  favor  of  it  in  the  Deputic.", 
68 — arguments  against  it,  69 — and  for  if,  70 — reflections 
on  the  debate,  78 — general  coalition  in  favor  of,  1847, 
xlvii.  15,  10 — discussion  on,  184^,  20,  28  et  seq. — ban- 
quet in  favor  of,  resolved  on,  42  —  resolution  of  the 
king  against  it,  ib.  —  preparations  for  banquet,  44  — 
compromise  proposed,  ib. 

Reform,  increasing  demands  for,  in  Prussia,  III.  xxviL 
70. 

Reform  agitation,  effect  of  the  firmness  of  the  Conserva- 
tives during.  III.  xxxi.  6 — general  distress  which  fol- 
lowed the,  55 — effect  of  the,  on  the  West  India  ques- 
tion, 87. 

Reform  banquets,  succession  of,  IV.  xliv.  31  —  that  at 
Chatillon,  32. 

Reform  bill,  the,  the  result  of  low  prices  and  general  dis- 
tress, II.  xxi.  19 — induced  by  Catholic  emancipation,  168 
— Earl  Grey  misled  as  to  the  effects  of  xxiii.  10 — com- 
mittee on,  30 — feelings  in  the  country,  and  petitions 
on  it,  31 — brought  into  the  House,  32 — arguments  in 
favor  of  it,  33  et  scq. — it'  details,  42 — ^feeling  in  the 
House,  40 — arguments  against  it,  47 — leave  granted  to 
bring  it  in,  54— agitation  on  it,  55 — petition  from  the 
London  merchants  against  it,  50- niajoiity  of  one  for 
second  reading,  67 — delusions  among  the  people  re- 
garding, 70 — examples  of  resistance  to  these,  71 — king's 
speech,  72 — majority  for  second  reading,  73 — discussion 
on  particular  boroughs,  74 — motion  to  give  members  to 
colonies,  75  —  motion  on  i;50  tenants,  70  —  third  read- 
ing carried,  77  —  efforts  to  intimidate  the  Peers,  78  — 
Earl  Grey's  speech  in  the  Peers,  79 — thrown  out  in  the 
Peers,  81 — introduction  of  the  new,  93 — its  increased 
democratic  character,  94  —  division  on  it,  and  Peel's 
speech  against  it,  95 — majority  on  third  reading,  and 
Lord  John  Russell's  closing  declaration,  90 — resolution 
to  create  peers,  101,  102 — negotiations  with  the  waver- 
ers,  103 — meetings  to  coerce  the  Peers,  104 — majority 
for  second  reading  in  Peers,  105 — and  for  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  amendment,  lOf — resignation  of  ministers  and 
further  proceedings,  107  et  scq. — circular  of  the  king  to 
the  Opposition  peers  to  withdraw  their  opposition,  113 
— danger  of  civil  war  from  its  rejection,  114— passes 
and  receives  the  royal  assent,  115 — those  for  Scotland 
and  Ireland  passed,  110 — effects  of  these,  117 — and  of 
the  bill  generally,  118 — its  results  on  the  imperial  Par- 
liament, 119 — on  our  external  relations,  120 — and  on 
internal  and  social  state,  121 — the  great  emigration  duo 
ultimately  to  it,  12?— an  effect  of  the  increase  of  real- 
ized wealth,  128 — error  in  the  estimate  of  its  effects, 
135  —  predominance  given  to  shop-keepers  by,  136— 
error  committed  in  its  system  of  uniform  representa- 
tion, 143 — failure  of,  to  give  representation  to  the  colo- 
nies, 140 — labor  unrepresented  under,  l.'iO — intelligenc« 
and  education  unrepresented  under,  151 — increase  of 
corruption  under  it,  154 — fault  of  the  Lil)erals  in  tho 
way  it  was  canied,  150 — faults  on  both  sides  in  connec- 
tion with,  159 — has  strengthened  government  by  en- 
larging its  basis,  101 — political  trutli  evolved  by,  166 — 
danger  of  the  country  on  the  passing  of,  III.  xxxi.  1 — 
power  given  to  the  Whigs  by,  3 — moderation  of  tho 
government  after  the  passing  of  it,  and  its  effect,  7 — 
the  registration  of  electors  under,  24 — first  elections 
under  it,  and  their  result,  26 — character  of  the  IIouso 
elected,  28  ct  scq. — effects  of,  on  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  country,  xxxiii.  80 — Peel's  declaration  on  it, 
1SZ5,  XXXV.  17— .experienced  failure  of,  xx.xvii.  3 — new, 
for  Ireland,  and  its  fate,  xxxviii.  41 — tho  fall  of  the 
Whigs  due  to,  60 — how  it  destroyed  the  supremacy  of 
England,  61 — merit  of  Peel's  opposition  to,  IV.  xli.  8— 
preponderance  given  to  the  commercial  interest  by,xliL 
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8T — the  Whig  party  destioyed  by,  xliii.  2 — causes  which 
foi'ccd  it  oil  and  ^nve  it  its  sweeping  cliaraoter,  3 — 
proof  of  its  liavingdisfrancliised  tlic  colonies,  21 — Lord 
George  Bentinck's  support  of,  65— colonial  discontent 
produced  by  tlie  results  of,  Ivi.  45. 

Reform  Club,  subscription  at  the,  for  reform,  II.  xxiii. 
66. 

Reform  excitement,  reaction  from  the.  III.  xxxv.  45. 

Reform  mania,  influence  of  the  cholera  in  checliing  the, 
III.  xxxi.  9. 

Reform  ministry,  tlie,  eifect  of  the  moderation  of,  III. 
xxxi.  7— reflections  on  tlie  fiUl  of,  101— their  merit  in 
resisting  further  change,  162— review  of  their  career, 
163. 

Reform  movement,  the,  headed  by  tlie  aristocracy,  III. 
xxxi.  5. 

Reform  party,  divisions  in  the,  III.  xxxi.  157. 

Reform  passion,  objects  to  which  directed,  II.  xxiv.  1. 

Reform  petitions,  the,  II.  xxiii.  55. 

Refoi-mateur,  prosecution  of  the,  III.  xxxiii.  24. 

Reformation,  the,  amnesty  in  Prussia  on  300th  annivers- 
ary of.  III.  xifvii.  61 — influence  of,  in  Germany,  xxviii. 
67 — effects  of,  on  pauperism  in  Scotland,  IV.  xlii.  26  et 
srq. — spread  of,  in  Prussia,  liii.  4. 

R^forme,  the,  on  the  proposed  i-eforra  procession,  etc.,  IV. 
xlvii.  48. 

Reformed  clergy  in  Russia,  the,  I.  viii.  22  note. 

Piefomied  Parliament,  the  elections  for  the,  III.  xxxi.  26. 

Reformers,  the,  and  Conservatives,  clear  division  of,  II. 
xxiii.  54 — division  among,  from  the  greatness  of  their 
triumph.  III.  xxxi.  127. 

Refugees,  foreign,  true  principles  of  legislation  regarding, 

II.  XX.  30 — expulsion  of  the,  from  Cracow,  III.  xxxiii. 
61 — organization,  etc.,  of,  in  Switzerland,  67 — measures 
of  France  and  Austria  against  the,  6S — opening  of  let- 
ters of,  by  Sir  James   Graham,  IV.  xlii.  31 — number, 

'   etc.,  of,  in  Switzerland,  xlvi.  90. 

Refugee  question,  reflections  on  the,  III.  xxxiii.  69. 

Regency,  overthrow  of  the,  in  Portugal,  I.  vii.  96 — estab- 
lishment of  new,  97 — establishment  and  proceedings  of, 
in  Spain,  xi.  73— their  flight,  76. 

Regency,  debate  on  a,  in  the  event  of  William  IV.'s 
death,  11.  xxii.  54. 

Regency  question,  debate  on  the,  in  France,  after  the 
death  of  tlie  Duke  d'Orleans,  IV.  xliv.  83  et  seg. 

Regent  Street,  London,  the  architecture  of,  I.  v.  87. 

Regent's  Park,  the  architecture  of,  I.  v.  87. 

Reggio,  democratic  insurrection  in,  1830,  II.  xxv.  26. 

Regicides,  continued  exclusion  of  the,  from  France,  I.  ix. 
8 — discus.sion  and  excitement  regarding  it,  12,  13. 

Regis,  colonel,  heads  the  revolutionists  at  Alessandria,  I. 
vii.  119. 

Registration  bill,  the,  passed,  m.  xxxvi.  4S. 

Registration  of  electors  act,  results  of  the,  til.  xxxi.  24. 

Registration  courts,  the  struggle  in  the.  III.  xxxi.  24. 

Regnault  on  the  banquet  agitation,  IV.  xlvii.  24. 

Regnault,  colonel,  murder  of,  IV.  1.  91,  95. 

Regnault  de  I'Angely,  general,  minister  at  war,  IV.  Ivii. 
34. 

Reichstadt,  duke  of  (Napoleon's  son),  character  and  death 
of.  III.  XXX.  12. 

Rei't,  major,  force  under,  IV.  xlviii.  77 — at  Meanee,  xlix. 
15. 

Reidi,  defeat  of  the  Neapolitans  at,  I.  viii.  78. 

Reigate,  disfrancliised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Reille,  general,  made  a  peer,  I.  vi.  96. 

Reizig,  count,  IV.  liv.  50. 

Relatives  by  Affinity,  Goethe's,  III.  xxviii.  12. 

Religion,  increasing  influence  of,  in  Europe,  I.  i.  74 — state 
of,  in  Russia,  viii.  22  —  undue  representation  of,  in 
France,  ix.  Ill — division  caused  by,  in  the  Turkish 
empire,  II.  xiii.  8— absence  of  the  restraints  of,  in  the 
towns  of  France,  xvii.  121 — influence  of  Chateaubriand's 
writings  in  favor  of,  xviii  11— Popish,  effects  of,  in  Ire- 
land, XX.  8 — character  of,  in  Germany,  and  its  origin, 

III.  xxviii.  67 — separation  of  education  from,  in  France, 

IV.  xliv.  12 — state,  etc.,  of,  in  China,  xlviii.  16 — Proud- 
hon's  views  on,  li.  3 — disunion  from,  in  Germany,  liii. 
2 — provisions  of  Austrian  constitution  regarding,  Iv.  2. 

Religious  belief,  impossibility  of  unity  of,  II.  xxi.  162. 

Religious  differences,  not  a  ground  of  political  exclusion, 
II.  xxi.  161— they  are  unavoidable,  162. 

Religious  disputes,  origin,  etc.,  of  the,  in  Switzerland,  IV. 
xlvi.  92. 

Religious  dissent,  unavoidable,  II.  xxi.  162. 

Religious  education,  measures  for,  in  France,  IV.  xlvi.  5 
— debate  on  it,  6  et  seq. 

Religious  faith,  relations  of,  to  national  character,  L  vii. 
13. 

Religious  feeling,  prevalence  and  power  of,  in  Russia,  L 
viii.  19. 

Religious  instruction,  difficulties  arising  from,  in  the  edu- 
cation question,  I.  x.  59. 


Religious  jealousy,  absence  of,  in  French  Revolution  of 

1848,  IV.  1.  18. 
Religious  parties,  indifference  of,  to  strikes.  III.  xxxvii.  53. 
Religious  societies  of  women,  law  regarding,  in  France, 

II.  xvi.  34. 

Religious  toleration,  agitation  in  Germany  for,  1846,  UL 
xxvii.  75 — prevalence  of,  in  India,  xl.  11. 

Religious  Wars,  Lacretelle's  History  of,  II.  xviii.  38. 

Remusat,  M.,  arguments  of,  for  the  abolition  of  the  hered- 
itary peerage,  II.  xxv.  91 — minister  of  interior  under 
Thiers,  III.  xxxiv.  73  note — at  the  last  council  of  Louis 
Pliilippe,  IV.  xlvii.  65— votes  against  revision  of  consti- 
tution, Ivii.  40. 

Rendsburg,  meeting  of  the  estates  of  Schleswig  at,  IV.  liii 
37 — captured  by  the  Prussians,  38. 

Eennes,  reactionary  meeting  at,  IV.  Ivii.  10. 

Renneville,  M.  de,  II.  xvi.  10. 

Rennie,  the  engineer,  I.  v.  39. 

Rennion,  the  marquis  de  la,  appointed  governor  of  Cadiz, 
L  xi.  44. 

Rennold,  M.,  motion  by,  against  Louis  Napoleon,  IV.  Ivii. 
36. 

Rent,  effect  of  over-population  in  raising,  in  Ireland,  III. 
XX.  4. 

Rent-charge,  proposed  substitution  of,  for  tithes  in  Ire- 
land, III.  xxxi.  13,  14,  1.5. 

Rental,  total  annual,  of  Ireland,  11.  xx.  17— increase  of, 
in  Dublin  since  the  Union,  III.  xxxi.  124  note. 

Repeal  agitation,  commencement  of  the,  in  Ireland,  IV. 
xli.  67 — the  monster  meetings,  and  language  used  at 
them,  68,  69 — measures  of  government,  70 — the  Clon- 
tarf  meeting  stopped,  and  O'Connell  an-ested,  71 — ef- 
fects of  these  proceedings,  74. 

Repeal  Association,  organization  of  the,  IV.  xli.  67 — ar- 
Test  of  tiie  leaders  of  the,  71— their  trial  and  sentence, 
72. 

Representation,  the  working  classes  excluded  from  the,  in 
France,  II.  xvii.  133 — want  of,  for  the  great  commer- 
cial towns,  xxii.  2. — dangers  of  uniform,  xxiii.  49 — sys- 
tem of,  under  the  old  constitution  of  England,  123 — 
right  of  the  manufacturing  towns  to,  138,  139 — varied, 
secured  through  the  nomination  boroughs,  14.5 — system 
of,  in  the  provincial  estates  of  Prussia,  III.  xxvii.  87 — 
extension  of,  demands  of  the  estates  of  Prussia  for,  74 
— substitution  of  delegation  for,  under  the  reform  bill, 
xxxi.  25 — danger  of  basing  it  on  numbers,  xxxvi.  IS — 
claims  of  Canada  for,  xxxvii.  94 — division  of  parties  in, 
in  Germany,  IV.  liii.  9— by  classes,  effects  of,  in  Prus- 
sia, 106. 

Representatives,  paid,  one  of  the  points  of  the  charter, 

III.  xxxvii.  63. 

Representatives,  House  of,  demands  of  the  Canadian  rev- 
olutionists regarding  the.  III.  xxxvii.  77. 

Representative  As.'^emblies,  establishment  of,  in  Hanover, 
Baden,  etc..  III.  xxvii.  17 — establishment  of,  in  the 
colonies,  IV.  Ivi.  45. 

Representative  government,  selection  of  ministiy  under 
a,  II.  xvii.  100 — pledge  of  the  Prussian  government  re- 
garding, HI.  xxvii.  15 — delay  in  redeeming  this,  16 — 
final  act  of  the  Germanic  Diet  regarding,  33 — its  effect, 
34 — establishment  of,  in  Prussia,  77. 

Representative  institutions,  general  longing  for,  I.  i.  56 — 
their  general  failure,  ib. — doubts  which  this  has  excited, 
57 — their  effect  in  Great  Britain,  58 — and  in  America, 
59 — doulits  as  to  tlie  wisdom  of,  63 — on  their  real  char- 
acter, 64 — thorough  establishment  of,  in  France,  ix.  5. 

Representative  system,  the,  entire  failure  of,  in  Poland, 
I.  viii.  11 — defects  of,  in  France,  ix.  110 — causes  of  the 
difficulties  of,  II.  xxiii.  126— in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  xxiv.  69. 

Republic,  Chateaubriand  on  the  impossibility  of  a,  II. 
xxiv.  35 — movement  for  a,  after  the  Lyons  insurrection, 
III.  xxix.  IS. 

Republicans,  the,  views  of,  in  the  conspiracy  of  1815,  I. 
iii.  12.3— tlieir  views,  1830,  in  France,  H.  xvii.  101,  102 
• — after  the  fall  of  Charles  X.,  and  their  chances  of  suc- 
cess, xxiv.  8 — meeting  and  proceedings  of,  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  15 — meeting  of,  at  Lointier's,  21 — their  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  22 — opposition  of,  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  28 — interview  between,  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  33 — efforts  of,  against  Louis  Philippe,  41 — 
their  estimate  of  Louis  Philippe,  51 — denunciations  of 
Tjafayette  by,  xxv.  16 — views  of,  regarding  Belgium,  23 
— discontent  of,  under  Louis  Philippe,  35  —  extrava- 
gances adopted  by,  40 — renewed  efforts  of,  after  the 
Lyons  insurrection,  and  their  leaders.  III.  xxix.  18 — 
renewed  conspiracies  among,  in  France,  23 — results  of 
Louis  Philippe's  victory  over,  xxx.  1 — state  and  views 
of,  after  the  defeat  of  St.  Meri,  11 — opposition  of,  to  the 
fortification  of  Par-is,  16 — organization  of  secret  societies 
by,  in  France,  41,  42 — losses  of,  by  the  elections  of  1834, 
58 — on  the  failure  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  61 — repeat- 
ed defeats  of,  to  1834  in  France,  xxxiii.  1 — changed 
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vieirs  of,  1S39,  xxxiv.  43_objccts  of,  ISiT,  IV.  xlvii.  18 
—strength  of,  in  Paric,  1S48,  49. 

Republicans,  conspiracy  of,  at  (Jadiz,  I.  xi.  GS. 

Republican  institutions,  necessity  of,  to  colonial  settle- 
ments, I.  i.  71. 

Republican  party,  the,  in  the  Broglie  ministiy,  II.  xxv.  2 
— their  views,  ib. 

Republican  press,  the,  strength  of,  in  France,  1S31,  III. 
xxix.  20— violence  of,  in  Paris,  1S.S3-1S34,  xxx.  31— at- 
t.acks  on  Thiers  by,  1840,  xxxiv.  7G. 

Republican  states,  aggressive  character  of,  IV.  xli.  00. 

Republicanism,   repression  of,   by  Ohlopicki,  in   Poland, 

II.  xxvi.  25— new  laws  regarding  avowal  of,  in  France, 

III.  xxxiiL  43 — increasing,  in  France,  1842,  IV.  xliv. 
SO. 

Republiiiue  Universelle,  Egalit6,  Fraternito,  secret  society 

called.  III.  xxx.  42  note. 
Repudiation,  origin  of,  in  the  United  States,  in.  x.xxvii. 

32. 
Restoration,  the,  peculiarities  of  France  during,  I.  i.  5 — 
the  first,  state,  etc.,  of  France  during,  iii.  3— cause  of 
the  fall  of  the  government  of,  xi.  2G— danger  to  the 
government  of,  from  the  Spanish  Revolution,  xii.  1— 
progress  of  France  under,  II.  xvii.  S.'i  ft  scq. — reflec- 
tions on  the  fall  of,  90 — vehement  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment of,  113 — it  identified  with  the  national  disas- 
ters, 115 — literature  of  France  during,  xviii.  1 — Gliateau- 
briand's  influence  on,  8 — repeated  degradations  of  the 
peerage  under,  x.xv.  105— results  of  tlie  overthrow  of 
the  government  of.  III.  xxx.  59. 
Resumption  of  casli  payments,  causes  which  led  to  it,  I.  x. 
14 — dangers  with  which  attended,  17 — disastrous  effects 
of  the  act  for,  21 — debate  on,  1821,  100 — discussion  on, 

1822,  131  et  acq political  changes  in  progress  from, 

158 — fall  of  prices  on,  II.  xix.  2. 
Retainers,  multitude  of,  in  Turkey,  II.  xiii.  33. 
Retiring  allowances,  importance  of,  to  aged  oflScers,  III. 

xl.  145. 
Retrenchment,  undue  extent  of,  in  India  after  Burmese 

war.  III.  xl.  1. 
Reuss,  representation  of,  in  the  Diet,  ni.  xxvii.  4  note — 

population  and  military  contingent,  5  note. 
Revenge,  the,  at  Acre,  HI.  xxxii.  72. 
Revenue,  the,  rise  of,  in  Great  Britain,  between  1702  and 
1S15,  I.  ii.  2— rise  of,  in  ISIS,  iv.  31— falling  off  of,  in 
Great  Britain  in  1810,  53 — improvement  of  the  Polisli, 
under  Russia,  viii.  9 — the  French,  statistics  of,  1S16  to 
1832,  ix.  4  note— the  Turkish,  II.  xiii.  31— British,  1820- 
1825,  xix.  8  note — influence  of  the  revolution  of  1830  on, 
in  France,  xxv.  SS^amount  of,  derived  from  West  In- 
dies, III.  xxxi.  01 — how  r.aiscd  in  India,  xxxix.  23 — 
Great  Britain,  effects  of  the  distress  of  1841,  etc.,  on, 
IV.  xli.  17— France,  1840  to  1847,  xliv.  2  note— increas- 
ing deficit,  5. — See  Finances. 
Reveries  Politiques,  Louis  Napoleon's,  III.  xxxiii.  75. 
Reviews,  tlie  modern,  and  their  essays,  I.  v.  42 — want  of, 

in  France,  II.  xviii.  73. 
Revocation  of  Edict  of  Nantes,  permanent  effects  of  the,  I. 

xi.  26. 
Revolution,  effects  of  the  alliance  of  France  and  England 
on,  I.  i.  8 — of  184S,  calamitous  effects  of,  IS — its  extreme 
violence  in  Germany,  10 — of  1S48,  dangers  accruing 
from,  23 — its  effects  on  tlie  cause  of  freedom,  24 — rapid- 
ity of  reaction  against  the,  54 — the  Spanish,  of  1S20,  re- 
flections on,  vii.  71 — general  character  of,  122 — causes 
of  its  failure,  123 — -effee'ts  of,  on  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
viii.  08 — effects  of  tlie  Spanish,  in  France  and  Europe, 
xii.  1 — .ware  of,  in  the  West,  II.  xiii.  1 — the  thirst  for, 
in  France,  xvii.  99 — the  passions  of,  opposed  to  peace, 
116,  117 — destruction  of  commercial  capital  during  the, 
131— of  16SS,  contracted  with  the  French,  130— effects 
of,  on  the  literature  of  France,  xviii.  1 — reaction  against, 
in  France,  2 — of  184S,  Lamartine's  history  of,  25 — 
Thiers's  history  of,  35 — Michelet's  history  of,  40 — facil- 
ities of,  in  France,  its  effects  on  the  daily  press,  76 — ef- 
fect of  Peel's  administration  in  1835  in  averting.  III. 

XXXV.  46 — reaction  against,  in  France,  IV.  Ivii.  10 - 

Sec  also  Fi'ench  Uevolution. 
Revolution  newspaper,  a  republic  advocated  by  the.  III. 

xxix.  20. 
Revolutionary  governments,  reason  of  the  rigor  of,  ni. 

xxxiii.  124. 
Revolutionary  passions,  strength  of  the,  in  Switzerland, 

IV.  xlvi.  80. 
Revolutionary  spirit,  simultaneous  outbreak  of,  in  1810- 

ISJO,  I.  x.  162. 
Revolutionary  war,  resume  of  the,  I.  i.  1 — effects  of  the 
expansion  of  the  currency  during,  34 — influence  of,  on 
Germany,  III.  xxvii.  SO — its  effect  in  increasing  the 
passion  for  freedom,  81. 
Revolutionists,  policy  of  the,  in  Switzerland,  IV.  xlvi. 

91. 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  the,  II.  xvUL  73. 


Revue  Franfaise,  essays  by  Guizot  in  the,  lU.  xxxiv. 
12. 

Key,  Colonel,  during  the  revolt  of  17th  March,  IV.  1.  54. 

ReybcU,  general,  at  meeting  in  favor  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
IV.  Ivii.  46. 

Revnell,  general,  at  the  assault  of  Bhurtporc,  in.  xxxix. 
83,  84. 

ReyncU,  Sir  Thomas,  on  the  character  of  the  Sepoys,  II  r. 
xxxix.  78. 

Rheims,  coronation  of  Charles  X.  at,  II.  xvi.  36— Louin 
Napoleon  at,  1S51),  IV.  Ivii.  20. 

Rhenish  Bavaria,  address  from,  against  the  measures  of 
the  Diet,  IH.  xxvii.  50  note— societies  for  liberty  of  the 
press  in,  xxx.  23. 

Rhenish  Mercuiy,  suppression  of  the.  III.  xxvii.  17. 

Rhenish  Prussia,  despotic  measures  of  goverament  in,  ITI. 
xxvii.  17— remonstrances  of  the  local  assemblies,  and 
answer  of  the  king,  IS — excitement  in,  on  the  arrest  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  50 — states  of,  demand  of  the 
fi-eedom  of  the  press  by,  65— petitions  for  the  States- 
general  from,  71 — visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to,  74— in- 
creasing demands  for  reform  in,  76 — views  of  the  Bel- 
gian Republicans  on,  xxxiv.  22. 

Rhine,  the,  agreement  with  Russia  for  extending  the 
French  frontier  to,  II.  xvii.  49 — scheme  for  advancing 
France  to,  118 — political  reasons  for  this,  119 — fortresses 
of,  provisions  of  the  Diet  regarding,  III.  xxvii.  5 — regu- 
lations regarding  the  free  navigation  of,  41 — proposed 
railway  between  the  Mediterranean  and,  IV.  xliv.  79. 

Rhode  Island,  statistics  of  banks  in.  III.  xxxvii.  7  note. 

Rhodes,  population  of,  II.  xiii.  32  note — the  compiestof,  by 
the  'Turks,  34 — still  excluded  from  Greece,  III.  xxxii. 
35. 

Rhone,  the,  inundation  of,  1841,  IV.  xliv.  52 — department 
of,  additions  to  direct  taxes  in,  1.  20. 

Ribbon  societies,  powerlessness  of  the  law  against,  1823, 

II.  XX.  20. 

Ribbonism,  origin,  etc.,  of,  in  Ireland,  I.  vii.  104 in- 
crease of,  in  Ireland,  III.  xxxvii.  50. 

Ribbonmen,  origin  and  objects  of,  in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  13 

suppression  of  the,  aimed  at  by  the  Catholic  Association, 
27. 

Ricardo,  Mr.,  views  of,  on  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments, I.  iv.  79 — the  works  of,  v.  3S — speech  of,  on  the 

agricultural  distress  question,  x.  72  et  seq on  the  fall 

of  prices,  128 — resolutions  on  the  agricultural  distress 
proposed  by,  130 — sliding  scale  proposed  by,  II.  xxi.  77 
— on  the  fall  of  prices  occasioned  by  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments.  III.  xxxvii.  42  note— the  views  of,  adopt- 
ed by  Peel,  FV.  xli.  5, 11— motion  by,  on  the  navigation 
laws,  1S47,  xliii.  85. 

Rice,  foil  in,  1818  to  1822,  I.  x.  23  note— increased  con- 
sumption  of,  during  railway  mania,  IV.  xiii.  8  note. 

Richards,  colonel,  successes  of,  against  the  Burmese,  lU 
xxxix.  06. 

Richards,  lieutenant,  at  the  battle  of  Algiers,  I.  ii.  78. 

Richardson,  the  novels  of,  I.  v.  68. 

Richelien,  the  duke  de,  appointed  to  the  king's  house- 
hold in  1815,  I.  iii.  0 — becoiues  premier,  and  his  minis- 
try, 42 — sketch  of  his  life,  43 — his  character,  44— views 
of,  with  regard  to  the  allies,  46— efforts  of,  for  the  escape 
of  the  proscribed  Napolepnists,  77— efforts  of,  for  change 
of  sentence  on  Ney,  SS^supposrd  privy  to  the  escape 

of  Lavalette,  96 — general  amnesty  proclaimed  by,  107 

his  arguments  in  support  of  it,  109— views  of,  as  to  the 
electoral  law,  12S — views  of,  as  to  the  ordinance  of  Sep- 
tember 5,  132 — efforts  of,  with  regard  to  the  indemni- 
ties, vi.  20 — loan  negotiated  by,  in  1817,  31 — concordat 
proposed  by,  57 — on  the  evacuation  of  Franco,  and  tlie 
settlement  of  the  indemnities,  5  ' — represents  France  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  61 — conversations  of,  with  the  Emper- 
or Alexander,  63 — his  proceedings  at  tlie  conference,  66 
et  srq feeling  of,  on  the  elections  of  1818,  75— diffi- 
culties of,  in  the  ministry,  77— breaking  up  of  his  min- 
istry, 78--offers  his  resignation,  ib.— resigns,  70 rec- 
ompense voted  to  him,  but  declined,  SO — formation  of  .i 
new  ministry  by,  ix.  44 — arguments  of,  for  the  govern- 
ment law  of  arrest,  54 — rupture  of,  with  the  Doctrinaires, 
S7 — views  and  aims  of,  00 — nn  the  result  of  the  elections 
of  1820,  05— difficulties  of,  1821,  105— fall  of  his  minis- 
try, 100 — reflections  on  the  fall  of  his  ministry-,  108 — op- 
position of  Chateaubriand  to  his  ministr)',  x.  6  note — 
coalition  by  which  overthrown,  xi.  13 — course  of,  re- 
garding the  slave-trade,  IV.  xliv.  47. 

Richelieu,  dispersion  of  the  Canadian  insurgents  on  the, 

III.  xxxvii.  82. 

Richmond,  the  duke  of,  on  the  agricultural  disturbances 
in  1830,  II.  xxii.  70 — postmaster-general  in  the  Grey 
ministry,  xxiii.  6 — resignation  of,  III.  xxxi.  129. 

Richmond,  colonel,  IV.  xlviii.  08.  * 

Riclimond,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum,  Dublin,  grant  to  the,  II.  xx. 
5  note. 
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Richter,  Jean  Paul,  the  novels  of,  III.  xxviii.  61. 
Eichter,  the  grenadiers  of,  during  the  insurrection  at  Vi- 
enna, IV.  liv.  51,  53,  54. 

Rickabashee  fort,  Cabiil,  storming  of  the,  III.  xl.  110. 

Rico,  the  monk,  a  member  of  the  Corte.s  of  1S22, 1,  xi.  51. 

Ridley,  Sir  M.  W.,  on  the  crisis  of  1825,  II.  xix.  82. 

Riego,  Raphael  y  Nufiez  de,  sketcli  of  tlie  career  of,  I.  vii. 
64  note — heads  the  revolt  of  the  army  at  Cadiz,  64 — 
movements  of  the  insurgents  under,  66— disasters  sus- 
tained by  him,  6T  —  delivered  by  the  revolution  at 
Madrid,  T3 — appointed  to  command  in  the  Isle  of  Leon, 
79 — revolutionary  measures  of,  and  his  dismissal,  87 — 
pension  to  him,  ?&.— made  captain-general  of  Aragon, 
92— plot  of,  at  Saragossa,  and  his  arrest,  xi.  41— his  ar- 
rest denounced  by  the  clubs,  44— elected  to  the  Cortes 
of  1S22,  and  becomes  its  president,  51— as  president  of 
the  Cortes,  54— urges  attacking  the  insurgent  guards, 
65— at  tlieir  attack  on  Madrid,  66 — operations  of,  in  the 
rear  of  the  French  at  Cadiz,  86— hisdefeat  and  capture, 
87— efforts  of,  to  rouse  the  population  againsttlieFrench, 
xii.  SO— tiial  and  sentence  of,  93— his  e.\ecution,  94. 

Riga,  population  of,  I.  viii.  20  note. 

Rigaudie,  M.  de  la,  I.  iii.  62,  II.  xvi.  14. 

Righetti,  M.,  IV.  Iii.  SO. 

Eight  of  search,  question  of  the,  between  England  and 
America,  IV.  xli.  ST  —  its  adjustment,  88— mutual, 
agreed  to  by  France  and  England,  xliv.  48,  50,  51 — 
treaty  with  Franco  regarding,  xlvi.  12. 

Eights  of  man,  declaration  of  the,  adopted  by  the  French 
Republicans,  III.  xxx.  42. 

Eights  of  Man,  club  of  the,  and  the  revolts,  IV.  li.  2. 

Rignaro,  movement  of,  at  Rome,  IV.  xlvi.  72. 

Rigny,  Admiral  de,  naval  force  under,  II.  xiv.  155— forces 
under,  at  Navarino,  160— the  battle,  161  et  scj.— de- 
clines the  ministry  of  marine,  xvi.  91— becomes  minis- 
ter of  marine,  xxv.  47  —  becomes  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  III.  xxx.  40— made  minister  at  war,  xxxiii.  5 — 
resigns,  ib. — interim  war  minister,  1834,  11. 

Eio  Janeiro,  removal  of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  to, 
and  its  effects,  I.  vii.  25 — annual  importation  of  slaves 
into.  III.  xxxvii.  118,  IV.  xliii.  14. 

Eio  de  la  Plata,  reciprocity  treaty  with,  II.  xix.  29  note. 

Ripon,  earl  of,  resignation  of,  III.  xxxi.  129 — president 
of  board  of  trade,  1841,  IV.  xli.  14  note— on  the  recall 
of  Lord  Ellenborough,  xlix.  45. 

Ripon,  bill  creating  bishopric  of.  III.  xxxv.  30. 

Rippon,  Mr.,  motion  by,  against  the  bishops,  III.  xxxvi. 
23. 

Riva,  defeat  of  the  Free  Corps  at,  IV.  Iii.  35. 

Rivas,  duke  de,  a  member  of  the  Spanish  committee  in 
France,  II.  xxiv.  66. 

Rivers,  regulations  regarding  navigation  of,  in  Germany, 

III.  xxvii.  41 — of  India,  importance  of,  as  means  of  irri- 
gation, xxxix.  11. 

Rivet,  M.,  returned  to  National  Assembly,  IV.  1.  77. 

Rivifere,  marquis  de,  made  member  of  Chamber  of  Peers, 
I.  iii.  20— duke  de,  a  member  of  the  Camarilla,  II.  xvi. 
5— a  leader  of  the  Parti-protre,  10  — appointed  con- 
troller of  the  household,  54— on  the  disbanding  of  the 
National  Guard,  64— attack  on  VillOle  by,  72. 

Rivoli,  repulse  of  the  Sardinians  at,  IV.  Iii.  40— capture 
of  by  the  Sardinians,  58— repulse  of  the  Austrians  at, 
65. 

Ro;ids,  the  want  of,  in  Spain,  and  its  effects,  I.  vii.  10— 
want  of,  in  Russia,  and  effect  of  this  on  the  cultivators, 
viii.  31— effects  of  the  want  of,  in  Turkey,  II.  xiii.  26— 
want  of,  in  Asia  Minor,  64— state  of,  in  Greece,  30— ex- 
penditure on,  in  Ireland,  and  their  state,  xx.  11— grant 
for,  in  France,  183.%  III.  xxx.  18  and  note— military,  in 
Algeria,  xxxiii.  7— state  of,  in  Ireland,  IV.  xliii.  30— 
Indian,  under  Lord  Dalliousie,  xlix.  113  and  note. 

Road  trusts,  consolidation  of,  in  Wales,  IV.  xli.  84— sav- 
ing effected  by  this,  ih.  note— proposed  new  regulations 
regarding,  1846,  xlii.  50. 

Eoanne,  railway  to,  IV.  xliv.  43. 

Robert  le  Diable,  opera  of.  III.  xxx.  7. 

Robert  Macaire,  the  popularity  of.  III.  xxxlv.  11. 

Roberts,  captain,  successes  of,  against  Shere  Mohammed, 

IV.  xlix.  28. 

Robertson,  lord,  supports  right  of  able-bodied  poor  to  re- 
lief, IV.  xlii.  29  note. 

Robertson,  the  works  of,  prohibited  in  Spain,  I.  vii.  45— 
comparison  between,  and  Guizot,  II.  xviii.  19. 

Roberie,  M.  de,  massacre  of  dependents  of.  III.  xxix.  49. 

Robinson,  Mr.,  arrangements  of,  1823,  regarding  the  ac- 
counts of  the  national  debt,  II.  xix.  14— becomes  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  17 — arguments  of,  against  the 
reciprocity  system, 27— budget  for  1825,  69 — reductions 
of  taxation,  etc.,  70— his  arguments  in  favor  of  reduc- 
ing the  duties  on  spirits,  71— arguments  of,  for  .suppres- 
sion of  small  notes,  xxi.  5 — on  the  small-note  system  in 
Scotland,  25  note — created  Viscount  Goderich,  66.— See 
Goderich. 


Robin?on,  lieutenant,  IV.  Ivi.  71  note. 

Robinson,  Sir  George,  chief  commissioner  at  Canton,  TV. 
xlviii.  21. 

Rocca  d'Arco,  surrendered  to  Austrians,  IV.  Hi.  76. 

Rocco  d'Anio,  capture  of,  by  the  insurgents,  IV.  Iii.  12. 

Rocliechouart,  M.  de  la,  presides  at  Ney's  execution,  I. 
iii.  89. 

Rochefort,  peculations,  etc.,  in  naval  department  at,  IV. 
xlvii.  10. 

Rochefoucauld,  M.  de  la,  arguments  of,  against  change 
in  the  electoral  law,  I.  vi.  92 — a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Agriculture,  ix.  7— introduces  Madame  du  Cayla 
to  Louis  XVIII. ,  47 — share  of  the  indemnity  received 
by,  II.  xvi.  32 — death  of,  and  riot  at  his  funeral,  61. 

Rochefoucauld,  Count  Julesde,  created  a  peer,  III.  xxxiv. 
62. 

Rochejaquelein,  the  Memoii's  of,  the  authorship  of,  II. 
xviii.  83. 

Rochejaquelein,  the  Count  de  la,  I.  xii.  99. 

Rochelle,  the  conspiracy  at,  I.  xi.  20. 

Rockites,  outrages,  etc.,  of  the,  in  Ireland,  1822, 1,  x.  119. 

Rodrigues,  M.,  trial  of.  III.  xxx.  8. 

Roebel,  takes  part  with  the  Viennese  insurgents,  IV.  liv. 
65. 

Roebuck,  Mr.,  on  the  effect  of  distress  in  inducing  the 
call  for  reform,  11.  xxii.  4 — on  the  disinclination  of  the 
"VVliigs  to  reform,  42 — on  Brougham's  plan  of  refonii, 
75  note — account  of  O'Connell's  proceedings  in  1830, 
xxiii.  26 — on  the  boroughs  disfranchised  by  the  reform 
bill, 30 — anecdote  by,  regarding  the  reform  bill,  46  note 
— on  the  character,  etc.,  of  William  IV.,  61  —  his  ac- 
count of  the  means  by  which  he  was  induced  to  dis- 
solve Parliament,  62  et  seq.— on  the  debate  ii.  the  Peers 
on  the  reform  bill,  79 — on  the  king's  aversion  to  a  crea- 
tion of  peers,  101 — on  the  views  of  the  majority  regard- 
ing the  bill,  103 — on  the  danger  of  civil  war  from  re- 
jection of  the  reform  bill,  114 — on  Wellington's  with- 
drawal on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  158  note — mo- 
tion by,  against  the  Lords,  III.  xxxvi.  2.3 — agent  for  the 
Canadian  Assembly,  29 — attack  on  the  Melbourne  min- 
istry by,  57 — motion  by.  on  the  case  of  the  Vixen,  72 — 
motion  by,  on  affair  of  Don  Pacifico,  IV.  Ivi.  59. 

Roedcrer,  M.,  pamphlet  by,  on  the  right  of  the  king  as  to 
the  choice  of  his  ministers.  III.  xxxiii.  12. 

Roemer,  M.,  IV.  liii.  90. 

Roger,  insurrection  at  Colmar  under,  I.  xi.  23. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  the  poems  of,  I.  v.  18. 

Roguet,  general,  attempts  to  fix  tariff  of  wages  at  Lyons, 
III.  xxix.  8— forces  under,  at  Lyons,  10 — his  false  se- 
curity, ib. — efforts  of,  to  bring  about  accommodation, 
12 — measures  against  the  insurgents,  18 — compelled  to 
retreat,  ib. — reinforcements  received  by,  and  joined  by 
Soult,  16 — operations  of,  against  the  Moors,  IV,  xlv. 
34. 

Roland,  a  Polish  general,  retreat  of,  into  Prussia,  II. 
xxvi.  81. 

Rollestoii,  Mr.,  dispersion  of  the  Derbyshire  insurgents 
by,  I.  iv.  14. 

Rolt,  cornet,  IV.  Ivi.  71  note. 

Romagna,  disturbances  in,  1830,  and  entry  of  the  Aus- 
trians, III.  xxix.  26 — renewed  disturbances,  1832,  and 
again  occupied  by  the  Austrians,  27,  28 — entry  of  the 
French,  29. 

Romagosa,  a  Royalist  leader,  I.  xi.  60. 
Romaldola,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  IV.  Iii.  38. 
Romans,  conquests  of  the,  over  the  Arabs  of  Africa,  III. 
xxxiii.  95. 

Roman  Catholics,  the,  effects  of  former  intolerance  of,  in 
France,  II.  xvii.  121 — the  Irish,  their  secret  as.'iocia- 
tions,  XX.  13,  14 — tlie  English,  bill  for  enfranchising, 
thrown  out,  22,  28 — proportion  of,  to  Protestants,  in 
Ireland,  25 — oppose  the  bill  for  repressing  the  Catholic 
Association,  33 — effects  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
to,  in  Ireland,  xxi.  112 — increased  violence  of  the  lead- 
ers in  Ireland,  126 — the  Irish,  unworthy  spirit  in  which 
emancipation  was  received  by,  163 — diminished  ratio 
of,  in  Ireland,  170 — conflicts  between,  and  Protestants 
in  Ireland,  1829,  xxii.  19 — effect  of  the  prei)onderance 
of,  in  the  Germanic  confederacy.  III.  xxvii.  85 — attacks 
of  the,  on  the  Irish  Churoh,  and  effects  of  these,  xxxi. 
S — resistance  of,  to  the  government  arrangement  of  the 
tithe  question,  1S32,  17— numbers  of,  in  Ireland,  45— 
objects,  etc.,  of,  in  agitating  for  repeal  of  the  Union, 
114— views  of  the,  in  advocating  repeal  of  the  Union, 
12G— their  views  after  the  reform  bill,  127— junction  of, 
with  the  Liberals  in  Ireland,  xxxv.  21 — alleged  propor- 
tions of,  in  Ireland,  34 — number  of,  in  Ireland,  xxxvi. 
19  note — discontent  of  the,  in  Lower  Canada,  27— ex- 
clusion of,  from  the  Irish  corporations,  31 — the  Iri.sh, 
measures  to  conciliate,  65 — outcry  among,  against  tho 
Irish  secular  colleges,  IV.  xlii.  22 — advantages  of,  from 
the  enlarged  grant  to  Maynooth,  24 — views  of  Lord 
George  Bentiuck,  on  the,  xliii.  65 — electoral  circular 
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to  the,  in  France,  1S46,  xlvi.  33 — the  Swiss,  measures 
of,  92 — form  the  Sunderbund,  94 — und  Protestants,  dis- 
union between,  in  Germany,  liii.  2  —  number  of,  Uer- 
many,  5  note — and  Austria,  ib.  —  See  also  Catholic 
emancipation,  etc. 
Roman  Catholic  ascendency,  effects  of,  in  Ireland,  HI. 

xxxviii.  02. 
Eoman  (Jatholic  cantons,  military  preparations  of  the,  IV. 

xlvi.  96. 
Roman  Catholic  clerfcy,  in  Russia,  numbers  of,  I.  viii.  22 
note — effects  of  their  influence  in  Ireland  in  bringing 
about  Catholic  emancipation,  II.  xxL  159— unanimity 
of,  for  repeal,  IV.  xll  69 — position  and  movements  of 
the,  in  France,  1841,  etc.,  xliv.  23 — attempted  encroach- 
ments of  the,  in  France,  xlvi.  5 — arguments   against 
them,  6 — and  answer  of  government,  S. 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  influence  of,  on  O'Connell's  char- 
acter, II.  xxi.  156 — check  given  to,  by  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, 160. 
Roman  Catholic  members,  dependence  of  the  ministry  on 
the,  IlL  xxxvi.  3 — resistance  of,   to  the  poor-law  for 
Irelan,d,  62 — oppose   Lord  George   Bentinck's   railway 
scheme,  IV.  xliii.  63. 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  the,  in  Tahiti,  IV.  xli.  9S. 
Roman  Catholic  party,  conduct  of  the,  with  regard  to  Ire- 
land in  supporting  free  trade,  IV.  xlii.  91. 
Roman  Catholic  prie?ts,  encouragement  of  marriages  by, 
in  Ireland,  II.  xxi.  164 — objects  of,  in  the  temperance 
movement,  IV.  xlL  65 — effects  of  education  at  Maynooth 
on  the,  xlii.  25. 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  effects  of,  in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  S. 
Romance,  as  the  characteristic  of  modern  French  litera- 
ture, II.  xviiL  2. 
Romances,  modern   French,  flagitious  character  of,  II. 
xviii.  5,  III.  XXX.  7 — German,  characteristics  of,  xxviii. 
66. 
Romance  writers,  modem  French,  II.  xviii.  69. 
Romantic  school  of  French  literature,  character  of  the,  II. 

xviii.  4. 
Rome,  influence  of  contraction  of  currency  on,  I.  i.  33 — 
paper  circulation  in  ancient,  34  note—contributions 
from  France  to,  iii.  4S  note — Arnold's  History  of,  v.  66 
— concordat  between  France  and,  1S17,  vi.  27 — failuie 
of  tlie  concordat  with,  57 — advantages  of  her  colonies  to, 
vii.  3 — bull  from,  regarding  contribution  from  Spanish 
Church,  47 — revolutionarj'  conspiracy  at,  117 — adoption 
of  a  paper  currency  by,  during  the  Punic  war,  and 
cause  of  her  final  fall,  x.  6 — introduction  of  military 
despotism  in  ancient,  II.  xvii.  99 — influence  exerted  by 
the  court  of,  over  the  Irish  voters,  xxi  113 — the  system 
of  representation  in,  xxiii.  167 — the  king  of  (son  of  Na- 
poleon), xxiv.  9 — revolutionary  excitement  in,  1830, 
and  death  of  the  Pope,  87 — Niebuhr's  History  of,  III. 
xxviii.  43 — the  court  of,  their  advocacy  of  repeal  of  the 
union  in  Ireland,  xxxi.  126 — representation  by  classes 
in,  xxxvL  IS^cause  of  the  decay  of  the  colonies  of, 
xxxvii.  114 — peculiarities  of  the  conc|uests  of,  xxxix.  2 
— negotiations  between  France  and,  on  the  Jesuits,  IV. 
xlvi.  10 — revolutionary  movement  in,  72 — enthusiasm 
in,  on  the  accession,  etc.,  of  Pius  IX.,  62,  65 — general 
concourse  of  Liberals  at,  6S — reception  of  Lord  Minto 
at,  TS— enthusiasm  at,  on  Lord  Minto's  arrival,  81 — riot 
at,  83— embarrassment  of  the  French  government  from 
the  events  in,  li.  28 — insult  to  the  Pope  at,  Iii.  2 — effects 
of  the  French  Revolution  at,  3 — change  of  ministry  in, 
23 — war  declared  against  Austria,  24 — excitement  in, 
on  tlie  invasion  of  Austria,  77 — new  ministry  under 
Rossi,  79 — his  mi\rder,  80 — revolution,  and  flight  of  the 
Lope,  81 — republic  proclaimed  at,  and  defection  of  Swiss 
Gu  irds,  83 — general  confluence  of  insurgents  at,  110 — 
inteiTention  of  the  French,  111 — its  siege  and  capture, 
112  et  seq. — proceedings  of  the  French  Assembly  re- 
garding expedition  to,  Ivii.  16 — return  of  the  Pope  to,  22. 
Roniilly,  Sir  S.,  efforts  of,  against  the  seditious  meetings 
act,  I.  iv.  13— efforts  of,  for  relaxation  of  the  criminal 
code,  47 — his  death,  4S — his  character,  49— the  views 
of,  on  criminal  law  adopted  by  Peel,  IV.  xlL  7. 
Roniilly,  lady,  I.  iv.  48. 

Romish  Church,  effects  of  the  alliance  of  the  French  Roy- 
alists with  the,  I.  XL  26— reaction  against  the  preten- 
sions of  the,  11.  xxi.  172. 
Romish  faith,  effects  of  the,  in  Spain,  I.  vii.  13. 
Romish  influence,  beneficial  effects  of,  in  Ireland,  after 

the  reform  biH,  IIL  xxxi.  8. 
Romney  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 
Romorate,  Don  Jacinti,  becomes  minister  of  marine,  1.  xi. 

52. 
Romorino,  the  attempt  of,  organized  in  Switzerland,  IV. 

xlvi.  90. 
Romoro,  a  leader  in  the  Cortes  of  1820,  I.  vii.  84. 
Ronge,  Johann,  religious  movement  headed  by,  HI.  xxvii. 

73. 
Bonge,  M.,  a  member  of  the  Diet,  IV.  liiL  33. 


Koostam  Khan,  Ameer  of  Khyrpore,  IV.  xli.x.  8,  11. 

Kosa,  Martinez  de  la,  in  the  (Jortes  of  1820, 1,  vii.  84 de- 
nounces  the  murder  of  Vinuesa,  xi.  34 — new  society 

headed  by,  49— supports  the  law  against  the  press,  50 

threatened  by  the  mob,  ib. — becomes  prime  minister, 
52. 

Rosa,  the  tomb  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  at,  IV.  xlviii.  96. 

Kosambo,  madame,  sister  to  Chateaubriand,  I.  xi.  6 
note. 

Rosarael,  admiral,  becomes  minister  of  marine.  III.  xxxii. 
71  note. 

Rosamond,  Korner's  drama  of.  III.  xxviii.  33. 

Rosas,  a  revolutionary  chief  at  La  Plata,  IV.  xlvi.  59. 

Roscommon,  disturbances  in,  1831,  II.  xxiii.  72— agrarian 
outrages  in,  1840,  IV.  xlii.  74,  76  note. 

Rose,  ensign,  death  of,  IIL  xl.  114. 

Rosen,  general,  movements  of,  in  Poland,  11.  xxvi.  47— at 
Grochow,  48,  49 — defeat  of,  at  Dembe,  62 — and  again  at 
Iganie,  66 — defeat  of,  by  Ramorino,  SS — operations  of, 
against  Ryweki,  92. 

Rospigliosi,  the,  movement  of,  at  Rome,  IV.  xlvi.  72. 

Ross,  the  paintings  of,  I.  v.  92. 

Rosse,  lord,  the  discoveries  of,  I.  v.  40. 

Rossi,  M.,  negotiations  with  Rome  regarding  the  Jesuits, 
IV.  xlvi.  10 — French  embassador  at  Rome,  62— opposi- 
tion of,  to  the  Italian  Liberals,  68 — views  and  policy  of, 
73 — measures  of,  on  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Fen-ara, 
74 — views  of  Guizot  as  expressed  to,  77 — counsels  of,  to 
the  Pope,  82— on  the  riot  at  Rome,  S3— at  the  head  of  a 
commission  for  the  constitution  in  Rome,  Hi.  2 — minis- 
try of,  at  Rome,  79 — his  murder,  80. 

Rossini,  at  Verona,  during  the  congress,  I.  xii.  14. 

Rosslyn,  lord,  president  of  the  council,  III.  xxxv.  16  note. 

Rotarski,  a  Galitian  nohle,  death  of,  IV.  xlvi.  23. 

Roth,  general,  corps  under,  1828,  11.  xv.  30  note— opera- 
tions assigned  to,  34 — blockades  Silistria,  47 — abandons 
the  blockade  of  Silistria,  64— forces  under,  1829,  112— 
position  of,  1829,  117,  118— measures  of,  for  defense  of 
Pravadi,  120— operations  against  Redschid,  122— at  bat- 
tle of  Kouleftscha,  125 — passage  of  the  Balkan  by,  131 
— forces  of,  in  Volhynia,  xxvi.  69 — suppression  of  the 
insurrection  in  Podolia  by,  70— defeat  and  capture  of, 
by  the  Hungarians,  IV.  liv.  50. 

Rothenthurra,  pass  of,  forced  by  the  Russians,  IV.  Iv.  68. 

Kotherhithe,  first  appearance  of  cholera  in.  III.  xxxi.  9. 

Rothschild,  Mr.,  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  I.  vi.  61— French  loan 
taken  by,  1824,  xii.  108- and  1847,  IV.  xlvii.  7— chateau 
of,  sacked  by  the  mob,  1848,  1.  4. 

Rotteck,  M.,  protest  by,  against  the  coercion  of  the  press 
in  Germany,  H.  xxv.  32. 

Roucher,  M.,  IV.  Ivii.  44. 

Roudschuck,  loss  in  the  assault  of,  II.  xiii.  50— the  fortress 
of,  54 

Rouen,  prosperous  condition  of,  1824,  II.  xvi.  12 — prosper- 
ity of  cotton -spinners  of,  xxiv.  3 — efforts  of  the  Orlean- 
ists  to  win,  15— the  revolution  of  1830  at,  40— Louis 
Philippe  at,  xxv.  .')6— distressed  state  of  the  cotton- 
spinners  of,  1831,  IIL  xxix.  2— reception  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe at,  1832,  XXX.  20— reform  banquet  at,  IV.  xliv.  32 
— railway  to,  43— unemployed  workmen  in,  1848,  1.  20 
■ — suspension  of  caf^h  payments  by  bank  of,  26— disor- 
ders in,  1848,  62 — insurrection  at,  97. 

Eoumani,  admiral,  squadron  for  aid  of  Turkey  under,  HL 
xxxii.  26. 

Ronmelia,  pacha  of,  IL  xiv.  89 — operations  assigned  to,  in 
campaign  of  1824,  103— terms  of  treaty  of  Adrianople 
regarding,  xv.  137 — secret  proposals  of  Russia  regard- 
ing, IV.  xli.  120. 

Roundzewitch,  general,  forces  under,  U.  xv.  30  note op- 
erations assigned  to,  34. 

Rous,  captain,  returned  for  Westminstei,  1841,  IH. 
xxxviii.  57. 

Rousseau,  the  confessions  of.  III.  xxviii.  54. 

Rousseau,  one  of  Napoleon's  attendants  at  St.  Helena,  I 
ix.  116. 

Roussin,  admiral,  intervention  of,  in  Portugal,  IL  xxv. 
76,  77 — becomes  minister  of  marine,  IIL  xxx.  40 inter- 
vention of,  between  Turkey  and  Kgypt,  xxxii.  25 lan- 
guage of,  toward  Turkey,  1838,  46— minister  of  marine 
under  Thiers,  xxxiv.  73  note. 
Rovigo,  duke  of,  proscribed  in  1815,  I.  iii.  19 — takes  the 
command  in  Algeria,  III.  xxx.  28 — sent  as  governor  of 
Algiers,  xxxiii.  3  note  —  his  arrival  there,  illness  and 
dea^i,  98. 
Rovigo,  revolt  in,  IV.  Iii.  12. 

Roxburghshire,  the  elections  of  1S35  in,  III.  xxxv.  20. 
Roy,  M.,  returned  to  the  Deputies  in  1817,  I.  vi.  42 be- 
comes finance  minister  in  1818,  76,  ix.  23 — a  leader  of 
the  conspiracy  in  the  army,  80— the  Royalists  on,  105 — 
appointed  member  of  the  privy  council,  107 — resignation 
of,  IL  xvi.  91. 
Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool,  failure  of  the,  1347,  IV.  xliii. 
101. 
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Eoyal  Guard,  the  Spanish,  murder  of  Landabura  b}',  I.  xL 
62^the  strife  between  them  and  tlie  garrison,  63 — their 
departure  from  the  city,  64 — attaelc  it,  and  are  defeat- 
ed, 66 — their  destruction,  67. 
Eoyal  household,  changes  in  the  organization  of  the,  in 

France,  I.  ix.  91. 
Royalists,  the,  violence  of,  after  the  second  Restoration,  I. 
iii.  12 — massacres  by,  at  Marseilles,  31 — and  in  the  south 
of  France,  34 — predominance  of  the  ultra,  during  the 
elections  of  1815, 37, 3S — violence  of,  against  Ney,  etc.,  76 
— views  of,  with  regard  to  the  new  law  of  elections,  113 

opposition  of,  to  the  ministerial  budget,  and  difficulties 

of  the  government  from  them,  117 — views  of,  as  to  the 
ordinance  of  September  5, 133 — efforts  of,  in  the  French 
elections  of  ISl."),  vi.  4 — tlieir  success,  5 — in  the  new 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  9 — arguments  of,  against  the  new 
law  of  elections,  14 — measures  advocated  in  lS17by,  I'e- 
garding  the  press,  etc.,  19 — feelings  of,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  St.  Cyr,  41  —  losses  of,  by  the  elections  of 
1817,  42— opposition  of,  to  the  new  law  of  recruiting,  51 
— secret  memoir  of,  to  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
70 — losses  of,  in  the  elections  of  1818,  75 — losses  of,  in 
France  by  the  elections  of  1819,  ix.  17 — proceedings  of, 
on  the  law  regarding  the  press,  10 — position  of,  in  the 
Deputies  after  the  fall  of  Decazes,  50 — proposed,  union 
of,  with  the  Richelieu  ministry,  87 — their  views,  88 — ex- 
citement of,  1820,  90 — views  and  objects  of,  94 — gains 
of,  by  the  elections  of  1820,  95 — oppose  the  indemnity  to 
the  imperial  donatories,  1U2 — dissatisfaction  of,  with  the 
ministry,  1821,  105 — accession  of  ministry  from,  107 — 
reflections  on  it,  108 — views  of  the  French,  on  the  Span- 
ish Revolution,  xi.  1 — gains  of,  by  the  elections  of  1821, 
2.5 — alliance  of,  with  the  Church,  and  its  results,  26 — 
the  French,  effects  of  the  Spanish  Revolution  on,  xii.  1 
— attack  on  Manuel  by,  58 — they  secure  his  expulsion, 
59 — strength  of,  in  France  in  1824,  lOS — rejoicings  of, 
on  the  disbanding  of  the  National  Guard,  II.  xvi.  64 — 
coalition  of,  with  the  Liberals  to  overthrow  Martignac, 
87 — views  of,  on  Louis  Philippe,  xxiv.  51 — funeral  serv- 
ice by,  for  the  Duke  de  Berri,  1831,  and  tumult  caused 
by  it,  XXV.  43 — opposition  of,  to  the  proscription  of  the 
Bourbons,  50 — policv  of,  in  France  during  elections  of 
1831,  57— conspiracy  of,  1832,  III.  xxix.  23— arrest  of 
leaders  of,  77 — results  of  Louis  Philippe's  victory  over, 
XXX.  1 — result  of  the  elections  of  1834  to,  58 — victories 
of  Louis  Philippe  over,  xxxiii.  1  —  insurrection  of,  in 
Portugal,  11.  xxi.  49 — general  arrest  of,  in  Spain,  I.  xi. 
31 — tlie  Spanish,  insurrection  of,  in  the  north,  48 — suc- 
cessive disasters  of,  in  Catalonia,  etc.,  76— violence  of, 
in  Seville,  xii.  79 — violence  of,  in  Saragossa,  etc.,  81 — 
their  irritation  over  the  country,  83 — cruelties  of,  in 
Spain,  92. 

Royalist  committee  of  Paris,  secret  cii'cular  issued  by,  I. 
ix.  62 — measures  of,  on  the  attempt  of  the  Duchess  de 
Berri,  III.  xxix.  46. 

Royalist  journals,  the,  in  1819  in  Paris,  I.  ix.  14 — circula- 
tion of.  In  France,  II.  xvii.  19  note,  120. 

Royalist  peers,  resignations  of,  under  Louis  Philippe,  II. 
xxiv.  44. 

Royalist  reaction,  causes  of  the,  in  France,  I.  ix.  112. 

Eoyer-Collard,  M.,  character,  etc.,  of,  I.  iii.  5S — supports 
the  establishment  of  courts-martial,  68 — one  of  the  pres- 
idents of  colleges,  132 — arguments  of,  for  the  new  law 
of  elections,  vl.  12 — arguments  of,  for  the  new  law  of 
recruiting,  48 — called  to  the  Council  of  State,  82 — a 
leader  of  the  Doctrinaires,  ix.  14 — supported  by  the 
Doctrinaires,  24 — arguments  of,  against  the  new  elect- 
oral law,  64--dismissed  from  the  Council  of  State,  87 — 
returned  for  Paris  in  1827, 11.  xvi.  71 — chosen  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Deputies,  76— elected  president,  1829,  86— 
president  of  the  Chambers,  1830,  xvii.  21 — presentation 
of  the  address  to  the  king,  31,  52 — arguments  of,  against 
the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  xxv.  96 — eloge 
on  Casimir  Perier  by.  III.  xxix.  37 — majority  against, 
as  president,  1834,  xxx.  58 — votes  for,  as  president, 
1834,  xxxiii.  2 — opposes  the  new  laws  against  the  press, 
1836,  44 — character  of  Barrot  by,  IV.  xliv.  99 — opposi- 
tion of,  to  the  Jesuits,  xlvi.  11. 

Rozmin,  combat  at,  IV.  liii.  49. 

Ruckhiirt,  the  poems  of.  III.  xxviii.  37. 

Rudiger,  general,  operations  under,  in  1828,  II.  xv.  37— 
defeat  of,  45 — operations  at  Schumla,  46 — near  Schum- 
la,  51 — attack  by  the  Turks  on,  at  Eski-Stamboul,  52, 
53 — passage  of  the  Balkan  by,  131 — advance  of,  ta  Mid- 
iah,  etc.,  135 — defeat  of  Dwemicki  by,  xxvi.  69 — forces 
and  position  of,  83 — at  Waitzen,  IV.  Iv.  60 — capitulation 
of  Georgey  to,  SO'ct  xcq. 

Rue  Prouvaires,  conspiracy  of  the,  III.  xxix,  23. 

Rue  St.  Andre,  attack  by  mob  on  post  of,  II.  xxv.  46. 

Rue  St.  Honore,  first  barricade  in  1830  in  the,  11.  xvii. 
68. 

Rue  Transnonain,  massacre  in  the,  in.  xxx.  50 — renewed 
struggle  in,  1839,  xxxiv.  37. 


Ruffo,  cardinal,  I.  viii.  77. 

Rukawina,  general,  defense  of  Temesvar  by,  TV.  Iv.  75. 

Kuhlieres,  general,  at  siege  of  Constantine,  III.  xxxiii. 

121 — suppression  of  revolt  at  Toulouse  by,  IV.  xliv.  63 

returned  to  National  Assembly,  1.  77 — war  minister  un- 
der Louis  Napoleon,  li.  31 — at  Bugeaud's  funeral,  Ivii. 
19. 

RuUy,  the  countess  de,  I.  ix.  46. 

Rum,  remission  of  duties  on,  II.  xix.  11 — produce  of,  Ja- 
maica, before  and  after  emancipation.  III.  xxxi.  104 
note — and  the  West  Indies,  1828-1841,  ib. — fall  in  price 
of,  1782-1837,  xxxvii.  46  note— exports  of,  from  West 
Indies,  before  and  after  emancipation,  125  note— proposed 
reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  xliii.  8 — imports  of,  from 
West  Indies,  1847-1849,  17  and  note — modification  of 
duties  on,  during  Irish  famine,  39. 

Rumigny,  general,  during  the  insurrection  of  1834,  III. 
xxx.  50. 

Rungporc,  defeat  of  the  Burmese  at,  III.  xxxix.  66. 

Runjeet  Singh,  threatened  collision  with,  1813,  III.  xxxix. 
38— flight  of  Shah  Soojah  to,  xl.  35— rise  of  the  Sikh 
kingdom  under,  39 — a  party  to  treaty  for  restoration  of 
Shah  Soojah,  54 — reception,  etc.,  of  the  governor-gener- 
al at  Lahoie,  58 — death  of,  85 — treaty  with  Scinde  re- 
garding, IV.  xlix.  4 — state  of  the  Punjaub  after  the 
death  of,  32 — array  of,  51 — his  rise  and  character,  53. 

Runjus  Singh,  operations  against  Sir  H.  Smith  under,  IT. 
xlix.  76. 

Rural  classes,  alienation  of  the,  from  the  Wellington  min- 
istry, II.  xxiii.  3. 

Rural  districts,  representatives  of,  in  States-general  of 
Pi'ussia,  III.  xxvii.  77  note  —  diminution  of  population 
in,  in  France,  IV.  xliii.  158. 

Rural  industi'y,  growing  antagonism  between  capital  and, 
IL  xxii.  6. 

Rural  labor,  want  of  demand  for,  in  France,  II.  xvii. 
128. 

Rural  laborers,  failure  of  the  French  Revolution  with  re- 
gard to  the,  II.  xxiv.  2. 

Rural  population,  influence  of  the  feeling  of  race  among 
the,  I.  i.  62— exce.-s  of,  in  Russia,  viii.  15,  20. 

Rush,  Mr.,  American  minister  at  London,  TV.  xii.  93—. 
settlement  of  the  Oregon  question  by,  94 — acknowledg- 
ment of  the  French  republic  by,  1.  46. 

Russell,  ensign,  IV.  Ivi.  71  note. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  his  Life  of  Moore,  I.  v.  14 — motion 
by,  for  parliamentary  reform,  1S21,  x.  98 — his  motion 
on  parliamentary  reform  in  1822,  125 — defeat  of,  in  the 
elections  of  1826,  II.  xxi.  44 — arguments  of,  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  104 — vote  of,  on 
the  address,  1830,  xxii.  25 — declaration  by,  against  re- 
form, 42  note — motion  on  it,  1830,  43 — and  amendment 
on  it,  ib. — character  of,  xxiii.  19 — his  intrepidity  and 
self-confidence,  20 — one  of  the  committee  for  preparing 
the  reform  bill,  30 — the  details  of  the  reform  bill  ar- 
ranged by,  i6. — its  introduction  by  him  into  the  House, 
32 — his  arguments  in  its  favor,  33 — motion  by,  on  the 
reform  bill,  and  its  defeat,  5S — answer  of,  to  tlie  iiolit- 
ical  unionists,  84 — introduces  the  new  reform  bill,  93 — 
declaration  of,  on  the  Irish  Church,  III.  xxxi.  133 — 
proposed  as  chancellor  of  the  e.\xhequer,  160 — motion 
by,  against  the  Peel  ministry,  xxxv.  25 — declines  to 
bring  forward  want  of  confidence  motion  in  Peel,  30 — 
motion  by,  on  the  Irish  Church,  32 — his  arguments  for 
it,  33 — further  motion  of,  and  majority  for  it,  43 — an- 
nounces the  formation  of  tlie  Melbourne  ministry,  44 — 
home  secretary,  ib.  and  note — merits  of  his  motion  on 
the  Irish  Church,  51  —  defeated  in.  Devonshire,  1S35, 
xxxvi.  3 — arguments  of,  for  corporate  reform  bill,  9 — 
motions  by,  on  the  Irish  corporation  bill,  39 — on  the 
Irish  Church  bill,  40 — moves  committee  on  agricultur- 
al distress,  49 — the  Irish  corporation  bill  again  brought 
forward  by,  1837,  ."^  8 — Irish  poor-law  bill  brought  in  by, 
59 — new  Irish  Church  bill  introduced  by,  67 — brings  in 
the  Irish  municipal  bill,  1838,  68— and  again  in  1839, 
69 — arguments  of,  for  the  Jamaica  bill,  xxxvii.  128 — 
announces  the  resignation  of  ministers,  132 — bill  for 
amelioration  of  criminal  law  brought  in  by,  xxxviii.  6 
— moves  the  committal  of  the  sheriffs,  22 — bill  brought 
in  by,  regarding  publication  of  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings, 24 — .approves  of  Lord  Normanby's  liberation  of 
prisoners,  28 — on  the  corn-laws,  87 — motion  of,  1841, 
on  the  corn-laws,  42 — motion  by,  on  the  sugar  duties, 
54 — speech  of,  on  amendment  to  address,  1841,  58 — an- 
nounces resignation  of  the  ministry,  ib.  —  arguments 
of,  against  the  sliding  scale,  IV.  xii.  35  —  amendment 
by,  on  the  income  tax,  49  —  his  arguments  against  it, 
60 — motion  bj',  on  slave-grown  sugar,  106 — motion  by, 
on  corn-laws,  1845,  xlii.  35  —  his  letter  to  the  electors 
of  London  on  the  corn-laws,  41  et  seq. — applied  to,  to 
form  agovernment,  and  fails, 45— arguments  of,  against 
coercion  bill  for  Ireland,  77 — applied  to  on  Peel's  resig- 
nation, and  becomes  premier,  xliii,  4— his  ministry,  ib.. 
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note  —  plan  of,  regarding  the  sngar  dnties,  and  argu- 
ments for  it,  5  et  scq. — announcement  of,  regarding 
flogging  in  tlie  army,  23 — measures  of,  for  the  relief 
of  Ireland,  30— on  the  Irisli  famine,  35— supports  Mr. 
Fielden's  factory  bill,  89  —  his  letter  authorizing  sus- 
pension of  bank  cliarter  act,  102 — on  the  Spanish  mar- 
riage question,  xlvi.  40  note  —  adjustment  of  dispute 
regarding  Montevideo  by,  09  —  declaration  of,  regard- 
ing France,  1848,  1.  40 — moves  national  thanksgiving 
for  harvest,  Ivi.  2— arguments  of,  for  repeal  of  naviga- 
tion laws,  7  et  seq. — on  the  increase  of  violent  crimes. 
S6 — motion  of,  for  lowering  the  franchise  in  Ireland,  C'i 

—  differences  between,  and  ralmerston,  G3  —  defeated 
on  militia  bill,  and  resigns,  64 — return  of,  to  office,  70. 

Russell  ministry,  the,  formation  of,  IV.  xliii.  4  and  note 
■ — measures  of,  for  relief  of  Ireland,  33 — furtlier  meas- 
ures for  relief  of  the  Irish  famine,  37,  39— oppose  Lord 
George  Rentinck's  Irish  railway  scheme,  59 — the  budg- 
et for  1S47,  69 — Irish  coercion  bill  brought  in  by,  97 — 
at  first  resist,  but  compelled  to  autliorizo,  su.'spension 
of  bank  charter  act,  102 — move  for  committee  on  bank 
charter  act,  106 — majorities  of,  on  bank  charter  act, 
112  —  preparations  of,  against  the  Chartist  insurrec- 
tion, 132. 

Russia,  effects  of  the  alliance  of  France  and  England  on, 
I.  i.  8 — vast  recent  increase  of,  12 — her  increase  from 
the  revolutions  of  1S30  and  184S,  13 — the  intervention 
of,  in  Hungary,  and  its  results,  21 — ^standing  army  of, 
23 — increased  produce  of  tlio  gold  mines  of,  36 — ratio 
of  increa.-^e  of  population  in,  39 — increasing  influence 
of  the  conquests  of,  68 — position  of  the  forces  of,  in 
France,  iii.  29 — ministry  of  Richelieu  in,  43 — treaty  of, 
with  Prussia,  etc., regarding  France,  49 — a  party  to  the 
Holy  Alliance,  51  —  subsidy  from  Great  Britain  to,  52 

—  representatives  of,  at  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  vi.  61 — pur- 
chase of  ships  of  war  from,  by  Spain,  vii.  50  —  vast 
growth  of,  in  recent  times,  viii.  1 — increase  of,  by  the 
treaties  of  1S14  and  1815,  2  —  her  acquisition  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  3 — ])ortion  of  Poland  assigned 
to,  in  1815,  5 — increased  influence  of,  in  Kurope,  12 — 
wisdom  of  her  external  policy,  13 — her  unity  of  pur- 
pose, 14 — statistics  and  population,  15 — ratio  of  its  in- 
crease, 10 — capabilities  for  increased  population,  17 — • 
unity  of  feeling  throughout,  13  —  reasons  of  this,  and 
Asiatic  habits  and  religious  feelings  of  the  population, 
19 — unity  of  interest  in,  20 — state  of  education,  and  in- 
sufficiency of  schools,  21 — the  clergy,  22 — rank  in — the 
Tchinn,  23 — great  power  given  by  the  Tchinn,  24 — the 
caste  of  the  nobles,  25 — the  trading  or  bourgeois  clas.s, 
26 — the  .serfs,  their  number,  condition,  etc.,  27 — privi- 
leges and  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  serfs,  28  —  the 
Tieglo,  its  advantages  and  evils,  29 — contrast  between 
its  cultivators  and  those  of  Kngland,  31  —  evils  of  the 
serf  system,  33 — foreign  conquest  forced  by  her  climate 
on,  34— fear  the  principal  element  of  government,  35^ 
general  use  of  corporal  punishment,  36 — character  thus 
impressed  on  the  population,  37 — effects  of  their  insti- 
tutions on  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  ib. — causes 
which  have  formed  their  character,  38 — historical  cir- 
cumstances which  have  developed  the  national  charac- 
ter of,  38 — effect  of  her  internal  distances  on,  39 — civil- 
ization confined  to  the  higher  ranks  in,  40 — imitative 
character  of  the  people,  41 — military  strength  of,  42 — 
her  military  colonies,  43 — the  Gossacks,  44 — discipline 
and  training  of  the  ai'my,  45 — the  navy,  46 — finances, 
47  —  position  of  the  principal  armies  in,  48  —  general 
corrujition,  49 — abuses  which  prevail  iii,  50 — examples 
of  this  corruption,  51 — emigration  all  internal  in,  52 — 
impulse  given  to  agricultine  by  fiee  trade  in  Britain, 
53 — her  probable  destiny,  54 — her  increase  since  1462, 
ib.  note  —  two  dilTerent  peoples  in,  55  —  liberal  ideas 
brought  back  by  the  army  from  France,  etc.,  50 — first 
steps  of  Alexander  on  his  return  in  1S15,  57 — efi'orts  of 
Alexander  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs,  65 — 
transactions  of  1819,  60 — expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  67 — 
representatives  of,  at  the  Congress  of  Troppau,  70— re- 
volt in  a  regiment  of  the  Guards,  87 — extension  of  her 
empire  in  North  America,  89 — suppression  of  freema- 
Bons'  and  other  secret  societies,  90 — internal  measures 
during  1S24,  and  settlement  of  her  boundaries  in  Amer- 
ica, 97 — the  empress,  08— death  of  the  Kmperor  Alex- 
ander, 106 — and  of  the  empress,  108 — state  of  tlie  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  111  —  Constantine  refuses  the 
crown,  112  —  Nicholas  proclaimed  emperor,  116  —  the 
conspiracy  against  him,  117 — plans  of  the  conspirators 
and  their  objects,  120  et  seq. — a  revolt  is  decided  on, 
12-' — outbreak  of  the  revolt,  123 — heroism  of  Nicholas, 
124 — victory  of  the  emperor  and  suppression  of  the  re- 
volt, 130  —  appointment  of  commission  of  inquiry,  131 
— report  of  the  commission  on  the  insurrection,  132 — 
leaders  of  the  revolt  in  the  army  of  the  south,  133 — and 
in  that  of  the  west,  134 — outbreak  in  the  army  of  Po- 
land, 135 — its  suppression,  136 — condemnation  of  the  , 


conspirators,  137 — their  execution,  139— reflections  on 
the  revolt,  etc.,  140  —  reforms  introduced  by  Nicholas 
after  the  revolt,  145  —  great  legal  reforms,  146  —  the 
crime  of  the  insuigi  nts,  147 — coronation  of  the  emper- 
or and  empress,  148  —  character  of  the  emperor,  and 
parallel  between  him  and  Peter  the  Great,  149 — loans 
raised  by,  1617-1818,  x.  18  note,  19— exports  flora  En- 
gland per  head  to,  75  note — declaration  from,  regard- 
ing South  American  independence,  xi.  17 — representa- 
tives of,  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  xii.  11 — v'ews  of, 
at  the  congress,  on  the  Spanith  question,  20  —  with- 
draws her  embassador  from  Spain,  27  —  denunciation 
of  the  Spanish  constitution  by.  34— her  offer  of  assi.-t- 
ance  in  Spain  rejected  by  Fiance,  It  0 — conquests  of, 
from  the  Turks,  II.  xiii.  35 — conquest  of  the  Nomad 
tribes  by,  40 — the  command  of  the  sea  or  support  of 
Austria  necessary  to  her  conquest  of  Turkey,  57 — 
causes  of  her  difficulty  in  snbduing  the  Caucasus,  65 — 
her  policy  of  intervention,  60 — examples  of  its  applica- 
tion, 67  —  as  pursued  by  I'eter  the  Great,  68  —  lier  es- 
tablishment in  the  Caucasus  and  on  the  Caspian,  69 — 
measures  of,  to  secure  Georgia,  70  —  the  war  in  tho 
Caucasus,  71 — war  with  Persia,  ib. — her  gains  by  tlie 
peace,  73 — intervention  of,  in  Wallacliia  and  Moldavia, 
74,  75 — treaties  between  Turkey  and,  regarding  tlio 
Principalities,  75  nnte — efforts  of,  to  rouse  insurrection 
in  Greece,  etc.,  76 — dependence  of  the  Greek  HetairistB 
on,  xiv.  7  —  dependence  of  the  Greek  insnigcnts  on, 
17  —  she  remains  neutral,  19 — official  deelaiation  of, 
against  the  Greek  insurgents,  2r — angry  negotiations 
of,  with  Turkey,  1821,  49 — her  ultimatum,  and  its  re- 
fusal, 50 — ultimatum  ol  Turkey,  51 — efforts  of  the  Fn- 
glish  embassador  to  avoid  a  rupture,  52 — renewed  ne- 
gotiations between,  and  Turkey,  82 — protocol  regarding 
Greece  agreed  to  by,  144,  1-15— the  treaty  of  6th  July 
regarding  Greece,  151 — naval  )ireparations  to  enforce 
it,  155  —  final  note  to  Tnikey,  157  —  rupture  between, 
and  the  Mcdianmiedan  poweis  on  the  accession  of  Nich- 
olas, XV.  2 — advantages  gained  by,  over  Persia,  3 — 
fresh  war  between  them,  4 — statistics  of,  in  1826,  5 — 
state  of  the  negotiations  between  her  and  Turkey,  6 — 
negotiations  with  Turkey  at  Ackeiman,  and  her  de- 
mands, 15 — these  acceded  to,  16 — convention  of  Acker- 
man,  17 — right  of  protectorate  over  the  Principalities, 
etc.,  given  to,  18 — reforms  introduced  by  Nicholas  into, 
20  —  the  war  of  1827  with  Persia,  21  et  seq  — peace 
between,  and  Per.sia,  ^6. —  preparations  lor  war  with 
Turkey,  27  —  fresh  rupture  with  Persia,  and  peace  of 
Tourkmantchai,  28— recriminations  between,  and  Tur- 
key, 29  —  forces  of,  30  —  commencement  of  hostilities, 
31  —  plan  of  operations  and  its  dangers,  34  — position 
and  dangers  of  her  forces,  1828,  49 — dangers  and  losses 
of  the  troops  before  Schiinila,  51  —  losses  of,  during 
campaign  of  1828,  65 — assassination  of  the  embassador 
to  Persia,  85 — preparations  of,  for  campaign  of  1829  in 
Turkey,  112 — naval  superiority  of,  over  Turkey,  115-^ 
secret  convention  against,  after  the  advance  to  Adri- 
anople,  136 — the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  76.  et  tcq — im- 
portance of  con,stituliiig  a  Greek  kingdom  as  a  laiiicr 
to,  143  —  policy  of,  in  the  treaty  of  Adrij'.nople,  146 — . 
her  military  strength  as  shown  in  the  war,  148  —  her 
strength  in  defensive  and  weakness  in  offensive  w:,r, 
149 — dangers  of  her  position  with  regard  to  Tmkey, 
150 — secret  agreement  between,  and  France  for  extend- 
ing the  French  frontier  to  the  Phine,  xvii.  49 — cam- 
paign in,  Segur's  account  of,  xviii.  48  —  reciprocity 
treaty  with,  xix.  29  note  —  exports  to,  1S40-1849,  33 
note — importance  of  the  railway  system  to,  xxii.  68 — 
the  alliance  between  France  and  England  against,  xxiiL 
120 — exports  to,  compared  with  Australia,  121  note — 
reception  of  embassador  from  I.ouis  Philippe  in,  xxiv. 
48— jealousy  of  Fiance  excited  in,  1830,  xxv.  1 — a  party 
to  convention  for  separation  of  Belgium  and  Holland, 
20,  22 — increase  of  power  of,  from  partition  of  Poland, 
xxvi.  6  — prosperity  of  Poland  under,  1815-1830,  10— 
preparations  of,  and  conference  with  Austria,  etc.,  re-  . 
garding  Poland,  27 — preparations  of,  against  Poland, 
33 ^strength  of  the  national  feeling  in,  3'.'  —  stulistics 
of,  for  the  contest  with  Poland,  41 — forces  of,  for  the 
struggle  Avith  Poland,  4.5 — results  of  the  war  to,  13 — 
her  steadfast  progress,  95 — effects  of  democracy  on,  97 
— Kotzebue  assassinated  as  the  agent  of.  III.  xxvii.  24 
. — occupation  of  Cracow  by,  76 — influence  of,  on  Prus- 
sia and  the  lesser  German  states,  87^ — extension  of  the 
influence  of,  by  the  French  Kevolntion  of  1830,  89 — at- 
titude of,  toward  France,  1832,  xxix.  22  —  progress  of 
the  cholera  over,  31 — supports  Prussia  on  the  Antwerp 
question,  36 — but  compelled  to  remain  quiet,  9.'» — ad- 
ditions to  power  of,  by  the  French  Revolution  of  1830, 
99— remonstrances  of,  against  the  I'olish  committee  at 
Paris,  XXX.  22  —  a  party  to  the  Congress  of  Muntz- 
Graetz,  25,  26 — -tatistics  of  army  of,  26  note — peril  of, 
before  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  xxxii.  2 — the  system 
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of  government  of,  4— application  of  Turkey  to,  for  aid 
against  Ibrahim  Paclia,  23_wliich  is  accorded,  24— at- 
tempts of  Turkey  to  draw  back,  25— fresh  expedition 

from,  20 mission  of  Lord  Durham  to,  its  objects,  etc., 

2T— formal  incorporation  of  Poland,  and  terms  exacted 
from  Turkey,  ib.— treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  with  Tur- 
key, 29,  30  — remonstrances  of  the  Western  powers 
against  it,  31— views  and  policy  of,  regarding  Greece, 
33— exclusion  of  ritual  of,  from  Greece,  38— coldness 
between,  and  France,  39_views  of  Palmerston  regard- 
ing, 1838,  4T  and  note — danger  of  second  intervention 
in  Turkey,  and  views  of  European  powers  on  it,  55— a 
party  to  treaty  for  settlement  of  the  East,  57  — forces 
prepared  by,  for  enforcing  the  treaty,  61  —  a  party  to 
tlie  treaty  of  March,  1841,  regarding  the  Dardanelles, 
76 — the  true  danger  to  Turkey  is  from  her.  78— effect 
of  the  refusal  of  aid  by  England  to  Turkey,  79— a  party 
to  the  occupation  of  Cracow,  xxxiii.  61  —  convention 
with  Turkey  for  evacuation  of  Silistria,  C2— declara- 
tion of,  regarding  Belgium,  1S38,  xxxiv.  24 — examples 
of  naval  attack  on  land  defenses  during  war  with.  30— 
sides  with  England  on  the  Eastern  question,  90  —  se- 
cures the  recognition  of  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi, 
114 — reflections  on  this,  116  et  «fg.— danger  to  Turkey 
from,  since  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  116,  117 — debate 
on  Lord  Londonderry's  appointment  as  embassador  to, 
XXXV.  28— strength  of  navy  of,  183G,  xxxvi.  51 — Lord 
Dudley  Stuart's  speech  on  her  power  in  the  East,  52 — 
the  atfair  of  the  Vixen,  70  et  scq. — danger  of  Engl,ind 
from,  xxxvii.  2 — the  navy  of,  contrasted  with  the  Brit- 
ish, 1840,  xxxviii.  35— restdctive  system  of,  50— pecul- 
iarities of  the  conquests  o^xxxix.  2 — difficulties  of,  as 
to  conquest  of  India,  12 — proportion  of  army  to  popu- 
lation in,  26— jealousy  of,  in  the  East,  xl.  28- her  rapid 
progress  there,  29,  30— effect  of  the  Turkish  war,  etc., 
in  augmenting  the  danger  in  the  East  from,  31  — 
chances  of  invasion  of  India  by  her,  32  —  Afghanistan 
as  the  barrier  against  her,  33— designs  of,  on  Herat,  38 
— intrigues  of,  in  Afghanistan,  41 — liberal  promises  of 
her  envoy,  43— disavowal  of  her  agents  in  Persia  and 
Afghanistan,  by,  51 — effect  of  the  raising  the  siege  of 
Herat  on  her  influence  in  the  East,  52^expedition  of, 
against  Khiva,  and  its  defeat,  82  —  threatening  posi- 
tion, etc.,  of,  1841,  IV.  xli.  15  —  proposed  share  of,  in 
partition  of  Turkey,  120 — .secret  conferences  of  the  em- 
peror with  the  British  ministry  regarding  Turkey,  ib. 
— increased  supplies  of  gold  from,  xlii.  1 — its  produce, 
1837-1846,  lb.  note— the  Protectionists  on,  62— compo- 
sition, etc.,  of  the  army  in,  xliii.  25— army  of,  1816,  27 

navy,  ib. — details  of  her  army,  28  note — investments 

of  emperor  in  English  and  French  funds,  99 — expan- 
sion of  her  paper  currency  by,  HI — effects  of  the  mone- 
tary crisis  in  England  on,  141  —  importations  of  food 
from,  159— restrictive  tariff  of,  163— exports  to  and  im- 
ports from,  164  note— negotiations  with,  regarding  the 
slave-trade,  xliv.  49  —  policy  pursued  toward  Poland 
by,  xlvi.  13 — occupation  of  Cracow  by  troops  of,  24— 
indemnity  for  Cracow  received  by.  52  —  secretly  sup- 
ports the  revolution  in  Greece,  1843,  55— subsequently 
disowns  it,  53— a  party  to  the  proposed  league  against 
Great  Britain,  106  —  military  importance  of  railways 
in,  xlix.  49  note— position  of,  on  the  Schleswig  ques- 
tion, liii.  40  —  intervention  of,  in  Hesse-Cassel,  92  — 
treaty  with  Arfstria,  etc.,  ib. — the  intervention  in  Hun- 
gary first  sought.  Iv.  20— her  intervention  applied  for 
by  Austria,  38,  39  — plan  of  Hungarian  campaign  by, 
4(5- jealousy  between,  and  Austria,  after  the  war,  86 — 
differences  with,  regarding  Hungarian  refugees,  Ivi.  56 
—part  taken  by,  in  affair  of  Don  Pacifico,  58 — danger 
from  fleet  of,  1850,  60— effects  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion on,  Ivii.  55. 

Russia  proper,  population  of,  1831,  II.  xxvi.  41  note. 

Russians,  numbers  of,  in  Paris,  1819, 1,  is.  3 — their  mode 
of  fighting  the  Turks,  11.  xiii.  52. 

Russian  America,  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of,  I.  viii, 
97. 

Russian  engineers,  means  used  by,  for  defending  bat- 
teries against  ships'  broadsides.  III.  xxxiv.  28. 

Russian  Poland,  statistics  of,  II.  xxvi.  44 — state  of,  1848, 
IV.  liii.  49. 

Russo-Belgian  loan,  the  question  of  the.  III.  xxxi.  11. 

Rutherfurd,  lord  advocate,  bill  regarding  jury  trial  intro- 
duced by,  I.  iv.  20  —  lord  advocate,  1846,  IV.  xliii.  4 
note. 

Rutlandshire,  rates  of  mortality  in,  1841,  IV.  xli.  17  note. 

Rybiiiski,  general,  operations  of,  II.  xxvi.  60 — appointed 
to  the  command  after  fall  of  Warsaw,  and  retires  into 
Prussia,  92 — and  the  Polish  banquet,  IV.  xliv.  52. 

Rye,  general,  defeat  of  the  Prussians  by,  IV.  liii.  96 — his 

death,  ib. 
Rye,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Ryla,  defeat  of  the  Ghoorkas  at.  III.  ixxix.  42. 

Ryleif,  a  leader  of  the  Russian  conspiracy,  I,  viii.  118, 


121,  122, 126— character  of  Pestel  by,  133— condemned 
to  death,  137 — -his  demeanor  on  execution,  ViS his  ex- 
ecution, 139 — heroism  of,  145  note — generosity  of  Nich- 
olas to  the  widow  of,  143. 

Rynden,  general,  defeat  and  death  of,  II.  xv.  118. 

Ryotwar  system,  the,  in  Madras,  III.  xxxix.  23. 

Ryweki,  retreat  of,  into  Galicia,  II.  xxvi.  92. 

S. 

Saarsfield,  general,  treachery  of,  regarding  the  revolt  at 
Cadiz.  L  vii.  58,  59. 

Sabalkansky,  see  Diebitch. 

Sacile,  advance  of  Nugent  to,  IV.  lii.  44. 

Sack,  counselor.  III.  xxvii.  17. 

Sacken.  general,  check  of,  in  Guriel,  II.  xv.  107 — at  bat- 
tle of  Kainly,  97— at  Milli  Duz,  99— forces  imder,  1829, 
112 — defeat  of,  on  the  Niemen,  xxvi.  SO — defeats  the 
Poles  at  Wilna,  81. 

Sacred  Battalion,  the  Greek,  H.  xiv.  16 — destruction  of, 
at  Dragaschan,  33. 

Sacred  Battalion,  the,  of  Madrid,  I.  xi.  64,  65 — defeat  the 
Royal  Guard,  66. 

Sacrilege,  law  again.st,  in  France,  H.  xvi.  33— it  repealed, 
xxiv.  61. 

Sade,  M.  de,  exposition  of  government  policy  by,  1833, 
IIL  XXX.  14. 

Sadler,  Mr.,  arguments  of,  against  Catholic  emancipation, 

II.  xxi.  140 — vote  of,  on  the  address,  1830,  xxii.  25 — 
speech  of,  against  reform,  xxiii.  58. 

Saffi,  a  Roman  revolutionist,  IV.  lii.  110. 

Saganlugh,  pass  of,  U.  xv.  67 — cavalry  combat  at,  73 — 
position  of  the  Turks  in  the,  92. 

Sahara,  description  of  the,  IV.  xlv.  1,  2 — its  dependence 
on  the  Tel,  3 — its  climate,  4. 

Sahels,  terms  of  treaty  of  LaTafna  regarding,  HI.  xxxiii 
117. 

St.  Aignan,  Auguste,  H.  xvii.  67  note — elected  a  member 
of  the  Deputies,  I.  ix.  9. 

St.  Andre,  Jean  Bon,  indemnity  to,  I.  ix.  102  note. 

St.  Antoine,  rising  of  the  workmen  of,  1820,  I.  ix.  76 — 
and  1830,  H.  xvii.  69 — emeute  in  faubourg  of,  xxv.  5 — 
rising  of,  1832,  III.  xxix.  62— barricade  of,  carried  by 
the  troop.s,  71— revolt  in,  1840,  IV.  xliv.  37. 

St.  Arnauld,  marshal,  on  the  Zouaves,  HL  xxx.  29 — char- 
acter of,  IV.  xlv.  19 — minister  at  war,  Iviii  41 — meas- 
ures against  the  Assembly,  44 — and  the  coup-d'etat,  43. 

St.  Aulaire,  51.  de,  couifc  followed  by,  after  the  fall  of 
Decazes,  I.  ix.  50 — concurs  in  the  Austrian  interven- 
tion in  Italy,  HI.  xxix.  27 — his  defense  of  the  seizure 
of  Ancona,  30. 

St.  Benoit,  dispersion  of  the  Canadian  insurgents  at,  and 
destruction  of  the  village.  III.  xxxvii.  83. 

St.  Bernard,  passage  of  the,  Dumas's  account  of,  H.  xviiL 
46. 

St.  Chamont,  M.  de,  L  iii.  33. 

St.  Charles,  meeting  of  the  Canadian  revolutionists  at, 

III.  xxxvii.  78 — defeat  of  the  Canadian  insurgents  at, 
82. 

St.  Cloud,  signing  of  the  ordonnances  at,  H.  xvii.  59 — pro- 
ceedings, etc.,  of  court  at,  during  the  Three  Days,  75 — 
mission  of  Liberal  peers  to,  80 — retreat  of  the  Guard  to, 
83 — retreat  of  the  court  from,  90. 

St.  Cyr,  Gouvion,  minister  at  war  in  1815,  I.  iii.  9 — ^reor- 
ganization of  the  army  by,  26 — retires  with  Talleyrand, 
42 — accession  of,  to  the  ministiy,  vi.  SO^sketch  of  his 
career,  41 — new  law  of  recruiting  introduced  by,  47^ 
views  of,  in  1818,  78 — reappointed  minister  at  war,  79 
— measures  of,  with  regard  to  the  army,  81 — -views  of,  on 
the  electoral  law,  1.x.  22 — dismissed  from  the  ministry,  23. 

St.  David's,  bishop  of,  votes  for  the  reform  bill,  II.  xiii.  105. 

St.  Denis,  church  of,  grant  for,  IIL  xxx.  18  note. 

St.  Denis,  success  of  the  Canadian  insurgents  at,  HL 
xxxvii.  81 — capture  of  it,  82. 

St.  Denys,  one  of  Napoleon's  attendants  at  St.  Helena,  I. 
ix.  116. 

St.  Domingo,  acceptance  of  the  constitution  in,  I.  vil.  83— 
formal  recognition  of  the  independence  of,  II.  xvi.  40 — 
legislative  measures  regarding,  42 — effects  of  the  loss 
of,  on  France,  xvii.  131 — present  state  of  negroes  in, 
HL  xxxi.  96. 

St.  Etienne,  prosperous  condition  of,  1824,  IL  xvi.  12 — in- 
surrection at,  1834,  in.  xxx.  47. 

St.  Eustache,  defeat  of  the  Canadian  insurgents  at,  HI. 
xxxvii.  S3. 

St.  Felix,  M.  de,  I.  x.  10  note. 

St.  Gall,  changes  in  constitution  of,  1830,  IL  xxiv.  86 — 
decision  of,  on  the  Jesuit  question,  IV.  xlvL  95 — and  on 
the  Sunderbund,  ib. 

St.  George,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  H.  xiv.  72. 

St.  Georges,  M.  de,  IV.  Ivii.  48. 

St.  Germain,  partially  disfranchised,  H.  xxiii.  42  note. 

St.  Gei-mains,  lord,  life-preservatiou  bill  for  Ireland  intro- 
duced by,  IL  xlii.  70. 
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St.  Germains  I'Auxerroiii,  defeat  of  the  Royalists  at,  II. 
xvii.  81 — tuiDult  in  1S31,  oa  funcial  service  for  tlie 
Duke  (le  Berri,  xxv.  43 — sack  of  tlie  cliuiiti,  44. 

St.  Gery,  M.,  on  tlic  endowment  of  the  clergy,  I.  iii.  118 

St.  Helena,  bill  for  the  detention  of  Napoleon  at,  I.  ii.  59 
— the  residence,  death,  and  burial  of  Napoleon  at,  ix. 
113  et  .trq. — proposed  removal  of  remains  of  Napoleon 
from.  III.  xxxiv.  T3 — removal  of  the  remains  of  Napo- 
leon from,  SO. 

St.  Helena  Memoirs,  the,  II.  xviii.  42— sensation  caused 
by  thoni,  I.  ix.  1 15. 

St.  Hcle-ia,  dispute  between  France  and  Portugal  regard- 
ing, II.  xxv.  77. 

St.  lago,  defeat  of  General  Porlier  near,  I.  vii.  39. 

St.  Isaac,  the  cathedral  of,  at  St.  Petersburg,  I.  viii.  94. 

St.  Ives,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  4'2  note. 

St.  Jean  d'Acre,  xee  Acre. 

St.  John  Uiver,  tlie,  claimed  by  the  United  States,  TV.  xli. 
8;> — its  navigation  ceded  to  them,  91. 

St.  Juan  d'Ulloa,  bombardment  of,  by  the  French,  m. 
xxxiv.  27. 

St.  Laurent,  lunette  of,  at  Ant^ve^p,  III.  xxix.  89 — storm- 
ins;  of  it,  91. 

St.  Leo,  defeat  of  Garibaldi  at,  IV.  Iii.  117. 

St.  Leonards,  lord,  on  the  cotton-spinners'  trial,  IV. 
xxxvii.  55  note — lord  chancellor,  Ivi.  04  note. 

St.  Leu,  the  duchess  de,  I.  iii.  78 — her  chateau  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Napoleonists,  III.  xxxiii.  68 — death  of, 
xxxiv.  20. 

St.  Leu,  death  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  at,  IT.  xxiv.  57. 

St.  Louis,  fort,  capture  of,  at  Cadiz,  I.  xii.  85. 

St.  Lucie,  great  hurricane  in,  1831,  III.  xxxi.  87. 

St.  Lue,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  II.  xiv.  92. 

St.  Mande,  proposed  reform  banquet  at,  IV.  xliv.  31. 

St.  Marceau,  rising  of  the  workmen  of,  1S30,  U.  xvii.  69 — 
and  1832,  III.  xxix.  62. 

St.  Maure,  madame  de,  II.  xvii.  05. 

St.  Mawe's,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

St.  Meri,  cloister  of,  made  the  head-quarters  of  the  insur- 
gents, III.  xxix.  70 — storming  of  it  by  the  troops,  72 — 
renewed  struggle  in.  May,  1839,  xxxiv.  37. 

St.  Michael's,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

St.  Michel,  general,  indecision  of,  during  revolt  of  Tou- 
louse, IV.  xliv.  62. 

St.  Micliel,  imprisonment  of  June  insurgents  at,  IV.  1.  94. 

St.  Nicholas,  desperate  defense  of  convent  of,  II.  xiv.  107. 

St.  Ouen,  cholera  at.  III.  xxix.  32  note. 

St.  Paul,  Mendelssohn's,  III.  xxviii.  S5. 

St.  Paul's,  monuments  erected  in,  I.  ii.  62 — Wellington's 
interment  in,  IV.  Ivi.  79. 

St.  P.'lagie,  escape  of  the  prisoners  under  trial  for  treason 
from.  III.  xxxiiL  25. 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  burial  of  Alexander  in  cathedral 
of,  I.  viii.  107. 

St.  Petersburg,  population  of,  I.  viii.  20 — educational  es- 
tablishments at,  21 — the  origin  of,  39 — return  of  Alex- 
ander to,  in  1815,  57 — establishment  of  university  at, 
65 — the  flood  of  1824  in,  92— description  of  its  situation, 
93,  94— effects,  etc.,  of  the  inundation,  95 — -burial  of 
Alexander  at,  107 — expiatory  ceremony  on  the  scene  of 
the  revolt,  144 — the  cholera  in,  and  conduct  of  Nicholas 
during  it,  II.  xxvi.  94 — ravages  of  cholera  in,  III.  xxix. 
31. 

St.  Roch,  church  of,  attack  by  the  mob  on,  II.  xxv.  45. 

Saint-Romans,  marquis  de,  resignation  of,  II.  xxiv.  44. 

St.  Simon,  defense  of  assassination  of  princes  by,  I.  i.\.  30. 

St.  Simonians,  views  of  the,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes,  IIL  xxix.  7 — trial  of  the 
leaders  of  the,  xxx.  8. 

St.  Simonianism,  spread  of,  among  the  working  classes  of 
Paris,  II.  xxv.  40. 

St.  Spiridion,  capture  of  convent  of,  II.  xiv.  150. 

St.  Sulpice,  the  cure  of,  attends  Ney  to  execution,  I.  iii  89. 

St.  1  homas  Aquina.a,  artillery  depot  of,  captured  by  the 
insurgents,  II.  xvii.  69. 

St.  Vincent,  great  hurricane  in,  1831,  III.  xxxi.  87 — grant 
to,  89. 

Saisous,  the  Soci 'to  des,  IV.  xlvii.  49 — organization,  ob- 
jects, etc.,  of.  III.  xxxiv.  36 — insuiTection  of,  37. 

Sakhtouri,  defeat  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Samoa  by,  n.  xiv. 
110  and  again,  125— approaches  Missolonghi,  130 — 
raises  the  blockade,  131. 

Salaberry,  M..  arguments  of,  against  the  new  law  of  re- 
cruiting, I.  vi.  51. 

Salaraanc;),  addi'ess  to  Ferdinand  VII.  from  the  universi- 
ty of,  I.  vii.  34. 

Salarais,  the  Athenians  retire  to,  II.  xiv.  113. 

Salaries,  Sir  James  Graham's  motion  for  reduction  of,  II. 
xxii.  28. 

Salasco,  general,  arranges  armistice  with  Radetsky,  IV. 
Iii.  76. 

Salazar,  Don  Luis  Maria,  minister  of  marine,  I.  xii.  95 
note. 


Saldanha,  count,  heads  the  expedition  to  Terceira,  II.  xxii. 

14,  15. 
Sale,  major,  aftenvard  Sir  R.,  at  the  capture  of  Kemcn- 
dine.  III.  xxxix.  57 — further  operations  of,  59 — success- 
es of,  before  Rangoon,  63 — at  battle  of  Milloon,  71 — at 
the  assault  of  (rhuznee,  xl.  70,  71 — t'reated  a  knight,  76 
— left  in  command  at  Jell  ihibad,  78 — defeats  of  Dost 
Mohammed  by,  90 — operations  against  him,  91 — forces 
under,  at  Jelialabad,  100 — ordered  by  Macnaghten  to 
Cabul,  105 — decides  on  not  obeying,  113 — heroic  con- 
duct of,  at  Jelialabad,  135,  IV.   xlviii  49 — defense  of 

Jellalaljad  by,  fKJ,  57  et  S'  q relieved  by  Pollock,  63 — 

his  previous  heroic  defense,  04 — defeat  of  the  Afghans, 
65  —  brigade  under,  during  advance  to  Cabul,  87  —  at 
the  IIuft-Kotul,  91 — sent  forward  for  deliverance  of  tho 
captives,  102— meeting  with  Lady  Sale,  105 — death  of, 
at  Moodkcc,  xlix.  65. 

Sale,  lady,  IV.  xlviii.  101, 102— deliverance  of,  104— meet- 
ing of,  with  her  husband,  10,^). 

Saleli  i^acha,  depo.sition  of,  II.  xiv.  64 — of  Maidan,  prep- 
arations of,  ag:nnst  the  Russians,  xv.  84 — attack  on 
Akhalzikh  by,  85 — forces  under,  and  his  position,  90, 
92 — defeat  of,  at  Kainly,  95  ct  seq. — evacuates  Hassan 
Kale,  and  falls  back  on  Erzeroum,  101. 

Saleh  Mohammed,  treaty  with,  for  liberating  Lady  Sale, 
etc.,  IV.  xlviii.  102. 

Salerno,  capture  of,  by  the  Neapolitan  revolutionists,  I. 
vii.  107. 

Salic  law,  introduction  of  the,  into  Spain,  IV.  xlvi.  34^ 
its  abrogation,  36. 

Sails,  M.  de,  during  the  Three  Days,  II.  xvii.  St. 

Salisbury,  marquis  of,  privy  seal,  1852,  IV.  Ivi.  04  note. 

Salisbury,  speech  of  Lord  Brougham  at.  III.  xxxi.»]59. 

Salmon,  imported,  proposed  new  tariff  on,  IV.  xli.  4T 
note. 

Saluiond,  Mr.,  at  the  loss  of  the  Birkenhead,  IV.  Ivi.  71. 

Salom,  Friedrich,  the  works  of,  III.  xxviii.  26. 

Salona,  capture  of,  by  the  Greek  iusurgents,  II.  xiv.  28 
— and  again,  xv.  141. 

Salonica,  pacha  of,  II.  xiv.  89 — forces  under,  1822,  .58 — 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  Macedonia  by,  69. 

Salonica,  population  of,  II.  xiii.  32  note — massacres  of 
Greeks  at,  xiv.  24 — besieged  by  the  insurgents,  28 — 
establishment  of  academy  at,  III.  xxxii.  53. 

Salop,  additional  members  for,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Salt,  rise  in  the  duty  on,  I.  ii.  39 — the  taxes  on,  in  India, 
III.  xxxix.  20 — the  government  monopoly  of,  in  In- 
dia, and  revenue  from  it,  24  —  repeal  of  tax  on,  in 
France,  1848,  IV.  I.  28. 

Salt  duties,  debate  on  the,  in  the  French  Assembly,  IV. 
Ivii.  5. 

Salt  mines,  the  Polish,  II.  xxvi.  43. 

Salt  tax,  motion  for  reduction  of  the,  I,  x.  143 — its  re- 
duction, 144. 

Saltasli,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Saltoun,  lord,  IV.  xlviii.  43 

Saltpetre,  prices  of,  1824-1825,  IL  xi.x.  64  note. 

Salvador,  Don  Sanchez,  trial  of,  decreed  by  the  Cortes, 

I.  xi.  55^suicide  of,  xii.  84. 

Salvandy,  tlie  works  of,  II.  xviii.  34 — becomes  miuLsler 
of  public  instruction,  III.  xxxiii.  86 — succeeds  Ville- 
main  as  minister  of  public  instruction,  IV.  xlvi.  5 — 
decree  against,  1.  10. 

Salverte,  M.,  II.  xvii.  67  note. 

Salveste,  M.,  Eusebe,  at  the  funeral  of  Lafayette,  IIL 
xxx.  52. 

Samos,  insurrection  in,  and  mas.sacre  of  the  Turk.s,  II. 

.  xiv.  34_dauger  of,  109— defeat  of  the  Turkish  fleet  off, 
and  its  deliverance,  110  —  threatened  by  the  Turks, 
1826,  148 — excluded  from  kingdom  of  Greece,  xv.  142. 

San  Marcial,  regiment  of,  revolt  of.  iit  Cadiz,  1.  xii.  88. 

San  Marcial,  defeat  of  Mina  at,  ISiJO,  II.  xxiv.  68. 

San  Martin,  suppression  of  the  tumult  at  Madrid  by,  I. 
xi.  42 — energy  of,  against  the  Madrid  rioters,  50. 

San  Miguel,  M.,  becomes  minister  of  foreign  affairs;,  I. 
xi.  69 — a  member  of  the  Spanish  committee  in  France, 

II.  xxiv.  66. 

San  Sebastian,  blockaded  by  the  French,  1.  xii.  73 — sur- 
render of,  83. 

Sanchajra,  defeat  of  the  Royalists  at,  I.  xi.  76. 

Sand,  George,  the  romances  of,  II.  xviii.  71. 

Sand,  the  assassination  of  Kolzcbue  by,  I.  ix.  27,  III. 
xxvii.  24 — his  execution,  and  sensation  excited  by  it, 
25 — influence  of  it  on  the  cause  of  freedom,  26. 

Sandford,  Mr.,  bears  the  Burmese  proposals  of  peace.  III. 
xxxi.x.  72. 

Sandilli,  a  Caffre  chief,  IV.  Ivi.  48. 

Sandjak  Sheriff,  the,  brought  out  against  the  Janizaries, 
II  XV.  9  et  seq.  —  di.splayed  against  the  Russians  in 
1828,  32. 

Sandon,  lord,  returned  for  Liverpool,  lSr)3,  III.  xxxi.  26 
—and  again,  1835,  xxxv.  19— moves  the  address,  18S5, 
23. 
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Sandowy,  cession  of,  to  tlie  British,  III.  xxxix.  T2. 

Saruhvich,  partially  disfrancliised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Saiulwicli,  atrocities  of  the  American  sympatliizers  at, 
and  their  defeat,  III.  xxxvii.  106— execution  of  the 
leaders,  108. 

Sanitary  improvements,  commencement  of,  in  England, 
III.  xxxi.  9. 

Santa  Cniz,  the  marquis  de,  I.  xi.  70. 

Santa  Cruz,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at,  I.  xii.  7T. 

Santa  I.iicia,  battle  of,  IV.  lii.  41. 

Santa  Maria,  embarkation  of  Ferdinand  at,  I.  xii.  89. 

Santa  Petri,  capture  of,  at  Cadiz,  I.  xii.  8S. 

Santander  declared  a  free  port,  I.  vii.  51. 

Santini,  one  of  Napoleon's  attendants  at  St.  Helena,  I. 
ix.  116. 

Sanzas,  colonel,  murder  of,  at  Palermo,  I.  vii.  111. 

Saone,  the,  vote  for  improvinf?  the  navigation  of,  IV. 
xliv.  43— inundation  of,  1841,  52. 

Sappho,  Grillparzer's  drama  of,  III.  xxviii.  26. 

Saracens,  conquests  of  the,  over  the  nomads  of  Northern 
Africa,  III.  xxxiii.  95. 

Saragnssa,  insurrection  at,  1820,  I.  vii.  69— proclamation 
of  the  constitution  at,  73  — disturbances  in,  80  —  the 
Coramuneros  in,  xi.  40— Riego's  plot  at,  41 — agitation 
on  his  arrest,  44— reception  of  the  French  in,  xii.  74 — 
violence  of  th.>.  Royalists  in,  81. 

Saratoga,  Lord  Exmouth  at  the  capitulation  of,  I.  ii.  69 
note. 

Sardar-Abad,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  II.  xiii.  73— 
anil  again,  xv.  24. 

Sardinia,  effect  of  representative  institutions  in,  I.  i.  57 

confci-ibutions  from  France  to,  iii.  4S  note — the  king 

of,  reforms  introduced  by,  vii.  101— commencement  of 
tlie  revolution  in,  118— revolt  in  Alessandria  and  Turin, 
119 — tlie  king  accepts  the  constitution,  120 — abdicatiim 
of  the  king,  121 — movements  of  the  insurgents,  viii.  SO 
—preparations  of  the  allied  sovereigns  against  them, 
81— increasing  difficulties  of  the  Insurgents,  82— their 
defeat,  83— termination  of  the  war,  81 — reaction  in, 
and  treaty  with  Austria,  80— the  queen  of,  at  Verona 
during  the  congress,  xii.  14— king  of,  treaty  for  evacu- 
ation of  his  dominions,  15— reciprocity  treaty  with,  II. 
xix.  29  note — revolutionary  excitement  in,  1830,  xxiv. 
87— attempted  insurrection  in,  1830,  xxv.  26— Liberal 
and  Propagandist  conspiracy  in,  1833,  IIL  xxx.  24— 
treaty  with,  regarding  the  slave-trade,  IV.  xliv.  49 — 
movement  in,  1847,  xlvi.  70— growing  excitement  in, 
75— g:eat  re.forms  introduced  into, 79— constitution  pro- 
claiu°ed  in,  86— invasion  of,  threatened  by  the  French, 
184S,  1.  40— forces  of,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Austria,  lii.  13 — see  Charles  Albert— the  war  with  Aus- 
tria, 25  et  seq. — new  ministry,  82 — renewal  of  the  war, 

84 forces  on  renewal  of  the  war,  85 — feeling  of  the 

troops  on  renewal  of  the  war,  ST— proclamation,  ih. — 
abdication  of  Charles  Albert,  96  — armistice,  98  — the 
Deputies  reject  it,  and  are  dissolved,  99— insurrection 
at  Genoa,  101  — its  suppression,  102  — conclusion  of 
peace  with  Austria,  120— conduct  of  her  commanders 
during  the  war,  123. 

Sarrans,  M.,  his  work  on  Lonis  Philippe,  IV.  xliv.  55. 

Sarre-Louis,  surrendered  by  France  to  the  allies,  I.  iii.  48. 

Sarum,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Sass,  general,  IV.  Iv.  59. 

Satory,  Louis  Napoleon  .at  review  at,  IV.  Ivii.  30. 

Sattara,  the  rajah  of,  IIL  xxxix.  43— taken  prisoner,  49 
— deposed,  xl.  17. 

Sattara,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  lU.  xxxix.  43— incor- 
poration of,  with  British  India,  IV.  xlix.  120. 

Saumur,  attack  on  Benjamin  Constant  at,  I.  ix.  90. 

Saurin,  Mr.,  attorney-general  for  Ireland,  I.  x.  115— re- 
tires, ib. 

Sauzet,  colonel,  a  leader  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  army,  I. 

ix.  81. 
Sauzet,  M.,  defense  of  the  ex-ministers  of  Charles  X.  by, 
II.  xxv.  11 — mini-ster  of  justice  under  Thiers,  III.  xxxiii. 
52  note— on  the  labor  question,  IV.  xliv.  33. 
Savary,  net:  Rovigo. 

Savenay,  monument  of,  defaced,  HI.  xxix.  42. 
Savings  banks,  general  establishment  of,  in  Great  Britain, 
I.  iv.  25— progress  of,  in  Ireland,  III.  xxxi.  124  note — 
of  Brus.sels,  failure  of,  xxxiv.  26  —  proceedings  of  the 
French  revolutionists  regarding,  1848,  IV.  1.  21  —  sus- 
pension of  cash  payments  by,  in  France,  1848,  45. 
Savoy,  the  duke  of,  forces  under,  etc.,  IV.  lii.  25— crosses 
the  Mincio,  37— at  Sta  Lucia,  41  -operations  under,  68 
— abdication  of  (Jharles  Albert  in  favor  of,  96. 
Savoy,  attempted  revolution  in,  IV.  lii.  30. 
Saxe-CoburfT,  princess  of,  marriage  of,  to  the  Duke  de  Ne- 
mours, III.  xxxiv.  71. 
Saxe-Coburg,  representation  of,  in  the  Diet,  HI.  xxvii.  4 
note — population  and  military  contingent,  5  note — the 
family  of,  xxxviii.  5. 
Sase-Coburg-Gotha,  representation  of,  in  the  Diet,  HI. 


xxvii.  4  note — population  and  military  contingent,  5 
note — accepts  the  Germanic  constitution  of  1848,  IV.  liiL 
77. 

Saxe-Hildburghausen,  representation  of,  in  the  Diet,  ILL 
xxvii.  4  note — population  and  military  contingent,  5 
note. 

Saxe-Meiningen,  representation  of,  in  the  Diet,  III.  xxvii. 
4  note — population  and  military  contingent,  5  note. 

Saxe- Weimar,  representation  of,  in  the  Diet.  III.  xxvii.  4 
note — population  and  military  contingent,  5  note — ac- 
cepts the  Germanic  constitution  of  1848,  IV.  liii.  77. 

Saxony,  position  of  the  forces  of,  in  France,  I.  iii.  29 — 
Fouche  appointed  minister  to,  but  recalled,  40 — contri- 
butions from  France  to,  48  note — marriage  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  to  princess  of,  vii.  63 — revolutionary  movement  in, 
1830,  H.  xxiv.  84 — revolutionary  excitement  and  insur- 
rections in,  1831, .XXV.  33 — duchies  of,  representation  of, 
in  the  Diet,  III.  xxvii.  4  note — votes  of,  in  the  German- 
ic Diet,  ib. — population  and  military  contingent,  5  note 
— reciprocity  treaty  between,  and  Holland,  61 — army  of, 
xxx.  26  note— king  of,  visit  of,  to  Queen  Victoria,  IV. 
xii.  119 — statistics  of,  liii.  5  note — a  member  of  the  ZoU- 
Verein,  13 — liberal  concessions  in,  1848,  21 — rejects  the 
Germanic  constitution  of  1848,  76 — revolutionary  out- 
break in,  1848,  81 — Germanic  constitution  agreed  to  by, 
84  el  seq. 

Say,  M.,  on  the  cause  of  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  IIL  xxix.  7. 

Scanderbeg,  the  struggle  of,  against  the  Turks,  II.  xxvi.  4. 

Scarcity,  prevalence  of,  in  1816,  1.  ii.  7— in  France,  1817, 
vi.  25 — severity  of,  in  France,  1347,  IV.  xlvii.  1.5. 

Scarlett,  Sir  James,  attorney-general,  II.  xxi.  60  note — 
resignation  of,  95 — prosecution  of  the  Morning  Journal 
by,  xxii.  5.5. 

Schaffgotsche,  count,  IV.  lii.  66. 

Scharnhorst,  the  reforms  of,  in  Prussia,  IH.  xxvii.  43 — 
the  military  system  of,  IV.  liii.  7. 

Schaufup,  lieutenant,  II.  xv.  124  note. 

Schaumburg-Lippe,  representation  of,  in  the  Diet,  IH. 
xxvii.  4  note  —  population  and  militaiy  contingent,  5 
note. 

Sclieffer,  mission  of,  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  H.  xxiv. 
16. 

Scheldt,  the,  fortresses  on,  terms  of  treaty  of  A'x-la-Cha- 
jelle  regarding,  I.  vi.  69 — settlement  of  navigation  of, 

III.  xxix.  96. 

Schelling,  placed  at  the  head  of  public  instruction  in  Prus- 
sia, HI.  xxvii.  66 — the  philosophy,  etc.,  of,  xxviii.  64. 

Schiller,  De  StaeVs  criticisms  on,  II.  xviii.  16 — parallel  be- 
tween, and  Goethe,  III.  xxviii.  17 — character  of  his  dra- 
mas, 18 — his  powers  of  the  pathetic  and  of  rhetoric,  19 
— his  merits  as  a  lyric  poet,  20 — as  a  historian,  21. 

Schimnik,  the,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  103. 

Schlechtonau,  defeat  of  Struve  at,  IV.  liii.  43. 

Schlegel,  the  works  of.  III.  xxviii.  50 — the  criticisms  of,  TL. 
xviii.  16. 

Schlegel,  F. ,  the  works  of,  IH.  xxviii.  65. 

Schleinitz,  M.,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  FV.  liii.  51. 

Schleswig,  capture  of,  by  the  Prussians,  IV.  liii.  39 — dis- 
trict of,  overrun  by  the  Danes,  102. 

Schleswi;j;IIolstein,  first  demands  of  Germany  regarding, 

IV.  liii.  34 — history  of  the  question,  35 — claims  of  the 

duchies,  36 — the  revolt,  ib invasion  by  Prussia,  37 — . 

victory  of  the  Danes,  38 — renewed  invasion,  3.) — armis- 
tice, 42 — resolution  of  the  Diet  at  Frankfort  on,  64 — set- 
tlement of,  by  Olmiitz  convention,  93 — renewal  of  hos- 
tilities, 95  I't  .-irq treaty  with  Prussia,  97 — renewal  of 

war,  98— final  settlement,  102,  103. 

Schlick,  general,  forces  under,  IV.  Iv.  5 — defeats  of,  by 
Georgey,  11 — joins  Windischgratz,  15— at  Kapolna,  17 
— defeated  at  Hort,  22 — captures  Raab,  55— at  battle  of 
Acz,  56 — defeat  of  Georgey  by,  77. 

Schlosser,  the  works  of,  HI.  xxviii.  48. 

Schmerling,  M.,  IV.  liii.  46— resigns,  69. 

Schneider,  general,  IV.  xliv.  66  —  war  minister  under 
Soult,  1839,  III.  xxxiv.  33  note. 

Schoedde,  general,  IV.  -xlviii.  43. 

Sclioenbi-unn,  death  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  at,  HL 
xx.x.  12. 

Schomberg,  M.  von,  IV.  liii.  64. 

Schonen,  M.  de,  II.  xvii.  67  note— signs  dethronement  of 
the  king,  xvi.  87— declares  ag.ainst  all  negotiations  with 
the  king,  xvii.  86— embassy  of,  to  the  king,  91— major- 
ity against,  as  vice-president  of  Deputies,  HI.  xxx. 
14. 

School  system  of  Scotland,  proposed  introduction  of,  into 
England,  I.  x.  56. 

Schools,  insufficiency  of,  in  Russia,  I.  viii  21— establish- 
ment of,  in  Russia  by  Alexander,  66— secretaries-gener- 
al of,  in  France,  ix.  93— statistics  of,  in  Enoclanil,  x.  5T 
—spread  of,  in  Greece,  II.  xiv.  3— the  Jesuit,  suppress, 
ed  in  France,  xvi.  81 — number  of,  in  Prussia,  III.  xxvii. 
9 — repressive  measures  against  the,  in  Germany,  31— 
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grants  for  estnblisliment  of,  IV.  xliii.  96— government 
Byetem  of,  under  Loui^  Philippe,  xliv.  12 — tlie  Jesuit,  in 
France,  xlvi.  5 — decree  for  establisliin}?,  in  the  Papal 
States,  CC — nuniher,  of,  in  Prussia,  liiL  6. 
SchooU  of  law,  refonu  of,  in  Sardinia,  IV.  xIvL  70. 
Schramm,  general,  war  minister,  IV.  Ivii.  32  —  resigns, 
33. 

Schrekenstein,  M.,  minister  at  war,  IV.  liii.  51. 

Schrodc,  defeat  of  tlie  Poles  at,  IV.  liii.  49. 

Schumla,  the  intrenched  camp  of,  II.  xiii.  58 — -prepara- 
tions at,  for  campaign  of  1S28,  xv.  33 — cavalry  action 
before,  40 — blockade  of,  4T — operations  before,  51 — the 
blockade  raised,  54 — attack  on  'Wittfjenstein  before,  50 
— Turkish  force  in,  1S29,  111  —  operations  of  Diebitch 
against,  127 — passes  through  the  Balkan  from,  12a — 
demonstrations  of  the  Russians  against^  130 — operations 
at,  after  the  passage  of  the  Balkan,  135. 

Schwarzn,  M.,  IV.  liv.  31. 

Schwartzburg,  accepts  the  Germanic  constitution  of  1848, 
IV.  liii.  77. 

Schwartzenberg,  Prince  Felix,  IV^.  lii.  66 — at  Curtatone, 
51 — exposition  of  views  of  Austria  by,  liii.  93 — charac- 
ter of,  liv.  41 — ministry  of,  75 — at  tlie  abdication  of  the 
emperor,  76— dismissal  of  Windischgratz  from  the  com- 
mand, Iv.  31. 

Schwartz  Rudolstadt,  representation  of,  in  the  Diet,  111. 
xxvii.  4  note— population  and  military  contingent,  5 
note. 

Schwartz  Sondershausen,  re-presentation  of,  in  the  Diet, 
III.  xxvii.  4  note — population  and  military  contingent, 
5  note. 

Schwechat,  battle  of,  FV.  liv.  71. 

Schwirdel,  general,  execution  of,  IV.  Iv.  S5. 

Schwytz,  democratic  constitution  of,  IV.  xlvi.  89 — protect 
by,  against  the  suppression  of  the  convents,  92— a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sunderbund,  94. 

Science,  impulse  given  by  the  war  to,  I.  v.  1 — eai'ly  prog- 
ress of,  in  Gennany,  III.  xxviii.  6. 

Scinde,  terms  of  treaty  with  Shah  Soojah  regarding,  III. 
xl.  54 — march  of  the  Afghanistan  expedition  through, 
59,  CO — reinforcements  for  Nott  prepared  in,  IV.  xlviii. 
77 — -description  of,  xiix.  1 — the  Ameers,  2 — British  in- 
tercourse with,  3— treaties  with  the  Ameers,  4 — passage 
of  Keane's  army  through,  5 — treaty  of  1838  forced  on 
Ameers,  6 — views  of  EUenborough,  7 — new  treaty  pro- 
posed,  8 — and  forced  on   the  Ameers,   9 — expedition 

against  Emaunghur,  10  et  sn  q fiesh  negotiations,  12 — 

attack  on  Outram  in  the  Residency,  13 — forces  on  both 
Bides,  14 — battle  of  Meanee,  15  et  mq — capture  of  Hy- 
derabad, 19  —  position  of  Napier,  20  —  annexation  of 
Scinde,  21 — proceedings  of  Slierc  Mohammed,  22 — bat- 
tle of  Hyderabad,  24 — capture  of  Meerpoor  and  Omer- 
cote,  27 — final  defeat  of  Shere  Moliammed,  28 — proc- 
lamation and  rewards,  29 — reflections  on  its  con(iuest, 
30,  121. 

Scindia,  the  treaty  with.  III.  xxxix.  34 — its  discreditable 
term.s,  35 — secretly  favors  the  Pindarrees,  45— heads  the 
confederacy,  but  compelled  to  submit,  46. 

Scios,  prosperity  of,  before  the  revolution,  II.  xiii.  43,  xiv. 
2. — See  Chios. 

Scipio,  the,  at  Navarino,  H.  xiv.  IGO,  101. 

Sclaves,  the,  original  characteristic  of,  I.  viii.  38 — oppose 
the  Slagyars  in  Hungary,  IV.  liv.  46. 

Sclavonians,  the,  the  coniiuests  of,  U.  xiii.  4— settlements 
of,  in  Austria,  IV.  liii.  3 — numbers  of,  in  Austrian  em- 
pire, 3  note — in  Prussia,  4 — hostility  between,  and  the 
Magyars,  liv.  18. 

Sclavonic  Assembly,  proceedings  of,  at  Prague,  IV.  liv. 
11— dissolved,  13. 

Sclavonic  character,  adaptation  of,  to  its  appointed  part  in 
the  world,  I.  i.  72. 

Schivonic  empire,  proposed  formation  of  a,  IV.  liv.  14. 

Scodra,  pacha  of,  defeat  of,  by  Bozzaris,  II.  xiv.  94,  95 

see  Mustapha — forces  of,  1829,  xv.  Ill— irruption  of,  139 
— his  retreat,  ib. 

Scotch  banks,  pressure  on  the,  1S47,  IV.  xliii.  102. 

Scotch  (Jhurcli,  the  Free  Kirk  secession  from  the,  III. 
xxxvii.  74  et  seq. 

Scotch  farmers,  jealousy  of,  in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  12. 

Scotch  notes,  bill  prohibiting  the  circulation  of,  in  En- 
gland, II.  xxi.  102. 

Scotch  spirits,  increase  of  duties  on,  II.  xxii.  34. 

Scotland,  reduced  produce  of  wheat  in,  from  free  trade,  I. 
i.  10 — proportions  of  educated  and  uneducated  criminals 
in,  48 — introduction  of  jury  trial  in  civil  cases  into,  iv. 
19 — its  failure,  20— tlie  parochial  school  system  of,  46 — 
statistics  of  criminals  in,  93  note  —  steam  navigation 
first  attempted  in,  v.  3— Tytlcr's  History  of,  55,  56— 

increasing  di.scontent  in,  x.  49  —  insurrection  in,  50 

its  suppression,  51 — proposed  introduction  of  the  school 
system  of,  into  p'nglaud.  56 — proportion  of  chiMi-en  re- 
ceiving education  in,  57 — causes  of  the  success  of  the 
educational  system  iu,  60— newspapers  publislied  in, 


1V82,  17t*0,  and  1831,  126  nolo— arrival  of  Charles  X., 
etc.,  ill,  II.  xvii.  98 — average  produce  per  acre  in,  128 
— reduction  of  duties  ou  spirits  in,  and  its  effects,  xix. 
72 — crime  iu,  1822-1830,  ib.  note — her  early  resistance 
to  England,  xx.  7 — criminal  committals  in,  1822-1834, 
16  note — extinction  of  tithes  in,  21— the  banking  sys- 
tem of,  xxi.  24 — suppression  of  small  notes  prevented, 
25_operation  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts  regard- 
ing, 105,  1(!8 — proposed  scheme  of  reform  for,  xxiii.  4.5 
— majority  of  members  for,  against  the  reform  bill.  t>1 
note,  08— violence  at,  during  tlie  elcction.s  of  1831, 06— 
riots  iu,  07— the  reform  bill  for,  73 — passing  of  it,  116 
— effects  of  it,  117 — county  and  borough  members  of, 
under  it,  119 — education  in,  III.  xxvii.  9 — analogy  be- 
tween, and  Germany,  as  to  religious  character,  xxviii. 
67 — rise  of  rationalism  in,  OS— effects  of  the  ret'Miin 
bill  in,  xxxi.  1 — outbreak  of  cholera  in,  9 — system  of 
tithe  commutation  in,  14— the  elections  for  1833  in,  26 
— those  of  1835  in,  xxxv.  20 — burgh  reform  in,  5 — im- 
migration of  Irish  laborers  into,  45— paupers  in,  1840, 
xxxvii.  45 — the  Free  Kirk  movement  in,  73  et  seq. — 
effects  of  the  schism,  75 — reflections  on  it,  76 — the  elec- 
tions of  1841  for,  xxxviii  57  note— Liberal  majority  re- 
turned bv,  61 — passion  for  self-government  in,  and  its 
results,  62— riots  in,  1842,  IV.  xli.  21— banking  act  of 
1845  for,  115— miles  of  railway  completed  in,  to  1850, 
xiii.  5  note^diminution  of  crime  in,  duiing  railway 
mania,  8  note — introduction  of  poor-law  for,  history  of 
the  subject,  26 — causes  of  old  law  being  evaded,  27 — 
the  evils  became  intolerable,  28 — provisions  of  the  bill, 
29 — good  effected  by  it,  00 — principles  of  statute  law  re- 
garding able-bodied  poor,  29  note — effects  of  the  drain- 
age act  in,  xliii.  30 — the  potato  disease  in  the  High- 
lands of,  31 — inefficiency  of  relief  afforded  by  the  poor- 
laws,  32 — the  potato  disease  and  famine  in,  51 — means 
taken  to  combat  it,  52 — contributions  per  head  to  cus- 
toms and  excise  in,  compared  with  Ireland,  5S — com- 
parative mortality  iu  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
districts,  93  —  miles  of  railway  in,  122  note  —  increase 
of  pauperism  and  expenditure  on  it,  1847-1848,  124  and 
note — committals  for  crime  in,  1844-1849,  125  note — 
town  and  country  rates  of  mortality  in,  157  and  note — 
produce  of  wheat  in,  under  free  trade,  160  note — pau- 
pers relieved  in,  1S4<-1S56,  162  note  —  pauperism  in, 
1848,  etc.,  Ivi.  4— diminished  production  of  wheat  in, 
21  —  population  of  1S5I,  34 — mortality  in  town  and 
country  districts,  35  note. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  literary  character  of,  I.  v.  7 — peculiar 
character  of  his  writings,  8 — their  high  moral  charac- 
ter, 9 — defects  of  his  later  works,  10 — Lockhart's  Life 
of,  49 — on  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  x.  107 — super- 
intends the  arrangements  at  the  king's  visit,  ]52_his 
defense  of  the  Scottisli  banking  system,  II.  xxi.  '.:5 — -at- 
tack on,  at  Jedburgh,  xxiii.  67  and  note. 

Scott,  Brigadier,  at  Maharajpore,  IV.  xlix.  39. 

Scott,  major,  at  the  Rickabasliee  fort.  III.  xl.  110  note. 

Scott,  Miss  Jean,  afterward  wife  of  Canning,  I.  xi.  3 
note. 

Scottish  attainders,  reversal  of  the,  II.  xx.  29. 

Scottish  banks,  act  of  1846  for  regulating  the,  IV.  xli. 
116. 

Scottish  Parliament,  the  old,  legislation  of,  III.  xxxi.  152 
and  note. 

Scottish  Worthies,  Tytler's,  I.  v.  56. 

Scrope,  Mr.,  motion  by,  for  Irish  poor-law.  III.  xxxvi. 
48. 

Sculptors,  recent  German,  III.  xxviii.  75  et  seq. 

Scutari,  pacha  of  II.  xv.  Ill — the  suburb  of,  xiii.  40 — 
population  of,  32  note — approach  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  to, 
III.  xxxii.  20. 

Sea,  the,  impassable  to  nomadic  barbarians,  I.  i.  70 — the 
mode  of  transit  in  mature  civilization,  ib. — command 
of,  necessary  to  the  Russian  conquest  of  Turkey,  II. 
xiii.  57 — importance  of,  in  war  in  Syria,  III.  xxxii.  7 — 
command  of,  importance  of,  as  to  India,  xxxix.  12. 

Sea-coast,  military  importance  of,  in  Syria,  III.  xxxii.  7, 
63,  6-1 — great  extent  of,  in  India,  xxxix.  12. 

Sea-ports,  original  want  of,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  39. 

Seaford,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Seaton,  lord,  at  Wellington's  funeral,  IV.  Ivi.  78,  79 
note. 

Sebastian!,  general,  I.  iii.  92,  II.  xvii.  67  note,  74  note — 
votes  for,  for  the  presidencv,  21 — protest  against  tho 
dethronement  of  (he  king,  79 — mission  of,  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  xxiv.  16 — heads  deputation  offering  lieuten- 
ancy-general to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  27 — minister  of 
marine  under  Louis  Philippe,  44 — opposes  the  inter- 
vention in  Spain,  67 — becomes  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, XXV.  8 — tenders  his  resignation,  .59 — defense  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  ministers  by,  82  et  -leq. — duel  bet«  een, 
and  I.amarqne,  85  note — on  the  fall  of  Poland,  and  at- 
t:ick  by  the  mob  on  him,  86 — resignation  of.  III.  x.xx. 
40 — negotiations  of,  with  England  regarding  Belgium, 
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xxxiv.  24 — murder  of  his  daughter,  IV.  xlvii.  13,  14 — 
removed  from  the  command  in  Paris,  1818,  59. 

Sebastian!,  General  Horace,  indemnity  treaty  with  the 
United  States  concluded  by.  III.  x.xxiii.  15. 

Schastopol,  the  naval  attack  on,  and  its  failure.  III.  xxxiv. 
30 — danger  to  Constantinople  from,  116 — Pelissier  at 
tlie  storming  of,  IV.  xlv.  20. 

Secondary  punishments,  necessity  for  certainty  in,  I.  iv. 
94  —  nei;lect  of,  x.  94,  III.  xxxviii.  7  —  how  this  was 
brought  about,  8. 

Secret  government,  discussion  in  the  Deputies  on  the,  I. 
ix.  62. 

Secret-service  money,  vote  for,  in  France,  III.  xxxiil.  59 
— vote  of  Deputies  on,  1837,  xxxiv.  6 — and  1839,  45. 

Secret  societies,  formation  of,  in  Spain,  I.  vii.  38,  92 — in- 
fluence of,  in  Italy,  103 — their  origin,  104 — their  previ- 
ous history  there,  105— suppression  of,  in  Russia,  viii. 
90 — prevalence  of,  in  tlie  Russian  army,  117 — preva- 
lence of,  in  Paris,  in  1819,  ix.  27 — general  organization 
of,  throughout  France,  xi.  16,  17  —  dangers  to  society 
arising  from,  22  —  or  (Jomnnineros  of  Spain,  the,  40  — 
increased  violence  of,  in  Spain,  49— .formation  of,  in 
Greece,  II.  xiv.  4 — origin  and  objects  of,  in  Ireland, 
s.x.  13 — the  Irish,  powerlessness  of  the  law  against,  20 
— proposed  suppression  of  the  inferior,  by  the  Catholic 
Association,  27 — prevalence  and  objects  of,  in  Poland, 
xxvi.  12 — in  Poland,  plans  of  the  leaders  of  the,  13,  14 
— Kotzebue's  murder  prompted  by  the.  III.  xxvii.  26 — 
the  Prussian  cabinet  on  the,  27 — proceedings  against, 
in  Prussia,  39 — further  measures  against,  in  Germany, 
53 — formation  of,  by  the  Republicans  in  France,  xxx. 
11 — new  law  against,  in  France,  35 — debate  on  it,  36  et 
seq. — it  is  passed,  40 — general  resistance  of,  to  the  law 
against  them,  41 — their  organization  and  objects,  42 — 
report  of  Girod  de  I'Ain  on,  xxxiii.  17 — proposed  fur- 
ther measures  against  the,  in  France,  35  et  seq. — state, 
etc.,  of,  in  Switzerland,  67  —  formation  of  fresh,  in 
France,  91— efforts,  etc.,  of,  in  Italy,  IV.  xlvi.  6.S — forces 
of,  in  Paris,  1S4S,  xlvii.  49— in  Vienna,  1848,  liv.  1. 

Sectarianism,  obstacles  presented  by,  to  a  system  of  na- 
tional education,  I.  x.  59 — increase  of,  in  Scotland,  III. 
xxxvii.  75. 

Secular  colleges,  grants  to,  in  Ireland,  IV.  xlii.  22. 

Sedgwick,  professor,  I.  v.  41. 

Sedition,  efforts  to  excite,  in  Great  Britain  in  1816,  I.  ii. 
66. 

Seditious  cries,  law  against,  in  France,  I.  iii.  64 — discus- 
sion on  it,  67. 

Seditious  meetings,  the  act  of  1817  for  prevention  of,  I. 
iv.  18. 

Seditious  meetings  bill,  the,  and  vote  on  it,  I.  x.  35. 

Seditious  meetings,  Lord  Tenterden  on  the  law  of,  II. 
xxiii.  26  note. 

Seditious  publications,  act  for  suppression  of,  I.  x.  35 — 
law  against  the  criers  of,  in  Paris,  III.  xxx.  34. 

Sedke-Sude,  appointed  grand  mufti,  II.  xiv.  84. 

Seed,  raising  the  potato  from,  IV.  xlii.  37  and  note. 

Seeds,  proposed  abolition  of  duty  on,  IV.  xlii.  49. 

Segeswar,  defeat  of  Bern  at,  IV.  Iv.  69. 

Seglio,  cardinal,  IV.  Iii.  79. 

Segur,  count,  the  work  of,  II.  xviii.  48. 

Seine,  department  of,  statistics  of  births  in,  II.  xxv.  42— 
elections  for,  IV.  1.  64  note — Louis  Napoleon  elected  for, 
li.  19. 

Seine  canal,  vote  for  the,  IV.  xliv.  43. 

Self-acting  miUes,  general  introduction  of,  in  cotton-spin- 
ning, IIL  xxxvii.  56. 

Self-government,  impossibility  of,  I.  i.  50 — effects  of  pas- 
sion for,  in  Scotland,  III.  xxxviii.  62 — right  of,  conceded 
to  the  colonies,  Ivi.  43. 

Selfishness,  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  founded  on, 
UL  xxx.  2. 

Selim  I.  and  II.,  the  conquests  of,  II.  xiii.  35. 

gelim,  the  murder  of,  by  the  Janizaries,  II.  xv.  7. 

Selopis,  count,  IV.  xlvL  70. 

Semenoff,  revolt  of  the  regiment  of,  I.  vin.  87. 

Seminaries,  the  Jesuits,  suppressed  in  Fiance,  II.  xvi.  81. 

Semonville,  M.  de,  mission  of,  to  the  king,  II.  xvii.  80. 

Senard,  M.,  minister  of  interior  under  Cavaignac,  IV.  1.  97 
note. 

Senate,  the  Greek,  powers,  etc.,  of,  II.  xiv.  54. 

Senate,  the  American,  collision  between,  and  the  president 
on  the  banking  guestion,  III.  xxxvii.  19. 

Senate,  demands  of  the  Canadian  revolutionists  regarding 
the,  in.  xxxvii.  77. 

Senior,  Mr. ,  the  works  of,  I.  v.  38. 

Sennaar,  assigned  by  treaty  to  Mehemet  Ali,  III.  xxxii. 
75 — treaty  between  Turkey  and  Slehemet  Ali  regarding, 
xxxiv.  114. 

Seo  d'Urgel,  regency  established  at,  I.  xi.  73 — defeat  of 
the  Constitutionalists  at,  74 — flight  of  the  regency  from, 
76 — besieged  by  Mina,  ib. 

Sepoys,  character,  etc.,  of  the,  as  troops.  III.  xsxix,  27 — 


characteristics  of  the,  78 — anecdote  of  the,  in  Scinde, 
IV.  xlix.  27  note  —  discontents  among  the,  1S44,  47 — 
number  of,  from  Oude,  119. 

Sepoy  revolt,  causes  of  the,  IV.  IviL  53. 

Septenniality,  law  of,  in  France,  I.  xii.  Ill — arguments 
against  it,  112 — carried,  ib. 

Sepulveda,  revolt  of,  against  the  Cortes,  I.  xii.  98. 

Seraglio,  the,  at  Constantinople,  II.  xiii.  39. 

Serent,  the  duke  de,  I.  iii.  59. 

Sereschuners,  the  Austrian,  IV.  Iii.  86. 

Serfs,  the,  number  and  condition  of,  in  Russia,  I.  viiL  27 
— privileges  and  advantages  enjoyed  by  them,  28 — 
Haxthausen  on,  and  their  enfranchisement  in  Russia, 
32 — evils  of  the  system  of,  33 — efforts  of  Alexander  for 
the  enfranchisement  of,  65 — the  emancipated,  state  of, 
in  Russia,  91 — number  of,  in  Russia,  1831,  II.  xxvi.  41 
note. 

Serfdom,  necessity  for,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  31 — entire  aboli- 
tion of,  in  Prussia,  III.  xxvii.  43 — relations  of,  to  slavery, 
xxxi.  80 — abolition  of,  in  Galicia,  IV.  xlvi.  15. 

Serignay,  general,  death  of,  at  assault  of  Constantine,  IIL 
xxxiii.  122. 

Sernontkouski,  general,  death  of,  II.  xxvi.  17. 

Serri-Capriola,  duke  di,  sent  as  lieutenant-general  to 
Sicily,  IV.  xlvi.  S4 — placed  at  the  head  of  the  ministry, 
85— difficulties  of,  in  Sicily,  87,  Iii.  15 — ministry  of,  18. 

Serrano,  general,  favorite  of  Queen  Isabella,  IV.  xlvi.  60. 

Serres,  M.  de,  character,  etc.,  of,  I.  iii.  58 — chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber,  1816,  vi.  10 — arguments  of,  for  the 
new  law  of  elections,  12 — amendment  proposed  by  him 
on  it,  17 — arguments  of,  in  favor  of  the  new  laws  regard- 
ing personal  freedom  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  23 — 
— keeper  of  the  seals  in  1S18,  79 — circular  by,  on  the 
administration  of  justice,  ix.  7 — speech  of,  on  the  return 
of  the  proscribed  to  France,  11, 12 — sketch  of  his  career, 
20 — his  character,  21 — views  of,  on  the  electoral  law,  22 
— arguments  of,  for  the  new  electoral  law,  68 — the  Roy- 
alists on,  105 — appointed  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
107 — speech  of,  against  the  new  law  regarding  the 
press,  xi.  15 — death  and  character  of,  II.  xvi.  39. 

SeiTurier,  votes  for  the  capital  punishment  of  Key,  I.  iii. 
87. 

Servants,  multitude  of,  in  Turkey,  IT.  xiii.  33. 

Servia,  picture  of,  by  Lamartine,  II.  xiii.  14,  15 — prosper- 
ous state  of,  26 — the  revolt  of,  against  Turkey,  36 — the 
revolt  of,  and  its  I'esults,  74 — state  of,  in  1821,  xiv.  13 — 
terms  demanded  by  Russia  for,  xv.  6 — and  accepted  by 
Turkey,  ib. — demands  of  Russia  regarding,  at  Acker- 
mnn,  15 — provisions  of  convention  regarding,  17 — revo- 
lution in.  III.  xxxii.  54 — proposed  cession  of,  to  Austria, 
IV.  xii.  120. 

Servians,  race  of  the,  II.  xiii.  7 — revolt  of  the,  in  Hun- 
gary, IV.  liv.  42. 

Services  in  kind,  abolition  of,  in  Prussian  Poland,  FV.  xlvi. 
14. 

Serviles,  party  called,  in  the  Cortes  of  1820,  I.  vii.  79. 

Se.sia,  the,  conditions  of  armistice  regarding,  IV.  Hi.  98. 

Session,  court  of,  decision  of,  regarding  the  old  poor-law, 
IV.  xlii.  27 — decisions  of,  on  right  of  able-bodied  poor 
to  relief,  29  and  note. 

Setif,  occupation  of,  by  the  French,  III.  xxxiv.  57. 

Setola,  defeat  of  the  Ghoorkas  at,  III.  xx.xix.  43. 

Seton,  colonel,  at  the  loss  of  the  Birkenhead,  IV.  Ivi.  71 
and  note. 

Settlement,  new  law  of.  III.  xxxi.  150. 

Severn,  the,  at  the  battle  of  Algiers,  I.  ii.  77. 

Seville,  the  archbishop  of,  speech  of,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Cortes,  1820, 1.  vii.  32. 

Seville,  refuses  to  receive  the  governor  appointed  by  the 
king,  I.  xi.  44,  45 — the  authorities  of,  defy  the  govern- 
•ment,  47,  4S — retreat  of  the  Cortes  and  advance  of  the 
French  on,  xii.  77 — reaction  against  the  revolution  in, 
79. 

Sexes,  proportion  of  the,  in  Constantinople,  II.  xiii.  42. 

Seymour,  Sir  G.,  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1841,  IV.  xii.  14 
note. 

Seymour,  Sir.  H.,  declaration  of  Nicholas  regarding  Egypt 
to,  III.  xxxii.  40 — the  partition  of  Turkey  as  proposed 
to,  IV.  xii.  120. 

Sfakiotes,  the,  insun-ection  of,  in  Crete,  II.  xiv.  47 — hero- 
ism of,  75. 

Sfroni,  general,  governor  of  Leghorn,  IV.  liL  2. 

Sliadwell,  Mr.,  becomes  vice-chancellor,  II.  xxi.  91. 

Shaftesbury,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Shaftesbury,  lord,  on  the  decline  of  population,  IV.  Ivi.  35. 

Shah-Ghur,  fortress  of,  IV.  xlix.  12. 

Shahpoorie,  attack  on,  by  the  Burmese,  HI.  xxxix.  55. 

Shakespear,  Captain  Sir  Richard,  sent  to  superintend  the 
fortifying  of  Herat,  III.  xl.  84 — liberation  of  the  prison- 
ers in  Afghanistan  by,  IV.  xlviii   102  ct  seq. 

Shangha',  powers  of  viceroy  of,  IV.  xlviii.  10 — capture  0^ 
41— opening  of,  45. 

Sharpe,  A.,  trial  and  sentence  of,  IV,  xliiL  137. 
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Shaw,  aldemian,  at  the  Spafield  riots,  I.  ii.  C7. 

Shaw,  Mr.,  oppo:^ition  of,  to  the  tithe  bill,  III.  xxii.  13T. 

Shaw,  Sir  (Jharle.^,  evidence  of,  on  strikes,  III.  xxxvii.  55 
note. 

Sheehan,  Mr.,  during  the  elections  of  1S26,  II.  xxi.  45. 

Sheep,  consumption  of,  in  Paris,  1789-1S40,  II.  xvii.  120 
note. 

Sheernes?,  garrison  required  for,  IV.  xliii.  27  note. 

Sheffield,  members  given  to,  II.  xxiii.  42  note— violent 
reform  meeting  at,  104— elections  of  1S35  in.  III.  xxxv. 
19 — small  proportion  of  cliildren  at  school  at,  IV.  xli.  SI 
note. 

Sheffield  and  Manchester  Railway,  parliamentary  expensea 
of,  IV.  xlii.  5  note. 

Spafield  riot.-',  the,  I.  ii.  07. 

Shiel,  Mr.,  during  the  elections  of  18-20,  II.  xxi.  45— de- 
scription of  the  state  of  Ireland  in  1S28,  117  -increased 
violence  of,  120 — violent  language  of,  1S30,  xxiiL  20 
note — arguments  of,  against  tlie  coercion  act.  III.  xxxi. 

30  et  scq altercation  between,  and  the  (Jliancellor  of 

the  Exeheijuer,  113 — opposition  of,  to  tlie  titlic  bill,  137 
— violence  of,  during  the  elections  of  1S35,  xxxv.  21 — 
opposes  Lord  Londonderry's  appointment,  23 — -argu- 
ments of,  on  the  Irish  Church,  33 — resistance  of,  to 
tithes,  xxxvi.  43_revives  the  Cathofic  Association,  -14— 
resistance  of,  to  an  Irish  poor-law,  40— speech  of,  on  the 
Irish  corporation  bill,  1S37,  53  note— master  of  the  mint, 

1840,  IV.  xliii.  4  note — opposes  Lorc^George  Bentinck's 
railway  scheme,  03. 

Shelley,  P.  B.,  the  poems  of,  L  v.  23. 

Shelton,  general,  on  the  first  outbreak  at  Cabul,  m.  xl. 
104— jealousy  between,  and  Elphinstone,  109 — storm- 
ing of  the  Kickabashee  fort,  110— defeats  the  Afghans 
on  the  heiglits,  112— opposes  removal  into  the  Bala- 
Hissar,  115 — defeat  of,  at  Beh-Meru,  110  cl  scq. — de- 
clares against  holding  the  Bala-Hissar,  120 — during  the 
retre  it,  133 — hia  suiTender,  134. 

Shere  Mohammed,  forces  under,  IV.  xlix.  20 — movements, 
etc.,  of,  22— his  position,  23— battle  of  Hyderabad,  24 
et  $eq. — his  fliglit,  27 — and  final  defeat,  2S. 

Shere  Singh,  accession  of,  IV.  xlix.  32 — his  murder,  33 — 
revolt  of,  90 — operations  of,  99 — battle  of  Chillianwallah, 
100  et  ,seg.— retreat  of,  toward  Goojerat,  103 — battle  of 
Goojerat,  104  et  seq. — surrender  of,  100. 

Sheridan,  friendship  between,  and  Canning,  I.  xi.  3  note 
— the  comedies  of,  III.  xxviii.  29. 

Sheriffs,  powers  of  the,  under  the  new  Scotch  poor-law, 
rv.  xlii.  29. 

Sheriff  courts,  cases  in  the,  in  Scotland,  I.  iv.  20. 

Shields,  member  given  to,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Shikargahs  of  Scinde,  the,  IV.  xlix.  2. 

Shikarpoor,  route  of  the  Afghanistan  expedition  by.  III. 
xl.  59,  01. 

Shinwarree  Valley,  expedition  of  Pollock  into  the,  IV. 
xlviii.  80. 

Ships'  broadsides,  comparison  of,  with  land  batteries,  III. 
xxxiv.  28. 

Ship-building,  alleged  falling  off  in,  in  England,  II.  xix. 
27. 

Snip-owners,  arguments  of  the,  against  the  reciprocity 
system,  II.  xix.  27 — discussion  regarding  the,  1327,  xxi. 
82. 

Shipping,  British  and  foreign,  proportions  of,  1S20-1351, 
L  i.  28  note— British,  1792  and  181.5,  ii.  2— statistics  of, 
1818,  iv.  43 — British,  to  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
viL  0  note— French,  1S22-1.S30,  IL  xvii.  38  note— Mr. 
Wallace's  five  acts  relating  to,  xix.  22 — effects  of  the 
reciprocity  system  in  depreciating,  29  —  its  effects  on 
British  and  foreign,  30 — and  on  that  with  the  Baltic 
powers,  31 — statistics  of,  1801-1849,  30  note — inapplica- 
bility of  free-trade  principle  to,  51 — ^colonial,  new  laws 
regarding,  1825,  77 — amount  of,  with  the  West  Indies, 
in.  xxxi.  91— We.st  Indies,  1S2S-1S41,  104  note— Irish, 
before  and  since  the  Union,  124  note — French,  1837- 

1841,  xxxiv.  9  note— British,  1834-1830,  xxxv.  13  note 
— Canadian,  increase  of,  since  1841,  xxxvii.  112 — com- 
parison of  navy  witli,  1792  and  1338,  xxxviii.  35  note — • 
British,  1815  and  1845,  IV.  xli.  117  note— British,  in- 
crease of,  1842  to  1S47,  xlii.  13  and  note — statistics  of, 
1845  to  1850,  xliii.  123  note— British  and  foreign,  1842- 
ia50,  100  note— French,  1840  to  1847,  xliv.  2  note- 
French,  decline  in,  1848,  Ii.  33 — results  of  repeal  of  nav- 
igation laws  on,  Ivi.  17. 

Shipping  interest,  the  old  protective  system  toward  the, 
II.  xxiii.  124 — practical  disfranchisement  of  the,  by  the 
refonn  bill,  143,  145 — subjected  by  it  to  adverse  inter- 
eats,  140 — support  the  lepeal  of  the  cora-laws,  IV.  xUL 
05. 

Shoes,  proposed  reduction  of  duties  on,  TV.  xlii.  49. 

Shop-keepers,  the,  transference  of  political  power  to,  II. 
xxiii.  1 — predominance  given  by  the  refonn  bill  to,  135, 
130 — interests  of  the,  at  variance  with  those  of  the  col- 
onies, 140 — distress  of,  in  Paris,  after  the  revolution. 


XXV.  14 — distress  of,  in  Great  Britain,  1S39,  III.  xxxvii. 
39. 

Shrewsbury,  a  missionary  in  Barbadoes,  trejilment  of,  by 
the  planters,  III.  xxxi.  SO. 

Shuldham,  general,  operations  of,  in  Bunuah,  III.  xxxix. 
GO. 

Shumshoodcen,  defeat  of,  before  Ghuznec,  IV.  xlviii.  95. 

Siam,  treaty  with  king  of.  III.  xxxix.  75. 

Siberia,  the  comiuest  of,  by  Ivan  the  Terrible,  I.  viii.  38 

banisbment  to,  as  a  punishment  in  Russia,  30— estab- 
lishment of  schools  in,  00 — the  Russian  political  exiles 
in,  142 — number  exiled  to,  in  1820,  II.  xv.  20 — popula- 
tion of,  1831,  xxvi.  41  note. 

Piclicm,  capture  of,  by  the  Dutch,  II.  xxv.  71. 

Sicily,  constitutionalist  feeling  in,  I.  vii.  101 — causes  which 
prepared  for  revolution  in,  109— the  revolution  in,  110 
else]. — negotiations  between,  and  Naples,  113 — suppres- 
sion of  the  insurrection  in,  114,  115— overthrow  of  the 
revolution  in,  viii.  79 — reception  of  Lord  Minto  in,  IV. 
xlvi.  78 — revolt  in,  1848,  84- convulsion.?  in,  87 — revo- 
lution and  civil  war  in,  lii.  15  et,  .■nq — spread  of  it,  19 — 
Ferdinand  dethroned,  and  tlie  Iliike  of  Genoa  elected 
king,  21 — contest  at  Messina,  22 — forces  of  the  insur- 
gents, 100 — failure  of  negotiations,  and  renewal  of  the 
war,  107 — fall  of  Catania,  108— submission  of  I'alemio, 
and  close  of  the  war,  109. 

Sickak,  battle  of  the.  III.  xxxiii.  105. 

Sicorre,  general,  operations  under,  H.  xv.  135. 

Siddons,  Mrs.,  as  an  actress,  I.  v.  101. 

Sidi-Erabauck,  an  Arab  chief,  IV.  xlv.  31 — defeat  and 
death  of,  ib. 

Sidi-Feruch,  landing  of  the  French  at,  II.  xvii.  43 — battle 
of,  44. 

Sidintzka,  M.,  resignation  of,  IV.  liv.  6. 

Sidmouth,  lord,  measures  of,  against  the  Radical  move- 
ments in  1817,  I.  iv.  13  —  circular  from,  on  the  insur- 
rectionary spirit,  14 — character,  etc.,  of,  41^ — defense  of 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  by,  ill con- 
duct of,  on  the  Manchester  meeting,  x.  28 — efforts  of,  to 
augment  the  military  force  in  1819,  33 — the  Six  Acts  in- 
troduced by,  35 — impression  made  on  the  Radical  lead- 
ers by,  36— efforts  of.  for  increasing  the  yeomanry,  .54 
— at  the  trial  of  the  queen,  84 — firmness  of,  after  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  queen,  90 — retirement  of,  fiom  the  home- 
secretaryship,  114 — his  character,  ih attack  on  Lord 

Grey  with  regard  to  the  reform  bill  by,  II.  xxiii.  10 
note. 

Sidon,  storming  of,  by  the  British,  III.  xxxii.  71. 

Sieclc,  the,  tone  of,  1839,  III.  xxxiv.  40— supports  Thiers, 
1840,  70. 

Siege,  state  of,  in  Paris,  continued  by  the  Assembly,  FV. 
Ii.  0. 

Sieroczyn,  defeat  of  the  Russians  at,  II.  xxvi.  53 — paral- 
lel between,  and  Balaklava,  54. 

Sierawiki,  general,  defeats  of,  by  Krcutz,  II.  xxvi.  08. 

Sierra  Leone,  proposed  admission  of  negro  laborers  from, 
IV.  xliii.  8. 

Sierra-Pambley,  Don  Philippe,  becomes  finance  minister, 
I.  xi.  52. 

Sikhs,  the,  rise  of  the  kingdom  of,  in.  xl.  39— jealousy 
between  them  and  the  Afghans,  40 — origin  of,  IV.  xlix. 
50 — description  of  them,  and  their  power,  51 — their 
countiy,  52 — Runjeet  Singh,  53 — hostile  disposition  of, 

after  the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh,  III.  xl.  65 See  Pun- 

jaub. 

Silemno,  pass  through  the  Balkan  by,  II.  xv.  129. 

Silemo,  defeat  of  the  Italians  at,  IV.  lii.  35. 

Silene,  crew  of  the,  liberated  at  Algiers,  II.  xvii.  47. 

Silesia,  originally  a  province  of  Poland,  II.  xxvi.  i — the 
cotton  manufactures  of,  III.  xxvii.  7 — revolt  in,  1844,  72 
— the  estates  of,  their  meeting,  etc.,  in  1845,  74 — Scla- 
vonic population  of,  IV.  liii.  4. 

Silistria,  the  fortress  of,  II.  xiii.  54 — the  pacha  of,  opera- 
tions of,  against  Ipsilanti,  xiv.  32 — blockaded  by  Gen- 
eral Roth,  XV.  47 — siege  of,  abandoned  by  the  Russians, 
04 — garrison  of,  1828,  42 — commencement  of  siege  of, 
117 — description  of  it,  119 — capture  of,  128 — convention 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  for  evacuation  of,  III.  .\  xxiii. 
02. 

SUk,  fall  in,  1818  to  1823,  I.  x.  23  note— remission  of  du- 
ties on,  1824,  II.  xix.  11 — raw  and  thrown,  diminution 
of  the  duties  on,  49 — raw,  prices  of,  1824-1825, 04  note — 
consumption  of,  1 822-1 825,  r6.— fall  in,  1S2.5-1S20, 79  note 
— raw,  reduction  of  duties  on,  x.xii.  9 — raw  and  wrought, 
imports  of,   1S20-182S,  9  note  —  prices  of,   1827-1829, 

10  note— imports  of,  ib prices  of,  1824-1832,  xxiii.  \?.0 

note— fall  in  price  of,  1782-1837,  III.  xxxvii.  40  note- 
imports  of,  1839-1844,  IV.  xli.  77  note— abolition  of 
duty  on,  xlii  15 — prices  of,  1845  to  1851,  xliii  115  note 
— decline  in  imports  of,  France,  1848,  Ii.  33. 

Silks,  wrought,  exports  of,  1823-1849,  IL  xix.  49  note. 

Silk  manufacture,  origin  of  the,  in  England,  II.  xix.  48 — 
proposed  reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  xlii.  -18,49. 
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Pilk  thread,  imports  of,  1S27-1S39,  U.  xxii.  16  note. 

SUk  ti'iide,  state  of  the,  IS'23,  II.  xix.  4S — .ipplication  of 
free  trade  to.  49 — depressed  condition  of  the,  1S29,  xxii. 
10. 

Silk-weavers,  discussion  regarding  tlie,  IT.  xxi.  82 — mo- 
tion on  the  distress  of  the,  1829,  xxii.  9 — depressed  state 
of  the,  in  France,  1S31,  III.  xxix.  2. 

Silver,  at  present  tiie  true  standard  of  value,  I.  x.  9 — pro- 
posed introduction  of,  as  a  standard  of  currency,  II. 
xxi.  1.5 — danger  of  a  currency  dependent  on  retention 
of,  III.  XXXV.  4 — di'ain  of,  from  England  to  India,  xxxix. 
33. 

Silver  coinage,  new,  in  Great  Britain,  I.  ii.  64. 

Silver  standard,  a,  proposed  hy  Mr.  Baring,  etc.,  II.  xxii. 
32 — arguments  against  it,  ib.  note. 

Silviera,  violent  measures  of,  in  Portugal,  1820,  I.  vii.  99 
— expelled  from  Lisbon,  100. 

Simbschcn,  general,  defeat  of,  at  the  Somma  Campagna, 
IV.  lii.  69 — at  Tetuesvar,  Iv.  74 — surrender  of  Dembin- 
ski's  forces  to,  83. 

Simeon,  M.,  called  to  the  council  of  state,  I.  vi.  83 — be- 
comes minister  of  the  interior,  ix.  44 — arguments  of,  for 
re-e^>tablishing  the  censorship,  57 — efforts  of,  on  behalf 
of  the  new  electoral  law,  63 — arguments  of,  for  the  new 
electoral  law,  68 — new  law  regarding  the  censorsliip  of 
the  press  proposed  by,  103 — the  Royalists  on,  105 — ap- 
pointed member  of  the  Privy  Council,  107. 

Simla  bank,  the.  III.  xxxix.  31  note. 

Simmons,  M.,  violent  declaration  of.  III.  xxxiv.  25. 

Simmons,  major,  force  under,  IV.  xlviii.  77. 

Simonich,  general,  IV.  liv.  44— marshal,  captures  Leopold- 
stadt,  Iv.  8. 

Simonich,  count,  intrigues  of,  in  Afghanistac,  III.  xl.  41 
— treaty  arranged  by,  43 — his  proceedings  disavowed, 
51. 

Sinai,  mount,  111.  xxxii.  63. 

Sinclair,  Sir  Jolin,  the  works  of,  I.  v.  83. 

Sinclair,  Miss,  tlie  novels  of,  I.  v.  76. 

Singapore,  acquisition  of,  by  the  British,  IV.  xxxix.  86. 

Sinking  fund,  the,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  I.  ii.  2 — amount 
of,  in  1816,  15,  16— 1817,  iv.  17— amount  of,  1818,31,42 
— amount  of  debt  paid  off  by  it,  42 — Mr.  Vansittart's 
plan  regarding,  81 — the  French,  its  amount  in  1820,  ix. 
79  note — reduction  of,  by  tlie  budget  of  1822,  x.  145 — 
Castlereagh's  efforts  to  maintain,  157  —  its  practical 
abandonment,  15S — tlie  French,  II.  xvii.  37 — -arraitgc-' 
ments  regarding,  1823,  xix.  14 — provision  for,  1825,  70 
— amount  paid  to,  1826-1828,  xxi.  81 — surplus  applica- 
ble to,  182;>,  xxii.  10 — Mr.  Baring's  speecli  on  its  aban- 
donment, G6  —  reflections  on   its  abandonment,  3?  — 

causes  which  led  to  it,  39  etseq -debt  paid  off  by.  III. 

xxxi.  156— entire  extinction  of,  xxxvi.  5i) — entire  ignor- 
ing of,  18J5,  IV.  xlii.  20. 

Sipiagiue,  general,  operations  of,  in  Persia,  II.  xv.  23. 

Sirdar  Khan,  installation  of,  at  Mooltan,  and  efforts  to 
save  Vans  Agnew,  etc.,  IV.  xlix.  94. 

Sir6ne,  the,  at  Navarino,  II.  xiv.  16t).  161, 162. 

Sisnioudi,  the  work.s  of,  II.  xviii.  27— his  social  and  po- 
litical essays,  28 — his  political  opinions,  29. 

Sisters  of  charity,  the,  during  the  yellow  fever  at  Barce- 
lona, I.  xi.  43 — in  Irance,  II.  xvi.  84. 

Sivas,  population  of,  II.  xiii.  33  note. 

Six  .\cts,  the,  introduced  into  Parliament,  I.  x.  3!5. 

Sizepolis,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  II.  xv.  113— re- 
pulse of  the  Turks  at,  116. 

Skalski,  murder  of  Gielgud  by,  II.  xxvi.  81. 

Skariatine,  general,  defeated  at  Hermanstadt,  IV.  Iv.  21 
—death  of,  69. 

Skarzin^ki,  general,  forces  under,  II.  xxvi.  60  —  opera- 
tions of,  62. 

Skerret,  general,  monument  to,  I.  ii.  63. 

Skibbereen,  barony  of,  tlie  famine  in,  IV.  xliii.  40. 

Skinner,  captain,  during  the  retreat  from  Cabul,  III.  xl. 
134. 

Skouleni,  crossing  of  the  Pruth  by  the  Russians  at,  II.  xv. 
01. 

8krzynecki,  general,  II.  xxvi.  21 — at  Grochow,  48  —  at 
Praga,  5) — appointed  commander-in-chief,  55-— liis  bi- 
ography and  character,  57  —  attempts  at  negotiation, 
and  preparations,  58— his  plan  of  opprations,  59 — his 
forces,  60 — successes  of,  61 — defeat  of  the  Russians,  63 
— furtlier  operations  of,  64— plan  adopted  by.  65^vic- 
tory  of,  at  Iganie,  60 — arrested  by  choler.a,  67 — check 
sustained  by,  ib. — forces  under,  and  operation-^  in  Lith- 
uania, and  against  Diebitch,  71 — marches  against  tlie 
Rus.sian  right,  73— and  Diebitcli  against  his  rear,  74 — 
battle  of  Ostrolenka,  75— his  repulse.  76  —  excitement 
in  Warsaw  against,  79  —  force's  under,  and  prepara- 
•  tions,  S3_inactivity  of,  84  —  his  fall,  85— his  magna- 
nimity, ib. 

Slanes  Castle,  visit  of  George  IV.  to,  I.  x.  110. 

Shines  Valley,  burial  of  Napoleon  in,  I.  ix.  121. 

Slaves,  the  liberation  of,  from<tA.lgiers,  etc.,  I.  ii.  81 — in- 


crease in  importation  of,  since  emancipation,  IV.  xliii. 
14  —  increased  importation  of,  caused  by  the  su.gar- 
duties  bill  of  1840,  18 — treaty  between  Kngland  and 
France  regarding  right  of  search  for,  xlvi.  12.  —  ISee 
Negro. 

Slave-grown  sugar,  declaration  of  Peel  against,  1841,111. 
xxxviii.  44 — Palmerston  on  tlie  admission  oti  43 — pro- 
posed reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  xli.  lOO—alleged  ne- 
cessity for  admission  of,  xliii.  5 — proposed  reduction  of 
duties  on,  8 — arguments  against  admission  of,  9  et  .seq. 
— increased  production  and  import  of,  .since  1847,  17 
and  note. 

Slave  ships,  the  modern,  III.  xxxvii.  119,  120 — the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese,  IV.  xliiL  14 — a  Brazilian,  picture 
of,  ib.  note. 

Slave  states,  increased  production  in,  since  emancipation, 

III.  x.xxi.  106. 

Slave-trade,  the,  treaty  with  Spain,  etc.,  for  the  abolition 
of,  I.  iv.  45— and  for  its  limitation,  vii.  49 — resolution 
of  the  Congress  of  Verona  regarding,  xii.  16 — conven- 
tion between  France  and  England  regarding,  II.  xvi. 
67 — importance  it  bad  assumed,  III.  xxxi.  70 — influ- 
ence of  abolition  of,  in  fixing  the  negroes  on  particular 
estates,  81 — impetus  given  by  emancipation  to,  100 — 
its  increase,  107 — -Lord  Brougham  on  the  increasing 
horrors  of,  xxxvii.  118  etseq. — Palmerston  on  tlie  sup- 
pression of,  xxxviii.  48 — the  right  of  search  in  connec- 
tion with,  IV.  xli.  87 — alleged  effect  of  admission  of 
slave-grown  sugars  in  restoring,  xliii.  13 — its  increased 
extent  and  horrors,  14 — effect  of  the  admission  of  slave- 
grown  sugars  on,  18— efforts  of  England  for  the  sup- 
pression of,  xliv.  47  —  treaty  with  France  for  its  sup- 
pression, 48— and  with  the  allied  powers,  49 — its  provi- 
sions, 50 — is  not  ratified,  51. 

Slavery,  necessity  for,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  31  — in  early 
times.  III.  xxxi.  84-— resolutions  of  Parliament  in  1823 
regarding,  and  their  rejection  by  the  planters,  85 — Or- 
ders in  Council  regarding,  1S31,  87 — the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil of  1831  regarding,  xx.xv.  87 — resistance  in  the  colo- 
nics to  these,  89 — the  alleged  encouragement  of,  by  ad- 
mission of  slave-grown  sugar,  IV.  xliii.  6 — explanations 
of  conduct  of  England  with  regard  to,  19 — abolition  of, 
in  Scinde,  xlix.  30 — abolition  of,  throughout  Franco, 
Ii.  17. 

Sleigh,  general,  capture  of  Dooijun  Sanl  ty.  III.  xxxi.x. 
85. 

Sliding  scale,  proposed,  1827,  II.  xxi.  77,  73 — adoption 
of  the  principle  of  the,  101 — arguments  of  Peel  for  a, 

IV.  xli.  83  —  that  proposed  by  him,  £4  —  arguments 
against  it,  85  etucq. — bill  passed,  40 — reception  of  it  in 
tlie  country,  41 — tlie  Protectionists  on  the  effects  of  the, 
xlii.  60 — operations  of  the,  in  admitting  com  duty-free, 
87. 

Sliwno,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  II.  xv.  133. 

Small  notes,  former  acts  prohibiting,  II.  xxi.  6  — more 
steadfast  circulation  of,  21 — bill  prohibiting  tlie  circu- 
lation of  Scotch,  in  England,  102 — effect  of  the  sup- 
pression of,  in  stimulating  the  desire  for  reform,  xxii. 
8 — contraction  of  currency  caused  by  their  entire  sup- 
pression in  1829,  and  distress  caused  by  it,  ]6^Euppres- 
siou  of,  fall  of  prices  caused  by,  and  influence  of  this 
in  compellinir  the  remission  of  taxes,  40 — effects  of  the 
want  of,  in  France,  I\^  xliv.  19. 

Small  notes  bill,  introduction  of,  I.  x.  149 — its  provisions, 
150— debate  on  the  bill  for  suppressing,  and  arguments 
for  it,  II.  xxi.  5  et  seq. — arguments  against  it,  12 — it  is 
carried,  16 — its  effects,  17  et  seq. — augmentation  of  cur- 
rency caused  by,  1823,  xix.  4. 

Small  properties,  alleged  effect  of,  on  agriculture,  II.  xvi. 
4e_cffects  of  the,  in  France,  xvii.  127. 

Smart,  sergeant,  during  the  outbreak  in  Glasgow  in  1848, 
IV.  xliii.  128. 

Smith,  Adam,  influence  of,  I.  v.  37— views  of,  on  the  cur- 
rency question,  x.  4 — on  a  paper  currency,  8— on  the 
effect  of  variations  in  the  currency.  10 — on  the  benefits 
of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  16  note  — on  the 
navigation  laws,  II.  xix.  20  —  exceptions  to  free-trade 
principle  by,  IV.  xli.  35. 

Smith,  baron,  the  case  of,  and  proceedings  of  Parliament 
on  it.  III.  xxxi.  115. 

Smith,  Dr..  conversation  of  Cobbett  on  the  potato  with, 
IV.  xlii.  38  note. 

Smith,  Sir  Harry,  at  Moodkee,  IV.  xlix.  64— at  Ferozi - 
shah,  68,  69— capture  of  Phurum  Kote  by,  76— subse- 
quent movements,  77— battle  of  Aliwal,  78— called  up 
to  Sobraon,  81  —  at  Snbraon.  82,  84— operations  of, 
against  the  Caffres,  Ivi.  48, 49— at  Wellington's  funeral, 
7S.  79  note. 

Smith,  Mr.  J.,  on  the  reform  bill,  II.  xxiii.  54  note. 

Smih,  Sir  Lionel,  recommends  the  abolition  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship system.  III.  xxxvii.  121  —  on  the  results 
of  it,  122,  123. 

Smith,  Sydney,  as  an  essayist,  I.  v.  47  —  on  Lord  John 
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Russell,  II.  xxiii.  20 — on  the  delusions  prevalent  rc- 
gardin;^  the  reform  bill,  70 — character  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne by.  III.  x.x.wi.  2. 

Smith  the  missionary,  trial  and  death  of.  III.  xxxi.  86. 

Smitii,  lieutenant,  death  of,  at  Hyderabad,  IV.  xlix.  24. 

Smith,  major,  in  Gwalior,  IV.  xlix.  38. 

Smith,  general,  operations  of,  against  the  Peishw.^h,  III. 
xxxix.  48 — captures  Sattara,  4.1 — further  successes,  ib. 

Smith,  colonel,  r'pnl.se  of,  at  Kyploo,  III.  xxxix.  60. 

Smith,  Mr.,  of  Norwich,  on  the  pound,  I.  iv.  66  — argu- 
ments of,  for  repeal  of  the  tost  and  corporation  acts,  II. 
xxi.  104— on  the  effect  of  Catholic  emancipation  in  in- 
crea.sini;  the  desire  for  reform,  xxii.  7. 

Smith,  .Mrs.  Charlotte,  the  novels  of,  I.  v.  63. 

Smither.s,  murder  of,  by  Thistlewood,  I.  x.  47. 

Smolensko,  statistics  of,  II.  xxvi.  44. 

Smollett,  the  novels  of,  I.  v.  63. 

Smyrna,  popiihition  of,  II.  xiii.  32  note— m.issacres  ofthe 
Greeks  in,  xiv.  26 — renewed  massacres  in,  43— acknowl- 
edgment of  Meheniet  All  by.  III.  xxxii.  25— establish- 
ment of  academy  at,  53. 

Smythe,  Miss,  afterward  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  III.  xxxvi. 
77. 

Sneyd,  captain,  at  the  battle  of  Donabru,  III.  xxxix.  65. 

Soap,  reduction  of  duty  on,  1S33,  III.  xxxi.  5S,  59  note — 
propo.?cd  reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  xlii.  49. 

Sobanski,  insurrection  in  I'.i  Icilia  under,  II.  xxvi.  70. 

Sobie<ki,  the  deliverance  of  Vienna  by,  II.  xiii.  34,  35. 

Sobraon,  position  of  tlio  Sikhs  at,  IV.  xlix.  80 — forces  and 
preparations,  81 — battle,  SI  ct  seq. — its  results,  86. 

Sobricr,  M.,  leader  of  the  extreme  party,  IV.  1.  E>4 — lead- 
er of  the  Club  of  Clubs,  li.  ii. 

Sochozmnet,  general,  operations  under,  near  Varna,  II. 
XV.  53. 

Social  changes,  influence  of  the  railway  system  on,  II. 
xxii.  63. 

Social  comfort,  the  passion  for,  in  England,  I.  x.  1,  2. 

Social  and  Political  Es.say.-',  SLsniondi's,  II.  xviii.  28. 

Social  pas.sions,  commencement  of  conflict  arising  from,  I. 
i.  2 — causes  of  its  violence,  3 — increased  emigration  to 
America  cause!  by  the,  65. 

Social  state,  influence  of  the  reform  bill  on,  IL  xxiii. 
121. 

Socialism,  spread  of,  among  the  working  classes  in  France, 
m.  X.XX.  63,  IV.  -xliv.  8,  13,  13— blindness  of  the  gov- 
ernment, etc.,  to  its  dangers,  14 — spread  of,  in  Galicia, 
xlvi.  17 — declaration  of  Lamartine  in  favor  of,  xlvii. 
23. 

Socialists,  the,  efforts  of  the  Liberals  to  keep  back,  IV. 
xlvii.  22 — true  principles  of,  I.  16 — answer  to  their  doc- 
trines, 18 — great  demonstration  of,  52 — discontent  of, 
with  the  executive  commission,  63 — division  between, 
and  the  Assembly,  69 — insurrection  of,  70  et  S"q. — in- 
surrection resolved  on  by,  77 — measures  against  them, 
80— the  insurrection,  81  et  seq. — views  of,  .is  enunciated 
by  Proudhon,  li.  3 — abortive  insurrection  of,  June,  1S49, 
Ivii.  IT^flight  of  tlieir  leadei-s,  18 — triumph  of,  in  elec- 
tions for  Paris,  March,  1850,  23 — revolt  of,  after  the 
coup-d'etat,  51. 

Sociots  Dissidente,  the,  IV.  xlvii.  49. 

Sociotu  des  Droits  de  I'llomme,  revolt  of  June,  1843,  or- 
ganized under,  IV.  1.  82. 

Societe  des  Families,  the,  in  Paris,  its  organization,  etc., 
III.  xxxiv.  35 — it  is  changed  into  La  Societo  des  Sai- 
sons,  36. 

Societe  Gauloise,  the,  at  Lamarque's  funeral.  III.  xxix. 
53. 

SociotJ  Generale  de  BruxeUes,  cash  payments  suspended 
by,  1843,  IV.  liii.  18. 

Societii  des  Saisons,  organization,  objects,  etc.,  of  the,  HI. 
xxxiv.  30 — insurrection  of,  .^7. 

Society,  spread  of  the  exclusive  system  in,  I.  v.  108- its 
effect,  109 — structure  of,  in  Germany,  its  influence  on 
their  comedy.  III.  xxviii.  30. 

Sohahini,  death  of,  at  Sphacteria,  IT.  xiv.  122. 

Soil,  exhaustion  of  the,  in  the  West  Indies,  m.  xxxi. 
liiO. 

Soldiers,  danger  of  leaving  them  mingled  with  insurgent 
mobs,  II.  xvii.  108 — old  and  young,  Wellington  on,  IV. 
xliil.  95  note — disbanded,  number  and  influence  of,  in 
Galicia,  xlvi.  19. 

Soleure,  changes  in  constitution  of,  1S30,  II.  xxiv.  86. 

Soltyk,  Roman,  moves  tlie  dethronement  of  Nicholas  in  the 
Polish  Diet,  II.  xxvi.  40 — on  the  prosperity  of  Poland, 
1831,  42 — plan  of  attack  recommended  by,  65. 

Somerset,  Lord  Fitzroy,  sent  by  Wellington  to  Madrid  in 
1823,  I.  xii.  27. 

Somerset,  Lord  Granville,  commissioner  of  land  revenue, 
1835,  III.  XXXV.  10  note — chancellor  of  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, 1841,  IV.  xli.  14  note. 

Somerset,  colonel,  repulse  of,  by  the  Caffres,  IV.  Ivi.  49. 

Somerset,  major,  death  of,  at  Ferozeshali,  IV.  xlix.  74. 

Somerset,  additional  members  for,  IL  xxiii.  42  note. 


Somma  Campagna,  defeat  of  Charles  Albert  at  the,  IV. 

lii.  69. 
.Somnauth,  removal  of  the  gates  of,  IV.  xlviii.  90 — res- 
toration of  gates,  and  object  of  it,  109 — reflections  on  it, 
110. 
Ponderhansen,  accepts  the  Germanic  constitution  of  1848, 

IV.  liii.  77. 
Song  of  the  liell,  Schiller's,  III.  xxviii.  20. 
".Sons  of  Libertv,"  the,  in  Lower  Canada,  III.  xxxvii. 

73. 
Soojah-ool-Moolk,  Shah,  accession  of,  and  treaty  with  the 
English,  III.  .vl.  26 — dethronement  of,  35 — his  after-ad- 
ventures, and  efforts  to  regain  his  throne,  36 — determ- 
ination of  the  British  government  to  restore,  52 — error 
in  this,  5^— his  incapacity,  etc.,  ih. — treaty  for  his  res- 
toration, 54 — preparations  and  forces  for  expedition,  56, 

57 — march  of  the  expedition,  59  et  seq massacre  of 

Ghazce  prisoners  by,  69— entry  of,  into  Cabnl,  74— un- 
popularity of,  77— pageiints,  etc.,  at  Cabnl,  80— suspect- 
ed of  complicity  in  the  insurrection,  95 — general  de.ser- 
tion  of,  98 — on  the  conduct  of  the  liriti.sh  officers  at  Ca- 
bul,  102  note — attempt  of,  to  save  Burnes,  104— urges 
remov.al  into  the  Bala-llissar,  115,  119 — terms  of  the 
capitulation  regarding,  121 — murder  of,  IV.  xlviii.  82 — 
family  of,  take  refuge  with  the  British,  100— terms  of 
treaty  with,  regarding  Scinde,  xlix.  4. 
Soojah-ool-Dowlah,  murder  of  Shah  Soojah  by,  IV.  xlviii. 

82. 
Sophia,  the  princess,  II.  xxi.  57. 
Sophia,  pass  through  the  Balkan  by,  II.  xv.  129. 
Sordnt  Singh,  IV.  xlix.  33. 
Sorion,  M.  von,  IV.  liii.  43. 

Soudjouk-Kali>,  capture  ofthe  Vixen  at,  III.  xxxvi.  71. 
Souliotes,  .sr  •  Suliotes. 
SomIo,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  IL  xiv.  47. 
Soult,  marshal,  I.  vi.  81 — made  a  chevalier  of  the  C!ordon 
Bleu,  II.  xvi.  36— during  the  Jubilee,  53 — created  a 
peer,  69 — and  the  insurrection  of  St.  Meri,  xvii.  104 — 
becomes  minister  at  war,  xxv.  8 — ^measures  proposed  by, 
against  the  Lyons  insuj'gents.  III.  xxix.  14 — advances 
against  them,  and  their  sulimi>sion,  16 — preparations 
of,  against  the  insurrection  of  1S32,  63 — military  meas- 
ures of,  against  the  insurgents,  68 — forces  accumulated 
by,  ?6. — reoonmiends  iibandonment  of  the  Tuilerics,  GO 
— his  plan  of  operations,  70 — their  succes.s,  71 — storm- 
ing of  Cloister  of  St.  Meri,  72 — becomes  premier,  SO, 
XXX.  9 — circular  to  the  prefects  by,  10 — rac'isures  of,  in 
Algeria,  and  org.auization  of  the  Zouaves,  2.1 — appliel 
to  to  form  a  ministry  on  the  fall  of  Thiers,  xxxii.  70 — 
resignation  of,  xxxiii.  3 — causes  of  it,  ib.  note — refu.'-es 
the  premiership  in  1S34,  11 — recommends  the  king  to 
send  for  Thiers  on  Mole's  resignation,  xxxiv.  33 — sec- 
ond ministry  of,  38 — measures  of,  in  the  East  in  1S39, 
54 — majority  in  the  Deputie.s  against,  72 — his  resigna- 
tion, 73 — again  becomes  preraiei-,  102 — his  ministry,  i'l, 
note — urges  the  fortification  of  Paris,  lll^his  military 
view  of  the  question,  112 — at  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria,  xxxviii.  2 — character  and  influence  of,  IV. 
xliv.  103 — at  the  last  council  of  Louis  Philippe,  xlviL 
65. 
Sourajgurh,  defeat  of  the  Ghoorkas  at,  III.  xxxix.  42. 
Sourds  et  Muets,  Institution  des,  grant  for,  III.  xxx.  IS 

note.  ' 

Souter,  captain,  during  the  retreat  from  Cabul,  III.  xl. 

134. 
South  Africa,  rate  of  exports  per  head  to,  I.  vii.  6  note. 
South  America,  money  rai.sed  in,  1803-1822,  I.  i.  30  note 
— results  of  republicanism  in,  51),  57 — diminished  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  fiom,  ii.  10 — succors  sent  fiom 
England  to  tlie  insurgents  in,  iv.  9.5 — punishment  of  the 
conduct  of  England  toward,  105 — losses  sustained  by 
her  intercourse  with,  106 — decline  on  her  exports  to,  107 
— cau.se  of  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in,  vii.  5 — in- 
fluence of  the  Cortes  of  1S12  on,  24  -  note  from  England 
at  Congress  of  Verona  regarding  independence  of,  xii. 
17 — British  exports  to,  105— urijustifiablenc-<s  ofthe  En- 
glish intervention  in,  130 — its  ultimate  effects  on  En- 
gland, 131 — effect  ofthe  revolutions  in,  on  the  currency 
of  Great  Britain,  II.  xix.  .3 — exports  to,  IS17-1S.'5,  ib. 
note — act  regarding  importation  of  produce  from,  22 — 
formal  recognition  ofthe  republics  of,  by  England,  05, 
06 — Canning's  measures  with  regard  to,  xxi.  89 — drain 
of  gold  to,  xxii.  -7 — increased  supply  of  precious  metala 
from.  111.  xxxi.  112,  xxxv.  12 — increased  supplies  of 
gold  from,  1844,  IV.  xlii.  1. 
South  American  colonies,  effects  of  the  loss  of,  on  the 
finances  of  Spain,  I.  vii.  19,  .50^decree  of  the  home  gov- 
eriminnt  regarding,  1818,  51 — fate  of  first  expedition 
against  them,  53 — proceedings  of  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment with  regard  to,  78. 
South  American  insurgents,  bill  to  prevent  succors  to  the, 

1.  iv.  90  et  xeq. — the  succors  still  continue,  103,  104. 
South  American  mines,  losses  by  the,  1S,'5,  II.  xi.v.  79. 
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South  Amei'ican  mining  companies,  the,  1825,  II.  xix.  6G 
and  note. 

South  American  republics,  tlie,  amount  of  tlie  loans  to,  I. 
xii.  7 — recognition  of,  by  Great  Britain,  and  views  of 
the  government  on  it,  101  et  seq effects  of  tliis  on  Brit- 
ish interests,  105 — etibrts  In  France  for  recognition  of, 

II.  xvi.  41 — effect  of  the  independence  of,  on  the  cur- 
rency of  Great  Britain,  xi.x.  4— aclcnowledgment  of  the 
French  Republic  by,  IV.  1.  40. 

South  American  revohitions,  the,  effects  of,  on  the  mines, 

I.  ii.  10 — effects  of,  in  diminishing  the  supply  of  the 

precious  metals,  x.  17 — influence  of,  on  the  conduct  of 

England  toward  Spain,  xii.  6. 
South  American  speculations,  drain  of  specie  caused  by 

the,  1825,  II.  xix.  68. 
South  Carolina,  statistics  of  banks  in.  III.  xxxvii.  7  note. 
South  Sea  Islands,  spread  of  (Jlmstiaiiity  in  the,  IV.  xii. 

97. 
South  Wales,  the  Rebecca  riots  in,  IV.  xii.  82  et  seq. 
Southampton,  non-registration  of  foreigners  at,  lY.  xlii. 

32. 
Southeastern  Railway,  parliamentaiy  expenses  of,  IV. 

xlii.  5  note— fall  in,  1S46-1S52,  xliii.  120  note. 
Southern  Australi.a,  principles  of  colonization  adopted  in, 

III.  xxxviii.  9,  11. 

Southey,  Robert,  peculiar  character  of,  I.  v.  19 — his  mer- 
its as  a  historian  and  a  moralist,  20 — his  conversation, 
etc.,  ib.  note. 

Southwark  Bridge,  London,  I.  v.  87. 

Southwestern  Railway,  fall  in,  1816-1852,  IV.  xliii.  120 
note. 

Souza,  madame  de,  I.  iii.  19  note. 

Spain,  effect  of  representative  institutions  in,  I.  i.  57 — 
position  of  the  forces  of,  in  France,  iii.  29 — treaty  with, 
for  abolition  of  slave-trade,  iv.  45 — remonstrances  of, 
against  the  aid  given  the  South  American  insurgents, 
95^alleged  treaty  with,  regarding  succors  to  the  South 
American  insurgents,  97,  101  —  commerce  with  her 
South  American  colonies,  107  — analogy  of  the  early 
histoi-y  of,  to  that  of  England,  vii.  1 — her  colonies  not 
a  source  of  weakness,  2  —  benefits  she  derived  from 
them,  4 — commercial  decline  of,  from  the  loss  of  her 
colonies,  6 — her  tyrannical  rule  over  them,  7 — her  co- 
lonial exports  all  of  foreign  manufactures,  8— want  of 
industry  in  the  national  character,  9 — her  piiysical  cir- 
cumstances favored  commerce  but  not  manufactures, 
10  —  effects  of  the  long-continued  hostility  with  the 
Moors,  11  — impolitic  laws  of,  with  regard  to  money, 
12 — effects  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  on,  13 — differ- 
ence between  the  towns  and  the  country  as  to  political 
opinion,  14  —  disposition  of  the  .army,  15  —  tendencies 
and  influence  of  the  Church  in,  16  —  state  of  the  peas- 
antry, 17 — of  the  nobility,  18— effects  of  the  loss  of  her 
South  American  colonies  on  her  revenues,  19 — the  con- 
stitution of  1812,  20 — democratic  character  of  the  con- 
stitution, 21 — its  unsuitableness  to  the  people,  22 — un- 
popularity of  the  Cortes  and  constitution,  23 — character 
of  Ferdinand  VII.,  27  —  his  arrival,  and  treatment  by 
the  Cortes,  28  —  their  unpopularity  in,  29  —  decree  of 
Valencia,  30 — rejoicings  in,  on  the  decree  of  Valencia, 
and  return  of  the  king  to  Madrid,  32  —  despotic  meas- 
ures of  the  king,  and  re-establishment  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, 34  —  discontent  thereby  excited  in  various  dis- 
tricts, 35  —  revolt  of  Mina  in  Navarre,  36  —  fresh  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  the  crown,  37,  38 — revolt  of  Por- 
lier,  38  —  its  failure,  and  his  death,  39  —  invasion  of 
France  by,  in  1815,  and  retreat  of  her  troops,  40 — fresh 
tyrannies  of  the  king,  ib.  — new  ministry,  and  change 
of  policy,  41 — restoration  of  the  Jesuits,  and  other  des- 
potic measures,  42 — double  marriages  between  its  royal 
family  and  that  of  Portugal,  43 — insurrection  in  Valen- 
cia, 45 — ^conspiracy  in  Barcelona,  46  —  papal  bull  re- 
garding contributions  by  the  Church,  47  —  treaty  re- 
garding Queen  of  Etruria,  48 — treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain for  limitation  of  the  slave-trade,  49 — its  internal 
state,  the  army  and  navy.  50 — penury  of  the  finances 
of,  51 — death  of  the  queen,  52 — fate  of  first  expedition 
to  Lima,  53 — fresh  revolt  in  Valencia,  and  its  suppres- 
sion, 51— causes  of  that  in  the  Isle  of  Leon,  55 — efforts 
of  the  Liberals  to  promote  it,  56 — the  revolt  of  the  army 
at  Cadiz,  57  et  seq.  —  measures  against  the  revolt  at 
Cadiz,  59,  60— sale  of  Florida  to  the  United  States,  62 
—  marriage  of  the  king,  63  —  revolt  of  Riego  and  Qui- 
roga  at  Cadiz,  64 — measures  of  the  government  against 
them,  65 — insurrection  at  Corunna  and  in  Navarre,  69 
— revolution  at  Madrid,  and  acceptance  of  the  constitu- 
tion by  the  king,  70 — reflections  on  the  revolution  of 
1820  in,  71 — its  rapid  progress,  72 — reception  of  it  at 
Barcelona,  73 — massacre  at  Cadiz,  74 — new  ministry, 
75 — first  measures  of  the  new  government,  76 — estab- 
lishment of  clubs,  etc.,  77 — legislative  measures,  etc., 
78 — meeting  of  the  Cortes,  and  their  composition,  79 — 
disorders  in  the  provinces,  80 — opening  of  the  Cortes, 


82— report  on  the  state  of  the  array,  88— leaders  of  the 
Cortes,  84  —  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  and  measures 
regarding  entails,  85 — financial  measures,  86— tumult 
at  Madrid,  and  dismissal  of  Riego,  87— closing  of  the 
session,  and  rupture  with  the  king,  88 — reception  of 
the  decree  against  the  priests,  89— complete  triumph 
of  the  revolutionists,  92— society  for  executing  Lynch 
law,  93 — identity  of  its  recent  history  and  that  of  Port- 
ugal, 94 — effects  of  the  revolution  in,  on  the  latter,  95 
— influence  of,  on  Naples,  106 — character  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1820  in,  X.  163  —  attempted  restoration  of  the 
royal  authority,  xi.  27 — opening  of  the  Cortes,  and  dis- 
missal of  the  ministers,  28 — conduct  of  the  (Jortes,  and 
appointment  of  new  ministry,  29 — effect  produced  by  the 
crushing  of  the  insurrection  in  Italy,  30 — outbreak  of 
revolutionary  fury  in  the  east,  31— revoUitionaiy  laws 
passed  by  the  Cortes,  32  —  murder  of  the  priest  Vinu- 
esa,  33 — institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Hammer,  34 — 
insurrection  in  Navarre,  and  its  suppression,  35 — j;ro- 
ceedings  of  the  Cortes,  36 — state  of  the  finances,  and 
measures  regarding  them,  37— fresh  tumults  in  Madrid, 
38  —  Murillo  resigns,  39  —  the  secret  societies  or  Com- 
muneros  of,  40 — plot  of  Riego,  and  his  arrest,  41  — 
tumults  at  Madrid  on  it,  42 — yellow  fever  at  Barcelona, 
43 — fresh  agitation,  44 — revolt  at  Corunna,  45 — open- 
ing of  extraordinary  Cortes,  46  —  their  contradictory 
resolutions,  47  —  irresolute  conduct  of  the  king,  and 
Royalist  insurrection  in  the  north,  48 — proposed  laws, 
against  the  press  and  the  clubs,  49 — composition,  etc., 
of  the  new  Cortes,  51. — new  ministry,  52 — opening  of 
the  Cortes,  and  state  of  the  finances,  53 — general  dis- 
turbances over,  54 — proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  and 
progress  of  the  civil  war,  55  etseq. — severe  Jaws  passed 
by  the  Cortes,  59 — great  extension  of  the  ci"il  war,  60 
— deplorable  state  of  the  finances,  61 — riot  in  Madrid, 
62  —  the  struggle  between  the  Royal  Guard  and  the 
garrison,  63 — entire  overthiow  of  the  royal  authority, 
and  new  ministix  69 — provincial  appointments,  etc.. 
70  —  severities  of  the  government,  71  —  execution  of 
Elio,  72 — continued  civil  war  in  the  north,  73 — vigor- 
ous measures  of  the  revolutionary  government,  74 

disasters  of  the  Royalists,  76 — effect  produced  by  these, 
77 — effects  of  the  triumph  of  the  revolutionists  in,  in 
France  and  Europe,  xii.  1 — views  in  Great  Britain  re- 
garding French  intervention,  8,  4 — danger  of  renewal 
of  the  family  compact  between  them,  5 — amount  of  the 
British  loans  to,  7 — views  of  the  cabinet,  etc.,  on  the 
revolution  in,  8,  9 — instructions  to  the  French  plenijio- 
tentiaries  at  Verona  on,  18 — and  to  the  English,  19 — 
measures  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  congress,  20 
— questions  proposed  by  France,  and  answers  of  the 
other  powers,  21 — rupture  of  negotiations  with  France, 
and  withdrawal  of  the  French  embassador,  27 — reply 
of  the  government  to  the  manifesto  of  France,  30 — dis- 
cussion in  the  English  Parliament  on,  32  et  seq. — En- 
gland decides  on  non-intervention,  40 — speech  of  Cha- 
teaubriand on,  41  et  seq. — and  of  Manuel,  56 — enthusi- 
asm in  France  for  the  intervention  in,  61 — preparations 
for  it,  ib. — -and  of  the  Liberals  in  France  against  it,  62 
—feelings  in  England  regarding  it,  63 — first  difficulties 
of  the  Frqnch  in,  68 — forces  of,  70 — imperfect  organi- 
zation, etc.,  of  the  army,  and  feelings  of  the  popula- 
tion, 71  —  commencement  of  the  invasion,  72  —  rapid 

progress  of  the  French,  73  et  seq their  advance  to 

Madrid,  75  —  proclamation  of  the  French,  ib.  —  the 
French  advance  into  Andalusia,  77 — proceedings  of  the 
Cortes,  and  deposition  of  the  king,  78  —  violent  reac- 
tion, 79 — the  decree  of  Andnjar,  82 — irritation  of  the 
Royalists,  83 — dissolution  of  the  Cortes  and  liberation 
of  the  king,  88 — his  first  acts,  90 — cruelties  of  the  Roy- 
alists, 92 — execution  of  Riego,  93,  94 — entry  of  the  king 
into  Madrid,  95  —  new  ministry,  etc.,  ?6. —distracted 
state  of,  after  the  restoration,  r6 — intervention  of  Rus- 
sia in,  offered  and  declined,  100 — former  trade  of,  with 
Iter  colonies,  105 — inferences  from  the  result  of  the  rev- 
olution  of,  126 — ability  and  moderation  of  the  French 
invasion,  127 — it  was  justifiable,  129 — origin  of  the  dif- 
ferences between,  and  Portugal,  1826,  II.  xxi.  48,  49 — 
government  of,  refuse  to  recognize  Louis  Philippe, 
xxiv.  66 — attempt  from  Paris  to  revolutionize,  1830,  66 
— it  favored  by  Louis  Philippe,  etc.,  67— its  failure,  68 
— change  of  the  order  of  succession  in,  88 — motives  and 
objects  of  it,  89 — promulgation  of  the  decree,  90 — in- 
tervention in,  1836,  advocated  by  Thiers,  III.  xxxiii. 
71 — cause  of  the  decay  of  the  colonies  of,  xxxvii.  114 — 
position  of,  toward  England,  1841,  IV.  xii.  15— treaty 
of  1817  with,  regarding  the  slave-trade,  xliv.  47 — for- 
mer law  of,  regarding  the  succession,  xlvi.  34 — its  ab- 
rogation, 36 — danger  to  England  from  alliance  between 
France  and,  35 — alienation  of  the  king  and  queen,  60 
—  intervention  of,  in  Rome,  Hi.  113  —  final  results  of 
French  Revolution  in,  Ivii.  54,  55. 
Spaniards,  the,  and  the  slave-trade,  HL  xxxvii.  118. 
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Spanish  army,  t.ii'  treachery  of  the,  in  1820,  I.  vii.  Tl. 

Spanish  lancUioldei's,  inthieuce  of  the,  in  England  on  the 
Spanisli  <iuestion,  I.  xii.  6. 

Spanish  Church,  papal  bull  regarding  contribution  by 
the,  I.  vii.  47. 

Spanish  marriages,  the,  negotiations  between  France  and 
England  on,  IV.  xli.  102— hictory  of  the  question,  xlvi. 
34— dnnger  to  England  from  the  Frencli  and  Spanish 
alliance,  35— repeal  of  tho  Salic  hiw,  and  opening  of  the 
Spanisli  tlirone  to  queens,  30— effects  of  this  change  on 
the  interests  of  England,  37— Queen  Christina's  pro- 
posal of  a  double  marriage  to  Louis  I'liilippc,  3S— wliich 
is  declined,  3,1^f\ii'lher  conferences,  40 — conferences  at 
the  t:li:iteau  d'Eu  and  at  "Windsor  on  them,  41 — Chris- 
tina offers  her  daught<M-'3  hand  to  Trince  Leopold,  42  — 
intrigue  fir  simultaneous  niarriage  of  tlie  Queen  and 
Infanta,  43 — Lord  Pulmerstou's  letter  to  Sir  II.  Uulwer, 
44 — terror  of  Guizot,  etc.,  at  the  Coburg  proposal,  45— 
the  two  marriages  are  contracted  on  the  Bauie  day,  40 
— coldness  in  consequence  between  France  and  Englan<!, 
47— effects  of  this,  43,  4',l — ^who  was  to  blame  in  them, 
50,  61 — the  Prince  de  Joinville  on,  xlvii.  3. 

Spanish  peasantry,  character  of  the,  I.  vii.  17 — nobility, 
18. 

Spanish  peninsula,  character  of  the  revolution  of  1820  in 
the,  I.  vii.  122— -causes  of  its  failure,  123. 

Spanish  question,  importance  and  dangers  of  the,  1S3G, 
III.  xxxiii.  70 — resignation  of  Thiei^s  on  it,  71. 

Spanish  Revolution,  influence  of,  in  Naples,  I.  vii.  100 — 
different  views  taken  of  the,  in  England  and  France, 
xi.  1 — effects  of,  on  Greece  and  Turkey,  II.  xiv.  12— in- 
fluence of  the,  on  Germany,  III.  xxvii.  21 — of  1820,  dis- 
astrous effects  of,  on  Germany,  89. 

Spanish  slave-ships,  tlie,  IV.  xliii.  14. 

Spanish  war,  objects  of  the  Frencli  government  in  the,  11. 
xvii.  118. 

Spanish  West  Indies,  increased  importation  of  slaves  into 
the,  IV.  xliii.  14. 

Speakership,  division  on  the,  ISS.'),  III.  xxxv.  22. 

Special  constables,  enrollment  of,  in  London  against  the 
Chartists,  IV.  xliii.  132. 

Specie,  abundance  of,  in  1818,  I.  iv.  33 — drain  of,  from 
England,  1S25,  II.  xi.x.  68,  79  and  note — ^drain  of,  from 
Bank  of  England  to  America,  1838,  etc.,  III.  xxxvii.  40 
— averages  of,  in  Bank,  1S3S-1S40,  ib.  note — failure  of 
the  bank  charter  act  to  prevent  withdrawal  of,  IV.  xliii. 
100 — drain  of,  from  France,  1840,  xlvii.  6 — scarcity  of, 
in  France,  1848,  1.  22,  23. 

Spectator,  the,  supports  the  reform  bill,  II.  xxiii.  71. 

Speculation,  tendency  of  variations  in  tlie  currency  to 
foster,  I.  X.  12^the  distress  of  1S25  attributed  to,  II. 
xxi.  4,  5— alleged  causes  of  the,  1825,  14 — rage  for,  in 
Gei'uiany,  1838,  III.  x.xvii.  50 — increase  of,  in  France, 
1830,  xxxiii.  40 — fever  of,  in  France,  1838,  xxxiv.  10 — 
tendency  of  the  monetary  system  to  foster,  xxxv.  6^ 
fervor  of,  1S44,  etc.,  and  its  direction  to  railways,  IV. 
xlii.  2— influence  of,  on  mercantile  character,  0 — alleged 
influence  of,  on  the  monetary  crisis  of  1847,  xliii.  79 — 
effect  of  the  bank  charter  act  in  fo:  tci  ing,  103 — alleged 
failure  of  the  bank  charter  act  to  clieck,  103 — effects  of 
the  monetary  system  in  inflaming,  14- — how  fostered  by 
the  bank  charter  act,  152,  153 — passion  for,  in  France, 
1841,  xliv.  3. 

S,  eculative  Society  of  Edinburgh,  the,  I.  iv.  52. 

Speech-making,  tendency  to,  in  the  reformed  Parliament, 
III.  xxxi.  28. 

Spelt,  produce  of,  in  France,  11.  xvii.  128  note. 

Spencean  Philanthropists  of  1817,  the,  I.  iv.  12. 

Spezzia,  maritime  importance  of,  II.  xiii.  43 — revolt  of, 
xiv.  22— threatened  by  the  Turks,  182G,  14S. 

Sphacteria,  capture  of,  by  the  Turks,  II.  xiv.  122. 

Spices,  fall  in,  1825-1 820,  IL  xix.  79  note. 

Spires,  the  bishop  of.  III.  xxvii.  04. 

Spirits,  rise  in  the  duty  on,  I.  ii.  39 — reduction  of  duties 
on,  1825,  II.  xix.  70  note — discussion  on  this,  71 — in- 
crease of  crime  caused  by  it,  72 — a  fit  subject  for  tax- 
ation, 74 — dangers,  etc.,  of  cheap,  ib.' — quantity  con- 
sumed, and  criminal  commitments,  1821-1848,  73  note — ■ 
increase  of  duties  on,  xxii.  34 — consumption  of,  in  En- 
gland, 1722  and  1833,  III.  xxxv.  27— fall  in  price  of, 
1782-1837,  xxxvii.  40  note— proposed  increase  in  duties 
on,  in  Ireland,  IV.  xli.  40 — decreased  consumption  of, 
in  Ireland,  65 — this  onlj'  temporary,  GO — increased  con- 
sumption of,  during  railway  mania,  xlii.  8  note. 

Spitalfields,  the  silk-manufactures  of,  II.  xix.  48 — state 
of  the  silk-weavers  in,  1830,  xxiL  9  note — riots  in,  9. 

Spleny,  baron,  a  Hungarian  emissary  in  Italy,  IV.  lii.  84. 

Splugen,  passage  of  the,  Dumas's  account  of,  II.  xviii.  40. 

Spohr,  the  works  of.  III.  xxviii.  86. 

Spring  Rice,  Mr.,  arguments  of,  against  repeal  of  the 
Union,  III.  xxxi.  121  et  seq. — ^statistics  regarding  Ire- 
land given  by,  124  note — becomes  colonial  secretary, 
129— chancellor  of  e.Nchequer,  1835,  xxxv.  44  and  note 
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— votes  ag.ainst  Mr.  Villiera's  motion  on  the  corn-lawn, 
xxxviii.  37. 

Stacey,  colonel,  at  the  Kojiick  Pas.s,  IV.  xlviii.  78 — brig- 
adier, at  Sobraon,  xlix.  82,  S3. 

Stadion,  count,  minister  of  interior,  IV.  liv.  75 — during 
the  discussicm  on  the  constitution,  Iv.  2. 

Stai.1,  M.  de,  views  of,  on  the  electoral  law,  I.  ix.  24— 
coui'se  followed  by,  after  the  fall  of  Decazes,  5t). 

Stacl,  madamc  de,  I.  xi.  12— as  a  political  writer,  II. 
xviii.  14 — as  a  novelist,  15— as  a  critic,  10 — as  a  philos- 
opher,  17 — on  the  works  of  Lessing,  III.  xxviii.  7 — on 
'\VieIaiid,9— on  Goethe,  12 — on  comedy,  31 — on  the  fine 
arts,  74— the  Uuke  do  Uroglie  married  to  the  daughter 
of,  xxxiii.  14. 

Stafford,  intended  rising  at,  1817,  I.  iv.  Vk 

Staffordshire,  additional  members  for,  II.  xxiii.  42  note 
—election  of  1S35  in,  IIL  xxxvi.  3 — riots  in,  1842,  IV. 
xli.  20. 

Stage,  the,  present  state  of,  in  France,  II.  xviii.  78 — in- 
fluence of,  on  the  modern  Frencli  school  of  painting,  83 
. — Goethe's  picture  of  the  influence  of.  III.  xxviii.  10. 

Stamp  duties,  the,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  47 — proposed  equali- 
zation of,  in  Ireland,  IV.  xli.  40. 

Stamp  duty  on  pamplilcts,  law  imposing,  in  France,  III. 
XXX.  34. 

Standard,  denial  of  the  intended  repeal  of  the  corn-laws 
by  the,  IV.  xlii.  40 

Standard  of  value,  effect  of  fluctuations  in  the,  I.  x.  5 — 
what  is  it?  9 — lluskisson  on,  133 — Peel's  definition  of, 
IV.  xli.  108. 

Standing  armies,  increase  of,  from  the  revolution  of  1848, 
I.  i.  23. 

Standing  army,  want  of  a,  in  Poland,  II.  xxvi.  8. 

Standisclie  Verfassung,  the,  in  Germany,  IV.  liiL  9. 

Stanfen,  defeat  ofStruve  at,  IV.  liii.  07. 

Stanhope,  earl,  speech  of,  on  the  national  distress,  1830,  II. 
xxii.  21  et.  seq. 

Stanhope,  Colonel  Leicester,  arrival  of,  in  Greece,  II.  xiv. 
100. 

Stanley,  Mr.,  afterward  lord,  and  Lord  Derby,  Irisli  sec- 
retary, 1830,  II.  xxiii.  6  note — and  the  prosecution  of 
O'Connell,  1831,  27 — views  of,  on  tithes  in  Ireland,  III. 
xxxi.  14 — his  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Irish  clergy,  15 
— arguments  of,  for  Irish  coercion  bill,  31 — arguments 
of,  for  Irish  Church  bill,  49 — modifications  of  it  moved 
by  him,  50 — prepares  the  negro  emancipation  bill,  and 

his  arguments  for  it,  91  et  seq agrees  to  the  grant  of 

£20,000,000,  99— resignation  of,  129— declines  to  join 
Sir  R.  Peel's  ministry,  xxxv.  16 — opposes  Lord  London- 
derry's appointment,  28 — arguments  of,  against  the 
Irish  Church  motion,  38  et  seq. — arguments  of,  against 
the  municipal  reform  bill,  xxxvi.  12 — arguments  of, 
against  Irish  corporation  bill,  34 — arguments  of,  against 
Irish  Church  bill,  40 — -votes  for  Irish  municipal  bill, 
1839,09 — arguments  of,  against  the  Jamaica  bill,  xxxvii. 
130 — on  Irish  crime,  xxxviii.  20 — colonial  secretary  un- 
der Peel,  IV.  xli.  14 — opposed  in  the  cabinet  to  the 
views  of  Peel,  xlii.  44 — applied  to  to  form  a  Protection- 
ist government,  but  declines,  45 — ^resigns,  ib. — argu- 
ments of,  for  the  corn-laws,  59 — secession  of  Lord  George 
Bentiuck  with,  xliii.  05 — on  the  bankruptcies  in  Lanca- 
shire during  1847,  114  note.— .S'c  Derby,  lord. 

Starke,  major,  (brccs  under,  in  Scinde,  IV.  xlix.  20 — at 
Hyderabad,  24,  25. 

Starodub,  statistics  of,  II.  xxvi.  44. 

State  criminals,  new  law  regarding,  in  Germany,  III. 
xxvii.  53. 

State  debts,  repudiation  of,  in  the  United  States,  III. 
xxxvii.  32. 

States-general,  provision  for,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Germanic  confederacy.  III.  xxvii.  4 — demands  of  tho 
estates  of  Prussia  for,  74 — petition  for  the,  in  I'russia, 
71 — of  Prussia,  decree  summoning  the,  powers  conferred 
on  them,  etc.,  77 — opening  of  them,  and  king's  speech, 
78 — new  constitution  of  the,  in  Holland,  1848,  IV.  liii. 
19. 

Statesmen,  change  in  the  character  of,  I.  x.  100. 

Statisque  de  la  France,  the,  II.  xvii.  120. 

Stauuton,  captain,  defeat  of  the  Pcishwah  by,  HI.  xxxix. 
4S 

Stealing  from  the  person,  increase  of,  I.  iv.  88  and  note. 

Steam,  the  applications  of,  to  mechanical  labor,  and  their 
effects,  I.  i.  41 — its  inapplicability  to  agriculture,  42  it 
srq. — effects  of,  on  the  struggle  between  lalior  and  cap- 
ital, II.  xxiv.  .*> — importance  of,  in  naval,  attacks  on 
land  defenses.  III.  xx.xiv.  28. 

Steam  communication,  advantages  and  dangers  of,  I.  i. 
53. 

Steam  navigation,  progress  of,  in  Great  Britain  after  the 
war,  I.  V.  3 — influence  of,  on  emigration,  IV.  Ivii.  65. 

Steamboat  passengers,  proposed  duty  on,  IL  ixiii.  29 
note. 

Steele,  the  Kssays  of,  I.  t,  42. 
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Steele,  Mr.,  violent  language  of,  in  Ireland,  HI.  xxxi. 
32. 

Stein,  baron,  the  reforms  of,  in  Prussia,  IIL  xxvii.  43 — 
the  memoirs  of,  xxviii.  53  —  changes  introduced  into 
Prussian  Poland  by,  IV.  xlvi.  14— views  of,  on  repre- 
sentation, liii.  9. 

Stephen,  the  archduke,  regent  of  Hungary,  IV.  liv.  8,  9— 
appointed  viceroy,  9 — disavows  the  proceedings  of  Jel- 
lachich,  28. 

Stephens,  Mr.,  a  Chartist  leader,  charged  with  sedition, 
III.  xxxvii.  65. 

Stephenson,  the  engineer,  I.  v.  39. 

Steuble,  Jacob,  an  accomplice  of  Hubert's,  HI.  xxxiv. 
19. 

Stevenson,  Mr.,  adjustment  of  the  right  of  search  ques- 
tion by,  IV.  xli.  88. 

Stewart,  lord,  embassador  at  Vienna,  recalled,  H.  xix. 
IT. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  the  philosophical  works  of,  I.  v.  29 — his 
want  of  original  thought,  30. 

Stewart,  Mr.,  of  Omoa,  during  the  Glasgow  outbreak  of 
1848,  IV.  xliii.  128. 

Steyning,  disfranchised,  H.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Stipendiary  magistrates,  proposed  appointment,  powers, 
etc.,  of,  in  the  AVest  Indies,  HI.  xxxi.  94. 

Stock  exchange,  speculation  in  the,  1825,  H.  xxL  13. 

Stockbridge,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Stockdale  the  bookseller,  case  of,  and  the  privilege  of  Par- 
liament, in.  xxxviii.  21. 

Stockport,  member  given  to,  U.  xxiii.  42  note— suppres- 
sion of  Chartist  meeting  at,  IH.  xxxvii.  67 — rates  of 
mortality  in,  1841,  IV.  xli.  17  ijote — distress  in,  1841, 
19. 

Stoddart,  colonel,  mission  of,  on  behalf  of  Herat,  HI.  xl. 
50. 

Stufflet,  column  of,  mutilated,  IIL  xxix.  42. 

Stonarambella,  massacre  of  Cretans  at,  H.  xiv.  97. 

Stoosha,  general,  minister  at  war,  IV.  liii.  55. 

Stopford,  admiral,  forces  of,  for  the  naval  campaign  in 
.Syria,  III.  xxxii.  62 — bombardment  of  Beyrout,  65 — fur- 
ther successes  of,  and  steers  for  Acre,  71 — bombardment 
of  it,  72 — receives  Mehemet  All's  submission,  74 — his 
capture  of  Acre  as  an  instance  of  naval  attack  on  land 
defenses,  xxxiv.  29. 

Stopford,  major,  wounded  at  Maharajpore,  IV.  xlix.  39. 

Stora,  occupation  of,  by  the  French,  III.  xxxiv.  57. 

Storey,  major,  at  Hyderabad,  IV.  xlix.  25. 

Storo,  defeat  of  the  Italians  at,  IV.  lii.  39. 

Stourbridge,  riots  at,  1J>42,  IV.  xli.  20. 

Stradella,  occupation  of,  by  the  Austrians,  I.  viii.  86. 

Strang,  Dr.,  statistics  of  births,  etc.,  in  Glasgow  by,  HI. 
xxix.  6  note. 

Strangers,  numbers  of,  in  Paris,  1819,  L  ix.  3. 

Strangford,  lord,  sent  as  representative  to  the  Congre.=;s  of 
Verona,  I.  xii.  11 — efibrts  of,  to  prevent  a  rupture  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey,  H   xiv.  52,  53. 

Strasbourg,  Louis  Philippe  at,  II.  xxv.  56 — the  cathedral 
of.  III.  xxviii.  79 — outbreaks  in,  1831,  xxix.  24 — prep- 
arations for  the  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon  at,  xxxiii. 
76 — its  outbreak,  77 — first  success,  78 — and  ultimate 
failure,  79 — tiial  and  acquittal  of  the  conspirators,  81 — 
proposed  railway  from  Paris  to,  xxxiv.  8 — resistance  to 
the  new  valuation  in,  IV.  xliv.  61 — Louis  Napoleon  at, 
1850,  Ivii.  29. 

Strathaven,  insurrectionary  movement  at,  and  its  sup- 
pression, I.  X.  51. 

Stratts,  captain,  L  iii.  103 

Strauss' s  Life  of  Christ,  character  of,  IH.  xxviii.  C9 — the 
alarm  regarding  it  unfounded,  70. 

Straw  plait,  proposed  reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  xlii.  49. 

Strikes,  evils  induced  by,  IL  xix.  55 — their  frequency  and 
extent,  56— causes  of  their  frequency,  57 — time  system 
to  l)e  adopted  regarding,  58  et  scq. — frequency  of,  since 
the  reform  bill,  xxiii.  150 — great,  in  Lyons.^  1834,  IIL 
XXX.  44 — insurrection  on  the  trial  of  the  leaders,  45 — 
great  increase  of,  1834  to  1837,  xxxvii.  52 — effect  of  the 
cotton-spinners'  "trial  on,  56 — importance  of  the  subject, 
and  neglect  of  it,  57 — demoralizing  influence  of,  ib. — 
causes  of  the  little  attention  paid  to  them,  58 — reasons 
why  they  are  so  frequent,  59 — means  of  guarding  against 
the  evil,  61 — cost  of  various,  to  the  community,  ib.  note 
— frequency  of,  in  France,  1840,  etc.,  IV.  xliv.  20 — in- 
creasing frequency  of,  rn  Paris,  36 — prevalence  of,  1S48, 
etc.,  Ivi.  3. 

Strickland,  Miss,  the  historical  works  of,  I.  v.  60. 

Strogonoff,  baron,  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  L  xiL  11 — 
embassador  to  Turkey,  disowns  the  Greek  insurgents, 
H.  xiv.  17 — protest  of,  against  the  arrest  of  Danesi, 
etc.,  49 — ultimatum  presented  by  him,  and  its  refusal, 
50 — breaks  off  diplomatic  relations,  ib. 

Stromboli,  the,  at  Acre,  HL  xxxiL  72. 

Strosler,  colonel,  death  of,  L  viii.  129. 

Struve,  M.,  a  member  of  the  Diet,  IV.  liiL  33— revolt  un- 


der, 43 — revolt  under,  in  Baden,  67— his  capture  and 
sentence,  ib. 

Stuart,  Sir  Charles,  at  the  Congress  of  Troppau,  L  viiL 
70. 

Stuart,  Lord  Dudley,  speech  of,  on  the  power  of  Kussia  in 
the  East,  HI.  xxxvi.  52. 

Stuart,  a  private,  at  the  Rickabashee  fort^  IH.  xl.  110 
note. 

Stuart  de  Rothesay,  lord,  publication  of  alleged  letters 
from  Louis  Philippe  to,  IV.  xliv.  53. 

Students,  the,  rising  of,  in  Paris  in  1820, 1,  be.  75,  70 — 
head  the  revolution  in  Vienna,  IV.  liv.  6,  7 — their  in- 
creased demands,  22. 

Sturmers,  count,  IV.  Ivi.  56. 

Sturt,  lieutenant,  at  Cabul,  HL  xL  120. 

Stuttgart,  society  for  liberty  of  the  press  at,  HI.  xxx.  23 
— excitement  in,  on  the  French  Revolution  of  1848,  IV. 
liii.  20— removal  of  National  Assembly  to,  79 — its  vio- 
lent proceedings  at,  and  dissolution,  80. 

Subjugation,  universal  feeling  of  resistance  to,  HI.  xxxix. 
1 — causes  of  this,  2. 

Succession,  change  in  order  of,  in  Spain,  IL  xxiv.  87 — war 
of  the,  its  origin,  etc.,  IV.  xlvi.  34. 

Succession,  law  of,  in  Turkey,  II.  xiii.  19  —  proposed 
changes  in  the  law  of,  in  France,  xvi.  43  ct  scq. — re- 
sults of  the  debate,  50 — taxes  on,  in  France,  xvii.  129 
note — additional  duty  on,  in  France,  IV.  Ivii.  6. 

Succession  tax,  the,  II.  xxiii.  125. 

Suchtelen,  count,  operations  of,  in  Persia,  H  xv.  28 — op- 
erations of,  against  Varna,  47. 

Suda,  blockaded  by  the  Greeks,  II.  xiv.  125. 

Sudbury,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Suddu-Adawlut,  court  of,  at  Calcutta,  HL  xx::ix.  29. 

Sue,  Eugene,  the  novels  of,  II.  xviii.  72 — a  writer  for  the 
daily  press,  74. 

Sue  d'Urgel,  capture  of,  by  the  Royalists,  I.  xi.  60. 

Suez,  opening  of  route  to  India  by,  IH.  xl.  13. 

Suffering,  influence  of,  as  a  corrective  of  nations,  I.  1.  54 
— way  in  which  it  acts,  55 — effects  of,  on  modem  French 
literature,  H.  xviii.  2 — influence  of,  in  inducing  desire 
for  political  change,  xxi.  18 — alleviation  of,  in  1827,  56 
—rise  of  Chartism  from.  III.  xxxvii.  62 — prevalence  of, 
in  England,  1848,  IV.  Ivi.  3,  4. 

Suffolk,  additional  members  for,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Suffn.ge,  the,  temis  of,  as  agreed  on  for  the  reform  bill,  II. 
xxiii.  30 — extension  of,  would  only  increase  corruptimj, 
155 — as  regulated  by  the  constitution  of  1S30  in  France, 
xxiv.  43 — lowering  of,  under  Louis  Pliilippe,  xxv.  4D — 
commencement  of  agitation  for  lowering,  in  France, 
HI.  xxxiv.  63 — extension  of,  deferred  by  the  Thiers 
ministry,  75 — measures  of  Hungarian  Diet  regarding, 
IV.  liv.  29. — See  also  Franchise. 

Pugana,  the  Val,  forcing  of,  by  the  Austrians,  IV.  lii.  59. 

Sugar,  rise  in  the  duty  on,  I.  ii.  39- fall  in,  1818  to  1822, 
X.  23  note — decreased  export  of,  from  England,  1822,  IL 
xix.  9— prices  of,  1824-1825,  64  note— fall  in,  1825-1826, 
79  note — prices  of,  1827-1829,  xxii.  16  note — prices  of, 
1824-1832,  xxiii.  130  note — colonial,  necessity  for  re- 
ducing duty  on,  HI.  xxxi.  83 — estimated  profit  from  cul- 
tivation of,  94 — increased  production  of,  and  decline  <if 
population,  95 — oppressive  character  of  the  duties  on  it, 
101 — produce  of,  Jamaica,  before  and  after  emancipa- 
tion, 104  note— and  the  West  Indies,  1S28-1841  ib.- in- 
creased production  of,  in  slave  states,  106 — decreased 
production  of,  in  Jamaica,  1835,  xxxvi.  26 — fall  in  price 
of,  1782-1S37,  xxxvii.  46  note — exports  of,  from  West 
Indies  before  and  after  emancipation,  125  note — com- 
parative consumption  of,  in  England  and  abroad,  IV. 
xli.  31— imports  of,  1839-1844,  77  note— produce  of  du- 
ties on,  1844,  104  —  increased  consumption  of,  during 
railway  mania,  xlii.  S  note — reduction  of  duty  on,  1845, 
15 — fall  in  price  of,  1841  to  1845,  35  note — proposed  re- 
duction of  duties  on,  49 — total  consumption  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  xliii.  5 — effects  of  negro  emancipation  on  pro- 
duction of,  in  West  Indies,  9 — imports  of,  from  West 
Indies,  1847-1849,  17  and  note—increased  production 
and  importation  of  slave-grown,  ib. — importation  of 
British  and  foreign,  17  notes — modification  of  duties  on, 
during  Irish  famine,  39  —  increased  consumption  of, 
1843-1846,  70  note— prices  of,  1845  to  18.51,  115  note- 
decline  in  consumption  of,  in  France,  1848,  li.  33. 

Sugar  duties,  proposed  changes  in  the,  1841,  III.  xxxviii. 
42 — division  on  these,  43 — motion  on  the,  54 — debate 
on  reduction  of  the,  1844,  IV.  xli.  106  —  government 
plan  for  the,  1846.  xliii.  5 — arguments  for  it,  ib.  et  geq. 
— arguments  against  it,  9  et  W5.— passing  of  the  bill, 
16 — its  results  to  the  West  Indies,  17 — its  effect  on  the 
slave-trade,  IS. 

Sudgen,  Sir  E.,  Iri.sh  chancellor,  1835,  III.  xxxv.  16  note 
— on  the  cotton-spinners'  trial,  xxxvii.  55  note — lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  1841,  IV.  xli.  14  note. 

Suleau,  M.,  appointed  director  of  registers,  etc.,  II.  xviu 
30. 
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Suliotes,  the,  insurrection  of,  II.  xiii.  7G — general  insur- 
rection of,  xiv.  2S — defeat  of  Cliourcliid  Pacha  by,  59 
— removal  of,  to  the  Ionian  Isles,  63. 

Sultan,  despotic  powers  vested  in  the,  II.  xiii.  IS,  19. 

Sumner,  Mr.  Holme,  vote  of,  on  the  civil  list,  1S30,  II. 
xxii.  79. 

Sunderland,  members  given  to,  II.  xxiii.  42  note  —  first 
appearance  of  cholera  at.  III.  ."cxxi.  9. 

Sunderbund,  formation  of  the,  in  Switzerland,  IV.  xlvi. 
94  —  proceedings  of  the  great  council  against  it,'i)5  — 
forces  of  the,  102— their  defeat,  1U3. 

Superb,  the,  at  tlie  battle  of  ."Vlgiers,  I.  ii.  76,  77. 

Superstition,  univereality  of,  in  Uussia,  I.  viii.  22. 

Supervision,  board  of,  established  in  Scotland,  IV.  xlii. 
29. 

Supplies,  the,  the  alleged  stoppage  of,  1831,  II.  xxiii.  65 
— stoppage  of,  moved  in  1S37.  III.  xxxvi.  5S. 

Supreme  Junta,  establishment  of  a,  in  Spain,  I.  vii.  72 — 
character  and  measures  of,  at  Madrid,  77. 

Suresne,  chateau  of,  sacked  by  the  mob,  1S48,  IV.  1.  4. 

Surrey,  disturbances  in,  1¥30,  II.  xxii.  70  —  additional 
members  for,  xxiii.  42  note — comparative  mortality  in, 
and  Manchester,  IV.  xliii.  S7. 

Suspension  of  casli  payments,  resumption  of  small  notes 
during,  II.  .xxi.  6 — decree  for,  in  France,  1S4S,  IV.  1. 
24 — its  effects,  25  et  seq. — extended  to  country  banks, 
26. — See  Cash  payments. 

Sussay,  general,  defeated,  IV.  Iv.  40. 

Sussex,  disturbances  in,  1830,  II.  xxii.  70  —  additional 
members  for.  xxiii.  42  note  —  preparations  of  the  Re- 
formers in,  1S31,  69. 

Sussy,  Collin  do,  II.  xvii.  SS,  xxiv.  19 — his  reception  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  22. 

Sutlej  River,  the,  IV.  xlix.  52 — passage  of,  by  the  Sikhs, 
62 — passage  of,  by  the  British,  87 — terms  of  treaty  re- 
garding, 88. 

Suttee,  abolition  of,  in  India,  III.  xl.  9. 

Sutton,  Mr.  Manners,  proposed  as  leader  of  House  of 
Commons,  II.  xxiii.  lOS  —  elected  Speaker,  1833,  III. 
x.\xi.  27 — majority  against,  as  Speaker,  xxxvi.  22. 

Sutton,  C.  M.,  home  under-secretary,  18-11,  IV.  xli.  14 
note. 

Suythan,  defeat  of  the  Chinese  at,  IV.  xlviii.  43. 

Suzzo,  Prince  Alexander,  death  of,  II.  xiv.  15. 

Swan  River  Settlement,  the.  III.  xxx\'iii.  11. 

Sweaborg,  bombardment  of,  as  an  instance  of  naval  at- 
tack on  land  batteries.  III.  xxxiv.  30. 

Sweden,  the  queen  of,  I.  viii.  98 — reciprocity  treaty  with, 

II.  xix.  29  note — shipping  employed  in  trade  with,  31 
— exports  to,  1S40-1849,  83  note^restrictive  system  of, 

III.  xxxviii.  50 — acquisitions  of  Russia  from,  xl.  2'.( — 
treaty  with,  regarding  the  slave-trade,  IV.  xliv.  49 — 
intervention  of,  on  the  Schleswig  question,  liii.  40. 

Swinton,  the  portraits  of,  I.  v.  92. 

Swiss,  massacre  of,  during  the  Three  Days,  II.  xvii.  82. 

Swiss  Diet,  predominance  of  the  Radicals  in,  and  their 
measures  against  the  Sunderbund,  IV.  xlvi.  95 — efforts 
at  accommodation,  and  military  preparations,  96. 

Swiss  Guard,  defeat  of  the,  during  the  Three  Days,  II. 
xvii.  73. 

Swiss  Guards,  the  papal,  defection  of,  IV.  lii.  83. 

Switzerland,  contributions  from  France  to,  I.  iii.  48  note 
— number  of  children  receiving  education  in,  x.  57 — 
political  contests  in,  1830,  II.  xxiv.  86 — jealousy  ex- 
cited in  Austria  by  the  changes  in,  xxv.  1  —  MuUer's 
History  of.  III.  xxviii.  45 — efforts  of  the  French  propa- 
gandists and  Polish  refugees  in,  xxx.  24 — state  of  the 
secret  societies  in,  xxxiii.  67  —  demands  of  France  re- 
garding the  refugees,  68 — residence  of  the  Duche.=s  of 
St.  Leu  and  Louis  Napoleon  in,  76 — intrigues  of  Louis 
Napoleon  in,  and  liis  extradition,  xxxiv.  20 — state  of, 
since  1815,  and  progress  of  democracy,  IV.  xlvi.  89,  90 
—  rapid  growth  of  radicalism  in  the  cities,  91  — origin 
of  the  religioua  disputes,  92  —  invasion  of  the  Free 
Bands  under  Ochsenbein,  93 — which  leads  to  the  Sun- 
derbund, 94 — proceedings  of  the  great  council  against 
it  1)5— preparations  for  civil  war,  96 — policy  of  France 
and  Austria  toward.  97 — policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  in 
supporting  the  Radicals,  93,  99 — its  eflects,  100 — he  de- 
lays to  join  in  the  Austrian  and  French  intervention, 
101 — forces  on  both  sides,  102— success  of  the  Radicals, 
103 — the  mediation  of  the  five  powers  declined,  104 — 
acknowledgment  of  the  French  Republic  by,  1.  46. 

Sydenham,  lord,  succeeds  Lord  Durham  as  governor  of 
Canada,  III.  xxxvii.  101  —  changes  introduced  into 
Canada  by,  110. 

Syghan,  fort/of,  evacuated  by  the  British,  III.  xl.  88. 

Sykes,  colonel,  on  the  drain  of  the  precious  metals  to  In- 
dia, III.  xxxix.  32  note  —  on  the  government  of  Oude, 

IV.  xlix.  120. 

Sylhet,  threatened  by  the  Burmese,  III.  xixli.  55 — aban- 
donment of,  by  the  British,  61. 
Synod,  convocation  of  a,  at  Berlin  in  1846,  III.  xxvii.  75. 


Syra,  destruction  of  a  Turkish  vessel  at,  II.  xiv.  125. 

Syracuse,  surrender  of,  to  the  Neapolitans,  IV.  lii.  109. 

Syria,  proposed  surrender  of,  to  Meliemet  Ali,  III.  xxxi. 
25 — viewa  of  Mehemet  Ali  on,  xxxii.  5 — physical  de- 
scription of  it,  6 — its  military  character,  7 — cession  cif, 
to  Mehemet  AH,  28 — preparations  of  Mehemet  Ali  in, 
1838,  46 — ultimate  demands  of  the  parties  regarding, 
56 — conditions  of  treaty  of  five  powers  regarding,  57-- 
forces,  etc.,  for  the  naval  campaign  in,  62  —  military 
description  of,  63  —  submission  of,  to  the  sultan,  T3  — 
tei-ms  of  treaty  with  Mehemet  Ali  regarding,  75. 

Syrians,  race  of  the,  II.  xiii.  7. 

Systemenoi,  tlie,  in  the  Iletairia,  II.  xiv.  5. 

SzachofTskoi,  general,  operations  under,  in  Poland,  II. 
xxvi.  47 — at  battle  of  Praga.  50,  51. 

Szawle,  defeat  of  Gielgud  at,  11.  xxvi.  81. 

Szecklers,  the,  revolt  of,  IV.  Iv.  20,  21. 

Szegedin,  advance  of  the  .\ustrians  to,  IV.  Iv.  71 — batt'e 
of,  72. 

Szela,  Jacques,  IV.  xlvi.  22. 

Szembek,  general,  II.  xxvi.  21 — at  Grorhow,  4S,  49. 

Szemen,  colleague  of  Kossuth,  IV.  liv.  47. 

SzoUos,  capitulation  of  the  Hungarians  at,  IV.  Iv.  81. 

Szoluok,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  IV.  Iv.  19. 

T. 

Taad,  defeat  of  Bern  at,  IV.  Iv.  69. 

Tabriz,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  II.  xiii.  73. 

Tabuenca,  defeat  and  death  of,  I.  xi.  74. 

Tafna,  defeat  of  Abd-el-Kader  on  the.  III.  xxxiii.  105 — 
relief  of  the  blockaded  French  in,  ib. — retreat  of  Abd- 
el-Kader  to  the,  IV.  xiv.  29. 

Taganrog,  last  journey  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to,  I. 
viii.  104 — his  last  illness,  and  death  there,  106,  106. 

Tahiti,  increased  dissension  between  England  and  France 
on  the  ground  of,  IV.  xli.  18  —  origin  of  the  dispul.5 
with  France  regarding,  97 — interference  of  the  French 
missionaries,  TS — the  French  take  possession  of  it,  99 — 
affair  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  100 — adjustment  of  the  matter, 
101 — excitement  in  France  regarding,  xlvi.  2 — its  set- 
tlement, 3— violence  of  the  journals  and  in  the  Cham- 
ber on  it,  4. 

Tait,  captain,  at  Meanee,  IV.  xlix.  15  —  at  Hyderabad, 
24. 

Takicheff,  M.  de,  at  the  Congress  of  Verona.  I.  xii.  11. 

Talavera,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at,  I.  xii.  77. 

Talbot,  lord,  lord-lieutenant,  of  Ireland,  I.  x.  115  —  re- 
tires, ib. 

Talbot,  the,  at  Acre,  III.  x.xxii.  72. 

Talent,  value  of  the  close  boroughs  as  admitting.  If. 
xxiii.  50.  132  —  comparative  exclusion  of,  under  the 
reform  bill,  151 — driven  to  the  press,  153. 

Talfourd,  Mr.,  efforts  of,  on  behalf  of  copyright,  IV.  xli. 
62. 

Talischof,  general,  I.  viii.  131. 

Talish,  cession  of  Khanat  of,  to  Russia,  II.  xlii.  73. 

Talisman,  the,  remarks  on,  I.  v.  10. 

Talleyrand,  M.,  appointed  to  the  ministry,  I.  iii.  S — be- 
comes premier,  9 — opposes  reactionaiy  measures,  12 — 
proposes  the  expatriation  of  the  Count  d'Artnis,  16 — 
advocates  restoring  the  freedom  of  the  press,  17 — made 
member  of  Chamber  of  Peers,  20 — supports  the  heredi- 
tary peerage,  21 — Fouclie  di.'^missed  by,  40 — fall  of.  and 
of  his  ministry,  41 — efforts  of,  for  the  escape  of  the  pro- 
scribed Napoleonists,  77  —  efforts  of,  for  the  escape  of 
Ney,  83 — warning  of  Didier  against,  125 — efforts  of,  en 
behalf  of  Poland  in  1815,  viii.  3 — on  the  capture  of  the 
Tuileries,  II.  xvii.  104 — views  of,  as  to  the  succession 
to  Charles  X.,  xxiv.  14 — recommends  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  to  accept  the  lieutenancy-general,  27 — pacific 
policy  of,  1830,  xxv.  25 — views  of,  regarding  Holland 
and  Belgium,  62 — supports  the  election  of  Prince  Leo- 
pold, 6-J — on  the  intervention  of  France  and  England  in 
Belgium,  63  — convention  regarding  Antwerp  signed 
by.  III.  xxix.  S5  —  resigns  tlie  embassy  to  London, 
xxxiii.  11 — last  illness  and  death  of,  xxxiv.  17  —  his 
character,  18. 

Talleyrand,  Augusts  de,  resignation  of,  II.  xxiv.  44. 

Talloux,  M.  de,  minister  of  public  worship,  1848,  IV.  !i. 
31. 

Tallow,  prices  of.  1824-1825,  II.  xix.  64  note  —  propose  J 
reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  xlii.  48. 

Tallow  candles,  proposed  reduction  of  duties  on,  II.  xxiii. 
29  and  note. 

Talma,  the  actor.  II.  xviii.  78. 

Talon,  M.,  I.  ix.  46. 

Talon,  general,  recaptures  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  II.  xvii. 
71,  72, 

Tamworth,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  not^e — 
Peel's  address  to  electors  of,  1835,  III.  xxxv.  17. 

Tang,  viceroy  of  Wantung,  proceedings  of,  against  the 
English,  IV.  xlviii.  24. 

Tangiers,  bombardment  of,  by  the  French,  IV.  xiv.  38. 
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Taormina,  defeat  of  the  Sicilians  near,  IV.  lii.  lOS. 

Tao-tse,  followers  of,  in  China,  IV.  xlviii.  16. 

Tapona,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  IV.  xlv.  29. 

Tara,  language  of  O'Connell  at  monster  meeting  at,  IV. 
xli.  69. 

Tariff,  the  new,  as  proposed  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  IV.  xli.  46, 
47 — is  passed,  55 — ciroumstance  which  made  it  neces- 
sary, 513—1840,  xlii.  48,  49— its  alleged  results,  35. 

Tarle'ton,  captain,  capture  of  Prome  by,  IV.  xlix.  110. 

Tarragona,  the  archbishop  of,  a  member  of  the  regency 
at  Urgel,  I.  xi.  73 — surrender  of  town  to  the  French, 
xii.  79. 

Tartars,  the  invasions  of  India  by  the,  III.  xl.  18. 

Tartar  soldiery  of  China,  the,  IV.  xlviii.  5. 

Tartar  invasion,  effects  of  the,  on  Rus.sia,  I.- viiL  38. 

Tartary,  acquisition  of,  by  llussi;i,  III.  xl.  '29. 

Tai-tas,  colonel,  at  tlie  battle  of  Isly,  IV.  xlv.  42. 

Taschereau,  M.,  sub-prefect  of  department  of  the  Seine, 
II.  XXV.  IT. 

Tasso,  Kara,  at  the  battle  of  Modon,  II.  xiv.  121. 

Tatar-Bazaiijilc,  pass  through  the  Balkan  by,  II.  xv.  129. 

Tattah,  town  of,  IV.  xlix.  2— occupation  of,  by  tlie  Brit- 
ish, 6. 

Tauris,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  II.  xv.  25. 

Taurus  range,  the.  III.  xxxii.  63 — aspect  of  the  villages, 
etc.,  of,  II.  xiii.  26. 

Tavistock,  the  close  borough  of,  II.  xxiii.  30. 

Tavoy,  cession  of,  to  the  British,  III.  xx.xix.  72. 

Taxation,  reduction  of,  on  the  peace  not  tlie  cause  of  the 
distress,  I.  ii.  9 — direct  and  indirect,  21 — rise  of,  dur- 
ing the  war,  39 — comparative  lightness  of,  in  Ireland, 
57 — demands  for  reduction  of,  in  England,  x.  103  — 
pressure  of,  as  measured  by  price  of  grain,  134 — reduc- 
tions of,  in  Great  Britain,  1823,  II.  xi.-c.  10—1824,  11  — 
reductions  of,  1826-1828,  xxi.  81 — motion  for  revision 
of  system  of,  183U,  xxii.  30— Mr.  Baring  on  the  reduc- 
tions of,  1831),  37 — the  successive  reductions  of,  the  cause 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  sinking  fund,  39 — not  the 
original  basis  of  representation,  xxiii.  48 — equal  dis- 
tribution of,  in  England  under  the  old  system,  125 — 
exemption  from,  unknown  in  England  under  old  sys- 
tem, ib. — unequal  distribution  of,  since  the  reform  bill, 
147 — impatience  of,  in  Poland,  and  its  effects,  xxvi.  S 
— concessions  regarding,  in  Prussia,  III.  xxvii.  65^ 
powers  of  the  States-general  of  Prussia  regarding,  77 — 
pressure  of,  on  West  India  produce,  xx.\i.  101, 102 — al- 
leged excess  of,  in  Ireland,  119 — refoi'uis  regarding,  in 
Turkey,  xxxii.  52 — relative  amount  of,  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  xxxvi.  61— indirect,  impossibility  of  aug- 
menting, in  India,  xxxi.x.  20 — pressiu'e  of,  in  Madias 
presidency,  xl.  2 — exemptions  from,  in  Hungary,  IV. 
liii.  11 — equality  of,  established  in  Prussia,  62 — meas- 
ures of  Hungarian  Diet  regarding,  liv.  29. 

Taxes,  increased  weight  of,  from  the  currency  bill  of  1819, 

I.  i.  6 — effects  of  the  contraction  of  the  currency  on,  26 
— amount  of,  repealed  after  tlie  peace,  iv.  80 — new,  im- 
posed in  1819,  81 — produce  of,  France,  1830,  II.  xvii. 
38 — various,  repealed  in  Great  Britain,  1821-1823,  xix. 
8  note — amount  of,  remitted  in  England,  1822-18i;'5,  10 
—reduction  o'',  182.5,  70  — repeal  of,  1826,  xxi.  32  — 
amount  repealed,  182-2_1825,  ib.  note — repeal  of,  1830, 
xxii.  84 — indirect,  their  repeal  the  cause  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  sinking  fund,  39 — amount  repealed,  ib. 

note this  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  currency,  40 — 

refusal  of  payment  of,  agreed  to  at  Birmingham,  xxiii. 
S4 — various,  abolished  by  the  urban  constituencies,  147 
— increase  of.  under  Louis  Philippe,  III.  xxx.  60 — re- 
duction of,  1833,  xxxi.  58 — excess  of,  in  Great  Britain 
over  Ireland,  124  note — reduction  of,  1844,  IV.  xli.  105 
— pressure  of,  on  land  in  France,  xliv.  4 — indirect,  re- 
pealed in  France,  1848,  and  additions  to  direct,  1.  28. 

Taxis,  Prince  William,  death  of,  IV.  lii.  57. 

Taylor,  colonel,  at  the  passage  of  the  Khyber,  IV.  xlviii. 

62 — brigadier,  death  of,  at  Sobraon,  xlix.  SO. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  the  prose  of,  III.  xxviii.  41. 
Taylor,  Sir  Herbert,  negotiations  of,  with  the  Tory  peers, 

II.  xxiii.  103 — present  at  the  meeting  regarding  the 
creation  of  peers,  112  and  note — his  circular  to  the  Op- 
position peers,  113  note. 

Taylor,  Mr.,  table  of  fall  of  prices  by,  III.  xxxvii.  46 

note. 
Tchangalik,  attack  on  redoubt  of,  II.  xv.  52. 
Tchecliipine,  general,  a  Russian  conspirator,  I.  viii.  123. 
Tchendorf,  defeat  of  Bem  at,  IV.  Iv.  69. 
Tcheodarff,  general,  captures  Debroczin,  IV.  Iv.  54. 
Tclierbntoff,  general,  corps  under,  1828,  II.  xv.  30  note. 
Tcliernigov,  statistics  of,  II.  xxvi.  44. 
Tcheskau,  operations  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  at.  III.  xxxii. 

14. 
Tchesme,  the  naval  battle  of,  II.  xiv.  7. 
Tchevtsevadze,  prince,  II.  xv.  82. 
Tchinn,  sy-stem  of  the,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  23 — great  power 

given  by  it,  24. 


Tchirkvona,  combat  at,  II.  xv.  124. 

Tcliitinsk,  the  Russian  political  exiles  at,  I.  viii.  142. 

Tea,  new  taxes  on,  1819,  I.  iv.  81— fall  in,  1818  to  1822, 
X.  23  note — prices  of,  1824-1832,  II.  xxiii.  130  notc-- 
consuniption  of,  in  England,  1722  and  1833,  III.  xxxv. 
27 — fall  in  price  of,  1782-1837,  .xxxvii.  46  note — proilaco 
of  duties  on,  1844,  IV.  xli.  104 — increased  consuinpiinn 
of,  during  railway  mania,  xlii.  8  note— increased  con- 
sumption of,  1843-1846,  xliii.  70  note — prices  of,  1845  to 
1851,  115  note. 

Tecsdale,  colonel,  at  Mcanee,  IV.  xlix.  15 — death  of,  17. 

Teheran,  assassination  of  the  Russian  minister  at,  II.  xv. 
84. 

Tel  of  Algeria,  district  of  the,  and  its  inhabitants,  III. 
xxxiii.  94,  IV.  xlv.  1 — influence  arising  from  its  pos- 
session, 3. 

Telford,  Thomas,  the  engineer,  I.  v.  39. 

Tellier,  colonel,  trial  and  sentence  of,  for  the  conspiracy 
at  Befort,  xi.  18. 

Temesvar,  blockade  of,  IV.  Iv.  40 — the  siege  and  defense 
of,  71— its  relief  by  Haynau,  73  et  seq. — battle  of,  74. 

Tempe,  the  defile  of,  II.  xiii.  81 — forced  by  the  Turks, 
xiv.  69. 

Temperance  leagues,  formation,  etc.,  of,  in  England,  II. 
xix.  75. 

Temperance  movement,  the,  in  Ireland,  FV.  xli.  C5 — its 
progres.-*  and  decline,  66. 

Temporary  relief  act  for  Ireland,  1847,  FV.  xliii.  40 — ex- 
penditure under  it,  and  relief  afforded,  41,  44  note. 

Terapoure,  colonel,  defeat  of  Sidi-Embauck  by,  IV.  xlv. 
31. 

Temps,  the,  circulation  of,  II.  xvii.  19  note — office  of, 
closed  by  government,  64-— tone  of,  1839,  III.  xxxiv.  40. 

Ten  hours'  amendment.  Lord  Ashley's,  and  its  fate  in  the 
Commons,  IV.  xli.  80. 

Ten-pound  franchise,  the,  II.  xxiii.  43— determined  on  for 
the  reform  bill,  30 — eagerness  of  the  towns  for,  54 — re- 
tained in  the  new  reform  bill,  94. 

Tenants  at  will,  extension  of  the  franchise  to,  H.  xxiii.  70 
— clause  regarding,  retained  in  new  reform  bill,  93. 

Tenant  right,  demand  of,  for  Ireland,  IV.  xlii.  78. 

Tenantry,  the  estrangement  between,  and  their  landlords 
in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  12 — representation  of,  under  the  old 
constitution  of  England,  xxiii.  123. 

Tenasserim,  cession  of,  to  the  British,  m.  xxxix.  72. 

Tenedos,  naval  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  U.  xiv.  78. 

Tennant,  J.  E.,  secretary  of  board  of  control,  1841,  IV.  xli. 
14  note. 

Tennessee,  statistics  of  banks  in.  III.  xxxvii.  7  note. 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  the  poems  of,  I.  v.  27. 

Tenterden,  lord,  on  the  law  as  to  seditious  meetings,  IT. 
xxiii.  26  note — trial  of  the  Bristol  rioters  before,  90 — at- 
tack on,  91. 

Terceira,  the  expedition  to,  II.  xxii.  14 — it  is  intercepted 
by  the  British  cruisers,  15 — dispute  between  France  and 
Portugal  regarding  blockade  of,  xxv.  77. 

Ternaux,  returned  for  Paris  in  1827,  II.  xvi.  71. 

Ternova,  passes  through  the  Balkan  by,  II.  xv.  129. 

Territorial  aristocracy,  difference  between,  and  a  commer- 
cial, I.  iv.  5,  6. 

Test  and  corporation  acts,  the.  Canning  opposed  to  repeal- 
ing, II.  xxi.  88 — sketch  of,  103 — arguments  for  their 
repeal,  104 — and  against  it,  107 — the  repeal  carried,  109 
— reflections  on  it,  110. 

Teste,  M.,  becomes  minister  of  commerce,  HI.  xxxiii.  5— 
keeper  of  the  seals,  etc.,  under  Soult,  1839,  xxxiv.  38 
note — minister  of  public  works  under  Soult,  1840,  102 
note— the  trial  and  conviction  of,  IV.  xlvii.  11,  12. 

Tete  de  Flandre,  the,  at  Antwerp.  III.  xxix.  89. 

Texas,  alleged  inroad  of  the  Americans  into,  1819,  I.  vii. 
62 — reciprocity  treaty  with,  II.  xix.  29  note — the  ap- 
propriation of,  by  the  United  States,  IV.  xli.  94. 

Tezcen,  defeat  of  the  Afghans  at,  IV.  xlviii.  tO,  91. 

Thackeray,  the  novels  of,  I.  v.  75. 

Thnckwell,  general,  operations  of,  against  the  Sikhs,  IV. 
xlix.  99 — Sir  Jo.'^eph,  at  Sobraon,  84. 

Thain,  major,  death  of,  III.  xl.  134. 

Thalaba,  remarks  on,  I.  v.  19. 

Thames  tunnels,  joint-stock  companies  for,  1825,  n.  xix. 
60  note. 

Tliarin,  Bishop  of  Strasburg,  appointed  preceptor  to  the 
Duke  de  Bordeaux,  II.  xvi.  54. 

Theatre,  decline  of  the,  in  France,  II.  xviii.  67,  08. 

Theatres  of  Paris,  licentiousness  of,  1832,  III.  xxx.  7 — 
sums  voted  to,  1838,  xxxiii.  123  and  note — public  com- 
panies for,  in  France,  xxxiv.  7  note — the  French,  state 
of,  1838,  12. 

Theisperg,  general,  movements  of,  after  Kapolna,  TV.  Iv. 
IS. 

Theiss  River,  the,  IV.  Iv.  4 — passage  of,  by  the  Russians, 
54. 

Thelin,  Charles,  aids  Louis  Napoleon  to  escape,  IV.  xlvi, 
31< 
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Theodore  Vladim.ii-uko,  beads  the  revolt  in  Wallachia,  IT. 

xiv.  15 — treachery  and  death  of,  ;!0. 
Theodorito,  arclibishop,  vice-president  of  the  I^egislativc 

Council  of  Greece,  II.  xiv.  11,'). 
Theodoi-owitch,  general,  defeated,  IV.  Iv.  40— losses  of,  45. 
Thcrc-iicn.--tadt,  meeting  of  Kmperor  of  Austria  and  King 

of  Prussia  at,  III.  xxvii.  .V2. 
Therissow,  captui-e  of,  by  the  Turks,  II.  xiv.  47. 
Thennopyla?,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  II.  xiv.  38— repeated 

defeats  of  the  Chourchid  Paeha  at,  73. 
Theseus  of  Canova,  tlie,  III.  xxviii.  75. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F.,  attorney-general,  1852,  IV.  Ivi.  64  note. 
Tliessaly,  the  pacha  of,  operations  under  in  Macedonia, 

II.  xiv.  63 — spread  of  the  insurrection  to,  2S— successes 
of  the  Turks  in,  38— successes  of  tlie  Greeks  in,  91— dev- 
astations of  the  war  in,  114  —  included  in  kingdom  of 
Greece,  xv.  142. 

Thetford,  partially  disfranchised,  11.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Tliibaudeau,  Adolphe,  at  Lafltte's,  II.  xxiv.  25. 

Thibet,  kingdom  and  mountains  of,  IV.  xlviii.  7. 

Tiiiele,  M.,  a  leader  of  the  Puritan  party  in  Prussia,  III. 
.xxvii.  73. 

Thierry,  Araadee,  the  works  of,  TI.  xviiL  30,  31. 

Thierry,  .\uguste,  the  works  of,  II.  xviii.  30,  31. 

Thiers,  M.,  connection  of,  with  the  (Jonstitutionnel,  I.  ix. 
14 — attacks  of,  on  the  Polignac  ministry,  II.  xvii.  6 — 
career  and  character  of,  12 — efforts  of,  against  the  Po- 
lignac ministry,  19 — signs  the  protest  against  the  or- 
donnances,  63 — course  counseled  by,  74 — the  historical 
works  of,  xviii.  35 — his  merits  and  defects,  36^iis  His- 
tory of  the  Consulate  and  Empire,  37^a  writer  for  the 
daily  press,  74 — supports  the  Orleanists,  xxiv.  10 — 
placard  prepared  by,  in  the  Orleans  interest,  14 — mis- 
sion of,  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  Neuilly,  10 — proceed- 
ings of,  against  the  Napoleonists,  24 — ^efforts  of,  to  pop- 
ularize the  new  dynast)',  32 — returned  to  Deputies  in 
ISol,  XXV.  57 — defen.«e  of  the  foreign  policy  of  ministers 
by,  S2  el.  sq. — arguments  of,  against  tlie  abolition  of 
the  hereditaiy  peerage,  96 — employment  of  Deutz  by, 

III.  xxix.  53— becomes  minister  of  tlie  interior,  S3,  xxx. 
9 — circular  to  prefects  drawn  up  by,  10 — large  grant  for 
public  works  moved  by,  1833,  17 — admissions  of,  re- 
garding his  History  of  tlie  Revolution,  32 — arguments 
of,  for  tlie  law  against  associations,  3S^animosity  in 
the  cabinet  to,  40 — becomes  minister  of  the  interior,  ib. 
— during  the  insuiTection  of  1S34,  49— policy  of,  on  the 
Eastern  question,  1S39,  xxxii.  55 — views,  etc.,  of,  on 
the  Eastern  question,  and  on  the  treaty  of  the  allies  re- 
garding it,  60 — statement  by,  of  the  French  fleet  in  the 
Me  iiterranean,  1840,  61 — violence  of,  after  the  bom- 
bardment of  Beyrout,  68 — note  of  November  S  to  the 
allied  powers,  69 — his  fall,  and  succeeded  by  Guizot,  70 
— resignation  of,  xxxiii.  5 — resumes  office,  6 — diverg- 
ence of  views  between,  and  Guizot,  13 — intrigues  of, 
against  De  Broglie,  47 — becomes  premier,  52-  his  char- 
acter as  a  statesman,  53  e^  xeq. — course  followed  regard- 
ing the  reduction  of  the  interest  question,  55 — declara- 
tion of  his  views,  56 — attack  on  liiui  in  tlie  Chamber,  59 
— financial  statements,  60 — negotiations  of,  regarding 
occupation  of  Cracow,  6l — other  diplomatic  treaties  by, 
62 — proceedings  of,  regarding  the  refugees  in  Switzer- 
land, 68 — views  of,  on  the  Sprinish  question,  and  his 
resignation,  71 — views  of,  on  Algeria,  106 — sent  for  by 
the  king  on  Mole's  resignation,  and  conditions  demand- 
ed by  him,  xxxiv.  33 — renewed  attempt  to  form  a  min- 
istry, 34 — excluded  from  the  Soult  ministry,  38 — party 
lieided  by,  4't — views  of,  as  to  the  government  of  the 
executive,  64 — si^eech  of,  on  the  Eastern  question,  1840, 
60  .  t  seg. —heads  the  coalition  against  the  ministry,  71 
— formation  of  second  ministry  of,  73 — statement  of  his 
principle^,  74 — his  first  measures,  75— his  support,  etc., 
in  the  press,  76^views  of,  and  project  for  removing  the 
bones  of  Napoleon  to  France,  78 — inaugur.ation  of  pillar 
to  insurrection,  79 — policy  of,  in  the  East,  88 — views  of, 
on  the  allied  treaty,  94— vigorous  measures  proposed 
by,  95 — great  warlike  preparations  of,  97 — change  of 

policy,  and  abandonment  of  his  warlike  views,  100 

communications  with  Guizot,  ib.  note — his  resignation, 
101 — speech  of,  on  the  address,  104 — ni'ijority  against 
him,  and  charge  of  his  speculating  in  the  funds,  110 — 
kind  of  fortification  for  Paris  urged  by,lll — expenditure 
nnder,  113 — errors  commit'ed  by,  on  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion, 116  etneq. — increase  of  the  deficit  under,  IV.  xliv. 
5 — popularity  of  hia  ministiy  from  its  aggressive  tend- 
encies, 21 — answer  of,  on  parliamentary  reform,  28  ct 
.scg'.— the  railway  .scheme  of,  43 — arguments  of,  for  the 
regency  bill,  84  et  -irq. — position  taken  up  liy,  91 — his 
character  as  a  statesman,  94 — as  a  public  epeakei',  95 — 
his  fate  as  a  minister,  96^argument  of,  against  the 
Jesuits,  xlvi.  6— circular  to  the  electors  by,  1846,  33  — 
joins  the  coalition  against  the  guvernment,  xlvii.  18^ 
efforts  of,  against  the  Socialists,  22 — speech  of,  on  tlie 
fin.inces,  1S4S,  28 — sent  for  to  form  a  ministry,  59 — or- 


ders the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  61,  62 — resigns,  64— 
at  the  last  council  of  Louis  Philippe,  6.') — appearance  of 
in  the  Deputies  after  the  flight  of  the  king,  72 — inde- 
cision of,  on  the  crisis  of  1848,  78 — returneil  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  1.  77 — views  of,  as  to  the  .Scx^ialist*, 

Ivii.  25 — one  of  the  committee  on  electoral  rights,  26 

Pix^ech  of,  in  the  Assembly,  35 — votes  against  revision 
of  the  constitution,  40— views  of,  before  the  coup-d'Otat, 
4.5 — arrested,  48. 

Thirlwall,  the  History  of  Greece  by,  I.  v.  6!5. 

Tliirsk,  partially  disfranchised,  H.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Thirst,  sufferings,  etc.,  from,  during  Afghanistan  expedi- 
tion, III.  xl.  63. 

Thirty  Years'  War,  Schiller's  History  of  the,  HI.  xxviii. 
21. 

Thistlewood,  Arthur,  sketch  of  the  career  of,  I.  x.  44— 
lie.ads  the  (Jato  Street  conspirators,  ib. — their  dcsigne, 
45— their  final  plans,  46— conflict  in  the  Cato  Street  loft, 
47 — his  execution,  48. 

Thomas,  captain,  at  Ali-Musjid,  IV.  xlviii.  55. 

Thoma.s,  colonel,  during  the  insuiTection  of  June,  IV.  1- 
89. 

Thomas,  Emile,  abuses  under,  IV.  1.  79. 

Thomas,  general,  appointed  to  command  National  Guard, 
IV.  I.  74. 

Thomson,  major,  at  the  assault  of  Ghuznco,  IH.  xl.  60,  71. 

Thomson,  Mr.  I'oulett,  motion  for  revision  of  system  of 
taxation  by,  1830,  H.  xxii.  30  -treasurer  of  the  navy, 
1S30,  xxiii.  0  note — Ixjcomes  president  of  the  board  of 
trade,  IH.  xxxi.  129— president  of  board  of  trade,  1S.S5, 
xxxv.  44  note — succeeds  Lord  Durham  as  governor  of 
Canada,  xxxviL  101 — vote  of,  on  the  corn-laws,  .xxxviii. 
37. 

Thomson,  the  paintings  of,  I.  v.  91. 

TliorbuiTi,  the  portraits  of,  I.  v.  92. 

Thornton,  general,  I.  iv.  25. 

Thornton,  Mr.,  on  the  resumption  of  cash  pajTnents  in 
ISIS,  I.  iv.  38. 

Thorwaldsen,  the  works  of.  III.  xxviiL  75. 

Thouars,  insurrection  at,  1822,  I.  xi.  19. 

Thought,  general  power  of,  over  mankind,  I.  i.  50 its  in- 
fluence in  human  affairs,  51 — advantages  as  regards  the 
conmiunication  of,  from  steam,  etc.,  53— increasing  in- 
fluence of,  in  governments,  x.  161. 

Three  Days,  the,  see  France,  Charles  X,  etc. 

Three  and  a  half  per  cents.,  reduction  of  the,  in  England, 
IV.  xli.  103. 

Three  per  cents.,  error  of  Pitt  in  borrowing  in  the,  IV.  xli. 
103. 

Thugs,  destruction  of  the,  in  India,  IH.  xl.  10. 

Thunder,  the,  at  Acre,  IH.  xxxii.  72. 

Thunfuld,  chevalier,  IV.  liv.  75. 

Thurgovia,  changes  in  constitution  of,  1830,  H.  xxiv.  66 

Thurles,  capture  of  Smith  O'Brien  at,  IV.  xliii.  139. 

Thurn,  count,  IV.  lii.  45— junction  of,  with  Uadetsky,  46 
. — repulsed  at  Vicenza,  ?ft.— reinforcements  brouglit  up 
by,  61 — repulse  of,  at  Kivoli,  65 — occupies  Panna,  77 — 
.surrender  of  Charles  Albert  to,  96— occupies  Ferrara, 
105. 

Tibretza,  pass  of,  forced  by  the  Russians,  IV.  Iv.  68. 

Ticino,  passage  of  the,  by  the  Sardinians,  IV.  lii.  89. 

Ticket-of-leave  system,  introduction  of,  and  its  rcsults. 
IV.  Ivi.  42. 

Tidd,  one  of  the  Cato  Street  conspirators,  I.  x.  45 — exe- 
cution of,  48. 

Tieck,  the  works  of,  IIL  xxviii.  31. 

Tieglo,  the,  in  Russia,  its  advantages  and  evils,  I.  viiL  2!) 
— -way  in  which  it  is  carried  into  effect,  30. 

Tierney,  Mr.,  on  the  budget  for  1816,  I.  ii.  25— arguments 
of,  on  agricultural  distress,  1816,  34  —  arguments  of, 
1816,  for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  46 — on  the 
distress,  etc.,  in  1817,  iv.  11— on  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments,  34 — motion  by,  on  the  bank  restriction  act, 
57— arguments  of,  against  the  foreign  enlistment  bill, 
100  ct  acq. — suggests  the  appointment  of  Lord  Althorpe 
as  leader  of  the  finance  committee,  II.  xxi.  94 — resig- 
nation of,  96 — declaration  by,  against  reform,  xxiL  44 
note. 

Tiers  etat,  progress  of  the,  in  Germany,  HI.  xxvii.  79. 

Tiers  Parti,  the,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  1S34,  ni. 
xxxiii.  12. 

Tiflis,  Turkish  forces  at,  H.  xv.  108. 

Tiger  Island,  passage  of,  by  British  frigates,  1834,  IV. 
xlviii.  20. 

Tigh  Singh,  IV.  xlix.  .58. 

TIghc,  an  Irish  leader,  tri.al  of,  IV.  xliil.  140. 

Tiles,  reduction  of  duty  on,  HI.  xxxi.  69  note. . 
Tile-draining,  general  introduction  of,  IV.  IvL  21. 
Tilsit,  gains  of  Russia  by  treaty  of,  1.  viil.  2 — the  reforms 

introduced  into  Prussia  after,  HI.  xxvii.  43. 
Timber,  colonial,  proposed  duty  on,  II.  xxiii.  29  not* — 
prop<i:^cd  reduction  of  duty  on,  IV.  xli.  47 — and  again, 
xJiL  48. 
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Timber  duties,  proposed  changes  in  the,  1841,  III.  xxxviii. 
42. 

Times,  the,  violence  of,  on  the  refoi-m  question,  11.  xxiii. 
67 — violent  language  of,  during  the  elections  of  1831, 66 
—violent  language  of,  against  the  "Wellington  ministry, 
111  note— attacks  on  the  Melbourne  ministry  by.  III. 
xxxi.  159- on  the  new  poor-law,  1S39,  xxxvii.  49 — on 
the  efifects  of  the  currency  system,  IV.  xli.  bS  —  an- 
nouncement in,  of  the  approaching  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws,  xlii.  46 — on  the  commercial  crisis  of  1856,  xliii. 
146  notes. 

Timour,  route  of,  to  India,  m.  xl.  19,  20. 

Tiraour,  prince,  son  of  Shah  Soojah,  forces  under,  for  ex- 
pedition into  Afghanistan,  III.  xl.  56— passage  of  the 
Khyber  by  forces  under,  65— disorders  of  troops  of,  SI — 
extortions  of  troops  of,  96. 

Tindall,  Sir  N.,  solicitor-general,  II.  xxi.  66  note. 

Tiughae,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  IV.  xlviii.  35. 

Tipperarj-,  the  assizes  for  1822  in,  I.  x.  121— threatened 
insurrection  in,  1828,  11.  xxi.  118— disturbed  state  of, 
1830,  xxii.  19— outrages  in,  1831,  xxiii.  99— proclama- 
tioQ  of,  in  1832,  lU.  xxxi.  20— tithe  outrages  in,  1836, 
xxxvi.  43 — agrarian  outrages  in,  1846,  IV.  xlii.  74,  T6 
note — increase  of  crime  in,  1S4T,  xliii.  9T  and  note. 

Tithes,  abolition  of,  by  the  Cortes  in  1820,  I.  vii.  86— dif- 
ferent mode  of  collecting,  in  England  and  Ireland,  II. 
XX.  21 — oiganized  resistance  to,  in  Ireland,  1832,  III. 
xxxi.  12 — committees  on  them,  and  their  abolition,  13 — ■ 
advantages  of  this,  14 — facts  brought  out  in  the  evidence, 
15  et  seq. — governuient  plan,  and  O'Connell's  opposition 
to  it,  17 — increased  agitation  against,  21 — small  amount 
individually  due,  22 — new  ministerial  project  regarding, 
in  Ireland,  52 — causes  of  the  resistance  to,  in  Ireland, 
136— proposed  substitution  of  land  tax  for,  ilj. — .armed 
resistance  to,  in  Ireland,  158 — commutation  of,  bill  for, 
1835,  x.xxv.  30 — causes  of  the  combination  in  Ireland 
against,  35  —  renewed  agitation  against,  in  Ireland, 
x.xxvi.  43 — measures  of  Hungarian  Diet  regarding,  IV. 
liv.  29. 

Tithe  bill  for  England,  introduction  of,  1836,  III.  xxxvi. 
4S_.Ireland,  progress  of,  xxxi.  136 — opposition  of  all 
parties  to  it,  137 — ultimate  fate  of,  144. 

Tithe  composition  act,  the  Irish,  its  provisions,  etc.,  11. 
XX.  21 — its  beneficial  working,  2.5. 

Tithe  conflicts  in  Ireland,  1S31,  II.  xxiii.  99,  100. 

Titleri,  surrender  of,  to  Abd-el-Kader,  lU.  xxxiiL  IIT. 

Title-^,  heieditary,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  23. 

TitoflF,  baron,  IV.  Ivi.  56. 

Tlemsen,  attempt  of  Abd-el-Kader  on,  and  its  relief  by 
(.Ilausel,  III.  xxxiii.  103— danger  of  the  French  in,  lii5 
— relieved,  ib. — measures  of  Bugeaud  for  relief  of,  115 — 
terms  of  treaty  of  La  Tafna  regarding,  117 — capture  of, 
by  the  French,  IV.  xlv.  29. 

Tobacco,  new  taxes  on,  1819,  I.  iv.  81 — ^prices  of,  1824^- 
1S25,  II.  xix.  Gt  note— fall  in,  1825-1826,  79  note— pro- 
posed reduction  of  duties  on,  xxiii.  29  and  note — fall  in 
price  of,  1782-1837,  III.  xxxvii.  46  note — ^imports  of, 
1839-1844,  IV.  xli.  77  note — increased  consumption  of, 
during  railway  mania,  .xlii.  8  note — slave-grown,  Lord 
John  Russell  on  the  admission  of,  xliii.  6. 

Toc<iueville,  count  de,  created  a  peer,  II.  xvi.  69 — the 
works  of,  xviii.  58 — his  errors,  59 — speech  of,  on  the  ad- 
dress, 1848,  IV.  xlvii.  29. 

Todd,  captain,  sent  to  superintend  the  fortifying  of  Herat, 
III.  -xl.  84— retires  from  Herat,  95. 

Toikari,  reduction  of,  by  the  Turks,  II.  xiv.  98. 

Tokay,  exploit  of  Cossacks  at,  IV.  Iv.  54. 

Tolelo,  bastion  of,  at  Antwerp,  HI.  xxix.  89,  92. 

Toleration,  theoretic  establishment  of,  in  Turkey,  H.  xiii. 

28 effects  of,  in  the  Netherlands,  xxiv.  70 — provision 

for,  in  the  Germanic  confederacy,  HI.  xxvii.  4 — declara- 
tion of,  by  Frederick  WiUiam,  68 — religions  in  India, 
xl.  11. 

Tolls,  pressure  of,  in  South  Wales,  and  the  Rebecca  riots 
against  them,  IV.  xli.  82  et  seq. 

ToUeron,  arrest  and  execution  of,  I.  iii.  126. 

Tolosa,  advance  of  the  French  to,  I.  xii.  T8 — their  recep- 
tion in,  74. 
Tolstoy,  count,  at  battle  of  Tzombor,  IV.  Iv.  61. 
Tomb  izi,  operations  of,  in  Candia,  1823,  II.  xiv.  97. 
Toramasio,  a  Venetian  demagogue,  IV.  Iii.  2— liberation 
of,  at  Venice,  3^at  head  of  provisional  government,  ib. 
Tomorch,  pass  of,  forced  by  the  Russians,  IV.  Iv.  68. 
Tougres,  defeat  of  the  Belgians  at,  II.  xxv.  71. 
Tonguet,  admiral,  made  a  peer,  I.  vi.  96. 
Tonnage  duty,  abolishment  of  the,  I.  x.  144. 
Tony,  K.irner's  drama  of.  III.  xxviii  33. 
Tooke,  Mr.,  on  the  financial  position  of  England  in  1819, 
I.  X.  19— on  the  fall  of  prices  and  conseiiuent  distress 
in  1819,  etc.,  23  note — .on  the  state  of  trade,  etc.,  in 
1823-1824,  II.  xix.  64— the  free-trade  petition  drawn  up 
'oy,  40 — on  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  export  of  gold, 
III.  xxxvii.  42 — on  the  railway  crisis,  FV.  xliii.  120. 


Toolsa  Bye,  murder  of.  III.  xxxix.  51. 

Tootumdurrah,  defeat  of  Dost  Mohammed  at,  UL  xl.  90. 

Top-Dagh,  storming  of  the,  II.  xv.  102. 

Tophani,  great  fire  at,  II.  xiv.  85. 

Topjees,  the  Turkish,  II.  xiii.  44. 

Toreno,  the  marquis,  a  leader  in  the  Cortes  of  1820, 1,  vii. 
84 — new  society  headed  by,  xi.  49 — supports  the  law 

against  the  press,  50 — threatened  by  the  mob,  ib a 

member  of  the  Spanish  committee  in  France,  11.  xxiv.  66. 

Tories,  the,  want  of  social  influence  among,  I.  v.  112 ■ 

support  the  bill  for  disfranchising  the  forty-shilling  free- 
holders, II.  xxi.  151 — division  among,  from  the  effects 
of  the  contraction  of  the  currency,  xxii.  6 — their  indig- 
nation at  Catholic  emancipation,  7 — secession  of,  from 
the  Wellington  ministry,  25 — feelings  of,  toward  George 
IV.  46 — objects  of,  in  desiring  reform,  74 — views  of,  on 
the  Irish  Church  commission,  HI.  xxxi.  135 — creations 
of  peers  by,  xxxvi.  25  note — ^gains  of,  by  the  elections 
of  1841,  xxxviii.  57 — different  views  of  Peel  taken  by, 
at  different  times,  IV.  xli.  1 — coercion  bills  for  Ireland 
brought  in  by,  xlii.  71 -See  also  Conservatives. 

Tory  party,  the,  breaking  up  of,  II.  xxii.  25 — reunion  of, 
under  Peel,  x,\iii.  54 — breaking  up  of,  by  the  corn-law 
question,  IV.  xliii.  1 — this  done  by  its  own  leaders,  2 — 
entire  breaking  up  of,  98. 

Toro,  defeat  of  the  Royalists  at,  I.  xi.  76. 

Toronto,  advance  of  the  insurgents  on,  IH.  xxxvii.  85,  86 
— their  defeat,  87. 

Torot,  Colonel  Ignatz,  execution  of,  FV.  Iv.  85. 

Torquato  Tasso,  Goethe's,  III.  xxviii.  12. 

Torrilla,  prince,  IV.  xlvi.  85,  Hi.  18. 

Tortona,  occupation  of,  by  the  Austrians,  I.  viii.  86. 

Tortosa,  ravages  of  yellow  fever  in,  I.  xi.  43 — capture  of, 
by  the  allies,  HI.  xxxii.  71. 

Torture,  abolition  of,  in  Spain,  I.  vii.  34 — abolition  of, 
among  the  Cossacks,  U.  xv.  20 — use  of,  in  China,  IV. 
xlviii.  14. 

Tosti,  M.,  speech  of,  on  the  abdication  of  Charles  Albert, 
IV.  Iii.  97. 

Totness,  partially  disfranchised,  11.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Toula,  population  of,  I.  >iii.  20  note. 

Toulon,  insurrectionarj-  attempt  at,  1821,  L  xi.  23 — prep- 
arations for  the  expedition  to  Algiers  at,  II.  xvii.  41 — 
outbreaks  in,  1831,  HI.  xxis.  24 — reform  banquet  at, 

1840,  IV.  xliv.  31 — fire  in  the  arsenal  of,  xlvii.  10. 
Toulouse,  the  archbishop  of,  H.  xvi.  9,  82 — Royalist  atroc- 
ities at,  I.  iii.  34  —  propased  railway  from  Paris  to,  HL 
xxxiv.   8 — reform   banquet   at,  IV.  xliv.  32 — riots  in, 

1841,  against  the  new  valuation,  62 — their  suppression, 
63 — revolutionary  banquet  at,  1848,  li.  20. 

Toultcha,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  H.  xv.  42. 

Tour,  prince  de  la,  I.  viii.  80 — anti-revolutionary  efforta 
of,  at  Turin,  82,  83,  84. 

Tourgunoff,  Nicholas,  condemned  to  Siberia,  I.  viii.  137. 

Tourkmantchai,  treaty  of,  II.  xv.  28. 

Tourlain,  M.  de,  death  of,  at  Befort,  I.  xi.  18. 

Tourret,  M.,  minister  of  commerce,  IV.  1.  97  note. 

Tours,  arrest  of  the  ex-ministers  of  Charles  X.  at,  II.  xxiv. 
60 — reform  banquet  at,  IV.  xliv.  32. 

Tower,  preparations  against  the  Chartists  at  the,  IV.  xliii. 
132. 

Towns,  inability  of  large,  to  support  their  numbers,  L  i. 
44  —  predominance  of  democratic  passion  in,  62  —  in- 
crease of  crime  in,  iv.  83 — the  Spanish,  prevalence  of 
Liberalism  in,  vii.  14 — large,  want  of,  in  Russia,  viiL 
15,  20  —  population  of  principal,  in  Russia,  20  —  the 
French,  state  of  public  feeling  in,  xi.  26— policy  of 
government  toward,  in  Turkey,  II.  xiii.  21 — the  Ayams 
in  the  Turkish,  29 — population  of,  in  Turkey,  32 — in- 
creased value  of  houses  in,  in  France,  xvii.  35 — the 
French,  absence  of  religious  restraints  in,  121 — large 
proportion  of  natural  children  in,  122— ^crowding  of 
population  into,  in  France,  130 — the  great  commercial 
and  manufacturing,  want  of  representation  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  xxii.  2 — collision  of  interests  between,  and  those 
of  the  counties,  3 — increase  of  realized  wealth  in  the, 
27 — the  great,  influence  of  the  railway  system  on,  67 — 
excitement  in,  1830,  xxiii.  25— excitement  in,  on  the 
reform  bill,  54 — ^increased  number  of  members  for,  un- 
der new  reform  bill,  94  —  representatives  of,  in  the 
States-general  of  Prussia,  III.  xxviL  77  note  —  the 
French,  state  of  the  working  classes  in,  1831,  xxix.  2— 
the  elections  for  1833  in  the  large,  .xxxi.  26 — predomi- 
nance given  to  the,  by  the  reform  bill,  xxxvii.  3— 
growth  of  aristocracy  in  the,  in  the  United  States,  10 — 
outcry  in,  against  the  corn-laws,  xxxviii.  36 — effects  of 
the  railway  system  on  the  large,  IV.  xlii.  9 — the  S^'ot- 
tish,  increase  of  pauperism  in,  28 — objects  of,  in  seeking 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  89 — comparative  mortality  of, 
and  the  country,  xliii.  93 — increase  of  population  in,  in 
France,  158 — influx  into,  in  France  from  the  conn  try, 
xliv.  39 — the  Swiss,  progress  of  R.idicalism  in,  xlvi.  91 
increased  influence  given  by  railways  to,  Ivi.  23. 
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Town  districts,  comparative  mortality  of,  IV.  Ivi.  35. 

Tracy,  M.  de,  minister  of  marine,  lSi8,  IV.  li.  31. 

Tracy,  Leon,  a  member  of  Louis  Napoleon's  cabinet,  FV. 
Ivii.  3. 

Trade  and  manufactures,  debate  in  Parliament  on,  1817, 
I.  iv.  24 — sound  condition  of,  in  England,  to  end  of 
1824,  II.  xix.  64 — contempt  for,  among  the  Afghans,  III. 
xl.  21 — improvement  in,  1843,  IV.  xli.  76. 

Traders,  distress  of  the,  in  Great  Britain,  1839,  IIL 
xxxvii.  39. 

Trades  unions,  origin,  etc.,  of,  in  England,  I.  vii.  104 — 
violence  employed  by,  II.  xix.  53 — measures  of  the  Ger- 
manic Diet  against.  III.  xxvii.  54 — origin  of,  xxxviii. 
5n,  51— violences  of,  51 — effect  of  the  cotton-spinners' 
trial  with  regard  to,  56. 

Trading  class,  the,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  26. 

Trading  classes,  the,  prosperity  of,  in  Paris  under  the 
Restoration,  11.  xvii.  126— accumulations  of  capital  by, 
xxiii.  163 — influence  of,  in  the  boroughs,  144 — prosperi- 
ty of,  in  France,  xxiv.  3 — alarm  of,  at  the  income  tax, 
IV.  xli.  49. 

Trafalgar,  monument  voted  for  battle  of,  I.  ii.  61. 

Tragala  Perro,  the,  the  Spanish  revolutionary  song,  I.  xi. 
38. 

Training,  military,  act  for  prohibiting,  L  x.  35. 

Trajan,  the  wall  of,  U.  xv.  35. 

Trajanopolis,  advance  of  the  Russians  to,  II.  xv.  135. 

Transfers  in  funds,  proposed  duty  on,  II.  x.\iii.  20  note. 

Transfers  of  land,  taxes  on,  in  France,  II.  xvii.  129  note. 

Transport,  defective  means  of,  in  India,  III.  xxxix.  19. 

Transportation,  practical  abandonment  of,  I.  iv.  93 — ad- 
vantages of,  and  its  abandonment.  III.  xxxviii.  7 — how 
this  has  ensued,  8 — relinciuisliment  of  the  system,  IV. 
Ivi.  37 — causes  which  led  to  it,  38 — what  government 
should  have  done,  39 — effects  of  the  abandonment,  40,  41. 

Transylvania,  proposed  union  of,  to  Hungarj',  IV.  liv.  16 
— operations  of  Bem  in,  Iv.  9,  20  et  scq. — occupied  by 
the  insurgents,  21 — defeats  of  Bem,  etc.,  in,  68. 

Trant,  Inspector,  defeat  of  Smith  O'Brien  and  the  Irish 
rebels  by,  IV.  xliii.  139. 

Trapani,  suiTender  of,  to  the  Neapolitans,  IV.  lii.  109. 

Trappist,  the,  a  Royalist  leader  in  Spain,  .sec  Maranou. 

Tras-os-Montes,  Royalist  insurrection  in,  I.  xii.  97 — inva- 
sion of,  from  Spain,  II.  xxi.  50. 

Travel,  extension  of,  to  the  middle  classes  by  the  railway 
system,  II.  xxii.  64. 

Traveling,  passion  for,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  41. 

Treason,  inexpedience  of  punishing  with  death,  I.  iii.  139, 
140 — defect  in  the  English  law  regarding,  iv.  22 — com- 
mencement of  the  trials  for,  in  France  in  1834,  III. 
xxxiii.  16— effect  of  the  mode  of  trial  resolved  on,  17 — 
commencement  of  the  trial,  and  contest  with  the  Bar, 
18 — contest  about  the  choice  of  defenders,  19 — the  pro- 
ceedings, 20 — the  accused  refuse  to  plead,  21 — progress 
of  the  trial,  22 — continued  disorders,  and  letter  of  Audry 
de  Puyraveau,  23 — proceedings  in  the  Deputies  regard- 
ing the  trials,  24 — the  trials  disjoined,  and  escape  of 
part  of  the  prisoners,  25 — conclusion  of  them,  26 — re- 
flections on  them,  27  et  seq. 

Treasurership  of  the  navy,  motion  on  the,  II.  xxlL  31. 

Treaty  of  6th  July  regarding  Greece,  the,  II.  xiv.  151  et 
.seq. 

Treaties  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  T.  vi.  64. 

Trebizond,  population  of,  II.  xiii.  32  note — threatened  by 
the  Russians,  xv.  106  —  establishment  of  academy  at, 
m.  xxxii.  53. 

Trees  of  liberty,  planting  of,  in  Paris,  1848,  IV.  1.  11  — 
decree  of  the  Germanic  Diet  regarding.  III.  xxvii,  49. 

Tregony,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  4'2  note. 

Tregtay,  general,  death  of,  II.  xv.  58. 

Treilhard,  M.,  prefect  of  police,  resignation  of,  II.  xxv.  17. 

Trelat,  M.,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  II.  xxiv.  22— speech  of, 
on  his  trial  for  treason.  III.  xxxiii.  27,  28 — minister  of 
public  works,  1848,  IV.  1.  69  note. 

Tremouille,  the  prince  de  la,  I.  iii.  62. 

Trent,  insurrection  in,  IV.  lii.  29 — recaptured,  ib. 

Trent  Valley  Railway,  commencement  of  the,  by  Sir  R. 
Peel,  IV.  xlii.  11. 

Trestaillon,  a  Royalist  assaasin,  L  iii.  35  —  tried  and  ac- 
quitted, ib. 
Tretes,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  II.  xiv.  72. 
Treves,  the  holy  coat  of,  and  excitement  caused  by  it,  in. 

xxvii.  73. 
Treviso,  the  duke  of,  made  a  peer,  I.  vi.  96— invested  by 
the  Austrians,  IV.  lii.  59 — capitulation  of,  59 — garrison- 
ed by  Radetsky,  60. 
Trevor,  captain,  moved  up  to  Cabul,  III.  xl.  104 — murder 

of,  with  Macnagliten,  124. 
Trezel,  general,  defeat  of,  by  Abd-el-Kader,  in.  xxxiii. 
101 — at  siege  of  Constantine,  121. 

Trianon,  retreat  of  Charles  X.  to,  II.  xvii.  90. 

Tribune,  the,  denunciations  of  Casimir  Porier  by,  II.  xxv. 
51 — suppression  of.  III.  xxix.  67 — violent  language,  etc.. 


of,  1833,  XXX.  31  note — suppression  of,  1834, 49 — charges 
against  the  Peers  in,  xxxiii.  24. 
Tricolor,  hoisting  of  the,  in  Paris  in  1830,  II.  xvii.  69 — 

cliange  in,  1848,  IV.  1.  3. 
Trioorpha',  defeat  of  the  Greeks  at,  II.  xiv.  128. 
Tricoupi,  IVL,  Greek  minister,  IV.  xlvi.  58. 
Trieste,  e.xtension  of  railway  lines  to,  IIL  xxvii.  72. 
Trim,  O't'onnell  at  monster  repeal  meeting  at,  IV.  xli.  69. 

Tripoli  (iVfrica),  the  bey  of,  negotiations  with,  regarding 
piracy,  etc.,  I.  ii.  69. 

Tripoli  (Asia  Minor),  population  of,  II.  xiii.  32  note — de- 
feat of  the  Turks  at,  III.  xxxii.  9 — secured  by  treaty  to 
Mehemet  All,  28— capture  of,  by  the  allies,  71. 

Tripolitza,  description  of,  and  its  siege  by  the  Greeks,  II. 
xiv.  39 — storming  and  massacre  of,  41 — importance  of 
its  capture,  42 — surrender  of,  to  the  legislative,  101 — 
capture  of,  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  127. 

Trocadero,  assault  of  the,  at  Cadiz,  I.  xii.  85. 

Tronciiet,  M.,  a  leader  of  the  Parti-pr<  tre,  II.  xvi.  10. 

Tronson,  colonel,  check  of,  at  Joolgah,  III.  xl.  90. 

Troops  of  the  lino,  the  treason  of  the,  during  the  Three 
Days,  n.  xvii.  106. 

Troppau,  the  congress  of,  I.  viii.  70 — itg  proceedings,  71 — 
discussion  in  Parliament  on  it,  x.  93. 

Trott,  M.  de,  IIL  xxvii.  48  note. 

Troubetzkoi,  prince,  a  leader  of  the  Russian  conspirators, 
I.  viii.  lis,  121  —  named  dictator  by  the  conspirators, 
122,  126 — cowardice  and  arrest  of,  130 — condemned  to 
Siberia,  137. 

Troubetzkoi,  the  princess,  accompanies  her  husband  to 
Siberia,  I.  viii.  141,  142— ciiielty  of  Nicholas  to  her,  143. 

Trouve-Chauvel,  M.,  appointed  minister  of  police,  IV.  1.  74. 

Troy,  siege  of,  European  and  Asiatic  character  as  exhibit- 
ed in,  II.  xxvi  2. 

Troyes,  Louis  Philippe  at,  II.  xxv.  56  —  resistance  to  the 
valuation  in,  IV.  xliv.  61. 

Truro,  lord,  decides  against  right  of  able-bodied  poor  to 
relief  in  Scotland,  IV.  xlii.  2;i. 

Truro,  partially  disfrancliised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Truxillo,  capture  of,  bj'  the  French,  I.  xii.  77. 

Tse-Kee,  defeat  of  the  Chinese  at,  IV.  xlviii.  38. 

Tsikliedjcri,  repulse  of  the  Russians  at,  II.  xv.  107. 

Tskhout,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  II.  xv.  74. 

Tudors,  Mr.,  map  by,  of  the  Maine  boundary,  IV.  xli.  89. 

Tuffnell,  Mr.,  views  of,  regarding  the  poor-law,  III. 
xx.xvii.  47  note. 

Tuileries,  the,  return  of  Louis  XVIII.  to,  I.  iii.  11 — 
threatened  by  the  insurgents  in  1820,  ix.  76  —  capture 
of,  by  the  insurgents,  II.  xvii.  81 — importance  of  the 
capture  of,  104 — last  council  of  Louis  Philippe  at,  IV. 
xlvii.  6.5— sacking  of,  1848,  I.  4,  7. 

Tulloch,  brigadier,  during  advance  to  Cabul,  IV.  xlviii. 
87. 

Tunis,  the  bey  of,  negotiations  with,  regarding  piracy, 
etc.,  I.  ii.  69. 

Turban,  reintroductinn  of  the,  in  Turkey,  III.  xxxii.  53. 

Turcoing,  defeat  of  French  revolutionists  at,  IV.  1.  42. 

Turiak,  defeat  of  Bem  at,  IV.  Iv.  69. 

Turin,  revolution  in,  I.  vii.  119 — evacuation  of,  by  the  rev- 
olutionists, viii.  84  —  reception  of  Lord  Minto  in,  IV. 
xlvi.  78 — excitement  in,  for  renewal  of  the  war,  lii.  84. 

Turkey,  recent  acqui.sitions  of  Russia  from,  I.  i.  12  — 
tendency  of  Russia  toward,  viii.  34 — Russian  interven- 
tion in,  II.  xiii.  67 — conquests  of  Peter  the  Great  from, 
69  —  treaty  of  Bucharest,  70  —  treaties  between  Russia 
and,  regarding  the  Principalities,  75  note — the  cession 
of  Parga  to,  in  1819,  xiv.  8 — its  surrender  to  her,  10 — 
effects  of  the  Spanish  Revolution  on,  12 — state  of,  in 
1821,  13 — its  militaiy  weakness  at  this  time,  14 — com- 
mencement of  the  Greek  insurrection,  15 — first  meas- 
ures of  the  government,  17 — spread  of  the  insurrection 
throughout  Greece,  21,  22 — excitement  at  Constantino- 
ple, 23 — murders  of  Greeks,  24 — measures  of  the  Sul- 
tan, 25 — ^ cruelties  in  Asia  Minor,  26  —  massacres  in 
Cyprus,  27 — the  insurrection  general,  28 — war  between, 
and  Persia,  48 — disputes  and  negotiations  with  Russia, 
49 — ultimatum  of  the  latter,  and  its  refusal,  ,00 — her 
ultimatum,  51 — efforts  of  the  English  embassador  to 
avoid  a  rupture,  52 — losses  of,  by  campaign  of  1823,  79 
— earthquakes,  etc.,  in,  81 — renewed  negotiations  with 
Russia,  82 — revolution  in  favor  of  the  Janizaries,  84 — 
preparations  of,  for  campaign  of  1824,  103 — terms  pro- 
posed by  the  three  powers  regarding  Greece  to,  1.V2 — 
reply  of  her  government,  153  et  seq. — preparations  of, 
156 — final  note  of  the  allies,  and  reply,  157 — duty  and 
advantageof  early  interference  between  herand  Greece, 
170— conduct  of,  on  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and  rupture 
with  the  allies,  165 — state  of  the  negotiations  with  Rus- 
sia, 1826,  XV.  6- — measures  resolved  on  against  the  Jan- 
izaries, 7— new  statute  regarding  the  Janizaries,  8  — 
their  iijsurrcction,  9 — their  defeat  and  destruction,  10 
et  seq — effects  of  their  destruction,  13 — civil  reforn;,<!, 
14 — negotiations  with  Russia,  aud  demands  of  the  lat- 
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tpr,  15 — these  acceded  to,  16— convention  of  Ackerman, 
IT — its  disastrous  consequences  to  lier,  18 — furtlier  re- 
forms of  Mahmoud  in,  19 — preparations  of  Russia  for 
war  with,  2T — recriminations  between,  and  Kussia,  28 
• — commencement  of  hostilities,  31 — preparations  of,  33 
—forces  raised,  33 — critical  position  of,  1858,  and  firm- 
ness of  tlie  government,  50 — losses  of,  during  campaign 
of  1828,  65 — preparations  of,  for  the  campaign  of  1829, 
84— iireparations  of,  for  campaign  of  1829  in  Europe, 
111  J-iiaval  forces  of,  1821),  115— the  treaty 'of  Adriano- 
ple,  136  et  seq. — final  convention  regarding  Greece,  142 
— eiTfots  of  the  severance  of  Greece  on,  143 — the  al- 
leged regeneration  of,  115 — policy  of  Russia  toward,  in 
treaty  of  Adrianople,  146 — difficulty  of  her  conrinest, 
14T  —  her  strength  from  situation,  148  —  destined  tri- 
umph of  Christianity  in,  151 — reciprocity  treaty  with, 
xix.  2J  note — commercial  treaty  of  Prussia  witli,  1S41, 
III.  xxvii.  66 — Von  Hammer's  History  of,  xxviii.  46 — 
resolution  of  the  Congress  of  Mnntz-Graetz  regarding, 
XXX.  26 — effects  of  the  possession  of  Constantinople  on, 
xxxii.  1 — her  weakness  after  the  peace  of  Adrianople, 
2  —  Mehemet  Ali  in  Kgypt,  3  —  origin  of  the  war  with 
him,  5 — commencement  of  it,  7  et  seq. — results  of  the 
campaign,  and  great  preparations,  13 — danger  of,  after 
the  battle  of  Konieh,  20 — applies  to  England,  and  is 
refused  succor,  21 — reasons  for  not  applying  to  France, 
22 — makes  application  for  help  to  Russia,  23 — wliich  is 
accorded,  24  —  the  government  endeavors  to  counter- 
mand thr-  Russian  succors,  and  breach  of  the  negotia- 
tions, 25  —  fresh  Russian  expedition,  26  —  mission  of 
Lord  Durham,  etc.,  to  Russia  regarding,  27 — terms  ex- 
acted by  the  latter  from  her,  ib. — treaty  between  Me- 
hemet Ali  and,  28  —  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  with 
Russia,  29 — its  terms,  30 — remonstrances  of  the  western 
powers  against  it,  31 — new  treaty  regarding  Greece,  35 
—  commercial  treaty  between  England  and,  42  —  in- 
creasing coldness  between  France  and,  44 — mutual  re- 
criminations between,  and  Mehemet  Ali,  45 — efforts  of 
France  and  England  to  avert  bostilitie?,  46  —  com- 
mences hostilities,  47  — forces  of,  48  —  battle  of  Nezib, 
49 — .treacherous  surrender  of  her  fleet,  50  —  death  and 
character  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  51 — etfect  of  his  reforms 
on  her  power,  i6. — revival  of  pacific  views,  52 — reforms 
and  changes  under  Abdul  Medjid,  52,  53 — revolution 
in  Servia,  54 — danger  of  second  intervention  of  Russia, 
and  views  of  tlie  European  powers,  55  —  ultimate  de- 
mands of,  regarding  Egypt,  56  —  treaty  with  the  four 
powers  for  settlement  of  question,  57  —  terms  finally 
granted  b}',  to  Mehemet  Ali,  xxxii.  74 — treaty  con- 
cluded, 75  —  treaty  with  tlie  European  powers  regard- 
ing the  Dardanelles  and  I'osphorus,  76 — her  true  dan- 
ger fiom  Russia,  78,  7.)  —  fatal  effect  of  the  refusal  of 
aid  to  her  by  ICnglaiid,  79 — convention  with  Russia  for 
evacuation  of  Silistria,  xxxiii.  62 — debate  in  Deputies 
on,  183^,  xxxiv.  46  et  seq. — Thiers's  policy  toward,  88 
— final  treaty  between  Mehemet  Ali  and,  114 — danger 
from  Russia  to,  since  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  116, 
117  —  acquisitions  of  Russia  from,  xl.  29  —  prostration 
of,  before  Russia,  33 — the  eecvet  object  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas's  visit  to  England,  IV.  xli.  120— flight  of  the 
Hungarian  refugees  into,  Iv.  83 — demands  of  Russia  for 
expulsion  of  Hungarian  refugees,  Ivi.  56. 
Turkey  in  Europe,  population  of,  II.  xiii.  17 — classifica- 
tion of  the  population,  ib.  note. 
Turks,  the,  race  of,  II.  xiii.  7 — system  of  government  of, 
9 — the  military  strength  of  tlie  empire  derived  from 
them,  11— character  of,  27 — skill  of,  in  the  use  of  arms, 
47 — their  defense  of  fortresses,  49,  50 — causes  of  their 
obstinate  defense  of  tliese,  51 — Russian  mode  of  fight- 
ing them,  52 — exasperation  between,  and  the  Greeks, 
before  tlie  revolt,  77 — massacres  of,  in  Moldavia,  xiv.  16 
— enthusiasm  of,  against  the  Moldavian  insurgents,  20 
— successes  of,  in  the  Morea,  1821,  36 — renewed  massa- 
cres by,  in  Smyrna,  43 — naval  defeats  of,  77,  78 — re- 
sults of  campaign  of  18J3,  79,  80  — plans  of,  for  the 
campaign  of  1823,  89— preparations  of,  far  campaign  of 
1825,  119  — forces  of,  at  Navarino.  160  — their  defeat 
there,  161  et  seq. — atrocities  of,  during  the  Greek  war, 
169 — excitement  of,  on  the  passage  of  the  Balkan,  xv. 
136 — number  of,  in  Algiers,  xvii.  48  note — disastrous 
effects  of  the  conquest  of  the  Byzantine  empire  by, 
xxvi.  4. 
Turkirih  empire,  the,  vehemence  of  the  strife  of  races  in, 
II.  xiii.  6 — variety  of  races  in  it,  7 — division  of  Chris- 
tians and  Mussulmans  in,  8 — system  of  government,  9 
— the  division  of  races  made  it  more  easy,  10 — its  mili- 
tary strength  derived  from  the  Turks,  11 — its  civil 
business  conducted  by  the  Greeks,  12  — increase  of 
Christi.uis  as  compared  with  Turks,  13 — general  de- 
crease of  population  in,  16— statistics  of  it,  17 — in  what 
does  the  oppression  consist,  18— the  lives  and  property 
of  all  belong  to  the  Sultan,  19 — great  extent  of  land 
held  in  mortmain,  20 — injury  done  by  importation,  21 


— venality  in  holders  of  office,  22 — weakness  of  the 
executive,  23— venality  and  corruption  of  justice,  24 — 
weakness  of  government  in,  25 — effects  of  the  want  of 
means  of  communication,  26 — excellent  qualities  in  the 
native  character,  27 — the  theory  of  the  government 
mild,  28 — the  Ayams,  29 — the  village  system,  30 — rev- 
enue of,  31 — population  of  the  towns  and  decline  of  the 
country,  32 — multitude  of  servants  in,  33— its  variable 
Etrength,  34 — great  vicissitudes  in  its  history,  35 — in- 
dependence  of  the  larger  pachas,  and  weakness  of  cen- 
tral government,  36 — importance  of  its  capital  on  the 
fortlines  of  mankind,  37  —  maritime  forces  of,  45 —  the 
Janizaries,  44 — the  cavalry,  45 — loss  of  its  light-hor.se,. 
46 — sources  of  its  present  strength,  47 — fortifications, 
and  mode  of  defending  them,  4'>,  50 — natural  defenses 
of,  53 — the  Danube  as  its  frontier  stream,  54 — the  Bal- 
kan, 55 — the  command  of  the  sea  or  support  of  Austria 
necessary  to  Russian  conquest  of,  57— defenses  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces  of,  59 — the  Caucasus  as  a  military 
barrier,  60— description  of  Asia  Minor,  62 — the  Cauca- 
sian tribes,  65. 

Turkish  fleet,  treacherous  surrender  of,  to  Mehemet  Ali, 
III.  xxxii.  50,  75. 

Turkish  war,  effect  of  the,  in  augmenting  the  danger  from 
Rus.«ia,  III.  xl.  31. 

Turner,  a  Radical,  execution  of,  I.  iv.  14. 

Turner,  Sharon,  the  liistorical  works  of,  I.  v.  52. 

Turner,  the  paintings  of,  I.  v.  90. 

Turnips,  increased  produce  of,  in  Ireland,  1849-1S53,  IV. 
xliii.  160  note. 

Turnoid,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  II.  xv.  113. 

Turnpikes,  the  pressure  of,  in  South  Wales,  and  the  Re- 
becca riots  against  them,  IV.  xli.  82  et  seq. — proposed 
new  regulations  regarding,  1S4G,  xiii.  50. 

Turnpike  trusts,  consolidation  of,  in  AVales,  IV.  xli.  84^ 
necessity  for  reform  in,  ib.  note. 

Tuscany,  contributions  from  Fiance  to,  T.  iii.  48  note — 
the  princess  of,  at  Verona  during  the  cnngrets,  xii.  14 — 
attempted  insurrection  in,  18C0,  11.  xxv.  20  —  treatv 
with,  regarding  the  slave-trade,  IV.  xliv.  49 — liberal 
policy  in  the  grand-duchy  of,  xlvi.  60 — annexation  of 
Lucca  to,  80  —  constitution  procliiimed  in,  86  —  the 
gi'and  duke  of,  ronstitution  granted  by.  Hi.  2 — amnesty 
proclaimed  in,  25 — auxiliary  troops  from,  26 — excite- 
mentin,  after  the  fall  of  Milan,  78  —  anarchy  in,  82  — 
grand  duke  retires  to  Gaeta,  83 — counter-revolution  in, 
104 — dispersion  of  Garibaldi's  troops  in,  117 — restora- 
tion of  grand  duke,  120. 

Twelve  judges,  decision  of  the,  on  O'Connell's  case,  IV. 
xli.  73. 

Twenty-fourth  of  February,  Werner's  drama  of.  III. 
xxviii.  28. 

Tykokzyn,  defeat  of  the  Russians  at,  II.  xxvi.  73. 

Tynemoutli,  member  given  to,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Tyre,  military  importance  of,  in  time  of  Alexander,  III. 
xx.xii.  7 — position  of,  63. 

Tyrol,  measures  of  Radetsky  to  secure,  IV.  Iii.  29 — rising 
in  favor  of  Austria,  ib. — invasion  of,  by  the  Free  Corps, 
34 — their  defeat,  35 — operations  of  Weldon  in,  59~rep- 
resentation  of  the  peasantry  in,  liii.  9 — flight  of  the  em- 
peror to,  liv.  22,  23. 

Tyrolese  War,  Bartholdy's  Memoir  of  the.  III.  xxvii.  53. 

Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  on,  I.  v.  55,  56. 

Tzombor,  combat  at,  IV.  Iv.  61. 

U. 

Ubicini,  on  agriculture  and  population  in  Turkey,  II. 
xiii.  13  note — classification  of  the  Turkish  population 
by,  17  note. 

Udine,  prices  of  wheat  at,  1817  .and  1819,  L  x.  17  note- 
capture  of,  by  the  Austiians,  IV.  Hi.  44. 

Uhland,  the  poems  of.  III.  xxviii.  36 — rejected  for  the 
General  Diet,  IV.  liii.  33. 

Ukraine,  the,  journey  of  Alexander  over,  I.  viii.  64  — 
originally  a  part  of  Poland,  II  xxvi.  7— statistics  of, 
44 — insurrection  in,  and  its  suppression,  70. 

lilema  or  Oulema,  the,  in  Turkey,  II.  xiii.  24. 

Ulikow,  defeat  of  Galician  insurgents  at,  IV.  xlvi.  21. 

Ulm,  the  cathedr.al  of.  III.  xxviii.  79. 

Ulster,  state  of  the  population  of,  I.  x.  116— Catholics  and 
Protestants  in,  II.  xx.  26  note  —  tenant  right  in,  IV. 
xiii.  78. 

Uinballa,  preparations  at,  IV.  xlix.  57. 

Uminski,  general,  forces  under,  II.  xxvi.  60— defeat  of, 
near  Iganie,  67 — operations  of,  at  Ostrolenka,  73 — at 
assault  of  Warsaw,  91 — at  Lamarque's  funeral,  III. 
xxix.  61. 

Umritzur,  city  of,  IV.  xlix.  52. 

Umur  Singh,  a  Ghoorka  chief,  defeat  of.  III.  xxxix.  42 — 
surrender  of,  43. 

Uniform  representation,  dangers  of,  II.  xxiii.  49 — argu- 
ments against,  71  imte — error  committed  in  system  of, 
143— evils,  etc.,  of,  160. 
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tJiiiform  suffragp,  dangers  and  evils  of,  II.  xxy.  49. 
Union,  vepeiil  of  tlic,  the  agitation  (or  it  in  Iivlan^d,  H. 
XX.  IS— one  object  of  the  (Jatliolic  Association,  '27 — re- 
Bistance  to,  in  Ireland,  x.xi.  165  — comnieucenient_of 
agitation  for,  xxii.  IS — increased  agitation,  xxiii.  27 — 
coniniencement  of  the  agitation  for  it.  III.  xxxi.  114— 
O'Connell's  argnments  for  it,  116  et  se^.— and  those 
against  it,  ]'21— result  of  debate,  12.^— increased  agita- 
tion for  it,  126— its  chances  of  sncoess,  127— increased 
agitMtion  for,  IV.,xli.  C5,  67— monster  meetings  for  it, 
6S,  63 — proceedings  of  government,  70 — effect  of  the  ar- 
rest, etc.,  of  O'Connell,  74. 
United  Greeks,  clergy  belonging  to  the,  in  Russia,  I.  viii. 

22  note. 
United  Slexican  Mining  Company,  the,  II.  xix.  C6  note. 
United  States,  the,  increase  of  territory  and  populution 
of,  I.  i.  11  —  distress  in,  from  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency, 35— ratio  of  increase  of  population  in,  39— pro- 
portion of  educated  and  uneducated  criminals  in,  43  — 
effects  of  representative  institutions  in,  59  —  prohablc 
effects  of  the  increasing  nnnihers  of  Irish  in,  63^  in- 
crease of  emigration  to,  05  — firmness  of,  toward  Al- 
giers, ii.  68  —  policy  of,  toward  Kngland,  vii.  6  —  rate 
of  exports  per  head  from  England  to,  ib.  note  —  and 
shipping  with,  ib. — Florida  sold  by  Spain  to,  62 — vast 
growth  of,  in  recent  times,  viii.  1 — proportion  of  agri- 
cultural p  pnlation  in,  15 — ratio  of  increase  of  popuhi- 
tion  in,  16 — probabilities  of  disruption  in,  18- treaty 
between,  and  Kussia,  settling  the  boundaries  of  the 
latter  in  America,  97 — the  educational  system  of,  x.  59 
— increase  of  the  trade  to,  64 — exports  from  England 
per  head  to,  75  note— navigation  act  passed  by,  II.  xix. 
21 — reciprocity  treaty  between  them  and  Great  Britain, 
ib reciprocity  treaty  with,  29  note — shipping  employ- 
ed in  trade  with,  31 —increased  protective  system  of.  33 
— statistics  of  exports  to,  ib.  note — laws  of,  regarding 
British  colonial  sbipjiing,  77 — exports  to,  compared  with 
Australia,  xxi.  29 — anticipations  as  to  export  of  corn 
from,  SO — reaction  against  popery  in,  173 — bribery  in, 
xxiii.  l.'>5  —  commercial  treaty  of  Prussia  with,  1841, 
III.  xxvii.  6G  —  early  settlement  of  the  negroes  in, 
xxxi.  76 — relative  increase  of  whites  and  blacks  in,  SO 
and  note — settlement  of  tlie  indenmify  question  with 
France,  xxxiii.  15— payment  of  tlie  French  debt  to,  62 
—exile  of  Uouis  Napoleon  to,  SO — danger  of  England 
from,  xxxvii.  2 — gre^t  want  of,  4— great  advantages  of 
paper  currency  in,  5  —  great  proapeiity  from  1820  to 
1835,  6 — prudence  of  the  banks,  7 — purchase  of  lands 
in  the  west  with  their  notes,  8 — difi'erence  between  tlie 
political  feeling  of  landliolders  there  and  in  Europe,  9 
— aristocracy  in  the  towns,  10 — and  democracy  in  the 
country,  11 — cause  of  the  violence  of  party  contests,  12 
— jealousy  of  the  banks  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic 
party,  13 — Genernl  .Jackson,  bis  measures  against  the 
banks,  14 — grounds  of  complaint  against  them,  1.5 — 
their  e.xtensioJi  in  the  back  settUunents  and  enmity 
provoked  by  it,  16- Jackson  vetoes  the  renewal  of  the 
bank  charter,  17  —  witluirawal  of  the  public  deposits 
from  the  bank,  18  —  this  approved  by  the  llepresentn- 
tives,  and  condemned  by  the  Senate,  19 — general  crash 
in  the  Union,  20— petition  from  New  York  in  favor  of 
the  bank,  21 — increased  hosiility  of  .Jackson  to  it,  22 — 
increased  b.anking  mania  in  the  West.  23  —  the  Presi- 
dent's account  of  the  operations  of  the  Western  banks, 
24 — treasury  order  regarding  cash  payments  for  public 
lands,  25— effects  of  these  measures,  26— disasters  which 
ensued,  27  —  general  ruin,  28 — -wide-spread  bankrupt- 
cie.s,  and  increased  measures  against  the  banks,  29 — 
increased  straits  of  government,  and  ruin  of  the  finances, 
30  —  increa.sed  crisis  in  ISHS  and  lS.j9,  31  —  disastrous 
effects  of  these  measures,  32  —  effect  of  these  changes 
on  England,  33 — terror  in,  at  the  export  of  gold  from 
England,  42 — the  effects  of  it,  43 — effects  in  Caniida  of 
the  crusade  against  the  banks,  79  —  efforts  of  sympa- 
thizers in,  to  aid  the  Canadian  insurgents,  S9 — hnining 
of  the  Caroline,  90 — the  sympathizers  disclaimed  by 
the  government,  91 — conduct  of  the  government  of,  on 
the  execution  of  the  sympathizers,  108  —  reflections  on 
their  course,  109  —  growth  of,  compared  with  that  of 
Canada,  112,  115 — picture  of,  by  Lord  Durham  as  com- 
pared with  Canada,  115 — total  sales  of  waste  lands  in, 
xxxviii.  10 — restrictive  tariff  of,  50— exports  per  head 
to,  xxxi.x.  9 — dependence  of  England  for  cotton  on,  19 
— effect  of  cruB.^de  against  the  banks  on  exports  to,  IV. 
xli.  25— Peel  on  the  monetary  crisis  in,  2S — diminished 
exports  to,  29 — food-growing  districts  of,  and  import- 
ance of  extending  commercial  relations  with  them,  G7 
— differences  with,  1843,  86  — question  of  the  right  of 
search,  87  —  its  settlement,  88  —  the  Maine  boundary 
question,  89  et  seq. — the  proceedings  regarding  it,  90 — 
treaty  concluded,  91 — the  Oregon  question,  93 — treaty 
concliuled,  94 — its  terms,  95 — reflections  on  these  treat- 
ies, 96 — the  Protectionists  on,  xlii.  62 — value  of  exports 


per  head  to,  xliii.  11 — increased  importation  of  Klaves 
into,  14 — details  of  navy  of,  28  note — Irish  emigrants 
to.  1841-1S55,  46  note— imports  of  cotton  from,  1841  to 

1847,  84  note — diminished  supply  and  rise  in  piice  of 
cotton,  1847,  etc.,  116 — miles  of  railway  in,  122  note — 
effects  of  the  monetary  crisis  in  England  on,  141 — im- 
portations of  food  from,  159— restrictive  tariff  of,  1{'3 — 
exports  and  imports  with,  164  note  —  commerce  of, 
1816-18.55,  165  note— shipping  of,  1C6  note— elTccts  of 
the  bank  crisis  in  France,  xliv.  41— indignation  excited 
by  allied  treaty  regarding  the  slave-trade,  51 — acknowl- 
edgment of  the  French  Ucpublic  by,  1.  46. 

United  States  Bank,  establishment  of  the,  1S16,  III. 
xxxvii.  5 — prudence,  etc.,  of  its  management,  6— sta- 
tistics of,  7  note — .lackson  vetoes  the  renewal  of  its 
charter,  17  —  and  withdraws  the  public  deposits  from 
it,  IS — iTackson's  increased  hostility  to  it,  22 — suspen- 
sion of  cash  payments  by  the,  28 — aid  given  by  IJank 
of  ICngland  to  the,  1838,  ,T1 — tinally  stops  payment,  i6. 

Unity,  the  general  demand  for,  in  Crermany,  IV.  liii.  12. 

Universal  suffrage,  introduction  of,  by  the  Spanish  con- 
stitution of  1S12,  I.  vii.  21 — election  of  the  Coi'tes  of 
1S20  by,  79— support  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  despotism 
by,  II.  xvii.  114— inefficiency  of,  to  prevent  corrupli'.n 
in  America,  xxiii.  155— demand  of  Lafayette  for,  xxv. 
15 — one  of  the  objects  of  the  Iladicals,  III.  xxxi.  l~one 
of  the  points  of  tlio  charter,  xxxvii.  63 — establishment 
of,  in  France,  1848.  IV.  1.  30  — results  of,  184S,  in 
France,  69  —  established  in  France  by  constitution  of 

1848,  Ii.  17— rijsults  of,  in  France,  1S4S,  34— its  proba- 
ble results  in  Great  Britain,  35, 36 — established  in  Prus- 
sia, liii.  62. 

Universities,  representation  of  the.  imder  the  old  consti- 
tution of  England,  II.  xxiii.  153  —  restraints  imposed 
on,  in  Germany,  III.  xxvii.  22  —  repressive  measures 
against,  in  Germany,  31 — -measures  against  the  secret 
societies  in,  3^'  —  new,  established  in  Prussia,  43  —  de- 
crees of  the  Germanic  Diet  regarding,  49  —  furtlier 
measures  of  the  Vienna  congress  against,  5.3 — regula- 
tion of  the  I'russian  government  regarding,  60. 

l"uiversity,  affair  of  the,  in  France,  IV.  xlvi.  5. 

University  Legion,  the,  in  \ienna,  IV.  liv.  24. 

Unkiar-Skelessi,  treaty  of,  between  Rus.^ia  and  Turkey, 

III.  xxxii.  29 — its  secret  provisions,  30 — remonstrances 
of  western  powers  against  it,  31 — discussed  at  Congress 
of  Muntz-Graetz,  xxx-  26 — jealou.sies  awakened  by, 
xxxii-  39 — recognition  of  treaty  of,  by  the  allies,  xxxiv. 
114 — reflections  on  this,  116  et  srq. 

Unrnh,  president  of  the  Prussian  Assembly,  IV.  liii.  CI.  . 

Unterwalden,  democratic  constitution  of.  IV.  xlvi.  89 — 
protest  by,  against  the  sujiprcssion  of  the  convents,  92 
— a  member  of  the  Simderbnnd,  94. 

Uonio,  major  d',  dismissed  fiom  olhce,  1.  xi.  70. 

Upper  Canada,  demands  of  the  discontented  in,  18.'55,  III. 
xxxvi.  2S — proceedings  in,  18.06,  and  settlement  of  it, 
53 — different  temper  of,  from  Lower,  xxxvii.  7S — effect 
of  the  crusade  against  the  banks  in  the  Stales  in,  Tl! — 
commencement  of  the  insurrection  in,  85 — advance  of 
the  rebels,  86 — report  of  Committee  '-f  Assembly  on  its 
wants,  94  —  insurrection  again  excited  in,  105 — and 
Lower,  union  of,  110  —  increase  of  population  since 
1841,  112 — unappropriated  lands  in,  xxxviii.  11. — See 
also  Canada. 

Ural  Mountains,  the  gold  mines  of  the,  I.  viii.  47. 

Urban,  colonel,  forces  under,  IV.  Iv.  5 — operations  against 
Pem,  9 — operations  of,  in  Tran.^ylvania.  21. 

Urban  constituencies,  the,  exemptions  from  taxation  se- 
cured bj',  II.  xxiii.  147. 

ITrban  insurrection,  true  mode  of  combating,  II.  xvii.  111. 

Urban  population,  small  proportion  of,  in  IJussia,  I.  viii. 
15,  20. 

Urbarial  tenure,  abolition  of,  in  Hungary,  IV.  liv.  16. 

Urgel,  capture  of,  by  the  Itoyalists.  I.  xi.  60 — regency  es- 
tablished by  the  Koyalists  at,  73 — defeat  of  the  Consti- 
tutionalists at,  74— flight  of  tne  regency,  76 — besieged 
by  Mina,  ib. 

Urgbundanb.  battle  of  the,  IV.  xlviii.  73. 

Urghundeh,  defeat  of  the  -Afghans  at,  IV.  xlviii.  97 — 
P.ass,  occupation  of  the,  by  Sir  R.  Sale,  102. 

Urquhart,  Mr.,  and  the  affair  of  the  Vixen,  III.  xxxvi. 
71. 

Uri,  protest  by,  against  the  suppression  of  the  convents, 

IV.  xlvi.  92 — a  member  of  the  Sunderbund,  94. 
Uruguay,  British  exports  to,  I.  xii.  105  note — reciprocity 

treaty  with,  II.  xix.  29  note. 
Urumiyah,  captured  by  the  Itussian.s,  II.  xv.  28. 
Useful  arts,  progress  of  I'.ngland  in  the,  I.  v.  5. 
Usury  laws,  propo.sed  repeal  of  tlie.  III.  xxxi.  64. 
Utrecht,  treaty  of.  settlement  of  tlie  .Spanish  succession 

by,   II.   xxiv.   88  —  its   terms   regarding   the   Spanish 

crown,  IV.  xlvi,  34  —  differences  between  France  and 

England  regarding,  .53, 
Uzes,  the  duke  d",  I.  iii.  59. 
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Vagleia,  a  leader  in  the  revolution  at  Palermo,  I.  vii.  112. 

Vagrancy,  proposed  suppression  of,  in  Rome,  IV.  xlvi.  66. 

Valais,  the,  protest  by,  against  the  suppression  of  the  con- 
vents, IV.  xlvi.  92 — a  member  of  the  Sunderbund,  94. 

Valdes,  Don  Gastano,  appointed  minister  at  war,  I.  vii.  ST 
parting  of  Ferdinand  from,  xii.  90 — defeat  of,  in  in- 
surrectionary attempt  of  1S30,  II.  xxiv.  68. 

Vaillant,  general,  at  Maharajpore,  IV.  xlix.  38,  39. 

Valeggio,  passage  of  the  Mincio  by  the  Sardinians  at,  IV. 
lii.  32— battle  of,  Tl. 

Valenf  ay,  the  treaty  of,  and  restoration  of  Ferdinand  by 
it,  I.  vlL  28— repudiated  by  the  Cortes,  ib. 

Valencia,  arrival  of  Ferdinand  VIL  at,  I.  viL  28— the  de- 
cree of,  annulling  the  constitution,  30  et  seq — rejoicings 
on  it,  32— insurrection  in,  1S17,  and  its  suppression,  45 

fresh  revolt  in,  and  its  suppression,  54 — cruelties  of 

Elio  at,  60 — proceedings  of  the  revolutionists  at,  73 — 
violence  of  the  people  against  the  priests  in,  S9 — trans- 
portation of  Royalists  from,  xi.  31— the  Communeros  in, 
40 — disturbed  state  of,  44 — contests  between  the  Royal- 
ists and  Republicans  in,  54— attack  on  General  Elio  at, 
58— execution  of  General  Elio  at,  72— violence  of  the 
Royalists  in,  xii.  81. 

Valencia  (Italy),  occupation  of,  by  the  Austrians,  I.  viii. 
86. 

Valenciennes,  railway  to,  IV.  xliv.  43. 

Valeneze,  defeat  of  Jellachich  at,  IV.  liv.  50. 

Valerius,  the  novel  of,  I.  v.  49. 

Vales,  the  Spanish,  what,  I.  vii.  51. 

Valesi,  Rouniisia,  defeat  of,  at  Gravia,  11.  xiv.  113. 

V.alhalla,  the,  at  Munich,  III.  xxviL  8. 

Valladolid,  reception  of  the  French  in,  I.  xii.  74. 

Vallee,  marshal,  at  siege  of  Constantine,  III.  xxxiii.  122 
—made  governor  of  Algeria,  123 — movements  of,  against 
Abd-el-Kader,  IV.  xlv.  22— campaign  of  1840,  and  cap- 
ture of  Medeah,  23 — expedition  against  MUianah,  24— 
superseded,  26. 

Vallin,  general,  at  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  L  xiL  72. 

Valmy,  the  duke  de,  see  Kellermann. 

Valognes,  parting  between  Charles  X.  and  the  Guard  at, 

II.  xvu.  96. 

Valterra,  colonel,  presides  at  Elio's  trial,  I.  xi.  72. 

Valtezza,  position,  etc.,  of  the  Greeks  at,  II.  xiv.  36— bat- 
tle of,  37. 

Value,  difficulty  as  to  standard  of,  I.  iv.  66 — standard  of, 
effect  of  fluctuations  on  the,  x.  5— what  is  it  ?  9— Hus- 
kisson  on  it,  133— Peel's  definition  of  it,  IV.  xii.  108. 

Valuation,  proposed  new,  in  France,  IV.  xliv.  60 — discon- 
tent excited  by  it,  61. 

Van,  the  pacha  of,  II.  xv.  84, 108— attack  on  Bajazeth  by, 
103. 

Van  l$uren,  Mr.,  becomes  President  of  the  United  States, 

III.  xxxvii.  28 — increased  measures  against  the  banks, 
29— proclamation  by,  against  the  American  .sympathiz- 
ers, 91  and  note. 

Vancouver's  Island,  involved  in  the  Oregon  question,  IV. 

xii.  93— given  to  Great  Britain,  9.5. 
Vandamme,  general,  dismissed  from  active  service,  II. 

xvi.  13. 
Van  Dieraen's  Land,  preponderance  of  convicts  in,  HI. 

xxxviii.  8— effects  of  the  transportation  system  on,  IV. 

Ivi.  40. 
Vanegaz,  captain-general  of  Galicia,  I.  vii.  69. 
Van  Gheen,  general,  forces  under,  1831,  11.  xxv.  70. 
Van  Ma.anen,  M.,  minister  of  justice  in  the  Netherlands, 

II.  xxiv.  72  — hia  dismissal  demanded  by  the  insurgents, 

74. 
Vansittart,  Mr.,  arguments  of,  on  agricultural  distress, 

1816, 1,  ii.  41— finance  resolutions  of,  iv.  80— his  plan  of 

finance,  SI — becomes  Lord  Bexley,  II.  xLx.  17— duty 

imposed  on  foreign  wool  by,  50. 
Vans  Agnew,  Mr.,  murder  of,  at  Mooltan,  IV.  xllx.  94 
Vaquerville,  Royalist  atrocities  at,  I.  iii.  34. 
Varas,  the  chevalier  di,  I.  vii.  119. 
Variable  corn  duty,  arguments  of  Peel  for  a,  IV.  xii.  33. 
Varna,  population  of,  II.  xiii.  32  note — garrison  of,  1828, 

XV.  42 — operations  against,  47 — operations  before,  55 — 

commencement  of  siege,  ib siege  of,  57 — advance  of 

the  Turks  to  raise  it,  5S— siege  continued,  CO — its  fall, 

61 — reflections  on  its  surrender,  02. 
Varnhagen  von  Ense,  the  memoirs  of,  III.  xxviii.  53. 
Vamoff,  general,  corps  under,  1S2S,  II.  xv.  30  note. 
Varselles,  M.  de,  death  of.  III.  xxx.  40. 
Vasiliki,  wife  of  Ali  Pacha,  II.  xiv.  56. 
Vassal,  M.,  II.  xvii.  67  note,  74  note. 
Vassalidi,  fort  of,  Missolonghi,  II.  xiv.  129 — captured,  136. 
Vatismenil,  M.,  minister  of  the  interior,  II.  xvi.  73— cir- 
cular to  the  electors  by,  1846,  IV.  xlvi.  33. 
Vauban,  fortification  of  Paris  projected  by,  HI.  xxx.  15. 
Vaublanc,  M.,  minister  of  the  interior  under  Richelieu,  I. 
iii  42— new  law  of  elections  proposed  in  the  Deputies 


by.  111  etscq. — retires  from  the  ministry,  122 — his  new 
electoral  law  thrown  out,  128 — a  member  of  the  Cama- 
rilla, II.  xvL  5. 
Vaud,  measures  of,  to  prevent  introduction  of  supplies 

from  France,  IV.  xlvi.  97. 
Vaudrey,  colonel,  a  partisan  of  Louis  Napoleon's  at  Stras- 
bourg, III.  xxxiii.  76,  77 — made  prisoner,  79 — his  tri;>l 
and  acquittal,  81 — accompanies  Louis  Napoleon  to  Bou- 
logne, xxxiv.  81. 
Vaulchier,  M.  de,  a  leader  of  the  Parti-pretre,  II.  xvi.  10. 
Veczey,  general,  see  Viczey. 
Velasco,  made  governor  of  Seville,  I.  vii.  92. 
Velasco,  Jilanuel  de,  governor  of  Seville,  I.  xi.  44. 
Veli  Bey,  father  of  Ali  Pacha,  II.  xiil  78  note. 
Veli,  son  of  Ali  Pacha,  II.  xiii.  78. 

Vellore,  the  mutiny  at.  III.  xx.xix.  37 — railway  from  Mad- 
ras to,  IV.  xlix.  113  note. 
Venaisin,  the,  retained  by  France  in  1815,  I.  iii.  48. 
Venality,  universality  of,  among  Turkish  officials,  II.  xiii. 

22 — and  in  the  administration  of  justice,  24. 
Vendeans,  trial  of  the,  and  forbearance  of  government, 

in.  xxix.  52. 
Vendee,  la,  proposal  of  the  chiefs  of,  in  1815, 1,  iii.  23^ 
irritation  against  Louis  Philippe  in.  III.  xxix.  42 — the 
Duchess  de  Berri  resolves  on  crossing  into,  44 — her  es- 
cape into,  45 — -arrival  of  the  duchess  in,  ib. — its  ch.anged 
position,  etc.,  4G — abortive  rising  in,  48 — incidents  of 
tlie  war,  49 — adventures  of  the  duchess,  and  extinction 
of  tlie  insurrection,  50 — grant  for  roads  in,  xxx.  18  and 
note. 
Vendome  column,  restoration  of  the  statue  of  Napoleon  to 

the,  II.  xxv.  55. 
Venetian  States,  the  insurrection  in,  TV.  lii.  28. 
Venezuela,  British  exports  to,  I.  xii.  105  note — reciprocity 
treaty  with,  II.  xix.  29  note — present  state  of  negroes  in, 
in.  xxxi.  96. 
Vengeance,  the,  proceedings  of,  at  Genoa,  IV.  lii.  103. 
Venice,  prices  of  wheat  at,  1817  and  1810,  I.  x.  17  note- 
excitement  against  the  Austiians  in,  tv.  lii.  2 — effects 
of  the  French  Revolution  at,  3 — the  insurgents  shut  up 
in,  59— blockade  of,  110,  118— its  capture,  119. 
Ventura,  general,  IV.  xlix.  53. 
Venus  of  Canova,  the.  III.  xx\-iii.  75. 
Venus  of  Thorwaldsen,  the.  III.  xxviii.  75. 
Vera,  defeat  of  Spanish  refugees  at,  II.  xxiv.  68. 
Vera  Cruz,  capture  of,  by  the  Punch,  III.  xxxiv.  27. 
VerccUi,  defeat  of  the  Sardinian  insurgents  at,  L  viii.  83 

— occupied  by  the  Austrians,  86. 
Verdier,  general,  danger,  etc.,  of,  at  Marseilles,  I.  iii.  30. 
Verdun,  Louis  Philippe  at,  II.  xxv.  56. 
Vergenncs,  M.  de,  letter  from  Franklin  to,  on  the  Maine 

boundaiy,  IV.  xii.  89. 
Vermont,  statistics  of  banks  in,  IH.  xxxvii.  7  note. 
Vernet,  Horace,  the  paintings  of,  U.  xviii.  85. 
Vernon,  Rev.  Mr.,  at  the  funeral  of  Napoleon,  I.  ix.  121. 
Vernon,  T.,  trial  and  sentence  of,  IV.  xliii.  137. 
Verona,  the  congress  of,  agreed  to  by  the  powers,  I.  xii. 
10— members  of  it,  11— description  of  the  town,  12 — 
views  of  the  powers  at  the  opening  of  the  congress,  13 — 
brilliant  assemblage  at  it,  15— treaty  for  evacuation  of 
Piedmont  and  Naples,   16  —  resolution  regarding  the 
slave-trade,   ib.  —  note   of  England  regarding  South 
American  independence,  17— measures  with  regard  to 
Spain  adopted  by  the  majority,  20— questions  proposed 
by  France,  and  answers  of  the  other  powers,  21 — views 
of  what  had  occurred  at  it,  22 — decline  to  recognize  the 
Greeks,  U.  xiv.  83 — their  declaration  on  the  slave-trade, 
IV.  xliv.  47. 
Verona,  threatened  by  Charles  Albert,  IV.  lii.  53— Kadet- 

sky's  lines  at,  60. 
Versailles,  insurrection  at,  Tl.  xvii.  86 — inauguration  of,  as 
a  palace  of  the  arts.  III.  xxxiii.  90  —  railway,  accident 
on  the,  IV.  xliv.  79  note— attempt  of  the  mob  on,  1S43, 
1.4. 
Versoi.x,  ceded  by  France  to  Geneva,  I.  iii.  48. 
Vesuvius,  the,  at  Acre,  III.  xxxii.  72. 
Veterans,  danger  of  disbanding.  III.  xl.  139. 
Veto  act,  passing,  etc.,  of  the,  in  the  General  Assembly, 

III.  xxxvii.  74. 
Vetter,  general,  dissatisfaction  with  Dembinski,  IV.  Iv. 
19 — made  commander-in-chief,  ib. — movements  in  ad- 
vance, 22 — resigns  the  command,  23. 
Viardot.  M.,  connected  with  the   Spanish   Liberals,  II. 
xxiv.  66 — spcretary  of  the  committee  for  revolutioniz- 
ing Spain,  67. 
Vicenza,  repulse  of  the  Austrians  at.  IV.  lii.  46 — import- 
ance of,  .55 — Radetsky  moves  on,  56 — its  capture,  57 — 
importance  of  the  victory,  59 — garrisoned  by  Radetsky, 
CO. 
Viceroys,  powers,  etc.,  of  the,  in  China,  IV.  xlviii.  10, 

14. 
Vicissitude,  constancy  of,  in  human  affairs,  I.  iv.  L 
Vickovich,  a  Russian  emissary  in  Afghanistan,  III.  xK 
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41 — liis  liberal  promises,  43— disavowed,  and  commits 

suicide,  51. 
Victoire,  tlie  princess,  of  Saxe-Coburg,  marriage  of,  to  the 

Duke  de  Nemours,  III.  xxxiv.  71. 
Victor,  marslial,  II.  xvii.  lOS — becomes  minister  at  war, 

I.  ix.  107 — character  of,  xi.  11 — supports  Montmorency 
on  the  Spanish  question,  xii.  25 — appointed  major- 
general  of  the  array  in  Spain.  G8— returns  to  Paris,  69 
—  dismissal  of,  from  office,  117  —  heads  tlie  moderate 
Royalists,  III.  xxix.  39. 

Victor  Emanuel  I.,  king  of  Sardinia,  abdication  of,  I.  viii. 
84. 

Victor  Emanuel  II.,  accession  of,  IV.  lii.  96  —  dissolves 
the  Deputies,  99 — again  dissolves  tlie  Chamber,  120. 

Victoria,  the  princess,  birth  of,  I.  x.  40 — visit  of,  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  III.  xxvii.  74 — accession  of,  xxxvi.  74 
— her  speech  to  the  Privy  Council,  75 — extent  and  pro.s- 
perity  of  the  empire  on  the  accession  of,  xxxvii.  1  — 
negotiations  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  a  ministry,  1S39, 
134 — the  question  of  the  ladies  of  the  household,  lli5 — 
her  popularity  after  her  accession,  xxxviii.  1 — her  cor- 
onation, 2 — her  marriage  to  Prince  Albert,  3 — refiec- 
tions  on  it,  4 — Oxford's  attack  on,  39— appointment  of 
the  Peel  ministry,  etc.,  1841,  IV.  xli.  14— birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  opening  of  Parliament,  1842,  27 
— visit  of  Louis  Philippe  to,  IIS— and  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  119 — resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1845, 
xlii.  44 — applies  to  Lord  John  Russell,  and  ultimate 
return  of  Peel  to  power,  45 — sends  for  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell on  Peel's  resignation,  xliii.  4 — heroism  of,  on  the 
Chartist  outbreak,  132 — visit  of,  to  Louis  Philippe  at 
the  Chateau  d'Eu,  and  conferences  on  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages, xlvi.  41 — his  visit  to  her  at  Windsor,  ib. — holo- 
graph  letter  to  Louis  Philippe  from,  on  the  Spanish 
marriages,  47. 

Vicszey,  general,  IV.  Iv.  36 — capitulation  of,  S3 — execu- 
tion of,  85. 

Vidal,  colonel,  revolt  and  death  of,  at  Valencia,  I.  vii. 
54. 

Vidil,  M.,  election  of,  for  Paris,  IV.  Ivii.  25. 

Vienna,  gains  of  Russia  by  treaty  of,  I.  viii.  3 — prices  of 
wheat  at,  1817  and  1819,  x.  17  note — the  sieges  of,  by 
the  Turks,  II.  xiii.  34,  35 — surrender  of  Parga  by  treaty 
of,  xiv.  11 — congress  of  1834  at,  and  its  measures,  111. 
xxvii.  53 — reception  of  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Ne- 
mours at,  xx.xiii.  63 — efifects  of  the  revolution  at,  on 
the  war  in  Italy,  IV.  lii.  54 — effects  of  the  news  of  the 
French  Revolution  in,  liv.  1 — great  excitement,  2 — tu- 
mults, 3,  4— university  of.  Liberal  petition  from,  2 — 
Hungarian  deputation  at,  9 — increased  disturbances  in, 
22 — flight  of  the  emperor,  23,  24 — fresh  revolutionary 
movements,  24 — meeting  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
30 — return  of  the  emperor,  31 — commencement  of  in- 
surrection in,  51  —meeting  of  conspirators,  52  —  their 
plans,  and  outbreak,  53  —  their  snccfsse-s,  51  —  murder 
of  Latour,  55^  arsenal  stormed,  56  —  conduct  of  the 
Assembly,  57 — retirement  of  emperor,  58^proceedings 
of  military,  59 — march  of  Jelhichich  on,  60,  61 — agita- 
tion in,  62 — approach  of  Windischgratz,  63— its  bom- 
bardment, C5  et  seq. — approach  of  the  Hungarians,  70 
— their  defeat,  71  —  its  surrender,  73  —  consternation 
caused  by  the  Hungarian  victories,  Iv.  31. 

Vienne,  insurrection  at,  1834,  III.  xxx.  47. 

Vieuville,  count  de,  created  a  peer,  II.  xvi.  69. 

Vigliano,  check  of  the  Sardinians  at,  IV.  lii.  74. 

Vigniere,  Fraufois  de  la,  IV.  1.  96. 

Vignute,  M.,  III.  x.xxiii.  21. 

Vigo,  defeat  of,  in  insurrectionary  attempt  of  1830,  II. 
xxiv.  68. 

Vigo,  revolt  at,  I.  vii.  69. 

Vigodet,  general,  illegal  attempt  of  the  king  to  super- 
sede, I.  vii.  90. 

Vilagos,  capitulation  of  the  Hungarians  at,  IV.  Iv.  82. 

Villa  Campa,  revolutionary  force  under,  I.  xii.  79. 

Villa-Campa,  general,  proceedings  of,  at  Barcelona,  I.  vii. 
T3. 

Villafranca,  Royalist  insurrection  at.  I.  xii.  98. 

Villa  Viciosa,  capture  of,  by  the  Portuguese  Absolutists, 

II.  xxi.  50. 

Village  settlements  of  Russia,  the,  I.  viii.  29. 

Village  system,  the,  in  Turkey,  II.  xiii.  30— where  estab- 
lished in  India,  and  its  results.  III.  xxxix.  16. 

Villareal,  advance  of  the  French  to,  I.  xii.  73. 

Ville  de  Paris,  trial  regarding  the,  in  France,  III.  xxxiv. 
14. 

Villele,  M.  de,  character  of,  I.  iii.  57 — new  law  of  elec- 
tions proposed  by,  110,  112  et  seq.— his  new  electoral 
law  thrown  out,  128— a  Royalist  leader  in  the  Deputies 
of  1816,  vi.  9 — arguments  of,  against  the  new  law  of 
elections,  14 — arguments  of,  against  the  new  laws  re- 
garding personal  freedom  and  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
21 — on  the  loan  of  1817,  31— arguments  of,  for  a  pro- 
prietary clergy,  33 — arguments  of,  against  the  new  law 


of  recruiting,  51 — policy  advocated  by,  in  1818,  77 — 
against  the  change  in  the  financial  year,  95 — votes  for, 
as  president  of  the  Deputies  in  1819,  ix.  '^6 — arguments 
of,  for  the  new  electoral  law,  OS— proposed  union  of, 
with  the  Richelieu  ministry,  87 — becomes  a  member  of 
the  Richelieu  ministry,  97 — municipal  law  proposed 
by,  99 — on  the  consumption,  etc.,  of  grain  in  France, 
1(11 — resignation  of,  106 — formation  of  new  ministrv  by, 
107 — reliections  on  the  accession  of  his  ministry,  108— 
sketch  of  the  career  of,  x.  10  note — his  character,  10— 
his  peculiar  turn  of  mind  and  course  of  policy,  11 — first 

difficulties  of  his  ministry  regarding  the  press,  xi.  13 

views  of,  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  xii.  13 — instructions 
to  the  representatives  at  Verona  regarding  Spain,  18 — 
secret  instructions  of  Metternich  to,  on  the  Spanish 
question,  20 — views  of,  on  the  results  of  the  congress, 
and  the  chances  of  a  Spanish  war,  23— secret  correspond- 
ence of,  with  the  emb.issador  at  Madiid,  24 — note  to 
the  embassador  at  Madrid  on  the  Spanish  question,  24 
note — opposes  Montmorency  on  it,  '25— loan  contracted 
by,  1S24,  lOS— dissolves  the  Chamber,  ib. — arguments 
of,  for  the  law  of  septenniality.  Ill — dismisses  Cha- 
teaubriand and  Marsh.il  Victor,  117 — influence  of,  with 
the  king.120— supports  the  indemnity  to  the  emigrants, 
11.  xvi.  17 — measures  of,  for  reducing  the  debt,  35 — ef- 
forts of,  to  secure  recognition  of  the  South  American 
republics,  41 — measures  for  indemnity  to  St.  Domingo 
sufferers,  42 — opposes  the  re-establishment  of  the  cen- 
sorship, 57^unpopularity  of,  62 — attack  by  Benjamin 
Constant  on,  67 — dissensions  between,  and  the  Jesuit 
leaders,  72 — fall  of  his  ministry,  73— causes,  etc.,  of  his 
fall,  74. 

Villemain,  M.  de,  new  electoral  law  agreed  to  by,  1S19, 1. 
ix.  28 — opposes  the  re-establishment  of  the  censorship, 
and  dismissed  from  office,  II.  xvi.  59 — one  of  the  Doctri- 
naires, xvii.  9 — at  the  meeting  at  Porier's,  67  note.  74 
note — course  counseled  by,  74»— the  works  of,  xviii.  56 

— a  leader  of  the  Liberals  in  the  Peers,  III.  xxxiv.  2 

minister  of  public  instruction  under  Soult,  1839,  38— bis 
character,  39 — speech  of,  on  the  Eastern  question,  183'l, 
51 — minister  of  public  instruction  under  Soult,  ISIO, 
102  note — motion  by,  on  the  law  of  copyright,  IV.  xliv. 
57 — bill  regarding  education  brought  in  by,  and  his  re- 
tirement, xlvi.  5. 

Villiers,  Mr.,  as  the  leader  in  Parliament  of  the  anti- 
corn -law  movement.  III.  xxxvii.  72  —  again  moves 
against  the  corn-laws,  xxxviii.  37  —  majority  against 
his  corn-law  motion,  1845,  IV.  xlii.  35— arguments  of,  in 
favor  of  fiee  trade,  Ivi.  26  et  neq. 

Villiers,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at,  I.  xii.  T7. 

Vimeroux,  landing  of  Louis  Napoleon  at.  III.  xxxiv. 
81. 

Vincennes,  imprisonment  of  Prince  Polignac  at,  II.  xvii. 
1 — committal  of  the  ex-ministers  of  Charles  X.  to,  xxiv. 
60 — imprisonment  of  the  ex-ministers  of  Charles  X.  in, 
XXV.  4  —  attack  on  castle  of,  5  —  removal  of  the  ex- 
miiiisteru  after  condemnation  to,  13 — proposed  reform 
banquet  at,  IV.  xliv.  31 — attempt  of  the  mob  on,  1848, 

I.  7. 

Vindicise  Gallicae,  the,  I.  iv.  52. 

Vinegar,  reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  xli.  105. 

Vine-growers,  the  French,  depressed  state  of,  1831,  HI. 

xxix.  2. 
Vinuesa,  murder  of,  I.  xi.  33. 
Violence,  employment  of,  during  strikes,  and  means  of 

preventing  it,  III.  xxxvii.  61. 
Virginia,  statistics  of  banks  in,  III.  xx.icvii.  7  note. 
Visigoths,  the,  in  Spain,  I.  vii.  1 — national  character  of,  9. 
Visnadello,  repulse  of  the  Italians  at,  IV.  lii.  45. 
Vistula,  pass.age  of  the,  by  Paskiewitfh,  II.  xxvi.  84. 
VitroUes,  M.  de,  section  in  the  Chamber  headed  by,  I.  iii. 

56  —  a   member  of  the   Camarilla,  II.  xvi.  5 warns 

against  the  coup-d'etat,   xvii.   59 — mission   of,  to  the 

king,  80 — abortive  attempt  of,  to  negotiate,  86. 
Vitry,  cholera  unknown  in.  III.  xxix.  32  note. 
Vittoria,  entrance  of  the  French  into,  I.  xii.  73. 
Vivian,  Sir  H.,  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  III.  xxxi.  36 

commander-in-chief  for  Ireland,  1835,  xxxv.  16  note. 
Vivian,   Sir  Richard,  supports   Peel  against  the  refom> 

bill,  II.   xxiii.  54 — arguments   of,  again.'^t  the  refonrit 

bill,  47 — on  the  proposed  dissolution,  64 — thrown  out 

for  Cornwall,  1831,  68— returned  for  Bristol,  1833,  UI 

xxxi.  26. 
Vivien,  M.,  minister  of  justice  under  Thiers,  III.  xxxiv. 

73   note — a  candidate  for  the  vice-presidentship,  IV. 

Ivii.  4. 
Vixen,  affair  of  the.  III.  xxxvi.  70 — its  capture  by  the  . 

Russian.s,  71 — proceedings  in  Parliament  on  it,  72. 
Vizille,  reception  of  Lafayette  at,  II.  xvii.  7. 
^^adi-Caucase,  pass  of,  II.  xiii.  61,  70. 
Vladimaruko,  Theodore,  begins  the  revolt  in  Wallachia, 

II.  xiv.  15 — treachery  and  death  of,  30. 
Voghera,  occupation  of,  by  the  Austrians,  I.  viii,  86, 
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Vo^t,  M.,  defense  of  the  Frankfort  insurgents  by,  IV.  liii. 
(58. 

Voirhaye,  M.,  and  Louis  Piiilippe,  II.  xxv.  56. 

Voisin  de  Gartempe,  M.,  II.  xvii.  67  note. 

Volage,  the,  combat  between,  and  Chinese  junks,  IV. 
xlviii.  25. 

Volhynia,  actiuisition  of,  by  Russia,  II.  xxvi.  6 — original- 
ly a  province  of  Poland,  7 — demands  of  the  Poles  re- 
garding, 27 — statistics  of,  44 — invasion  of,  by  Dwer- 
nioki,  and  his  defeat,  69 — insurrection  in,  70— expedi- 
tion of  Chrzanoivski  into,  and  its  defeat,  72. 

Volkonsky,  prince,  during  the  last  illness  of  Alexander,  I. 
viii.  106. 

Volkonsky,  Prince  Serge,  condemned  to  Siberia,  I.  viii. 
137. 

Volkonsky,  the  princess,  accompanies  her  husband  to  Si- 
beria, I.  viii.  141. 

Volta,  check  of  the  Austrians  at,  IV.  lii.  72. 

Voltaire,  prohibition  of  the  works  of,  in  Spain,  I.  viL  45 — 
the  dramas  of,  III.  xxviii.  2. 

Voluntary  enlistment,  results  of,  in  the  British  army,  IV. 
xliii.  25. 

Voluntary  relief,  insufficiency  of,  in  Scotland,  IV.  xlii.  28 
— small  amount  of,  during  the  famine  in  Ireland,  xliii. 
43. 

Voluntaryism,  inefficiency  of,  for  education,  I.  x.  53. 

Von  Hammer,  the  works  of.  III.  xxviii.  40. 

Von  Rensselaer,  leader  of  the  American  sympathizers,  III. 
xxxvii.  92. 

Von  Schoultz,  an  American  sympathizer,  execution  of, 
III.  xxxvu.  lOS. 

Vor  Parliament,  meeting,  etc.,  of  the,  at  Frankfort,  IV. 
liii.  32. 

Voters,  multiplication  of,  in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  9,  xxi.  112 — 
proposed  qualification  of,  xxiii.  43 — class  from  which 
majorit}'  taken  under  the  reform  bill,  130 — 'lumber  of, 
in  the  United  States,  HI.  xxxvii.  12 — diminished  num- 
ber of,  in  Ireland,  IV.  Ivi.  62. 

Vourtroi,  surrender  of,  to  the  Greek  senate,  II.  xiv.  101. 

Vraie  Republique,  treasonable  language  of  the,  IV.  Ivii. 
16. 

W. 

Waag,  the  defeat  of  Georgey  on,  IV.  Iv.  53 —operations 
on,  55. 

Wachter,  general,  defeat  of  Turks  by,  IT.  xv   118. 

Waddington,  major,  at  Emaun-Ghur,  IV.  xlix.  11. 

Wade,  colonel,  passage  of  the  Khyber  by  forces  under,  m. 
xl.  65— created  a  knight,  75 — his  arrival  at  Cabul,  73. 

Wages,  reduced  value  of,  by  the  currency  bill  of  1819,  I. 
i.  6— fall  of,  in  1819,  x.  34  note — rates  of,  in  Paris  and 
London,  II.  xvii.  132— common  rate  of,  in  Ireland,  xx. 
1 — effects  of  over-population  on,  in  Ireland,  4— lowness 
of,  1829,  xxii.  16— effect  of  the  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency on,  xxiii.  130 — measures  of  employers  for  reduc- 
ing, 150  —  fall  of,  in  France,  .after  the  Revolution,  III. 
xxix.  2 — attempt  to  fix  tariff  of,  at  Lyons,  S — low  rates 
of,  1833,  xxxi.  56 — proposed  mode  of  fixing,  in  the 
West  Indies,  93 — the  system  of  making  up,  under  old 
poor-law,  145 — low  rates  of,  in  Great  Britain,  1839, 
xxxviL  39 — fall  in  rates  of,  1839,  etc.,  45 — compared 
with  price  of  wheat,  1800-1842,  46  note — rates  of,  in 
the  West  Indies,  123— low  rates  of,  in  Ilindostan,  xxxix. 
7 — low  rates  of,  in  England,  1841,  IV.  xli.  16 — rise  of, 
during  railway  mania,  xliL  8 — anticipated  reduction  of, 
by  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  61,  63 — necessity  for  reduc- 
tion of,  and  corn-law  repe.il  sought  as  a  means  of  this, 
89 — rise  of,  occasioned  by  railways  in  England,  xliii. 
53,  55^alleged  influence  of  the  proposed  factory  bill  on, 
89 — rates  of,  in  rich  and  poor  states,  156— effects  of  in- 
adequate currency  on,  in  France,  xliv.  19 — growing  im- 
portance of  question  of,  in  France,  33 — debate  in  the 
Chamber,  and  speech  of  Arago  on  it,  ib.  et  spq. — effects 
of  the  conscription  on,  in  France,  40 — attempt  to  fix 
tariff  of,  at  Rouen,  1S4S,  1.  62— rise  of,  1849,  etc.,  Ivi.  19 
— -effects  of  the  gold  discoveries  on,  74. 

W.igrara,  Pelet's  account  of  battle  of,  II.  xviii.  47. 

Waithman,  Mr.,  on  the  effects  of  the  monetary  system  on 
manufactures,  II.  xxi.  12. 

Waitzen,  fortress  of,  IV.  Iv.  4 — retreat  of  Georgey  toward, 
8 — storming  of,  by  the  Hungarians,  SO^battle  of,  60. 

Wakefield  prison,  prisoners  in,  compared  with  price  of 
wlieat,  181)0-1842,  IH.  xxxvii.  46  note. 

Wakley,  Mr.,  inquest  by,  on  case  of  death  from  flogging 
in  the  army,  IV.  xliii.  22. 

Waldeck,  Herr,  IV.  liii.  54. 

AValdeck,  representation  of,  in  the  Diet,  HI.  xxvii.  4  note 
— population  and  military  contingent,  5  note — accepts 
the  Germanic  constitution  of  1848,  IV.  liii.  77. 

Waldemar,  prince,  at  Ferozeshah,  IV.  xlix.  70. 

Wales,  prince  of,  birth,  etc.,  of,  IV.  xli.  27. 

Wnles,  the  Rebecca  riots  in,  IV.  xli.  82  et  xcq. 

Walewski,  count,  secret  negotiations  of,  with  France  and 


England  regarding  Poland,  H.  xxvi.  29,  30 — a  member 
of  the  National  As.sembly,  IV.  1.  71. 

Walhalla,  architecture  of  the,  III.  xxviii.  79. 

Walker,  major,  death  of,  before  Rangoon,  IH.  xxxix.  63. 

Wallace,  colonel,  at  Ferozeshah,  IV.  xlix.  63. 

Wallace,  Mr.,  the  views  of,  on  population,  I.  v.  34 — motion 
on  free  trade  by,  x.  56 — acts  relating  to  commerce  and 
navigation  introduced  by,  1822,  1.51 — picture  by,  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  1815  to  1823,  II.  xix.  9— retires 
from  board  of  trade,  17 — his  five  free-trade  bUls,  22 — 
and  post-office  reform,  HI.  xxxviii.  18. 

Wallachia,  the  Hospodar  of,  a  rumored  member  of  the 
Hetairia,  II.  xiv.  5 — exports  of  grain  from,  xiii.  21 — ob- 
stacles presented  to  an  invading  army  by,  .53— affairs 
of,  74  —  state  of,  in  1821,  xiv.  13  —  commencement  of 
the  insurrection  in,  15 — suppression  of  insurrection  in, 
29  et  scq. — negotiations  regarding,  in  1823,  82 — demands 
of  Russia  regarding,  xv.  15 — provisions  of  convention 
regarding,  17 — -terms  of  treaty  of  Adrianople  regarding, 
137,  138— proposed  cession  of,  to  Russia,  IV.  xli.  120. 

Wallachians,  race  of  the,  II.  xiii.  7^settlements  of,  in 
Austria,  IV.  liii.  3 — numbers  of,  ib.  note — opposed  to 
the  Magyars,  liv.  46. 

Wallenstein,  Schiller's,  IH.  xxviii.  19,  20. 

Wallerstein,  the  prince  of,  IV.  liii.  26. 

Wallingford,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Walmoden,  count,  invasion  of  Naples  by,  in  1820,  I.  viii. 
78,  79. 

Walpole,  captain,  defeat  of  Saldanha's  expedition  by,  II. 
xxii.  15. 

Walpole,  Mr.,  home  secretary,  1852,  IV.  Ivi.  64  note. 

Walsall,  member  given  to,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Walter,  Mr.,  arguments  of,  against  the  ntw  poor-law, 
III.  xxxi.  151 — motion  by,  on  the  new  poo--law,  1839, 
xxxvii.  49. 

Wandering  Jew,  Eugene  Sue's,  H.  xviii.  72. 

Want  of  confidence,  vote  of,  1S41,  IH.  xxxviii.  54. 

Wanthin,  general,  made  prisouer  by  the  revolutionists  at 
Brussels,  II.  xxiv.  72. 

War,  effects  of,  on  revolution,  I.  i.  3 — position  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  close  of  the,  ii.  1 — monuments  voted  by 
Parliament  in  remembrance  of  the,  61  et  scq. — impulse 
given  to  literature  and  science  by  the,  v.  1  —  way  in 
wliich  it  does  so,  2 — internal,  effect  of,  on  the  Spanish 
character,  vii.  11 — the  progi-ess  of  Russia  during,  viii. 
2 — influence  of  the  high  prices  during  the,  in  securing 
unity  of  interest,  II.  xxii.  3 — effects  of  the,  in  raising 
a  new  class  in  Great  Britain,  xxiii.  127 — great  efforts 
of  Germany  during  the.  III.  xxvii.  1 — of  liberation, 
cliaracteristics  of  the,  in  Germany,  13  —  influence  of, 
in  retarding  German  literature,  xxviii.  5 — price,  etc., 
of  sugar  during  the,  xxxi.  102 — prosperity  of  England 
with  a  paper  currency  during  the,  xxxv.  10— necessity 
for  corporal  punishment  during,  IV.  xliii.  26— passion 
for,  in  France,  xliv.  21  —  importance  of  Algeria  as  a 
school  for,  xiv.  9. 

War  malt  tax,  remission  of  the,  I.  ii.  23. 

Wars,  character  of,  in  the  West  and  East,  II.  xiii.  1 — 
those  between  them,  3  —  recent,  in  Europe  all  against 
Mohammedans,  xv.  1 — of  the  revolution,  Jomini's  ac- 
count of  the,  xviii.  45  —  great,  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  xxvi.  l^causes  of  these,  2 — private,  stoppage  of, 
under  the  E.-ist  India  Company.  III.  xxxi.  70. 

Warburton,  Elliot,  the  works  of,  I.  v.  86. 

Ward,  Mr.,  motion  by,  on  the  Irish  Church,  III.  xxxi. 
128— the  movement  party  re.=oIve  to  push  forwai-d  his 
motion,  133  —  motion  by,  on  the  Irish  tithe  bill,  1838, 
xxxvi.  67  —  resolutions  regarding  colonization  moved 
by,  xxxviii.  9 — during  the  debate  on  these,  10 — motion 
by,  1845,  on  the  landed  interest,  IV.  xlii.  35. 

Wareham,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  43  note. 

Waringers  at  Constantinople,  Oehlenschlager's,  III. 
xxviii.  24. 

Warlike  spirit,  diminution  of  the,  in  Great  Britain,  I.  i. 
27. 

Warner,  Mr.,  submission  of,  to  the  Chinese,  IV.  xlviii.  24. 

Warren,  ensign,  defense  of  Commissariat  Fort  at  Cabul 
by.  III.  xl.  105. 

Warren,  S.,  the  novels  of,  I.  v.  7S. 

Warrender,  Sir  George,  \ote  of,  on  the  address,  1830,  II. 

xxii.  26. 
Warrington,  member  given  to,  II.  xxiii.  42  note— election 

of  1835  in,  III.  xxxv.  19. 
War.-^aw,  the  grand-duchy  of,  the  acquisition  of,  by  Rus- 
sia, I.  viii.  3— statistics  of  it,  4 — constituted  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  5— progress  of,  under  the  rule  of  Rus- 
sia, 9  —  population  of,  20  note  —  visit  of  Alexander  to, 

1818,  62  et  seq excitement  in  Paris  on  the  fall  of,  II. 

XXV.  86  — grand-duchy  of,  acquisition  of.  by  Russia, 
xxvi.  6 — outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in,  16— its  rapid 
spread,  and  retreat  of  Constantine  from,  17 — formation 
of  provisional  government  at.  18  —  the  Polish  troops 
sent  back  by  Constantine  to,  20  —  enthusiasm  on  their 
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arrival,  21 — the  National  Guard  of,  25— patriotic  sub- 
scription in.  32— preparations  for  fortifyinj^,  ib. — popu- 
lation of.  1S31,  42  — retreat  of  tlie  Poles  into,  ."il,  52  — 
intrencluneiits  for  defense  of,  58  —  defeat  of  the  Rus- 
sians before,  01  et  seq. — depression  in,  after  the  battle 
of  Ostiolenka,  7i) — preparations  for  fin;il  struggle  at,  83 
— excitement  aiiraiust  Skrzynecki  in,  85 — massacres  in, 
8G — assault  of,  89 — its  fall,  91 — losses  of  the  Kussians 
before,  S>3. 
"Warsaw  conference,  the,  on  affairs  of  Germany,  IV.  liii.  92. 
Warwickshire,  ad.litional  meuibeiE  for,  II.  xxiii.  43  note. 
War-songs,  Kiirnor's,  influence  of,  HI.  x.xviii.  32. 
Washington,  the  French  embassador  recalled  from,  III. 

xxxiii.  15. 
Wasp,  the,  at  Acre,  III.  xxxii.  72. 
Wassind,  railway  from  Hombay  to,  IV.  xlix.  113  note. 
Waste  lands,  large  purchases  of,  in  the  United  States 
through  the  paper  currency.  III.  xxxvii.  S  —  sales  of, 
in  the  United  States,  xxxviii.  10. 
Water,  joint-stock  companies  for,  1S25,  II.  xix.  CO  note 
— sufferings  from  want  of,  during  Afghanistan  expedi- 
tion, III.  xl.  03. 
Waterford,  bill  abolishing  bishopric  of,  III.  xxxi.  45  note 
— increase  of,  since  the  Union,  124  n"te — proposed  mu- 
nicipal reform  of,  xxxvi.  33. 
Water  Kloof  fastnesses,  operations  in  the,  IV.  Ivi.  49,  50. 
Waterloo,  monument  voted  for  battle  of,  I.  ii.  01 — cam- 
paign, vote  of  thanks  for  the,  03  —  difficulties  of  the 
French  government  after,  iii.  1— Murat  on,  99 — Bour- 
mont's  treason  before,  II.  xvii.  4. 
Waterloo  Bridge,  London,  I.  v.  87 — preparations  against 

the  Chartists  at,  IV.  xliii.  132. 
Watson,  the  leader  of  the  Spafield  riots,  I.  ii.  G7— trial 
and  acquittal  of,  iv.  21 — Thistlewood  implicated  lu  the 
conspiracy  of,  x.  44. 
Waverley,  remarks  on,  I.  v.  10. 
Waverley  Novels,  the,  I.  v.  7. 

Wealth,  undue  influence  of,  in  the  later  stages  of  society, 
and  effects  of  it,  I.  i.  31 — effects  of  the  increase  of,  in 
Kngland,  in  stimulating  the  desire  for  reform,  II.  xxii. 
2 — influence  of  its  growth  during  the  war,  xxiii.  127 — 
the  reform  bill  an  effect  of  the  growth  of,  128  —  uni- 
versal passion  for,  during  railway  mania,  \V.  xlii.  3,  4 
— effect  of  growth  of,  in  raising  prices,  Ivii.  GO. 
Weavers,  depressed  condition  of  the,  1829,  II.  xxii.  IG — 
wages  of,  1839,  III.  xxxvii.  45  —  low  wages  of,  in  En- 
gland, 1841,  IV.  xli.  10. 
Webster,  Mr.,  views  of,  on  the  bank  question.  III.  xx.xvii. 

19,  22 — on  the  Oregon  territory,  IV.  xli.  95. 
Weber,  general,  suppression  of  the  revolt  ia  Baden  by, 

IV.  liii.  83. 
Weekly  Journal,  appearance  of  Malagrowther's  Letters 

in  the,  II.  xxi.  25. 
Weights  and  measures,  act  for  uniformity  of,  II.  xx.  31. 
AVeir,  lieutenant,  murder  of,  by  the  Canadian   insur- 
gents, III.  xxxvii.  81. 
Weisskirchen,  battle  of,  IV.  Iv.  69. 
Welcher,  M.,  IV.  liii.  33 — speech  of,  at  the  Heidelberg 

meeting,  31. 
Weld,  E.,  Esq.,  first  husband  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  III. 

xxxvi.  77. 
Weldon,  general,  successes  of,  in  the  Tyrol,  IV.  Iii.  35 — 
occupies  Kivoli,  33 — defeats  the  Free  Corps,  89 — oper- 
ations of,  in  the  Tyrol,  59 — reinforcements  to  Radetsky 
from,  61 — occupies  Ferrara,  etc.,  77— appointed  to  com- 
mand in  Ilungaiy,  Iv.  31 — evacuates  I'esth,  41. 
Welleslcy,  the  marquis,  becomes  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, I.  X.  115 — able  and  impartial  measures  of,  in  Ire- 
land, 1822,  120— lord-steward,  1830,  II.  xxiii.  6  note- 
one  of  the  commission  forgiving  the  royal  assent  to  the 
reform  bill,  115 — principles  of  his  administration  of  In- 
dia, III.  xxxix.  34— refuses  to  expel  the  Mughs  from 
Arracan,  55  —  treaty  with  Persia  in  ISOl,  xl.  25  —  op- 
poses the  Afghanistan  expedition,  54  note  —  anticipa- 
tions of,  as  to  the  Afghanistan  campaign,  75 — his  pref- 
erence of  the  military  authorities  in  India,  IV.  xlviil.  69. 
Wellesley,  Sir  Henry,  appointed  embassador  at  Vienna, 

IL  xix.  17. 
Wellesley  man-of-war,  the,  sent  to  China,  IV.  xlviii.  20. 
Wellington,  the  duke  of,  vote  of  thanks  and  grjint  to,  I. 
ii.  63— efforts  of,  to  arrest  the  Royalist  atrocities,  iii.  36 
— views  of,  in  the  negotiations,  46,  47— appointed  to 
command  the  army  of  occupation,  48  — reflections  on 
his  connection  with  Ney's  death,  91 — efforts  of,  with 
regard  to  the  French  indemnities,  vi.  29,  30  —  efforts 
of,  in  1818,  to  arrange  the  indemnities,  53 — at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  61. — ^witlxlrawal  of  the  army  of  occupation 
under,  from  France,  71 — his  noble  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion, 72  —  attempt  at  his  assassination,  73  — on  the 
Spanisli  Cortes  and  constitution  of  1812,  vii.  23 — made 
master-general  of  the  ordnance  and  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  x.  24 — letter  of,  on  the  .'^editions  movements 
of  1819, 33— urges  the  calling  out  of  the  militia  in  1S20, 


54 — measures  of,  against  the  disaffection  of  the  mili- 
tary, 82  —  negotiation  with  the  queen  conducted  by, 
83^at  the  trial  of  the  queen,  84 — at  the  coronation  of 
George  IV.,  IDS — sent  as  representative  to  the  Congress 
of  Verona,  xii.  11 — proposal  at  the  congress  regarding 
the  slave-trade,  16  —  note  from  him  regarding  Sor.th 
American  independence,  17 — instructions  to,  on  the 
Spanish  question,  19  —  refuses  to  poncur  with  the  ma- 
jority on  it,  20  —  his  answer  to  the  French  questions, 

21 — and  note  to  the  Continental  powers,  ib.  note his 

views  as  conveyed  to  Louis  XVIII.,  and  influence  of 
these,  23 — efforts  of,  to  preserve  peace  between  France 

and  Spain,  2T — views  of,  on  the  Spanish  war,  67 sent 

to  St.  Petersburg  to  arrange  protocol  regarding  Greece, 
II.  xiv.  144— his  measures  on  the  10th  April,  contrasted 

with  those  of  the  govenmient  of  Charles  X.,  xvii.  108 

ministry  decline  to  interfere  in  Portugal,  xxi.  13 re- 
signs on  Canning's  appointment,  64 — reception  of,  on 
his  secession  from  the  Canning  ministry,  08 — amend- 
ment on  the  corn  bill  moved  by,  79  —  becomes  com- 
mander-in-chief, 91  —  appointed  premier,  and  his  cab- 
inet, 95 — resignation  of  Iluskisson  and  his  friends,  96 — 
reconstruction  of  cabinet,  97 — division  in  ministry  on 
the  Catholic  question,  100— their  difficulties  on  it,  122 
— commencement  of  yielding  in  it,  123 — mis.'^ion  of  Mr. 
Dawson,  (6.  et  se^. —letters  of  Wellington  and  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  and  recall  of  the  latter,  125 — their  diflicul- 
ties  with  the  king,  127 — first  yielding  of,  on  the  Cath- 
olic question,  123— ambiguous  letter  of,  125 — resolves 
on  yielding,  and  difficulties  with  the  king,  127 — speech 
of,  on  the  Catholic  bill,  148— attack  on,  by  O'Connell, 
153 — duel  between  the  Earl  of  Wiuchelsea  and,  xxii.  7 
—  reply  of,  on  the  national  distress,  1830,  23— small 
majority  of  ministry  on  the  address,  1830,  and  Tories 
•who  voted  against  them,  25 — critical  and  painful  posi- 
tion of",  26 — -reflections  on  his  speech  on  the  distress  of 
the  country,  27  — defeat  of  ministry  en  the  navy  esti- 
mates, 31 — reductions  in  public  expenditure  by,  1830, 
S3 — on  George  IV.,  47 — precarious  jiosition  of  ministry 
on  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  53  —  their  losses  by 
elections  of  1830,  57— at  the  opening  of  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  Railway,  60— declaration  of,  against  re- 
form, 18:11),  73- effect  produced  by  it,  74 — intimates  the 
resignation  of  the  ministry,  79— defeat  of,  on  the  civil 
list,  and  their  resignation,  ib. — reflections  on  fall  of 
his  ministry,  xxiii.  1— causes  which  made  the  change 
so  decisive,  2  —  origin  of  these  causes,  4  —  importance 
of  his  declaration  against  reform,  5  —  attack  on  the 
hou.se  of,  67— attack  on,  by  ihe  London  mob,  S3 ap- 
plied to  to  form  a  ministry,  lOS — fails  in  doing  so,  110 
— withdraws  from  the  House  till  the  bill  is  jiassed,  113 
— eiTor  of  the  Conservatives  in  throwing  out,  140— his 
declaration  against  reform,  141  —  wisdom  of  his  with- 
drawal with  the  majority  of  the  peers,  15S— recognition 
of  Louis  Philippe  by,  xxiv.  47  — attack  on,  in  London, 
II L  xxxi.  2— protest  by,  against  the  modified  coercion 
bill,  143— amendment  on  new  poor-law  moved  by,  152 
— M'llale's  letter  to,  158- applied  to  to  form  a  minis- 
try, 160— foreign  secretary,  1835,  xxxv.  16  note — on  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Londonderry,  29 — motion  by,  on 
Irish  corporations  bill,  1837,  xxxvi.  58— anxiety  of,  for 
compromise  between  the  two  Houses,  06 — on  the  rebell- 
ion in  Canada,  x.xxvii.  93 — sent  for  on  the  resignation 
of  the  Melhourne  ministry,  1839, 134— on  the  household 
question,  136— at  the  coronation  banquet,  xxxviii.  2 — 
motion  by,  on  the  allowance  to  Prince  Albert,  3— op- 
poses the  Aftihanijtan  expedition,  xl.  54  note — antici- 
pations of,  as  to  the  Afghanistan  expedition,  75— posi- 
tion of,  in  the  Peel  ministry,  IV.  xli.  14 — preparations 
of,  against  the  repeal  agitation,  70 — on  the  letter-open- 
ing question,  xlii.  01  —  declaration  of,  on  the  vote  for 
repeal  of  the  com-Iaws,  66 — reasons  of  his  inconsist- 
ency, 67 — on  the  state  of  Ireland.  70  note — announces 
the  resignation  of  the  ministry,  83 — review  of  his  con- 
duct with  regard  to  corn-law  repeal,  92  —  his  deehira- 
tions  on  the  subject,  ib.  note — remains  commander-in- 
chief  under  Lord  John  Russell,  xliii.  4  note—  general 
order  regarding  flogging  in  the  army,  23— on  the  aboli- 
tion of  Hogging  in  tlie  Indian  array,  and  its  results,  26 
note^his  letter  on  the  national  defenses,  1846,  27  note 
—  his  measure  for  enrolling  the  pensioners,  28  —  sup- 
ports the  limited-service  system,  95  and  note — superin- 
tends the  preparations  against  the  Chartists,  1848,  132 
— measures  of.  ag.iinst  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  138 — 
anecdote  of,  xliv.  82  note  —  on  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Prit- 
chard,  xlvii.  2 — eulogy  on  Sir  Charles  Napier  by,  xlix. 
29  —  his  opinion  of  Napier,  56  —  urges  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier's going  to  India,  102  —  commander-in-chief,  185-.', 
Ivi.  64  note — last  speech  of,  on  embodving  the  militia, 
67  and  note — his  death  .ind  funeral,  75o(se5. 
Wendover,  dl'sfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 
Wcobly,  disfranchised,  IL  xxiii.  52  note. 
Werner,  the  geologist,  I.  v.  41. 
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Werner,  the  dramas  of,  III.  xxviii.  28. 

Werter,  Goethe's,  III.  xxviii.  12. 

West,  the,  wars  of  revolution  in,  II.  xiii.  1 — the  wars  be- 
tween it  and  the  East,  3 — lasting  conquests  of  the  East 
over  it,  4 — constant  strife  between,  and  the  East,  xxvi. 
I — divisions  of,  constitute  its  weakness,  98. 

West  India  intere-t,  the,  former  strength  of,  in  Parlia- 
ment, II.  xxiii.  145— support  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws, 
IV.  xlii.  65. 

West  India  loan,  the  interest  on  the,  lU.  xxxvi.  50. 

West  India  proprietors,  meeting  of,  in  London  against  Or- 
ders in  Council,  IIL  xxxi.  S'J — proposed  compensation 
to  the,  94 — resolution  of,  regarding  the  emancipation 
act,  9S— grant  of  £20,000,000  to  them,  99— reasons  which 
made  them  acquiesce  in  the  change,  100,  103. 

West  India  question,  debate  on  the,  1S30,  II.  xxii.  55 — 
state  of  the,  1833,  III.  xxxi.  75 — sketch  of  the  early  set- 
tlement of  the  negroes  in  West  Indies,  76 — necessity 
which  caused  this  translation  of  the  negroes,  77 — bene- 
fits it  will  ultimately  effect,  78 — it  has  brouglit  the  Af- 
rican to  civilization,  79 — beneficial  effect  of  fixing  the 
negro  on  particular  estates,  SO,  81 — their  generally  pros- 
perous condition,  82  —  what  government  should  have 
done,  83 — early  necessity  of  slavery,  84 — progressive 
emancipation  rejected  by  the  planters,  85 — the  colonies 
refuse  to  act  on  the  resolutions  of  Parliament,  86 — forced 
tranquillity  and  insurrection  in  1S32,  87 — insurrection 
in  Jamaica,  88 — resistance  of  the  colonists  to  the  Orders 
in  Council,  89 — feeling  in  England  in  favor  of  imme- 
diate emancipation,  90 — Mr.  Stanley's  argument  for  it, 
91 — result  of  debate,  and  parties  by  whom  it  was  op- 
posed, 97 — counter-resolution  of  the  West  India  propri- 
etors, 98— grant  of  £20,000,000  in  compensation,  99— 
reasons  which  made  the  proprietors  acquiesce  in  the 
change,  100,  103 — large  and  unjust  ta.xe3  on  their  prod- 
uce, 101 — ultimate  effects  of  emancipation,  104  et  scq. 

West  Indies,  the,  effects  of  the  revolution  of  1830  on,  I.  i. 
9 — rate  of  exports  per  head  to,  vii.  6  note — exports  from 
England  per  head  to,  x.  75  note  —  act  regarding  the 
trade  with,  II.  xix.  22— aspect  of  affairs  in,  1825,  CO— 
members  proposed  to  be  given  to,  xxiii.  75  note— the  old 
protective  system  to,  124 — ruin  of,  since  the  reform  bill, 
148 — early  settlement  of  the  negi'oes  in.  III.  xxxi.  76 — 
early  fixing  of  the  negroes  to  particular  estates  in,  S  ) — 
effects  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  bringing 
about  this,  81 — policy  which  should  have  been  pursued 
toward,  83— their  rejection  of  progressive  emancipation, 
85 — refuse  to  act  on  the  resolutions  of  Parliament,  86 — 
slave  insurrection  of  1831,  67,  83 — resistance  to  the  Or- 
ders in  Council,  89 — decline  of  crops  from  exhaustion 
of  the  soil  in,  100 — enormous  duties  on  their  produce, 
101— effects  of  negro  emancipation  on,  104 — state  of, 
1835,  xxxvi.  26 — ettects  of  emancipation  in,  xxxvii.  3 — 
disturbed  state  of,  1838,  .and  fiiilure  of  the  apprentice- 
ship system,  117— its  abolition,  121— reception  of  this, 
122 — clifficulties  consequent  on  it,  123— -reception  of  the 
abolition  of  the  apprenticeship  system  in,  122 — refrac- 
toriness of  the  Jamaica  Legislature,  124— fatal  results  of 
emancipation,  125— exports  and  imports,  before  and  aft- 
er it,  ib.  note— -debate  on  the  Jamaica  bill,  128 — -division 
on  it,  132 — second  bill  passed,  137 — danger  of  rebellion 
in.  xxxviiL  32 — exports  per  head  to,  xxxix.  9 — diffi- 
culties regarding,  1841,  IV.  xli.  15— falling  off  in  the 
production  of  sugar,  106  —  estimated  supply  of  sugar 
from,  1847,  xliii.  5  note — proposed  admission  of  negro 
laborers  into,  8 — effects  of  emancipation  on  production 
of  sugar,  9 — -effect  of  the  restrictions  on  importation  of 
laborers,  lO^former  value  of  exports  to,  11 — effects  of 
the  sugar  duties  bill  on,  17— exports  to,  1846-18.55,  ib. 
note — imports  from,  ib. — proof  of  their  disfranchisement 
by  the  reform  bill,  21 — cry  from,  for  repeal  of  the  navi- 
gation laws,  Ivi.  6. 

Westhury,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Western,  Mr.,  arguments  of,  on  agricultural  distress,  1816, 
I.  ii.  3-lr-=-bill  for  repeal  of  malt  duties  brought  in  by,  x. 
103 — motion  by,  on  the  cui'rency,  131. 

Western  Australia,  the  settlement  of,  III.  xxxviii.  11 — 
transportation  to,  IV.  Ivi.  40. 

Western  Europe,  effects  of  the  alliance  of  France  and  En- 
gland on,  I.  i.  8 — character  of  the  wars  of,  II.  xiii.  1 — 
influence  of  the  passion  for  freedom  in,  2. 

Western  Isles,  the  potato  disea.se  and  famine  in  the,  1847, 
IV.  xliii  51 — subscriptions,  etc.,  for  their  relief,  52. 

Western  powers,  remonstrances  of  the,  against  the  treaty 
of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  m.  xxxii  31. 

Westhawel,  resistance  to  the  revolution  in,  IV.  liii.  27. 

Westmeath,  outrages  in,  1831,  II.  xxiii.  99— and  1832,  Til. 
xxxi.  20 — effects  of  the  coercion  act  in,  44  note — pro- 
claimed in  1848,  IV.  xliii.  138. 

Westminster,  Radical  meeting  at,  1819,  I.  x.  32 — election 
of  1S30  for,  II.  xxii.  57— election  of  Colonel  Evans  for, 
in.  xxxi.  62 — the  election  of  1841  in,  xxxviii.  57. 

Westminster  Abbey,  monuments  in,  I.  ii.  62— the  corona- 


tion of  George  IV.  in,  x.  106 — interment  of  Canning  in, 

II.  xxi.  86— the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  in.  III. 
xxxviii.  2. 

Westminster  Bridge,  preparations  against  the  Chartists 
at,  IV.  xliii.  132. 

Westminster  Review,  the,  I.  v.  43. 

Westmoreland,  the  earl  of,  in  favor  of  the  bills  for  en- 
franchising the  English  Catholics,  II.  xx.  28 — resigns 
on  Canning's  appointment,  xxi.  64. 

Wetherall,  captain,  suppression  of  the  Bristol  riots  by,  II. 
xxiii.  89. 

Wetherall,  Sir  Charles,  becomes  attorney-general,  II.  xxL 
95— attack  on  Peel  by,  in  1829,  129— reception  of,  at 
Bristol,  xxiii.  86. 

AVetherell,  colonel,  defeat  of  the  Canadian  insurgents  by, 

III.  xxxvii.  82. 

Wexford,  tithe  outrages  in,  1831,  TI.  xxiii.  99— effects  of 
the  coercion  act  in.  III.  xxxi.  44  note — proclaimed  in 
1848,  IV.  xliii.  138. 

Whalley,  Sir  S.,  arguments  of,  against  the  new  poor-law, 
III.  xxxi.  151. 

Wharapoa,  opium  smuggling  at,  IV.  xlviii.  22. 

Wharnclifie,  lord,  motion  by,  against  a  dissolution,  1831, 
II.  xxiii.  65 — negotiations  with,  to  support  the  reform 
bill,  103 — privy  se.al.  III.  xxxv.  16  note — president  of 
the  council,  1841,  IV.  xli.  14  note. 

Wheat,  reduced  produce  of,  in  Great  Britain,  I.  i.  10 — 
prices  of,  1812-1831,  36  note — fall  in  prices  of,  after  the 
peace,  ii.  6 — high  price  of,  in  1816,  7 — importations  of, 
ib. — prices  of,   at  various  times,  38 — rise  in  price  of, 

1817,  iv.  9— importation  of,  1817, 16— prices  of,  1817  and 

1818,  31— prices  of,  on  the  Continent,  1817  and  1819,  x. 
IT  note— fall  in  1818  to  1822,  23  note— fall  in  price  of, 
1818  to  1822, 128  note— the  fall  in  price  of,  136— produce 
of,  per  acre  in  France,  II.  xvii.  128  note — price  of,  in 
Great  Britain  in  1S22,  xix.  3 — prices  of,  as  compared  with 
currency  in  England,  6 — rise  in  price  of,  in  England, 
1822-1825,  7  note— imports  of,  into  Great  Britain,  1838- 
1853, 47  note — pnces  of,  1S24-1825,  64  note — comparison 
of,  with  the  potato,  xx.  10 — prices  of,  1818-1832,  as  com- 
pared with  currency,  etc.,  xxi.  19  note — prices  of,  on  the 
Continent,  33,  34— prices  of,  1817  to  1825,  34  note— im- 
port of,  1800-1820,  36  note — proposed  new  duties  on,lS27, 
7S — average  price  of,  for  forty-four  years,  1827, 80 — price 
of,  compared  with  currency,  1818-1826,  80  note^prices 
of,  1827-1829,  xxii.  16  note— prices  of,  1824-1832,  xxiii. 
130  note— prices  of,  1830  to  1833,  III.  xxxi.  55  note— low 
price  of,  1834,  111— imports  of,  1831-1836, 112  and  note- 
price  of,  comparison  of  poor  rates  with,  1801-1836,  146 
note— price  of,  poor  rates  compared  with,  1834-1849,  154 
note — importations  of,  into  England,  1830-1836,  xxxv. 
12  note— fall  in  prices  of,  1832  to  1835, 14— the  crops  of, 
in  Great  Britain,  1832  to  1841,  xxxvii.  35 — rise  in  price 
of,  in  Great  Britain,  1839,  7— prices  of,  1840,  38— large 
imports  of,  ib. — fall  of  price  of,  1782-1837,  46  note — 
prices  of,  compared  with  wages,  1800-1812,  46  note- 
rise  in.  Great  Britain,  1841,  IV.  xli.  16 — -importationa 
of,  1842,  17 — price  of,  1842,  28 — comparative  consump- 
tion of,  in  England  and  Prussia,  31 — proposed  sliding 
scale  of  duties  on,  34 — average  price  of,  at  Dantzic,  36 

— full  in  price  of,  1843,  76— diminished  imports,  ib. 

prices  and  importations  of,  1841-1845,  76  note — small 
imports  of,  1S4.5,  xlii.  1—1842  to  1845,  ib.  note— fall  in 
imports  of,  1S4.5,  etc.,  13— importation  and  price  of, 
184.5,  33— fall  in,  1841  to  1845,  35  note— comparative 
productiveness  of,  and  of  the  potato,  37 — rise  in  price 
of,  1845,  40 — proposed  intennediate  duties  on,  49  and 
note — decline  in  price  of,  beginning  of  1846,  56 — effect 
of  the  sliding  scale  on  prices  of,  60 — diminished  produce 
of,  in  Ireland  since  free  trade,  91 — export  from  Ireland, 
184.5-1849,  ib.  note — repeal  of  all  duties  on,  during  the 
Irish  famine,  xliii.  39 — price  of,  1S47,  41 — prices  and 
imports  of,  1845  to  1856,  48  note — importations  of,  1843- 
1850,  and  their  effects  in  bringing  on  the  monetary 
crisis  of  1847,  72  and  note — rise  in,  1847,  75 — large  im- 
portations and  fall  in  price  of,  1847, 100 — prices  of,  1845 
to  1851,  115  note— great  fall  in  price  of,  1847,  117— im- 
ports of,  into  Francp,  158 — diminished  produce  of,  since 
free  trade,  160 — in  Ireland,  1849  to  1853,  ib.  note — prices 
of,  1845  to  1854,  j6.— imports  of,  Great  Britain,  1851- 
1850,  165  note— prices  of,  1852  to  1857,  Ivi.  74  note. 

When  ten  bread,  comparative  consumption  of,  in  France 
and  England,  II.  xvii.  126. 

Wheeler,  brigadier,  IV.  xlix.  77 — at  Aliwal,  78 — estab- 
lishment of  Gholab  Singh  by,  91. 

Wheelton,  sheriff,  and  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  III. 
xxxviii.  21 — committal  of,  22. 

Whigs,  the,  support  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  I. 
x.  14 — measures  of,  to  embarrass  the  government,  II. 
xii.  31 — oppose  the  bill  for  repressing  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, XX.  33 — views  of,  on  the  currency,  and  the  dis- 
tress of  1825,  xxi.  4 — support  the  disfranchisement  of 
East  Ketford,  etc.,  83 — support  the  bill  for  disfranchis- 
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ing  the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  151 — increaping  lios- 
tility  of,  to  the  Wellington  ministiy,  xxii.  26  —  op- 
pose the  proposed  reduction  of  the  army  and  navy,  '29 
— generally  disinclined  to  refonn,  42 — feelings,  etc.,  of, 
toward  George  IV.,  46 — conduct  of,  on  the  accession  of 
William  IV.,  53 — their  encomiums  on  liim,  54 — objects 
of,  in  desiring  refonn,  74 — power  given  to,  by  the  re- 
form bill,  III.  xxxi.  3— danger  cf,  from  the  Radicals  and 
Catholics,  26 — split  between,  and  tlie  Radicals  on  tlie 
Irish  coercion  bill,  42 — O'Connell's  denunciations  of,  157 
— exasperation  of,  at  Peel's  not  resigning  after  being 
defeated  on  the  address,  xxxv.  25 — attack  on  Peel  on 
the  Irish  Church  question,  31 — creations  of  Peers  by, 
xxxvi.  25 — charges  of  incompetence  brought  against, 
xxxviii.  33 — reaction  against,  1841,  56— their  losses  by 
the  elections,  57 — reflections  on  the  fall  of,  5;>^their 
entire  change  of  policy,  ib. — it  owing  to  the  reform  bill, 
60— Elphinstoue,  Macnaghten,  etc.,  appointed  under, 
xl.  143 — their  eai-ly  abuse  of  Peel,  xli.  1 — declaration 
of  O'Connell  against,  65— accession  of,  to  Anti-corn-law 
League,  xlii.  40 — coercion  bills  for  Ireland  brought  in 
by  the,  71. — See  also  Liberals. 

Whig  aristocracy,  the,  head  the  English  movement,  HI. 
xxxi.  5. 

Whig  houses,  influence  in  society  of  the,  I.  v.  111. 

Whig  ministry,  moderation  of,  after  the  passing  of  the  re- 
form bill,  and  its  effects.  III.  xxxi.  7. 

Whig  party,  its  destruction  the  work  of  its  own  leaders, 
IV.  xliii.  2 — entire  breaking  up  of,  98. 

Whig  peers,  jealousy  of  Canning  among  the,  II.  xxL  65. 

Whipping,  abolition  of,  in  the  case  of  women,  I.  iv.  25. 

Whish,  general,  besieges  MooUan,  IV.  xlix.  95 — rai.'res 
the  siece,  06 — resumes  siege  of  Mooltan,  108 — storming 
of  it,  109. 

Whi thread,  Mr.,  on  the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
L  ii.  63. 

AVhitchurch,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

White,  lieutenant,  during  the  retreat  from  Cabul,  HI.  xl. 
129. 

White,  a  private,  death  of,  from  flogging,  and  discussion 
on  it,  IV.  xliii.  22  et  seq. 

White,  brigadier,  at  Moodkee,  IV.  xlix.  63,  64— at  Chilli- 
anwallah,  100,  101. 

White  Russia,  statistics  of,  II.  xxvi.  44. 

Whites,  relative  increase  of,  and  blacks,  in  America,  III. 
xxxi.  SO  and  note. 

Wliiteboys,  suppression  of  the,  aimed  at  by  the  Catholic 
Association,  II.  xx.  27. 

Whitefeet,  Dr.  Doyle  on  the.  III.  xxxi.  3.5. 

Whitehaven,  member  given  to,  II.  xxiii.  43  note. 

Whiteside,  Mr.,  defense  of  Smith  O'Brien,  etc.,  by,  III. 
xliii.  140. 

Whitlie,  captain,  IV.  xlix.  27. 

Whitmore,  Mr.,  motion  by,  for  repeal  of  the  coi'n-laws,  IL 
xxi.  33 — his  arguments  for  it,  34. 

Wilna,  general,  at  Kapolna,  IV.  Iv.  16. 

Wicleiza,  salt  mines  of,  assigned  in  1815  to  Austria,  I. 
viii.  5. 

Wicklow,  effects  of  the  coercion  act  in,  III.  xxxi.  44  note. 

Wicklow,  lord,  motion  by,  on  Irish  Church,  III.  xxxi.  134. 

Widdin,  population  of,  II.  xiii.  32  note — the  fortress  of,  54: 
— the  pacha  of,  operations  of,  against  Ipsilanti,  xiv.  32 
— operations  of,  in  Greece,  113 — xv.  47 — operations  and 
successes  of  pacha  of,  63— his  treachery,  111. 

Widel,  general,  IV.  liii.  49. 

Widows,  burning  of,  abolished  in  India,  HI.  xl.  9. 

Wieland,  the  works  of.  III.  xxviiL  8  —  his  defects  and 
excellences,  9 — the  novels  of,  57. 

Wieluzka,  capture  of,  by  the  Austrians,  IV.  xlvi.  24. 

Wiener-Neustadt,  railway  between,  and  Neukirchen,  in. 
xxvii.  67. 

Wiesbaden,  concessions  of  government  of,  1848,  IV.  liii.  21. 

Wigan,  reform  riots  at,  1831,  II.  xxiii.  67 — rates  of  mor- 
tality in,  1841,  IV.  xli.  17  note. 

Wild  Huntsman,  Burger's,  HI.  xxviii.  34. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  Goethe's,  III.  xxviii.  12, 16. 

Wilkie,  the  paintings  of,  I.  v.  94. 

Wilkinson,  brigadier,  at  JugduUuck,  IV.  xlviii.  88 — at 
Sobraon,  xlix.  82,  83. 

William  IV.,  accession  of,  and  his  character,  II.  xxii.  50 
— his  failings,  51 — his  personal  character  and  queen,  52 
— ^precarious  position  of  ministers  after  his  accession, 
53  —  prorogation  of  Parliament  by,  56  — .  speech  of,  on 
opening  Parliament,  71 — postponement  of  his  visit  to 
London,  76 — effect  produced  by  it,  77 — calls  Earl  Grey 
to  form  a  ministry,  and  difficulties  regarding  Brough- 
am, xxiii.  6 — alarm  of,  at  the  reform  excitement,  5'J 
— settlement  on  him,  60  —  efforts  of  the  ministry  to 
win  him  by  his  vanity,  61 — means  by  which  he  was 
induced  to  dissolve  Parliament,  62 — his  resistance  at 
last  overcome,  63  —  scene  at  the  dissolution,  (14,  65 
—  speech  of,  on  opening  Parliament,  1831,  72  —  meas- 
ures of,  on  the  rejection  of  the  bill  by  the  Lords,  82 — 
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urges  the  suppression  of  the  political  unions,  92 — de- 
termination of,  against  a  creation  of  peers,  101 — at  last 
consents  to  it,  102— refuses  authority  to  create  peers, 
and  resignation  of  ministers,  107— sends  for  Wellington, 
108— insults  of  the  populace  to,  100 — grants  pcnnisaion 
for  creation  of  peers,  and  return  of  the  Grey  ministry, 
112 — his  circuhir  to  the  Opposition  peers  to  leave  the 
House,  113 — refuses  to  give  the  royal  assent  in  jierson 
to  tlie  bill,  115— reception  of  tlie  embassador  from  Louis 
Philippe,  xxiv.  47 — attack  on,  at  Ascot  races,  III.  xxxi. 
2— sjjeech  of,  on  proroguing  Parliament,  1832, 23 — open- 
ing of  the  first  reformed  Parliament,  27— closing  of  ses- 
sion of  1833  by,  110— answer  of,  to  address  on  repeal  of 
union,  125 — declaration  of,  on  the  Irish  (Jluirch,  131— 
speech  of,  on  proroguing  Parliament,  155  —  dismisses 
the  Melbourne  ministry,  and  sends  for  Wellington  to 
form  a  ministry,  100— answer  of,  to  the  address,  183.5, 
xxxv.  24 — creation  of  peers  during  reign  of,  xxxvi.  25 
note— and  the  affair  of  the  Vixen,  71— death  of,  73— the 
character  of,  78 — complaints  against  him  by  the  Con- 
servatives, 79. 

William,  King  of  Holland,  refuses  to  surrender  Antwei-p, 
IH.  xxix.  86  —  military  preparations  of,  89 — siege  of 
Antwerp,  90 — its  surrender,  92 — reasons  for  desiring 
peace,  95 — treaty  wltli  Belgium,  96. 

William,  Prince  of  Prussia,  III.  xxvii.  45— declaration  of, 
regarding  the  French  Revolution,  II.  xxiv.  82. 

William,  Prince  of  Brunswick,  II.  xxiv.  85. 

Williams,  general,  appointed  to  succeed  Nott,  HI.  xl.  95. 

Williams,  the  p.aintings  of,  I.  v.  91. 

Williams,  Mr.,  his  defense  of  the  queen,  I.  x.  87. 

Williams,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Newport  Chartista,  HI. 
xx.xvii  68 — his  trial  and  sentence,  69. 

Williams,  J.,  trial  and  sentence  of,  IV.  xliii.  137. 

WUlisen,  general,  IV.  liii.  98— defeated  at  Idstedt,  93  et 
seq further  defeats  of,  102. 

Willshire,  general,  capture  of  Khelat  hy,  HI.  xl.  79. 

Wilna,  population  of,  I.  viii.  20  note— establishment  of 
university  at,  65— advance  of  the  Poles  to,  IL  xxvi.  80 
—battle  of,  81. 

Wilson,  professor,  the  writings  of,  I.  v.  50 — at  the  anti- 
reform  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  II.  xxiii.  71. 

Wilson,  brigadier,  at  Aliwal,  IV.  xlix.  78. 

Wilson,  Sir  Robert,  aids  in  the  escape  of  Lavalette,  I.  iii. 
95 — his  trial,  96 — his  defense,  ib.  note  —  dismissal  of, 
fi'om  the  army,  x.  112 — his  subsequent  restoration,  ib. 
note — landing  of,  in  Galicia,  xii.  83 — at  Cadiz,  88 gov- 
ernor of  Gibraltar,  IV.  xlv.  37. 

Wilton,  partially  disfranchised,  H  xxiii.  42  note. 

Wilton,  lord,  lord-steward,  1835,  HI.  xxxv.  16  note. 

Wilts,  disturbances  in,  1830,  H.  xxii.  70 — additional  mem- 
bers for,  xxiii.  42  note. 

Winchelsea,  the  earl  of,  at  the  meeting  on  Penenden 
Heath,  H.  xxi.  120 — duel  between  Wellington  and,  xxii. 
7 — declaration  of,  on  reform,  75 — again  joins  Peel  against 
the  refoi-m  bill,  xxiii.  54. 

Winchelsea,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Winchester,  marquis  of,  groom  of  the  stole,  1830,  H.  xxiii. 
6  note — groom  of  the  stole,  1835,  III.  xxxv.  16  note. 

Winchester,  diocese,  statistics  of  church  accommodation 
in,  I.  iv.  44  note. 

Windischgratz,  prince,  the  execution  of  Blum  by,  IV.  liii. 
71 — outbreak  against,  at  Prague,  murder  of  the  princess 

and  his  son,  etc.,  liv.  12 — suppresses  the  revolt,  13,  14 

character  of,  40 — army  of  reserve  under,  44 — moves  on 
Vienna,  63 — bombardment  and  capture  of  the  city,  65 — 
defeats  the  Hungarians,  71  et  seq. — surrender  of  the 
city,  73 — at  the  abdication  of  the  emperor,  76— forces 
under,  and  his  plans,  Iv.  5 — movements,  6 — advance  to 
Komorn,  etc.,  7 — proclamation  by,  ib. — his  inactivity,  8 
— execution  of  Count  Bathiany,  12 — his  inactivity  at 
Pesth,  14 — advances  toward  Debreczyn,  15 — battle  of 

Kapolna,  16  et  seq his  inactivity  after  the  battle,  18 — 

retreats,  22 — resolves  to  fight  for  Pesth,  23 — movements, 
24 — battle  ofTapio-Biscke,  25 — and  of  Isaszeg,  26ef  seq. 
— retreat  after  it,  28 — removed  from  the  command,  31. 

Windischgratz,  princess,  murder  of,  IV.  liv.  12. 

Window  duty,  motion  for  repeal  of  the,  HI.  xxxi.  60. 

Window  tax,  reduction  of  the,  1823,  IL  xix.  10 — abolition 
of  the,  xxiii.  147. 

Windsor  castle,  the  recent  additions  to,  L  v.  88 — parlia- 
mentary grant  for,  II.  xix.  15 — reception  of  the  Infanta 
Donna  Maria  at,  xxii.  13 — Louis  Philippe  at,  IV.  xli.  118 
— -visit  of  Louis  Philippe  to,  1843,  xlvi.  41. 

Wine,  fall  in  price  of,  1782-1S37,  IH.  xxxvii.  46  note — 
produce  of  duties  on,  1844,  IV.  xli.  104— reduction  of 
excise  on,  in  France,  1848,  1.  28. 

V/ines,  French,  reduction  of  British  duties  on,  182.5,  n. 
xix.  70  note — ^Cape,  proposed  duty  on,  xxiii.  29  note. 

Wings  of  Time,  suppression  of  the.  III.  xxvii.  48. 

Winkelman,  the  works  of,  IH  xxviii.  7. 

Winter,  the,  in  Great  Britain,  183^  III.  xxxvii.  36. 

Winter  palace,  the,  at  St.  Petersburg,  I.  viii.  94. 
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Wi^e,  captain,  at  the  battle  of  Algiers,  I.  ii.  77. 

"VVitepsk,  state  of  the  emanoipiiteti  serfs  in,  I.  viii.  91. 

"Witnesses,  intimidation  of,  in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  16. 

Witt,  general  de,  organization  of  military  colonies  of  Rus- 
sia by,  I.  viii.  43 — communicates  the  conspiracy  in  the 
army  to  Alexander,  119. 

Wittgenstein,  count,  conspiracy  in  the  army  under,  I.  viii. 
118 — gives  information  of  it  to  Alexander,  119 — forces 
under,  II.  xv.  30  note — operations  of,  before  Schumla, 
51  ^raises  the  blockade  of  it,  54  —  attack  on,  before 
Schumla,  and  retires  to  Jenibaza,  56— withdraws  across 
the  Danube,  64— disasters  during  his  retreat,  65— re- 
moved from  the  chief  command,  114. 

Woburn  Abbey,  social  influence  of,  I.  v.  111. 

Wocher,  general,  defeated  at  Pastrengo,  IV.  lii.  38. 

Wohlgemuth,  count,  IV.  lii.  66 — at  Custoza,  67 — defeat- 
ed before  Komorn,  Iv.  40. 

Woinoff,  general,  operations  under,  at  Schumla,  II.  xv.  46. 

AVola,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  II.  xxvL  89. 

Wolverhampton,  members  given  to,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Women,  religious  societies  of,  law  regarding,  in  France, 
II.  xvi.  34 — proposed  regulation  of  factory  labor  of,  IV. 
xli.  80. 

Wood,  alderman,  arguments  of,  against  the  new  poor-law, 
lU.  xxxi.  151. 

Wood,  Sir  C,  on  the  state  of  the  navy,  1S36,  III.  xxxvi. 
51 — chancellor  of  the  excheiuier,  1846,  IV.  xliii.  4  and 
note. 

Wood,  general,  forces  under,  against  the  Ghoorkas,  III. 
xxxix.  39. 

Woodburn,  captain,  defeat  of  Akhtar  Khan  by.  III.  xl.  97 
— massacre  of  detachment  under,  IV.  xlviii.  72 — major, 
at  Hyderabad,  xlix.  25. 

Woodburn,  Mr.,  on  art-unions,  II.  xvi.  51  note. 

Woodford,  Sir  .Alexander,  at  Wellington's  funeral,  IV. 
Ivi.  79  note. 

Woodruff,  an  American  sympathizer,  execution  of,  III. 
xxxvii.  103. 

Woodstock  disfranchised,  n.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Wool,  new  tn.xes  on,  1S19, 1,  iv.  81— fall  in,  1818-1822,  x. 
23  note — the  fall  in  price  of,  1813-1822,  136 — remission 
of  duty  on,  1824,  II.  xix.  11 — reduction  of  duties  on  for- 
eign, 50 — imports  of,  1819-^849,  ib.  note — consumption 
of,  1822-1825,  64  note— prices  of,  1827-1829,  xxii.  16 

note — imports  of,  ib fall  in  price  of,  17S2-1S37,  III. 

xxxvii.  40  note — imports  of,  1839-1841,  IV.  xli.  77  note 
— reduction  of  duties  on,  105. 

Woolens,  increased  manufacture  of,  in  Great  Britain,  I. 

.  v.  5 — exports  of,  1S19-1849,  II.  xix.  50  note — foreign, 
reduction  of  duties  on,  1825,  70 — increased  exports  of, 
from  England,  1822,  9 — proposed  reduction  of  duties  on, 
IV.  xlii.  48,  49. 

Woosung  River,  forcing  of  the,  IV.  xlviii.  41. 

Wootton  Basset,  disfranchised,  II.  x.xiii.  42  note. 

Worcester,  bishop  of,  votes  for  the  refona  bill,  U.  xiil 
105. 

Worcester,  reform  riot  at,  II.  xxiii.  91. 

Worcestershire,  additional  members  for,  IL  xxiii.  42  note. 

Wordsworth,  \V.,  chaiacter  of  the  writings  of,  I.  v.  21 — 
parallel  between  him  and  Goethe,  22. 

Work-houses,  paupers  in,  under  new  poor-law,  III.  xxxi. 
153— number  of  inmates  in,  Ireland,  1840-1846,  IV. 
xliii.  32  note — their  state  during  the  famine,  34. 

Work-house  system,  the  proposed  new.  III.  xxxi.  150. 

Work-house  test,  the,  under  the  new  poor-law,  III.  xxxvii. 
47 — its  repeal,  48. 

Working  classes,  the,  their  representation  not  provided 
for  in  France,  I.  ix.  llO^decline  in  the  material  com- 
forts of,  in  France,  II.  xvii.  120 — causes  of  their  de- 
pressed condition,  127^comi)elition  among,  and  their 
misery  In  France,  1-32— entirely  unrepresented  there, 
133 — distress  among,  1S26,  xxi.  1,2— -delusions  among, 
regarding  the  reform  bill,  xxiii.  70 — taxation  of,  under 
the  old  system,  125— want  of  representation  of,  under 
the  reform  bill,  150 — annual  e.xpenditure  on  drink  by, 
164 — -failure  of  the  revolution  with  regard  to,  in  France, 
xxiv.  2  —  the  interests  of  the  bourgeoisie  opposed  to 
theirs,  4 — their  animosity  against  the  government  of 
Louis  Philippe,  5 — distress  of,  in  Paris  after  the  revo- 
lution, X.XV.  14— spread  of  St.  Simonianism  among,  in 
Paris,  40 — state  of,  in  France,  after  the  revolution.  III. 
xxix.  2 — picture  of  it  by  Louis  Blanc,  3 — their  miser- 
able condition,  4 — and  consequent  profligacy,  5 — suffer- 
ing and  discontent  of,  in  Paris,  56— state  of,  in  Lyons, 
1834,  x.\x.  43 — sti'ike  among,  44 — insurrection,  45— de- 
pressed condition  of,  under  Louis  Philippe,  60— causes 
of  the  suffering  of,  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  63 — 
distress  among,  in  England,  1833,  xxxi.  55— -the  French, 
distress  of,  1837,  xxxiii.  91— feeling  of,  against  the 
Lords,  xxxvi.  23 — distress  of,  in  Great  Britain,  1839, 
xxxvii.  89— attachment  of,  to  strikes,  58 — distress  of,  in 
England,  1841,  IV.  xli.  16  —  iirgiiments  used  by  the 
anti-corn-law  agitators  to,  25 — effects  of  the  railway 


mania  on,  xlii.  8 — indirect  benefit  of  railways  to,  10 — 
anticipated  result  of  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  to,  61,  O.'J 
— relief  given  to,  by  railways  in  England,  xliii.  53,  55 

— benefits  to,  fiom  the  railway  expenditure,  121 the 

insurrections  of,  against  Louis  Philippe,  xliv.  1 — in- 
creasing discontent  of,  4,  6— objects,  etc.,  of,  in  France, 
8 — they  wholly  unrepresented,  9 — spread  of  Socialism 
among  them,  13,  18 — combinations  among,  in   Pari^, 

1840,  G6 — trials  of,  33  —  state,  etc.,  of,  under  Louis 
Pliilippe,  107  —  state  of,  in  France,  1847,  xlvii.  1  —  iu 
France,  distress  of,  from  the  monetary  crisis  of  1S47,  8 
— sufferings  of,  from  scarcity,  15 — De  Tocqueville  on 
the  state  of,  30 — power  transferred  to,  by  the  revolution 
of  1848  in  France,  1.  2 — Socialist  demands  of.  in  France, 
184S,  20 — commission  on,  in  France,  03 — provisions  of 
constitution  of  1848  regarding,  li.  17— distress  of,  in 
Berlin,  1843,  liii.  63. 

Workmen,  right  of  combining  among,  II.  xi.x.  54  —  de- 
cree of  the  Germanic  Diet  regarding.  III.  xxvii,  54 — 
contest  between  the,  and  the  masters  at  Lyons,  xxix. 
9 — number  of,  in  the  Ateliers  Nationaux,  IV.  1.  13 — 
commencement  of  war  between,  and  masters,  Ivi.  3. 

Woronije,  population  of,  1.  viii.  20  note. 

Woronzoff,  count,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  I.  vi.  61 — governor 
of  the  Crimea,  viii.  104,  105  —  takes  the  command 
against  Varna,  II.  xv.  .05. 

Wortley,  Mr.  Stuart,  moves  amendment  on  the  address, 

1841,  III.  xxxviii.  58— becomes  Lord  Wharncliffe,  IV. 
xlii.  45. 

Wrangel,  general  von,  invades  Schleswig-Holstein,  IV. 
liii.  37  —  victories  of,  39 — appointed  to  command  in 
Berlin,  .52 — his  address,  53 — dissolves  the  Assembly  by 
force,  57,  59. 

Wratislaw,  count,  forces  under,  in  Italy,  IV.  lii.  4 

VVrede,  general,  defeat  and  death  of,  before  Schumla,  II. 
XV.  52. 

Wright,  captain,  IV.  Ivi.  71  note. 

Wiirtemberg,  the  crown-prince  of,  a  rumored  member  of 
the  Hetairia,  II.  xiv.  5 — the  princess  of,  daughter  of 
Louis  Philippe,  her  death  and  character,  III.  xxxiv. 
61 — position  of  the  f  irces  of,  in  France,  I.  iii.  29 — rep- 
resentative institutions  in,  II.  x.xiv.  81 — votes  of,  iu 
the  Germanic  Diet,  III.  xxvii.  4  note — population  and 
military  contingent,  5  note — establishment  of  Repre- 
sentative Assembly  in,  17 — dissolution  of  the  Chambi'r 
in,  51 — army  of,  xxx.  26  note — statistics  of,  IV.  liii.  5 
note — concession.s  of  king  of,  1848,  21 — affairs  of,  1850, 
90— treaty  with  Russia,  92. 

Wurzburg,  society  for  liberty  of  the  press  at,  III.  xxx. 
23. 

AVuth,  M.,  resignation  of,  IV.  liii.  69. 

Wycombe,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Wyld,  brigadier,  attempt  of,  to  force  the  Khyber  Pass, 
IV.  xlviii.  55. 

Wylie,  Sir  James,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
I.  viii.  104,  105 — during  the  emperor's  last  illnesF,  1U5, 
106. 

AVymer,  colonel,  defeat  of  insurgent  Afghans  by,  at  Khe- 
lat-i-Ghilzye,  III.  xl.  96— relief  of  Khelat-i-Ghilzye  by, 
IV.  xlviii.  80. 

Wynn,  Mr.  C.  W.  W.,  war  secretary,  1830,  II.  xxiii.  6 
note. 

Wynne,  Mr.  II.,  appointed  envoy  to  Switzerland,  I.  x. 
113. 

Wynne,  Mr.,  becomes  president  of  the  board  of  control, 
L  X.  113— vote  of,  on  tlie  civil  list,  1830,  II.  xxii.  79— 
motion  by,  on  the  details  of  the  reform  bill,  xxiii.  74— 
chancellor  of  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  1835,  III.  xxxv,  16 
note. 

Wyp,  general,  at  Kapolna,  IV.  Iv.  17. 


Xroni,  storming  of,  IV.  liii.  49. 


Vamaska,  dispersion  of  the  Canadian  insurgents  on  the, 
III.  xxxvii.  82. 

Yan  Mountiiins,  the,  IV.  xlviii.  T. 

Yang-tze-Kiang  River,  the,  IV.  xlviii.  7— importance  of, 
40 — forcing  of  its  entrance,  41. 

Yar  Mohammed,  defense  of  Herat  by.  III.  xl.  40,  43— 
treachery  of,  84 — openly  joins  the  Persians,  95. 

Yarmouth  (Isle  of  Wight)  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42 
note. 

Yarns,  abolition  of  duty  on,  IV.  xlii.  15. 

Yates,  brigadier,  at  Mangore,  IV.  xlix.  41. 

Ye,  cession  of,  to  the  British,  III.  xx.xix.  72. 

Yellow  fever,  the  outbreak  of,  at  Cadiz  in  1819,  I.  vii.  61 
— at  Barcelona,  xi.  43. 

Yeomanry  force,  increase  of  the,  in  1820,  I.  x.  54 — re- 
duction of  the,  II.  xxi.  93. 

Yermoloff,  general,  repeated  defeats  of  the  Persians  by. 
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II.  XV.  4 — re»-n- .  i;d  from  tlie  command  against  the  Pcr- 
sian.s,  21. 

York,  t!ie  duke  of,  1.  x.  40 — chief  mourner  at  the  burial 
of  George  III.,  41  —  declaration  of,  against  Catliolic 
emancipation,  1S21,  97  —  his  declaration  against  Cath- 
olic emancipation,  II.  xx.  45  ct  scq. — effect  produced  by 
it,  4S  —  attack  by  Urougliam  on  him,  ib. — heads  the 
anti-Catholic  party  in  18'26,  xxi.  44 — his  death,  57— his 
character,  5S  ct  seq. — ultimate  elfcct  of  his  dcatli,  67. 

York,  archbisliop  of,  votes  for  the  reform  bill,  II.  xiii.  105. 

York,  intended  rising  at,  1S17,  I.  iv.  15— diocese,  statis- 
tics of  churcli  accommodation  in,  44  note  —  Kadical 
meeting  at,  1819,  x.  32— election  of  1835  in.  III.  xxxv. 
19  —  pressure,  etc.,  of  tolls  in,  IV.  xli.  84  note  —  and 
North  Midland  Kailway,  fall  in,  1846-1852,  xliii.  120 
note. 

Yorkshire,  state  of,  in  1816,  I.  ii.  7  note— meeting  of  gen- 
try of,  in  connection  with  the  Peterloo  meeting,  x.  o2 
—continuance  of  military  training  in,  49 — transference 
of  the  members  for  Grampouud  to,  63— the  elections  of 
1826  for,  II.  xxi.  44— riots  in,  1829,  xxii.  17— election 
of  1830  for,  57— additional  members  for,  xxiii.  42 — the 
elections  for  1S31  in,  6S — preparations  of  tlie  reform- 
ers in,  1S31,  69— defeat  of  Lord  Morpeth  in,  1S41,  III. 
xxxviii.  57 — return  of  Lord  Morpeth  for  West  Riding, 
1845,  IV.  xlii.  45. 

Yonghal,  speech  of  O'Connell  on  repeal  of  the  union  at, 

II.  xxii.  18. 

Young,  J.,  a  lord  of  the  Treasury,  1841,  IV.  xli.  14  note. 

Young,  the  tragedian,  I.  v.  105. 

Young,  colonel,  defeat  of  the  American  sympathizers  by, 

III.  xxxTxi.  105. 

Young  Europe,  the  association  called,  III.  xxxiii.  67. 
Young  Ireland,  opposition  of,  to  O'Connell,  IV.  xli.  75. 
Ypres,  terms  of  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  regarding,  I. 

vi.  69. 
Yukien,  governor  of  Chinghae,  death  of,  IV.  xlviii.  36. 


Zalewski,  general,  operations  under,  at  Wilna,  and  his 

retreat,  II.  xxvi.  SI. 
Zamosc,  surrender  of.  to  the  Poles,  II.  xxvi.  25— fortreso 

of,  4.5,  46. 

Vol.  IV.— Xx 


Zanchio,  capture  of,  by  Ibniliim  Pacha,  II.  xiv.  123. 
Zarco  del  Valle,  defeat  of  llie  Uoyalists  at,  I.  xi.  74. 
Zarnow,  diffusion  of  Socialist  principles  lYoni,  IV.  xlvl. 

17 — ntteaipt  of  the  nobles  on,  20 — massacres  at,  22. 
Z.ayas,  general,  left  in  charge  of  Madrid,  I.  xii.  75— forcw 

under,  at  Malaga,  80. 
Zayonchck,  general,  left  as  viceroy  in  Poland,  I.  vlii. 

59. 
Zemaun  Shah,  threatened  invasion  of  India  by.  III.  xl. 

24 — dethroned  and  blinded  by  his  brother,  25— JlecK  i« 

tlie  English,  ib. 
Zemaun  tjhah,  during  the  retreat  from  Cabul,  III.  xl. 

129. 
Zemcnwar,  siege  of,  by  Bern,  IV.  Iv.  9. 
Zemindar  system,  results  of  the,  in  India,  III.  xxxix.  16. 
Zevinn,  pass  of,  II.  xv.  92  —  occupied  by  the  UuEsians, 

93. 
Zgorskha,  massacre  at,  IV.  xlvi.  22. 
Zimirski,  general,  at  I'raga,  II.  xxvi.  5') — wounded  there 

51. 
Znclid,  M.,  heads  tlio  revolution  of  18i;0  at  Lyons,  II. 

xxiv.  46. 
Zichy,  general,  capitulation  of,  at  Venice,  IV.  Hi.  3 — 

Count  Eugene,  execution  of,  liv.  49. 
Zobel,  baron,  operations  of,  in  the  Tyrol,  IV.  lii.  29 — left 

to  defend  Kivoli,  50 — abandons  it,  58. 
Zoll,  general,  at  battle  of  Koukftscha,  II.  xv.  125. 
ZoU-Verein.the,  II.  xix.S.O — commencement  of,  Ill.ixvil. 

61 — negotiations  of,  with  Brunsivick  and  Hanover,  etc., 

63 — extension  of,  to  Brunswick,  etc.,  00 — commerce  of, 

IV.  liii.  5  uote — objects,  etc.,  of,  13 — its  effects,  14. 
Zouaves,  origin  and  character  of  tlie,  in  Algeria,  III. 

XXX.  29,  IV.  xlv.  21. 
Zriny,  Kiirner's  drama  of.  III.  xxviii.  33. 
Zucclii,  general,  forces  under,  IV.  lii.  44. 
Zucchini,  M.,  IV.  lii.  82. 
Zug,  protest  by,  against  the  suppression  of  the  convenln, 

iv.  xlvi.  92 — a  member  of  the  Sundcrbund,  94. 
Zurich,  changes  in  constitution  of,  18.W,  II.  xxiv.  Sfr-^ 

growth  of  Kadicalisra  in,  IV.  xlvi.  91. 
Zurnwesen,  the,  in  Germany,  III.  xxvii.  29. 
Zuy,  defeat  of  Spanish  Koyali.sts  at,  I.  vii.  80. 
Zygos,  hills  of,  Missolonghi,  II.  xiv.  129. 


THE  END. 


Jprofuscli)  3Uu5tratei. 

The  Student's  Historical  Text-Books, 


The  Student's  Hume. 

A  History  of  England,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Revolution  in  1688.  By  David 
Hume.  Abridged.  Incorporating  the  Corrections  and  Researches  of  Recent  His- 
torians; and  continued  down  to  the  Year  1858.  Illustrated  by  numerous  En- 
gravings on  "Wood.  Uniform  with  "  The  Student's  Gibbon,"  Smith's  "  History  of 
Greece,"  and  Liddell's  "  History  of  Rome."     Large  1 2mo,  Muslin,  $  i  00. 


The  Student's  Gibbon. 

The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  Edward  Gibbon. 
Abridged.  Incorporating  the  Researches  of  Recent  Commentators.  By  William 
Smith,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  the  "Classical  Dictionary,"  "A  School  Dictionary  of 
Greece,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  1 00  Engravings  on  Wood.  Uniform  with  "  The  Stu- 
dent's Hume,"  Smith's  "  History  of  Greece,"  and  Liddell's  "  History  of  Rome." 
Large  i2mo.  Muslin,  $1  00. 


Dr.  Smith's  History  of  Greece. 

A  History  of  Greece,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest,  with  Supplement- 
ary Chapters  on  the  History  of  Literature  and  Art.  By  William  Smith,  LL.D., 
Editor  of  the  Dictionaries  of  "  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,"  "  Biography  and 
Mythology,"  and  "Geography."  Revised,  with  an  Appendix,  by  George  W. 
Greene,  A.M.  For  Schools  and  Students.  Illustrated  with  100  Wood-cuts. 
Uniform  with  "The  Student's  Hume,"  "The  Student's  Gibbon,"  and  Liddell's 
"  History  of  Rome."     Large  1 2mo,  Muslin,  $  i  00. 


Liddell's  School  History  of  Rome. 

A  School  History  of  Rome,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire. 
With  Chapters  on  the  History  of  Literature  and  Art.  By  Henry  G.  Liddell,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Wood-cuts.  Uniform 
with  "  The  Student's  Hume,"  "  The  Student's  Gibbon,"  and  Smith's  "  History  of 
Greece."     Large  i2mo.  Muslin,  $1  00. 
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HISTOEY  OP   FRIEDEICH    THE    SECOND, 

CALLED  FEEDEEICK  THE  GEEAT. 
BY     THOMAS     CARLYLE, 

Author  of  "History  of  the  French  Revolution,"  "Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,"  "Sartor  Resartus,"  &c 
4  vols,  large  12mo,  Muslin,  f  1  25  each.    Vols.  I.  and  II.,  with  Portraits  and  Maps,  now  readv. 


Extracts  from  Critical  Notices. 


No  labor  can  be  compared  to  the  literary  toil,  of  which 
the  marks  are  conspicuous  on  every  page  of  these  vol- 
umes. Such  handling  of  antique  musty  documents,  such 
thrashing  of  husks  for  a  few  grains  of  corn,  such  eye-de- 
stroying, soul-depressing  pertinacity  of  researcli  as  their 
composition  has  evidently  demanded  of  the  author,  al- 
most place  the  miraculous  diligence  of  Gibbon  himself 
at  a  discount.  Seldom,  iudeed,  is  the  inspiration  of  a 
man  of  genius  so  happily  combined  with  the  dogged 
faithfulness  of  a  drudge. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Of  the  richness  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  book  in  firmly-drawn 
and  vivid  pictures  of  men  and  things — of  its  fantai^tio 
humor  and  rugged  manly  pathos,  no  idea  can  be  gath- 
ered except  from  its  own  pages.  *  *  There  is  one  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Carlyle's  which  I'aises  him  above  the  level 
of  all  contemporary  historians — a  solemn  sense  of  the 
mystery  and  wonder  of  human  life  and  of  the  universe  in 
which  it  is  placed  is  never  absent  from  him.  In  his 
dealings  with  the  "infinitely  little"  that  makes  so  large 
s  part  of  history,  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  "  infinitely 
great"  that  struggles  ineffectually  for  expression  through 
it.  It  is  this  sense  that  gives  to  his  writings  their  turn 
of  quaint  pathos,  their  tone  of  stern  or  mournful  irony, 
their  startling  and  grotesque  contrasts. — Natiotml  Re- 
view (London). 

This  history  is  the  master  work  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable writers  of  the  nineteenth  century. — Cmnmer- 
cial  Advertiser. 

Rich  in  knowledge,  graphic  and  comprehensive  in  its 
sketches,  abundantly  interesting,  snd  in  many  respects 
an  addition  to  the  historical  literature  of  the  English 
language  which  can  not  be  spared. — Springfield  Repub- 
lican. 

After  reading  this  work,  so  remarkable  in  conception, 
BO  original  in  plan,  and  so  vigorous  in  its  working  up, 
the  admirers  of  C'arlyle  will  not  only  have  familiarized 
himself  v-'ith  the  stories  of  European  politics  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  he  will  have  been  furnished  with  rich 
mines  of  thouglit  from  which  to  dr.aw  inexhaustible 
stores;  with  opportunities  for  judging  from  a  philosoph- 
ical stand-point  all  the  claims  presented  for  the  age  in 
the  works  of  other  writers. — Troy  Daily  Times. 

A  work  of  rare  excellence  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
and  as  interesting  as  the  best  novel  of  the  day. — Buffalo 
Courier. 

As  a  book,  Carlyle  never  wrote  any  thing  more  reada- 
ble than  this,  and  all  that  he  writes  is  readable. — Boston 
Daily  Traveller. 

I  do  not  ever  recollect  to  have  read  any  work  with 
more  interest  and  yleasuie.— Correspondent  Charleston 
Mercury. 


Perhaps  since  Macaulay's  History  of  England  no  book 
has  been  looked  for  with  more  eager  e.xpectation  than 
this. — Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

With  a  patient  industry  only  less  remarkable  than  his 
creative  power,  he  has  produced  a  work  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  higher  qualities,  is  as  amusing  as  a  Waverley 
Novel,  and  as  accurate  as  a  German  monograph. — Sat- 
urday Review  (London). 

The  present  biography  is  the  product  of  years  of  the 
most  profound  research — a  research  conducted  with  the 
earnestness  of  an  enthusiast  who  is  in  love  with  his 
theme,  in.stead  of  the  plodding  dullness  of  the  bookmak- 
ing  Dryasdusts. — Brooklyn  Times. 

The  work  has  enough  of  true  history  to  make  it  valu- 
able, and  enough  of  Carlyle  to  make  it  reliahable. — Pi-es- 
byterian  (Pliila.). 

The  most  ardent  admirers  of  his  former  works  ac- 
knowledge that  he  has  surpassed  himself  in  the  grand 
and  truthful  picture  he  has  here  drawn  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modem  heroes. — N.  Y.  Daily  News. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  abrupt  style,  the  nu- 
merous episodes,  the  inuendos,  the  burlesque  and  gro- 
tesque illustrations,  and  other  peculiarities,  there  is  no 
overlooking  the  originality,  research,  and  power  of  this 
history.  It  should  be  read,  however,  as  all  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  historical  works,  as  a  commentary  on  more  prosaic 
nanatives.  It  contains  successive  dramas,  pictures,  and 
statues  rather  than  continuous  annals;  clews  and  sug- 
gestions to  guide  rather  than  a  connected  series  of  events. 
He  extracts  the  poetry  and  philosophy  out  of  the  record, 
and  casts  all  the  rest  aside  as  mere  rubbish. — K  Y.  Daily 
A'cw.s. 

The  work  is  the  ablest  that  has  come  from  the  pen  of 
the  renowned  author. — Hartford  Press. 

His  "  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great"  has  long  been  ea- 
gerly anticipated,  and  now  that  it  has  been  published  it  is 
seized  upon  with  as  much  avidity  as  though  it  were  a 
new  novel  by  Bulwer  or  Dickens.  *  *  There  is  no  abate- 
ment of  the  old  Carlylean  strength,  or  humor,  or  quaint- 
ness,  with  which  the  reading  world  is  already  so  famil- 
iar, which  .so  many  have  tried  in  vain  to  imitate,  and 
which  still  remains  unique  and  impossible  to  all  but  their 
inventor  and  master. — JV.  Y.  Times. 

The  author  has  explored  a  field  which  has  never  been 
intelligently  and  thoroughly  traversed  by  a  competent 
historian,  and  the  result  is  a  historical  resurrection  of 
scenes  and  persons  in  the  eighteenth  century  which  few 
readers  were  prepared  to  anticipate. — N.  Y.  Evening 
Post. 

Increases  in  interest  and  splendor  as  it  proceeds, — 
N.  Y.  Examiner. 


Each  of  the  voliimes  has  a  handsome  frontispiece,  and  the  second  is  furnished  with  several  val- 
uable maps,  and  closes  with  a  copious  and  useful  Index. 
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